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INTRODUCTION. 


The  mHhod  ob-  ^*  '^^^  order  and  method,  that  have  been  followed  in 

■enred  in  tiie       the  former  part  of  this  work,  cannot  be  continued  without 
JnSSta  Wit«5     *^®  greatest  inconveniences,  in  this  Fourth  Book,  which 
^n«e^in  the     relates  to  the  modem  history  of  the  church.     From  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  face  of  religion 
was  remarkably  changed ;  the  divisions  that  had  formerly  perplexed  the 
church  increased  considerably;    and  the  Christian  societies,    that  relin- 
quished the  established  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  erected  themselves 
into  separate  assemblies,  upon  principles  diiferent  from  those  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  multiplied  from  day  to  day.     This  circumstance  renders  it  im- 
possible to  present  in  one  connected  series,  or,  as  it  were  in  one  continued 
tablature,  the  events,  vicissitudes,  and  revolutions  that  happened  in  the 
church,  divided  its  members,  and  enfeebled  the  dominion  of  its  tyrants. 
From  the  period  on  which  we  now  enter,  the  bond  of  union  among  Chris- 
tians, that  had  been  formed  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiiTs, 
was  every  where  either  dissolved,  or  at  least  relaxed :  and  consequently 
this  period  of  our  history  must  be  divided  into  a  multitude  of  branches, 
into  as  many  parts,  as  there  were  famous  sects  that  arose  in  this  century. 
The  history  of  the        II*  It  is,  howevcr,  proper  to  observe  here,  that  many  of 
erDiiuy'nunr be    ^^  events,  which  distinguish  this  century,  had  a  manifest 
divided  into  tiro  relation  to  the  church  in  general,  and  not  to  any  Christian 
general  heads.     gQciety  in  particular.     Apd  as  these  events  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  separately,  on  account  of  their  remarkable  tendency  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  state  of  Christianity  in  general,  as  well  as  upon  the  history 
of  each  particular  Christian  society,  we  shall  therefore  divide  this  Fourth 
Book  into  two  main  and  principal  parts,  of  which  the  one  shall  contain  the 
General,  and  the  other  the  Particular  History  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  general  his-         III.  To  the  General  History  belong  all  those  events 
ehnfch,^^ti         which  relate   to  the  state  of  Christianity,  considered  in 
extent.  itself  and  in  its  utmost  extent,  to  the  Christian  church 

viewed  in  the  general,  and  abstracted  from  the  miserable  and  multiplied 
divisions  into  which  it  was  rent  by  the  passions  of  men.  Under  this  head 
we  shall  take  notice  of  the  advancement  and  progress  of  Christianity  in 
general,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  sects  that  were  thus  instru- 
mental in  promoting  its  interests ;  nor  shall  we  omit  the  consideration  of 
certain  doctrines,  rites,  and  institutions,  which  appeared  worthy  of  admis- 
sion to  all,  or,  at  least,  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  sects,  and  which 
oonseqnently  produced  every  where  changes  and  improvements  of  more  or 
leas  importance. 
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Particular  historr.  ^^'  ^^  ^^®  Particular  History  of  this  century,  we  pro- 
pose passing  in  review,  in  their  proper  order,  the  various 
sects  into  which  the  Christian  church  was  divided.  This  part  of  our  work, 
for  the  sake  of  method  and  precision,  we  shall  subdivide  into  two.  In 
the  first  we  shall  comprehend  what  relates  to  the  more  ancient  Christian 
sects,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres ;  while  the  second  shall 
be  confined  to  the  history  of  those  more  modern  societies,  the  date  of  whose 
origin  is  posterior  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  In  the  accounts  that 
are  here  to  be  given  of  the  circumstances,  fate,  and  doctrines  of  each  sect, 
the  method  laid  down  in  the  Preface  to  this  Work  shall  be  rigorously  ob- 
served, as  far  as  is  possible  ;  since  it  seems  the  most  adapted  to  lead  us  to 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature,  progress,  and  tenets  of  every  Christian 
society,  that  arose  in  these  times  of  discord. 

History  of  the  Re-       V.  The  most  momentous  event  that  distinguished  the 
fonnaiion.  church  after  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  we  may  add,  the 

most  glorious  of  all  the  revolutions  that  happened  in  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity since  the .  time  of  its  divine  and  immortal  Founder,  was  that  happy 
change  introduced  into  religion,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  Blessed 
Reformation.  This  grand  revolution,  which  arose  in  Saxony  from  small 
beginnings,  not  only  spread  itself  with  the  utmost  rapidity  through  all  the 
European  provinces,  but  also  extended  its  efficacy  more  or  less  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  main  and 
principal  spring  which  has  moved  the  nations  from  that  illustrious  period, 
and  occasioned  the  greatest  part  both  of  those  civil  and  religious  revolu- 
tions that  fill  the  annals  of  history  down  to  our  times.  The  face  of  Europe 
was,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  changed  by  this  great  event.  The  present 
age  feels  yet,  in  a  sensible  manner,  and  ages  to  come  will  continue  to  per- 
ceive, the  inestimable  advantages  it  produced,  and  the  inconveniences  of 
which  it  has  been  the  innocent  occasion.  The  history,  therefore,  of  such 
an  important  revolution,  from  whence  so  many  others  have  derived  their 
origin,  and  whose  relations  and  connexions  are  so  extensive  and  universal, 
demands  undoubtedly  a  peculiar  degree  of  attention,  and  has  an  unquestion- 
able right  to  the  principal  place  in  such  a  work  as  this.  We  therefore  now 
proceed  to  give  a  compendious  view  of  the  modem  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  according  to  ^e  plan  and  method  already  laid  down. 
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SECTION    I. 
THB  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 


Cfte  Jbirtetntfi  Centurp* 


Tbe  division  of  The  History  of  the  Reformation  is  too  ample  and  ex- 

the  licit  ■eeaon.  tensive  to  be  comprehended  without  a  certain  degree  of 
confusion,  in  the  uninterrupted  narration  of  one  Section ;  we  shall  there- 
fore divide  it  into  Four  Parts. 

The  First  will  contain  "  An  Account  of  the  State  of  Christianity  before 
the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation." 

The  Second,  "  The  History  of  the  Reformation  from  its  first  Beginnings 
untD  the  date  of  the  Confession  drawn  up  at  Augsburg." 

The  Third  will  exhibit  "  A  View  of  the  same  History,  from  this  latter 
period  to  the  Commencement  of  the  War  of  Smalcalde."     And, 

The  Fourth  will  carry  it  down  to  "  The  Peace  that  was  entered  into  with 
the  Abettors  of  the  Reformation  in  the  year  1555."*  This  division  is 
natural ;  it  arises  spontaneously  from  the  events  themselves. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    BEFORE  THE    REFORMATION. 

Things  are  In  ft  I.  About  the  Commencement  of  this  century  the  Roman 

theteginniiiKof  pontiffs  lived  in  the  utmost  tranquillity;  nor  had  they,  as 
thiieentury.        things  appeared  to  be  situated,  the  least  reason  to  appre- 


*  The  irriten  of  the  History  of  the  Refor- 
mmtion  of  every  rank  and  order,  are  enume- 
rated by  the  Tery  learned  Philip  Frid.  Hane, 
who  himself  deserves  a  most  eminent  rank  in 
tliu  claaa,  in  his  Historia  Saeromm  a  Luthero 
EmendAtomm,  part  I.  cap.  L  p.  1.  and  by 
Jo.  Alb.  Fabricios,  in  his  CenUfoliam  Luther- 
aaum,  part  II.  cap.  clnzvii.  p.  863. — ^The 
grealett  part,  or  at  least  the  most  eminent,  of 


this  list  of  authors  mast  be  consulted  by  such 
as  desire  a  farther  confirmation  or  illustr^ 
tion  of  the  matters  which  1  propose  to  relate 
briefly  in  the  course  of  this  history.  The 
illustrious  names  of  Sleidan  and  Seckendorf, 
and  others,  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  kind  of  erudition,  are  too  well  known 
to  render  It  necessary  to  recommend  their 
woikf  to  the  perusal  of  the  cnriooa  reader* 
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hend  any  opposition  to  their  pretensions,  or  rebellion  against  their 
authority ;  since  those  dreadful  commotions,  which  had  been  excited  in 
the  preceding  ages  by  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  Beghards,  and 
lately  by  the  Bohemians,  were  entirely  suppressed,  and  had  yielded  to  the 
united  powers  of  counsel  and  the  sword.  Such  of  the  Waldenses  as  yet 
remained,  lived  contented  under  the  difficulties  of  extreme  poverty  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  proposed  to  themselves  no  higher  earthly  felicity, 
than  that  of  leaving  to  their  descendants  that  wretched  and  obscure  comer 
of  Europe,  which  separates  the  Alps  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains ;  while 
the  handful  of  Bohemians,  that  survived  the  ruin  of  their  faction,  and  still 
persevered  in  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  yoke,  had  neither  strength 
nor  knowledge  adequate  to  any  new  attempt,  and  therefore,  instead  of  in- 
spiring terror,  became  objects  of  contempt. 

The  complaint!  II.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude,  from  this  apparent 

popel*»nd*ciergy  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents, 
ineffectual.  that  their  measures  were  applauded,  or  their  chains  worn 

without  reluctance.  This  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Not  only  private 
persons,  but  also  the  most  powerful  princes  and  sovereign  states,  ex- 
claimed loudly  against  the  despotic  dominion  of  the  pontiffs,  the  fraud, 
violence,  avarice,  and  injustice  that  prevailed  in  their  councils,  the  arro- 
gance, tyranny,  and  extortion  of  their  legates,  the  unbridled  licentiousness 
and  enormous  crimes  of  the  clergy  and  monks  of  all  denominations,  the 
unrighteous  severity  and  partiality  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  demanded 
publicly,  as  their  ancestors  had  done  before  them,  a  Reformation  of  the 
church,  in  its  head  and  in  its  members,  and  a  general  council  to  acconiplish 
that  necessary  and  happy  purpose.**  But  these  complaints  and  demands 
were  not  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  any  good  effect ;  since  they  came 
from  persons  who  never  presumed  to  entertain  the  leAst  doubt  about  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  religious  matters,  and  who,  of  conse- 
quence, instead  of  attempting,  themselves,  to  bring  about  that  reformation 
that  was  so  ardently  desired,  remained  entirely  inactive,  and  looked  for 
redress  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  a  general  council.  As  long  as  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  held  sacred,  and  his  jurisdiction 
supreme,  there  could  be  no  reason  to  expect  any  considerable  reformation 
either  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church  or  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 
The  restoration  of  HI.  If  any  thing  seemed  proper  to  destroy  the  gloomy 
learning.  empire  of  superstition,  and  to  alarm    the  security  of  the 

lordly  pontiffs,  it  was  the  restoration  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  of  genius  that  arose,  of  a  sudden,  under  the  benign  influence 
of  that  auspicious  revolution.  But  even  this  new  scene  of  things  was  in- 
sufficient to  terrify  the  lords  of  the  church,  or  to  make  them  apprehend 
the  decline  of  their  power.  It  is  true,  indeed,  this  happy  revolution  in  the 
republic  of  letters  dispelled  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  many  the  love  of  truth  and  sacred  liberty.  Nay,  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  many  of  these  great  men,  such  as  Erasmus  and  others,  pointed 
the  delicacy  of  their  wit,  or  levelled  the  fury  of  their  indignation,  at  the 
superstitions  of  the  times,  the  corruptions  of  the  priesthood,  the  abuses 


**  I'beie  complaints  and  accusations  have 
been  largely  enumerated  by  several  writers. 
See,  among  many  others,  Val.  Em.  Loes- 
cheros,  in  AcUs  et  Docnmentis  Reforroationis, 
torn.  i.  cap.  v.  p.  105— cap.  ix.  p.  181  ;  ct 
Ern.  Salom.  Cyprian.  Prsefat.  ad  Wilk.  Em. 
Tenztlii  Historiam  Reformat,  published  at 
Lcipsic,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1717. — The  griev- 


ances complained  of  by  the  Gennans  in  parti- 
cular, are  amply  mentioned  by  J.  F.  Geor- 
gius,  in  his  Gravamina  Imperator.  et  Nationis 
German,  adversiis  Scdem  Roman,  cap.  viL  p. 
261.  Nor  do  the  wiser  and  more  learned 
among  the  modem  Romanists  pretend  to  deny 
that  the  church  and  dei^y,  before  the  time  of 
Luther,  were  corrupted  in  a  very  high  degree. 
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that  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  brutish  manners  of  the  monas- 
tic orders.  But  this  was  not  sufficient,  since  none  had  the  courage  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  to  attack  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  statutes,  which 
were  absurdly,  yet  artfiilly,  sanctified  by  the  title  of  canon-law,  or  to  call 
in  question  that  ancient  and  most  pernicious  opinion,  that  Christ  had 
established  a  vicegerent  at  Rome,  clothed  with  his  supreme  and  unlimited 
authority.  Entrenched,  therefore,  within  these  strongholds,  the  pontifFs 
looked  upon  their  own  authority  and  the  peace  of  the  church  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger,  and  treated  with  indifference  the  threats  and  invectives 
of  their  enemies.  Armed,  moreover,  with  power  to  punish,  and  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  the  means  of  rewarding  in  the  most  alluring  manner, 
they  were  ready  on  every  commotion  to  crush  the  obstinate,  and  to  gain 
over  the  mercenary  to  their  cause ;  and  this  indeed  could  not  but  contri- 
bute considerably  to  the  stability  of  their  dominion. 

iHepopM—  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^  w^>  *^*^  ^^®  bishops  of  Rome  lived  in 

Alexander  VI.     the  utmost  Security  and  ease,  and  being  entirely  free  from 
Fins  lu.  apprehensions  and  cares  of  every  kind,  followed  without  re- 

luctance, and  gratified  without  any  limitation  or  restraint,  the  various 
demands  of  their  lusts  and  passions.  Alexander  VI.,  whom  humanity 
disowns,  and  who  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  monster  than  as  a  man, 
whose  deeds  excite  horror,  and  whose  enormities  place  him  among  the 
most  execrable  tyrants  of  ancient  times,  stained  the  commencement  of  this 
century  by  the  most  tremendous  crimes.  The  world  was  delivered  from 
this  papal  fiend  in  the  year  1503,  by  the  poisonous  draught  which  he  had 
prepared  for  others,  as  is  generally  believed :  though  there  are  historians 
that  attribute  his  death  to  sickness  and  old  age.^  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  pontificate  by  Pius  III,  who  in  less  than  a  month  was  deprived  by 
death  of  that  high  dignity.  The  vacant  chair  was  obtained  by  fraud  and 
bribery  by  Julian  de  la  Rovero,  who  assumed  the  denomination  of  Julius  II. 
joUniii  ^'  "^^  ^^®  odious  list  of  vices  with  which  Julius  II. 

dishonoured  the  pontificate,  we  may  add  the  most  savage 
ferocity,  the  most  audacious  arrogance,  the  most  despotic  vehemence  of 
temper,  and  the  most  extravagant  and  frenetic  passion  for  war  and  blood- 
shed. He  began  his  military  enterprises  by  entering  into  a  war  with 
the  Venetians,  after  having  strengthened  his  cause  by  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France.**  He  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Ferrara  ; 
and,  at  length,  turned  his  arms  against  his  former  ally,  the  French  monarch, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Venetians,  Spaniards,  and  SmtIss,  whom  he  had 
drawn  into  this  war,  and  engaged  in  his  cause  by  an  offensive  league.  His 
whole  pontificate,  in  short,  was  one  continued  scene  of  military  tumult;  nor 
did  he  suffer  Europe  to  enjoy  a  moment's  tranquillity  as  long  as  he  lived. 
We  may  easily  imagine  the  miserable  condition  of  the  church  under  a 
vicar  of  Christ,  who  lived  in  camps,  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  and  who  was 
ambitious  of  no  other  fame  than  that  which  arose  from  battles  won  and 
cities  laid  desolate.  Under  such  a  pontiff  all  things  must  have  gone  to . 
ruin ;  the  laws  must  have  been  subverted,  the  discipline  of  the  church 
destroyed,  and  the  genidne  lustre  of  true  religion  entirely  effaced. 
The  council  of  VI.  Nevertheless,  from  this  dreadful  cloud  that  hung 
^^'^  over  Europe,  some  rays  of  light  seemed  to  break  forth,  that 

*  See  the  Life  of  Alexander  YI.  in   two  toire  Du  Droit  Publique  Ecd^tiaatiqne  Fran- 

▼olumcs   8to,   bj  Alex.  Gordon,   Esq. — Ai  foia,  per  M.   D.   B.    publiibed    in   4to,  at 

also  another  life  of  the  tame  pontiff,  written  London,  in  1 752. 

ivith  more  moderation,  and  auhjoined,  along  '  See  Du  Bos,  HiBtoii^  de  la   Ligue  de 

with  that  of  Leo.  X.,  to  tbe  firat  volume  of  Cambray,   publitbcd   at   the    Hi^to  in  two 

the  learned  and  ingenious  work  entitled,  His-  Tolumct  8vo,  in  tbe  year  1710. 
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promised  a  better  state  of  things,  and  gave  some  reason  to  expect  that 
refonnation  in  the  church  that  was  so  ardently  and  so  universally  desired. 
Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  provoked  by  the  insults  he  had  received  from 
this  arrogant  pontiff,  meditated  revenge,  and  even  caused  a  medal  to  be 
struck  with  a  menacing  inscription,  expressing  his  resolution  to  overturn 
the  power  of  Rome,  which  was  represented  by  the  title  of  Babylon,  on  this 
coin.*  Several  cardinals  also,  encouraged  by  the  protection  of  this  monarch 
and  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  assembled,  in  the  year  1511,  a  council  at 
Pisa,  with  an  intention  to  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of  this  fiirious  pontiff, 
and  to  correct  and  reform  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  a  superstitious 
church,  Julius,  on  the  other  hand,  relying  on  hb  own  strength,  and  on 
the  power  of  his  allies,  beheld  these  threatening  appearances  without  the 
least  concern,  nay,  treated  them  with  mockery  and  laughter.  He  did 
not,  however,  neglect  the  methods  of  rendering  ineffectual  the  efforts 
of  his  euMnies,  that  prudence  dictated,  and  therefore  gave  orders  for  a 
council  to  meet  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  in  the  year  1512,'  in 
which  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa  were  condemned  and  an- 
nulled in  the  most  injurious  and  insulting  terms.  This  condemnation 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  followed  with  the  most  dire  and  formid* 
able  anathemas  against  Lewis  and  other  princes  had  not  death  snatched 
away  this  audacious  pontiff,  in  the  year  1512,  in  the  midst  of  his 
ambitious  and  vindictive  projects. 

yil.  He  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1513,  by  Leo  X.  of 
the  family  of  Medicis,  who,  though  of  a  milder  disposition 
than  his  predecessor,  was  nevertheless  equally  indifferent  about  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  the  advancement  of  true  piety.  He  was  a  protector 
of  men  of  learning,  and  was  himself  learned  as  far  as  the  darkness  of  the 
age  would  admit  of.  His  time  was  divided  between  conversation  with  men 
of  letters  and  pleasure ;  though  it  must  be  observed,  that  the*  greatest  part 
of  it  was  consecrated  to  the  latter.  He  had  an  invincible  aversion  to  what- 
ever was  accompanied  with  solicitude  and  care,  and  discovered  the  greatest 
impatience  under  events  of  that  nature.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  pro- 
digality, luxury,  and  imprudence,  and  has  even  been  charged  with  impiety, 
if  not  atheism.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  grand  object  which  the 
generality  of  his  predecessors  had  so  much  at  heart,  even  the  promoting 
and  advancing  the  opulence  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  see.  For  he  took 
the  utmost  care  that  nothing  should  be  transacted  in  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  which  Julius  had  assembled  and  left  sitting,  that  had  the  least 
tendency  to  favour  the  Reformation  of  the  church.  He  went  still  farther ; 
and,  in  a  conference  which  he  h^d  with  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  at 
Bologna,  he  engaged  that  monarch  to  abrogate  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,' 
which  had  been  so  long  odious  to  the  popes  of  Rome,  and  to  substitute  in 


Leo  X. 


*  See  B.  Chriit.  Sigismuod.  Liebii  Com- 
menUtiodeNummisLndoTici  XII  Epigraphe, 
Perdam  Babylonit  nonoen,  insignibus;  Leipair, 
1717. — See  alao  Tbeaaarus  Epiatolicoa  Cro- 
zianua,  torn.  i.  p.  238,  243;  Colonia,  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  torn.  ii.  p.  443. 
—The  authenticity  and  occasion  of  this  medal 
haTe  been  mnch  disputed,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  bare  afFordcd  matter  of  keen  debate. 

*'  Harduini,  Concilia,  torn.  iz.  p.  1 559. 

f  We  have  mentioned  this  Pragmatic  Sane- 
tion.  Cent.  XV.  Part  11.^ Chap,  IL  sect  xvl. 
note^,  and  given  there  some  account  of  its 
nature  and  design.     This  important  edict  is 


published  at  large  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Concilia  Harduini,  p.  4949,  as  is  the  Concor- 
date,  that  was  substituted  in  its  place,  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  same  work,  p.  1867,  and 
in  Leibnitz,  his  Mantissa  Codicis  Diplomat, 
part  I.  p.  158,  part  II.  p.  358.— The  history 
of  these  two  pieces  is  given  in  an  ample  and 
accurate  manner  by  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his 
History  of  the  Reformation,  voL  tit  p.  3. — 
See  also,  on  the  same  subject,  Da  Boolay, 
Hislor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p.  61 — 109; 
Du  Clos,  Histoire  de  Tjouis  XL,  Histoire  du 
Droit  Eocl^siastiquo  Francois,  tom.  i.  DisiL 
Ix.  p.  415  ;  Mena^ana,  tom.  iii.  p.  285. 
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its  place  another  body  of  laws,  more  advantageous  to  the  papacy,  which 
were  imposed  upon  his  subjects  under  the  title  of  the  Concordate,  and  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  indignation  and  reluctance.^ 

The  ■▼arieeofthe       VIII..  The  raging  thirst  of  dominion   that    consumed 
popea.  these  pontiffs,  and  their  arrogant  endeavours  to  crush  and 

oppress  all  that  came  within  the  reach  of  their  power,  were  accompanied 
with  the  most  insatiable  avarice.  AU  the  provinces  of  Europe  were,  in  a 
manner,  drained  to  enrich  these  ghostly  tyrants,  who  were  perpetually 
gaping  after  new  accessions  of  wealth,  in  order  to  augment  the  number  of 
their  friends  and  the  stability  of  their  dominion.  And  indeed,  according 
to  the  notions  commonly  entertained,  the  rulers  of  the  church  seemed  to 
have  a  fair  enough  pretext,  from  the  nature  of  their  character,  to  demand 
a  sort  of  tribute  from  their  flock ;  for  none  can  deny  to  the  supreme  go- 
vernors of  any  state,  and  such  was  the  character  assumed  by  the  popes, 
the  privilege  of  levying  tribute  from  those  over  whom  they  "bear  rule. 
But  as  the  name  of  tribute  was  every  way  proper  to  alarm  the  jealousy 
and  excite  the  indignation  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  pontiffs  were  too 
cunning  to  employ  it,  and  had  recourse  to  various  stratagems  and  con- 
trivances to  rob  the  subject  without  shocking  the  sovereign,  and  to  levy 
taxes  under  the  specious  mask  and  pretext  of  religion.  Among  these  con- 
trivances, the  distribution  of  indulgences,  which  enabled  the  wealthy  to 
purchase  impunity  for  their  crimes  by  certain  sums  applied  to  religious 
uses,  held  an  eminent  rank.  This  traffic  of  indulgences  was  constantly 
renewed  whenever  the  coffers  of  the  church  were  exhausted.     On  these 


^  O  Tbe  king  went  in  person  to  tbe  parli»- 
mcnt  to  offer  the  Concordate  to  be  registered, 
and  letters  patent  were  made  out  requiring  all 
tbe  judges  and  eonrts  of  jastice  to  observe  this 
act,  and  see  it  executed.  The  parliament, 
after  deliberating  a  month  upon  this  important 
matter,  concluded  not  to  register  tbe  Concor- 
date, bat  to  obsenre  still  tbe  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, unless  tbe  former  edict  was  received  and 
eatabllsbed  in  as  great  an  assembly  as  that 
waa,  which  published  the  latter  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  YII.  And  when  by  Tiolence  and 
force  they  were  obliged  to  publish  the  Con- 
cordate,  they  joined  to  this  publication  a  so- 
lemn protest,  and  an  appeal  from  the  pope  to 
tbe  next  general  council,  into  both  which 
measures  the  university  and  the  clergy  en- 
icnd  with  tbe  greatest  alacrity  and  zeal.  But 
royal  and  papal  despotism  at  length  prevailed. 

Tbe  chuicellor  De  Prat,  who  was  princi- 
paHy  concerned  in  promoting  the  Concordate, 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  enemy  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  The 
iiluatrious  and  learned  president  Hainault  has 
not,  however,  hesitated  to  defend  his  memory 
against  this  accusation,  and  to  justify  the 
Conrordate  as  an  equitable  contract,  and  as 
a  measnre  attended  with  less  inconveniences 
than  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  observes, 
that  by  tbe  king^s  being  invested,  by  the 
Concoitlate,  with  the  privilege  of  nominating 
to  tbe  bishoprics  and  vacant  benefices  of  the 
first  class,  many  corruptions  and  abuses  were 
prevented,  which  arose  from  the  simoniacal 
practices  that  prevailed  almost  everywhere, 
while,  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
every  church  choso  its  bishop,  and  every  mo- 


nastery its  abbot.  He  observes,  moreover, 
that  this  nomination  was  the  natural  right  of 
the  crown,  as  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  great  benefices  had  been  created  by  the 
kings  of  France,  and  he  insists  particularly  on 
this  consideration,  that  the  right  which  Chris- 
tian communities  have  to  choose  their  leaders, 
cannot  be  exercised  by  such  large  bodies  with- 
out much  confusion  and  many  inconvenien<xs; 
and  that  the  subjects,  by  entrusting  their 
sovereign  with  the  government  of  the  state, 
invest  him,  ipvtfaelo^  with  an  authority  over 
the  church,  which  is  a  part  of  the  state,  and 
its  noblest  branch.  See  Hainault,  Abr^g^ 
Chronologique  de  THistoire  de  France,  in 
the  particular  remarks  that  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIY. 

The  most  specious  objection  that  was  made 
to  the  Concordate  was  this:  that  in  return 
for  the  nomination  to  the  vacant  benefices), 
the  king  granted  to  the  popes  the  annates,  or 
fint-fruits,  which  had  so  long  been  complained 
of  as  a&  intolerable  grievance.  There  is, 
however,  no  mention  of  this  equivalent  in  the 
Concordate.  And  it  was  by  a  papal  bull 
that  succeeded  this  compact,  that  the  pontifls 
claimed  the  payment  of  the  first-fruits,  of 
which  they  had  put  themselves  in  possession 
in  the  year  1316,  and  which  had  been  sn»> 
pended  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  See  the 
Uistoire  du  Droit  Eccl^siastique  Francois. 
As  this  substitution  of  the  Concordate,  in  the 
place  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  was  a  most 
important  transaction,  and  had  a  very  great 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  English,  the 
translator  judged  it  necessary  to  give  here, 
some  account  of  that  matter. 
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occasions,  they  were  recommended  warmly  to  the  ignorant  multitude  under 

some  new,  specious,  yet  &llaciou8  pretext,  and  were  greedily  sought  after, 

to  the  great  detriment  hoth  of  individuals  and  of  the  community. 

The  pope'i  so-  IX.  Notwithstanding  the  veneration  and  homage  that 

ferior^o  that'of  ^^  almost  every  where  paid  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  they 

a  councu.  were  fer  from  heing  universally  reputed  infidlible  in  their 

decisions,  or  unlimited  in  their  authority.     The  wiser  part  of  the  Oerman, 

French,  Flemish,  and  British  nations,  considered  them  as  liable  to  error, 

and  bounded  by  law.     The  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  had  contributed 

extremely  to  rectify  the  notions  of  the  people  in  that  respect ;  and  from 

that  period  all  Christians,  except  the  superstitious  monks  and  parasites  of 

Rome,  were  persuaded  that  the  pope  was  subordinate  to  a  general  council, 

that  his  decrees  were  not  infallible,  and  that  the  council  had  a  right  to 

depose  him,  whenever  he  was  convicted  of  gross  errors  or  enormous  crimes. 

Thus  were  the  people  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  reformation  of 

the  church ;  and  hence  that  ardent  desire,  that  earnest  expectation  of  a 

general  council,  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  wisest  and  best  Christians  in 

this  century.    Hence,  also,  those  frequent  appeals  that  were  made  to  this 

approaching  council,  when  the  court  of  Rome  issued  out  any  new  edict,  or 

made  any  new  attempt  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  piety  and  justice. 

The  corruption  of        ^*  '^®  licentious  examples  of  the  pontiffs  were  zea- 

the  lower  orderi  lously  imitated  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  subordinate 
wgy*  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  bishops  and  canons  passed  their  days  in  dissolute  mirth  and  luxury, 
and  squandered  away,  in  the  gratification  of  their  lusts  and  passions,  the 
wealth  that  had  been  set  apart  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  Nor 
were  they  less  tyrannical  than  voluptuous  ;  for  the  most  despotic  princes 
never  treated  their  vassals  with  more  rigour  and  severity,  than  these 
ghostly  rulers  employed  towards  all  such  as  were  under  their  jurisdiction. 
The  decline  of  virtue  among  the  clergy  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  the 
public  esteem ;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  that  once-respected  body 
became,  by  their  sloth  and  avarice,  their  voluptuousness  and  impurity, 
their  ignorance  and  levity,  contemptible  and  infamous,  not  only  in  the  eye 
of  the  wise  and  good,  but  also  in  the  universal  judgment  of  the  multitude.* 
Nor  could  the  case  be  otherwise  as  matters  were  now  constituted ;  for,  as 
all  the  ofilces  and  dignities  of  the  church  were  become  venal  every  where, 
the  way  of  preferment  was  inaccessible  to  merit,  and  the  wicked  and  licen- 
tious were  rendered  capable  of  rising  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honours. 
Thetuteofthe  XI.  The  prodigious  swarms  of  monks  that  overspread 

monuUc  orderi.  Europe  were  universally  considered  as  cumberers  of  the 
ground,  and  occasioned  murmurs  and  complaints  every  where.  And, 
nevertheless,  such  was  the  genius  of  the  age,  of  an  age  that  was  but  just 
emerging  from  the  thickest  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  was  suspended,  as  it 
were,  in  a  dubious  situation  between  darkness  and  light,  that  these  monas- 
tic drones  would  have  remained  undisturbed,  had  they  taken  the  least  pains 
to  preserve  any  remains  even  of  the  external  air  of  decency  and  religion, 
that  used  to  distinguish  them  in  former  times.  But  the  Benedictine  and 
the  other  monkish  fraternities,  who  were  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
possessing  certain  lands  and  revenues,  broke  through  all  restraint,  made 
the  worst  possible  use  of  their  opulence,  and  forgetful  of  the  gravity  of 
tlieir  character,  and  of  the  laws  of  their  order,  rushed  headlong  into  the 

I  See  Cernelii  Aurelii  Gaudani  Apocalyptts,       Hitt.  de  Hadriano  VI.  p.  245,  printed  in  4to 
sen  Visio  Mirahilit  •upermiaerabili Statu  Ma-       at  Uti-echt  in  1727. 
trii  Ecclcaiae,  in  Caapar.  Burmanni  AiuUcct, 
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shameless  practice  of  vice  in  all  its  various  kinds  and  degrees.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Mendicant  orders,  and  especially  those  who  followed  the 
rule  of  St,  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  though  they  were  not  carried  away 
with  the  torrent  of  licentiousness  that  was  overwhelming  the  church,  yet 
they  lost  their  credit  in  a  di£ferent  way ;  for  their  rustic  impudence,  their 
ridiculous  superstitions,  their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish  manners, 
alienated  from  them  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  diminished  their  repu- 
tation from  day  to  day.  They  had  die  most  barbarous  aversion  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  expressed  a  like  abhorrence  of  certain  eminent  and 
learned  men,  who  endeavoured  to  open  the  paths  of  science  to  the  pur- 
suits of  the  studious  youth,  recommended  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and 
attacked  the  barbarism  of  the  age  in  their  writings  and  in  their  discourse. 
This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  happened,  to  Reuchlinus,  Erasmus, 
and  other  learned  men. 

XII.  Among  all  the  monastic  orders,  none  enjoyed  a 
higher  degree  of  power  and  authority  than  the  Dominican 
friars,  whose  credit  was  great,  and  their  influence  universal.  This  will 
not  appear  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  they  filled  very  eminent 
stations  in  the  church,  presided  every  where  over  the  terrible  tribunal  of 
the  inquisition,  and  had  the  care  of  souls  with  the  function  of  confessors, 
in  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  a  circumstance  this,  which,  in  these  times  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  manifestly  tended  to  put  the  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean princes  in  their  power.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  credit  and  au- 
thority, the  Dominicans  had  their  enemies ;  and  about  this  time  their  influ- 
ence began  to  decline.  Nay,  several  marks  of  perfidy,  that  appeared  in  the 
measures  they  employed  to  extend  their  authority,  exposed  them  justly  to 
the  public  indignation.  Nothing  could  be  more  infamous  than  the  frauds 
they  practised  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  as  may  be  seen,  among  other 
examples,  by  the  tragedy  they  acted  at  Bern,  in  the  year  1509.  ■*     They 


The  Dominicans. 


J  89-  This  most  impions  fraud  is  recorded 
at  length  by  Ruchet,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  Histuire  de  la  Reformation  en 
Suisse;  and  also  by  Hettinger,  in  his  Hlstor. 
Eccles.  Helyet,  tom,  i.  p.  334.      There  is 
also  a  compendioas,  but  distinct,  narration  of 
this  infernal  stratagem,   in  Bishop  Burnet*s 
Travels  through  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  p.  31.     The  stratagedi  in  ques- 
tion was  tlie  consequence  of  a  rivalship  be- 
tween the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and 
more  especially  of  their  controversy  concern- 
ing the  immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.     The  former  maintained,  that  she  wss 
bora  without  the  blemish  of  original  sin  :  the 
latter  asserted  the  contrary.     The  doctrine  of  * 
the  Fcanciscans,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and 
superstition,  could  not  but  be  popular ;  and 
hence  the  Dominicans  lost  ground  from  day 
to  day.     To  support  the  credit  of  their  order, 
they  resolved,  at  a  chapter  held  at  Vimpsen  in 
the  year  1504,  to  have  recourse  to  fictitious 
visions  and  dreams,  in  which  the  people  at 
that  time  had  an  easy  faith ;  and  they  deter- 
mined to  make  Bern  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions.    A  person  named  Jetzer,  who  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  much  inclined  to  auste- 
ritio,  and  who  had  taken  their  habit  as  a  lay 
brother,  was  chosen  as  the  instrument -of  the 
dcluaioos  they  were  contriving.     One  of  the 


four  Dominicans,  who  had  undertaken  the 
management  of  this  plot,  conveyed  himself 
secretly  into  Jetzer*s  cell,  and  about  midnight 
apiieared  to  him  in  a  horrid  figure,  surrounded 
with  howling  dogs,  and  seemed  to  blow  fire 
from  his  nostrils,  by  the  means  of  a  box  of 
combustibles  which  he  held  near  his  mouth. 
In  this  frightful  form  he  approached  Jetzer^s 
bed,  told  him  that  he  was  the  ghost  of  a 
Dominican,  who  had  been  killed  at  Paris,  as 
a  judgment  of  heaven  for  laying  aside  his 
monastic  habit;  that  he  was  condemned  to 
purgatory  for  this  crime;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  by  his  means,  he  might  be  rescued 
from  his  misery,  which  was  beyond  expression. 
This  story,  accompanied  with  horrible  cries 
and  bowlings,  frightened  poor  Jetzer  out  of 
the  little  wits  he  had,  and  engaged  him  to 
promise  to  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to 
deliver  the  Dominican  from  his  torment. 
Upon  this  the  impostor  told  him,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  extraoidinary  mortifications, 
such  as  the  discipline  of  the  whip,  performed 
during  eight  days  by  the  whole  monaster}-, 
and  Jetzer>  lying  prostrate  in  the  form  of 
one  crucified  in  the  chapel  during  mass,  could 
contribute  to  his  deliverance.  He  ^dde*\ 
that  the  performance  of  these  mortifications 
would  draw  down  upon  Jetzer  the  peculiar 
protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin :  and  con* 
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were  perpetually  employed  in  stigmatizing,  with  the  opprobrious  mark  of 
Heresy,  numbers  of  learned  and  pious  men,  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  properties  of  others  to  augment  their  possessions,  and  in  laying  the 


cloded  hj  nying,  that  he  would  appear  to 
him  again,  aoeompanied  with  two  other  spirita. 
Morning  wu  no  sooner  eome,  than  Jetzer 
gave  an  account  of  this  apparition  to  the  rest 
of  the  convent,  who  all  unanimously  advised 
him  to  undci^  the  discipline  that  was  en- 
joined him :  and  every  one  consented  to  bear 
bis  share  of  the  task  imposed.  The  deluded 
simpleton  obeyed,  and  was  admired  as  a  saint 
by  the  multitudes  that  crowded  about  the 
convent,  while  the  four  friars  that  managed 
the  imposture,  magnified,  in  the  most  pomp- 
ous manner,  the  miracle  of  this  apparition, 
in  their  sermons  and  in  their  discourea.  The 
night  after,  the  apparition  was  renewed  with 
the  addition  of  two  impostors,  dressed  like 
devils,  and  Jetzer*s  fiuth  was  augmented  by 
hearing  from  the  spectre  all  the  secrets  of  his 
life  and  thoughts,  which  the  impostors  had 
learned  from  his  confessor.  In  this  and  some 
subsequent  scenes  (the  detail  of  whose  enor-> 
mities,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  here 
omit)  the  impostor  talked  much  to  Jetzer  of 
the  Dominican  order,  which  he  said  was  pecu- 
liarly dear  to  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  be  added, 
that  the  Virgin  knew  herself  to  be  conceived 
in  original  sin ;  that  the  doctors  who  taught 
the  contrary  were  in  purgatory;  that  the 
blessed  Virgin  abhorred  the  Franciscans  for 
making  her  equid  with  her  Son  ;  and  that  the 
town  of  Bern  would  be  destroyed  for  harbour- 
ing such  plagues  within  her  walls.  In  one 
of  these  apparitions,  Jetzer  imagined  that  the 
Yoice  of  the  spectre  resembled  Ibat  of  the 
prior  of  the  convent,  and  he  was  not  mistaken; 
but,  not  suspecting  a  fraud,  he  gave'*little 
attention  to  this.  The  prior  .appeared  in 
various  forms,  sometimes  in  that  of  St  Bar- 
bara, at  others  in  that  of  SL  Bernard ;  at 
length  he  assumed  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  clothed  himself  in  the 
habits  that  were  employed  to  adorn  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  great  festivals ;  the  little 
images  that  on  these  days  are  set  on  the 
altars,  were  made  use  of  for  angels,  which, 
being  tied  to  a  cord  that  passed  through  a 
pulley  over  Jelzer*s  head,  rose  up  and  down, 
and  danced  about  the  pretended  Vii^n  to  in- 
crease the  delusion.  The  Virgin  thus  equipped, 
addressed  a  long  discourse  to  Jetzer,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  she  told  him  that  she 
was  conceived  in  original  sin,  though  she  had 
remained  but  a  short  time  under  that  blemish. 
She  gave  him,  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  her 
presence,  a  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  which 
turned  from  white  to  red  in  a  moment;  and 
after  various  visits,  in  which  the  greatest  enor- 
mities were  transacted,  the  Virgin-prior  told 
Jetzer,  thas  she  would  give  him  the  most 
affecting  and  undoubted  marks  of  her  Son*s 
love,  Sy  imprinting  on  him  the  five  wounds 
that  pierced  Jrsus  on  the  cross,  as  she  had 
done  before  to  St.  Lucie  and  St.  Cathaiine. 


Accordingly,  she  took  his  hand  by  force,  and 
struck  a  laige  nail  through  it,  which  threw 
the  poor  dupe  into  the  greatest  torment«  The 
next  night  this  masculine  viigin  brought,  as 
he  pretended,  some  of  the  linen  in  which 
Christ  had  been  buried,  to  soften  the  wound, 
and  gave  Jetzer  a  soporific  draught,  which 
had  in  it  the  blood  of  an  nnbaptized  child, 
some  grains  of  incense  and  of  consecrated 
salt,  some  quicksilver,  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
brows o'f  a  child,  all  which,  with  some  stupify- 
ing  and  poisonous  ingredients,  were  mingled 
together  by  the  prior  with  magic  ceremonies, 
and  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  the, 
devil  in  the  hope  of  his  succour.  This  draught 
threw  the  poor  wretch  into  a  sort  of  lethargy, 
during  which  the  monks  imprinted  on  his 
body  the  other  four  wounds  of  Christ  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  felt  no  pain.  When  be 
awakened,  he  found,  to  his  unspeakable  joy, 
these  impressions  on  his  body,  and  came  at 
last  to  fimcy  himself  a  representative  of  Christ 
in  the  various  parts  of  his  passion.  He  was, 
in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  admiring  multi- 
tude on  the  principal  altar  of  the  convent,  to 
the  great  morUfication  of  the  Franciscans.  The 
Dominicans  gave  him  some  other  draughts, 
that  threw  him  into  convulsions,  which  were 
followed  by  a  voice  conveyed  through  a  pipe 
into  the  mouths  of  two  images,  one  of  Mary 
and  another  of  the  child  Jesus ;  the  former 
of  which  had  tears  painted  upon  its  cheeks  in 
a  lively  manner.  The  little  Jesus  asked  his 
mother,  by  means*of  this  voice  (which  was 
that  of  the  prior)  why  sl|e  wept?  and  she 
answered,  that  her  tears  were  owing  to  the 
impious  manner  in  which  the  Franciscans 
attributed  to  her  the  honour  that  was  due 
to  him,  in  saying  that  she  was  conceived  and 
born  without  sin. 

The  apparitions,  false  prodigies,  and  abo- 
minable stratagems  of  these  Dominicans  were 
repeated  every  night,  and  the  matter  was  at 
length  so  grossly  over-acted,  that  simple  as 
Jetzer  was,  he  at  last  discovered  it,  and  had 
slmost  killed  the  prior,  who  appeared  to  hiu 
one  night  in  the  form  of  the  Virgin  with  a 
crown  on  her  head.  The  Dominicans  fearing, 
by  this  discovery,  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their 
imposture,  thought  the  best  method  would  be 
to  own  the  whole  matter  to  Jetzer,  and  to 
engage  him  by  the  most  seducing  promises  of 
opulence  and  glory,  to  carry  on  ihe  cheat.  Jet- 
zer was  persuaded,  or  at  least  appeared  to  be  so. 
But  the  Dominicans,  suspecting  that  he  waa 
bot  entirely  gained  ovor,  resolved  to  poison 
him ;  but  his  constitution  was  so  vigorous,  that 
though  they  gave  him  poison  five  several  times, 
he  was  not  destroyed  by  it.  One  day  they 
sent  him  a  loaf  piepared  with  some  spicea, 
which,  growing  green  in  a  day  or  two,  he 
threw  a  piece  of  it  to  a  wolf  *s  whelps  that 
were  in  the  monastery,  and  it  killed  them 
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most  iniquitous  snares  and  stratagems  for  the  destruction  of  their  adver- 
saries.^ And  they  were  the  principal  counsellors,  by  whose  instigation 
and  advice  Leo  X.  was  determined  to  that  most  rash  and  imprudent  mea- 
sure, even  the  public  condemnation  of  Luther. 

Hie  sute  of  lewn-  XIII.  The  principal  places  in  the  public  schools  of  leam- 
iBff.aadofthe  ing  were  filled  very  frequently  by  monks  of  the  Mendi- 
^'^    *■*  cant  orders.     This  unhappy  circumstance  prevented  their 

emeiging  firom  that  ignorance  and  darkness  which  had  so  long  enveloped 
them :  and  it  also  rendered  them  inaccessible  to  that  auspicious  light  of 
improved  science,  whose  salutary  beams  had  already  been  felt  in  several  of 
the  European  provinces.  The  instructors  of  youth,  dignified  with  the 
venerable  titles  of  Artists,  Grammarians,  Physicians,  and  Dialecticians, 
loaded  the  memories  of  their  laborious  pupils  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
barbarous  terms,  arid  and  senseless  distinctions,  and  scholastic  precepts, 
delivered  in  the  most  inelegant  style ;  and  all  such  as  coidd  repeat  this 
jargon  with  a  certain  readiness  and  rapidity,  were  considered  as  men  of 
unconunon  eloquence  and  erudition.  The  whole  body  of  the  philosophers 
extolled  Aristotle  beyond  all  measure,  while  scarcely  any  studied  him,  and 
noTfb  understood  him.  For  what  was  now  exhibited  as  the  philosophy  of 
that  famous  Grecian  sage,  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  confused  and 
motley  heap  of  obscure  notions,  sentences,  and  divisions,  which  even  the 
public  doctors  and  heads  of  schools  were  unable  to  comprehend.  And  if, 
among  these  thorns  of  scholastic  wisdom,  there  was  any  thing  that  had 
the  appearance  of  fruit,  it  was  crushed  and  blasted  by  the  furious  wrang- 
lings  and  disputes  of  the  Scotists  and  Thomists,  the  Realists  and  Nomi- 
nalists, whose  clamours  and  contentions  were  unhappily  heard  in  all  the 
European  academies. 

The  state  of  theo-       XIY .  The  wrctched  and  senseless  manner  of  teaching 
***^*  theology  in  this  century  may  be  learned  from  many  books 

yet  extant,  which  were  written  by  the  divines  it  produced,  and  which,  in 
reality,  have  no  other  merit  than  their  enormous  bulk.  The  expositors 
qf  the  holy  scriptures  were  very  few  in  number  diiring  this  century ;  and 
there  were  scarcely  any  of  the  Christian  doctors  that  had  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  oracles.  This  kind  of  knowledge  was  so  rare,  that  when 
Luther  arose  there  could  not  be  found,  even  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
which  was  considered  the  first  and  most  famous  of  all  the  public  schools  of 
learning,  a  single  person  qualified  to  dispute  with  him,  or  oppose  his  doc- 
trine upon  a  scripture  foundation.  Any  commentators,  that  were  at  this 
time  to  be  found,  were  such  as,  laying  aside  all  attention  to  the  true 
meaning  and  force  of  the  words  of  scripture,  which  their  profound  igno- 


imniedmtelj.  At  another  time  they  poisoned 
tbe  boat,  or  eoniecrated  wafer,  but  aa  ho 
Tomited  it  up  toon  after  he  swallowed  it,  he 
escaped  once  more.  In  abort,  there  were  no 
meana  of  aecaring  him,  wbich  the  most  detest- 
able iropietj  and  barbarity  coaid  indent,  that 
they  did  not  pat  in  practice,  till  finding  at  last 
an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  convent, 
be  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  magi»> 
tratea,  to  whom  he  made  a  full  discovery  of 
tlaia  infernal  plot  The  affair  being  brought 
to  Rome,  commisaariea  were  sent  from  thence 
to  examine  the  matter ;  and  the  whole  cheat 
being  fully  proved,  the  four  friart  were  so- 
lemnly degraded  firom  their  priesthood,  and 
wen  burned  alive,  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1509.    Jetzerdied  some  time  after  at  Con- 


stance, having  poisoned  himself,  as  was  be> 
lieved  by  some.  Had  his  life  been  taken 
away  before  he  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  discovery  already  mentioned,  this 
execrable  and  horrid  plot,  which,  in  many  of 
its  circumtitances,  was  conducted  with  art, 
would  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  a  stupendous  miracle.  This  is  a  very  brief 
account  of  tbe  matter ;  such  as  are  desirous 
of  a  more  circumstantial  relation  of  this  famous 
imposture,  may  consult  the  authors  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  note. 

^  See  Bilib.  Pirkheimeri  Eptstola  ad  H»* 
drianum  Pontif.  Maxim,  de  Dominicanorum 
Flagitiis,  in  0pp.  ejus,  p.  372.  This  letter  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Gcrdesii  Introd.  ad  FTistor. 
Ronovati  Evangelii,  torn.  i.  p.  170,  Append. 
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ranee  of  the  original  languages  and  of  the  rules  of  cridcism  rendered 
them  incapable  of  investigating,  gave  a  loose  to  their  vain  and  irregular 
fancies  in  the  pursuit  of  mysterious  significations.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  public  teachers  belonged  to  those  classes  of  divines  which  we  have 
formerly  mentioned  under  the  titles  of  Positivi  and  Sententiarii,  who  were 
extremely  fond,  the  former  of  loading  their  accounts  both  of  the  truths  and 
precepts  of  religion,  with  multiplied  quotations  and  authorities  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  doctors ;  the  latter  of  explaining  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  by  the  rules  of  a  subtile  and  intricate  philosophy. 
The  liberty  of  de-  ^V.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  the 
**w"*ti*"***"*  divines  of  this  century  disputed  with  a  good  deal  of  free- 
dom upon  religious  subjects,  and  even  upon  those  that 
were  looked  upon  as  most  essential  to  salvation.  There  were  several 
points  of  doctrine  which  had  not  been  as  yet  fixed  and  determined  by 
the  authority  of  the  church ;  nor  did  the  pontiffs,  without  some  very 
urgent  reason,  restrain  the  right  of  private  judgment,  or  force  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  except  in  those  cases  where  doctrines  were  adopted  that 
seemed  detrimental  to  the  supremacy  of  the  apostolic  see,  or  to  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  could  mention  many  Christian  doctors  before  Luther,  who  inculcated 
not  only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  applause,  the  very  same  tenets 
that  afterwards  drew  upon  him  such  heavy  accusations  and  such  bitter  re- 
proaches. And  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  great  reformer  might  have 
propagated  these  opinions  without  any  danger  or  molestation,  had  he  not 
pointed  his  warm  remonstrances  against  the  opulence  of  Rome,  the  over- 
grown fortunes  of  the  bishops,  the  majesty  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  tower- 
ing ambition  of  the  Dominicans. 

The  nature  of  re-  XVI.  The  public  worship  of  the  Deity  was  now  no  more 
iigious  worship  than  a  pompous  round  of  external  ceremonies,  the  greatest 
brated  at  this  P^^^  of  which  were  insignificant  and  senseless,  and  much 
time.  more  adapted  to  dazzle  the  eyes  than  to  touch  the  heart. 

The  number  of  those  who  were  at  all  qualified  to  administer  public  instruc- 
tion to  the  people  was  not  very  considerable ;  and  their  discourses,  which 
contained  little  else  than  fictitious  reports  of  miracles  and  prodigies,  in- 
sipid fables,  wretched  quibbles,  and  illiterate  jargon,  deceived  the  multitude 
instead  of  instructing  them.  Several  of  these  sermons  are  yet  extant, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  the  highest  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. Those  who,  on  account  of  their  gravity  of  ihanners,  or  supposed 
superiority  in  point  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  held  the  most  distinguished 
rank  among  these  vain  declaimers,  had  a  common-place  set  of  subjects 
allotted  to  them,  on  which  they  were  constantly  exercising  the  force  of 
their  lungs  and  the  power  of  their  eloquence.  These  subjects  were,  the 
authority  of  the  holy  mother  church,  and  the  obligations  of  obedience  to 
her  decisions ;  the  virtues  and  merits  of  the  saints,  and  their  credit  in  the 
court  of  heaven  ;  the  dignity,  glory,  and  love  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  the 
efficacy  of  relics ;  the  duty  of  adorning  churches  and  endowing  monaste- 
ries ;  the  necessity  of  good  works  (as  that  phrase  was  then  understood)  to 
salvation ;  the  intolerable  burnings  of  purgatory,  and  the  utility  of  indul- 
gences. Such  were  the  subjects  that  employed  the  zeal  and  labours  of  the 
most  eminent  doctors  of  this  century ;  and  they  were,  indeed,  the  only 
subjects  that  could  tend  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  good  old  mother  church, 
and  advance  her  temporal  interests.  A  ministry,  who  would  have  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
to  exhibit  the   example   of  its  divine  Author,  and  the  efficacy  of  his 
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mediation,  as  the  most  power^l  motives  to  righteousness  and  virtue, 
and  to  represent  the  love  of  God  and  mankind  as  the  great  duties  of 
the  Christian  life :  such  a  ministry  would  have  heen  very  unprofitable 
servants  to  the  church  and  to  the  papacy,  however  they  might  have  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  virtue  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
The  corrnot  «ad  XVII.  The  state   of  things   that   we   have   now  been 

"oiTSthe^^'  describing,  exhibits  to  our  view  the  true  causes  of  that 

pieingenenL  incredible  ignorance  in  religious  matters  which  reigned 
universally  in  all  countries,  and  among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men ;  an  ig- 
norance accompanied  by  the  vilest  forms  of  superstition,  and  the  greatest 
corruption  of  manners.  The  clergy,  who  presided  over  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  far  from  showing  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  enlighten  the  ignorance  or  to  check  the  superstition  of  the 
times  ;  nay,  instead  of  opposing,  they  rather  nourished  and  promoted 
them,  as  conducive  to  their  safety,  and  favourable  to  their  interests. 
Nor  was  there  more  zeal  shown  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  immorality 
and  licentiousness,  than  in  dispelling  the  clouds  of  superstition  and 
ignorance.  For  the  prudence  of  the  church  had  easily  foreseen  that  the 
traffic  of  indulgences  could  not  but  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
crimes  and  vices  of  mankind ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  virtue  gained  an 
ascendant  upon  the  manners  of  the  multitude,  the  profits  arising  from 
expiations,  satis&ctions,  and  such  like  ecclesiastical  contrivances,  must 
necessarily  decrease. 
A  fcfonnation  in         XVIII.  Such  was   then   the    dismal   condition   of  the 

theetanichar-      chiirch.     Its    Corruption   was    complete,   and   the    abuses 
**''  **  that  it  permitted   were   gone   to   the    greatest  height  of 

enormity.  But  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  this  corruption  was  the 
ardour  and  impatience  with  which  all,  who  were  endowed  with  any 
tolerable  portion  of  solid  learning,  genuine  piety,  or  even  good  sense, 
desired  to  see  the  church  reformed  and  purged  from  these  shocking  abuses. 
And  the  number  of  those  who  were  affected  in  this  manner  was  very  con- 
siderable in  all  parts  of  the  western  world.  The  greatest  part  of  them, 
indeed,  were  perhaps  over-moderate  in  their  demands.  They  did  not 
extend  their  views  so  far  as  a  change  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, a  suppression  of  those  doctrines,  which,  however  absurd,  had 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  credit  by  jtheir  antiquity,  nor  even  to  the  abro- 
gation of  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  had  been  multiplied  in  such 
an  extravagant  manner,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  religion  and  rational 
piety.  All  they  aimed  at  was,  to  set  limits  to  the  overgrown  power  of 
the  pontiffs,  to  reform  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  prevent 
the  frauds  that  were  too  commonly  practised  by  that  order  of  men ;  to 
dispel  the  ignorance  and  correct  the  errors  of  the  blinded  multitude,  and 
to  deliver  them  from  the  heavy  and  unsupportable  burdens  that  were 
imposed  upon  them  under  religious  pretexts.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  any  of  these  salutary  purposes  without  the  suppression  of  various 
absurd  and  impious  opinions,  from  whence  the  grievances  complained  of 
sprung,  and,  indeed,  without  a  general  reformation  of  the  religion  that 
was  publicly  professed :  so  was  this  reformation  supposed  to  be  ardently, 
though  silently  wished  for,  by  all  those  who  publicly  demanded  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members. 

The  Mystici  XIX.  If  any  sparks  of  real  piety  subsisted  under  this 

despotic   empire    of  superstition,   they  were    only  to   be 

found  among  the  Mystics.     For  this  sect,  renouncing  the  subtil ty  of  the 

schools,  the  vain  contentions  of  the  learned,  with  all  the  acts  and  cere- 
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moniea  of  external  worship,  exhorted  their  followers  to  aim  at  nothing 
hut  internal  sanctity  of  heart,  and  communion  with  God,  the  centre  and 
source  of  holiness  and  perfection.  Hence  the  Mystics  were  loved  and 
respected  hy  many  persons  who  had  a  serious  sense  of  religion,  and  were 
of  a  tender  and  devotional  complexion.  But  as  they  were  not  entirely 
free  from  the  reigning  superstitions,  hut  associated  many  vulgar  errors 
with  their  practical  precepts  and  directions ;  and  as  their  excessive  passion 
for  contemplation  led  them  into  many  chimerical  notions,  and  sometimes 
into  a  degree  of  fmadcism  that  approached  to  madness,  more  effectual 
succours  than  theirs  were  necessary  to  comhat  the  inveterate  errors  of  the 
times,^  and  to  hring  ahout  the  reformation  that  was  expected  with  such 
impatience. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    THE     REFORMATION,    FROM    ITS    FIRST     BEOINNINOS,    TO    THE 

CONFESSION    GIVEN    IN    AT    AUGSBURG. 

ThedAwnofare-  ^'  ^^*^*  *^®  Roman  pontiff  slumbered  in  security  at 
formation  rises  the  head  of  the  church,  and  saw  nothing  throughout  the 
unexpectedij.  ^^^j.  extent  of  his  dominion  but  tranquillity  and  submission ; 
and  while  the  worthy  and  pious  professors  of  genuine  Christianity  almost 
despaired  of  seeing  that  reformation  on  which  their  most  ardent  desires 
and  expectations  were  bent ;  an  obscure  and  inconsiderable  person  arose, 
on  a  sudden,  in  the  year  1517,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  long- 
expected  change,  by  opposing,  with  undaunted  resolution,  his  single 
force  to  the  torrent  of  papal  ambition  and  despostism.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  Martin  Luther,  a  native  of  Aisleben,  in  Saxony,  a  monk  of  the 
Augustinian  Eremites,  who  were  one  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  academy  that  had  been  erected 
at  Wittemberg,  a  few  years  before  this  period,  by  Frederic  the  Wise.  The 
papal  chair  was  at  that  time  filled  by  Leo  X.  Maximilian  I.  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  was  king  of  the  Romans,  and  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Frederic,  already  mentioned,  elector  of  Saxony.  The  bold  efforts  of 
this  new  adversary  of  the  pontiffs  were  honoured  with  the  applauses  of 
many,  but  few  or  none  entertained  hopes  of  their  success.  It  seemed 
scarcely  possible  that  this  puny  David  could  hurt  a  Goliah,  whom  so 
many  heroes  had  opposed  in  vain. 

II.  None  of  the  qualities  or  talents  that  distinguished 
Luther  were  of  a  common  or  ordinary  kind.  His  genius 
was  truly  great  and  unparalleled ;  his  memory  vast  and  tenacious :  his 
patience  in  supporting  trials,  difficulties,  and  labour,  incredible ;  his  mag- 
nanimity invincible,  and  independent  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs ; 
and  his  learning  most  extensive,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
All  this  will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  his  enemies,  at  least  by  such  of 
them  as  are  not  totally  blinded  by  a  spirit  of  partiality  and  faction.  He 
was  deeply  versed  in  ihe  theology  and  philosophy  that  were  in  vogue  in 
the  schools  during  this  century,  and  he  taught  them  both  with  the  greatest 
reputation  and  success  in  the  academy  of  Wittemberg.  As  a  philosopher, 
he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which  was  the  system 
adopted  by  his  order ;  while  in  divinity  he  followed  chiefly  the  sentiments 
of  Augustin ;  but  in  both  he  preferred  the  decisions  of  Scripture,  and  the 
dictates  of  right  reason,  before  the  authority  and  opinions  of  fallible  men. 
It  would  be  equally  rash  and  absurd  to  represent  this  great  man  as  exempt 
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froin  error,  and  free  from  infirmities  and  defects ;  yet,  if  we  except  the 
contagious  effects  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  we  shall  perhaps  find  but  a  few  things  in 
his  character  that  render  him  liable  to  reproach.* 

Indulgence  axe  III.  The  first  opportunity  that  this  great  man  had  of  un* 

jSh^Trti^in     folding  to  the  view  of  a  blinded  and  deluded  age  the  truth 
1517.  which  had  struck  his  astonished  sight,  was  offered  by  a  Do- 

minican, whose  name  was  John  Tetzel.^  This  bold  and  enterprising  monk 
had  been  chosen,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  impudence,  by  Albert,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  to  preach  and  proclaim  in  Germany  those 
&inous  indulgences  of  Leo  X«  which  administered  the  remission  of  all  sins, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  however  enormous  their  nature,  to  those  who 
were  rich  enough  to  purchase  them.  The  frontless  monk  executed  this 
iniquitous  commission  not  only  with  matchless  insolence,  indecency,*  and 
fraud,  but  even  carried  his  impiety  so  far  as  to  derogate  from  the  all-suf- 
ficient power  and  influence  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  At  this,  Luther,  un- 
able to  smother  his  just  indignation,  raised  his  warning  voice,  and,  in 
ninety-five  propositions,  maintained  publicly  at  Wittemberg,  on  the  SOth 
of  September,  in  the  year  1517,  censured  the  extravagant  extortion  of 
these  questors,  and  plainly  pointed  out  the  Roman  pontiff  as  a  partaker  of 
their  guilt,  since  he  suffered  the  people  to  be  seduced,  by  such  delusions, 
from  placing  their  principal  confidence  in  Christ,  the  only  proper  object  of 
tbeir  trust.  This  was  the  commencement  and  foundation  of  that  memo- 
rable rupture  and  revolution  in  the  church,  which  humbled  the  grandeur 
of  the  lordly  pontiffs,  and  eclipsed  so  great  a  part  of  their  glory.*^ 


*  The  writers  who  have  giyen  anj  circum- 
•tnntial  acooont  of  Luther  and  his  transao- 
tions,  are  acenratelj  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fkbridna,  in  his  Centifolium  Lutberanum; 
the  first  part  of  which  was  published  at  Ham- 
buig  in  the  jear  1 728,  and  the  second  in  1730, 
in  8to. 

^  The  historians  who  ha^e  particularly  men- 
tioned Tetzcl,  and  his  odious  methods  of  de- 
luding the  multitude,  are  ennmermied  in  the 
work  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  part  I.  p. 
47,  part  II.  p.  530.— What  is  said  of  this  yUe 
dcodver  by  Echard  and  Quetif,  in  the  Scrip* 
tores  Ordin.  Predicator,  torn.  ii.  p.  40,  disco- 
vm  the  blindest  zeal  and  the  meanest  par- 
tiality. 

'  t^*  In  describing  the  efficacy  of  these  in- 
dalgeoees,  Tetzel  said,  among  other  enorml- 
tiea,  that  **  eren  had  any  one  ravished  the 
motlier  of  Ood,  he  (Tetzel)  had  wherewithal 
to  effiwe  his  guilt"  He  also  boasted,  that 
^  he  had  sared  more  souls  from  hell  by  these 
indulgences,  than  St.  Peter  had  conyerted  to 
Christianity  by  his  preaching.*^ 

*  99'  Dr.  Mosbeim  has  taken  no  noUoe  of 
the  calnmniei  invented  and  propagated  by 
■ome  late  authors,  in  order  to  mske  Luther's 
zealous  opposition  to  the  publication  of  indul- 
gcneet  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  selfish  and 
ignoble  motiTei.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be 
^proper  to  set  that  in  a  true  light ;  not  that 
the  canse  of  the  reformation  (which  must 
stand  by  its  own  intrinsic  dignity,  and  is  in 
no  way  aflbcted  by  the  views  or  character  of 
ita  instmments)  can  derive  any  strength  from 
this  inquiry ;  but  as  it  may  tend  to  vindicate 


the  personal  character  of  a  man,  who  has  done 
eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  has  thought  proper  to  repeat 
what  the  enemies  of  the  reformation,  and  some 
of  its  dubious  or  ill-informed  friends,  have 
advanced,  with  respect  to  the  motives  that 
engaged  Luther  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgencei.  This  elegant  and  persuasive  hia- 
torian  tells  us,  that  the  **  Austin  friars  had 
usually  been  employed  in  Saxony  to  preach 
iudulgenocs,  and  from  this  trust  had  derived 
both  profit  and  consideration;  that  Arcem- 
boldi  gave  this  occupation  to  the  Dominicans  ;* 
that  Martin  Luther,  anAusUn  friar,  professor 
in  the  University  of  Wittembeig,  resenting  the 
affront  put  upon  his  order,  began  to  preach 
against  the  abuses  that  were  committed  in  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  and  being  provoked  by 
opposition,  proceeded  even  to  decry  indulgences 
themselves.**  t  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr. 
Hume*s  candour  had  engaged  him  to  esunine 
this  accusation  better  before  he  had  ventured 
to  repeat  it  For  in  the  6rst  plaee,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  Austin  friars  had  been  usually 
employed  in  Saxony  to  preach  indulgences. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  commission  had 
been  offered  alternately,  and  sometimes  jointly, 
to  all  the  Mendicants,  whether  Austin  friars, 
Dominicans,  Fhmciscans,  orCarmelitea.  Nay, 
from  the  year  1229,  that  lucrative  commission 
was  principally  entrusted  with  the  Domini- 

*  Hume*s  History  of  England,  under  the 
House  of  Tudor,  voL  i.  p.  119. 
t  Id.  ib.  PL  120. 
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and  Tetsel. 
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IV.  This  debate  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  was,  at 
first,  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  and  might  have  been 
determined  with  the  utmost  focility,  had  Leo  X.  been  dis-> 


cans;*  and,  in  the  records  which  relate  to 
indulgences,  we  rarelj  meet  with  the  name 
of  an  Austin  friar,  and  not  one  single  act  hj 
which  it  appears  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  ever 
named  the  friars  of  that  order  to  the  office 
under  consideration.  More  particularly  it  is 
remarkable,  that  for  half  a  century  before 
Luther,  t.  «•  from  1450  to  1517,  during 
which  period  indulgences  were  sold  with  the 
most  scandalous  marks  of  aTaricious  extortion 
and  impudence,  we  scarcely  meet  with  the 
name  of  an  Austin  fnar  employed  in  that 
serrice,  if  we  except  a  monk  named  Palzius, 
who  was  no  more  than  an  underling  of  the  p»> 
pal  questor  Raymond  Peraldus;  so  far  is  it  from 
being  true,  that  the  Augustin  order  were  ex> 
clusively,  or  even  usually  employed  in  that 
service.f  Mr.  Hume  has  built  his  assertion 
upon  the  sole  authority  of  a  single  expression 
of  Paul  Sarpi,  which  has  been  abundantly  re- 
futed by  De  Prierio,  Pallavicini,  and  Graveson, 
the  mortal  enemies  of  Luther. — But  it  may 
be  alleged,  that,  even  supposing  it  was  not 
usual  to  employ  the  Augustin  friars  alone  in 
the  propagation  of  indulgences,  yet  Luther 
might  be  offended  at  seeing  such  an  important 
commission  given  to  the  Dominicans  exclu- 
sively, and  that,  consequently,  this  was  his 
motive  in  opposing  the  propagation  of  indul- 
gences. To  show  the  injustice  of  this  allegar 
tion,  I  observe. 

Secondly,  That  in  the  time  of  Luther,  the 
preaching  of  indulgences  was  become  such  an 
odious  and  unpopular  matter,  that  it  is  far 
from  being  probable  that  Luther  would  have 
been  solicitous  about  obtaining  such  a  com- 
mission either  for  himself  or  for  bis  order. 
The  princes  of  Europe,  with  many  bishops, 
and  multitudes  of  learned  and  pious  men,  had 
opened  their  eyes  upon  the  turpitude  of  this 
infamous  traffic;  and  even  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  opposed  it  publicly,  both  in 
their  discourses  and  in  their  writings.^:  Nay 
more,  the  very  commission  which  is  supposed 
to  have  excited  the  envy  of  Luther,  was  of- 
fered by  Leo  to  the  general  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  was  refused  both  by  him  and  his  order,$ 
who  gave  it  over  entirely  to  Albert,  bishop  of 
Mentz  and  Magdeburg.  Is  it  then  to  be  inm- 
gined,  that  either  Luther  or  the  other  Austin 
friars  aspired  after  a  commission  of  which  the 
Franciscans  were  ashamed  ?    Besides,  it  is  a 

*  See  Weismanni  Memorabilia  Historise 
SacrvN.  T.  p.  1051,1115. 

t  See  Uappii  Disser.  de  Nonnullis  Indul- 
gentiamm,  Slec.  xiv.  et  xv.  Questoribus,  p. 
S84,  887. 

t  See  Walch  0pp.  Luther,  tom.  xr.  p.  114, 
288,  312,  349:  Seckendorf,  Hist.  Luthera- 
nismi,  lib.  i.  see.  vi.  p.  13. 

§  See  Walch.  loc  cit  p.  871. 


mistake  to  affirm,  that  this  office  was  given  to 
the  Dominicans  in  general :  since  it  was  given 
to  Tetzel  alone,  an  individual  member  of  that 
order,  who  had  been  notorious  for  his  profli- 
gacy, barbarily,  and  extortion. 

But  that  neither  resentment  nor  envy  were 
the  motives  that  led  Luther  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  and  publication  of  indulgences,  will 
appear  with  the  utmost  evidence,  if  we  con- 
sider, in  the  third  place.  That  he  was  never 
accused  of  any  such  motives,  either  in  the 
edicts  of  the  pontifla  of  his  time,  or  amidst 
the  other  reproaches  of  the  contemporary 
writers  who  defended  the  cause  of  Rome,  and 
who  were  fiur  from  being  spsring  of  their  in- 
vectives and  calumnies.  All  the  contempo- 
rary adversariea  of  Luther  are  absolutely  silent 
on  this  head.  From  the  year  1517  to  1546, 
when  the  dispute  about  indulgences  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  warmth  and  animo- 
sity, not  one  writer  ever  ventured  to  reproadi 
Luther  with  these  ignoble  motives  of  opposi- 
tion now  under  consideration.  I  speak  not  of 
Erasmus,  Sleidan,  De  Thou,  Guicciardini,  and 
others,  whose  testimony  might  perhaps  be  sus- 
pected of  partiality  in  his  favour,  but  I  speak 
of  Cajetan,  Hogstrat,  De  Prierio,  Emser,  and 
even  the  infamous  John  Tetzel,  whom  Luther 
opposed  with  such  viehemence  and  bitterness. 
Even  Ck>chlnus  was  silent  on  this  head  during 
the  life  of  Luther;  though  after  the  death  of 
that  great  reformer  he  broached  the  calumny 
I  am  here  refuting.  But  such  was  the  scan^ 
dalous  character  of  this  man,  who  was  noto- 
rious for  fraud,  calumny,  lying,  and  their 
sister  vices,*  that  Pallavicini,  Bossuet,  and 
other  enemies  of  Luther,  wore  ashamed  to 
make  use  either  of  his  name  or  testimony. 
Now,  may  it  not  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the 
contemporaries  of  Luther  were  better  judges 
of  his  character,  and  the  principles  from  which 
he  acted,  tlian  those  who  lived  in  after  times  ? 
Can  it  be  imagined,  that  motives  of  action, 
which  escaped  the  prying  eyes  of  Lutber*s  oon- 
temporsries,  should  have  discovered  themselves 
to  us,  who  live  at  such  a  distance  of  timcfrt>m 
the  scene  of  action,  to  M.  Bossuet,  to  Mr. 
Hume,  and  to  other  abettors  of  this  ill- con- 
trived snd  foolish  story.  Either  tliere  are  no 
rules  of  moral  evidence,  or  Mr.  Hume*s  a*- 
sertion  is  entirely  groundless. 

I  may  add  many  other  considerations,  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  supposing  that 
Luther  exposed  himself  to  the  rage  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  to  the  persecutions  of  an  ex- 
asperated clergy,  to  the  severity  of  such  a  po- 
tent and  despotic  prince  as  Charles  V.,  to  death 
itself,  and  that  from  a  principle  of  avarice  and 
ambition.     But  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy 

every  candid  mind. 

— 

*  Sleidan  De  Statu  Rel.  tot  Reip.  in  Dedic. 
Epist  ad  August  Elector. 
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posed  to  follow  the  healing  method  which  common  pnidence  must  have 
naturally  pointed  out  on  such  an  occasion.  For,  after  all,  tliis  was  no 
more  than  a  private  dispute  between  two  monks,  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  pope's  power  widi  respect  to  the  remission  of  sin.  Luther  con- 
fessed that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  clothed  with  the  power  of  remitting 
the  human  punishments  inflicted  upon  transgressors,  i.  e.  the  punishments 
denounced  by  the  church,  and  its  visible  head,  the  bishop  of  Rome ; 
but  he  strenuously  denied  that  his  power  extended  to  the  remission 
of  the  divine  punishments  allotted  to  offenders,  either  in  this  present, 
or  in  a  future  state;  affirming,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  punish- 
ments could  only  be  removed  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  by  voluntary 
acts  of  mortification  and  penance,  undertaken  and  performed  by  the  trans- 
gressor. The  doctrine  of  Tetzel  was  indeed  directly  opposite  to  the 
sentiments  of  Luther;  for  this  senseless  and  designing  monk  asserted, 
that  all  punishments,  present  and  future,  human  and  divine,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  came  within  the  reach 
of  his  absolving  power.  This  matter  had  often  been  debated  before  the 
present  period,  but  the  popes  had  always  been  prud.  nt  enough  to  leave 
it  undecided.  These  debates,  however,  being  sometimes  treated  with 
neglect,  and  at  others  carried  on  without  wisdom,  the  seeds  of  discord 
gained  imperceptibly  new  accessions  of  strength  and  vigour,  and,  from 
small  beginnings,  produced  at  length  revolutions,  and  events  of  the 
most  momentous  nature. 

The  adversaries  of  ^*  "^^  sentiments  of  Luther  were  received  with  ap- 
Lntber  aod  Uie  plause  by  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  which  had  long 
ronao  e  .  g^Q^^jg^  under  the  avarice  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  extor- 
tions of  their  tax-gatherers,  and  had  murmured  grievously  against 
the  various  stratagems  that  were  daily  put  in  practice,  with  the  most 
frontless  impudence,  to  fleece  the  rich,  and  to  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor.  But  the  votaries  of  Rome  were  filled  with  horror,  when  they 
were  informed  of  the  opinions  propagated  by  the  Saxon  reformer ;  more 
especially  the  Dominicans,  who  looked  upon  their  order  as  insulted 
and  attacked  in  the  person  of  Tetzel.  The  alarm  of  controversy  was 
therefore  sounded,  and  Tetzel  himself  appeared  immediately  in  the  field 
against  Luther,  whose  sentiments  he  pretended  to  refute  in  two  academi- 
cal discourses,  which  he  pronounced  on  occasion  of  his  promotion  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  the  year  following  (1518)  two 
&mous  Dominicans,  Sylvester  de  Prierio  and  Hogstrat,  the  former  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  the  latter  a  German,  rose  up  also  against  the  adven- 
turous reformer,  and  attacked  him  at  Cologne  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
and  ardour.  Their  example  was  soon  followed  by  another  formid- 
able champion,  named  Eckius,  a  celebrated  professor  of  divinity  at  In- 
golstadt,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Dominican  order. 
Luther  stood  firm  against  these  united  adversaries,  and  was  neither 
vanquished  by  their  arguments,  nor  daunted  by  their  talents  and  reputa- 
tion ;  but  answered  their  objections,  and  refuted  their  reasonings  with  the 
greatest  strength  of  evidence,  and  a  becoming  spirit  of  resolution  and  per- 
severance. At  the  same  time,  however,  he  addressed  himself  by  letters, 
written  in  the  most  submissive  and  respectM  terms,  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  to  several  of  the  bishops,  showing  them  the  uprightness 
of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  the  justness  of  his  cause,  and  declaring  his 
readiness  to  change  his  sentiments,  as  soon  as  he  should  sec  them  fairly 
proved  to  be  erroneous. 

VOL.  11.  c 
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A  conference  held  VI.  At  first,  Leo  X.  beheld  this  controversy  with  indif- 
an^Sfetanar  ference  and  contempt ;  but,  being  informed  by  the  emperor 
Augsburg.  Maximilian  I.  not  only  of  its  importance,  but  also  of  the 

fatal  divisions  it  was  likely  to  produce  in  Germany,  he  summoned  Luther 
to  appear  before  him  at  Rome,  and  there  to  plead  the  cause  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  maintain.  This  papal  summons  was  superseded  by  Frederic 
the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  pretended  that  the  cause  of  Luther  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  of-  a  German  tribunal,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  empire.  The  pontiff  yielded  to 
the  remonstrances  of  this  prudent  and  magnanimous  prince,  and  ordered 
Luther  to  justify  his  intentions  and  doctrines  before  cardinal  Cajetan,  who 
was  at  this  time  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  In  this  first  step,  the 
court  of  Rome  gave  a  specimen  of  that  temerity  and  imprudence  with 
which  all  its  negotiations,  in  this  weighty  affair,  were  afterwards  conducted. 
For,  instead  of  reconciling,  nothing  could  tend  more  to  inflame  matters 
than  the  choice  of  Cajetan,  a  Dominican,  and,  consequently,  the  declared' 
enemy  of  Luther,  and  friend  of  Tetzel,  as  judge  and  arbitrator  in  this  nice 
and  perilous  controversy. 

The  Issue  of  this  VII.    Luther,  however,  repaired  to  Augsburg,  in  the 

conference.  month  of  October  1518,  and  conferred  at  three  different 
meetings,  with  Cajetan  himself,"  concerning  the  points  in  debate.  But 
had  he  even  been  disposed  to  yield  to  the  court  of  Rome,  this  imperious 
legate  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  improper  to  encourage  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  purpose.  The  high  spirit  of  Luther  was  not  to  be  tamed 
by  the  arrogant  dictates  of  mere  authority ;  such,  however,  were  the  only 
methods  of  persuasion  employed  by  the  haughty  cardinal.  He,  in  an 
overbearing  tone,  desired  Luther  to  renounce  his  opinions,  without  even 
attempting  to  prove  them  erroneous,  and  insisted,  with  importunity,  on  his 
confessing  humbly  his  fault,  and  submitting  respectfully  to  (he  judgment 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.^  The  Saxon  reformer  could  not  think  of  yielding 
to  terms  so  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  so  despotically  proposed ;  so 
that  the  conferences  were  absolutely  without  effect.  For  Luther,  finding 
his  adversary  and  judge  inaccessible  to  reason  and  argument,  left  Augsburg 
all  of  a  sudden,  after  having  appealed  from  the  present  decisions  of  the 
pontiff  to  those  which  he  should  pronounce,  when  better  informed ;  and, 
in  this  step,  he  seemed  yet  to  respect  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome.*  But  Leo  X.  on  the  other  hand,  let  loose  the  reins  to  ambition 
and  despotism,  and  carried  things  to  the  utmost  extremity ;  for,  in  the 
month  of  November,  in  this  same  year,  he  published  a  special  edict,  com- 
manding his  spiritual  subjects  to  acknowledge  his  power  of  delivering 
from  all  the  punishments  due  to  sin  and  transgression  of  every  kind.  As 
soon  as  Luther  received  information  of  this  inconsiderate  and  violent 
measure,  he  perceived  plainly  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  bring 


.  I 


*  There  is  a  lai^  acootint  of  this  cardinal 
given  by  Quetif  and  Echard,  Scriptor.  Ordin. 
Pnedicator.  torn.  ii.  p.  14. 

'  The  imperious  and  imprudent  manner  in 
which  Cajetan  bebayed  towards  Luther  was 
highly  disapproved  of,  even  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
as  appears,  among  other  testimoniee,  from 
Paulo  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
b.  I.  p.  22,  The  conduct  of  Cajetan  is  defended 
by  Echard,  in  his  Scriptor.  Ord.Prsedicator.  t.  ii. 
p.  15,  but  with  little  prudence,  and  less  axgu- 
ment  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  court 


of  Rome,  and  its  unthinking  sovereign,  were 
not  less  culpable  than  Cajetan  in  the  whole  of 
this  transaction .  Since  they  might  easily  foresee, 
that  a  Dominican  legate  was  of  all  others  the 
most  unlikely  to  treat  Luther  with  modera- 
tion and  impartiality,  and  consequently  the 
most  improper  to  reconcile  matters. 

V  See  B.  Christ.  Frid.  Bomeri  Diss,  de 
CoUoquio  Lutheri  cum  Csjetano,  Leips.  1 722, 
in  4 to ;  Yal.  Em.  Loscheri  Acta  et  Docn- 
menta  Reformat  tom.  ii.  cap.  xi.  p.  435, 
0]pp.  Lutheri,  tom.  zxiv.  p.  409. 
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the   court  of  Rome  to  any  reasonable  terms;  he  therefore  repaired  to 
Wittemberg,   and  on  the   28th  of  November,  appealed  from   the  pon- 
tiff to  a  general  councO. 
The  traoMctioiu         VIII.  In  the  mean  dme  the  Roman  pontiff  became  sen- 

of  liiitiu.  giijig  Qf  ^Q  imprudence  he  had  been  guilty  of,  in  entrusting 

Cajetan  with  such  a  commission,  and  endeavoured  to  mend  the  matter  by 
employing  a  man  of  more  candour  and  impartiality,  and  better  acquainted 
with  business,  iu  order  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Luther,  and  to  engage 
that  reformer  to  submission  and  obedience.  This  new  legate  was  Charles 
AU  the  piojeeto  of    Miltitz,  a  Saxon  knight,  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Leo 

Si^Sl^^erudbi    ^'9  <^d  whose  lay  character  exposed  him  less  to  the  pre- 

1319.  judices  that  arise  from  a  spirit  of  party,  than  if  he  had  been 

clothed  with  the  splendid  purple  or  the  monastic  frock.  He  was  also  a 
persoa  of  great  prudence,  penetration,  and  dexterity,  and  every  way  quali- 
fied for  the  execution  of  such  a  nice  and  critical  commission  as  this  was. 
Leo,  therefore,  sent  him  into  Saxony  to  present  to  Frederic  the  golden 
consecrated  rose,  (which  the  pontiffs  are  used  to  bestow,  as  a  particular  mark 
of  distinction,  on  those  princes  for  whom  they  have,  or  tiiink  proper  to 
profess,  an  uncommon  friendship  and  esteem,)  and  to  treat  with  Luther, 
not  only  about  finishing  his  controversy  with  Tetzel,  but  also  concerning  the 
methods  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  court  of 
Rome.  Nor,  indeed,  were  the  negotiations  of  this  prudent  minister  entirely 
unsuccessful ;  for  in  his  first  conference  with  Luther,  at  Altenburg,  in  the 
year  1519,  he  carried  matters  so  far  as  to  persuade  him  to  write  a  submis- 
sive letter  to  Leo  X.,  promising  to  observe  a  profound  silence  upon  the 
matters  in  debate,  provided  that  the  same  obligation  shoidd  be  imposed 
upon  his  adversaries.  The  same  year,  in  the  month  of  October,  Miltitz 
had  a  second  conference  with  Luther  in  the  castle  of  Leibenwerd,  and  a 
third  the  year  following,  at  Lichtenberg.**  These  meetings,  which  were 
reciprocally  oonducted  with  moderation  and  decency,  gave  great  hopes  of 
an  approaching  reconciliation ;  nor  were  these  hopes  ill-founded.'  But  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  enemies  of  Luther,  and  the  arrogant  spirit,  as 
well  as  unaccountable  imprudence,  of  the  court  of  Rome,  blasted  these  fair 
expectations^  and  kindled  anew  the  flames  of  discord. 
The  natiira  of  the     J^^  IX. ^  It  was  sufiicient  barely  to  mention  the  measures 

S^^^"^^^  taken  by  Cajetan  to  draw  Luther  anew  under  the  papal 
and  Luther.  yoke ;  because  these  measures  were,  indeed,  nothing  more 
than  the  wild  suggestions  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  maintained  and 
avowed  with  the  most  frontless  impudence.  A  man^  who  began  by  com- 
manding the  reformer  to  renoimce  his  errors,  to  believe,  and  that  upon  the 
dictates  of  mere  authority,  that  *'  one  drop  of  Christ's  blood,  being  sufii- 
cient to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity,  that  was 
ihed  in  the  garden  and  upon  the  cross,  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  church, 

to  be  a  treasure  from  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  (£awn  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Roman  pontiffs  :"^  such  a  man  was  not  to  be  reasoned  with. 


^  See  B.  Chtitt  Frid.  B.  The  recordi 
reUtiog  to  the  emhossy  of  Miltitz  were  first 
pohliBhed  hj  Em.  Salomon  Cyprianus,  in 
Addit.  ad  Wilh.  Era.  Tenzelii  Histor.  Refor- 
nat.  torn.  L  ii. ;  aa  alio  by  VaL  Era.  Loft* 
ch€nia»  in  bis  Acta  Reformat,  torn.  ii.  c.  xv'u 
and  torn.  iii.  ciq>.  ii. 

'  In  the  year  1519,  Leo.  X.  wrote  to  Luther 
in  the  wfltnt  and  most  pacific  terms.  From 
this  remarkable  letter,  which  was  published 
in  1742,  by  Losclicnis,  in  a  German  work  en- 


titled Unschuld  Nachricht^  it  appears  that  at 
the  court  of  Rome  they  looked  upon  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Luther  and  the  pontiff  as 
certain  and  near  at  hand. 

^  &>  This  whole  ninth  section  is  added  to 
Dr.  Mosheim's  work  by  the  translator,  who 
thought  that  this  part  of  Luthefs  history  de- 
served  to  be  related  in  a  more  circumstantial 
manner  than  it  is  in  the  original. 

■*  8:^  Such,  among  others  still  more  ab- 
surd, were  the  e3q>rcf»ionB  of  Cajetan,  which 

c  2 
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But  Miltitz  proceeded  in  quite  another  manner,  and  his  conferences  with 
the  Saxon  reformer  are  worthy  of  attention.  He  was  ordered,  indeed,  to 
demand  of  the  elector,  that  he  would  either  ohlige  Luther  to  renounce  the 
doctrines  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  or,  that  he  would  withdraw  from 
him  his  protection  and  favour.  But,  perceiving  that  he  was  received  by 
the  elector  with  a  degree  of  coldness  that  bordered  upon  contempt,  and  that 
Luther's  credit  and  cause  were  too  far  advanced  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
efforts  of  mere  authority,  he  had  recourse  to  gentler  methods.  He  loaded 
Tetzel  with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  on  account  of  the  irregular  and  super- 
stitious means  he  had  employed  for  promoting  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and 
attributed  to  this  miserable  wretch  all  the  abuses  that  Luther  had  com- ' 
plained  of.  Tetzel,  on  the  other  hand,  burdened  with  the  iniquities  of 
Rome,  tormented  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  injustice  and  extortions, 
stung  with  the  opprobrious  censures  of  the  new  legate,  and  seeing  himself 
equ^ly  despised  and  abhorred  by  both  parties,  died  of  grief  and  despair.* 
This  incendiary  being  sacrificed  as  a  victim  to  cover  the  Roman  pontiff 
from  reproach,  Miltitz  entered  into  a  particular  conversation  with  Luther 
at  Altenburg,  and,  without  pretending  to  justify  the  scandalous  traffic  in 
question,  required  only,  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  four  following 
things  ;  "1st,  That  the  people  had  been  seduced  by  false  notions  of  indul- 
gences :  2dly,  That  he  (Luther)  had  been  the  cause  of  that  seduction,  by 
representing  indulgences  as  much  more  heinous  than  they  really  were : 
Sdly^  That  the  odious  conduct  of  Tetzel  alone  had  given  occasion  to  these 
representations  :  and  4thly,  That,  though  the  avarice  of  Albert,  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  had  set  on  Tetzel,  yet  that  this  rapacious  tax-gatherer  had  ex- 
ceeded by  far  the  bounds  of  his  commission."  These  proposals  were 
accompanied  with  many  soothing  words,  with  pompous  encomiums  on 
Luther's  character,  capacity,  and  .talents,  and  with  the  softest  and  most 
pathetic  expostulations  in  favour  of  union  and  concord  in  an  afflicted  and 
divided  church ;  all  which  Miltitz  joined  together  with  the  ^eatest  dex- 
terity and  address,  in  order  to  touch  and  disarm  the  Saxon  reformer.  Nor 
were  his  mild  and  insinuating  methods  of  negotiating  without  effect ;  and 
it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Luther  made  submissions  which  showed  that 
his  views  were  not,  as  yet,  very  extensive,  his  former  prejudices  entirely 
dispelled,  or  his  reforming  principles  steadily  fixed.  For  he  not  only 
offered  to  observe  a  profound  silence  for  the  future  with  respect  to  indul- 
gences, provided  the  same  condition  were  imposed  on  his  adversaries  ;  he 
went  much  further ;  he  proposed  writing  an  humble  and  submissive  letter 
to  the  pope,  acknowledging  that  he  had  carried  his  zeal  and  animosity  too 
far ;  and  such  a  letter  he  wrote  some  time  after  the  conference  at  Alten- 
burg." He  even  consented  to  publish  a  circular  letter,  exhorting  all  his 
disciples  and  followers  to  reverence  and  obey  the  dictates  of  the  holy 
Roman  church.  He  declared  that  his  only  intention,  in  the  writings  he 
had  composed,  was  to  brand  with  infamy  those  emissaries  who  abused  its 
authority,  and  employed  its  protection  as  a  mask  to  cover  their  abominable 
and  impious  frauds.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  amidst  those  weak  submissions 
which  the  impartial  demands  of  historical  truth  oblige  us  to  relate,  there 
was,  properly  speaking,  no  retraction  of  his  former  tenets,  nor  the  smallest 


be  borrowed  from   one  of  the  Decretals  of  His  infamy  was  perpetuated  by  a  picture  placed 

Clement  VI.  called  (and  that  justly  for  more  in  the  church  of  Pima,  in  which  he  is  repre- 

than  one  reason)  Eztravagants.  sen  ted   sitting  on  an   ass  and  selling  indul- 

1  8:>  Luther  was  so  affected   by  the  ago-  gences. 
niesof  despair  under  which  Tetzel  laboured,  "  93-  This  letter,  was  dated   the  ISth    of 

that  be  wrote  him  a  pathetic  letter  of  conao-  March,   1519,  about  two  months  after  the 

lation,  which,  however,  produced  no  effect  conference  of  Altenburg. 
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degree  of  respect  shown  to  the  infamous  traffic  of  indulgences.  Neverthe- 
less the  pretended  majesty  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiflf,  were  treated  by  Luther  in  this  transaction,  and  in  his  letter 
to  Leo,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  naturally  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
who  had  already  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council. 

Had  the  court  of  Rome  been  prudent  enough  to  have  accepted  of  the 
submission  made  by  Luther,  they  would  have  almost  nipped  in  the  bud 
the  cause  of  the  reformation,  or  would,  at  least,  have  considerably  retarded 
its  growth  and  progress.  Having  gained  over  the  head,  the  membeis 
would,  with  greater  facility,  have  been  reduced  to  obedience.  But  the 
flaming  and  excessive  zeal  of  some  inconsiderate  bigots  renewed,  happily 
for  the  truth,  the  divisions,  which  were  so  near  being  healed,  and,  by  ani- 
mating both  Luther  and  his  followers  to  look  deeper  into  the  enormities 
that  prevailed  in  the  papal  hierarchy,  promoted  the  principles,  and  aug- 
mented the  spirit,  which  produced,  at  length,  the  blessed  reformation." 
The  dispute*  at  X.  One  of  the  circumstances  that  contributed  principally, 

'ea^iSig^Se-  ^^  lenist  by  its  consequences,  to  render  the  embassy  of 
twcen  Eckiu*  Mlltitz  ineffectual  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  was  a  famous 
and  carioitadt.  controversy  of  an  incidental  nature  that  was  carried  on  at 
Leipsic,  some  weeks  successively,  in  the  year  1519.°  A  doctor  named 
Eckius,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  zealous  champions  in  the 
papal  cause,  happened  to  differ  widely  from  Carlostadt,  the  colleague 
and  companion  of  Luther,  in  his  sentiments  concerning  Free-will.  The 
result  of  this  variety  in  opinion  was  easy  to  be  foreseen.  The  military 
genius  of  our  ancestors  had  so  far  infected  the  schools  of  learning,  that 
differences  in  points  of  religion  or  literature,  when  they  grew  to  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  and  animosity,  were  decided,  like  the  quarrels  of  valiant 
knights,  by  single  combat.  Some  famous  university  was  pitched  upon  as 
the  field  of  battle,  while  the  rector  and  professors  beheld  the  contest,  and 
proclaimed  the  victory.  Eckius,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  spirit 
of  this  fighting  age,  challenged  Carlostadt,  and  even  Luther  himself,  against 
whom  he  had  already  drawn  his  pen,  to  try  the  force  of  his  theological 
arms.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  the  day  appointed,  and  the  three 
champions  appeared  in  the  field.  The  first  conflict  was  between  Carlostadt 
and  Eckius,  concerning  the  powers  and  freedom  of  the  human  will  ;P  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  castle  of  Pleissenburg,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  and 
splendid  audience,  and  was  followed  by  a  dispute  between  Luther  and 


■  Q^  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  Lu therms 
conferencet  unth  Miliitz,  the  incompai-able 
work  of  Scckendorf^  entitled,  Comnicntar. 
Hiator.  Apologct.  de  Luthcranisnio,  sive  de 
Refonnatione  Religionis,  &c.,  in  whicli  the 
focts  relating  to  Luther  and  the  Reformation 
are  deduced  from  the  most  precious  and  au- 
thentic manuscripts  and  records,  contained 
in  the  library  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  in  other 
learned  and  princely  collections,  and  in  which 
the  frauds  and  fadsehoods  of  Maimbourg*s 
History  of  Lutheranism  are  fully  detected 
and  refuted. — As  to  Miltitz,  his  fate  \na  un- 
happy. His  moderation  (which  nothing  but 
the  blind  zeal  of  some  furious  monks  could 
hare  hindered  from  being  eminently  scnrice- 
able  to  the  cause  of  Rome)  was  represented, 
by  EckiuB,  as  something  worse  than  indiffer- 
ence about  ^ho  success  of  his  commission; 
and  after  scveiul  marks  of  neglect  received 


from  the  pontiff,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  life  in  passing  the  Rhine  at  Mentz, 

°  Those  disputes  commenced  on  the  25lh  of 
June,  and  ended  on  the  15th  of  July  following. 

P  (K>  This  controversy  turned  upon  liberty 
considered  not  in  a  philosophical,  but  in  a 
theological  sense.  It  was  rather  a  dispute 
concerning  power  than  concerning  liberty. 
Carlostadt  maintained,  that  since  the  fall  of 
man,  our  natural  liberty  is  not  strong  enough 
to  conduct  us  to  what  Is  good  without  the 
intervention  of  divine  grace.  Eckius  asserted, 
on  the  contrary,  that  our  natural  liberty  co- 
operated with  divine  grace,  and  that  it  <raa 
in  the  power  of  man  to  consent  to  the  divine 
impulse,  or  to  resist  it.  The  former  attri- 
buted all  to  God ;  the  latter  divided  the  merit 
of  virtue  between  God  and  tlie  creature.  The 
modern  Lutherans  have  almost  universally 
abandoned  the  sentiments  of  Carlostadt. 
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Eckius  concerning  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
This  latter  controversy,  which  the  present  situation  of  a£&irs  rendered  sin- 
gularly nice  and  critical,  was  left  undecided.  Hofiman,  at  that  time  rector 
of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  who  had  been  also  appointed  judge  of  the 
arguments  alleged  on  both  sides,  refused  to  tell  to  whom  the  victory  be- 
longed :  so  that  the  decision  of  this  matter  was  referred  to  the  universities 
of  Paris  and  Eifurt.^  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of 
tliis  dispute  was  a  visible  increase  of  the  bitterness  and  enmity  which 
Eckius  had  conceived  against  Luther;  for*  from  this  very  period  he 
breathed  nothing  but  fury  against  the  Saxon  reformer,'  whom  he  marked 
out  as  a  victim  to  his  vengeance,  without  considering,  that  the  mea- 
sures he  took  for  the  destruction  of  Luther,  must  have  a  most  perni- 
cious influence  upon  the  cause  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  fomenting 
the  present  divisions,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion, as  was  really  the  case.* 

Pbiup  Mabae-  XL  Among  the  spectators  of  this  ecclesiastical  combat, 

thon.  ^^  Philip  Melancthon,  at  that  time  professor  of  Wittem- 

berg,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  involved  in  these  divisions,  (as  indeed  the 
mildness  of  his  temper,  and  his  elegant  taste  for  polite  literature,  rendered 
him  averse  from  disputes  of  this  nature,)  though  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Luther,  and  approved  his  des^  of  delivering  the  pure  and  pri- 
mitive science  of  theology  from  the  darkness  and  subtilty  of  scholastic 
jargon.*  As  this  eminent  man  was  one  of  those  whom  this  dispute  with 
Eckius  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  Luther's  cause ;  as  he  was,  more- 
over, one  of  the  illustrious  and  respectable  instruments  of  the  Reformation, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  here  of  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues diat  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  His  greatest  enemies  have 
borne  testimony  to  his  merit.  They  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  annals  of  antiquity  exhibit  very  few  worthies  that  may  be  com- 
pared with  him ;  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in 
things  human  and  divine,  the  fertility  and  elegance  of  his  genius,  the 
facility  and  quickness  of  his  comprehension,  or  the  iminterrupted  industry 
that  attended  his  learned  and  theological  labours.  He  rendered  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  liberal  arts  the  same  eminent  service  that  Luther  had 
done  to  religion^  by  purging  them  from  the  dross  with  which  they  had 
been  corrupted,  and  by  recommending  them  in  a  powerful  and  persuasive 


4  There  ii  an  ample  accoant  of  thit  di»- 
paie  at  Leipsic,  giren  by  TaL  Era.  Lotcheraa, 
in  hii  Acta  et  Documenta  Reformationit, 
torn.  iii.  c.  tU.  p.  203.    - 

'  ft^  This  was  one  proof  that  the  issae  of 
the  coDtroyenj  was  not  in  hit  faTonr.  The 
victor,  in  any  combat,  is  generally  too  fall  of 
latisfiution  and  self-complacency  to  feel  the 
emotions  of  fury  and  vengeance,  which  seldom 
arise  bat  from  disappointment  and  defeat 
There  is  eren  an  insolent  kind  of  clemency  that 
arises  from  an  eminent  and  palpable  superio- 
rity. This  indeed  Eckius  had  no  opportunity 
of  exercising.  Luther  demonstrated  in  this 
conference,  that  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  had  never  been  acknowledged 
as  superior  to  other  churches,  and  combated 
the  pretensions  of  that  church  and  its  bishop, 
from  the  testimony  of  scripture,  the  authority 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  ecclcsiaitical  his- 
torians, and  even  from  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice;  while  all  the  argHmciits  of  Eckius 


were  derived  from  the  spurious  and  insipid 
Decretals,  which  were  scarcely  of  400  years* 
standing.  See  SeckendorTs  History  of  La* 
theranism. 

■  83*  It  may  be  observed  here,  that,  be- 
fore Luther*s  attack  upon  the  storehouse  of 
indulgences,  Eckius  was  his  intimate  friend. 
Eckius  must  certainl^havebeen  nncommonly 
unworthy,  since  even  the  mild  and  gentle 
Melancthon  represents  him  as  an  inhuman  | 
persecutor,  a  sophist,  and  a  knave,  who  main-  ' 
tained  doctrines  contrary  to  his  belief,  and 
against  his  conscience.  See  the  learned  Dr. 
Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus.  voL  ii.  p.  71 3 ;  see 
also  Titus'  aocount  of  the  death  of  Eckius  in 
Seckendorf,  Ub.  iii.  p.  468,  and  in  the  Scholia 
ad  Indicem  Hist,  of  the  same  book.  No.  xxiii. 

*  See  Melancthon*s  letter  eoncerning  the 
conference  at  Leipsic,  in  Loscher's  Acta  et 
Documenta  Rcformationis,  tom^iii.  cap.  viii. 
p.  215;  as  also  in  the  Wittembei]|[  edition  of 
Lnthcr*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 
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manner,  to  the  study  of  the  Germans.  He  had  the  rare  talent  of  discerning 
truth  in  all  its  most  intricate  connections  and  comhinations,  of  compre- 
hending at  once  the  most  abstract  notions,  and  expressing  them  with  the 
utmost  perspicuity  and  ease.  And  he  applied  this  happy  talent  in  re- 
ligious ^squisitions  with  such  unparalleled  success,  that  it  may  safely  he 
affirmed,  that  the  cause  of  true  Christianity  derived  from  the  learning  and 
genius  of  Melancthon  more  signal  advantages,  and  a  more  effectual  sup- 
port, than  it  received  from  any  of  the  other  doctors  of  the  age.  His  love  of 
peace  and  concord,  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  sweetness  of  his  natural 
temper,  made  him  desire  with  ardour  that  a  reformation  might  be  effected 
without  producing  a  schism  in  the  church,  and  that  the  external  communion 
of  the  contending  parties  might  be  preserved  uninterrupted  and  entire. 
This  spirit  of  mildness  and  charity,  carried  perhaps  too  far,  led  him  some- 
times to  make  concessions  that  were  neither  consistent  with  prudence,  nor 
advantageous  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain, that  he  gave  no  quarter  to  those  more  dangerous  and  momentous 
errors  that  reigned  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  maintained  on  the  con- 
trary that  their  extirpation  was  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  the  res- 
toration of  true  religion.  In  tlie  natural  complexion  of  this  great  man 
there  was  something  soft,  timorous,  and  yielding.  Hence  arose  a  certain 
diffidence  of  himself,  that  not  only  made  him  examine  things  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  care,  before  he  resolved  upon  any  measure,  but  also 
filled  him  with  uneasy  apprehensions  where  there  was  no  danger,  and 
made  him  fear  even  things  that,  in  reality,  could  never  happen.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  hour  of  real  danger  approached,  when 
things  bore  a  formidable  aspect,  and  the  cause  of  religion  was  in  imminent 
peril,  then  this  timorous  man  was  converted,  all  at  once,  into  an  intrepid 
hero,  looked  danger  in  the  face  with  imshaken  constancy,  and  opposed  his 
adversaries  with  invincible  fortitude.  All  this  shows,  that  the  force  of 
truth  and  the  power  of  principle  had  diminished  the  weakness  and  defects 
of  Melancthon's  natural  character,  without  entirely  removing  them.  Had 
his  fortitude  been  more  uniform  and  steady,  his  desire  of  reconciling  all 
interests  and  pleasing  all  parties  less  vehement  and  excessive,  his  triumph 
over  the  superstitions  imbibed  in  his  infancy  more  complete,**  he  must 
deservedly  have  been  considered  as. one  of  the  greatest  among  men.^ 
Th«  orieia  oTtbe  ^^^*  While  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pon- 
refonnation  In  tiff  were  thus  Upon  the  decline  in  Germany,  they  received 
a  mortal  wound  in  Switzerland  from  Ulric  Zuingle,  a  canon 
of  Zurich,  whose  extensive  learning  and  uncommon  sagacity  were  accom- 
panied with  the  most  heroic  intrepidity  and  resolution.'  It  must  even  be 
acknowledged,^  that  this  eminent  man  had  perceived  souie  rays  of  the  truth 


"  &>  By  tbit,  no  doubt.  Dr.  Mosbcim 
meam  the  credulity  thu  great  man  discovered 
with  respect  to  prodigiee  and  dreams,  and  bis 
having  been  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pre- 
tended science  of  astrolc^.  See  Schclhornii 
Amoenit  Hist.  Eccles.  et  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

*  We  have  a  life  of  Melancthon,  written 
by  Joachim  Camerarius,  which  has  already 
gone  through  several  editions.  Bat  a  more 
aecarate  account  of  this  illustrious  reformer, 
composed  by  a  prudent,  impartial,  and  well 
informed  biographer,  as  also  a  complete  col- 
lection of  his  works,  would  bo  an  inestimable 
present  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

*  ft:^  The  translator  has  added  to  the 
portrait  of  Zuingle,  the  quality  of  heroic  in- 


trepidity, because  it  was  a  predominant  and 
remarkable  part  of  the  character  of  this  illus- 
trious reformer,  whose  learning  and  fortitude, 
tempered  by  the  greatest  moderation,  rendered 
him,  perhaps  beyond  comparison,  the  brightest 
ornament  of  the  protcstant  cause. 

'  9^  Our  learned  historian  does  not  seem 
to  acknowledge  this  with  pleasure,  as  the  Ger- 
mans and  Swiss  contend  about  the  honour  of 
having  given  the  first  overtures  towards  the 
reformation.  If,  hoirever,  truth  has  obliged 
him  to  make  this  acknowledgment,  he  has 
accompanied  it  with  some  modifications  that 
are  more  artful  than  accurate.  Ho  says,  ^*  that 
Zuingle  had  perceived  some  rays  of  tho  truth 
before  Lather  had  come  to  an  open  rupture,** 
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before  Luther  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  tlie  church  of  Rome.  He  was 
however  afterwards  still  farther  animated  by  the  example,  and  instructed  by 
the  writings  of  the  Saxon  reformer ;  and  thus  his  zeal  for  the  good  cause 
acquired  new  strength  and  vigour.  For  he  not  only  explained  the  sacred 
writings  in  his  public  discourses  to  th^people/  but  also  gave  in  the  year 
1519  a  signal  proof  of  his  courage,  by  opposing  with  the  greatest  resolution 
and  success,  the  ministry  of  a  certain  Italian  monk,  whose  name  was  Sam- 
son,  and  who  was  carrying  on,  in  Switzerland,  tb^  impious  traffic  of  in- 
dulgences  with  the  same  impudence  that  Tetzel  had  done  in  Germany.' 
This  was  the  first  remarkable  event  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  refor- 
mation among  the  Helvetic  cantons.  In  process  of  time,  Zoingle  pursued 
with  steadiness  and  resolution  the  design  that  he  had  begun  with  such 
courage  and  success.  His  noble  efforts  were  seconded  by  some  other 
learned  men,  educated  in  Germany,  who  became  his  colleagues  and  the 
companions  of  his  labours,  and  who  jointly  with  him  succeeded  so  far  in 
removing  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  people,  that  the  pope's  supremacy  was 
rejected  and  denied  iii  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
observed,  that  Zuingle  did  not  always  use  the  same  methods  of  conversion 
that  were  employed  by  Luther ;  nor,  upon  particular  occasions,  did  he  dis- 
countenance the  use  of  violent  measures  against  such  as  adhered  with 
obstinacy  to  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
attributed  to  the  civil  magistrate  such  an  extensive  power  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  as  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the^  essence  and  genius  of  religion. 
But  upon  the  whole,  even  envy  itself  must  acknowledge,  that  his  inten- 
tions were  upright,  and  his  designs  worthy  of  the  highest  approbation. 
Luther  is  ezcom-  XIII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  dissensions  in 
SSpo^ttJ'^  Germany  increased,  instead  of  diminishing.  For  while 
"20.  Miltitz  was  treating  with  Luther  in  Saxony,  in  such  a 

mild  and  prudent  manner  as  offered  the  fairest  prospect  of  an  approaching 
accommodation,  Eckius,  inflamed  with  resentment  and  fury  on  account  of 
his  defeat  at  Leipsic,  repaired  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Rome,  to 
accomplish,  as  he  imagined,  the  ruin  of  Luther.  There,  entering  into  a 
league  with  the  Dominicans,  who  were  in  high  credit  at  the  papal  court, 
and  more  especially  with  their  two  zealous  patrons,  De  Prierio  and  Cajetan, 
he  earnestly  entreated  Leo  X.  to  level  the  thunder  of  his  anathemas  at  the 
head  of  Luther,  and  to  exclude  him  firom  the  communion  of  the  church. 


&c.,  to  make  ui  imagine  that  Luther  might 
have  Been  the  truth  long  before  that  rapture 
happened,  and  contequently  as  soon  as  Zuingle. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  Uie  latter,  from  his 
early  years,  had  been  shocked  at  several  of 
the  superstitious  practices  of  the  church  of. 
Rome :  that  so  early  as  the  year  1516,*  he 
had  begun  to  explain  the  scriptures  to  the 
people,  and  to  censure,  though  wiUi  great 
prudence  and  moderation,  the  errors  of  a  cor- 
rupt church ;  and  that  he  had  rcry  noble  and 
extonslye  ideas  of  a  general  reformation,  at 
the  very  time  that  Luther  retained  almost  the 
whole  system  of  popery,  indulgences  excepted. 
Luther  proceeded  very  slowly  to  that  excmp- 

*  Rucbart.  Hist,  de  la  Reformation  en 
Suisse,  Zuinglii  0pp.  torn,  i  p.  7 ;  Nouveau 
Diction,  vol.  iv.  p.  866 ;  Dnrand,  Hist,  du 
xvi.  Si^cle,  tom.  ii.  p.  8,  &c. ;  Jurieu,  Apo- 
logie  pour  les  Rcformateurs,  &c  partie  L  p. 
119. 


tion  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  which 
Zuingle,  by  the  force  of  an  adventurous  ge- 
nius, and  an  uncommon  degree  of  knowled^ 
and  penetration,  easily  got  rid  o£ 

f  c:>  This  again  is  inaccurate.  It  appears 
from  the  preceding  note,  and  from  tho  most 
authentic  records  of  history,  that  Zuingle  had 
explained  the  scriptures  to  the  people,  and 
called  in  question  the  authority  and  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  before  the  name  of  Luther 
was  known  in  Switzerland.  Besides,  instead 
of  receiving  instruction  from  the  German  re- 
former, he  was  much  his  superior  in  learning, 
capacity,  and  judgment,  and  was  much  fitter 
to  be  his  master  than  his  disciple,  as  the  four 
volumes  in  folio  we  have  of  his  worlcs  abun- 
dantly testify. 

*  See  Jo.  Henr.  Hottingerii  Hist  Eocles. 
Helvet  tom.  ii.  lib.  vi  p.  28 ;  Ruchart 
Histoire  de  la  Reformation  en  Suisse,  tom.  i. 
livr.  1.  p.  4 — 66 ;  Gerdes,  Histor^  Renovati 
Evangelii,  tom.  ii.  p.  228. 
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The  Dominicans,  desirous  of  revenging  the  af&ont  that,  in  their  opinion, 
their  whole  order  had  received  hy  Luther's  treatment  of  their  brother  Tet- 
ze],  and  their  patron  Cajetan,  seconded  the  furious  eiforts  of  Eckius  against 
the  Saxon  reformer,  and  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  have  his  request 
granted.     The  pontifiP,  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  these  pernicious 
<x>unsellors,  imprudently  issued*  out  a  bull  against  Luther,  dated  the  15th 
of  June,  1520,  in  which  forty-one  pretended  heresies,  extracted  from  his 
writings,  were  solemnly  condemned,  his  writings  ordered  to  be  publicly 
burned,  and  in  which  he  was  again  summoned,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  confess  and  retract  his  pretended  errors  within  the  space  of  sixty  days, 
and  to  cast  himself  upon  the  clemency  and  mercy  of  the  pontiff. 
Lntber  vithdrawi       XIV.  As  soon  as  the  accouut  of  this  rash  sentence,  pro- 
hiniseir from  the  nounced  from  the  papal  chair,  was  brought  to  Luther,  he 
the  chaxch  of      thought  it  was  high  time  to  consult  both  his  present  de- 
Rome,  fence  and  his  future  security ;  and  the  first  step  he  took  for 
thia  purpose,  was  the  renewal  of  his  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the 
Roman  pontifT  to  the  more  respectable  decision  of  a  general  council.     But 
as  he  foresaw  that  this  appeal  would  be  treated  with  contempt  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  that  when  the  time  prescribed  for  his  recantation  was  elapsed, 
the  thunder  of  excommunication  would  be  levelled  at  his  devoted  head,  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  himself  voluntarily  from  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Rome  before  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  by  force ;  and  thus 
to  render  this  new  bull  of  ejection  a  blow  in  the  air,  an  exercise  of  autho- 
rity without  any  object  to  act  upon.     At  the  same  time,  he  was  resolved 
to  execute  this  wise  resolution  in  a  public  manner,  that  his  voluntary 
retreat  from  the  communion  of  a  corrupt  and  superstitious  church  might 
be  universally  known,  before  the  lordly  pontiff  had  prepared  his  ghostly 
thunder.     With  this  view,  on  the  10th  of  December,  in  the  year  1520,  he 
had  a  pile  of  wood  erected  without  the  walls  of  the  city,^  and  there,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  prodigious  multitude  t)f  people  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  he  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  both  the  bull  that  had  been  published  against  him, 
and  the  decretals  and  canons  relating  to  the  pope's  supreme  jurisdiction. 
By  this  he  declared  to  the  world  that  he  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  the" 
Roman  pontiff;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him,  which  was  daily  expected*  from  Rome,  was  entirely  su- 
perfluous and  insignificant.     For  the  man  who  publicly  commits  to  the 
flames  the  code  that  contains  the  laws  of  his  sovereign,  shows  thereby  that 
he  has  no  longer  any  respect  for  his  government,  nor  any  design  to  sub- 
mit to  his  authority ;  and  the  man  who  voluntarily  withdraws  himself  from 
any  society,  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  reason  or  common  sense,  be 
afterwards  forcibly  and  authoritatively  excluded  from  it.     It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  Luther  was  directed,  in  this  critical  measure,  by  persons 
well  skilled  in  the  law,  who  are  generally  dexterous  in  furnishing  a  per- 
plexed client  with  nice  distinctions  and  plausible  evasions.     Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  separated  himself  only  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which  considers 


*  The  wisest  and  best  part  of  the  Roman 
catholics  acknowledge  that  Leo  X.  was  chai|^ 
able  with  the  most  culpable  imprudence  in 
this  rash,  and  violent  method  of  proceeding. 
See  a  Dissertation  of  the  learned  John  Frede- 
rick Mayer  De  Pontificiis  Leonis  processum 
advenus  Luthemm  improbantibus,  which  is 
part  of  a  work  published  at  Hamburg,  in 
4to,  in  the  year  1698,  under  tlds  singular 
title;   Ecclesia  Romana  Reformation  is   Lu- 


thcranse  patrons  et  cliens.  There  were  several 
wise  and  thinking  persons  at  this  time  about 
the  Roman  pontiff,  who  declared  openly,  with- 
out the  least  ceremony,  their  disapprobation  of 
the  violent  counsels  of  Eckius  and  the  Domi- 
nicans; and  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it 
was  both  prndcnt  and  just  to  wait  for  the  issue 
of  the  conferences  of  Miltitz  with  Luther,  bo- 
fore  such  forcible  measures  were  employed. 
^  Of  Wittemberg. 
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the  pope  as  infallible,  and  not  from  the  chnrch,  considered  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive sense ;  for  he  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  universal'  church, 
when  that  decision  should  be  given  in  a  general  council  lawfully  assembled. 
When  this  judicious  distinction  is  considered,  it  will  not  appear  at  all  sur- 
prising, that  many,  even  of  the  Roman  catholics,  who  weighed  matters 
with  a  certain  degree  of  impartiality  and  wisdom,  and  were  zealous  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  justified  this  bold  resolution  of 
Luther.'  In  less  than  a  month  after  this  noble  and  important  step  had 
been  taken  by  the  Saxon  reformer,  a  second  bull  was  issued  out  against 
him,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1521,  by  which  he  was  expelled  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  for  having  insulted  the  majesty,  and  disowned 
the  supremacy,  of  the  Roman  pontiff. '^ 

The  riM  of  the  XV.  Such  iniquitous  laws,  enacted  against  the  person  and 

Ltttheran  church,  doctrine  of  Luther,  produced  an  effect  different  from  what 
was  expected  by  the  imperious  pontiff.  Instead  of  intimidating  this  bold 
reformer,  they  led  him  to  form  the  project  of  founding  a  church  upon 
principles  entirely  opposite  to  those  of  Rome,  and  to  establish  in  it  a  system 
of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  of  truth.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only  resource  Luther 
had  left  him ;  for  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  a  cruel  and  insolent  enemy, 
would  have  been  the  greatest  degree  of  imprudence  imaginable ;  and  to 
embrace,  anew,  errors  Uiat  he  had  rejected  with  a  just  indignation,  and  ex- 
posed with  the  clearest  evidence,  would  have  discovered  a  want  of  integ- 
rity and  principle,  worthy  only  of  the  most  abandoned  profligate.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  he  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  the  truth  with 
still  more  assiduity  and  fervour  than  he  had  formerly  done ;  nor  did  he 
only  review  with  attention,  and  confirm  by  new  arguments,  what  he  had 
hitherto  taught,  but  went  much  beyond  it,  and  made  vigorous  attacks  upon 
the  main  stronghold  of  popery,  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  which  he  overturned  from  its  very  foundation.  In  this  noble 
undertaking  he  was  seconded  by  many  learned  and  pious  men,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe ;  by  those  of  the  professors  of  the  academy  of  Wittemberg 
who  had  adopted  his  principles ;  and  in  a  more  especial  manner  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Melancthon.  And  as  the  fame  of  Luther's  wisdom  and  Melanc- 
thon*s  learning  had  filled  that  academy  with  an  incredible  number  of  stu- 
dents, who  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  this  happy  circumstance  pro- 
pagated the  principles  of  the  reformation  with  an  amazing  rapidity 
through  all  the  countries  of  Europe.' 

A  diet  utembied         XVI.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  these  divi- 
at  Wonni,  In       sions,  Maximilian  I.  had  departed  this  life,  and  his  grandson 
Charles  V.  king  of  Spain,  had  succeeded  him  in  the  empire 
in  the  year  1519.    Leo  X.  seized  this  new  occasion  of  venting  and  execut- 
ing his  vengeance,  by  putting  the  new  emperor  in  mind  of  his  character 


c  0^  This  jadicioue  distinctioii  hat  not 
been  infficiently  attended  to,  and  the  Ro- 
manists, some  through  artifice,  others  through 
ignorance,  have  confounded  the  papacy  with 
the  catholic  church;  though  they  be  in  reality 
two  diflferent  thinga.  The  papacy,  indeed,  by 
the  ambitious  dexterity  of  the  Roman  pdn- 
tiffs,  incorporated  itself  by  degrees  into  the 
church ;  but  it  was  a  preposterous  supplement, 
and  was  really  as  foreign  to  its  genuine  con- 
stitution as  a  new  citadel,  erected  by  a  suc- 
cessful usurper,  would  bo  to  an  ancient  city. 


Luther  set  out  and  acted  upon  this  distinction : 
ho  went  out  of  the  citadel,  but  he  meant  to 
remain  in  the  city,  and,  like  a  good  patriot,  de- 
signed to  reform  its  corrupted  goTemment. 
■  ^  Both  these  buUs  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bullarium  Romanum,  and  also  in  the  learned 
Pfaff*s  Histor.  Theol.  latcrar.  torn.  ii.  p.  42. 

*  There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  given 
by  the  learned  M.  Daniel  Gerdes,  professor 
at  Groningcn,  in  his  Historia  Rcnorati  Eyan- 
gclii,  torn.  ii. 
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as  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church,  and  demanding  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  Luther,  who  had  rehelled  against  its  sacred  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. On  the  other  hand,  Frederick  the  Wise  employed  his  credit  with 
Charles  to  prevent  the  puhlioation  of  any  unjust  edict  against  this  reformer, 
and  to  have  his  cause  tried  hy  the  canons  of  the  Germanic  church,  and  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  This  request  was  so  much  the  more  likely  to  he 
granted  that  Charles  was  under  much  greater  ohligations  to  Frederick,  than 
to  any  other  of  the  German  princes,  as  it  was  chiefly  hy  his  zealous  and 
important  services  that  he  had  heen  raised  to  the  empire,  in  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  such  a  formidahle  rival  as  Francis  I.  king  of  France. 
The  emperor  was  sensible  of  his  obligations  to  the  worthy  elector,  and  was 
entirely  disposed  to  satisfy  his  demands.  That,  however,  he  might  do  this 
without  di^leasing  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  resolved  that  Luther  should  be 
called  before  the  council  that  was  to  be  assembled  at  Worms  in  the  year 
1521,  and  that  his  cause  should  be  there  publicly  heard,  before  any  Anal 
sentence  should  be  pronounced  against  him.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear 
strange,  and  even  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  church,  that  a  cause  of 
a  religious  nature  should  be  examined  and  decided  in  the  public  diet.  But 
it  must  be  considered,  that  these  diets,  in  which  the  aichbishops,  bishops, 
and  even  certain  abbots,  had  their  places,  as  well  as  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  were  not  only  political  assemblies,  but  also  provincial  councils  for 
Germany,  to  whose  jurisdiction,  by  the  ancient  canon  law,  such  causes  as 
that  of  Luther  properly  belonged. 

The  remit  of  thia  XVII.  Luther,  therefore,  appeared  at  Worms,  secured 
^e^Lntiier't  against  the  violence  of  his  enemies  by  a  safe-conduct  from 
the  emperor,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing, pleaded  his  cause  before  that  grand  assembly  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion and  presence  of  mind.  The  united  power  of  threatenings  and  en- 
treaties was  employed  to  conquer  the  firmness  of  his  purpose,  to  engage 
him  to  renoimce  the  propositions  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and  to  bend 
him  to  a  submission  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  he  rei^sed  all  this  with 
a  noble  obstinacy,  and  declared  solemnly,  that  he  would  neither  abandon 
his  opinions,  nor  change  his  conduct,  until  he  was  previously  convinced, 
by  the  word  of  God,  or  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  that  his  opinions  were 
erroneous,  and  his  conduct  unlawful.  When,  therefore,  neither  promises 
nor  threatenings  could  shake  the  constancy  of  this  magnanimous  reformer, 
he  obtained,  indeed,  from  the  emperor,  the  liberty  of  returning,  unmolested, 
to  his  home  ;  but  after  his  departure  from  the  diet,  he  was  condemned  by 
the  unanimous  suffrages  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes,  and  was 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  holy  Romai)  empire.'     Frederick,  who  saw  the 


'  C7*  This  tentenee,  which  wu  dftted  the 
8th  of  Maj,  1521,  wu  exceMively  lerere; 
and  <7bftri«  V.,  whether  through  tincere  zeal 
or  pollticd  canning,  showed  himtelf  in  this 
afEMr  no  ardent  ahettor  of  the  pftpol  authority. 
For  in  this  edict  the  pope  if  declared  the  only 
true  judge  of  the  eontroveny,  in  whidi  he 
WM  eridently  the  party  concerned  ;  Luther  is 
declared  a  menihcr  cut  off  from  the  church, 
a  Khismatie,  a  notorious  and  ohttinate  heretic; 
the  teteieit  punishments  are  deoouneed  against 
these  who  shall  leeeiTe,  entertain,  maintain, 
or  countenance  him,  either  hy  acts  of  hospi- 
tality, hy  confeisation,  or  writing;  and  all 
his  disdplea,  adherents,  and  followers,  are 
involved  in  the  same  condemnation.  This 
edict  was,  however,  received  with  the  highest 


disapprohation  hy  all  wise  and  thinking  per- 
sons, 1st,  because  Luther  had  been  condemned 
without  being  heard,  at  Rome,  by  the  coU^ 
of  cardinals,  and  afterwards  at  Worms,  where, 
without  either  examining  or  refuting  his  doc- 
trine, he  was  only  despotically  ordered  to  aban- 
don and  renounce  it;  2dly,  because  Charles 
v.,  as  emperor,  had  not  a  right  to  give  an 
authoritative  sentence  agvnat  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  nor  to  take  for  granted  the  inikllibi- 
lity  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  before  these  matters 
were  discuiaed  and  decided  by  a  general 
council ;  and,  Sdly,  because  a  considerable 
number  of  the  German  princes,  who  were  im- 
mediately interested  in  this  affair,  such  as  tho 
electors  of  Cologne,  Saxony,  and  the  Palati- 
nate, and  other  sovereign  princes,  had  neither 
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Storm  rising  against  Luther,  used  the  hest  precantions  to  secure  him  firom 
Its  violence.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  three  or  four  persons  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  the  diet,  in  order  to  conduct 
him  to  a  place  of  safety.  These  emissaries,  disguised  by  masks,  executed 
their  commission  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  success.  Meeting  with 
Luther  near  Eysenac,  they  seized  him,  and  carried  him  into  the  castle  of 
Wartenberg,  nor,  as  some  have  imagined  upon  probable  grounds,  was  this 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Imperial  majesty.  In  this  retreat, 
which  he  called  his  Patmos,  the  Saxon  reformer  lay  concealed  daring  the 
space  of  ten  months,  and  employed  this  involuntary  leisure  in  compositions 
that  were  afterwards  useful  to  the  world.' 

The  conduct  of  XVIII.  The  active  spirit  of  Luther  could  not,  however, 

£-??!l??f-****    lo"g  bear  this  confinement.     He  therefore  left  his  Patmos, 

leaving  tne  cas-     ,'-',  i        t*   -^r       t        i»     t  •i  t 

tieofWarten-     m   the   month  of  March  of  the   year  1522,  without   the 
^'^*  consent,   or  even  the  knowledge,  of  his  patron  and  pro- 

tector, Frederick,   and   repaired   to  Wittemberg.     One  of  the   principal 


been  present  at  tlie  diet,  nor  examined  and 
approved  the  edict;  and  that,  therefore,  at 
beat,  it  could  only  hare  force  in  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to 
such  of  the  princes  as  had  given  their  consent 
to  its  publication.  But  after  all,  the  edict  of 
Worms  produced  almost  uo  effect,  not  only 
for  the  reasons  now  mentioned,  bat  also  be- 
cause Charles  V.,  whoso  presence,  authority, 
and  zeal,  were  necessary  to  render  it  respect- 
able, was  involved  in  other  affairs  of  a  civil 
nature  which  ho  had  more  at  heart.  Obliged 
to  pnss  successively  iuto  Flanders,  England, 
and  Spain,  to  quell  the  seditions  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  form  new  alliances  s^nst  his 
great  euemy  and  rival  FVancis  I.,  he  lost  sight 
of  the  edict  of  Worms;  while  all  who  had  any 
regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  empire  and  the 
rights  of  the  Germanic  chuixh,  treated  this 
edict  with  the  highest  indignation,  or  the  ut- 
most contempt. 

f  67*  This  precaution  of  the  humane  and 
excellent  elector  being  put  in  execution,  the 
3d  of  May,  five  days  before  the  solemn  publi- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Worms,  the  pope  missed 
his  blow ;  and  the  adversaries  of  Luther  be- 
came doubly  odious  to  the  people  in  Germany, 
who,  unacquainted  with  the  scheme  of  Fre- 
derick, and,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of 
their  favourite  reformer,  imagined  he  was  im- 
prisoned, or  perhaps  destroyed,  by  tbe  emis- 
saries of  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Luther 
lived  in  peace  and  quiet  in  the  castle  of  War- 
tenberg, where  he  translated  a  great  part  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  German  language, 
and  wrote  frequent  letters  to  his  trusty  friends 
and  intimates  to  comfort  ihem  under  his  ab- 
sence. Nor  was  his  confinement  here  incon- 
sbtent  with  amusement  and  relaxation ;  for 
he  enjoyed  frequently  the  pleasure  of  hunting 
in  company  with  his  keepers,  passing  for  a 
country  gentleman,  under  the  name  of  Yonker 
George. 

0^  If  we  cast  an  eye  upon  the  conduct  of 
Luther,  in  this  first  scone  of  his  trials,  we 
shall  find  a  true  spirit  of  rational  zeal,  gene- 
rous probity,  and  Christian  fortitude,  aoimat* 


ing  this  reformer.  In  his  behaviour,  before 
and  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  wo  observe  these 
qualities  shine  with  a  peculiar  lustre,  and  tem- 
pered, notwithstan4Jug  Luther*s  warm  com- 
plexion, with  an  unexpected  degree  of  mode- 
ration and  decent  respect  both  for  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  superiors.  When  some  of 
his  friends,  informed  of  the  violent  designs  of 
the  Roman  court,  and  alarmed  by  the  bull 
that  had  been  published  against  him  by  the 
rash  pontiff,  advised  him  not  to  expose  his 
person  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  notwithstanding 
the  imperial  safe-conduct,  which,  in  a  similar 
case,  hod  not  been  sufficient  to  protect  Jolm 
Hiiss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  from  the  perfidy 
and  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  he  answered  with 
his  usual  intrepidity,  that  ^*  were  he  obliged 
to  encounter  at  Worms  as  many  devils  as 
there  were  tiles  upon  the  houses  of  that  city, 
this  would  not  deter  him  from  his  fixed  pur- 
pose of  appearing  there ;  that  fear,  in  his  case, 
could  be  only  a  suggestion  of  Siitan,  who  ap* 
prehended  the  approaching  ruin  of  his  king- 
dom, aud  who  was  willing  to  avoid  a  public 
defeat  before  such  a  grand  assembly  as  the 
diet  (if  Worms.**  The  fire  and  obstinacy  that 
appeared  in  this  answer  seemed  to  prognosti- 
cate much  warmth  and  vehemence  in  LutherV 
conduct  at  the  assembly  before  which  he  was 
going  to  appear.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
He  exposed  with  decency  and  dignity  the 
superstitious  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  grievances  that  aroae 
from  the  overgrown  power  of  its  pontiflf,  and 
the  abuse  tliat  was  made  of  it.  Ue  acknow- 
ledged the  writings  with  which  he  was  chained, 
and  offered,  both  with  moderation  and  humi- 
lity, to  defend  their  contents.  He  desired 
the  pope*s  legates  and  their  adherents  to  hear 
him,  to  inform  him,  to  reason  with  him ;  and 
solemnly  offered,  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
princes  and  bishops,  to  renounce  his  doctrines, 
if  they  were  shown  to  be  erroneous.  But  to 
all  these  expostnlaiions  he  received  no  other 
answer,  than  tbe  despotic  dictates  of  mere 
mthority,  attended  with  injurious  and  pro- 
voking langnage. 
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motives  that  engaged  him  to  take  this  bold  step,  was  the  information  he 
had  received  of  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  Carlostadt,  and  some  other 
firiends  of  the  Reformation,  who  had  already  excited  tumults  in  Saxony, 
and  were  acting  in  a  manner  equally  prejudicial  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state  and  the  true  interests  of  the  church.  ^  Carlostadt,  professor  at  Wit- 
temberg,  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  who  had  pierced  the  veil 
with  which  papal  artifice  and  superstition  had  covered  the  truth,  and,  at 
the  instigation  of  Eckius,  had  been  excluded  with  Luther  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  His  zeal,  however,  was  intemperate ;  his  plans 
laid  with  temerity,  and  executed  without  moderation.  During  Luther's 
absence,  he  threw  down  and  broke  the  images  of  the  saints  that  were 
placed  in  the  churches,  and,  instead  of  restraining  the  vehemence  of  a 
fanatical  multitude,  who  had  already  begun  in  some  places  to  abuse  the 
precious  liberty  that  was  dawning  upon  them,  he  encouraged  their  ill- 
timed  violence,  and  led  them  on  to  sedition  and  mutiny.  Luther  opposed 
the  impetuosity  of  this  imprudent  reformer  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and 
dignity,  and  wisely  exhorted  him  and  his  adherents  first  to  eradicate  error 
firom  the  minds  of  the  people,  before  they  made  war  upon  its  external 
ensigns  in  the  churches  and  public  places ;  since,  the  former  being  once 
removed,  the  latter  must  fall  of  course,i>  and  since  the  destruction  of  the 
latter  alone  could  be  attended  with  no  lasting  fruits.  To  these  prudent 
admonitions  this  excellent  reformer  added  the  influence  of  example,  by 
applying  himself  with  redoubled  industry  and  zeal  to  his  Gennan  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  carried  on  with  expedition  and 
success,'  with  the  assistance  of  some  learned  and  pious  men  whom  he 
consulted  in  this  great  and  important  undertaking.  The  event  abundantly 
showed  the  wisdom  of  Luther's  advice.  For  the  different  parts  of  this 
translation,  being  successively  and  gradually  spread  abroad  among  the 
people,  produced  sudden  and  almost  incredible  effects,  and  extirpated,  root 
and  branch,  the  erroneous  principles  and  superstitious  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of  pers()ns. 
Leo  X.  raeeeeded  XIX.  While  these  things  were  transacting,  Leo  X. 
in  the"emM5M  departed  this"  life,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by 
DictatNurem-'  Adrian  VI.  a  native  of  Utrecht.  This  pope,  who  had 
**'^*  formerly  been  preceptor  to   Charles  V.  and  who  owed  his 

new  dignity  to  the  good  offices  of  that  prince,  was  a  man  of  probity  and 
candour,  who  acknowledged  ingenuously  that  the  church  laboured  under 


^  S^  Dr.  Moftheim^B  account  of  this  mat- 
ter is  perhaps  more  advantageous  to  Luther 
tbao  the  rigorous  demands  of  historical  impar- 
tialitr  will  admit  of;  the  defects  at  least  of 
the  great  reformer  are  here  shaded  with  art. 
It  is  evident  from  several  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Lnther,  that  he  was  hy  no  means 
averse  to  the  use  of  images,  but  that,  on  the 
contrarj,  he  looked  upon  them  as  adapted 
to  excite  and  animate  the  devotions  of  the 
people.  But,  perhaps,  the  true  reason  of 
Lather*s  displeasure  at  the  proceedings  of 
CSariottadt,  was,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
another  crowned  with  the  glory  of  executing 
a  |dan  which  he  had  laid,  and  that  he  was  am- 
Iwtioaa  of  appeumg  the  principal,  if  not  the 
c»nly,  conductor  of  this  great  work.  .This  is 
not  m  mere  conjecture.  Luther  himself 
has  not  taken  the  least  pains  to  conceal 
thb  insteDce  of  bis  ambition;  and  it  appears 


evidently  in  several  of  his  letters.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  owned,  that  Carlostadt 
was  rash,  violent,  and  prone  to  enthubiasm 
as  appears  by  the  connections  he  formed  after- 
wards with  the  fikuatical  anabaptists,  headed 
by  Munzer.  His  contests  with  Luther  about 
the  eucharist,  in  which  he  manifestly  main- 
taiood  the  truth,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their 
proper  place. 

^  On  this  German  translation  of  the  Bible 
which  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes 
taken  together,  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  we  have  an  interest- 
ing history,  composed  by  Ja  Prid.  Mayer, 
and  published  in  4 to.  at  Hamburg,  in  the  year 
1701.  A  more  ample  one,  however,  was 
expected  from  the  labours  of  the  learned  J. 
Melchior  Kraft,  but  his  death  has  disappointed 
our  hopes.  See  Jo.  Alb.  FVbricii  Centifolium 
Lutheran,  par.  I.  p.  147,  et  par.  IL  p.  617. 
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the  most  £Eital  disorders,  and  declared  his  willingness  to  apply  the  remedies 
that  should  be  judged  the  most  adapted  to  heal  them.^  He  began  his 
pontificate  by  sending  a  legate  to  the  diet  which  was  assembled  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1522.  Francis  Cherogato,  the  person  who  was  entrusted  with 
this  commission,  had  positive  orders  to  demand  the  speedy  and  vigorous 
execution  of  the  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced  against  Luther  and 
his  followers  at  the  diet  of  Worms ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  autho- 
rised to  declare  that  the  pondfTwas  ready  to  remove  the  abuses  and  griev- 
ances that  had  armed  such  a  formidable  enemy  against  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  princes  of  the  empire,  encouraged  by  this  declaration,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  at  this  time  resided  in 
Spain,  on  the  other,  seized  this  opportunity  of  proposing  the  summoning 
a  general  council  in  Germany,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  proper 
methods  of  bringing  about  a  universal  reformation  of  the  church.  They 
exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  a  hundred  articles,  containing  the  heaviest 
complaints  of  the  injurious  treatment  the  Germans  had  hitherto  received 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  and,  by  a  public  law,  prohibited  all  innovation  in 
religious  matters,  until  a  general  coimcil  should  decide  what  was  to  be 
done  in  an  affidr  of  such  high  moment  and  importance.^  As  long  as  the 
German  princes  were  unacquainted  with,  or  inattentive  to,  the  measures 
that  were  taken  in  Saxony  for  founding  a  new  church  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  Rome,  they  were  zealously  unanimous  in  their  endeavours  to 
set  bounds  to  the  papal  authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  they  all  looked 
upon  as  overgrown  and  enormous ;  nor  were  they  at  all  offended  at  Luther's 
contest  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  they  considered  as  a  dispute  of  a 
private  and  personal  nature. 

dement  VII.  XX.   The  good  pope  Adrian   did  not  long  enjoy   the 

^f^iSi!^  pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  church.  He  died  in 
the  year  1523,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VII.  a  man 
of  a  reserved  character,  and  prone  to  artifice.^  This  pontiff  sent  to  the 
imperial  diet  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1524,  a  cardinal  legate,  named 
Campegius,  whose  orders,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Luther,  breathed 
nothing  but  severity  and  violence,  and  who  inveighed  against  the  lenity 
of  the  German  princes  in  delaying  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  Worms 
while  he  caiefiilly  avoided  the  smallest  mention  of  the  promise  Adrian 
had  made  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  a  superstitious  church.  The 
emperor  seconded  the  demands  of  Campegius,  by  the  orders  he  sent  to 
his  minister  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  sentence  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  Luther  and  his  a^erents  at  the  diet  of  Worms.  The 
princes  of  the  empire,  tired  out  by  these  importunities  and  remonstrances, 
changed  in  appearance  the  law  they  had  passed,  but  confirmed  it  in  reality. 
For,  while  they  promised  to  observe,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  Edict  of 
Worms,  they  at  the  same  time  renewed  their  demands  of  a  general  council, 
and  left  all  other  matters  in  dispute  to  be  examined  and  decided  at  the 
diet  that  was  soon  to  be  assembled  at  Spires.  The  pope's  legate,  on  the 
other  hand,  perceiving,  by  these  proceedings,  that  the  German  princes  in 
general  were  no  enemies  to  the  Reformation,  retired  to  Ratisbon,  with  the 
bishops  and  those  of  the  princes  that  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  and 
there  drew  from  them  a  new  declaration,  by  which  they  engaged  them- 

J  Sep  Caspar.  Barauumi  Adriaoat  VI.  nve  mAnonim  advenai  Scdem  Romuuun,  lib.  ii. 

AiulecU  Hiitorica  de  AdrUno  VI.  Papa  Ro-  p.  827. 

numo,  publiihed  at  Utrecht  in  4to,  in  the  *  See  Jac.  Zeigleri  Hittoria  dementis  YII. 

year  1727.  in  Jo.  Georgti  Scbelhomii  AmoBnitatct  Hiitor. 

^  See  Jflc.  Frid.  Geoi^i  Gravamina  Gcr-  Ecclea.  torn.  ii.  p.  210. 
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selves  to  execute  rigorously  the  edict  of  Worms  in  their  respective 
dominions. 

Ckrioccadtind  XXI.  While  the  eiforts  of  Luther  towards  the  reforma- 
Zningie.  tion  of  the  church  were  daily  crowned  with  growing  suc- 
cess, and  almost  all  the  nations  seemed  disposed  to  open  their  eyes  upon 
the  lig}it,  two  unhappy  occurrences,  one  of  a  foreign  and  the  other  of 
a  domestic  nature,  contributed  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  this  salu- 
tary and  glorious  work.  The  domestic,  or  internal  incident,  was  a  con- 
troTersy  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  present  in  the  eucharist,  that  arose  among  those  whom  the  Roman 
pontiff  had  publicly  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and 
unhappily  produced  among  the  friends  of  the  good  cause  the  most  deplor- 
able animosities  and  division^.  Luther  and  his  followers,  though  they 
had  rejected  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  respect 
to  the  transubstantiation,  or  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  were  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  the  partakers 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  received,  along  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This,  in  fiieir  judgment,  was  a  mystery  which 
they  did  not  pretend  to  explain."  Carlostadt,  who  was  Luther's  col- 
league, understood  the  matter  quite  otherwise,  and  his  doctrine,  which 
was  afterwards  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Zuingle  with  much  more 
ingenuity  than  he  had  proposed  it,  amounted  to  this : — "  That  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  really  present  in  the  eucharist ;  and  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  no  more  than  external  signs,  or  symbols,  designed 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  Christians  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  divine  Saviour,  and  of  the  benefits  which  arise  from  it."** 
This  opinion  was  embraced  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  its  votaries  in  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand,  Luther  maintained  his  doctrine,  in  relation  to  this 
point,  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  ;  and  hence  arose,  in  the  year  1524, 
a  tedious  and  vehement  controversy,  which,  notwithstanding  the  zealous 
endeavours  that  were  used  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  terminated 
at  length  in  a  fatal  division  between  those  who  had  embarked  together  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  religion  and  liberty, 
nevarofthe  XXIF.  To  these  intestine  divisions  were  added  the  hor- 

P***"*^  Tors  of  a  civil  war,  which  was  the  fatal  effect  of  oppression 

on  the  one  hand,  and  of  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  and,  by  its  unhappy 
consequences,  was  prejudicial  to  the  cause  and  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  year  1525,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  seditious  fanatics  arose, 
like  a  whirlwind,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  took 
arms,  united  their  forces,  waged  war  against  the  laws,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  empire  in  general,  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and 


*  »  Lather  wat  not  so  modest  m  Dr. 
Modieim  here  repretentt  him.  He  pretended 
to  explain  hie  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
shsnrd  and  contradictory  as  it  was,  and 
ottered  much  senseless  jaigon  on  this  subject. 
As  in  a  red  hot  iron,  said  he,  two  distinct 
snbstsnces,  rix.  iron  and  fire,  are  united,  so  is 
the  body  of  Christ,  joined  with  the  bread  in 
the  enduvist.  I  mention  this  miserable  com- 
parison to  show  into  what  absurdities  the 
towering  pride  of  system  will  often  betray 
men  of  deep  s^sc  and  true  genius. 

*  See  Val.  Em.  Loscheri  Historia  Motuum 
inter  Lutheranos  et  Beformatos,  part,  I.  lib. 


i.  cap.  ii.  p.  55. — See  also  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  8cnltet*s  Annales  Evangelii, 
publish^  by  Von  der  Hardt,  in  his  Historia 
Litter.  Reformat,  p.  74 ;  Rud.  Hospinianus, 
and  other  reformed  writers,  who  have  treated 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  dispute. — 
8:>  It  appears  from  this  representation  (which 
is  a  just  one)  cf  the  sentiments  of  Zuingle 
concerning  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord> 
supper,  that  they  were  the  same  with  those 
maintained  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  his  **•  Plain 
account  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord*s  Supper.** 
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exhibited  daily  the  most  horrid  spectacles  of  unrelenting  barbarity.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  furious  and  formidable  mob  was  composed  of  peasants 
and  vassals,  who  groaned  under  heavy  burdens,  and  declared  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  despotic  severity  of  their  chiefs ;  and  hence  this 
sedition  was  called  the  Rustic  War,  or  the  War  of  the  Peasants.®  But  it 
is  also  certain  that  this  motley  crowd  was  intermixed  with  numbers  who 
joined  in  this  sedition  from  different  motives,  some  impelled  by  the 
suggestions  of  enthusiasm,  and  others  by  the  profligate  and  odious  view  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  of  mending  fortunes  ruined  by  extravagant  and  disso- 
lute living.  At  the  first  breaking  out  of  this  war,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
kindled  only  by  civil  and  political  views  ;  and  agreeable  to  this  is  the 
general  tenor  of  the  declarations  and  manifestoes  that  were  published  by 
these  rioters.  The  claims  they  made  in  these  papers  related  to  nothing 
farther  than  the  diminution  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  the  peasants,  and 
to  their  obtaining  a  greater  measure  of  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  Religion  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question,  at  least  it  was  not 
the  object  of  deliberation  or  debate.  But,  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiast 
Munzer'  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  outrageous  rabble,  than  the  face 
of  things  changed  entirely,  and  by  the  instigation  of  this  man,  who  had 
deceived  numbers  before  this  time  by  his  pretended  visions  and  inspira- 
tions, the  civil  commotions  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  were  soon  directed 
towards  a  new  object,  and  were  turned  into  a  religious  war.  The  senti- 
ments, however,  of  this  seditious  and  dissolute  multitude  were  greatly 
divided,  and  their  demands  were  very  different.  One  part  of  them  pleaded 
for  an  exemption  from  all  laws,  a  licentious  immunity  from  every  sort  of 
government  ;  another,  less  outrageous  and  extravagant,  confined  their 
demands  to  the  diminution  of  the  taxes  they  were  forced  to  pay,  and  of 
the  burdens  under  which  they  groaned  ;<i  another  insisted  upon  a  new 
'  form  of  religious  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pure  and  unspotted  church,  and,  to  add  weight  to  this  de- 
mand, pretended  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  which 
they  were  divinely  and  miraculously  inspired ;  while  a  very  considerable 
part  of  this  furious  rabble  were  without  any  distinct  view,  or  any  fixed 
purpose  at  all,  but,  infected  with  the  cont£^ous  spirit  of  sedition,  and 
exasperated  by  the  severity  of  their  magistrates  and  rulers,  went  on  head- 
long, without  reflection  or  foresight,  into  every  act  of  violence  and  cruelty 
which  rebellion  and  enthusiasm  could  suggest.  So  that,  if  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  of  these  rioters  had  perversely  misunderstood  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  concerning  Christian  liberty,  and  took  occasion  from 
thence  of  committing  the  disorders  that  rendered  them  so  justly  odious  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  most  absurd  instance  of  partiality 
and  injustice  to  charge  that  doctrine  with  the  blame  of  those  extravagant 
outrages  that  arose  only  from  the  manifest  abuse  of  it.  Luther  himself 
has  indeed  sufficiently  defended  both  his  principles  and  his  cause  against 
any  such  imputations,  by  the  books  he  wrote  against  this  turbulent  sect. 


o  These  kinds  of  wan  or  commotions, 
arising  from  the  impatience  of  the  peasants 
under  the  heavy  burdens  that  were  laid  on 
them,  were  very  common  long  before  the 
time  of  Luther.  Hence  the  author  of  the 
Danish  Chronicle  (published  by  the  learned 
Lndewig,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  Reliq. 
Manuscriptorum,  p.  59)  calls  these  insurrec- 
tions a  common  evil.  This  will  not  appear 
surprising  to  such  as  consider,  that  in  most 


places  the  condition  of  the  peasants  was 
much  more  intolerable  and  grievous  before 
the  reformation,  than  it  is  in  our  times ;  and 
that  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  nobility, 
before  that  happy  period,  were  excessive,  and 
insupportable. 

P  Or  Munster,  as  some  call  him. 

4  These  burdens  were  the  du^es  of  vassal- 
age or  feudal  services,  which  in  many  respects 
were  truly  grievous. 
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and  the  advice  he  addressed  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  take  arms 
against  them.     And  accordingly,  in  the  year  1525,  this  odious  faction 
was  defeated   and  destroyed  in  a  pitched  hattle  fought  at  Mulhausen ; 
and  Munaer,  their  ringleader,  taken  and  put  to  death.' 
FiredericktheWiM       XXIII.  While  this  fanatical  insurrection  raged  in  Ger- 
cMdedbr joi^   many,  Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  departed  this 
152S— 1527.         life.      This  excellent  prince,  whose  character  was  distin- 
guished by  an  uncommon  degree  of  prudence  and  moderation,  had,  during 
his  life,  been  a  sort   of  mediator  between  the  Roman  ^pontiff  and  the 
reformer  of  Wittemberg,  and  had  always  entertained  the  pleasing  hope  of 
restoring  peace  in  the  church,  and  of  so  reconciling  the  contending  parties, 
as  to  prevent  a  separation  either  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or 
religiooa  communion.      Hence  it  was,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
made  no  opposition  to  Luther's  design  of  reforming  a  corrupt  and  super- 
stitious church,  but  rather  encouraged  him  in  the  execution  of  this  pious 
purpose ;  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  at  no  pains  to 
introduce  any  change  into  the  churches  that  were  established  in  his  own 
dominions,  nor  to  subject  them  to  his  jurisdiction.     The  elector  John,  his 
brother  and  successor,  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner.     Convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Luther's  doctrine,  and  persuaded  that  it  must  lose  ground, 
and  be  soon  suppressed,  if  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
remained  undisputed  and  entire,  he,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  assumed 
to  himself  that  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters  that  is  the  natural  right 
of  every  lawful  sovereign,  and  founded  and  established  a  church  in  his 
dominions,  totally  different  from  the  church  of  Rome  in  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  government.     To  bring  this  new  and  happy  establishment  to  as  great 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  was  possible,  this  resolute  and  active  prince 
ordered  a  body  of  laws,  relating  to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
the  method  of  public  worship,  the  rank,  offices,  and  revenues  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  other  matters  of  that  nature,  to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  ' 
Melancthon,  and  promulgated  by  heralds  throughout  his  dominions,  in  the 
year  1527*     He  also  took  care  that  the  churches  should  everywhere  be 
supplied  with  pious  and  learned  doctors,  and  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  dis- 
honoured religion  by  their  bad  morals,  or  were  incapable  of  promoting  its 
influence  by  their  want  of  talents,  should  be  removed  from  the  sacred 
function.     The  illustrious  example  of  this  elector  was  followed  by  all  the 
princes  and  states  of  Germany,  who  renounced  the  papal  supremacy  and 
jurisdiction,  and  a  like  form  of  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  was 
thus  introduced  into  all  the  churches  which  dissented  from  that  of  Rome. 
Thus  may   the  elector  John  be  considered  as  the   second  parent  and 
founder  of  the  Lutheran  church,  which  he  alone  rendered  a  complete  and 
independent  body,  distinct  from  the  superstitious  church  of  Rome,  and 
fenced  about  with  salutary  laws,  and  a  wise  and  well-balanced  constitution 
of  government.     But  as  the  best  blessings  may,  through  the  influence  of 
human  corruption,  become  the  innocent  occasions  of  great  inconveniences, 
such  particularly  was  the  fate  of  those  wise  and  vigorous  measiu-es  which 
this  Sector  took  for  the  reformation  of  the  church ;  for,  from  that  time, 
the   religious  diflerences  between  the  German  princes,  which  had  been 
hitherto  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  broke  out  into  a  violent 
and  lasting  flame.    The  prudence,  or  rather  timorousness,  of  Frederick  the 
Wise,  who  avoided  every  resolute  measure  that  might  be  adapted  to  kindle 

'  '*  Petri  Onodalii  Historia  de  Seditione  roftniam  exorta,  Basil,  1570/*  in  8ro.— See 
repentina  Yulgi,  pnecipue  Rustieorum,  A,  also  B.  Tenzelii  Histor.  R«form.  torn.  ii.  p. 
1525,  tempore  rerno  per  uniyersam  fere  Ger-       331. 
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the  fire  of  discord,  had  preserved  a  sort  of  an  external  union  and  concord 
among  these  princes,  notwithstanding  their  difference  in  opinion.  But, 
as  soon  as  his  successor,  hy  the  open  and  undisguised  steps  he  took,  made 
it  glaringly  evident  that  he  designed  to  withdraw  the  churches  in  his 
dominions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  to  reform  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship,  that  had  heen  hitherto  estahlished,  then  indeed 
the  scene  changed.  The  union,  which  was  more  specious  than  solid,  and 
which  was  far  from  heing  well  cemented,  was  dissolved  of  a  sudden,  the 
spirits  heated  and  divided,  and  an  open  rupture  formed  hetween  the 
German  princes,  of  whom  one  party  emhraced  the  Reformation,  and  the 
other  adhered  to  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 
The  diet  of  Spixet  XXIV.  Things  heing  reduced  to  this  violent  and  trouhled 
in  1526.  state,  the  patrons  of  popery  gave  intimations  that  were  fax 

from  heing  ambiguous,  of  their  intention  to  make  war  upon  the  Lutheran 
party,  and  to  suppress  by  force  a  doctrine  which  they  were  incapable  of 
overturning  by  argument ;  and  this  design  would  certainly  have  been  put 
in  execution,  had  not  the  troubles  of  Europe  disconcerted  their  measures. 
The  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand,  informed  of  these  hostile  intentions, 
began  also  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  effectual  methods  of  defending 
themselves  against  superstition  armed  with  violence,  and  formed  the  plan 
of  a  confederacy  that  might  answer  this  prudent  purpose.     In  the  mean- 
time, the  diet  assembled  at  Spires,  in  the  year  1526,  at  which  Ferdinand, 
the  emperor's  brother,  presided,  ended  in  a  manner  more  favourable  to  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  than  they  could  naturally  expect.     The  em- 
peror's ambassadors  at  this  diet  were  ordered  to  use  their  most  earnest 
endeavours  for  the  suppression  of  all  further  disputes  concerning  religion, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  sentence  that  had  been 
pronounced  at  Worms   against  Luther  and  his  followers.     The  greatest 
part  of  the  German  princes  opposed  this  motion  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion, declaring  that  they  could  not  execute  that  sentence,  nor  come  to  any 
determination  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  by  which  it  had  been  occa- 
sioned, before  the  whole  matter  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  a 
general  council  lawfully  assembled ;  alleging  farther,  that  tibe  decision  of 
controversies  of  this  nature  belonged  properly  to  such  a  council,  and  to  it 
alone.     This  opinion,  after  long  and  warm  debates,  was  adopted  by  a 
great  majority,  and  at  length  consented  to  by  the  whole  assembly ;  for  it 
was  unanimously   agreed  to  present  a  solemn  address  to  the   emperor, 
beseeching  him  to  assemble,  without  delay,  a  free  and  a  general  council ; 
and  it  was  also  agreed,  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  princes  and  states  of  the 
empire  should,  in  their  respective  dominions,  be  at  liberty  to  manage 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  manner  they  should  think  the  most  expedient, 
yet  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  Grod  and  to  the  emperor  an  account  of  their 
administration  when  it  should  be  demanded  of  them, 
the  progivti  of  XXV .  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  those  who 

STeMheXVat*  ^^  ^^  cause  of  purc  and  genuine  Christianity  at  heart, 
spiree  in  1527.  than  a  resolution  of  this  nature.  For  the  emperor  was,  at 
this  time,  so  entirely  taken  up  in  regulating  the  troubled  state  of  his 
dominions  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which  exhibited,  from  day  to  day, 
new  scenes  of  perplexity,  that  for  some  years  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Germany  in  general,  and  still  less  to 
the  state  of  religion  in  particular,  which  was  beset  with  difficulties,  that, 
to  a  political  prince  like  Charles,  must  have  appeared  peculiarly  critical 
and  dangerous.  Besides,  had  the  emperor  really  been  possessed  of  leisure 
to  form,  or  of  power  to  execute,  a  plan  that  might  terminate  in  favour  of 
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the  Roman  pontiff  the  religious  disputes  vchich  reigned  in  Germany,  it  is 
evident  that  the  inclination  was  wanting,  and  that  Clement  VII.  who  now 
sat  in  the  papal  chair,  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  good  offices  of 
Charles  V. ;  for  this  pontiff,  after  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  at  the  hattle  of 
Pavia,  filled  with  uneasy  apprehensions  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
emperor  in  Italy,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  French  and  the 
Venetians  against  that  prince ;  and  this  measure  inflamed  the  resentment 
and  indignation  of  Charles  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  abolished  the  papal 
authority  in  his  Spanish  dominions,  made  war  upon  the  pope  in  Itsdy, 
laid  siege  to  Rome  in  the  year  1527)  blocked  up  Clement  in  the  casde 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  exposed  him  to  the  most  severe  and  contumelious 
treatment.  These  critical  events,  together  with  the  liberty  granted  by 
the  diet  of  Spires,  were  prudently  and  industriously  improved,  by  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  advantage  of  their  cause,  and  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  number.  Several  princes,  whom  the  fear  of  perse- 
cution and  punishment  had  hitherto  prevented  from  lending  a  hand  to  the 
good  work,  being  delivered  now  'from  their  restraint,  renounced  publicly 
the  superstition  of  Rome,  and  introduced  among  their  subjects  the  same 
forms  of  religious  worship,  and  the  same  system  of  doctrine  that  had  been 
received  in  Saxony.  Others,  though  placed  in  such  circumstances  as 
discouraged  diem  from  acting  in  an  open  manner  against  the  interests  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  were,  however,  far  from  discovering  the  smallest  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  withdrew  the  people  from  his  despotic  yoke ;  nor  did 
they  molest  the  private  assemblies  of  those  who  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  And,  in  general,  all  the  Germans  who,  before 
these  resolutions  of  the  diet  of  Spires,  had  rejected  the  papal  discipline 
and  doctrine,  were  now,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed  by 
these  resolutions,  wholly  employed  in  bringing  their  schemes  and  plans 
to  a  certain  degree  of  consistence,  and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmness  to 
the  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  the  meantime,  Luther 
and  his  fellow-labourers,  particularly  those  who  were  with  him  at  Wittem- 
berg,  by  their  writings,  their  instructions,  their  admonitions,  and  counsels, 
inspired  the  timorous  with  fortitude,  dispelled  the  doubts  of  the  ignorant, 
fixed  the  principles  and  resolution  of  the  floating  and  inconstant,  and 
animated  all  the  friends  of  genuine  Christianity  with  a  spirit  suitable  to 
the  grandeur  of  their  undertaking. 
.  -^^     ^,^  ^  ,.       XXVI.  But  the  tranquillity  and  liberty  they  enjoyed,  in 

Another  diet  heM  -   . ,  i    ^  "^       *  i  •      *v   Vc     i   j-   /     i« 

at  spiras  in  the  cousequence  of  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  first  diet  of 
jS'ii^Se  draol  Spires,  were  not  of  a  long  duration.  They  were  interrupted 
minntionofPr«>-  by  a  new  diet  assembled  in  the  year  1529,  in  the  same 
taatants.  place,  by  the  emperor,  after  he  had  appeased  the  com- 

motions and  troubles  which  had  employed  his  attention  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Clement  VII.  This  prince, 
havmg  now  got  rid  of  the  burden  that  had  for  some  time  overwhelmed 
him,  had  leisure  to  direct  the  afiairs  of  the  church ;  and  this  the  reform- 
ers soon  felt  by  a  disagreeable  experience.  For  the  power  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  former  diet  to  every  prince  of  managing  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters as  they  thought  proper,  until  Uie  meeting  of  a  general  council,  was 
now  revoked  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  every  change  was 
declared  unlawful  that  should  be  introduced  into  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  worship  of  the  established  religion,  before  the  determination  of  the  ap- 
proaching councfl  was  known*.     This  decree  was  justly  considered  as  ini- 

"  O  The  raolution  of  the  fint  diet  of      wss  revoked  in  the  second,  and  another  suh- 
Spina,  which  had  been  taken  unanimously,       sUtutcd  In  its  place  bj  a  plurality  of  Toiccs, 
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qiiitous  and  intolerable  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  who  were  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
a  reformation  in  the  church.  Nor  was  any  of  them  so  simple,  or  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  politics  of  Rome,  as  to  look  upon  the  promises  of 
assembling  speedily  a  general  councO,  in  any  other  light,  than  as  an 
artifice  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people ;  since  it  was  easy  to  perceive, 
that  a  lawful  council,  free  from  the  despotic  influence  of  Rome,  was  the 
very  last  thing  that  a  pope  would  grant  in  such  a  critical  situation  of 
affairs.  Therefore,  when  the  princes  and  members  now  mentioned  found 
that  all  their  arguments  and  remonstrances  against  this  unjust  decree 
made  no  impression  upon  Ferdinand  ^  nor  upon  the  abettors  of  the 
ancient  superstitions  (whom  the  pope's  legate  animated  by  his  presence 
and  exhortations),  they  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this  decree 
on  the  19th  of  Apnl,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  to  a  future  coun- 
cil". Hence  arose  the  denomination  of  Protestants,  which  from  this 
period  has  been  given  to  those  who  renounce  the  superstitious  communion 
of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Leagues  formed  XXVII.  The  dissenting  princes  who  were  the  protec- 

between  the  tors  and  heads  of  the  reformed  churches,  had  no  sooner 

Protettanu.  entered  their  protest  than  they  sent  proper  persons  to  the 

emperor,  who  was  then  upon  his  passage  from  Spain  to  Italy,  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  proceedings  in  this  matter.  The  ministers  employed  in 
this  commission  executed  the  orders  they  had  received  with  the  greatest 
resolution  and  presence  of  mind,  and  behaved  with  the  spirit  and  firm- 
ness of  the  princes,  whose  sentiments  and  conduct  they  were  sent  to 
justify  and  explain.  The  emperor,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  this 
fortitude  in  persons  that  dared  to  oppose  his  designs,  ordered  these 
ambassadors  to  be  apprehended  and  put  under  arrest  during  several 
days.  The  news  of  this  violent  step  was  soon  brought  to  the  protestant 
princes,  and  made  them  conclude  that  their  personal  safety,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cause,  depended  entirely  upon  their  courage  and  concord, 
the  one  animated,  and  the  other  cemented,  by  a  solemn  confederacy. 
They,  therefore,  held  several  meetings  at  Rot,  Nuremberg,  Smalcalde, 
and  other  places,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  forming  such  a 
powerful  league  as  might  enable  them  to  repel  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies^. But  so  different  were  their  opinions  and  views  of  things,  that  they 
could  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 

-     _   .       XXVIII.  Amone:  the  incidents  that  promoted  animosity 

The  conference  at         ,-,.  ,,  ^^-.-i-i^^-r.-  •  j 

UarpuTg  in  the  and  discord  between  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and 
year  1529.  prevented  that  union  that  was  so  much  to  be  desired  be- 

tween persons  embarked  in  the  same  good  cause,  the  principal  one  was  the 
dispute  that  had  arisen  between  the  divines  of  Saxony  and  Switzerland, 
concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.     To  terminate 


which,  aa  Beveral  of  the  princes  then  present 
ohaerTed,  conld  not  giro  to  any  decree  th6 
force  of  a  law  throughout  the  empire.  * 

*  (t^  The  emperor  wna  at  Barcelona,  while 
this  diet  was  held  at  Spires;  so  that  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  president  in  his  place. 

*  0>  The  princes  of  the  empire  who  en> 
tered  this  protest,  and  are  consequently  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  protestant  princes,  were 
John,  elector  of  Saxony,  George,  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  for  Franconia,  Ernest,  and 
Francis,  dukes  of  Lunenbuif,  the  landgrave 
Qf  Hetse,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt.     These 


princes  were  seconded  by  thirteen  imperial 
towns,  viz.  Strasburg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg,  Con- 
stance, Rottigen,  Windseim,  Meiningen, 
Nortlingen,  Lindau,  Kempten,  Heilbron, 
Wissemburg,  and  St,  Gall. 

*  See  the  history  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, written  in  German,  by  the  learned  Christ. 
Aug.  Sallg,  t.  i.  book  II.  ch.  i.  p.  128,  and 
more  especially  another  German  work  of  Dr. 
Joachim  Muller,  entitled  Histoire  von  der 
Evangelischen  Stando  Protestation  g^n  den 
Speyerdien  Reichsabscheid  von  1529,  Appel- 
lation, &c  published  at  Jena  in  4  to.  in  1703. 
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this  controversy,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  invited  in  th^  year  1529,  to 
a  conference  at  Marpurg,  Luther  and  Zuingle,  together  with  some  of  the 
more  eminent  doctors,  who  adhered  to  the  respective  parties  of  these  con- 
tending chiefs.  This  expedient,  which  was  designed  hy  that  truly  mag- 
nanimous prince,  not  so  much  to  end  the  matter  hy  keen  dehate,  as  to 
accommodate  differences  hy  the  reconciling  spirit  of  charity  and  prudence, 
was  not  attended  with  the  salutary  firuits  that  were  expected  from  it.  The 
divines  that  were  assembled  for  this  pacific  purpose  disputed,  during  four 
days,  in  presence  of  the  landgrave.  The  principal  champions  in  these  de- 
bates were  Luther,  who  attacked  CEcolampadius,  and  Melancthon  who  dis- 
puted against  Zuingle ;  and  the  controversy  turned  upon  several  points  of 
theology,  in  relation  to  which  the  Swiss  doctors  were  supposed  to  enter- 
tain erroneous  sentiments.  For  Zuingle  was  accused  of  heresy,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  explication  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, but  also  in  consequence  of  the  false  notions  he  was  supposed  to  have 
adopted,  relating  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word, 
original  sin,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  This  illus- 
trious reformer  cleared  himself,  however,  from  the  greatest  part  of  these 
accusations,  with  the  most  triumphant  evidence,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
appeared  entirely  satisfactory,  even  to  Luther  himself.  Their  dissension 
c^onceming  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist  still  remained ; 
nor  could  either  of  the  contending  parties  be  persuaded  to  abandon,  or  even 
to  modify,  their  opinion  of  that  matter.*  The  only  advantage,  therefore, 
that  resulted  from  this  conference,  was,  that  the  jarring  doctors  formed  a 
sort  of  truce,  by  agreeing  to  a  mutual  toleration  of  their  respective  senti- 
ments, and  leaving  to  the  disposal  of  Providence,  and  the  effects  of  time, 
which  sometimes  cools  the  rage  of  party,  the  cure  of  their  divisions. 
Tiicdietof  Angt-  XXIX.  The  ministers  of  the  churches,  which  had  em- 
*****  braced  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  were  preparing  a  new 

embassy  to  the  emperor,  when  an  account  was  received  of  a  design  formed 
by  that  prince  to  come  into  Germany,  with  a  view  to  terminate,  in  the  ap- 
proaching diet  at  Augsburg,  the  religious  disputes  that  had  produced  such 
animosities  and  divisions  in  the  empire.  Charles,  though  long  absent 
from  Germany,  and  engaged  in  affairs  that  left  him  no  leisure  for  theological 
disquisitions,  was  nevertheless  attentive  to  these  disputes,  and  foresaw  their 
consequences.  He  had  also,  to  his  own  deliberate  reflections  upon  these 
disputes,  added  the  counsels  of  men  of  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  experience, 
and  was  t^us,  at  certain  seasons,  rendered  more  cool  in  his  proceedings, 
and  more  moderate  and  impartial  in  his  opinion  both  of  the  contending 
parties  and  of  the  merits  of  the  cause.  He,  therefore,  in  an  interview 
with  the  pope  at  Bologna,  insisted,  in  the  most  serious  and  urgent  manner, 
upon  the  necessity  of  assembling  a  general  council. '  His  remonstrances 
and  expostulations  could  not,  however,  move  Clement  YII.,  who  main- 
tained with  zeal  the  papal  prerogatives,  reproached  the  emperor  with  an 
iU-judged  clemency,  and  alleged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  prince  to 
support  the  church,  and  to  execute  spe8&y  vengeance  upon  the  obstinate 
heretical  faction,  who  dared  to  call  in  question  the. authority  of  Rome  and 
its  pontiff.  The  emperor  was  as  little  affected  by  this  haughty  discourse, 
as  the  pope  had  been  by  his  wise  remonstrances,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 

*  Val.  Era.   LoMheri  Historia  Motuum  Schweizer    Reformat.  Qeschichte,    torn.   iii. 

mtcr  Lothenuiofl  et  Reformatoa,  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  p.   156  (eeo  aUo  the  Preface,  p.  30);  Abr. 

cap.  vi.  p.   143;    Henr.  BuUingeri  Hittoria  Sculteti  Annal.  Reformat,  ad  A.  1529;  Ru- 

Coiloqnit  MarpaiigeDtia,  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fuea-  dolph.  Hospiniani  Hiator.  Sacramentar.  par.  II. 

alin*s  compibtioo,    entitled,  Beytragen   zur  p.  72,  &c. 
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most  iniquitous  thing,  a  measure  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  empire,  to  condemn  unheard,  and  to  destroy  without  any  evidence  of 
their  demerit,  a  sei  of  men,  who  had  always  approved  themselves  good 
citizens,   and  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  in   several  respects. 
Hitherto,  indeed,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  emperor  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  matters  in  debate,  since  there  was  no  regular  system  as  yet  composed, 
of  the  doctrines  embraced  by  Luther  and  his  followers,  by  which  their  real 
opinions,  and  the  true  causes  of  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
might  be  known  with  certainty.     As  therefore  it  was  impossible,  without 
some  declaration  of  this  nature,  to  examine  with  accuracy,  or  to  decide 
with  equity,  a  matter  of  such  high  importance  as  that  which  gave  rise  to 
the  divisions  between  the  votaries  of  Rome  and  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  elector  of  Saxony  ordered  Luther,  and  other  eminent  divines, 
to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles  of  their  religious  system,  and  the 
principal  points  in  which  they  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome.     Luther, 
in  compliance  with  this  order,  delivered  to  the  elector,  at  Torgaw,  die 
seventeen  articles,  which  had  been  drawn  up  and  agreed  on  in  the  con- 
ference at  Sulzbach  in  the  year  1529 ;  and  hence  they  were  called  the 
Articles  of  Torgaw.*     Though  these  articles  were  deemed  by  Luther  a  suf- 
ficient declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  reformers,  yet  it  was  judged 
proper  to  enlarge  them ;  and,  by  a  judicious  detail,  to  give  perspicuity  to 
their  arguments,  and  thereby  strength  to  their  cause.     It  was  this  con- 
sideration that  engaged  the  protestant  princes,  assembled  at  Cobuj^  and 
Augsburg,  to  employ  Melancthon  in  extending  these  articles,  in  which 
important  work  he  showed  a  due  regard  to  the  counsels  of  Luther,  and 
expressed  his   sentiments  and  doctrine  with  the  greatest  elegance  and 
perspicuity.     And  thus  came  forth  to  public  view  the  femous  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg,  which  did  such  honour  to  the  acute  judgment  and  the 
eloquent  pen  of  Melancthon. 
The  pTogreM  of  XXX.  During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  the  dawn 

i5*822ae™uS  o^  ^^^^  8^<>s®  ^PO^  ^^«'  nations.  The  light  of  the  Refor- 
the  year  1530.  matiou  Spread  itself  frur  and  wide ;  and  almost  all  the  Euro- 
pean states  welcomed  its  salutary  beams,  and  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  an 
approaching  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  spiritual  despo-' 
tism.  Some  of  the  most  considerable  provinces  of  Europe  had  already 
broken  their  chains,  and  openly  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  discipline 
of  Rome  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff.  And  thus  it  appears  that 
Clement  YII.  was  not  impelled  by  a  fklse  alarm  to  demand  of  the  emperor 
a  speedy  extirpation  of  the  reformers,  since  he  had  the  justest  reasons  to 
apprehend  the  destruction  of  his  ghostly  empire.  The  reformed  religion 
was  propagated  in  Sweden,  soon  after  Luther's  rupture  with  Rome,  by 
one  of  his  disciples,  whose  name  was  Olaus  Petri,  and  who  was  the  first 
herald  of  religious  liberty  in  that  kingdom.  The  zealous  efforts  of  thia 
missionary  were  powerfully  seconded  by  that  valiant  and  public-spirited 
prince,  GKistavus  Vasa  Erickson,  whom  the  Swedes  had  raised  to  the  throne 
in  the  place  of  Christiem,  king  of  Denmark,  whose  horrid  barbarity  lost 
him  the  sceptre  that  he  had  perfidiously  usurped.  This  generous  and 
patriotic  hero  had  been  an  exile  and  in  prison,  while  the  brutish  usurper 
now  mentioned  was  involving  his  countiy  in  desolation  and  misery ;  but 
having  escaped  from  his  confinement  and  taken  refrige  at  Lubec,  he  was 


*  See  Chr.  Aug.  Heamanni  Din.  de  Leni-  Proteitatioiui;  and  other  writen  who  have 
Uto  AoguatanaD  Confess,  in  Sylloge  Diiseri  treated,  either  of  the  Beformation  in  general, 
Th'col.  t.  i.  p.  14;  Jo.  Joa6h.  Mailer,  Hist       or  of  the  Confession  of  Augsbnig  in  particular. 
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there  instructed  in  the  principles  of  tbe  Reformation,  and  looked  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  not  only  as  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  also  as  favourable  to  the  temporal  state  and  political  constitution  of 
the  Swedish  dominions.  The  prudence,  however,  of  this  excellent  prince 
was  equal  to  his  zeal,  and  accompanied  it  always.  And  as  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Swedes  were  in  a  fluctuating  state,  and  their  minds  divided 
between  their  ancient  superstitions,  recommended  by  custom,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther,  which  attracted  their  assent  by  the  power  of  conviction  and 
truth,  Gttstavus  wisely  avoided  all  vehemence  and  precipitation  in  spreading 
the  new  doctrine,  and  proceeded  in  this  important  undertaking  with  cir- 
cumspection, and  by  degrees,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  compulsion  and  violence.' 
Accordingly,  the  first  object  of  his  attention  was  the  instruction  *of  his 
people  in  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  which  purpose 
he  invited  into  his  dominions  several  learned  Germans,  and  spread  abroad 
through  the  kingdom  the  Swedish  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  had  been 
made  by  Olaus  Petri.'  Some  time  after  this,  in  the  year  1526,  he  appointed 
a  conference,  at  Upsal,  between  this  eminent  reformer  and  Peter  Gallius, 
a  zealous  defender  of  the  ancient  superstition,  in  which  these  two  champions 
were  to  plead  publicly  in  behalf  of  their  respective  opinions,  that  it  might 
thus  be  seen  on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  This  dispute,  in  which  Olaus 
obtained  a  signal  victory,  contributed  much  to  confirm  Gustavus  in  his 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Luther's  doctrine,  and  to  promote  the  progress 
of  that  doctrine  in  Sweden.  In  the  year  following  another  event  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  its  propagation  and  success,  and  this  was  the  assembly 
of  the  states  at  Westeraas,  where  Gustavus  recommended  the  doctrine  of 
the  reformers  with  such  zeal,  wisdom,  and  piety,  that,  after  warm  debates 
fomented  by  the  clergy  in  general,  and  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  in  particular,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  plan  of  refor- 
mation proposed  by  Luther  should  have  free  admittance  among  the  Swedes.* 


f  89*  This  incomparable  model  of  priuces 
g&Te  many  proofii  of  hu  ^sdom  and  modera- 
tioii.  Oooe,  while  be  was  absent  from  Stock- 
holnif  a  great  number  of  German  anabaptista, 
probabl/  tbe  riotoaa  disciples  of  Munzer, 
arrived  in  that  city,  carried  their  fanaticism 
to  tbe  highest  extremities,  pulled  down  with 
fury  the  images  and  other  monuments  of  tho 
churches,  while  the  Lutherans  dissembled 
their  sentiments  of  this  riot  in  expectation 
that  the  storm  would  turn  to  their  advantage. 
But  Gastavus  no  sooner  returned  to  Stock- 
holm, than  he  ordered  the  leaders  of  these 
fiuiatics  to  be  seized  and  puni6hed»  and  covered 
the  Lutherans  with  bitter  reproaches  for  not 
baring  opposed  these  fanatics  in  time. 

*  9^  It  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows 
tbe  equity  and  candour  of  Gustavus  in  the 
moat  striking  point  of  light,  that  while  he 
ordered  Olaus  to  publish  his  literal  translation 
of  tbe  sacred  writings,  he  gave  permission  at 
the  same  time  to  tho  archbishop  of  Upsal,  to 
prepare  another  version  suited  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  ^me;  that  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  both  translations  with  tlie  ori- 
ginal,  an  easier  access  might  be  opened  to  the 
truth.  The  bishops  at  first  opposed  this  order, 
but  were  at  length  obliged  to  submit. 

*  89*  It  was  no  wonder  indeed  that  the 


bishops  opposed  warmly  the  proposal  of  Gus- 
tavus, since  there  was  no  country  in  Europe 
where  that  order  and  the  clergy  in  general 
drew  greater  -  temporal  advantages  from  tbe 
superstition  of  the  times  than  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  The  most  of  tbe  bishops  had  re- 
venues superior  to  thoso  of  the  sovereign,  they 
possessed  castles  and  fortresses  that  rendered 
them  independent  of  the  crown,  enabled  them 
to  excite  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  and 
gave  them  a  degi-ee  of  power  that  was  danger- 
ous to  the  state.  They  lived  in  the  most  di»- 
soluto  luxury  and  overgrown  opulence,  while 
the  nobility  pf  the  kingdom  were  in  misery 
and  want  The  resolution  formed  by  the 
states  assembled  at  Westeraas,  did  not  so 
much  tend  to  regulate  points  of  doctrine,  as 
to  reform  the  discipline  of  the  church,  to  re- 
duce the  opulence  and  authority  of  tbe 
bishops  within  their  proper  bounds,  to  restore 
to  the  impoverished  nobility  the  lands  and 
possessions  that  their  superstitious  ancestors 
had  given  to  an  all-devouring  clergy,  to  ex- 
clude the  pi-elates' from  the  senate,  to  take 
from  tliem  their  castles,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  It  was,  however,  resolved,  at  tho 
same  time,  that  the  church  should  be  provided 
with  able  pastors,  who  should  explain  the  pure 
word  of  God  to  tho  people  in  thoii   native 


In  Denmark. 
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This  resolution  was  principally  owing  to  the  firmness  and  magnanimity  of 
Gustavus,  who  declared  publicly,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  sceptre,  and 
retire  from  his  kingdom,  rather  than  rule  a  people  enslaved  to  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  pope,  and  more  controlled  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
bishops,  than  by  the  laws  of  their  monarch.^  From  this  time  the  papal 
empire  in  Sweden  was  entirely  overturned,  and  Gustavus  declared  head  of 
the  church. 

XXXI.  The  light  of  the  Reformation  was  also  received  in 
Denmark,  and  that  so  early  as  the  year  1521,  in  consequence 
of  the  ardent  desire  discovered  by  Christian,  or  Chiistiem  II.,  of  having^ 
his  subjects  instructed  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Luther.  Thi» 
monarch,  whose  savage  and  infernal  cruelty  (whether  it  was  the  effect  of 
natural  temper,  or  of  bad  counsels)  rendered  his  name  odious  and  his 
memory  execrable,  was  nevertheless  desirous  of  delivering  his  dominions 
from  the  superstition  and  tyranny  of  Rome.  For  this  purpose,  in  the 
year  1520,  he  sent  for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Carlostadt, 
out  of  Saxony,  and  appointed  him  professor  of  divinity  at  Hafrda ;  and 
after  his  death,  which  happened  the  year  following,  he  invited  Carlostadt 
himself,  to  fill  that  important  place,  which  he  accepted  indeed,  but  neverthe- 
less, after  a  short  residence  in  Denmark,  returned  into  Germany.  These 
disappointments  did  not  abate  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  Danish  monarch, 
who  used  his  utmost  endeavours,  though  in  vain,  to  engage  Luther  to  visit 
his  dominions,  and  took  several  steps  that  tended  to  the  diminution,  and 
indeed  to  the  suppression  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  over  his  subjects  by 
the  Roman  pondff. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  in  all  these  proceedings,  Chris- 
tiem  II.  was  animated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  ambition.  It  was 
the  prospect  of  extending  his  authority,  and  not  a  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  true  religion,  that  gave  life  and  vigour  to  his  reforming  projects. 

His  very  actions,  independently  of  what  may  be  concluded  from  his 
known  character,  evidently  show,  that  he  protected  the  religion  of  Luther 
with  no  other  view  than  to  rise  by  it  to  a  supremacy,  both  in  church 
and  state  ;  and  that  it  might  afford  him  a  pretext  for  depriving  the  bishops 
of  that  overgrown  authority,  and  those  ample  possessions  which  they  had 
gradually  usurped,*  and  of  appropriating  them  to  himself.  A  revolution 
produced  by  his  avarice,  tyranny,  and  cruelty,  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  bold  enterprise.  The  states  of  the  kingdom  exasperated,  some  by  the 
schemes  he  had  laid  for  debtroying  the  liberty  of  Denmark,  others  by  his 
attempts  to  abolish  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors,'  and  all  by  his  savage 
and  barbarous  treatment  of  those  who  dared  to  oppose  his  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion, formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  the  year  1523,  by  which  he  was 


tongue ;  and  that  no  eccleeiutical  prefiarment 
should  he  granted  without  the  king*B  per- 
miBsioD.  This  was  a  tacit  and  gentle  method 
of  promoting  the  Reformation. 

°  Bazii  Inventariam  Eccles.  Sueco-Gothor. 
puhliBhed  in  4toat  Lincoping,  in  1642 ;  Scul- 
teti  Annalet  EvangelH  Renovati,  in  Yon  der 
Hardt,  Histor.  Liter.  Reformat,  part  V.  p. 
83,  et  110;  Raynal,  Anecdotee  Hiat,  Poli- 
tiquea,  et  Militoires,  torn.  i.  part  II.  p.  1,  &c. 

^  See  Jo.  Gramii  Dttt.  do  Reformatione 
Dania  il  Christierbo  tentata,  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  Scriptores  Societ.  Scientiar.  Haf- 
niens,  p.  1 — 90. 


'  See  for  a  confirmation  of  this  part  of  the 
accusation,  a  curious  piece,  containing  the  rear- 
sons  that  induced  the  states  of  Denmark  to 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christiem  II. 
This  piece  is  to  he  found  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Ludewig's  compilation,  entitled,  Reliqnia 
Manuscriptorum,  p.  315,  in  which  (p.  321,) 
the  states  of  Denmark  express  their  displear 
sure  at  the  ro^ral  ftvour  shown  to  the  Luther- 
ans in  the  following  terms:  **Lutheran«B 
hseresis  puUulatorcs,  contra  jus  'pietatemque, 
in  rcgnum  nostrum  catholicum  introduxit, 
doctorem  Carolostadium,  fortissimum  Lutheri 
athletam,  enutrivit.^ 
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^%e  proems  of 
the  Ketavwaltien 
ondor  the  raignt 
of  Frederick 
■Bd  Chriatteni 
IIL 
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deposed  and  banished  from  his  dominions,  and  his  uncle,  Frederick,  duke 
of  Holstein  and  Sieswick,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

XXXII.  This  prince  conducted  matters  with  much  more 
equity,  prudence,  and  moderation  than  his  predecessor  had 
done.  He  permitted  the  protestant  doctors  to  preach  pub- 
licly the  opinions  of  Luther,*  but  did  not  venture  so  far  as 
to  change  the  established  government  and  discipline  of  the 

choich.   He  contributed,  however,  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  his  successful  attempts  in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  at  the  assem- 
bly of  the  states  that  was  held  at  Odensee  in  Uie  year  1527*     For  it  was 
here  that  he  procured  the  publication  of  that  famous  edict,  which  declared 
every  subject  of  Denmark  free,  either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  or  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Luther.'    Encouraged  by  this  re- 
solution, the  protestant  divines  exercised  the  functions  of  their  ministry 
with  such  zeal  and  success,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Danes  opened  their 
eyes  upon  the  auspicious  beams  of  sacred  liberty,  and  abandoned  gradually 
both  the  doctrines  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church   of  Rome.     But  the 
honour  of  finishing  this  glorious  work,  of  destroying  entirely  the  reign  of 
superstition,  and  breaking  asunder  the  bonds  of  papal  tyranny,  was  re- 
served for  Christiem  III.,  a  prince  equally  distinguished  by  his  piety  and 
prudence.     He  began  by  suppressing  the  despotic  authority  of  the  bishops, 
and  by  restoring  to  their  lawful  owners  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  pos- 
sessions which  the  church  had  acquired  by  the  artful  stratagems  of  the 
crafty  and  designing  clergy.     This  step  was  followed  by  a  wise  and  well- 
judged  settlement  of  religious  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  according  to  a  plan  laid  down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom  the 
king  had  sent  for  from  Wittemberg  to  perform  that  arduous  task,  for  which 
his  eminent  piety,  learning,  and  moderation  rendered  him  peculiarly  proper. 
The  assembly  of  the  states  at  Odensee,  in  the  year  1539,  gave  a  solemn 
sanction  to  sdl  these  transactions,  and  thus  the  work  of  the  reformation  was 
brought  to  perfection  in  Denmark.* 

XXXIII.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  reformation  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  reformation  of  religious 
opinions,  and  the  reformation  of  the  episcopal  order.     For 
though  these  two  things  may  appear  to  be  closely  con- 
nected, yet,  in  reality,  they  are  so  far  distinct,  that  either  of  the  two  might 
have  been  completely  transacted  without  the  other.     A  reformation  of  doc- 
trine might  have  been  effected,  without  diminishing  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  or  suppressing  their  order ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opulence 
and  power  of  the  bishops  might  have  been  reduced  within  proper  bonnds, 
without  introducing  any  change  into  the  system  of  doctrine  that  had  been 


A  distinction  to  be 
oteerred  when 
we  speak  of  tlie 
reformation  of 
Sweden  and 


*  See  Jo.  Molleri  Cimbria  Literata,  torn, 
fi.  p.  886 ;  Canst  OliTarii  Vito  Pauli  Elise, 
pk  108 ;  Erici  Pontoppidani  Annales  EcdeaiB 
I>Hiic»,  torn.  in.  p.  1S9. 

'  C'  It  ivif  farther  added  to  this  edict, 
Ibat  no  penon  should  be  molested  on  account 
of  hia  religion,  that  a  rojal  protection  should 
be  gnmted  to  the  Lutherans  to  defend  them 
from  the  insults  and  malignitj  of  their  ene> 
mies,  and  that  ecclesiastics,  of  whatever  rank 
or  order,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  married  state,  and  to  fix  their  residence 
nbuuiei  they  thought  proper,  without  any 


regard  to  monasteries,  or  otlier  religious  so- 
cieties. 

'  Erid  PontoppidmnL  See  a  Germtn  work 
of  the  learned  Pontoppidan,  entitled,  A  Com- 
pendious View  of  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Denmark,  published  at  Lubec  in  Bto. 
in  1734 ;  as  also  the  Annales  Ecclesis  Danicv, 
of  the  same  author,  tem.  ii.  p.  790,  torn.  iii. 
p.  1 ;  *'  Henr.  Muhlius  de  Reformat.  Reli- 
gionis  in  vidnis  Danis  regionibus  et  potissi- 
mum  in  Cimbria,  in  ejus  Dissertationibus  Uis- 

torico-TheologidC  p.  24,  Killia,  1715,  in 
4to. 
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80  long  established,  and  that  was  generally  received.^  In  the  measures 
taken  in  these  northern  kingdoms,  for  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  doctrine 
and  a  superstitious  discipline,  there  was  nothing  that  deserved  the  smallest 
censure ;  neither  fraud  nor  violence  was  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  things  were  conducted  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  dictates  of  equity,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  same  judgment  cannot  easily  be  pronounced  with  respect  to  the 
methods  of  proceeding  in  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  more  especially 
of  the  episcopal  order.  For  here,  certainly,  violence  was  used,  and  the 
bishops  were  deprived  of  their  honours,  privileges,  and  possessions,  without 
their  consent ;  and,  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  struggles  and  the 
warmest  opposition.^  The  truth  is,  that  so  far  as  the  reformation  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark  regarded  the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the  bishops,  it  was 
rather  a  matter  of  political  expediency  than  of  religious  obligation ;  nay,  a 
change  here  was  become  so  necessary,  that,  had  Luther  and  his  doctrine 
never  appeared  in  the  world,  it  must  have  been  nevertheless  attempted  by 
a  wise  legislator.  For  the  bishops,  by  a  variety  of  perfidious  stratagems, 
had  got  into  their  hands  such  enormous  treasures,  such  ample  possessions, 
so  many  castles  and  fortified  towns,  and  had  assumed  such  an  unlimited 
and  despotic  authority,  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to  the 
sovereign  himself,  to  rule  the  nation  as  they  thought  proper ;  and  had,  in 
efiEect,  already  abused  their  power  so  far  as  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a 
considerable  part  of  the  royid  patrimony,  and  of  the  public  revenues  of  the 
kingdom.  Such,  therefore,  was  the  critical  state  of  these  northern  kingdoms 
in  the  time  of  Luther,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  either  to  degrade 
the  bishops  from  that  rank  which  they  dishonoured,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  greatest  part  of  those  possessions  and  prerogatives  which  they  had  so* 
unjustly  acquired  and  so  licentiously  abused,  or  to  see,  tamely,  royalty  ren- 
dered contemptible  by  its  weakness,  the  sovereign  deprived  of  Uie  means 
of  protecting  and  succouring  his  people,  and  the  commonwealth  exposed 
to  rebellion,  misery,  and  ruin. 


^  9y-  This  obflerration  is  not  worthy  of 
Dr.  Mosheim'a  sogacitj.  The  strong  connec- 
tion that  there  naturally  it  between  supersti- 
iiouB  ignorance  among  the  people,  and  influ- 
ence and  power  in  their  apiritnal  rulers,  is  too 
evident  to  stand  in  need  of  any  proof.  A 
good  clergy  will  or  ought  to  have  an  influence, 
in  consequence  of  a  respectable  office,  adorned 
with  learning,  piety,  and  morals:  but  the 
power  of  a  lioentioua  and  despotic  clergy  can 
be  only  supported  by  the  blind  and  supersti- 
tions credulity  of  their  flock. 

>  ft>  What  does  Dr.  Mosheim  here  mean  ? 
did  ever  a  usurper  give  np  his  unjust  pos- 
sessions without  reluctance  ?  does  rapine  con- 
stitute a  right,  when  it  is  maintained  by  force? 
is  it  unlawful  to  use  violence  against  extor> 
tioners?  The  question  here  is,  Whether  or 
no  the  bishops  deserved  the  severe  treat- 
ment they  received  from  Cfaristiem  III.; 
and  our  author  seems  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  and  to  declare  this  treat- 
ment both  just  and  necessary,  in  the  follow- 
ing part  of  this  section.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  bishops  were  treated  with  great  severity, 
deposed  from  their  sees,  imprisoned  on  account 
of  their  resistance;    all   the  church  lands, 


towns,  and  fortresses  annexed  to  the  crown, 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  clei^  for  ever 
abolished.  It  is  also  certain,  that  Luther  him- 
self looked  upon  these  measures  as  violent  and 
excessive,  and  even  wrote  a  letter  to  Chria- 
tiem,  exhorting  him  to  use  the  clei^  with 
more  lenity.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  decide 
with  moderation  on  this  subject,  and  to  grant, 
that  if  the  insolence  and  licentiousness  of  the 
clei^y  were  enormous,  the  resentment  of  the 
Danish  monatch  may  have  been  excessive. 
Nor  indeed  was  his  political  prudence  here  so 
great  as  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  to  represent  it ; 
for  the  equipoise  of  government  was  hurt,  by 
a  total  suppression  of  the  power  of  the  bishops. 
The  nobility  acquired  by  this  a  prodigious  de» 
gree  of  indulgence,  and  the  crown  lost  an 
order,  which,  under  proper  regulations,  might 
have  been  rendered  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
ports of  its  prerogative.  But  disquisitions  of 
this  nature  are  foreign  to  our  purpose.  It  is 
only  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  room  of 
the  bishops,  Christiem  created  an  order  of 
men,  with  the  denomination  of  Superintend- 
ents, who  performed  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
episcopal  office,  without  shuing  the  least  sha- 
dow of  temporal  authority. 
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rifle  and  pro-        XXXIV.  The  kingdom  of  France  was  not  inaccessible 
yi        to  the  light  of  the  Reformation.     Margaret,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  Francis  I.,  the  implacable  enemy  and  per- 
petual rival  of  Charles  Y.,  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  new  doctrine, 
which  delivered  pure  and  genuine  Christianity  from  a  great  part  of  the 
superstitions  under  which  it  had  so  long  lain  disguised.     The  auspicious 
patronage  of  this  illustrious  princess  encouraged  several  pious  and  learned 
men,  whose  religious  sentiments  were  the  same  with  hers,  to  propagate  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  and  even  to  erect  several  pro- 
testant  churches  in  that  kingdom.     It  is  manifest  from  the  most  authentic 
records,  that,  so  early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were,  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  that  country,  multitudes  of  persons,  who  had  conceived  the 
utmost  aversion  both  against  the  doctrine  and  tyranny  of  Rome,  and 
among  these,  many  persons  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  even  some  of  the 
episcopal  order.    As  their  numbers  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  troubles 
and  conmiotions  were  excited  in  several  places  on  account  of  religious  dif- 
ferences, the  authority  of  the  monarch  and  the  cruelty  of  his  officers  inter- 
vened to  support  the  doctrine  of  Rome  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the 
tenors  of  the  gibbet,  and  on  this  occasion  many  persons,  eminent  for  their 
piety  and  virtue,  were  put  to  death  with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity.'i 
This  cruelty,  instead  of  retarding,  accelerated  rather  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.     It  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
the  restorers  of  genuine  Christianity  were  not  always  equally  successful 
and  happy.     Their  situation  was  extremely  uncertain,  and  it  was  per- 
petually changing.     Sometimes  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  auspicious  shade 
of  royal  protection  ;  at  others  they  groaned  under  the  weight  of  persecu- 
•tion,  and  at  certain  seasons  they  were  forgot,  which  oblivion  rendered  their 
condition  tolerable.     Francis,  who  had  either  no  religion  at  all,  or  at  best, 
no  fixed  and  consistent  system  of  religious  principles,  conducted  himself 
towards  the  protestants  in  such  a  manner  as  answered  his  private  and  per- 
sonal views,  or  as  reasons  of  policy  and  a  public  interest  seemed  to  require. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  engage  in  Ms  cause  the  German  protestants, 
in  order  to  foment  sedition  and  rebellion  against  his  mortal  enemy  Charles 
v.,  then  did  he  treat  the  protestants  in  France  with  the  utmost  equity, 
humanity,  and  gentleness ;  but  so  soon  as  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  had 
no  more  occasion  for  their  services,  then  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  ap- 
peared to  them  in  the  aspect  of  an  implacable  persecuting  tyrant.^ 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calvin,  whose  character,  talents,  and  reli- 
gious exploits,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  upon  more  amply  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  began  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  more 
especially  of  the  queen  of  Navarre.  He  was  bom  at  Noyon  in  Picardy,  on 
the  10th  of  July  1509,  and  was  bred  up  to  the  law,^  in  which,  as  well  as  in 


>  See  Bcze,  Histoire  des  Egliaes  Reform^es 
de  Frmnce,  torn.  i.  Uit.  L  p.  5 ;  Benoit,  His- 
toire de  TEdit  de  Nantet,  lirr.  i.  p.  6 ;  Cbriit. 
Aug.  8«lig.  Histor.  August*  Confession.  toL 
it  p.  190. 

■  t^"  The  ioeonsisteoey  uid  contradiction 
that  were  Tisible  in  the  conduct  of  F'nncis  I., 
may  be  attributed  to  Tsrious  reasons.  At  one 
tlnw  we  see  bim  resoWed  to  inrite  Melancthon 
into  F^aoee,  probably  with  a  yiew  to  please 
bis  nater  the  queen  of  Navarre,  whom  be  lored 
toiderly,  and  who  bad  strongly  imbibed  tbe 
priiici]dcs  of  the  protestants.  At  another  time, 
we  bdiold  him  exercising 'the  most  infernal 


cruelty  towards  tbe  friends  of  tbe  Reforma- 
tion, and  hear  him  making  that  mad  dcclan^ 
tion,  that,  '*  if  he  thought  tbe  blood  in  his 
arm  was  tainted  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  he 
would  haye  it  cut  off ;  and  that  he  would  not 
ipare  even  his  own  children,  if  they  enter- 
tained sentiments  oontrary  to  those  of  the 
catholic  church.**  See  Flor.  de  Remond, 
Hist,  de  la  Naissance  et  du  Progr^s  de  TH^ 
r^ie,  liTr.  Tii. 

'  S9-  He  was  originally  designed  for  the 
chnrcb,  and  had  actually  obtained  a  benefice ; 
but  the  light  that  broke  in  upon  his  religious 
sentiments,  as  well  as  the  preference  giren  by 
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all  the  other  branches  of  literature  then  known,  his  studies  were  attended 
with  the  most  rapid  and  amazing  success.  Having  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  religion,  by  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  began  early  to 
perceive  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  established  system  of  doctrine  and 
worship.  His  zeal  exposed  him  to  various  perils,  and  the  connections  he 
had  formed  with  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  whom  Francis  I.  was  daily 
committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him  more  than  once  in  imminent  danger, 
from  which  he  was  delivered  by  the  good  offices  of  the  excellent  queen  of 
Navarre.  To  escape  the  impending  storm,  he  retired  to  Basil,  where  he 
published  his  Christian  Institutions ;  and  prefixed  to  them  that  famous 
dedication  to  Francis  I.,  which  has  attracted  universally  the  admiration  of 
succeeding  ages,  and  which  was  designed  to  soften  the  unrelenting  fury  of 
that  prince  against  the  protestants.™ 

And  in  the  other         XXXV .  The  instances  of  an  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
states  of  Europe.  ^^^  discipline  of  Rome  in  the  other  European  states,  were 
few  in  number,  before  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  were  too  faint,  imperfect, 
and  ambiguous  to  make  much  noise  in  the  world.     It  however  appears, 
£:om  the  most  authentic  testimonies,  that,  even  before  that  period,  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  had  made  a  considerable,  though  perhaps  a  secret,  pro- 
gress in  Spain,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Britain,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  had,  in  all  these  countries,  many  friends  of  whom  several  repaired  to 
Wittemberg,  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  enlarge  their  views  under 
such  an  eminent  master.     Some  of  these  cauntries  openly  broke  asunder 
the  chains  of  superstition,  and  withdrew  themselves,  in  a  public  and  con- 
stitutional manner,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff.    In  others, 
a  prodigious  number  of  families  received  the  light  of  the  blessed  Reforma- 
tion, rejected  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  Rome ;  and,  notwithstanding  - 
the  calamities  and  persecutions  they  have  suffered,  on  account  of  their  sen- 
timents, under  the  sceptre  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  continue  stiU  in  the 
profession  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christianity ;  while  in  other  still  more 
unhappy  lands,  the  most  barbarous  tortures,  the  most  infernal  spirit  of 
cruelty,  together  with  penal  laws  adapted  to  strike  terror  into  the  firmest 
minds,  have  extinguished,  almost  totidly,  the  light  of  religious  truth.     It 
is.  indeed,  certain,  and  the  Roman  catholics  themselves  acknowledge  it 
without  hesitation,  that  the  papal  doctrines,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
would  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  edl  parts  of  the  world,  had  not  the  force  of 
the  secular  arm  been  employed  to  support  this  tottering  edifice,  and  fire  and 
sword  been  let  loose  upon  those  who  were  assailing  it  only  with  reason  and 
argument. 


his  father  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  induced 
him  to  give  up  his  ecclesiastic  vocation,  which 
he  afterwards  resumed  in  a  purer  church. 

"  8^  This  paragraph  relating  to  Calvin, 
is  added  to  Dr.  Mosheim's  text  bj  the  trans- 
lator, who  was  surprised  to  find,  in  a  History 
of  the  Reformation,  such  late  mention  made  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguiahed  and  remarkable 


instruments ;  a  man  whose  extensive  genius, 
flowing  eloquence,  immense  learning,  extro- 
ordinarj  penetration,  indefatigable  industry, 
and  fervent  pietj,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Reformers;  all  of  whom  he  surpassed,  at 
least  in  learning  and  ports,  as  he  also  did  the 
most  of  them  in  obstinacy,  asperity,  and  tuiw 
bulcncc. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  FROM  THE  TIME  THAT  THE  CON- 
FESSION OF  AUGSBURG  WAS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  EMPEROR,  UNTIL 
THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAR  WHICH  SUCCEEDED  THE  L!EA0UE 
OF    SMALCALDE. 


I  I.  Charles  V.  arrived  at  Augsburg,  the  15th  of  June 
t^S^^^  1580,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  the  same  month,  the  diet 
chMMUm  V.  was  opened.     As  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  affairs 

of  religion  should  be  brought  upon  the  carpet  before  the  deliberations  re- 
lating to  the  intended  war  with  the  Turks,  the  protestant  members  of  this 
great  assembly  received  firom  the  emperor  a  formal  permission  to  present 
to  the  diet,  on  the  25th  of  June,  an  account  of  their  religious  principles 
and  tenets.  In  consequence  of  this.  Christian  Bayer,  chancellor  of  Saxony, 
read,  in  the  Grerman  language,  in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  the  as- 
sembled princes,  the  famous  confession  which  has  been  since  distinguished 
by   the  denomination   of   the   Confession   of  Augsburg.      The    princes 
heard  it  with  the  deepest  attention  and  recollection  of  mind  ;  it  confirmed 
some  in  the  principles  they  had  embraced,  surprised  others,  and  many 
who,  before  tlds  time,  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Luther,  were  now  not  only  convinced  of  their  innocence,  but  were,  more- 
over, delighted  with  their  purity  and  simplicity.     The  copies  of  this  con- 
fession, which,  after  being  read,  were  delivered  to  the  emperor,  were  signed 
and  subscribed  by  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  by  four  princes  of  the  empire, 
George,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest,  duke  of  Lunenburg,  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  by  the  imperial 
cities  of  Nuremberg  and  ReutHngen,  who  all  thereby  solemnly  declared 
their  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it/ 

TiM  natere  and  II.  The  tenor  and  contents  of  the  confession  of  Augs- 

2JJ2S»n'rf**    burg  are  well  known  ;  at  least,  by  all  who  have  the  smallest 
Angibiug.  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history ;  since  that  confes- 

sion was  adopted  by  the  whole  body  of  the  protestants  as  the  rule  of  their 
fidth.  The  style  that  reigns  in  it  is  plain,  elegant,  grave,  and  perspicuous, 
such  as  becomes  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  admirable  pen  of  Melancthon.  The  matter  was,  undoubtedly, 
supplied  by  Luther,  who,  during  the  diet,  resided  at  Coburg,  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Augsburg ;  and,  even  the  form  it  received  from  the 
eloquent  pen  of  his  colleague,  was  authorised  in  consequence  of  his  ap- 
probation and  advice^  This  confession  contains  twenty-eight  chapters, 
of  which  the  greatest  part^  are  employed  in  representing,  with  per- 
spicuity and  truth,  the  religious  opinions  of  the  protestants,  and  the 
rest  in  pointing  out  the  errors  and  abuses  that  occasioned  their  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome.c 


*  There  it  a  rery  ToluroiDona  History  of  this 
diet,  which  wm  publithed  in  the  year  1577, 
in  folio,  at  Pnuikfort  on  the  Oder,  by  the  la- 
borioaa  George  Celestine.  The  History  of  the 
ConfiBMion  of  Angsbarg,  was  compoaed  in  Latin 
by  David  Chytrsua,  and  more  recently,  in  Ger- 
ouui,  by  Em.  Solom.  Cyprian  and  Christopher 
Avf.  8alig.  The  performance  of  the  latter  is 
rather,  indeed,  a  history  of  the  Reformation  in 


general,  than  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  in 
particular.  That  of  Cyprian  is  more  concise 
and  el^ant,  and  is  confirmed  by  original  pieces, 
which  arc  equally  authentic  and  curious. 

^  Twenty-one  chapters  were  so  employed ; 
the  otlier  seven  contained  a  detail  of  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

'^  (t^  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  thai, 
while  the  Lutherans  presented  their  confession 
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The  Roman  ca-  III.  The  creatuTj&s  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  were  pre- 

^w^ud^rf  sent  at  this  diet,  employed  John  Faber,  afterwards  bishop 
the  confeasion  of  Vienna,  together  with  Eckius,  and  another  doctor  named 
of  Augtburff.  Cochlaeus,  to  draw  up  a  refutation  of  this  famous  confes- 
sion. This  pretended  refutation  having  been  read  publicly  in  the  assem- 
bly, the  emperor  demanded  of  the  protestant  members  that  they  should 
acquiesce  in  it,  and  put  an  end  to  their  religious  debates  by  an  unlimited 
submission  to  the  doctrines  and  opinions  contained  in  this  answer.  But 
this  demand  was  far  from  being  complied  with.  The  protestants  declared, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  reply  of 
their  adversaries,  and  eamestly^esired  a  copy  of  it,  that  they  might  de- 
monstrate more  fully  its  extreme  insufficiency  and  weakness.  This  rea- 
sonable request  was  refused  by  the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  several  others,  showed  more  regard  to  the  importunity  of  the  pope's 
legate  and  his  party,  than  to  the  demands  of  equity,  candour,  and  justice. 
He  even  interposed  his  supreme  authority  to  suspend  any  farther  proceed- 
ing in  this  matter,  and  solemnly  prohibited  the  publication  of  any  new 
writings  or  declarations  that  might  contribute  to  lengthen  out  these  reli- 
gious debates.  This,  however,  did  not  reduce  the  protestants  to  silence. 
The  divines  of  that  communion,  who  had  been  present  at  the  diet,  endea- 
voured to  recollect  the  arguments  and  objections  employed  by  Faber,  and 
had  again  recourse  to  the  pen  of  Melancthon,  who  reftited  them  in  an 
ample  and  satisfactory  manner,  in  a  learned  piece  that  was  presented  to  the 
emperor  on  the  22nd  of  September,  but  which  that  prince  refused  to  re- 
ceive. This  answer  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Melancthon,  when  he  had 
obtained  a  copy  of  Faber's  reply,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1531,  with 
the  other  pieces  that  related  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Ludieran 
church,  under  the  title  of  A  Defence  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

IV.  There  were  only  three  ways  left  of  bringing'  to  a 
conclusion  these  religious  differences,  which  it  was,  in 
reality,  most  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  first  and  the  most 
rational  method  was,  to  grant  to  those  who  refused  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  doctrine  and  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  the  liberty  of 
following  their  private  judgment  in  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  the  pri- 
vilege of  serving  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  all 
this  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  tranquillity  shoidd  not  be  disturbed. 
The  second,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  shortest  and  most  iniquitous  expe- 
dient, was  to  end  these  dissensions  by  military  apostles,  who,  sword  in  hand, 
should  force  the  protestants  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  to 
court  the  papal  yoke,  which  they  had  so  magnanimously  thrown  off  their 
necks.  Some  thought  of  a  middle  way,  which  lay  equally  remote  from  tlie 
difficulties  that  attended  the  two  methods  now  mentioned,  and  proposed 
that  a  reconciliation  should  be  made  upon  fair,  candid,  and  equitable  terms, 
by  engaging  each  of  the  contending  parties  to  temper  their  zeal  with  mode- 


Delihentioni  con- 
cerning the  me* 
thod  to  be  uMd 
in  terminating 
tiiese  religiona 
dlMeniions. 


to  the  diet,  another  excellent  remonstrance  of 
the  lame  nature  was  addressed  to  this  august 
anembly  by  the  cities  of  Strasborg,  Con- 
stance, Meiningen,  and  Lindau,  which  had  re- 
jected the  enron  and  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  but 
did  not  enter  into  the  Lutheran  league,  be- 
cause they  adopted  the  opinions  of  Zuingle  in 
relation  to  the  eucharist.  The  declaration  of 
these  four  towns,  which  was  called  the  Te- 
trapolitan  Confession  on  account  of  their  num- 
ber, was  drawn  up  by  the  excellent  Martin 


Bucer,  and  was  considered  as  a  master-piece 
of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  not  only  by  the 
protestants,  but  eren  by  seyersl  of  the  Roman 
catholics ;  and  among  others  by  M.  Dupin. 
Zuingle  also  sent  to  this  diet  a  private  con- 
fession of  his  religious  o}nnions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable,  that  though  Bucer  composed 
a  separate  remonstrance,  yet  his  name  appeaxa 
among  the  subscribers  at  Smalcalde,  in  the 
year  1537,  to  the  confession  of  Augsbuig,  and 
to  Mclaocthon^s  defence  of  it 
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radon*  to   abate  reciprocally  the  rigour  of  their  pretensions,  and  remit 
something  of  their  respective  claims.     This  method,  which  seemed  agree- 
able to  the  dictates  of  reason,  charity,  and  justice,  was  highly  approved  of 
by  several  wise  and  good  men,  on  both  sides ;  but  it  was  ill  suited  to  the 
arrogant  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  superstitious  ignorance  of 
the  times,  which  beheld  with  horror  whatever  tended  to  introduce  the 
sweets  of  religious  liberty,  or  the  exercise  of  private  judgment.     The 
second  method,  even  the  use  of  violence  and  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  age,  and  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  despotic  genius  and  sanguinary  counsels  of  the  court  of 
Rome;  but  the  emperor  had  prudence  and  equity  enough  to  make  him 
reject  it,  and  it  appeared  shocking  to  those  who  were  not  lost  to  all  senti- 
ments of  justice  or  moderation.     The  third  expedient  was  therefore  most 
generally  approved  of;  it  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  all  who  were  zealous 
for  the  interests  and  tranquillity  of  the  empire ;  nor  did  the  Roman  pontiff 
seem  to  look  upon  it  eidier  with  aversion  or  contempt.     Hence  various 
conferences  were  held  between  persons  of  eminence,  piety,  and  learning, 
who  were  chosen  for  that  purpose  from  both   sides;  and  nothing  was 
omitted  that  might  liave  the  least  tendency  to  calm  the  animQsity,  heal 
the  divisions,  and  unite  the  hearts  of  the  contending  parties  \^  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  since  the  difference  between  their  opinions  was  too  consider- 
able, and  of  too  much  importance,  to  admit  of  a  reconciliation.     It  was  in 
these  conferences  that  the  spirit  and  character  of  Melancthon  appeared  in 
their  true  and  genuine  colours ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  votaries  of  Rome 
exhausted  their  efforts  to  gain  over  to  their  party  this  pillar  of  the  Refor- 
mation, whose  abilities  and  virtues  added  such  a  lustre  to  the  protestant 
caxise.  This  humane  and  gentle  spirit  was  apt  to  sink  into  a  kind  of  yield- 
ing softness,  under  the  influence  of  mild  and  generous  treatment.     And 
accordingly,  while  his  adversaries  soothed  him  with  fair  words  and  flatter- 
ing promises,  he  seemed  to  melt  as  they  spoke,  and  in  some  measure  to 
comply  with  their  demands;  but  when  tbey  so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to 
make  use  of  imperious  language  and  menacing  terms,  Uien  did  Melancthon 
appear  in  a  very  different  point  of  light ;  then  a  spirit  of  intrepidity,  ar- 
dour, and  independence,  aniinated  all  his  words  and  actions,  and  he  looked 
down  with  contempt  on  the  threats  of  power,  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and 
the  fear  of  death.     The  truth  is,  that,  in  this  great  and  good  man,  a  soft 
and  yielding  temper  was  joiaed  with  the  most  inviolable  fidelity,  and  the 
most  invincible  attachment  to  the  truth. 

The  icnUt  of  thete  V .  This  reconciling  method  of  terminating  the  religious 
eoDfereoeet.  debates  between  the  friends  of  liberty  and  5ie  votaries  of 
Rome  proving  ineffectual,  the  latter  had  recourse  to  other  measures,  which 
were  suited  to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  though  they  were  equally  dis- 
avowed by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  These 
measures  were,  the  force  of  the  secular  arm,  and  the  authority  of  imperial 
edicts.     On  the  19th  day  of  November  a  severe  decree  was  issued  out  by 


'  tt^  As  in  the  confewion  of  Augsburg 
there  were  three  9ot\m  of  articlet,  one  lort  or- 
thodox, and  adopted  hj  both  tides,  another 
that  consisted  of  certain  propoaitions,  which 
the  pepal  party  conaidered  as  amhiguona  and 
obscure ;  and  a  third,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Lather  was  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  Rome; 
tiik  gave  iome  reason  to  hope,  that  by  the 
means  of  oertain  concesaiona  and  modifications, 
eondncted  matually  by  a  spirit  of  candour  and 
charity,  matters  might  he  accommodated  at 


last.  For  this  purpose,  select  persons  were 
appointed  to  carry  on  this  salutary  work,  at 
first  seven  from  each  party,  consisting  of 
princes,  lawyers,  and  divines,  which  number 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  three.  Luther's 
obstinate,  stubborn,  and  violent  temper,  ren- 
dering him  unfit  for  healing  divisions,  he 
was  not  employed  in  these  conferences,  but 
he  was  constantly  consulted  by  the  protestant 
party,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  he 
resided  at  Coburg. 
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the  express  order  of  the  emperor,  during  the  absence  of  the  Hessian  and 
Saxon  princes,  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  protestant  cause ;  and 
in  this  decree  every  thing  was  manifestly  adapted  to  deject  the  friends  of 
religious  liberty,  if  we  except  a  £aint  and  dubious  promise  of  engaging  the 
pope  to  assemble,  in  about  six  months  after  the  separation  of  ^e  diet,  a 
general  council.  The  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  papal  religion  are 
extolled  beyond  measure  in  this  partial  decree ;  a  new  decree  of  severity 
and  force  added  to  that  which  had  been  published  at  Worms  against  Luther 
and  his  adherents ;  the  changes  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  protestant  churches  severely  censured ;  and  a  solemn 
order  adcb-essed  to  the  princes,  states,  and  cities,  that  had  thrown  off  the 
papal  yoke,  to  return  to  their  duty  and  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  on  pain 
of  incurring  the  indignation  and  vengeance  of  the  emperor,  as  the  patron 
and  protector  of  the  church.* 

The  laa^e  of  VI.  No  soouer  were  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  con- 

smaicaide.  federate  princes  informed  of  this  deplorable  issue  of  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  than  they  assembled,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the 
measures  that  were  proper  to  be  taken  on  this  critical  occasion.  In  the 
year  1530,  and  the  year  following,  they  met,  first  at  Smalcalde,  afterwards 
at  Frankfort,  and  formed  a  solemn  alliance  and  confederacy,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  defending  vigorously  their  religion  and  liberties  against  the  dangers 
and  encroachments  with  which  they  were  menaced  by  the  edict  of  Augs- 
burg, without  attempting,  however,  any  thing,  properly  sx>eaking,  offen- 
sive against  the  votaries  of  Rome.  Into  this  confederacy  they  invited  the 
kings  of  England,  France,  and  Denmark,  with  several  other  republics  and 
states,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  that  might  tend  to  corroborate  and 
cement  this  important  alliance.'    Amidst  these  motions  and  preparations. 


*  fty  To  give  the  greater  degree  of  weight 
to  this  edict  it  was  resoWed,  that  no  judge 
who  refused  to  approve  and  subscribe  its  con- 
tents, should  be  admitted  into  the  imperial 
cbamber  of  Spires,  which  is  the  supreme  court 
in  Germany.  The  emperor  also,  and  the 
popish  princes  engiged  themselves  to  employ 
their  united  forces  in  order  to  maintain  its  au- 
thority, and  promote  its  execution. 

'  C9-  Luther,  who  at  first  seemed  averse 
to  this  confederacy,  from  an  apprehension  of 
the  ralamities  and  troubles  it  might  produce, 
percdving  at  length  its  necessity,  consented 
to  it :  but,  uncharitably,  as  well  as  impru- 
dently, reftised  comprehending  in  it  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zuingle  among  the  Swiss,  together 
with  the  German  states  or  cities,  which  had 
adopted  the  sentiments  and  confession  of  Bu- 
cer.  And  yet  wo  find  that  the  cities  of  Ulm 
and  Augsbui^  had  embraced  the  Reformation 
on  the  principles  of  Zuingle. — In  the  invita- 
tion addressed  to  Henry  VIII.  king  of  Eng- 
land, whom  the  confederate  princes  were  wil- 
ling to  declare  the'head  and  protector  of  their 
league,  the  following  things  were  expressly 
stipulated  among  several  others;  viz.  That 
the  king  should  encourage,  promote,  and  main- 
tain the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  it  was  con- 
tained in  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  de- 
fend the  same  at  the  next  general  council; — 
that  he  should  not  agree  to  any  council  sum- 
moned by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  protest 
against  it,  and  neither  submit  to  its  decrees, 


nor  Bufler  them  to  be  respected  in  bis  domi- 
nions; -  that  he  should  never  allow  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  have  any  pre-eminence  or  jurisdiction 
in  his  dominions ;— that  be  should  advance 
100,000  crowns  for  llie  use  of  the  confederacy, 
and  double  that  sum  if  it  became  necessar}- ; 
all  which. articles  the  confederate  princes  were 
obliged  equally  to  observe  on  their  part  To 
these  demands  the  king  answered,  immediately, 
in  a  manner  that  was  not  satisfactory.  He 
declared,  that  he  would  maintain  and  promote 
*tho  true  doctrine  of  Christ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  true  ground  of  that  doctrine  lay 
only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  be  would  not 
accept,  at  any  one's  hand,  what  should  be  his 
faith,  or  that  of  his  kingdoms ;  and  therefore 
desired  they  would  send  over  learned  men  to 
confer  with  him,  in  order  to  promote  a  reli- 
gious union  between  him  and  the  confederates. 
He  moreover  declared  himself  of  their  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  meeting  of  a  free  general 
council,  promised  to  join  vnth  them,  in  all  such 
councils,  for  the  defence  of  the  true  doctrine ; 
but  thought  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial 
part  of  religion,  being  a  matter  of  indifference, 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each  sovereign 
for  his  own  dominions.  After  this,  the  king  gave 
them  a  second  answer  more  full  and  satisfactory ; 
but  upon  the  fall  of  queen  Anne,  this  nego- 
tiation came  to  nothing.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  king  grew  cold,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
confederates  could  be  no  longer  of  service  to 
him  in  supporting  the  validity  of  his  marriage ; 
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which  portended  an  approaching  rupture,  the  elector  Palatine  and  the 
elector  of  Mentz  offered  their  mediation,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
contending  princes.  With  respect  to  the  emperor,  various  reasons  united 
to  turn  his  views  towards  peace.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  he  stood  in 
need  of  succours  against  the  Turk,  which  the  protestant  princes  refused 
to  grant  as  long  as  the  edicts  of  Worms  and  Augshurg  remained  in 
force ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  election  of  his  hrother  Ferdinand  to  the  dig- 
nity of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  had  heen  concluded  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  at  the  diet  of  Cologne,  in  the  year  1531,  was  contested  by  the  same 
princes  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 
The  peace  of  Ntt-         VII.  In  this  troubled  State  of  affairs  many  projects  of 

mnbexg.  reconciliation  were  proposed ;  and,   after  various  negotia- 

tions, a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1532, 
between  the  emperor  and  the  protestant  princes,  on  the  following  condi- 
tions :  that  the  latter  should  furnish  a  subsidy  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  acknowledge  Ferdinand  lawful  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  that  the  emperor,  on  his  part,  should  abrogate  and  annul 
the  edicts  of  Worms  and  Augsburg,  and  allow  the  Lutherans  the  free 
and  unmolested  exercise  of  their  religious  doctrine  and  discipline, 
until  a  rule  of  faith  was  fixed,  either  in  the  free  general  council  that 
was  to  be  assembled  in  the  space  of  six  months,  or  in  a  diet  of  the 
empire.  The  apprehension  of  an  approaching  rupture  was  scarcely  re- 
moved by  this  agreement  when  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John  Frederick,  a  prince  of  invincible  fortitude  and 
magnanimity,  whose  reign  was  little  better  than  a  continued  scene  of  dis- 
appointments and  calamities. 
A  eonoeii  expect-        VIII.  The  rcligious    trucc,   concluded  at   Nuremberg, 

ed  in  Tain.  inspired  with  new  vigour  and  resolution  all  the  friends  of 

the  reformation.  It  gave  strength  to  the  feeble  and  perseverance  to  the 
bold.  Encouraged  by  it,  those  who  had  been  hitherto  only  secret  enemies 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  spumed  now  his  yoke  publicly,  and  refiised  to  sub- 
mit to  his  imperious  jurisdiction.  This  appears  from  the  various  cities 
and  provinces  in  Germany,  which,  about  this  time,  boldly  enlisted  them- 
selves under  the  religious  standards  of  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  as  all 
hope  of  terminating  the  religious  debates  that  divided  Europe  was  founded 
in  the  meeting  of  the  general  council,  which  had  been  "so  solemnly  pro- 
mised, the  emperor  renewed  his  earnest  request  to  Clement  VII.  that  he 
would  hasten  an  event  that  was  expected  and  desired  with  so  much  impa- 
tience. The  pontiff,  whom  the  history  of  past  councils  filled  with  the 
most  uneasy  and  discouraging  apprehensions,  endeavoured  to  retard  what 
he  could  not,  with  any  decency,  absolutely  refuse.*  He  formed  innume- 
rable pretexts  to  put  off  the  evil  day ;  and  his  whole  conduct  evidently 
showed  that  he  was  more  desirous  of  having  these  religious  differences 
decided  by  the  force  of  arms,  than  by  the  power  of  argument.  He,  indeed, 
in  the  year  1533,  made  a  proposal,  by  his  legate,  to  assemble  a  council  at 
Mantua,  Flacentia,  or  Bologna ;  but  the  protestants  refused  their  consent 
to  the  nomination  of  an  Italian  council,  and  insisted  that  a  controversy, 


and,  on  the  other,  the  German  prince*  wore 
teauble  that  they  could  never  lacceed  with 
Henrf,  nnleia  they  would  allow  him  an  abao- 
late  dictatonhtp  in  matters  of  religion. 

r  t:^  Beaidea  the  fear  of  teeing  his  aatho- 
ritj  diminbbed  hy  a  general  coundl,  another 
reaaem  engagiqd  Clement  VII.  to  ayoid  an 
ibly  &f  that  natare ;  for  being  cooBcioui 

VOL.    II. 


of  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  as  Fra  Paulo 
obserres,  he  had  ground  to  fear  that  the  Co- 
lonnas,  or  his  other  enemies,  might  plead  this 
circumstance  before  the  council,  as  a  reason 
for  bis  exclusion  from  the  pontificate;  since  it 
might  be  well  questioned  whethw  a  bastard 
could  be  a  pope,  though  it  is  known,  from 
many  instances,  that  a  profligate  may. 

E 
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which  had  its  rise  in  the  heart  of  Germanyy  should  be  decided  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire:  The  pope,  by  his  usual  artifices,  eluded  his  own 
promise,  disappointed  their  expectations,  and  was  cut  off  by  death,  in  the 
year  1534,  in  the  midst  of  his  stratagems.^ 

IX.  His  successor,  Paul  III.,  seemed  to  show  less  reluctance  to  the 
assembling  a  general  council,  and  appeared  even  disposed  to  comply  with 
the  desires  of  the  emperor  in  that  respect.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1535, 
he  expressed  his  inclination  to  convoke  one  at  Mantua;  and,  the  year 
following,  actually  sent  circular  letters  for  that  purpose  through  all  the 
kingdoms  and  states  under  his  jurisdiction.*  The  protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  fully  persuaded  that,  in  such  a  council,^  all  things  would  be 
carried  by  the  votaries  of  Rome,  and  nothing  concluded  but  what  should 
be  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  and  ambition  of  the  pontiff,  assembled  at 
Smalcalde  in  the  year  1537.  And  there  they  protested  solemnly  against 
such  a  partial  and  corrupt  council  as  that  which  was  convoked  by  Paul 
III.,  but,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  new  summary  of  their  doctrine  drawn  up 
by  Luther,  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  assembled  bishops,  if  it  was  re- 
quired of  them.  This  summary,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
the  Articles  of  Smalcalde,  is  generally  joined  with  the  creeds  and  confes- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Newoutraf^  ^'  Inuring  these   transactions,  two   remarkable  events 

committed  bj      happened,  of  which  the  one  was  most  detrimental  to  the 
"*  •  cause  of  religion  in  general,  to  that  of  the  reformation  in 

particular,  and  produced,  in  Germany,  civil  tumults  and  commotions  of  the 
most  horrid  kind  ;  while  the  other  was  more  salutary  in  its  consequences 
and  effects,  and  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  papal  authority  and  domi- 
nion. The  former  of  these  events  was  a  new  sedition  kindled  by  a  £uia- 
tical  and  outrageous  mob  of  the  anabaptists ;  and  the  latter,  the  rupture 
between  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose 
jurisdiction  and  spiritual  supremacy  were  publicly  renounced  by  that  rough 
and  resolute  monarch. 

In  the  year  1533,  there  came  to  Munster,  a  city  in  Westphalia,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  anabaptists,  who  surpassed  the  rest  of  that  fanatical  tribe 
in  the  extravagance  of  their  proceedings,  the  frenzy  of  their  disordered 
brains,  and  the  madness  of  their  pretensions  and  projects.  They  gave 
themselves  out  fo&  the  messengers  of  heaven,  invested  with  a  divine  com- 
mission to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  government,  a  holy  and  spiritual 
empire,  and  to  destroy  and  overturn  all  temporal  rule  and  authority,  all 
human  and  political  institutions.  Having  turned  all  things  into  confusion 
and  uproar  in  the  city  of  Munster  by  this  seditious  and  extravagant  de- 
claration, they  began  to  erect  a  new  republic,k  conformable  to  their  absurd 
and  chimerical  notions  of  religion,  and  committed  the  administration  of  it 
to  John  Bockholt,  a  tailor  by  profession,  and  a  native  of  Leyden.  Their 
reign,  however,  was  of  a  short  duration ;  for,  in  the  year  1535,  the  city 


^  See  an  ample  account  of  every  thing 
relative  to  this  council,  in  Fra  Paulo*s  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  book  I. 

*  S:^  This  council  was  turomoned  by  Paul 
III.  to  asaemble  at  Mantua,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1 537,  by  a  bull  iitued  out  the  2ttd  of 
June  of  the  preceding  year.  Several  obstaclea 
prerented  its  meeting.  Frederick,  duke  of 
Mantua,  was  not  much  inclined  to  receive  at 
once  BO  many  guests,  and  some  of  them  tup* 
bulent  ones,  into  the  place  of  his  residence. 

J  fK7>  That  is,  in  a  council  oMembled  by 


the  authority  of  the  pope  alone,  and  that  also 
in  Italy ;  two  circumstances  that  must  have 
greatly  contributed  to  give  Paul  111.  an  undue 
influence  in  that  «ssembly.  The  protestants 
mainUuned,  that  the  emperor  and  the  other 
Christian  princes  of  Europe  had  a  right  to  be 
authoritatively  concerned  in  calling  a  general 
council ;  and  that  so  much  the  more,  as  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  evidently  one  of  the  parties 
in  the  present  debate. 

^  This  fanatical  establishment  they  distin- 
guished by  the  tide  of  the  New  Jerusalem.. 


Grart  Britain  re- 
Donaccs  Um 
tpiritoal  Jori*- 
dietion  and  so- 
premaey  of  the 
Roman  pontiJL 
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was  besieged  and  taken  by  tbe  bishop  of  Munster,  assisted  by  other  Ger- 
man princes ;  this  fanatical  king  and  his  wrong-headed  associates  were 
put  to  death  in  the  most  terrible  and  ignominious  manner,  and  the  new 
hierarchy  destroyed  with  its  furious  and  extravagant  founders.  This  dis- 
orderly and  outrageous  conduct  of  a  handful  of  anabaptists,  drew  upon  the 
whole  body  heavy  marks  of  displeasure  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean princes.  The  severest  laws  were  enacted  against  them  for  the 
second  time,  in  consequence  of  which  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  were 
involved  in  the  same  terrible  fete,  and  prodigious  numbers  devoted  to 
death  in  the  most  dreadful  forms.^ 

XI.  The  pillars  of  papal  despotism  were  at  this  time 
shaken  in  England,  by  an  event  which,  at  first,  did  not 
seem  to  promise  such  important  consequences.  Henry 
YIII.,  a  prince  who  in  vices  and  in  abilities  was  surpassed 
by  none  who  swayed  the  sceptre  in  this  age,  and  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  these  religious  troubles,  had  opposed  the  doctrine  and  * 
views  of  Luther  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  was  the  principal  agent  in 
this  great  revolution."*  Bound  in  the  chains  of  matrimony  to  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  aunt  to  Charles  V.,  but,  at  the  same  time,  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  an  illustrious  virgin,  whose  name  was  Anna  Boleyn,  he  ar- 
dently desired  to  be  divorced  from  the  former,  that  he  might  render  lawfril 
his  passion  for  the  latter."  For  this  purpose  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  Clement  YII.,  in  order  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  alleging,  that  a  principle  of  religion  restrained  him 
from  enjoying  any  longer  the  sweets  of  connubial  love  with  that  princess, 
as  she  had  been  previously  married  to  his  elder  brother  Arthur,  and  as  it 
was  repugnant  to  the  divine  law  to  contract  wedlock  with  a  brother's  widow. 
Clement  was  greatly  perplexed  upon  this  occasion,  by  the  apprehension  of 
incurring  the  indignation  of  the  emperor,  in  case  his  decision  was  favour- 
able to  Henry ;  and  therefore  he  contrived  various  pretexts  to  evade  a 
positive  answer,  and  exhausted  all  his  policy  and  artifice  to  cajole  and 
deceive  the  English  monarch.     Tired  with  the  pretexts,  apologies,  vain 


'  Hermanni  Hammelmanni  Historia  Ecclet. 
reoati  £vaog«lii  per  inferiorem  Saxoniam  et 
Wotpbal  part  II.  p.  1196,  0pp.;  De  Printz, 
SpedoMD  Hist.  Anabapt.  c.  x.  xi.  xii.  p.  94. 

C7>  This  aeet  was,  in  process  of  time,  con- 
siderably reformed  hj  tbe  ministry  of  two 
Fricalandera,  Ubbo  and  Menoon,  who  purified 
it  firom  the  enthusiastic,  seditious,  and  atro- 
dotts  principles  of  its  first  founders,  as  will  be 
leen  in  tbe  progress  of  this  history. 

*  (9-  Among  the  Tarions  portraits  that  hsTe 
been  given  by  historians  of  Henry  YIII.  tbere 
is  none  that  equals  the  masterly  one  drawn 
by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England, 
under  tbe  Honse  of  Tudor.  This  great  painter, 
whose  colooring,  in  other  subjects,  is  some- 
times more  artful  than  aecurate,  has  sketched 
from  nature  the  striking  lines  of  Henry*s 
motley  character,  and  thrown  them  into  a 
composition,  in  which  they  appear  with  the 
greatest  truth,  set  out  with  all  the  powers  of 
expression. 

"  t>  From  Dr.  Mosheim^s  manner  of 
expressing  himself,  an  uninformed  reader  might 
be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  charms  of  Anna 
Boleyn  were  the  only  motive  that  engaged 


Henry  to  dissolve  his  marrisge  with  Cathe- 
rine. But  this  representation  of  the  matter 
is  not  accurate.  The.  king  had  entertained 
scruples  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  mar- 
riage, before  his  acquaintance  with  the  beauti- 
ful and  unfortunate  Anna.  Conversant  in 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other 
schoolmen,  who  looked  upon  the  Levitical 
law  as  of  moral  and  permanent  obligation,  and 
attentive  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  bishops, 
who  declared  his  marriage  unlawful,  the  king 
was  filled  with  anxious  doubts  that  had  made 
him  break  off  all  conjugal  commerce  with  the 
queen,  before  his  affections  had  been  engaged  by 
any  other.  This  appears  by  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
proposing  a  marriage  between  his  majesty  and 
the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  which  that  pliant 
courtier  would  never  have  done  had  he  known 
that  the  king*s  affections  were  otherwise  en- 
gaged. After  all,  it  is  very  possible,  that  the 
age  snd  infirmities  of  Catharine,  together  with 
the^bloomiDg  charms  of  Anna  Boleyn,  tended 
much  to  animate  Henry*s  remorse,  and  to 
render  his  conscience  more  scrupulous.  Sec 
Burnetts  History  of  tbe  Reformation;  Hume*i' 
History  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  p.  160. 
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promises,  and  tardy  proceedings  of  the  Romish  pontiff,  Henry  had  recourse, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  to  an  expedient  which  was  sug- 
gested hy  the  famous  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  a  secret  friend  to  Luther 
and  his  cause,  and  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
This  expedient  was,  to  demand  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  European 
universities  concerning  the  subject  of  his  scruples.  The  result  of  this 
measure  was  favourable  to  his  views.  The  greatest  part  of  the  universi- 
ties declared  the  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  imlawful.  Catharine 
was  consequently  divorced ;  Anna  conducted  by  a  formal  marriage  into 
the  royal  bed,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Clement ;  and  the 
English  nation  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  by  Henry's  re- 
nouncing the  jurisdiction  and  supremacy  of  its  imperious  pontiff.  Soon 
after  this,  Henry  was  declared,  by  the  parliament  and  people,  supreme 
head,  on  earth,  of  the  church  of  England,  the  monasteries  were  suppressed, 
and  their  revenues  applied  to  other  purposes ;  and  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  pope  were  abrogated  and  entirely  overturned.® 
The  nature  and  ^H*  It  is,   however,   carefully   to    be    observed  here, 

eflects  of  thu       that  this  downfall  of  the  papal  authority  in  England  was 
wudBtieHe-      ^^^  productive  of  much  benefit,  either  to  the  Mends  or  to 
formation  in        the  cause  of  the   reformation.     For  the   same   monarch, 
^  *°  *  who  had  so  resolutely  withdrawn  himself  from  the  domi- 

nion of  Rome,  yet  superstitiously  retained  the  greatest  part  of  its  errors, 
along  wiUi  its  imperious  and  persecuting  spirit.  He  still  adhered  to 
several  of  the  most  monstrous  doctrines  of  popery,  and  frequently  pre- 
sented the  terrors  of  death  to  those  who  differed  from  him  in  their  re- 
ligious sentiments.  .  Besides,  he  considered  the  title  of  head  of  the 
English  church,  as  if  it  transferred  to  him  the  enormous  power  which 
had  been  claimed,  and,  indeed,  usurped,  by  the  Roman  pontiffs;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  interpretation  of  his  title,  he  looked  upon  him- 
self as  master  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  subjects,  and  as  autho- 
rized to  prescribe  modes  of  faith  according  to  his  fancy.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass,  that,  during  the  life  and  reign  of  this  prince,  the  face  of 
religion  was  constantly  changing,  and  thus  resembled  the  capricious  and 
unsteady  character  of  its  new  chief.  The  prudence,  learning,  and 
activity  of  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  the  favourite 
of  the  king,  and  the  friend  of  the  reformation,  counteracted,  how- 
ever, in  many  instances,  the  humour  and  vehemence  of  this  inconstant 
and  turbulent  monarch.  The  pious  productions  and  wise  counsels  of 
that  venerable  prelate  diminished  daily  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
superstitions,  dispelled  by  degrees  the  mists  of  ignorance  that  blinded 
the  people  in  favour  of  popery,  and  increased  considerably  the  number 
of  those  who  wished  well  to  the  reformation.? 

A  new  project  of  XIII.  After  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  Mantua  was 
pacification.  prevented,  various  measures  were  taken,  and  many  schemes 
proposed,  by  the  emperor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  protestant  princes  on 
the  other,  for  the  restoration  of  concord  and  union,  botd  civil  and  religious. 
But  these  measures  and  projects  were  unattended  with  any  solid  or  salutary 

fruit,  and   were   generally  disconcerted  by  the  intrigues   and  artifice  of 
I'll' 

"  Besides  the  full  and  accurate  account  of  torn.  Hi.  p.  424 ;   Ra^nal,  Anecdotes  Histo- 

tbis  and  other  important  events  that  is  to  be  riques,  Politiques,  et  Militaires,  torn.  i.  part 

found  in  Bishop  Burnetts  excellent  History  of  II.  p.  90 ;  Gen.   Dictionary,  at  tlie  article 

the  RefonnatioQ  of  the  Church  of  England,  Boleyn. 

the  curious  reader  will  do  veil  to  consult  the  ^  Besides  Burnetts  History  of  the  Refor- 

records  of  this  memorable  revolution  in  Wil-  mation,  see  Neal'atHistory  of  the  Puritaos, 

)iiDS*s  Concil.  Magna;  BriUnniae  et  Hibeinin,  toI.  i.  chap.  1.  p.  11. 
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Rome,  whose  legates  and  creatures  were  always  lying  in  wait  to  blow  the 
flame  of  discord  in  all  those  councils  that  seemed  unfavourable  to  the  am- 
bition of  its  pontiffs.  In  the  year  1541,  the  emperor, 
regardless  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  appointed  a  conference 
at  Worms,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  between  persons  of  piety  and  learn- 
ing chosen  out  of  each  of  the  contending  parties.  It  was  here  that  Me- 
lancthon  and  Eckius  disputed  during  the  space  of  three  days.4     This 

conference  was,  for  certain  reasons,  removed  to  the  diet 
fcofiudsboD.  ^]ijgij  ^as  held  at  Ratisbon  the  same  year,  and  in  which 
the  principal  subject  of  deliberation  was  a  memorial,  presented  by  a  person 
unknown,  containing  a  project  of  peace,  with  the  terms  of  accommodation 
that  were  proper  to  terminate  these  religious  differences.'  This  conference, 
however,  produced  no  other  effect  than  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  to  refer  the  decision  of  their  pretensions  and  debates  to  a 
general  coimcil ;  or,  if  the  meeting  of  such  a  council  should  be  prevented 
by  any  unforeseen  obstacles,  to  the  next  German  diet. 
AD  things  tend  to  XIV.  This  resolution  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
an  open  rnptoie.  period  of  perplexity  and  trouble  that  succeeded  the  diet  of 
Ratisbon,  and  by  various  incidents  that  widened  the  breach,  and  put  off  to 
a  £uther  day  the  deliberations  that  were  designed  to  heal  it.  It  is  true, 
the  Roman  pontiff  ordered  his  legate  to  declare  in  the  diet,  which  was 
assembled  at  Spires  in  the  year  1542,  that  he  would,  according  to  the 
promise  he  had  already  made,  assemble  a  general  council,  and  that  Trent 
should  be  the  place  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  no  objection  to  that 
city.  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  princes  who  adhered  to 
the  papal  cause,  gave  their  consent  to  this  proposal ;  while  the  protestant 
members  of  the  diet  objected  both  against  a  council  summoned  by  the 
papal  authority  alone,  and  also  against  the  place  appointed  for  its  meeting, 
and  demanded  a  free  and  lawful  council,  which  should  not  be  biassed  by 
the  dictates,  nor  awed  by  the  proximity,  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  This 
protestation  produced  no  effect.  Paul  III.  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and 
issued  out  his  circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of  the  council,'  with 


«  See  Jo.  And.  Roederi  Libellua  de  Collo- 
qnio  Wormatensi,  Noriinb.  1744,  in  4to. 

'  See  Jo.  Erdmann.  Bleckii  Triplex  In- 
terim, cap.  i«  p.  I. 

■  ft>  It  is  proper  to  obserre  here,  that 
having  summoned  successive! j  a  council  at 
Jffantua,  Yicenza,  and  Venice,  without  any 
eflect,*  this  pontiff  thought  it  necessary  to 
show  the  protestanta  that  ho  was  not  averse 
to  every  kind  of  reformation ;  and  therefore 
ippointed  four  cardinals,  and  five  other  per- 
•ODB  eminent  for  their  learning,  to  draw  up  a 
^aa  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  in 
genersl,  and  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  parti- 
calar,  knowing  full  well,  by  the  spirit  which 
reigned  in  the  conclave,  that  his  project  would 
come  to  nothing.  A  plan,  however,  was 
dimwn  Dp  by  the  persons  appointed  for  that 
paqMMe.  The  reformation  proposed  in  this 
plan  was  indeed  extremeij  superficial  and 
partial ;  yet  it  contains  some  particulars,  which 
scarcely  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
pens  of  those  that  composed  it  They  com- 
plained, for  instance,  of  the  pride  and  igno- 

'^  This  council  was  never  assembled. 


ranee  of  the  bishops,  and  proposed  that  none 
should  receive  orders  but  pious  and  learned 
men;  and  that,  therefore,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  proper  masters  to  instruct  the 
youth.  They  condemned  translations  fronx 
one  benefice  to  another,  grants  of  reservation, 
non-residence,  and  pluralities.  They  proposed' 
that  some  gonvents  should  be  abolished ;  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be  restrained 
and  limited;  that  the  colloquies  of  Erasmus 
should  be  suppressed;  that  no  ecclesiastic 
should  enjoy  a  benefice  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  that  no  cardinal  should  have  a  bishopric ; 
that  the  queetors  of  St.  Anthony,  and  several 
other  saints  should  be  abolished ;  and,  which 
was  the  best  of  all  their  proposals,  that  the  ef- 
fects and  personal  estate  of  ecclesiastics  should 
be  given  to  the  poor.  They  concluded  with 
complaining  of  the  prodigious  number  of  indi- 
gent and  ragged  priests  that  frequented  St. 
Peter's  church ;  and  declared,  that  it  was  a 
great  scandal  to  see  the  whores  lodged  so 
magnificently  at  Rome,  and  riding  through 
the  streets  on  fine  mules,  while  the  cardinals 
and  other  ecclesiastics  accompanied  them  in  a 
most  courteous  and  familiar  manner.     The 
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the  approbation  of  the  emperor;  while  the  prince  endeavoured,  at  the 
diet  of  Worms,  in  the  year  1545,  to  persuade  the  protestants  to  consent  to 
the  meeting  of  tliis  council  at  Trent.  But  the  protestants  were  fixed  in 
their  resolution,  and  the  efforts  of  Charles  were  vain.  Upon  which  the 
emperor,  who  had  hitherto  disapproved  of  the  violent  measures  which 
were  incessantly  suggested  by  the  court  of  Rome,  departed  &om  his  usual 
prudence  and  moderation,  and,  listening  to  the  sanguinary  counsels  of 
Paul,  formed,  in  conjunction  with  that  subtile  pontiff,  the  design  of  termi- 
nating the  debates  about  religion  by  the  force  of  arms.  The  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  were  the  chief  protectors  of  the 
protestant  cause,  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this,  than  they  took  the 
proper  measures  to  prevent  their  being  surprised  and  overwhelmed 
unawares  by  a  superior  force,  and  accordingly  raised  an  army  for  their 
defence.  While  this  terrible  storm  was  rising,  Luther,  whose  aversion  to 
all  methods  of  violence  and  force  in  matters  of  religion  was  well  known, 
and  who  recommended  prayer  and  patience  as  the  only  arms  worthy  of 
those  who  had  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity  at  heart,  was  removed 
by  Providence  from  this  scene  of  tumult,  and  the  approaching  calamity 
that  threatened  his  country.  He  died  in  peace,  on  the  18th  of  February, 
in  the  year  1546,  at  Aysleben,  the  place  of  his  birth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
WAR  OF  SMALCALDE,  TO  THE  FAMOUS  PACIFICATION,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
THE    PEACE    OF    RELIGION,    CONCLUDED    AT    AUOSBURO. 

The  commeDce-  I-  The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mutually  resolved 

ofs^SoSd^"  the  destruction  of  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the 
council  of  Trent.  The  meeting  of  that  assembly  was  to 
serve  as  a  signal  for  their  taking  arms;  and,  accordingly,  its  deliberations 
were  scarcely  begun,  in  the  year  1546,  when  the  protestants  perceived 
undoubted  marks  of  the  approaching  storm,  and  of  a  formidable  union 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff  to  overwhelm  and  crush  them  by  a 
sudden  blow.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  new  conference  this  very  year/ 
at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  between  some  eminent  doctors  of  both  parties, 
with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  their  religious  differences ;  but  it 
appeared  sufficiently,  both  from  the  nature  of  this  dispute,  the  manner  it 
was  carried  on,  and  its  issue  and  result,  that  the  matters  in  debate  would, 
sooner  or  later,  be  decided  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
fathers  assembled  in  the  council  of  Trent  promulgated  their  decrees: 
while  the  protestant  princes  in  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  protested  against  their 
authority,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  this,  proscribed  by  the  emperor, 
who  raised  an  army  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

Theaffairi  of  the  II.  The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
an  uS'aToun^e  ^^^  their  forces  into  Bavaria  against  the  emperor,  and 
tarn.  Cannonaded  his  camp  at  Ingolstadt  with  great  spirit.     It 

■eronJ  articles  of  this  plan  of  reformatioD,  of  Sturmius.     They  are  likewise  prefixed  to 

which   Luther  and    Sturmius  of   Strasburg  the  History  of  the  Council   of   Trent,  by 

turned  into  ridicule,  and  which  indeed  left  Crabre,    and   were  afterwaids  published  at 

unredressed  the  most  intolerable  grievances  of  ^Paris  in  1612  * 

which  the  protestants  complained,  were  pub-  "- — 

lished  St  Antwerp,  in  or  about  the  year  1639,  *  See  Paulin,  in  Paul  III.  Sled.  1.  xii. 

with  the  answer  of  Cochlseus  to  the  objections  Univers.  Mod.  Hut.  toI.  xzvi.  p.  30. 
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was  supposed  that  this  would  hring  the  two  armies  to  a  general  action ; 
but  several  circumstances  prevented  a  battle,  which  was  expected  by  most 
of  the  confederates,  and  probably  would  have  been  advantageous  to  their 
cause.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  principally  the  perfidy  of  Maurice, 
duke  of  Saxony,  who,  seduced  by  the  promises  of  the  emperor  on  the  one 
handy  and  by  his  own  ambition  and  avarice  on  the  other,  invaded  the 
electoral  dominions  of  his  uncle,  John  Frederick,  while  that  worthy  prince 
was  maintaining  against  the  emperor  the  Sacred  cause  of  religion  and 
liberty.  Add  to  this  the  divisions  that  were  fomented  by  the  dissimulation 
of  the  emperor  among  the  confederate  princes,  the  failure  of  France  in 
furnishing  the  subsidy  that  had  been  promised  by  its  monarch,  and  other 
incidents  of  less  moment.  All  these  things  discouraged  so  the  heads  of 
the  protestant  party,  that  their  army  was  soon  dispersed,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony  directed  his  march  homewards.  But  he  was  pursued  by  the 
emperor,  who  made  several  forced  marches,  with  a  view  to  destroy  his 
enemy,  before  he  should  have  time  to  recover  his  vigour ;  in  which  design 
he  was  assisted  by  the  ill-grounded  security  of  the  elector,  and,  as  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  think,  by  the  treachery  of  his  officers.  The  two 
armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  near  Muhlberg,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1547»  and,  after  a  bloody  action,  that  of  the  elector,  being  infe- 
rior in  numbers,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  other  chief  of  the  protestants,  was  persuaded  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  son-in-law,  Maurice,  now  declared  elector  of  Saxony,* 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  and  to  implore  his 
pardon.  To  this  he  consented,  relying  on  the  promise  of  Charles  for 
obtaining  forgiveness,  and  being  restored  to  liberty ;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  expectations,  he  was  unjustly  detained  prisoner  by  a  scandalous 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  convention.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor 
retracted  his  promise,  and  deluded  this  unhappy  prince  by  the  ambiguity 
of  two  German  words*,  which  resemble  each  other  ;^  but  this  point  of 
history  has  not  been  hitherto  so  far  cleared  up,  as  to  enable  us  to  judge 
with  certainty  concerning  the  confinement  of  this  prince,  and  the  real 
causes  to  which  it  was  owing.^ 

The  funou  tem-  III.  This  revolution  seemed  every  way  adapted  to  complete 
aSS^oin-  ^^6  i^uin  of  the  protestant  cause,  and  to  crown  the  efforts 
*«'^°>-  of  the    Roman  pontiff  with   the  most  triumphant  success. 

In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was  assembled  soon  after,  with  an  imperial 
army  at  hand  to  promote  union  and  dispatch,  the  emperor  required  of  the 
protestants  that  they  would  leave  the  decision  of  these  religious  contests 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  council  that  was  to  meet  at  Trent.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  members   consented  to  this   proposal,  and  among  others, 


*  (O*  In  the  room  of  John  Frederick,  whom 
be  hftd  so  hoselj  betrayed. 

*  (ty-  There  U  acarcelj  in  history  any  in- 
stance of  snob  a  mean,  perfidious,  and  despotic 
bebaTioor  as  that  of  Uie  emperor  to  the  land- 
grave in  the  case  now  before  us.  After  haying 
reeeired  in  public  the  humble  submissions  of 
that  unhappy  prince,  made  upon  his  knees, 
and  that  in  the  most  respectful  and  affecting 
terms,  and  after  haTing  set  him  at  liberty  by 
a  solemh  treaty,  he  hf^  him  arrested  anew, 
without  alleging  any  reason,  nay,  any  pretext, 
aad  kept  him  for  several  years  in  a  close  and 
■evere  confinement.  When  Maurice  remon- 
stnled  to  the  emperor  against  this  new  im- 


prisonment, the  emperor  answered,  that  he 
had  never  promised  that  the  landgrave  should 
not  be  imprisoned  anew,  but  only  that  he 
should  be  exempted  from  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  and  t6  support  this  assertion,  he  pro- 
duced the  treaty,  in  which  his  ministers,  in 
order  to  elude  the  true  meaning  of  the  accom- 
modation, had  perfidiously  foisted  in  eteiger 
yefangnis^  which  signifies  a  perpetual  prufon^ 
instead  of  einiger  g^/aru/niSf  which  means 
any  prison.  This  matter  is,  however,  con- 
tested by  some  historians. 

<:  See  a  German  work,  entitled,  **Bcni 
Grosch  Verthcidigung  dor  Evangelischen  Kir- 
ken  gegen  Gottfr.**     Arnold,  p.  29. 
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Maurice,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  who  owed  both  his  electorate  and 
his  dominions  to  the  emperor,  who  was  ardently  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
liberty  of  his  father-in-law,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  This  general  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  emperor  did  not,  however,  produce  the  firuits 
that  were  expected  from  such  a  solemn  and  almost  universal  approbation 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  A  plague,  which  manifested  itself,  or  was  said  to 
do  so,  in  that  city,  engaged  the  greatest  part  of  the  assembled  fathers  to 
retire  to  Bologna,  and  thereby  the  council  was,  in  fact,  dissolved ;  nor 
could  all  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  emperor  prevail  upon 
the  pope  to  re-assemble  it  again  without  delay.  While  things  were  in 
this  situation,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  a  council  assembled  was  cast  at 
a  distance,  the  emperor  judged  it  necessary,  during  this  interval,  to  &11 
upon  some  method  of  maintaining  peace  in  religious  matters,  until  the 
decision,  so  long  expected,  should  be  finally  obtained.  It  was  with  this 
view  that  he  ordered  Julius  Pfiugius,  bishop  of  Naumburg,  Michael 
Sidonius,  a  creature  of  the  pontiff,  and  John  Agricola,  a  native  of  Aysle- 
ben,  to  draw  up  a  formulary,  which  might  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and 
worship  to  boUi  of  the  contending  parties,  until  a  council  should  be 
summoned.  As  this  was  only  a  temporary  appointment,  and  had  not  the 
force  of  a  permanent  or  perpetual  institution,  the  rule  in  question 
was  called  the  Interim. '^ 

The  trouble*  to  VI.  This  temporary  rule  of  faith  and  discipline,  though  it 

which  this  edict  ^as  extremely  favourable  to  the  interests  and  pretensions 
gave   le.  ^^  ^^^  court  of  Rome,  had  yet  the  fate  to  which  schemes  of 

reconciliation  are  often  exposed,  it  pleased  neither  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, but  was  equally  offensive  to  the  followers  of  Luther,  and  to  the  Roman 
pontiff.  It  was,  however,  promulgated  with  solemnity  by  the  emperor,  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  without  even  deigning 
to  ask  the  opinions  of  the  assembled  princes  and  states,  arose  with  an  air  of 
authority,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  commissioned  to  represent  the  whole  diet, 
gave  a  formal  and  public  approbation  to  this  famous  Interim.^  Thus  were 
many  {)rinces  of  the  empire,  whose  silence,  though  it  proceeded  from 
want  of  courage,  was  interpreted  as  the  mark  of  a  tacit  consent,  engaged 
against  their  will  to  receive  this  book  as  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

*  Q:?'  Thii  project  of  Charles  was  formed,  the  adminiBtration  of  the  Lord^a  supper,  and 

part]y  to  vent  his  resentmeDt  against  the  pope,  priests  and  clerks  were  permitted  by  it  to 

and  partly  to  answer  other  purposes  of  a  more  enter  into  the  married  state.     These  grants 

political  kind.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  For-  were,  however,  accompanied  with  the  two  fol- 

mula  ad  Interim,  or  temporary  rule  of  faith  lowing  conditions :  "  1.  That  every  one  should 

and  worship  hero  mentioned,  contained  all  the  be  at  liberty  to  use  the  cup,  or  to  abstaia 

essential  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  it,  and  to  choose  a  state  of  marri^pe,  or 

though  considerably  softened  and  mitigated  a  state  of  celibacy,  as  he  should  jadge  moat 

by  the  moderate,  prudent,  and  artful  terms  in  fitting.     2.  That  these  grants  should  remain 

which  they  were  expressed ;  terms  quite  diffe-  in  force  no  longer  than  the  happy  period  when 

rent  from  those  that  were  employed,  before  a  general  council  should  terminate  all  religi- 

and  after  this  period,  by  the  council  of  Trent.  ous  differences.**     This  second  condition  was 

There  was  even  an   affected  ambiguity  in  adapted  to  produce  the  greatest  disorder  and 

many  expressions  which  rendered  them  sus-  confusion,  in  case  the  future  council  should 

ceptible  of  different  senses,  applicable  to  the  think  proper  to  enjoin  celibacy  on  the  clergy, 

sentiments  of  both  communions,  and  therefore  and  declare,  as  it  did  in  effect,  their  marriage 

disagreeable  to  both.     The  Interim  was  com-  unchristian  and  unlawful, 
posed  with  that  fraudulent,  specious,  and  se-  *  See  Jo.  Erdm.  Bleckii  Triplex  Interim, 

ducing  dexterity,  that  in  afler  times*  appeared  published  in  8vo.  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1721 ; 

in    the  deceitful  exposition   of  the  Catholic  Luc.  Osiander  Centuria  XVI.  Histor.  Ecclcs. 

faith,  by  M.  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  it  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixviii.  p.  425. — For  an  account  of 

was  almost  equally  rejected  by  the  Protestants  the  authors  and  editions  of  the  book  called 

and  Roman  Catholics.     The  cup  was  allowed.  Interim,  sec  Die  Danische  Biblioth.  part  V. 

by  this  imperial  creed,  to  the  protestants  iu  p.  1.  and  part  YI.  p.  185. 
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The  greatest  part  of  those,  who  had  die  resolution  to  dispute  the  au- 
thority of  this  Imperial  Creed,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  it  by  the 
force  of  arms,  and  hence  arose  deplorable  scenes  of  violence  ^nd  blood- 
shed, which  involved  the  empire  in  the  greatest  calamities.  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxony,  who,  for  some  time,  had  held  a  neutral  conduct,  and 
neither  declared  himself  for  those  who  rejected,  nor  for  those  who  had 
adopted  the  rule  in  question,  assembled,  in  the  year  1548,  the  Saxon  no- 
bility and  clergy,  with  Melancthon  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  and,  in 
several  conferences  held  at  Leipsic  and  other  places,  took  counsel  concern- 
ing what  was  to  be  done  in  this  critical  a^air.  The  deliberations,  on 
this  occasion,  were  long  and  tedious,  and  their  result  was  ambiguous; 
for  Melancthon,  whose  opinion  was  respected  as  a  law  by  the  reformed  doc- 
tors, fearing  the  emperor  on  the  one  hand,  and  attentive  to  the  sentiments 
of  his  sovereign  on  the  other,  pronounced  a  sort  of  a  reconciling  sen- 
tence, which  he  hoped  would  be  offensive  to  no  party.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  book  caUed  Interim  could  not,  by 
any  means,  be  adopted  by  the  Mends  of  the  Reformation ;  but  he  de- 
clared, at  the  same  time,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  book  might 
not  be  approved,  adopted,  and  received,  as  an  authoritative  rule,  in  things 
that  did  not  relate  to  the  essential  points  of  religion,  in  things  that 
might  be  considered  as  accessory  or  indifferent.'  This  decision,  in- 
stead of  pacifying  matters,  produced,  on  the  contrary,  new  divisions,  and 
formed  a  schism  among  the  followers  of  Luther,  of  which  farther  men- 
tion snail  be  made  hereafter,  in  the  history  of  the  church  established  by 
that  reformer.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  schism  placed  the  cause 
of  the  reformation  in  the  most  perilous  and  critical  circumstances, 
and  might  have  contributed  either  to  ruin  it  entirely,  or  to  retard  con- 
siderably its  progress,  had  the  pope  and  the  emperor  been  dexterous 
enough  to  make  the  proper  use  of  these  divisions,  and  to  seize  the  favour- 
able occasion  that  was  presented  to  them,  of  turning  the  force  of  the 
protestants  against  themselves. 

The  nrfectofa  ^'  Amidst  these  contests  Paul  III.  departed   this  life 

council  at  Trent  in  the  year  1549,  and  was  succeeded,  the  year  following, 
renewed.  ^^y  j^jii^g  III.,  who  yielding  to  the  repeated  and  importu- 

nate solicitations  of  the  emperor,  consented  to  the  assembling  a  council  at 
Trent.  Accordingly,  in  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was  again  held 
under  the  cannon  of  an  Imperial  army,  Charles  laid  this  matter  before  the 
states  and  princes  of  the  empire.  The  greatest  part  of  the  princes  gave 
their  consent  to  the  convocation  of  this  council,  to  which  also  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxony,  submitted  upon  certain  conditions.*  The  emperor  then 
concluded  the  diet  in  the  year  1551,  desiring  the  assembled  princes  and 
states  to  prepare  all  things  for  the  approaching  council,  and  promising  that 


'  ty  Bjr  thiogB  indifferent,  Malanctbon 
aadentood  particularly  tbe  ritet  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  popish  worship,  which,  siiperstitioaa 
as  they  were,  that  reformer,  yielding  to  the 
•oftaeM  mad  flexibility  of  bis  natural  temper, 
treated  with  a  singular  and  excessive  indulg- 
enoe  apon  this  occasion. 

s  ty'  Maurice  (who  was  desirous  of  re- 
gaining the  esteem  of  the  protestants  of  Saxony, 
which  he  had  lost  by  his  perfidious  behaviour 
to  the  late  elector  John  Frederick,  his  bene- 
fihcior  and  friend)  gave  his  consent  to  the  re- 
establishing the  council  of  Trent  upon  the 
Allowing  conditions: — 1st,  That  iho   points 


of  doctrine,  which  bad  been  already  decided 
there,  should  be  re-examined  and  discussed 
anew.  2dly,  That  this  examination  should 
be  made  in  presence  of  the  protestant  divines, 
or  their  deputies.  3dly,  That  the  Saxon  pro- 
testants should  have  a  liberty  of  voting  as 
well  as  of  deliberating,  in  the  council.  And 
4tbly,  That  the  pope  should  not  pretend  to 
preside  in  that  assembly,  either  in  person  or 
by  his  legates.  This  declaration  of  Maurice 
was  read  in  the  diet,  and  his  deputies  insisted 
upon  its  being  entered  into  the  registers,  which 
the  archbishop  of  Mcntz,  however,  obstinately 
refused. 
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he  would  use  his  most  zealous  endeavours  towards  the  promoting  modera- 
tion and  harmony,  impartiality  and  charity,  in  the  deliberations  and  trans- 
actions of  that  assembly.  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the  protestants 
took  the  steps  they  judged  most  prudent  to  prepare  themselves  for  what 
was  to  happen.  The  Saxons  employed  the  pen  of  Melancthon,  and  the 
Wurtembergers  that  of  Brentius,  to  draw  up  confessions  of  their  faith,  that 
were  to  be  laid  before  the  new  council.  Besides  the  ambassadors  of  the 
duke  of  Wurtemberg,  several  doctors  of  that  city  repaired  to  Trent.  The 
Saxon  divines,  with  Melancthon  at  their  head,  set  out  also  for  that  place, 
but  proceeded  in  their  journey  no  ftirther  than  Nuremberg.  They  had 
received  secret  orders  to  stop  there ;  for  Maurice  had  no  intention  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  emperor*s  views ;  on  the  contrary,  he  hoped  to  reduce  that 
prince  to  a  compliance  with  his  own  projects.  He  therefore  yielded  in 
appearance,  that  he  might  carry  his  point,  and  thus  command  in  reality. 
Maurice  dift-  YI.  The  real  views  of  Charles  V.  amidst  the  divisions 

schemes  ^%e     ^^^  troubles  of  Germany,  which  he  fomented  by  negotia- 
emperor.  tions  that  carried  the  outward  aspect  of  a  reconciling  spirit, 

will  appear  evidently  to  such  as  consider  attentively  the  nature  of  the 
times,  and  compare  the  transactions  of  this  prince,  the  one  with  the  other. 
Relying  on  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  success  that  frequently 
accompanied  his  enterprises,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  was  highly 
imprudent,  Charles  proposed  to  turn  these  religious  commotions  and  dis- 
sensions to  the  confirmation  and  increase  of  his  dominion  in  Germany,  and 
by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  weaken 
their  power,  and  thereby  the  more  easOy  to  encroach  upon  their  rights  and 
privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  ardently  desirous  of  reducing  widiin  nar- 
rower limits  the  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  they 
might  not  set  bounds  to  his  ambition,  nor  prevent  the  execution  of  his 
aspiring  views ;  he  flattered  himself  that  this  would  be  the  natural  efiect  of 
the  approaching  council.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  pleasing  hope,  by 
reflecting  on  what  happened  in  the  councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basil, 
in  which  the  lust  of  papal  ambition  had  been  opposed  with  spirit,  and  re- 
strained within  certain  limits.  He  also  persuJaded  himself,  that  by  the 
dexterity  of  his  agents,  and  the  number  of  the  Spanish  and  German  bishops 
that  were  devoted  to  his  interests,  he  should  be  able  to  influence  and 
direct  the  deliberations  of  the  approaching  council  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
make  its  decisions  answer  his  expectations,  and  contribute  effectually  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  views.  Such  were  the  specious  dreams  of 
ambition  that  filled  the  imagination  of  this  restless  prince ;  but  his  views  and 
projects  were  disconcerted  by  that  same  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  that  violence  and  oppression  which  he 
had  exercised  against  the  protestant  princes,  and  of  the  injury  he  had  done 
to  the  protestant  cause. 

A  war  kindled  VII.  The  most  considerable  princes,  not  only  of  Ger- 

perOT  aSd  Mim?  many,  but  even  of  all  Europe,  had,  for  a  long  time,  addressed 
rice  of  Saxony,  to  the  emperor  their  united  entreaties  for  the  deliverance  of 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  from 
their  confinement ;  and  Maurice  had  solicited  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
assiduity,  the  liberty  of  the  former,  who  was  his  father-in-law.  But  all 
these  solicitations  produced  no  effect.  Maurice,  perceiving  at  length  that 
he  was  duped  by  the  emperor,  and  also  convinced  that  this  ambitious 
monarch  was  forming  insidious  designs  upon  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  its  princes,  entered,  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  expe- 
dition, into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  France  and  several  of  the  German 
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princes,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  empire. 
Encouraged  by  this  respectable  confederacy,  the  active  Saxon  marched  a 
powerful  army  against  the  emperor  in  the  year  1552  ;  and  that  with  such 
astonishing  valour  and  rapidity,  that  he  surprised  Charles  at  Inspruk,  where 
he  lay  with  a  handful  of  troops  in  the  utmost  security,  and  without  the 
least  apprehension  of  danger.  This  sudden  and  unforeseen  event  alarmed 
and  dejected  the  emperor  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  willing  to  make 
peace  on  almost  any  conditions ;  and  consequently,  in  a  little  time  after 
this,  he  not  only  concluded  at  Passau,  the  famous  treaty  of  Pacification 
with  the'protestants,^  but  also  promised  to  assemble,  in  the  space  of  six 
months,  a  diet,  in  which  all  the  tumults  and  dissensions  that  had  been 
occasioned  by  a  variety  of  sentiments  in  religious  matters  should  be  entirely 
removed.  Thus  did  the  same  prince,  who  stands  foremost  in  the  list  of 
those  that  oppressed  the  protestants,  and  reduced  their  affairs  to  the  greatest 
extremities,  restore  their  expiring  hopes,  support  and  render  triumphant 
their  desperate  cause,  and  procxire  them  a  bulwark  of  peace  and  liberty, 
which  still  remains.  Maurice,  however,  did  not  live  to  see  this  happy 
issue  of  his  glorious  expedition  ;  for  he  lost  his  life  the  year  following,  by 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Siverhausen,  while  he  was  fighting 
against  Albert  of  Brandenburg.* 

The  dietof  AngB-  VIII.  The  troubles  of  Germany,  with  several  other  inci- 
PMceoSfreU^  dents,  rendered  it  impossible  to  assemble  the  diet  which 
sf<»-  the  emperor  had  promised  at  the  pacification  of  Passau,  so 

soon  as  the  period  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  Uiat  treaty.  This  famous 
diet  met,  however,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1555,  was  opened  by  Fer- 
dinand in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated  diose  deplorable  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  discord,  that  had  so  long  afflicted  both  church 
and  state,  by  that  religious  peace,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  secured 
to  the  protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  established  this 
inestimable  liberty  upoh  the  firmest  foundations.  For,  after  various  de- 
bates, the  following  memorable  acts  were  passed,  on  the  25th  of  September : 
that  the  protestants  who  followed  the  confession  of  Augsburg  should  be 
for  the  future  considered  as  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  from  the  authority  and  superintendence  of  the  bishops ; 
that  they  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws  for  themselves,  relating 
to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline,  and  worship  ;  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  German  empire  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  in 
religious  matters,  and  to  join  themselves  to  that  church  whose  doctrine 


^  0^  Ab  thia  treatj  it  considered  by  the 
German  protestants  as  the  basis  of  their  reli- 
gioiM  liberty,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  insert 
here  some  of  its  principal  articles.  Bj  the 
three  first  articles  it  was  stipulated,  that 
Maurice  and  the  confederates  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  should  lend  their  troops  to 
Ferdinand  to  defend  him  against  the  Turks, 
and  that  the  iandgrare  of  Hesse  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  By  the  fourth  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  rule  of  faith  called  Interim  should 
be  considered  as  null  and  yoid ;  that  the  con- 
tending parties  should  enjoy  the  free  and  un- 
disturbed exercise  of  their  religion,  until  a 
diet  should  be  assembled  to  determine  amica- 
bly the  present  disputes  (which  diet  was  to 
meet  in  the  space  of  six  months);  and 
that  tbis  religioua  liberty  should  continue 
always,  in  caae  that  it  should  be  foimd  im- 


possible to  come  to  a  uniformity  in  doctrine 
and  worship.  It  was  also  resolved  that  all 
those  who  had  suffered  banishment,  or  any 
other  calamity,  on  account  of  their  having 
been  concerned  in  the  league  or  war  of  Smal- 
calde,  should  be  re-insUted  in  their  privi- 
leges, their  possessions,  and  employments; 
that  the  Imperial  chamber  at  Spires  should  bo 
open  to  the  protestants  as  well  as  to  the  ca- 
tliolics;  and  that  there  should  be  always  a 
certain  number  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion 
in  that  high  court. 

*  t9*  Albert,  marquis  of  Bnndenbuiig, 
after  the  pacification  of  Passau,  to  which  he 
refused  to  subscribe,  continued  the  war  against 
the  Roman  Catholics;  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted such  ravages  in  the  empire,  that  a  con- 
federacy was  formed  against  him>  at  the  head 
of  which  Maurice  was  placed. 
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and  worship  they  thought  the  purest,  and  the  most  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  true  Christianity  ;  and  that  all  those  who  shpuld  injure  or  persecute  any 
person  under  religious  pretexts,  and  on  account  of  their  opinions,  should 
he  declared  and  proceeded  against  as  puhlic  enemies  of  the  empire,  inva^ 
ders  of  its  liberty,  and  disturbers  of  its  peaceJ  The  difficulties  that  were 
to  be  surmounted  before  this  equitable  decision  could  be  procured,  the 
tedious  deliberations,  the  warm  debates,  the  violent  animosities,  and 
bloody  wars,  that  were  necessary  to  engage  the  greatest  part  of  the  Ger- 
man states  to  consent  to  conditions  so  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason,  as  well  as  to  the  sacred  injunctions  of  the  gospel,  show  us,  in  a 
shocking  and  glaring  point  of  light,  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  these 
miserable  times,  and  stand  upon  record,  as  one  of  the  most  evident  proo& 
of  the  necessity  of  the  Reformation. 

The  reformation  ^^*  ^^^^®   ^^^^^  things  were  transacting  in  Germany, 

gains  ground  in    the  friends  of  genuine  Christiahity  in  England  deplored  the 
England.  gloomy  reign  of  superstition,  and  the  almost  total  extinc- 

tion of  true  religion ;  and,  seeing  before  their  eyes  the  cause  of  popery 
maintained  by  the  terrors  of  bloody  persecution,  and  daily  victims  brought 
to  the  stake,  to  expiate  the  pretended  crime  of  preferring  the  dictates  of 
the .  gospel  to  the  despotic  laws  of  Rome,  they  esteemed  the  Germans 
happy,  in  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  an  imperious  and  superstitious 
church.     Henry  VIII.  whose  personal  vices,  as  well  as  his  arbitrary  and 
capricious  conduct,  had  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
was  now  no  more.     He  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1547,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son  Edward  VI.     This  amiable  prince,  whose  early 
youth  was  crowned  with  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  virtue,  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  advanced  years,  gave  new  spirit  and  vigour  to  the  protest- 
ant  cause,  and  was  its  brightest  ornament,  as  well  as  its  most  effectual 
support.     He  encouraged  learned  and  pious  men  of  foreign  countries  to 
settle  in  England,  and  addressed  a  particular  invitation  to  Martin  Bucer 
and  Paul  Fagius,  whose  moderation  added  a  lustre  to  their  other  virtues, 
that,  by  the  ministry  and  labours  of  these  eminent  men,  in  concert  with 
those  of  the  friends  of  the  reformation  in  England,  he  might  purge  his 
dominions  from  the  sordid  fictions  of  popery,  and  establish  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  in  their  place.     For  this  purpose  he  issued  out  the 
wisest  orders  for  the  restoration  of  true  religion ;  but  his  reign  was  too 
short  to  accomplish  fiilly  such  a  glorious  purpose.     In  the  year  1553,  he 
was  taken  from  his  loving  and  afflicted  subjects,  whose  sorrow  was  inex- 
pressible, and  suited  to  their  loss.     His  sister  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
tharine of  Arragon,  from  whom  Henry  had  been  separated  by  the  famous 
divorce,  a  furious  bigot  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  a  princess  whose 
natural  character,  like  the  spirit  of  her  religion,  was  despotic  and  cruel, 
succeeded  him  on  the  English  throne,  and  imposed  anew  the  arbitrary 
laws,  and  the  tjrrannical  yoke  of  Rome,  upon  the  people  of  England.    Nor 
were  the  methods  she  employed  in  the  cause  of  superstition  better  than 
the  cause  itself,  or  tempered  by  any  sentiments  of  equity  or  compassion. 
Barbarous  tortures,  and  death  in  the  most  shocking  forms,  awaited  those 
who  opposed  her  will,  or  made  the  least  stand  against  the  restoration  of 
popery.    And,  among  many  other  victims,  the  learned  and  pious  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  illustrious  instru- 
ments of  the  reformation  in  England,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  fiiry.     This 
odious  scene  of  persecution  was  happily  concluded  in  the  year  15^8>  by 

i  bee  Jo.  Scliilteii  Libcr  do  Facu  Keiigiosa,       Lelinianui  Acta  publtua  cc  unginalia  ST 
publibhcd  in  4 to,  in  the  year  1700;  Christ       RcligioM.     Fnuicof.  1707. 
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the  death  of  the  queen,  who  left  no  issue,  and,  as  soon  as  her  successor, 
the  lady  £lizaheth,  ascended  the  throne,  all  things  assumed  a  new  and  a 
pleasing  aspect.  This  illustrious  princess,  whose  sentiments,  councils, 
and  projects  breathed  a  spirit  superior  to  the  natural  softness  and  delicacy 
of  her  sex,  exerted  this  vigorous  and  manly  spirit  in  the  defence  of  op- 
pressed conscience  and  expiring  liberty,  broke  anew  the  despotic  yoke  of 
papal  authority  and  superstition,  and  delivering  her  people  from  the 
bondage  of  Rome,  established  that  form  of  religious  doctrine  and  ecclesias- 
tical government  which  still  subsists  in  England.  This  religious  establish- 
ment differs,  in  some  respects,  from  the  plan  that  had  been  formed  by 
those  whom  Edward  VI.  had  employed  for  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
reformation,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and  discipline  of  former 
times  ;  though  it  is  widely  different  and  in  the  most  important  points  en- 
tirely opposite  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
In  8c  tu  d  ^'  seeds  of  the  reformation  were   very  early  sown 

in  Scotland,  by  several  noblemen  of  that  nation,  who  had 
resided  in  Germany  during  the  religious  disputes  that  divided  the  empire. 
But  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  supported  and  seconded  by  inhuman 
laws  and  barbarous  executions,  choked^  for  many  years,  these  tender  seeds, 
and  prevented  their  taking  root.  The  first  and  most  eminent  opposer  of 
the  papal  jurisdiction,  was  John  Knox,*  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  whose  elo- 
quence was  persuasive,  and  whose  fortitude  was  invincible.*  This  resolute 
reformer  set  out  from  Geneva  for  Scotland,  in  the  year  1559,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  inspired  the  people,  by  his  private  exhortations 
and  his  public  discourses,  with  such  a  violent  aversion  to  the  superstitions 
of  Rome,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Scottish  nation  abandoned  them 
entirely,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  popery.™ 
From  this  period  to  the  present  times,  the  form  of  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline,  that  had  been  established  at  Geneva  by  the  ministry  of  Calvin, 
has  been  maintained  in  Scotland  with  invincible  obstinacy  and  zeal,  and 
every  attempt  to  introduce  into  that  kingdom  the  rites  and  government 
of  the  church  of  England  has  proved  impotent  and  unsuccessful." 

^  &>•  It    will   not  be  improper  to  insert  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to 

bere  the  cbaivcter  of  this   famous  Scottish  shrink  back.     By  an  unwearied  application  to 

reformer,  aa  it  is  drawn  by  the  spirited,  ac-  study  and  to  business,  as  well  as  by  the  fre- 

earate,  and  impartial  pen  of  Dr.  Robertson  in  quency  and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses, 

hia  History  of  Scotland,  book  YI.     **ZeaI,  hehad  worn  out  a  constitution  naturally  strong. 

intrepidity,   disinterestedness   (says  that    in-  During  a  lingering  illness,  he  discovered  the 

eotnparable  writer)  were  rirtues  which  he  pos-  utmost  fortitude,  and  met  the  approaches  of 

in  an   eminent  degree.     He  was  ac-  death  with  a  magnanimity  inseparable  from 


qoainted,  too,  with  the  learning  cultivated  in  his  character.     He  was  constantly  employed 

that  age;  and  excelled  in  that  species  of  el  o-  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  comforted  himself 

qtienoe  which  is  calculated  to  rouse  and  to  with  those  prospects  of  immortality,  which  not 

inflame.     His  maxims,  however,  were  often  only  preserve  good  men  from  desponding,  but 

too  severe,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  last  moments.** 

Rigid  and  uncomplying  himself,  '  <t>  The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  pro- 


be ahowed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  sent  at  his  funeral,  pronounced  his  eulogium 

others.     Regardless  of  the  distinctions  of  rank  in   a  few  words,  the  more  honourable   for 

and   character,    he   uttered  his   admonitions  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one  whom  he  had 

with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  often  censured  with  peculiar  severity  :  "  There 

irritate  than  to  reclaim.     This  often  betrayed  lies  ho  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.** 

fa  ire  into  indecent  and  nndutiful  expressions  "*  See  NcaVs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol. 

with  respect  to  the  queen's  person  and  con-  i.    p.    165,    232,   234,   569 ;   Calderwood's 

dact.     Those  very  qualities,  however,  which  History  of  Scotland's  Reformation,  published 

now  render  his  character  less  nmiable,  fitted  in  folio  at  London,  in  the  year  1680  ;  Georg. ' 

him  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  Buchanani  Reium  Scoticar.  jHList.  lib.  xvi.  p. 

advancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce  peo-  313,   edit.   Rudimann.   folio;   MelviPs   Me- 

ple,  and  enabled  him  to  iace  dangers,  and  to  moirs,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

•onnount  opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  "  C:^  The  indignation  of  the  people,  which 
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In  Ireland. 
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XI.  The  cause  of  the  reformation  underwent,  in  Ireland, 
the  same  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  that  had  attended  it 
in  England.  When  Henry  VIII.  after  the  abolition  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity, was  declared  supreme  head,  upon  earth,  of  the  church  of  England, 
George  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  monk  of  the  Augustin  order, 
whom  that  monarch  had  created,  in  the  year  1535,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
began  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  consequence  of  this  change  in  the 
hierarchy.  He  purged  the  churches  of  his  diocese  from  superstition  in  all 
its  various  forms,  pulled  down  images,  destroyed  relics,  abolished  absurd 
and  idolatrous  rites,  and  by  the  influence,  as  well  as  authority  he  had  in 
Ireland,  caused  the  klng*s  supremacy  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  nation.* 
Henry  showed,  soon  after,  that  this  supremacy  was  not  a  vain  title  ;  for  he 


had  been  excited  bj  the  Ticet  of  the  dei^, 
was    sooQ   tnnaferred  to   their  persons,  and 
■ettled  at  last,  hj  a  transition  not  unusual, 
upon  the  offices  they  enjoyed ;  and  thus  the 
efiects  of  the  reformation  extended  not  only 
to  the  doctrine,  but  also  to  the  government  of 
the  popish  church.     But,  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  the  northern  kingdoms,  its  opera- 
tions were  checked  by  the  power  and  policy 
of  their  princes,  and  episcopal  hierarchy  (which 
appears  to  be  the  most  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  the  church,  since  Christianity  be- 
came the  established  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire)  was  still  continued  in  these  countries 
under  certain  limitations.     The  ecclesiastical 
goTemment  was  copied  after  the  civil;  and 
the  dioceses  and  jurisdiction  of  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  and  bishops,  corresponded  with 
the  division  and  constitution  of  the   empire. 
In  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Countries,  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  a  republican  policy  gave 
fuller  scope  to  the  reformers;  and  thus  all 
pre-eminence  of  order  in  the  church  was  de- 
stroyed, and  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment established  which  has  been  since  called 
Presbyterian.     The  situation  of  the  primitive 
church,  oppressed  by  continual  persecutions, 
and  obliged  by  their  sufferings  to  be  contented 
with  a  form  of  government  extremely  simple, 
and  with  a  parity  of  rank,  for  want  of  ambi- 
tion  to  propose,  or  power  to  support  a  subordi- 
nation, suggested,  without  doubt,  tlie  idea  of 
this  latter  system  ;  though  it  would  be  unfair 
to  allege  this  consideration  as  a  victorious  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  Presbyterianism ;  because 
a  change  of  circumstances  will  sometimes  jus- 
tify a  change  in  the  methods  and  plans  of  go- 
▼emment.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  church  of 
Geneva,  which  received  the  decisions  of  Cal- 
▼in  with  an  amazing  docility,  restored  this 
presbyterian  or  republican  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy ;  Knox  studied,  admired^  and  re- 
commended it  to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was 
seconded  by  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  of 
whom  some  hated  the  persons,  while  others 
coTeted   the  wealth   of  the  dignified  clergy. 
But,  in  introducing  this  system,  the  Scottish 
reformer  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart 
altogether  from  the  ancient  form;  but,  in- 
stead of  bishops,  proposed  the  establishment 
of  t«n  ftuperintendenta,  to  inspect  the  life  and 


doctrine  of  the  other  cleigy,  to  preside  in  ih» 
inferior  judicatories  of  the  church,  withoat 
pretending  to  claim  either  a  seat  in  parliament, 
or  the  revenues  and  dignity  of  the  former 
bishops.  This  proposal  was  drawn  up,  and 
presented  to  a  convention  of  estates  which  was 
held  in  the  year  1561 ;  and  what  it  contained, 
in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
discipline,  would  have  easily  obtained  the 
sanction  of  that  assembly,  had  not  a  design  to 
recover  the  patrimony  of  the  rJiurch,  in  order 
to  apply  it  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning,  been  insinuated  in  it.  After  this, 
at  certain  periods,  the  name  of  bishops  was 
revived,  but  without  the  prerogatives,  juris- 
diction or  revenues  that  were  formerly  appro- 
priated to  that  order.  They  were  made  sub- 
ject to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  power  was  diminished  from  day  to 
day,  until  their  name,  as  wdl  as  their  order, 
was  abolished  at  the  revolution  in  1688,  and 
presbyterianism  established  in  Scotland  by  the 
laws  of  the  state.  See  Robertson's  History  of 
Scotland,  passim. 

o  03^  The  learned  and  pious  primate 
Usher,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Ireland,  speaks  of  Bishop  Brown  ia 
the  following  manner :  ^  George  Brown  was 
a  man  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  in  his  acts 
and  deeds  plain  downright ;  to  the  poor,  mer- 
ciful and  compassionate,  pitying  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  ad- 
vising them,  when  he  was  provincial  of  the 
Augustin  order  in  England,  to  make  their 
application  solely  to  Christ ;  which  advice 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Henry  VIII.  he  became 
a  favourite,  and  was  made  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. Within  five  years  after  he  enjoyed  that 
see,  he  caused  all  superstitious  relics  and 
images  to  be  removed  out  of  the  two  cathe- 
drals in  Dublin,  and  out  of  all  the  churches 
in  his  diocese ;  and  caused  the  Ten  Command- 
ments,' the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  to 
be  placed  in  gilded  frames  about  the  altars. 
He  was  the  first  that  turned  from  the  Romish 
religion  of  the  clergy  here  in  Ireland,  to  emt- 
brace  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.** See  a  very  curious  pamphlet  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  p. 
558,  entitled.  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  &c. 
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banished  the  monks  out  of  that  kingdom,  confiscated  their  revenues,  and 
destroyed  their  convents.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  still  fEulher  progress 
was  made  in  the  removal  of  popish  superstitions,  by  the  zealous  labours  of 
Bishop  Brown,  and  the  auspicious  encouragement  he  granted  to  all  who 
exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  But  the  death  of  this 
exceUent  prince,  and  the  accession  of  his  sister  to  the  throne,  changed  the 
hkce  of  things  in  Ireland,  as  it  had  done  in  England.'  Mary  pursued  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  all  the  marks  of  unrelenting  vengeance,  the  promoters 
of  a  pure  and  rational  religion,  and  deprived  Brown  and  other  protestant 
bishops  of  their  dignities  in  the  church.  But  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  gave 
a  new  and  a  deadly  blow  to  popery,  which  was  again  recovering  its  force, 
and  arming  itself  anew  wi^  the  authority  of  the  throne ;  and  the  Irish 
were  obliged  again  to  submit  to  the  form  of  worship  and  discipline  esta- 
blished in  England.*! 

The  Bafonnation  XII.  The  Reformation  had  not  been  long  established  in 
£^nitSi  So-  Britain,  when  the  Belgic  provinces,  united  by  a  respectable 
▼iaccs.  confederacy,    which    still    subsists,   withdrew    from    their 

spiritual  alliance  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  appre- 
hending the  danger  to  which  the  religion  of  Rome  was  exposed  from  that 
spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  which  reigned  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Countries,  took  the  most  violent  measures  to  dispel  it.  For  this  purpose 
he  augmented  the  number  of  the  bishops,  enacted  the  most  severe  and 


9  9^  Here  Dr.  Moeheim  baa  fiJlen  into 
s  iniiflrff,  by  not  distiDguishiDg  between  tbe 
dcMgni  of  the  qoeeo,  which  were  indeed  cmel, 
aod  their  execotion,  which  was  happily  and 
proTldentiallj  prerented.  Thit  appeara  from 
a  Tery  nngular  and  comical  adventure,  of  which 
thfe  account,  as  it  baa  been  copied  from  the 
papen  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cork,  and  is  to  be 
fonnd  among  the  manuicripts  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  is  at  follows : 

**  Qooen  Mary  having  dealt  severely  with 
the  proteataats  in  England,  about  the  latter 
end  of  her  reign  signed  a  commission  for  to 
tsfce  the  aune  course  with  them  in  Ireland ; 
and  to  execute  the  same  with  greater  force,  she 
nouinalea  Dr.  Cole  one  of  the  commissioners. 
This  Doctor  coming  with  the  commission  to 
Chester  on  his  journey,  the  mayor  of  that 
dty,  bearing  that  her  majesty  was  sending  a 
mcsBcngei'  into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  church- 
man,  waited  on  the  doctor,  who  in  discourse 
with  the  mayor,  taketh  out  of  a  cloke-bag,  a 
leather  box,  saying  unto  him,  ^  Hers  is  a 
oommimon  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ire- 
land,* (calling  the  protestants  by  that  title.) 
The  good  woman  of  the  bouse,  being  well- 
aflected  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  also 
baring  a  brother  named  John  Edmonds,  of 
the  same,  then  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much 
troubled  at  tbe  docU>r*s  words ;  but  watching 
her  convenient  time  while  tbe  mayor  took  his 
leave,  and  the  doctor  complimented  him  down 
the  stairs,  she  opens  the  box,  takes  the  oom- 
missiott  out,  and  places  in  lieu  thereof,  a  sheet 
of  peper,  with  a  pack  of  cards  wrapt  up  there- 
in, the  knave  of  clubs  being  heed  uppermost. 
The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  chamber,  sus- 
'  pectiog  nothing  of  whst  had  been  done,  put 
up  the  box  as  formerly.    The  next  day,  going 


to  the  water  side,  wind  and  weather  serving 
him,  he  sails  towards  Ireland,  and  landed  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1558,  at  Dublin.  Then 
coming  to  the  csstle,  the  lord  Fitz- Walter, 
being  lord- deputy,  sent  for  him  to  come  before 
him  and  the  privy  council ;  who,  coming  in, 
after  he  had  made  a  speech  relating  upon  what 
account  he  came  over,  he  presents  the  box 
unto  the  Lord-deputy,  who,  causing  it  to  be 
opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read  the 
commission,  there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of 
cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost ; 
which  not  only  startled  the  lord-deputy  and 
council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured  them  he 
had  a  commission,  but  knew  not  bow  it  was 
gone;  then  the  lord- deputy  made  answer, 
'  Let  us  have  another  comminion,  and  we 
will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean  while.* 
The  doctor  being  troubled  in  his  mind,  went 
away,  and  returned  into  England;  and  coming 
to  ihe  court,  obtained  another  commission; 
but  staying  for  a  wind  on  the  water  side,  news 
came  to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead ;  and 
thus  God  preserved  the  protestants  of  Ire- 
land." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  this 
story,  which  was  related  to  her  by  Lord  Fitz* 
Walter  on  his  return  to  England,  that  she 
sent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  whose  husbond*s 
name  was  Mattershad,  and  gave  her  a  pension 
of  forty  pounds  during  her  life.  See  Cox, 
Hibcmia  Anglicans,  or  History  of  Ireland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  SOU ;  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  v. 
p.  568. 

4  See  the  life  of  Dr.  George  Brown,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  published  at  London  in 
4to,  in  the  year  1681,  and  which  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  No.  LXXIX. 
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barbarous  laws  against  all  innovators  in  matters  of  religion,  and  erected 
that  unjust  and  inhuman  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  which  would  intimidate 
and  tame,  as  he  thought,  the  manly  spirit  of  an  oppressed  and  persecuted 
people.  But  his'  measuses,  in  this  respect,  were  as  unsuccessful  as  they 
were  absurd ;  his  furious  and  intemperate  zeal  for  the  superstitions  of 
Rome  accelerated  their  destruction,  and  the  papal  authority,  which  had 
^  only  been  in  a  critical  state,  was  reduced  to  a  desperate  one,  by  the  very 
steps  that  were  designed  to  support  it.  The  nobility  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  in  the  year  1566,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  these  tyrannical  and  barbarous  edicts ;  but,  their  solicitations  and 
requests  being  treated  with  contempt,  they  resolved  to  obtain  by  force, 
what  they  had  hoped  to  have  gained  from  clemency  and  justice. 
They  addressed  themselves  to  a  free  and  an  abused  people,  spumed 
tlie  authority  of  a  cruel  yoke,  and  with  an  impetuosity  and  vehemence 
that  were  perhaps  excessive,  trampled  upon  whatever  was  held  sacred 
or  respectable  by  the  church  of  Rome.'  To  quell  these  tumults,  a 
powerful  army  was  sent  from  Spain,  under  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose 
horrid  barbarity  and  sanguinary  proceedings  kindled  that  long  and  bloody 
war  from  which  .the  powerful  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  derive 
its  origin,  consistence,  and  grandeur.  It  was  the  heroic  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  seconded  by  the  succours  of  England 
and  France,  that  delivered  this  state  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  And  no 
sooner  was  this  deliverance  obtained,  than  the  reformed  religion,  as  it 
was  professed  in  Switzerland,  was  established  in  the  United  Provinces  :■ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  universal  toleration  granted  to  those  whose  re- 
ligious sentiments  were  of  a  different  nature,  whether  they  retained  the 
faith  of  Rome,  or  embraced  the  Reformation  in  another  form,*  provided 
still  that  they  made  no  attempts  against  tlie  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  tranquillity  of  the  public." 


»  (t>  Dr.  Moshcim  seems  here  to  distin- 
guish too  little  between  the  spirit  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  that  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  was 
more  temperate  and  decent  than  the  conduct 
of  the  former ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
tumultuous  and  irregular  than  the  behaviour 
of  the  latter.  While  the  multitude  destroyed 
churches  pulled  down  monasteries,  broke  the 
images  used  in  public  worship,  abused  the 
officers  of  the  inquisition,  and  committed  a 
thousand  enormities,  the  effects  of  furious 
resentment  and  brutish  rage ;  the  nobility  and 
more  opulent  citizens  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation  and  prudence.  Though  justly 
exasperated  against  a  despotic  and  cruel  go- 
Temmcnt,  they  dreaded  the  consequences  of 
popular  tumulU  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes. 
Nay,  many  of  them  united  their  councils  and 
forces  with  those  of  the  governess  (the  duchess 
of  Parma),  to  restrain  the  seditious  and  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  people.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Count  Egmont  (whose  memories 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  Dutch  nation,  and  be  dear  to  all  the 
lovers  of  heroic  patriotism  and  sacred  liberty 
throughout  the  world)  sigtialized  their  mode- 
ration upon  this  occasion,  and  were  the  chief 
instruments  of  the  repose  that  ensued.  Their 
opposition  to  the  government  proceeded  from 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  not 


from  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  rebellion  ; 
and  such  was  their  influence  and  authority 
among  the  people,  that  had  the  imperious 
court  of  Spain  condescended  to  make  any 
reasonable  concessions,  the  public  tranquillity 
might  have  been  again  restored,  and  the  aflee- 
tions  of  the  people  entirely  regained.  See 
Le  Clerc,  Histoire  dcs  Prov.  Un.  liv.  i.  p.  18^ 

■  In  the  year  1673. 

*  (t>  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  toleration  that  was  gnuated  to  the  Roman 
Catholics^  and  that  which  the  Anabaptists, 
Lutherans,  and  other  sects  enjoyed.  They 
were  all  indiscriminately  excluded  from  the 
civil  employments  of  the  state;  but  thongh 
they  were  equally  allowed  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  the  latter  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  religions  worship  in  a  more  open  and  pub- 
lic manner  than  the  former,  from  whom  the 
churches  were  taken,  and  whose  religious  a»- 
semblies  were  confined  to  private  conventicles, 
which  had  no  external  resemblance  of  the 
edifices  usually  set  apart  for  divine  worship. 

"  See  a  farther  account  of  this  matter  in 
Gerhard  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  Netherlands,  of  which  there  was  a 
French  abridgment  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  three  volumes  12mo,  in  the  year  *1 730. 
The  original  work  was  published  in  Dutch,  in 
four  vols.  4to. 
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XIII.  The  Reformation  made  a  considerable  progress  in 


llMpngnu  of 

hi  Sp^  and        Spain  and  Italy  soon  after  the  rupture  between  Luther  and 
Italy.  the  Roman  pontiff.     In  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  but  more 

especially  in  the  territories  of  Venice,  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  the  religion 
of  Rome  lost  ground,  and  great  numbers  of  persons,  of  all  ranks  and  orders, 
expressed  an  aversion  to  the  papal  yoke.  This  gave  rise  to  violent  and 
dangerous  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1546,  of 
which  the  principal  authors  were.  Bernard  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr,  who, 
in  their  public  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  exhausted  all  the  force  of  their 
irresistible  eloquence  in  exposing  the  enormity  of  the  reigning  superstition. 
These  tumults  were  appeased  with  much  difficulty  by  the  united  efforts  of 
Charles  V.  and  his  viceroy,  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo.^  In  several  places  the 
popes  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  by  letting  loose,  upon 
the  pretended  heretics,  their  bloody  inquisitors,  who  spread  the  marks  of 
their  usual  barbarity  durough  the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  These  formidable 
ministers  of  superstition  put  so  many  to  death,  and  perpetrated,  on  the 
fiiends  of  religious  liberty,  such  horrid  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  that 
most  of  the  reformists  consulted  their  safety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while 
others  returned  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  at  least  in  external  appearance. 
But  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  which  frightened  back  into  the  profession 
of  popery  several  protestants  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  could  not  penetrate 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  nor  could  either  the  authority  or  entreaties 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  engage  the  Neapolitans  to  admit  within  their  terri- 
tories either  a  court  of  inquisition,  or  even  visiting  inquisitors.^ 

The  eyes  of  several  persons  in  Spain  were  opened  tipon  the  truth,  not 
only  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  the  controversies  between  Luther  and 
Rome  had  excited  in  Europe,  but  even  by  those  very  divines  whom 
Charles  V.  had  brought  with  him  into  Germany,  to  combat  the  pretended 
heresy  of  the  reformers.  For  these  Spanish  doctors  imbibed  this  heresy 
instead  of  refuting  it,  and  propagated  it  jnore  or  less,  on  their  return  home, 


*  See  Giannone,  Histoire  Civile  du  Roy- 
anrne  de  Naples,  torn.  ir.  p.  108 ;  Vita 
Gtleaeii  in  Mqmo  Helvettco,  torn.  ii.  p.  524. 

*  O*  It  vm  an  attempt  to  introdace  t 
Romui  hiquititor  into  the  city  of  Naples, 
that,  properly  speaking,  produced  the  tumult 
and  Mdition  which  Dr.  Moaheim  attributes  in 
thia  scetion  to  the  pulpit  discourses  of  Ochino 
and  Martyr ;  for  these  &mous  preachers,  and 
partioilarly  the  former,  taught  the  doctrinea 
of  the  Reformation  with  great  art,  prudence, 
aad  caution,  and  converted  many  secretly, 
without  giving  public  offence.  The  emperor 
himself,  who  beard  him  at  Naples,  declared, 
that  **  he  preached  with  such  spirit  and  devo- 
tion as  was  sufficient  to  make  the  very  stones 
we^**  After  Ochino*s  departure  from  Naples, 
the  disciples  be  had  formed  gave  private  in- 
straetion  to  others,  among  whom  were  some 
eminent  ecclesiastics  and  penons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  began  to  form  congregations  and 
conventicles.  This  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  viceroy  Toledo,  who  published  a  severe 
edict  i^nst  heretical  hooks,  ordered  some 
prodncttons  of  Melancthon  and  Erasmus  to  be 
pablidf  burned,  looked  with  a  suspicious  eye 
on  sll  kinds  of  literature,  auppressed  several 
academtea,  which  had  been  erected  about  this 
tine  by  the  nobility  for  the  advancement  of 

TOt.    II. 


learning;  and,  having  received  orders  from 
the  emperor  to  introduce  the  inquisition,  de* 
sired  Pope  Paul  IIL  to  send  from  Rome  ts 
Naplea  a  deputy  of  that  formidable  tribunaL 
It  was  this  that  excited  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against 
this  branch  of  spiritual  tyranny,  which  the 
Neapolitans  never  were  patient  enough  to. 
suffer,  and  which,  on  many  occasions,  they 
had  opposed  with  vigour  and  success.  Hosti- 
lities ensued,  which  were  followed  by  an  ac- 
commodation of  matters  and  a  general  pardon ; 
while  the  emperor  and  viceroy,  by  this  reso- 
lute oppontion,  were  deterred  from  their  de- 
sign of  introducing  this  despotic  tribunal  into 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Several  other  attempts 
were  afterwanls  made  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  Charles  II.,  to  esteb- 
lish  the  inquisition  in  Naples;  but  by  the 
jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  people  they  all 
proved  ineffectual.  At  length  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  in  the  beginning  of  this  present 
century,  published  an  edict,  expreaaly  prohi- 
biting all  cauies,  relating  to  the  holy  faith,  to 
be  tried  by  any  persons  except  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  as  ordinaries.  See  Giannone 
Histoire  de  Naples,  livr.  xxxii.  sect.  2  and  3 ; 
Modem  Univ.  History,  vol.  zxiii.  p.  273, 
&c.  edit.  8vo. 
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as  appears  evidently  from  several  circumstances.*  Bat  the  inquisition, 
which  could  not  gain  any  fooling  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  reigned  trium- 
phant in  Spain  ;  and  by  racks,  gibbets,  stakes,  and  other  such  formidable 
instruments  of  its  method  of  persuading,  soon  terrified  the  people  back  into 
popery,  and  suppressed  the  vehement  desire  they  had  of  changing  a  super« 
sdtious  worship  for  a  rational  religion.' 

Whmtjudfidtat  XIV.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  dispute  with  those  writers, 

ocmoernhif'the  whatever  their  secret  intentions  may  be,  who  observe,  that, 
Refonnation^aod  many  unjustifiable  proceedings  may  be  charged  upon  some 
wMdh^itwa/  of  the  most  eminent  promoters  of  this  great  change  in  the 
produced.  state  of  religion.     For  every  impartial  and  attentive  ob- 

server of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  will  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledge, that  wisdom  and  prudence  did  not  always  attend  the  transactions  of 
those  that  were  concern^  in  this  glorious  cause ;  that  many  things  were 
done  with  violence,  temerity,  and  precipitation ;  and,  what  is  still  worse, 
that  several  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  great  revolution  were  actuated 
more  by  the  impulse  of  passions,  and  views  of  interest,  than  by  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wise  and 
candid  observer  of  things  will  own,  as  a  most  evident  and  incontestable 
truth,  that  many  things  which,  when  stripped  of  the  circumstances  and 
motives  that  attended  them,  appear  to  us  at  this  time  as  real  crimes,  will 
be  deprived  of  their  enormity,  and  even  acquire  the  aspect  of  noble  deeds, 
if  they  be  considered  in  one  point  of  view  with  the  times  Jind  places 
in  which  they  were  transacted,  and  with  the  frauds  and  crimes  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  their  creatures,  by  which  they  were  occasioned.     But 
after  all,  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  we  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  defend,  in  all  things,  the  moral  characters  of  its  promoters  and 
instruments.     These  two  objects  are  entirely  distinct.     The  most  just  and 
excellent  cause  may  be  promoted  with  low  views,  and  from  sinister  motives, 
without  losing  its  nature,  or  ceasing  to  be  just  and  excellent.     The  true 
state  of  the  question  here  is,  whether  the  opposition  made,  by  Luther  and 
other  reformers,  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  founded  on  just  and  solid 
reasons  ?  and  this  question  is  entirely  independent  of  the  virtues  or  vices 
of  particular  persons.'     Let  many  of  Uiese  persons  be  supposed  as  odious 
as,  nay,  still  more  detestable  than,  they  are  pleased  to  represent  them, 
provided  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked  be  allowed  to  have  been 
just  and  good.' 


*  6:^  This  appeani  from  the  unhappy 
end  of  all  the  ecueuutict  that  had  attended 
Charlei  V.,  and  followed  him  in  his  retire- 
ment No  sooner  was  the  breath  of  that 
monarch  out,  than  they  were  put  into  the 
inquisition,  and  were  afterwards  committed  to 
the  flames,  or  sent  to  death  in  other  forms 
equally  terrible.  Such  was  the  fate  of  ^ugu»- 
tine  Casa],  the  emperoi^s  preacher;  of  Con- 
stantine  Pontius,  his  confessor ;  of  the  learned 
Egidius,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Tortosa;  of  Bartholomew  de 
Caranza,  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  confessor 
to  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary,  with  above 
twenty  mora  of  less  note.  All  this  gave 
reason  to  presume  that  Charles  V.  died  a  pro- 
tesUnt  Certain  it  is,  that  he  knew  well  the 
corruptions  and  frauds  of  the  church  of  Rome, 


and  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  protestant 
faith ;  though  business,  amUtion,  interest,  and 
the  prejudices  of  education,  may  have  blinded 
him  for  a  while,  until  leisure,  retirement,  the 
absence  of  worldly  temptations  and  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  remoTed  the  veil,  and  led 
him  to  wise  and  serious  reflections.  Sec  Bur- 
net*s  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
book  cited  in  the  following  note. 

7  See  Geddes,  his  Spanish  Martyrology,  in 
his  MiscellaneouB  Tracts,  tom.  i  p.  445. 

*  ft>  The  translator  has  added  here  some 
paragraphs  to  rander  more  palpable  the  im- 
portant observation  of  the  learned  author. 

*■  See  Appendix  I.  for  a  Dissertation  co&> 
ceming  the  Spirit  and  Genius,  the  Causes  and 
Instruments,  of  the  Reformation,  composed  by 
the  translator  of  this  history. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH* 

TheBmittofthe  T.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  if  we  may  give  credit 

*^**^  to  their  historians,  exerted  themselves,  with  the  greatest 
vigour  and  success,  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  darkened 
nations.*  And  it  must,  indeed,  he  confessed  that  they  communicated  some 
notions,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  inhahitants  of 
America,  to  those  parts  of  Africa  where  they  carried  their  arms,  and  to  the 
islands  and  maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  which  they  reduced  under  their 
dominion.  It  is  also  true,  that  considerable  numbers  of  these  savage  people, 
who  had  hitherto  lived,  either  under  the  bondage  of  the  most  extravagant 
superstitions,  or  in  a  total  ignorance  of  any  object  of  religious  worship, 
embraced,  at  least  in  outward  appearance,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  But 
when  we  consider  the  methods  of  conversion  that  were  employed  by  the 
Spanish  missionaries  among  these  wretched  nations,  the  barbarous  laws  and 
inhuman  tortures  that  were  used  to  force  them  into  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  ^when  it  is  considered  farther,  that  the  denomination  of  Christians 
was  conferred  upon  such  of  those  poor  wretches  as  discovered  a  blind  and 
excessive  veneration  for  their  stupid  instructors,  and  were  able,  by  certain 
gestures,  and  the  repetition  of  a  little  jargon,  to  perform  a  few  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies;  then,  instead  of  rejoicing  at,  we  shall  be  tempted  to 
lament,  such  a  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  to  behold  the  labours  of  such 
miserable  aposties  with  indignation  and  contempt.  Such  is  the  judgment 
passed  upon  these  missionaries,  not  only  by  those  whom  the  church  of 
Rome  places  in  the  list  of  heretics,  but  also  by  many  of  the  most  pious  and 
eminent  of  her  own  doctors,  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Zeal  of  the  Roman  II.  When  the  Roman  pontiffs  saw  their  ambition  checked 
prq^^on'of  ^7  *^®  progress  of  the  Reformation  which  deprived  them  of 
<*ri«tianitf.  a  great  part  of  their  spiritual  dominion  in  Eiuope,  they 
tamed  their  lordly  views  towards  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  became 
more  solicitous  than  ever  about  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
nations  that  lay  yet  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism.  This  they 
considered  as  the  best  method  of  making  amends  for  the  loss  they  had  sus^ 
tained  in  Burope,  and  the  most  specious  pretext  for  assuming  to  them- 
selves, with  some  appearance  of  justice,  the  tide  of  heads  or  parents  of  the 
universal  church.  The  famous  society,  which,  in  the  year  1540,  took  tha 
denomination  of  Jesuits,  or,  the  Company  of  Jesus,  seemed  every  way 
proper  to  assist  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  execution  of  this  extensive 
design.  And  accordingly,  from  their  first  rise,  this  peculiar  charge  was 
given  them,  that  they  should  form  a  certain  number  of  their  order  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  unenlightened  nations,  and  that 
these  missionaries  should  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  always  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  repair  to  whatever  part  of 
the  world  he  should  fix  for  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.^     The  many 

*  See  Joa.    Fnnc.   lAfitau,  Histoire  de«  other  writers  who  have  cait  light  upon  this 

IMcouvertee  et  Cooqu^tet  det  Portugais  dam  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  are  enumerated 

le  KoDveau  Monde,  torn.  iii.  p.  420.     All  the  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Salutar.  Gvangelii 

relations  given  by  this  elegant  writer  (who  toto  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  42, 43,  48,  and  49. 


aOerwards  created  bishop  of  Sisteron)  are  ^   03*    When   the    fanatic    Ignatius  first 

taka  from  the  Portngueie  historians. — The      solicited  the  confirmation  of  his  order  by  the 

F  2 
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histories  and  relations  which  mention  the  labours,  perils,  and  exploits  of 
that  prodigious  multitude  of  Jesuits,  who  were  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  the  African,  American,  and  Indian  infidels,  abundantly  show  with  what 
fidelity  and  zeal  the  members  of  this  society  executed  the  orders  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.^  And  their  labours  would  have  undoubtedly  crowned 
them  with  immortal  glory,  had  it  not  appeared  evident,  from  the  most 
authentic  records,  that  the  greatest  part  of  these  new  apostles  had  more 
in  view  the  promoting  the  ambitious  views  of  Rome,  and  the  advancing 
the  interest  of  their  own  society,  than  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  the  honour  of  its  divine  Author.'  It  may  also  be  afilrmed, 
from  records  of  the  highest  credit  and  authority,  that  the  inquisition 
erected  by  the  Jesuits  at  Goa,  and  the  penal  laws,  whose  terrors  they 
employed  so  freely  in  propagation  of  the  gospel,  contributed  much  more 
than  their  arguments  and  exhortations,  which  were  but  sparingly  used,  to 
engage  the  Indians  to  embrace  Chrisianity.*  The  converting  zeal  of  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  not  only 
cooled,  but  almost  totally  extinguished,  was  animated  anew  by  the  example 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  several  other  religious  orders,  that  slumbered  in  their 
cells,  were  roused  from  their  lethargy,  if  not  by  a  principle  of  envy,  at 
least  by  a  spirit  of  emulation. 

Th«  propagation  III.  Of  all  the  Jesuits  who  distinguished  themselves, 
indht.^japanl''  ^7  ^^^  zealous  and  laborious  attempts  to  extend  the  limits 
and  China.  of  the  church,  none  acquired  a  more  shining  reputation 

than  Francis  Xavier,  who  is  commonly  called  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.' 
An  undaunted  resolution,  and  no  small  degree  of  genius  and  sagacity, 
rendered  this  famous  missionary  one  of  the  most  proper  persons  that  could 
be  employed  in  such  an  arduous  task.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1522, 
he  set  saU  for  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  and,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, of  the  popish  religion,  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  and  in 
several  of  the  islands  of  that  remote  region.  From  thence^  in  the  year 
1529,  he  passed  into  Japan,  and  laid  there,  with  amazing  rapidity,  the 


Roman  pontiff,  Paul  III.,  the  learned  and 
worthy  Cvdinal  Guidiccioni  oppoied  bit  re- 
quest with  great  Yehemence.  But  this  oppo- 
ntion  was  vanquished  hj  the  dexterity  of 
Ignatius,  who,  changing  the  article  of  his  in- 
stitution in  which  he  had  promised  ohedienco 
to  the  pope  with  certain  restrictions,  turned  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind  his  order  by  a 
solemn  vow  of  implicit,  blind,  and  unlimited 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. This  change  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  made  the  popes  look  upon  the  Jesuits  as 
the  chief  support  of  their  authority;  and  hence 
the  zeal  which  Rome  has  ever  shown  for  that 
order,  and  that  even  at  present,  when  their 
secret  enormities  have  been  brought  to  light, 
and  procured  the  suppression  of  their  society 
in  Portugal  and  in  France,  where  their  power 
was  so  extensive.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  Ignatius  and  his  company,  in  the  very 
same  charter  of  their  order  in  which  they  de- 
clare their  implicit  and  blind  allegiance  to  the 
eourt  of  Rome,  promise  a  like  implicit  and 
unlimited  allegiance  to  the  general  of  their 
society,  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of 


serving  two  absolute  masters,  whose  com- 
mands may  be  often  contradictory.  See  Hia- 
toire  des  Religieux  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesaa, 
printed  at  Utrecht  in  1741,  tom.i.  p.77,  &e. 

*  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridi  Lax  Evangelti  toto 
orhi  exoriens,  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  550. 

*  B.  Christ.  Eberh.  Wcismanni  Orstio  de 
virtutibns  ct  vitiis  Mission.  Romanor.  in  Oimt. 
ejus  Academ.  p.  286. 

*  See  the  Hist,  de  k  Compagnie  de  Jesas, 
torn.  ii.  PL  171,207. 

'  The  late  king  of  Portugal  obtained  for 
Xavier,  or  rather  for  his  memory,  the  title  of 
Protector  of  the  Indies,  from  Bcnediet  XIY., 
in  the  yesr  1747.  See  the  Lettres  Bdifiantes 
et  Curieuses  des  Missions  Etrsng^rea,  torn. 
xliiL  Pret  p.  36.  The  body  of  this  sainted 
miisionary  lies  interred  at  Goa,  where  it  is 
worshipped  with  the  highest  marks  of  devo- 
tion. There  is  slso  a  magnificent  church  at 
Cotati  dedicated  to  Xavier,  to  whom  the  in- 
habitants of  that  Portuguese  settlement  pajr 
the  most  devout  tribute  of  veneration  and 
worship.  See  Lettres  Edifisntes,  &e.  t  iii. 
p.  85,  89, 203,  t  V.  p.  38,  48,  t  vi.  p.  78. 
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fiyondatioiis  of  the  fiunouB  chnrcb,  whidi  flourished  during  so  many  yean 
in  that  vast  empire.  His  indefatigable  zeal  prompted  him  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  Chinese ;  and  with  this  view  he  cmbariied  for  that 
extensiTe  and  powerful  kingdom,  in  sight  of  which  he  ended  his  days  in 
the  year  1552.'  After  his  death,  other  members  of  his  insinuating  order 
penetrated  into  China.  The  chief  of  these  was  Matthew  Ricci,  an  Italian, 
who,  by  his  skUi  in  mathematics,  became  so  acceptable  to  the  Chinese 
nobility,  and  even  to  their  emperor,  that  he  obtained,  both  for  himself 
and  his  associates,  the  liberty  of  explaining  to  the  people  the  doctrines  of 
die  g^ospel.^  This  famous  missionary  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  parent  and  fonnder  of  the  Christian  churches,  which,  though  often 
dispersed*  and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  storms  of  persecution,  subsist 
Beverthdesa  still  in  China.' 

Atteraptodftiie  ^^*     "^^  jurisdiction  and  territories  of  those  princes 

p>«tectttiuto-  who  had  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke,  being  confined  within 
ffSbo^tfr*^  the  limits  of  Europe,  the  churches  that  were  under  their 
go^bktaniga  protection  could  contribute  but  little  to  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  those  distant  regions  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  It  is,  however,  recorded  in  history,  that,  in  the  year 
1556,  fourteen  protestant  missionaries  were  sent  from  Geneva  to  con- 
vert the  Americans,!  though  it  is  not  well  known  who  was  the  promoter 
of  this  pious  design,  nor  with  what  success  it  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  English  also,  who,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
sent  colonies  into  the  northern  parts  of  America,  transplanted  with 
them  the  reformed  religion  which  they  themselves  professed;  and,  as 
tiieir  possessions  wete  extended  and  multiplied  from  time  to  time,  their 
religion  also  made  a  considerable  progress  among  that  rough  and  im- 
civilixed  people.  We  learn,  moreover,  that  about  this  time  the  Swedes 
exerted  their  religious  zeal  in  converting  to  Christianity  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Finland  and  Lapland,  of  whom  a  considerable  number 
bad  hitherto  retained  the  impious  and  extravagant  superstitions  of  their 
Pagan  ancestors. 

The  eoemiM  of  V.  It  docs  not  appear,  from  authentic  records  of  history, 

ChtiBiUiAty.  that  the  sword  of  persecution  was  drawn  against  the  gospel, 
or  any  public  opposition  made  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  during  this 
century.  And  it  would  betray  great  ignorance,  both  of  the  situation, 
opinions,  and  maxims  of  the  Turks  to  imagine  that  the  war  they  waged 
against  the  Christians  was  carried  on  upon  religious  principles,  or  with  a 
view  to  maintain  and  promote  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet.  On  the  other 
hand*  it  is  certain  that  there  lay  concealed,  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
several  persons  who  entertained  a  virulent  enmity  against  religion  in 
genera],  and  in  a  more  especial  manner  against  the  religion  of  the  gospel ; 
and  who,  both  in  their  writings  and  in  private  conversation,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  impiety  and  error,  and  instilled  their  odious  principles  into  weak, 
nnsteady,  and  credulous  minds.     In  this  pernicious  and  unhappy  class 

9  See  the  writers  enumented  by  Fabriciut,  had  already  been  there,  though  to  little  pur- 

in  his  Lux  Efaogelii,  &c  cap.  zzxiz.  p.  677.  poee.     See    Le  Quien,  Oriem  Christianat, 

Add  to  these  Lafitau,  Hwtoire  det  D^cou*  torn.  iii.  p.  1254. 

vwtcf  et  Cooqu^tes  det  Portugais  dans  le  J  Picteti  Oratio  de  Trophsis  Christ!  in  orat. 

Nonvean  Monde,  torn.  ili.  p.  419,  424.  torn.  ejni.  p.  570.     There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 

!▼•  pi.  63, 102.  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  doctors  here  mentioned  were  those  whom  the 


Jeaoa,  torn.  i.  p.  92.  illaatrions  admiral  Coligni  invited  into  France, 

^  J.  B.  Da  Halde,  DeaeripUon  de  TEm-  when  in  the  year  1555  he  had  formed  the  pro- 

pire  de  laChin^,  tom.  iiL  p.  84,  edit.  Holland.  ject  of  tending  a  colony  of  Protestants  into 

*  It  appean,  bowerer,  that  before  the  arrival  Brazil  and  America.    See  Charlcvoiz, Histoire 

of  JUcct  in  China!  tone  of  the  Dominicans  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  tom.  i.  p.  22. 
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generally  placed  several  of  the  Peripatetic  pbilosophers,  who  iodonied 
Italy  hy  their  erttdition,  and  particularly  Pompon atios ;  several  French 
wits  and  philosophers,  such  as  John  Bodin,  RahelalS)  Montagne,  Bona^ 
venture,  des  Perieres,  Dolet,  Charron ;  several  Italians,  at  whose  head 
appears  the  Roman  pontiff  Leo  X.,  followed  hy  Peter  Bemho^  Politian, 
Jordano  Bruno,  Ochino ;  and  some  Germans,  such  as  Thec^hrastus  Para- 
celsus, Nicholas  Taurellus,  and  others.^  It  is  even  reported  that,  in 
certain  provinces  of  France  and  Italy,  schools  were  erected  from  whence 
whole  swarms  of  those  impious  doctors  soon  issued  out  to  deceive  the 
simple  and  unwary.  This  accusation  will  not  he  rejected  in  the  lump 
hy  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  these  times  ;  nor 
can  it  he  said,  with  truth,  that  all  the  persons  charged  with  this  heavy 
reproach  were  entirely  guiltless.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  that,  upon  an  accurate  and  impartial  examination  of  this  matter,  it 
will  appear  that  the  accusation  hrought  against  many  of  them  is  entirely 
groundless;  and  that,  with  respect  to  several  who  may  he  worthy  of 
censure  in  a  certain  degree,  their  errors  are  less  pemidous  and  criminal 
than  they  are  uncharitahly  and  rashly  represented  to  he. 
The  pubrc  ad-  VI.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  evident  that,  in  this  century, 

IrwleSJmfhe  ^®  ^"^  *^^  scicnces  wcrc  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
Kttontioii  of  unknown  to  preceding  ages,  and  from  this  happy  renova- 
i«tt«n.  ^^Q  ^f  learning  the  European  churches  derived  the  most 

signal  and  inestimahle  advantages,  which  they  also  transmitted  to  the 
most  remote  and  distant  nations.  The  henign  influence  of  true  science, 
and  its  tendency  to  improve  hoth  the  form  of  religion  and  the  institutions 
of  civil  policy,  were  perceived  hy  many  of  the  states  and  princes  of  Europe^ 
Here  large  sums  were  expended,  and  great  zeal  and  industry  employed, 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  knowledge,  hy  founding  and  encouraging 
literary  societies,  hy  protecting  and  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  amon^ 
men  of  genius,  and  hy  annexing  distinguished  honours  and  advantages 
to  the  culture  of  the  sciences.  And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  ohaerva- 
tion,  that  this  was  the  period  when  the  wise  and  salutary  law,  which, 
excludes  ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  from  the  sacred  functions  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  acquired  at  length  that  force  which  it  still  retains  in 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  world.  There  still  remained,  however, 
some  seeds  of  that  ancient  discord  hetween  religion  and  philosophy  that 
had  been  sown  and  fomented  hy  ignorance  and  fanaticism ;  and  there 
were  found,  hoth  among  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Reformation, 
several  well  meaning,  but  inconsiderate  men,  who,  in  spite  of  common 
sense,  maintained,  with  more  vehemence  and  animosity  than  ever,  that 
vital  religion  and  piety  could  never  flourish  until  it  was  totally  separated 
from  learning  and  science,  and  nourished  by  the  holy  simplicity  that 
reigned  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church. 

The  flonriabiDg  VII.  The  first  rank  in  the  literary  world  was  now  held 

■uteofphiio-      by  those  who  consecrated  their  studious  hours  and  their 
^^'  critical  sagacity  to  the  publication,  correction,  and  illustra- 

tion of  the  most  famous  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  ancient  times,  to  the 
study  of  antiquity  and  the  languages,  and  to  the  culture  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  We  see,  by  the  productions  of  this  age  (that  yet  remain,  and  con- 
tinue to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  learned),  that  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Europe  these  branches  of  literature  were  cultivated  with  a  kind  of  enthu* 
siasm  by  such  as  were  most  distinguished  by  their  taste  and  genius ;  nay, 

^  See  Reimanni  Hittori*  Athdsmi  et  Athe-       Buddcuf,  Tfaenbus  de  Atbeisma  et  Supcnti- 
orum.  Hildea.    1725    in   8vo. ;    Jo.  Fimae.       Uone,  c»p.  i.  Dictionnsire  de  Bayle,  paitiiii. 
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what  is  still  most  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  extravagant,  the 
welfeffe  of  the  church,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  were  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  improvement  of  these  branches  of  erudition,  which  were 
considered  as  the  very  essence  of  true  and  solid  knowledge.  If  such 
encomiums  were  sweUed  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  and  wisdom  by 
enthusiastic  philologists,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  species  of 
learning  here  under  consideration  was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it 
opened  the  way  that  led  to  the  treasures  of  solid  wisdom,  to  the  im- 
proTement  of  genius,  and  thus  undoubtedly  contributed,  in  a  great 
naeasure,  to  deliver  both  reason  and  religion  firom  the  prepossessions  of 
ignorance  and  the  servitude  of  superstition^  And,  therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  when  we  meet  with  persons  who  exaggerate  the 
merit,  and  dwell  beyond  measure  on  the  praises  of  those  who  were  our  first 
guides  from  the  regions  of  darkness  and  error  into  the  luminous  paths 
of  evidence  and  truth. 

ne  state  of  phi-         YIII.  Though  the  lovers  of  philology  and  belles  lettres 
loMphy.  were  much  superior  in  number  to  those  who  turned  their 

principal  views  \o  the  study  of  philosophy,  yet  the  latter  were  far  from 
being  contemptible  either  in  point  of  number  or  capacity.  The  Philoso- 
phers were  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  contemplation,  while  the  other  was  employed  in  the  investigation  of 
truth,  and  endeavoured  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  reasoning,  to  trace 
out  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature.  The  former  were  subdivided  into 
two  sects,  of  which  the  one  followed  certain  leaders,  while  the  other,  unre- 
strained by  the  dictates  of  authority,  struck  out  a  new  way  for  themselves, 
following  freely  their  own  inventions.  Those  who  submitted  to  the  direc- 
tion of  certain  philosophical  guides,  enlisted  themselves  under  the  standards 
of  Aristotle,  or  those  of  Plato,  who  continued  still  to  have  many  admirers,  - 
especially  in  Italy.  Nor  were  the  followers  of  Aristotle  agreed  among 
themselves  ;  they  all  acknowledged  the  Stagyrite  as  their  chief,  but  they 
followed  him  through  very  different  paths.  Some  were  for  retaining  the 
ancient  method  of  proceeding  in  philosophical  pur^juits,  which  their  doc- 
tofrs  falsely  called  the  Peripatetic  system.  Others  pleaded  for  the  pure 
and  unmixed  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  recommended  the  votings  of 
that  Grecian  sage  as  the  source  of  w^isdom,  and  as  the  system  wliich  was 
most  adapted,  when  properly  illustrated  and  explained,  to  the  instruction 
of  youth.  A  third  sort  of  Aristotelians,  who  differed  equally  from  those 
now  mentioned,  and  of  whom  the  celebrated  Melancthon  was  the  chief, 
pursued  another  method.  They  extracted  the  marrow  out  of  the  lucubra- 
tions of  Aristotle,  illustrated  it  by  the  aids  of  j^enuine  literature  and  the 
rules  of  ^od  criticism,  and  corrected  it  by  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and 
the  doctrines  and  principles  of  true  religion. 

Of  those  who  struck  out  a  path  to  themselves  in  the  regions  of  philo- 
sophy, without  any  regard  to   that  which  had  been  opened  by  ancient 

L  9^  Many  yebement  debates  haTe  been  Ihe  pedantic  phUologiBt  erects  litentare  into  an 

euried  on  coneerning  the  respective  merit  of  iodopcndent  science,  and  contemns  the  divine 

literature  and  Fbilosophj.   But  these  debates  treasures  of  philosophy,  whicli  it  was  designed 

are   almost  as  absurd  as  a  comparison   that  '  both  to  discover  and  to  illustrate.  Hence  that 

ahoold  be  made  betweto  the  means  and  the  wretched  tribe  of  "^  word^catchers  that  live  on 

end,  the  instrument  and  its  effect.     Litera-  syUables/*  (as  Pope,  I  think,  happily  ezprc 


tjore  b  the  key  by  which  we  often  open  the  their  tasteless  pursuits);  who  make  therepub- 

ticsmires  of  wisdom,  both  human  and  divine.  lie  of  letters  groan  under  commentaries,  8nno> 

But  as  the  sordid  miser  converts  absurdly  the  tations,  various  readings,  &c.  and  forget  that 

means  into  an  end,  and  acquires  a  passion  for  the  knowledge  of  words  and  languages  was  in- 

the  shioing    metal,  considered    alistractodly  tended  to  load  us  to  the  improvement  of  the 

ifom  the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  serve,  so  mind,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  things. 
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sages,  and  pursued  by  their  followers,  Cardan,*  Telesius,*  and  Campa- 
neUa,""  hold,  deservedly,  the  first  rank,  as  they  were  undoubtedly  men  of 
superior  genius,  thoiigh  too  much  addicted  to  the  suggestions  and  visions 
of  an  irregular  fancy.  To  these  may  be  added  Peter  Ramus,  that  subtile 
And  ingenious  French  philosopher,  who,  by  attempting  to  substitute,  in 
the  place  of  Aristotle's  logic,  a  method  of  reasoning  more  adapted  to  the 
use  of  rhetoric  and  the  improvement  of  eloquence,  excited  such  a  terrible 
uproar  in  the  Gallic  schools.  Nor  must  we  omit  here  the  mention  of 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  who  by  ain  assiduous  observation  of  nature,  by  a 
great  number  of  experiments  indefiitigably  repeated,  and  by  applying  the 
penetrating  force  of  fire'  to  discover  the  first  principles  or  elements  of  bO" 


»  ft>  Cardan  waa  a  man  of  a  bold,  iir^ 
gular,  enterpriiiDg  geniua,  who,  bj  a  wild 
imagination,  waa  led  into  the  atudy  of  astro- 
logy and  magic,  bj  which  he  excited  the 
astonishment,  and  attracted  the  venention,  of 
the  multitude,  while  his  real  merit  as  a  philo- 
sopher waa  little  known.  He  was  accused  of 
atheism,  but  seems  much  rather  chargeable 
with  superstition.  His  life  and  character  was 
an  amazing  mixture  of  wisdom  and  follj,  and 
nothing  can  give  a  more  unfiiTourable  idea  of 
his  temper  and  principles  than  the  hideous 
portrait  ho  has  drawn  of  himself  in  his  book 
Do  Genituris.  His  knowledge  of  physics  and 
mathematics  was  considerable,  and  his  notions 
of  natural  philosophy  may  be  seen  in  Lu 
frmous  book  De  Subtilitote  et  Teritate  Ro- 
rum,  in  which  some  important  trntha  and  dia- 
coTeries  are  mixed  with  the  most  fanatical 
visions,  and  the  most  extravi^|ant  and  delirious 
effusions  of  mystical  folly.  See  the  ample 
and  judicious  account  that  has  been  given  t^ 
the  chancter  and  philosophy  of  thia  writer, 
whose  voyage  to  England  and  Scotland  is  well 
known,  by  the  ieamed  Bnickcr,  in  his  Historia 
Gritica  Philosophic,  torn.  iv.  part  II.  lib.  1. 
cap.  iii. 

"  9^"  This  philosopher,  less  known  than 
the  former,  was  bom  A.  d.  1508,  at  Cosensa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  the  r&> 
storrr  of  the  philosophy  formerly  taught  by 
Parmenidea,  upon  whose  principles  he  built  a 
new  system,  or,  at  leaat,  a  system  which  ap- 
peared new,  by  the  elegant  connexion  which 
Telesius  gave  to  its  various  parte,  and  the 
arguments  he  used  to  maintain  and  support  it 
against  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  It  was 
the  vague  and  uncertain  method  of  reasoning 
which  the  Stagyrite  had  introduced  into  na- 
tural philosophy,  that  engaged  Telesius  to 
compose  his  fkmous  book  De  Principiis  Rcrum 
Naturalium.  In  this  work,  after  having  re- 
futed the  visionary  principles  of  the  Aristoto- 
lian  philosophy,  he  substitutes  in  their  place 
auch  aa  ue  immediately  derived  from  the 
teatimony  of  the  sensea,  even  heat  and  cold, 
from  which,  like  Parmenides,  he  deduces  the 
nature,  origin,  qualities,  and  changes  of  all 
material  beings.  To  these  two  principles  he 
adds  a  third,  via.  matter,  and  on  these  three 
builds,  vnth  dexterity  enough,  hb  physical 
system  ;  for  a  part  of  which  he  scorns  also  to 
have  been  indebted  to  a  book  of  Plutarch, 


De  Prime  Frigido.  It  will  be  entertaining  to 
the  pbilosophiod  reader,  to  compare  thia  work 
of  Teleaius  with  Lord  J9acon*s  physical  aceoont 
of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  CoeluSy  in  his  De 
Principiis  et  Originibus,  &c. 

*  t>  Campanella,  a  native  of  Calabria, 
made  a  great  noise  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  his  innovations  in  philosophy.  Shocked 
at  the  atheism  and  absurdities  of  the  Aristo- 
tellan  system,  he  acquired  early  a  contempt 
of  it,  and  turned  his  pursuits  towards  some- 
thing more  solid,  perusing  the  writings  of  all 
the  andent  sages,  and  oompariog  thmn  with 
the  great  volume  of  nature,  to  see  whether 
the  pretended  copies  resembled  the  original. 
The  sufferings  that  this  man  endured  are 
almost  incredible;  but  theyVere  said  to  be 
inflicted  on  him  in  consequence  of  the  Creoso»- 
able  practices  that  were  imputed  to  hiooi^ 
partly  against  the  court  of  Spain,  and  partly 
against  t^e  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  delivering  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turka.  He  waa  freed  from  hu  priaea 
and  tortnrea  by  the  interposition  of  Pope 
Urban  YIII.,  who  gave  him  particular  marks 
of  his  fitvour  and  esteem;  and,  finding  thnt 
he  was  not  safe  at  Rome,  had  him  conveyed 
to  Paris,  where, he  was  honoured  with  the 
protection  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Ricbe> 
lieu,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace.  As  to  tho 
writings  and  philosophy  of  this  great  man, 
they  are  tinged,  indeed,  with  the  colour  of 
the  times,  and  bear,  in  many  plaees,  the 
marlcs  of  a  chimerical  and  undisciplined  imagi* 
nation;  but  among  a  few  visionary  notions 
they  contain  a  great  number  of  important 
truths.  He  undertook  an  •entire  reformation 
of  philosophy,  but  was  unequal  to  the  teak. 
For  an  account  of  his  principles  of  logic, 
ethics,  and  natural  philosophy,  see  Brucker*a 
Hist.  Critica  Philosophise,  tom.  iv.  part  II. 
p.  127,  &0.  He  waa  accused  of  atheism,  bnt 
unjustly;  he  was  also  aecnsed  of  suggeatiag 
cruel  meaaurea  against  the  proteatanta,  sad 
not  without  reason. 

P  S^  The  principal  merit  of  Plaraoelana 
consisted  in  inventinfl;  or  at  leaat  restoring 
from  oblivion  and  wicness,  the  important 
science  of  chemistry,  giving  it  a  regular  form, 
reducing  it  into  a  connected  system,  and  s|^* 
plying  it  most  suooeasfully  to  Uie  art  of  he^ 
iog,  which  was  the  peculiar  profesaaon  of  this 
philosopher,  whose  friends  and  cnemica  have 
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di^,  endeavoured  to  cast  new  light  and  evidence  on  the  important  science 
of  natural  philosophy.  As  the  researches  of  this  industrious  inquirer  into 
nature  excited  the  admiration  of  aU,  his  example  was  consequently  followed 
by  many  ;  and  hence  arose  a  new  sect  of  philosophers,  who  assumed  the 
denomination  of  Theosophists,i  and  who,  placing  little  confidence  in  the 
decisions  of  human  reason,  or  the  efforts  of  speculation,  attributed  all  to 
divine  illumination  and  repeated  experience. 

The  method  of  ^^'  '^®  revolution  in  philosophy  and  literature,  toge- 

tcBchiBff  ttaMH  ther  with  the  spirit  of  emulation  that  animated  the  different 
logj  imptoTod.  ggij^  Qj^  classes  into  which  the  learned  men  of  this  age  were 
divided,  produced  many  happy  effects  of  various  kinds.  It,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,  brought  into  disrepute,  though  it  could  not  at  once  utterly 
eradicate,  that  intricate,  barbarous,  and  insipid  method  of  teaching  theo- 
logy, that  had  universally  prevailed  hitherto  in  all  the  schools  and  pulpits 
of  Christendom.  The  sacred  writings,  which  in  the  preceding  ages  had 
been  either  entirely  neglected,  or  very  absurdly  explained,  were  now  much 
more  consulted  and  respected  in  the  debates  and  writings  of  the  Christian 
doctors  than  they  had  formerly  been ;  the  sense  and  language  of  the  in- 
spired writers  were  more  carefully  studied  and  more  accurately  unfolded ; 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion  taught  with  more  method,  con- 
nexion, and  perspicuity ;  and  that  dry,  barren,  and  unaffecting  language, 
which  the  ancient  schoolmen  affected  so  much  in  their  theological  compo- 
sitions, was  wholly  exploded  by  the  wiser  part  of  the  divines  of  this  cen- 
tury. It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  this  reformation  of  the 
schools  was  so  perfect,  as  to  leave  no  new  improvements  to  be  made  in 
succeeding  ages  ;  this,  indeed,  was  &r  from  being  the  case.  Much  im- 
perfection yet  remained  in  the  method  of  treating  theology,  and  many 
things,  which  had  great  need  of  a  correcting  hand,  were  left  untouched. 
It  would  nevertheless  be  either  an  instance  of  ingratitude,  or  a  mark  of 
great  ignorance,  to  deny  this  age  the  honour  of  having  begun  what 
was  afterwards  more  happily  finished,  and  of  having  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  striking  superiority  which  the  divines  of  after  ages  obtained  over 
those  of  ancient  times. 

And  the  geniiu  X.  Nor  did  the  improvements,  which  have  been  now 

aad  spfarttofthe  mentioned  ,as  proceeding  from  the  restoration  of  letters 
gioD  better  ex-  and  philosophy,  extend  only  to  the  method  of  conveying 
I***"***  theological  instruction,  but  purified  moreover  the  science 

of  theology  itself.  For  the  true  nature,  genius,  and  design  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  even  the  most  learned  and  pious  doctors  of  antiquity 
had  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  were  now  unfolded  with  evidence  and 
precision,  and  drawn,  like  truth,  from  an  abyss  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
lain  too  much  concealed.  It  is  true,  the  influence  of  error  was  far  from 
being  totally  suppressed ;  and  many  false  and  absurd  doctrines  were  still 
maintained  and  propagated  in  the  Christian  world.  But  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  affirmed,  that  Sie  Christian  societies,  whose  errors  at  this  day  are 
tlie  most  numerous  and  extravagant,  have  much  less  absurd  and  perverse 
notions  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  gospel,  and  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  those  that  profess  it,  than  were  entertained  by  those  doctors  of 

drawn  him  in  the  ftliest  colonn.     His  appli-  his  discoarses  on  that  subject.     As  to  hit 

cation  to  the  study  of  magic,  which  he  treats  philosophical  system,  it  is  so  obscure,  and  so 

of  in  the  tenth  volume  of  bis  works,  under  contradictory,  that  we  shall  not  pretend  to 

tlie  denomination  of  the  Sagacious  Pbilosopby,  delineate  it  here. 

ia  m  circnmstance  dishonourable  to  his  me-  ^  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  the  lires, 

mory,  and  nothing  can  discover  a  more  total  trussctions,  and  systems  of  these  philosophera, 

abeeace  of  common  sense  and  reasoning  than  Bruckor*s  Historia  Critica  PhilosophiK. 
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antiquity,  who  ruled  the  church  with  an  absolute  authority,  and  were  cofl- 
sidered  as  the  chief  oracles  of  theology.  It  may  further  he  observed,  that 
the  Reformation  contributed  much  to  soften  and  civilize  the  manners  of 
many  nations,  who,  before  that  happy  period,  wei:e  sunk  in  the  most  savage 
stupidity,  and  carried  the  most  rude  and  unsociable  aspect.  It  must,  in- 
deed, be  confessed,  that  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to  prodnce 
that  lenity  of  character,  and  that  milder  temperature  of  manners,  nuudms^ 
and  actions,  that  discovered  themselves  gradually,  and  increased,  from  day 
to  day,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  European  nations  after  the  period  that 
Luther  rendered  so  famous.  It  is  nevertheless  evident,  beyond  all  contra- 
diction, that  the  disputes  concerning  religion,  and  the  accurate  and  rational 
inquiries  into  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  to  which  these  dis- 
putes gave  rise,  had  a  great  tendency  to  eradicate  out  of  the  minds  of  men 
that  ferocity  that  had  been  so  long  nourished  by  the  barbarous  suggestions 
of  unmanly  superstition.  It  is  also  certain,  that  at  the  very  dawn  of  this 
happy  revolution  in  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  even  before  its  salutary 
effects  were  manifested  in  all  their  extent,  pure  religion  had  many  sincere 
and  fervent  votaries,  though  they  were  concealed  from  public  view  by  the 
multitudes  of  fematics  with  which  they  were  suixoimded  on  all  sides. 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    ANCIENT    CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    ROMAK    OR    LATIN   CHURCH. 

The  Roman  pon-         ^'  '^^^  Roman  or  Latin  church  is  a  system  of  govem- 
tiff,— how  ment,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to   a  great  part  of  the 

known  world,  though  its  authority  has  been  circumscribed 
within  narrower  limits  since  the  happy  revolution  that,  in  many  places, 
delivered  Christianity  from  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  spiritual  tyranny. 
This  system  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  extensive  as  it  is,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  sort  of  hereditary 
succession,  claims  the  authority,  prerogatives,  and  rights  of  St.  Peter,  the 
supposed  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  gives  himself  out  for  the  supreme  head 
of  the  universal  church,  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth.  This  lordly 
ruler  of  the  church  is,  at  this  time,  elected  to  his  high  oifice  by  the  chosen 
members  of  the  Roman  clergy,  who  bear  the  ancient  denomination  of  car- 
dinals. Of  these,  six  are  bishops  within  the  precincts  of  Rome  ;  fifty  are 
ministers  of  the  Roman  churches,  and  are  called  priests  or  presbyters  ;  and 
fourteen  are  inspectors  of  the  hospitals  and  charity-houses,  and  are  called 
deacons.  These  cardinals,  while  the  papal  chair  is  vacant,  and  they  are 
employed  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  deceased  pontiff,  are  shut  up 
and  closely  confined  in  a  certain  sort  of  prison,  called  the  Conclave,  that 
they  may  thus  be  engaged  to  bring  this  difficult  matter  to  a  speedy  con- 
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dusion.  No  person  that  is  not  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  has  hot  ahready 
obtained  a  place  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  is  capable  of  being  raised  to  the 
liead  of  the  church ;  nor  have  all  the  Italian  carduials  the  privilege  of  aspxr- 
ing  to  this  high  office/  Some  are  rendered  incapable  of  filling  the  papal 
chair  by  the  place  of  their  birth,  others  by  their  manner  of  life,  and  a  few 
by  other  reasons  of  a  more  incidental  nature.**  It  is  also  to  be  obsenred, 
tibat  the  emperor  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Fiance  have  acquired,  wheth^ 
expressly  by  stipulation,  or  imperceptibly  through  custom,  die  privilege  of 
exdnding  firom  the  number  of  the  candidates  for  this  hig^  office,  such  as 
4hey  think  ^iropet  to  o^ose  gs  disl&e.  Hence  it  often  happens,  that,  in 
the  numerous  college  of  cardinals,  a  very  small  number  are  permitted,  upon 
a  vacancy,  to  aspire  to  the  papacy ;  the  greatest  part  being  generally  pre- 
vented by  their  birth,  their  character,  their  circumstances,  and  by  the  force 
of  political  intrigues,  Grom.  flattering  themselves  with  the  pleasing  hope  of 
ascending  that  towering  summit  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  dominion. 
TbepmroTthe  II.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  personal  power 
pope  Hmitod.  ^^^  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  circumscribed  by 
no  limits;  since  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  all  his  decisions  relating  to  the 
govermnent  of  the  church,  he  previously  consults  the  brethren,  t.  e.  the 
cardinals,  who  compose  his  ministry  or  privy  cotmcil.  Nay  more,  in 
matters  of  religious  controversy  or  doctrine,  he  is  obliged  to  ask  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  eminent  divines,  in  order  to  secure  his  pretended  in&dlibility 
froni  the  suggestions  of  error.  Besides  this,  all  matters  that  are  not  of 
the  highest  moment  and  importance,  are  divided,  according  to  their  re- 
spective nature,  into  certain  classes,  and  left  to  the  management  of  certain 
colleges,  called  Congregations,^  in  every  one  of  which  one  or  more  car- 


*  See  Jo.  Frid.  BfAjeri  Commentarius  do 
Electione  Pontif.  Romani,  publuhed  in  4to  at 
fiUmbarg,  in  the  year  1691.  The  ceremo- 
maX  obeerved  in  the  election  and  installation 
is  amply  described  by  Menscbenius,  in  a  work 
published  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1732,  un- 
der the  following  title :  Ceremoniale  Elec- 
tionis  et  Coronationis  Pontifids  Romani. 

^  ST-  The  great  obstacle  that  prevents 
•everal  cardinals  from  aspiring  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, is  what  they  call  at  Rome,  "  il  peccato 
originale,**  or  original  dn.  This  mark  of  ex- 
dnsion  belongs  to  those  who  are  bom  subjects 
of  some  crown,  or  republic,  which  is  not  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Italy,  or  which  are  upon  a 
footing  of  jealousy  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
Those  also  who  were  made  cardinals  by  the 
nomination  of  the  kings  of  France  or  Spain, 
or  their  adherents,  are  also  included  in  this 
impatation  of  originsl  sin,  which  excludes 
from  the  pi^  chair.  The  accidental  circum- 
stances that  exclude  certain  cardinals  from  the 
pontificate,  are  their  being  bom  princes  or  in- 
dependent sovereigns,  or  their  declaring  them- 
selvee  openly  in  fiiTonr  of  certain  courts,  or 
their  famiUes  being  too  numerous,  or  their 
morals  being  irrcgulsr.  Even  youth,  and  a 
good  complexion  and  figure,  arc  considered  as 
obstacles.  But  all  these  maxims  and  rules 
vary  and  change  according  to  the  inconstant 
vni  prscariovs  impulse  of  policy  and  faction. 

For  ma  aecoont  of  tEe  different  methods  of 
deedng  the  pope»  whether  by  compromise,  in- 
tpuMiioD,  farutiny,  or  access,  by  which  latter 


is  meant  a  second  election,  employed  when  the 
other  methods  fail ;  see  Aymond,  Tableau  de 
la  Cour  de  Rome,  edit.  2de.  p.  40,  &c 

^  tt:^  These  congregations  are  as  follow : 
L  The  Ck>ngrcgation  of  the  pope,  instituted, 
first  by  Scxtns  T.  to  prepare  Uie  matters  that 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  Consistory,  at 
which  the  pontiff  is  always  present.  Hence 
this  is  called  the  Consistorial  Congregation, 
and  in  it  are  treated  all  affairs  relative  to  the 
election  of  bishoprics  and  cathedrsl  churches, 
the  reunion  or  suppression  of  episcopal  sees, 
the  alienation  of  church  goods,  and  the  taxes 
and  annates  that  are  imposed  upon  all  bene- 
fices in  the  pope^s  giving.  The  cardinsl*dean 
presides  in  this  assembly.  IL  Tbe  Congre- 
gation of  the  Inquisition,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
called,  of  the  Holy  OflSce,  instituted  by  Paul 
III.,  which  takes  cognizance  of  heresies,  apo»> 
tasy,  magic,  and  profane  writings,  which  assem- 
bles thrice  in  the  week,  and  every  Thursday 
in  presence  of  the  pope,  who  presides  in  it. 
*  The  office  of  grand  Inquisitor,  which  encroach- 
ed upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  pontiff,  has 
been  long  suppressed,  or  rather  distributed 
among  the  cardinals  who  belong  to  this  con- 
gregation, and  whose  decisions  come  under 
the  supreme  cognizance  of  his  Holiness.  III.. 
The  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  founded  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  XY.,  composed  of  eighteen 
cardinals,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  a. 
prothoootary,  a  secretary  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  other  members  of  less  rank.     Here  it  is 
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dinals  preside.'  The  decisions  of  these  societies  are  generally  approved 
of  by  die  Roman  pontiff,  who  has  not  a  right,  without  alleging  the  most 
weighty  and  evident  reasons,  to  reverse  what  they  pronounce  to  be  just 
and  expedient.  This  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  b,  doubtless,  a 
check  to  the  authority  of  the  popje ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  many  things  axe 
transacted  at  Rome  in  a  manner  that  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  its  spiritual  ruler.  This  may  serve  to  show  us,  that  those 
persons  are  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  who  pretend,  that  all  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  court 


tliat  the  delibentionfl  are  canried  on,  wbich 
relate  to  the  extirpation  of  heresj,  the  afipoint- 
ment  of  miittonariet,  &^     Tbit  coogr^tion 
haa  built  a  most  beautiful  and  magnificent 
palace  in  one  of  the  moat  agreeable  aitnationa 
that  conld  be  choacn  at  Borne,  where  proae- 
lytea  to  poperj  from  foreign  countries  are 
lodged  and  nourished  gratis,  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  their  rank  and  condition,  and  instructed 
in  those  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  the 
bent  of  their  genius  pointa.    The  prelates, 
curates,  f  nd  vicars  also,  who  are  obliged,  with- 
out any  fault  of  theirs,  to  abandon  the  places 
of  their  residence,  are  entertained  charitablj 
in  this  noble  edifice  in  a  manner  proportioned 
to  their  station  in  the  church.    IV.  The  Con- 
gregation designed  to  explain  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  Trent     V.  The  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  whose  principal  business 
is  to  examine  manuscripts  and  books  that  are 
designed  for  publication,  to  decide  whether  the 
people  may  be  permitted  to  read  them,  to  cor- 
rect those  books  whose  errors  are  not  nuinerous, 
and  which  contain  useful  and  salutary  truths, 
to  condemn  those  whose  principles  are  here- 
tical and  pernicious,  and  to  grant  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  perusing  heretical  books  to  certain 
persons.     This  congregation,  which  is  some- 
times held  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  but 
generally  in  the  palace  of  the  cardinal-presi- 
dent, has  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than 
that  of  the  inquisition,  as  it  not  only  takes 
cognizance  of  those  books  that  contain  doo- 
trines  oontrsry  to  the  Romsn  Catholic  faith, 
but  of  those  also  that  oonoem  the  duties  of 
morality,  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  the 
interests  of  society.     Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  alphabetical  tablea,  or  indexes  of  heretical 
books  and  authors,  which  have  been  composed 
by  its  appointment     VI.  The  Congregation 
for  maintaining  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
the  cleigy,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
This  congregation  was  formed  by  Urban  VIII. 
to  decide  the  disputes,  and  remove  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconveniences,  that  arose  from  the 
trials  of  ecclesiastics  before  princes,  or  other 
lay-judges.     VII.  The  Congregation  relating 
to  the  Buhops  and  regular  Cleigy,  instituted 
by  Sextos  V.  to  decide  the  debates  which  arise 
between  the  bishops  and  their  diocesans,  and 
to  compose  the  difliBrenoes  that  happen  so  fre- 
quently among  the  monastic  orders.     VIII. 
The  Congregation,  appointed  by  Oregory  XIV. 
for  examining  into  the  capacity  and  learning 
of  the  bishops.     IX.  Another  for  inquiring 


into  their  lives  and  morals.  X.  A  third  for 
obliging  them  to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  or  to 
dispense  them  from  that  obligation.  XL  The 
Congregation  for  suppressing  Monaateries,  i.  «. 
such  whose  revenues  are  exhansled,  and  who 
thereby  become  a  chaige  upon  the  pnblie. 
XII.  The  Congregation  of  Uie  Apoatolic  Vi- 
sitation, which  names  the  Visitors,  who  per- 
form the  duties  and  visitations  of  the  churches 
and  convents  within  the  dbtrict  of  Rome,  to 
which  the  pope  is  obl^ed  as  archbishop  of  thnt 
city.  XIIL  The  Congregation  of  BelicB,  de- 
signed to  examine  the  marks,  and  to  augment 
the  number  of  those  instruments  of  supeiati- 
tion.  XIV*  The  Congregation  of  Indnlgenoea, 
deaigned  to  examine  the  case  of  those  who 
have  recourse  to  this  method  of  quieting  the 
conscience.  XV.  The  Congregation  of  Ritea, 
which  Sextus  V.  appointed  to  regulate  and 
invent  the  religious  ceremonies  ^t  are  to 
be  observed  in  Uie  worship  of  each  new  mint 
that  is  added  to  the  kalendar. 

These  are  the  congregations  of  cardinals, 
set  apart  for  administering  the  spiritual  affiurs 
of  the  church ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly,  in 
some  respects,  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
pontiff,  enormous  as  it  may  be.  There  are  six 
more,  which  relate  to  the  temporal  government 
of  the  papal  territories.  In  these  congr^jatioos, 
where  the  pope  is  never  present,  all  things  are 
transacted  which  relate  to  the  execution  of  pub- 
lic justice  in  dvil  or  criminal  matters,  the  levy- 
ing  of  taxes,  the  providing  the  cities  and  pro  vincea 
with  good  governors,  relieving  those  who  are 
unjustly  oppressed  by  subordinate  magistrates, 
the  coinage,  the  care  of  the  rivers,  aquedueta^ 
bridges,  roads,  churches,  and  public  edifices. 

*  The  court  of  Rome  is  very  particularly 
and  accurately  described  by  Aymond  (who 
had  been,  before  his  conversion  to  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  domestic  chaplain  to  Innocent 
XI.)  in  a  book  entitled.  Tableau  de  la  Cour 
de  Rome,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1/07, 
and  the  second  in  1726. — See  also  Relation 
de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  et  des  Ceremonies  qui 
s*y  observent,  which  fother  Labat  has  trans- 
lated into  FVench,  from  the  Italian  of  Jerome 
Limadoro,  and' subjoined  to  his  Voyages  ea 
Espagne  et  Italic,  torn.  viii.  p.  105. — For  an 
account  of  the  Roman  congregations,  &e^  see 
Doroth.  Ascian.  De  Montibtts  Pietatis  Ro- 
mania, p.  610,  aa  also  Hunold.  Plettenberg, 
Ifotitia  Tribunal,  et  Congregat  Curiae  Ro- 
manv,  HildesiK,  in  8vo,  1698. 
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of  Rome,  the  calamities  it  lias  occasioned,  the  contentions,  rebellions,  and 
tumults  it  has  excited,  are  to  be  entirely  and  wholly  laid  to  the  chaige  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.* 

netates  aiiM  con-       HI.  The  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  hath  excited  de* 
powCT  ofUie*       bates  even  among  those  that  are  under  the  papal  hierarchy ; 
KanupoBtiC     and  the  spiritual  subjects  of  this  pretended  head  of  the 
church,  are  Tery  far  from  being  agreed  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  his 
authority  and  jurisdiction.     Hence  it%happens,  that  this  authority  and 
dominion  are  not  the  same  in  all  places,  having  a  larger  scope  in  some 
provinces,  and  being  reduced  within  narrower  bounds  in  others.     If,  indeed, 
we  consider  only  the  pretensions  of  the  pontiff,  then  we  shall  find  that  his 
power  is  unlimited  and  supreme ;  for  there  are  no  prerogatives  that  can 
flatter  ambition,  which  he  does  not  claim  for  himself  and  his  court.     He 
not  only  pretends,  that  the  whole  power  and  majesty  of  the  church  reside 
in  his  person,  and  are  transmitted  in  certain  portions  from  him  to  the 
inferior  bishops,  but  moreover  asserts  the  absolute  in^Edlibility  of  all  deci- 
sions and  decrees  that  he  pronoimces  from  his  lordly  tribunal.     These 
arrogant  pretensions,  are,  however,  opposed  by  many,  and  chiefly  by  the 
French  nation,  which  expressly  maintains,  that  every  bishop  receives  im- 
mediately from  Christ  himself  a  portion  of  that  spiritual  power  which 
is  imparted  to  the  church:    that  collective  sum,  or   the  whole  of  this 
power,  is  lodged  in  the  collective  body  of  its  pastors,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  in  a  general  council,  lawfrilly  assembled ;    and  that  the  pontiff, 
considered  personally,  and  as  distinct  from  the  church,  is  liable  to  error. 
This    complicated   and    important   controversy  may    be  easily  brought 
within  narrower  bounds,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  plain  ques- 
tion, viz.  **  Is  the  Roman  pontiff,  properly  speaking,  the  lawgiver  of  the 
church,  or  is  he  no  more  than  the  guardian  and  depository  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  Christ  and  the  church  ?  "     There  is  no  prospect  of  seeing  this 
question  decided,  nor  the  debates  terminated  to  which  it  has  given  rise ; 
since  the  contending  parties  are  not  even  agreed  about  the  proper  and 
lawftil  judge  of  this  important  controversy.'    Some  great  revolution  only 
can  effect  the  decision  of  this  matter. 

Tfce  dccicotion  «f  ^^'  "^^  chuTch  of  Rome  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splen- 
ttechaichof  dour  and  majesty,  as  soon  as  Luther,  and  the  other  lu- 
^""^  minaries  of  the  Reformation,  had  exhibited  to  the  view  of 

the  European  nations  the  Christian  religion  restored,  at  least,  to  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  native  purity,  and  delivered  from  many  of  the  super- 
stitions under  which  it  had  lain  so  long  disflgured.  Among  the  most 
opulent  states  of  Europe,  several  withdrew  entirely  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Rome ;  in  others,  certain  provinces  threw  off  the  yoke  of  papal  tyranny ; 
and  upon  the  whole  this  defection  produced  a  striking  diminution  both  of 


*  Hence  uiaet  that  important  distinction, 
frequeatlj  employed  by  the  French  and  other 
natioiM  in  their  debates  with  the  Roman  pon- 
tiif ;  I  mmn  the  distinction  between  the  pope 
«f  Rome  and  tlie  court  of  Rone.  The  latter 
b  often  loaded  with  the  bitterest  reproaches 
and  the  bearicst  accusations,  while  the  former 
is  spared,  and  in  some  measure  excused.  Nor 
is  thk  distinctien  by  anj  means  groundless ; 
rinoe  the  cardinals  and  congregations,  whose 
i^ta  and  privileges  are  held  sacred,  under- 
take and  execute  many  projects  without  the 
knewledfB,  and  sometimea  against  the  will 
and  eoment,  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 


'  The  aiguments  employed  by  the  crea- 
tures of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  defence  of  his 
unlimited  authority,  may  be  seen  in  Bcllar* 
mine  and  other  writers,  of  which  an  enormous 
collection  has  been  made  by  Roocaberli ;  and, 
what  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  a  French 
writer,  named  Petitdidier,  appeared  in  defence 
of  the  pope*s  pretonsionB,  in  a  boolc  published 
at  Luxemburg,  in  the  year  1724,  Sur  TAu- 
thorite  et  rinfidlibait^  des  Papea.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  Galilean  church,  and  the  aigu- 
ments  by  which  it  opposes  the  pretensions  of 
Rome,  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of.  Richer 
and  Lannoy* 
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the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Roman  pontifEs.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  eren  the  kings,  princes,  and  sovereign  states,  who  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  Rome,  yet  changed  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  claims 
and  pretensions  of  its  bishop.  If  they  were  not  persuaded  by  the  writings 
of  the  protestants  to  renounce  the  superstitions  of  popery,  yet  they  re- 
ceived most  useful  instruction  from  them  in  other  matters  of  very  great 
moment.  They  drew  from  these  writings  important  discoveries  of  the 
groundless  claims  and  unlawftil  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
came,  at  length,  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  Rome 
continued  the  same  that  it  was  before  the  rise  of  Luther,  the  rights  of 
temporal  princes,  and  the  majesty  of  civil  government  would,  sooner  or 
later,  be  absorbed  in  the  gulph  of  papal  avarice  and  ambition.  Hence  it 
was,  that  most  of  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe,  partly  by  secret  and 
prudent  measures,  partly  by  public  negotiations  and  remonstraixpes, 
set  bounds  to  the  daring  ambition  of  Rome,  which  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  universal  dominion  "both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs ; 
nor  did  the  Roman  pontiff  think  it  either  safe  or  expedient  to  have  re- 
course to  the  ancient  arms  of  the  church,  war,  and  excommunication, 
in  order  to  repel  these  attacks  upon  his  authority.  Even  those  very 
kingdoms  who  acknowledged  the  Roman  pontiff  as  the  lawgiver  of  the 
church,  and  an  inMlible  guide,  confine,  nevertheless,  his  power  of  en- 
acting laws  within  narrow  limits. 

The  method!  em-        ^-  ^"  ^^^  declining  state  of  their  affairs,  it  was  natural 
ployed  by  the      for  the  humbled  pontiffs  to  look  about  for  some  method  of 

Rom  An  pontifili  ••         .i«i  j^^i.*  4.1.  ^    1 

to  repair  their      repauing  theuT  losses ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  exerted 
^^»^*-  much  more  zeal  and  industry  than  had  been  shown  by  their 

predecessors,  in  extending  the  limits  of  their  spiritual  dominion  beyond 
Europe,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  of  gaining  proselytes  and  adherents 
MiMions  ^  ^^  Indies,  both  among  the  Pagan  nations  and  the  Chris- 

tian sects.  The  Jesuits,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  were  the  first  missionaries  that  were  sent  for  tUs  purpose  into 
these  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  but  able  men  selected  out  of  the  other 
monastic  orders  were  afterwards  employed  in  this  arduous  undertaking. 
If,  however,  we  except  the  exploits  of  Francis  Xavier,  and  his  companions 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  of  which  notice  has  been  taken  above,  there 
were  no  great  matters  effected  in  this  century ;  as,  generally  speaking,  the 
persons  who  were  set  apart  to  execute  this  grand  project,  were  not  as  yet 
endowed  with  that  experience  and  dexterity  that  it  necessarily  required,  and 
set  about  the  work  with  more  zeal  than  prudence  and  knowledge. 

The  Portuguese  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  opened  a  passage  into 
the  country  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  professed  the  doctrine  and  observed 
the  religious  rites  of  the  Monophysites ;  and  this  offered  a  favourable  * 
occasion  of  reducing  this  people  under  the  papal  yoke.  Accordingly  John 
Bermudes  was  sent  into  Ethiopia  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  he  might 
appear  with  a  certain  degree  of  dignity,  he  was  clothed  with  the  title  of 
Patriarch  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  same  important  commission  was  after- 
wards given  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  the  companions  of  his  labours  ;«  and, 
at  their  first  setting  out,  several  circumstances,  and  particularly  a  war  with 
a  neighbouring  prince,  which  the  Abyssinian  monarch  was  desirous  of  ter- 
minating by  the  powerful  succours  of  the  Portuguese,  seemed  to  promise 
them  a  successful  and  happy  ministry.     But  the  event  did  not  answer 

V  (^  It  u  certainly  bj  mistake  thai  Dr.  dtflfierenfc  periodi  to  that  ooontry,  and  vftii 
Hotheim  mentioiu  Loyola  aa  hating  made  a  little  ancoeat ;  but  thoir  founder  wia  never 
▼oynge  into  Abyssinia.     Jesuits  vere  sent  at      there  in  person. 
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tiliis  fimd  expectation ;  and,  in  some  time,  it  appeared  plainly,  that  the 
Abyssinians  stood  too  firm  in  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  to  be  easily  engaged 
to  abandon  and  forsake  it ;  so  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
ike  Jesoits  had  almost  lost  all  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  attempts.*^ 
The  EgTptfauu  and  VI.  The  Egyptians,  or  Copts,  who  were  closely  con- 
^'^^"oanM.  nected  with  the  Abysainians,  in  their  religicnis  sentiments, 
and  also  in  their  external  forms  of  worship,  became  next  the  objects  of 
Rome's  ambitioiis  seal ;  and,  in  the  year  1562,  Christopher  Roderic,  a  Jesuit 
of  note,  was  sent,  by  the  express  order  of  Pope  Pins  IV.,  to  propagate  the 
came  of  popery  among  that  people.  This  ecclesiastic,  notwithstandOlng  the 
rich  presents  and  subtile  arguments  by  which  he  attempted  to  change  the 
sentim^its  and  shake  the  constancy  of  Gabriel,'  who  was  at  that  time 
patriarch  of.  Alexandria,  returned  to  Rome  with  no  other  effect  of  his 
embassy  than  fair  words,  and  a  few  compliments.^  It  is  however  tnie, 
that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  during  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VIII.,  an  embassy  firom  another  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose 
name  was  also  Gabriel,  appeared  at  Rome,  and  was  considered  as  a  subject 
of  triumph  and  boasting  by  the  creatures  of  the  pope.^  But  the  more  can- 
did and  sensible,  even  among  the  Roman  catholics,  looked  upon  this 
embassy,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a  stratagem  of  the  Jesuits  to  persuade 
the  Abyssinians,  who  were  so  prone  to  follow  the  example  of  their  brethren 
of  Alexandria,  to  join  themselves  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff.^  It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  after  this  solemn  embassy  we  do  not  find  in  the  records  of  history  the 
smallest  token  of  a  propensity  in  the  Copts  to  embrace  the  doctrine  or 
discipline  of  Rome. 

Many  years  before  this  period,  a  considerable  sect  of  the  Armenians  had 
been  accustomed  to  tzeat  the  Roman  pontiff  with  particular  marks  of 
veneration  and  respect,  without  departing,  however,  from  the  religious  doc- 
trine, discipline,  or  worship  of  their  ancestors.  Of  this  a  farther  account 
shall  be  given  in  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Churches ;  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  attachment  of  this  sect  to  the 
bishop  of  BLome  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  votaries  of  the  pontiff  con- 
siderably multiplied,  by  the  zeal  of  Zerapion,  an  opulent  man,  who  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  who,  by  engaging  himself  to 
discharge  the  debts  under  which  the  Armenians  groaned,  obtained,  in  the 


^  See  Ladolfi,  Hittor.  ^thioptca  et  Comm. 
Geddes,  Choich  Hiitorjr  of  Ethiopia,  p.  120 ; 
l«  Qrand,  Diaaertation  de  la  CoQTersion  des 
AbyMins,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mcond 
tolmne  of  the  VoT^ge  Hiatoriqne  d*  Abyuinie 
da  R.  P.  Jerome  Lobo,  p.  13;  La  Croxe 
Htstoire  da  ChriBtianiimo  en  Ethiope,  Ut.  ii. 
p.  90. 

*  Fnoc.  Sftchlni,  Hiitoira  Societat  Jesn, 
pert  ii.  lib.  T. ;  Soieb.  Renaud  Hiatoria  P»- 
triwebar.  Alezandrin.  p.  611  ;  Hiat.  de  la 
Gonpagnie  de  Jesua,  torn.  iiL  p.  8U. 

i  S>  Tbia  patriarch  oflfered  to  send  one 
«f  hia  Ittthopa  to  tbe  council  of  Trent,  in  order 
to  gat  rid  of  the  importunity  of  these  Jetoita ; 
k«t  he  vefoaed  poaltively  the  sending  any  of 
his  yoong  etndenta  to  be  educated  among  their 
Older,  and  declared  plainly,  that  he  owed  no 
obe^enee  nor  submission  to  the  bishop  of 
Bome,  who  had  no  more  dignity  nor  authority 
than  any  other  biahop,   except   within   the 


bounda  of  his  own  diocese.  See  Hiatoiro  das 
Religienx  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  torn.  ii. 
p.  S22,  824. 

^  The  trsttsactions  of  this  embassy,  adorned 
with  an  ample  and  pompous  prefSue,  are  sub- 
joined to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Annal. 
Eccl.  of  Baronius,  p.  707,  edit.  Antwerp. 
*  1  Renaudot,  in  his  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex- 
andrin.  p.  611,  612,  endeayonrs  to  maintain 
the  credit  and  importance  of  thia  embassy,  of 
which  Baronius  haa  given  suoh  a  pompous  ae- 
oount.  He  is,  however,  much  mistaken  when 
he  asserts,  that  father  Simon,  relying  upon 
the  fallacious  testimony  of  Oeoige  Douza,  was 
the  only  person  that  ever  considered  this  em- 
bassy as  a  stratagem ;  since  it  is  evident,  that 
Thomaa  a  Jetu,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  trea- 
tise De  Conversione  Omnium  Gentium  Pro- 
curando,  has  considered  it  in  the  same  light, 
as  well  as  several  other  writora.  See  Gedde% 
Church  Hutory  of  Ethiopia,  p.  231,  232. 
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year  1593,  the  title  and  dignity  of  patriaicli,  though  there  were  already 
two  patriarcha  at  the  head  of  the  Armenian  church.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever enjoy  this  dignity  long  ;  for,  soon  after  his  promotion,  he  was  sent 
into  exile  by  the  Persian  monarch,  at  the  desire  of  those  Armenians 
who  adhered  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  their  ancestors ;  and  thus 
the  boasting  and  exultation  of  the  Romans  subsided  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  their  hopes  vanished."^ 
Kestoriant  and  VII.  The  ambitious  views  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  sowed 

Indians.  {^^  pestilential  seeds  of  animosity  and  discord  among  all  the 

eastern  churches ;  and  the  Nestorian  Christians,  who  are  also  known  by 
the  denomination  of  Chaldeans,  felt  early  the  effects  of  their  imperious 
councils.  In  the  year  1551,  a  warm  dispute  arose  among  that  people 
about  the  creation  of  a  new  patriarch,  Simeon  Barmamas  being  proposed 
by  one  party,  and  Sulaka  earnestly  desired  by  the  other.  The  latter,  to 
support  his  pretensions  the  more  effectually,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  was 
consecrated  patriarch  in  the  year  1553,  by  Pope  Julius  III.,  whose  juris- 
diction he  had  acknowledged,  and  to  whose  commands  he  had  promised 
unlimited  submission  and  obedience.  Julius  gave  the  name  John  to  the 
new  Chaldean  patriarch,  and  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  sent  with 
him  several  persons,  skilled  in  the  Syriac  language,  to  assist  him  in  estab- 
lishing and  extending  the  papal  empire  among  the  Nestorians.  From  this 
time  diat  unhappy  people  were  divided  into  two  factions,  and  were  often 
involved  in  the  greatest  dangers  and  difficulties  by  the  jailing  sentiments 
and  perpetual  quarrels  of  their  patriarchs.'^ 

The  Nestorians,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas,  who  inhabited  the  maritime  coasts  of  India,  suffered  much 
from  the  methods  employed  by  the  Portuguese  to  engage  them  to  embrace 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  abandon  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  much  more  simple,  and  infinitely  less 
absurd.®  The  finishing  stroke  was  put  to  the  violence  and  brutality  of 
these  attempts  by  Don  Alexis  de  Menezes,  bishop  of  Goa,  who,  about  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  calling  the  Jesuits  to  his  assistance,  obliged 
this  unhappy  and  reluctant  people  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  pope's  supreme  jurisdiction ;  against  both  of  which  acts 
they  had  always  expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence.  These  violent  counsels 
and  arrogant  proceedings  of  Menezes,  and  his  associates,  were  condemned 
by  such  of  the  Roman  catholics  as  were  most  remarkable  for  their  equity 
and  wisdom.^ 

yill.  The  greatest  part  of  the  first  legates  and  missionaries  of  the  court 
of  Rome  treated  with  much  severity  and  injustice  the  Christians  whom 
they  were  desirous  of  gaining  over  to  their  communion.  For  they  did  not 
only  require  that  these  Christians  should  renounce  the  particular  opinions 
that  separated  them  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  that  they 
should  acknowledge  the  Roman  pontiff  as  Christ's  sole  vic^erent  upon 
earth  :  their  demands  went  still  £Etrther ;  they  opposed  many  of  the  opinions 


"  See  NouTeaux  M^mmrea  des  Miisions 
de  la  Compagnte  de  Jesus  dans  le  Levant, 
torn.  iii.  p.  132,  133. 

"  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni,  Biblio.  Oriental. 
Clementioo.  Vaticana,  t.  iii.  part  II.  p.  160. 
See  the  History  of  tlie  Eutem  Gharcb,  in 
the  following  chapter  of  this  history. 

*  ft9*  For  an  acoount  of  the  doctrines  and 
worship  of  these,  and  the  other  eastern  Chris- 
tians, see  the  following  chapter ;  as  also  two 


learned  books  of  Monsieur  La  Croae,  the  one 
entitled,  Histoire  dn  Christianisme  anx  Indes ; 
and  the  other,  Histoire  do  Christianisme,  &c. 
en  Ethiopie. 

r  See  La  Cnne,  Histoire  da  Christianisme 
mux  Indes,  liyr.  ii.  p.  88,  Ac.,  in  which  there 
is  an  ample  account  of  tlie  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  of  the  rough  methods  employed 
by  Menezet  to  gain  them  orer  to  the  church 
of  Rome. 
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of  this  people,  some  of  which  were  at  least  worthy  of  toleration,  and  others 
highly  agreeahle  to  the  dictates  hoth  of  reason  and  scripture  ;  they  insisted 
upon  the  suppression  and  aholidon  of  several  customs,  rites,  and  institu- 
tions which  had  heen  handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and  which 
were  perfectly  innocent  in  their  nature  and  tendency ;  in  a  word,  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  entire  and  minute  conformity 
of  the  religious  rites  and  opinions  of  this  people,  with  the  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  papal  court,  however,  rendered  wise  by 
experience,  perceived  at  length,  that  this  manner  of  proceeding  was  highly 
imprudent,  and  every  way  improper  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  papal  em- 
pire in  the  East.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  treat  with  more  artifice 
and  moderation  a  matter  of  such  moment  and  importance,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries were,  consequently,  ordered  to  change  the  plan  of  their  operations, 
and  confine  their  views  to  the  two  following  points :  to  Vit,  the  sub- 
jection of  these  Christians  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
their  renouncing,  or  at  least  professing  to  renounce,  the  opinions  that  had 
been  condemned  in  the  general  councils  of  the  church.  In  all  other 
matters,  the  Roman  envoys  were  commanded  to  use  a  perfect  toleration,  and 
to  let  these  people  remain  unmolested  in  following  the  sentiments,  and 
observing  the  institutions,  they  had  derived  from  their  ancestors.  To  give 
the  greater  credit  and  plausibility  to  this  new  method  of  conversion,  certain 
learned  doctors  of  the  chuich  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  religious 
tenets  of  Rome,  when  explained  according  to  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and 
not  by  the  subtleties  and  definitions  of  the  schools,  differed  very  little  from 
the  opinions  received  in  the  Greek  and  the  other  eastern  churches.  But 
this  demonstration  was  very  far  from  being  satisfiictory,  and  discovered  less 
of  an  ingenuous  spirit,  than  a  disposition  to  gain  proselytes  by  all  sorts  of 
means,  and  at  all  events.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cause  of  Rome  received 
much  more  advantage  from  this  plan  of  moderation,  than  it  had  derived 
firom  the  severity  of  its  former  councils ;  though  much  less  than  the 
authors  of  thb  reconciling  plan  fondly  expected. 

The  internal  oon-  IX.  While  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  using  their  utmost 
^^dTofRome  ®®^^  ^  extend  their  dominion  abroad,  they  did  not  neglect 
•CKogthesed  in  the  meaus  that  were  proper  to  strengthen  and  maintain  it 
Tsrioue  w»y«.  ^^  home.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  dawn  of  the  reforma- 
tion, they  began  to  redouble  their  diligence  in  defending  the  internal  form 
and  constitution  of  the  church  of  Rome  against  the  dexterity  and  force  of 
its  adversaries.  They  could  no  more  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
crusades,  by  which  they  had  so  often  diminished  the  power  and  influence 
of  their  enemies.  The  revolutions  that  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  state  of  Europe,  rendered  any  such  method  of  subduing 
heretics  visionary  and  impracticable.  Other  methods  were,  therefore,  to  be 
found  out,  and  all  the  resources  of  prudence  were  to  be  exhausted  in  sup- 
port of  a  declining  church.  Hence  the  laws  and  procedures  of  the  inquisi- 
tion were  revised  and  corrected  in  those  countries  where  that  formidable 
court  was  permitted  to  exert  its  dreadfiil  power.  Colleges  and  schools  of 
learning  were  erected  in  various  places,  in  which  the  studious  youth  were 
trained  up  by  perpetual  exercise,  in  the  art  of  disputing,  that  thus  they 
might  wield,  with  more  dexterity  and  success,  the  arms  of  controversy 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  circulation  of  such  books  as  were 
supposed  to  have  a  pernicious  tendency,  was  either  entirely  prevented,  or  at 
least  much  obstructed,  by  certain  lists,  or  indexes,  composed  by  men  of 
learning  and  sagacity »  and  published  by  authority,  in  which  these  books 
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were  marked  with  a  note  of  infamy,  and  their  perusal  prohibited,  though 
with  certain  restrictions.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  clergy,  and  honourable  marks  of  distinction,  as  well  as  ample 
rewards,  were  bestow^ed  on  those  who  made  the  most  remarkable  progress 
in  the  cultivation  of  letters.  And,  to  enlarge  no  farther  on  this  head,  the 
youth,  in  general,  were  more  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  their  religion,  than  they  had  formerly  been.  Thus  it  happens, 
that  signal  advantages  are  frequently  derived  from  what  are  looked  upon 
as  the  greatest  evils,  and  much  wisdom  and  improvement  are  daily  acquired 
in  the  school  of  opposition  and  adversity.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  church  of  Rome  would  never  have  been  enriched  with  the  acqui- 
sitions we-  have  now  been  mentioning,  had  it  continued  in  that  state  of 
uninterrupted  ease  and  undisputed  authority  that  nourish  a  spirit  of  in- 
dolence and  luxury ;  and  had  not  the  pretended  heretics  attacked  its 
territories,  trampled  upon  its  jurisdiction,  and  eclipsed  a  great  part  of 
its  ancient  majesty  and  splendour. 

ignatiai  Loyola,  X.  The  monastic  Orders  and  religious  societies  have  been 

theordelfcali^    always  Considered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  as  the  principal 
Jeiuiu.  support  of  their  authority  and  dominion.     It  is  chiefly  by 

them  that  they  rule  the  church,  maintain  their  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  augment  the  number  of  their  votaries.  And,  indeed, 
various  causes  contribute  to  render  the  connection  between  the  pontiffs 
and  these  religious  communities  much  more  intimate,  than  that  which 
subsists  between  them  and  the  other  clergy,  of  whatever  rank  or  order  we 
may  suppose  them  to  be.  It  was  therefore  judged  necessary,  when  the 
success  of  Luther,  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  had  effaced  such  a 
considerable  part  of  the  majesty  of  Rome,  to  found  some  new  religious 
fraternity,  that  should,  in  a  particular  manner,  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  very  express  end  of  whose  institution  should 
be  to  renew  the  vigour  of  a  declining  hierarchy,  to  heal  the  deep  wound  it 
had  received,  to  preserve  those  parts  of  the  papal  dominions  that  remained 
yet  entire,  and  to  augment  them  by  new  accessions.  This  was  so  much 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  two  famous  Mendicant  societies,*^  by  whose 
ministry  the  popes  had  chiefly  governed  during  many  ages,  and  that  with 
the  greatest  success  and  glory,  had  now  lost,  on  several  accounts,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  influence  and  authority,  and  were  thereby  less 
capable  of  serving  the  church  with  efficacy  and  vigour  than  they  had  for- 
merly been.  What  the  pontiff  sought  for,  in  this  declining  state  of  his 
affairs,  was  found  in  that  famous  and  most  powerful  society,  which,  deriving 
its  title  from  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  commonly  called  Jesuits,  while  they 
were  styled  by  their  enemies  Loyolites,  and  sometimes  Inigists,'  from  the 
Spanish  name  of  their  founder."  This  foimder  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
Spanish  knight,  who,  from  an  illiterate  soldier,  became  an  unpaialleled 
£matic ;  a  &natic,  indeed,  of  a  fertile  and  enterprising  genius,*  who,  after 


?  (t>  These  two  ordcn  were  the  Francis- 
cans and  the  Dominicans. 

'  tt^  The  Spanish  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits  was  Don  Inigo  de  Gui- 
pUBCoa. 

"  The  writers  who  have  given  the  most 
particuUr  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  are  enumerated  by  Chri»- 
toph.  Aug.  Salig,  in  his  Historia  August 
Confessionis,  torn.  ii.  p.  73. 

*  Many  Jesuits  have  written  the  life  of  this 


extraordinary  man;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
these  biographers  seem  more  intent  upon 
advancing  the  glory  of  their  founder,  than 
solicitous  about  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  their 
relations ;  and  hence  the  most  common  events, 
and  the  most  trivial  actions  that  concern  Ig- 
natius,  are  converted  into  prodigies  and  mira- 
cles. The  history  of  this  enterprising  -&natac 
has  been  composed  with  equal  truth  and  in- 
genuity, though  seasoned  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  wit  and  pleasantr>',  by  a  French 
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having  passed  through  various  scenes  of  life,  came  to  Rome,  and,  being 
there  directed  by  the  prudent  counsels  of  persons  much  wiser  than  himself^ 
was  rendered  capable  of  instituting  such  an  order  as  the  state  of  the  church 
at  that  time  essentially  required.  "^ 

Tiieii«tureortb«  XI.  The  Jesuits  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  monks 
tSSi^nh"***  *^^  ^^  secular  clerks,  and  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
Jesuits.  their  institute,  approach  nearer  to  the  regular  canons  than 

to  any  other  order.  For  though  they  resemble  the  monks  in  this,  that 
they  live  separate  from  the  multitude,  and  are  bound  by  certain  religious 
vows,  yet  they  are  exempt  from  stated  hours  of  worship,  and  other  nume- 
rous and  burdensome  services  that  lie  heavy  upon  the  monastic  orders,  that 
they  may  have  more  time  to  employ  in  the  education  of  youth,  in  directing 
the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  in  edifying  the  church  by  their  pious  and 
learned  productions,  and  in  transacting  other  matters  that  relate  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  papal  hierarchy.  Their  whole  order  is  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  comprehends  the  professed  members,  who  live  in  what 
are  caUed  the  professed  houses ;  the  second  contains  the  scholars,  who 
instruct  the  youth  in  the  colleges ;  and  to  the  third  belong  the  novices, 
wlio  live  in  the  houses  of  probation.^  The  professed  members,  besides 
the  three  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  that  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  monastic  tribes,  are  obliged  to  take  a  fourth,  by  which  they 
solemnly  bind  themselves  "  to  go  without  deliberation  or  delay  wherever 
the  pope  shall  think  fit  to  send  them  ;*'  they  are  also  a  kind  of  Mendicants, 
being  without  any  fixed  subsistence,  and  living  upon  the  liberality  of  pious 
and  well-disposed  people.  The  other  Jesuits,  and  more  particularly  the 
scholars,  are  possessed  of  large  revenues,  and  are  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  professed  members.  These 
latter,  who  are  few  in  number,  considering  the  multitudes  that  belong  to 
the  other  classes,  are,  generally  speaking,  men  of  prudence  and  learning, 
deeply  skilled  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  dexterous  in  transacting  tdl 
kinds  of  business  from  long  experience,  added  to  their  natural  penetration 
and  sagacity  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  the  true  and  perfect  Jesuits.  The  rest 
have,  indeed,  the  title,  but  are  rather  the  companions  and  assistants  of  the 


writer,  who  calls  himself  Hercules  Rasiel  de 
SelTo.*  This  work,  which  is  divided  into 
two  Tolames,  is  entitled,  Histotre  de  TAdmi- 
nble  Don  Inigo  de  Ouifrascoa,  Cberslier  de  la 
Viefge,  et  Fondatear  de  la  Monarchie  des 
Isighistes ;  and  it  has  passed  already  through 
two  editions  at  the  Hague. 

*  Not  on]  J  the  Protestenta,  but  also  a  great 
■ramfaOT  of  the  more  learned  and  judicious 
Roman  catholics,  have  unanimously  denied 
that  Ignatius  Loyola  had  either  learning  suf- 
ficient to  compose  the  writings  of  which  he  is 
•aid  to  be  the  author,  or  genius  enough  to 
fenn  the  society  of  which  he  is  considerad  as 
the  ibander.  They  maintain,  on  the  central  y, 
that  he  was  no  more  than  a  flexible  instru- 
ment in  Uie  hands  of  able  and  ingenious  men, 
wbo  made  nse  of  his  fortitude  and  fanaticism 
to  answer  their  purposes ;  and  that  persons, 
much  more  learned  tlian  he,  were  employed 
to  compose  the  writings  which  bear  his  name. 
See  Gcddesy  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p. 


429. — The  greatest  part  of  his  works  are  sup- 
posed to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  his 
secretary  John  de  Palaneo ;  see  La  Croze, 
Histoire  du  Christianisme  en  Ethiopie,  p.  55, 
271.  The  Benedictines  affirm,  that  his  book 
of  Spiritual  Exercises  is  copied  from  the  work 
of  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk  whose  name 
was  Cisneros  (see  La  Vie  de  M.  de  la  Croze 
par  Jordan),  and  the  constitutions  of  the  so- 
ciety were  probably  the  work  of  Lainez  and 
Salmeron,  two  learned  men  who  were  among 
its  first  members.  See  Histoire  des  Religieux 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jeans,  tom.  i.  p.  115. 

*  <t:^  Other  writen  add  a  fourth  class, 
consisting  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  co- 
adjutors, who  asatsted  the  professed  members, 
and  perform  the  same  functions,  without  be- 
ing bound  by  any  more  than  the  three  simple 
tows;  although,  after  a  long  and  approved 
exercise  of  their  employment,  the  spiritual  co- 
adjutors are  admitted  to  the  fourth  tow,  and 
thus  become  professed  members* 


*  9^'  This  is  a  feigned   name;   the  real  author  was  Monsieur  Le  Tier,  an  ingenious 
bookseller  who  lived  formerly  at  the  Hague. 

o  2 
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Jesuits,  than  real  members  of  that  mysterious  order :  and  it  is  only  in  a 
very  vague  and  general  sense,  that  the  denomination  of  Jesuits  can  be  applied 
to  them.  But,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  secrets  of  the  society- 
are  not  revealed  even  to  all  the  professed  members.  It  is  only  a  small 
number  of  this  class,  whom  old  age  has  enriched  with  thorough  experience, 
and  long  trial  declared  worthy  of  such  an  important  trust,  that  are  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  order, 

Thewaiofthe  XII.  The  chuTch  and  court  of  Rome,  since  the  remark- 

SeiSti^of  rtie  *^^®  period  when  so  many  kingdoms  and  provinces  with- 
Koman  pontifb.  drew  from  their  jurisdiction,  have  derived  more  influence 
and  support  from  the  labours  of  this  single  order,  than  from  all  their  other 
emissaries  and  ministers,  and  all  the  various  exertions  of  their  power  and 
opulence.  It  was  this  famous  company,  which,  spreading  itself  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  habitable  world, 
confirmed  the  wavering  nations  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  restrained  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rising  sects,  gained  over  a  prodigious  number  of  Pagans  in  the 
most  barbarous  and  remote  parts  of  the  globe  to  the  profession  of  popery, 
and  attacked  the  pretended  heretics  of  all  denominations;  appearing 
almost  alone  in  the  field  of  controversy,  sustaining  with  fortitude  and 
resolution  the  whole  burden  of  this  religious  war,  and  surpassing,  by  far, 
the  champions  of  antiquity,  both  in  the  subtilty  of  their  reasonings,  and 
the  eloquence  of  their  discourses.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  by  the  aflfected 
softness  and  complying  spirit  that  reigns  in  their  conversation  and  man- 
ners, by  their  consummate  skill  and  prudence  in  civil  transactions,  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  variety  of  other  qualities  and 
accomplishments,  they  insinuated  themselves  into  the  peculiar  £Eivour  and 
protection  of  statesmen,  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  and  even  of  crowned 
heads.  Nor  did  any  thing  contribute  more  to  give  them  that  ascendancy 
they  have  universally  acquired,  than  the  cunning  and  dexterity  with  which 
they  relaxed  and  modified  their  system  of  morality,  accommodating  it  art- 
fully to  the  propensities  of  mankind,  and  depriving  it,  on  certain  occasions, 
of  that  severity  that  rendered  it  burdensome  to  the  sensual  and  voluptuous* 
By  this  they  supplanted,  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  the  Dominicans  and  other  rigid  doctors,  who  had  formerly  held 
there  the  tribunal  of  confession  and  the  direction  of  consciences,  and  en- 
grossed to  themselves  an  exclusive  and  irresistible  influence  in  those 
retreats  of  royal  grandeur,  from  whence  issue  the  counsels  that  govern 
mankind.''  An  order  of  this  nature  could  not  but  be  highly  adapted  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  its 
great  end,  and  the  leading  purpose  which  it  never  lost  sight  of ;  employing 
every  where  its  utmost  vigilance  and  art  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  save  them  from  the  contempt,  of  which  they  must 
have  been  naturally  apprehensive,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  that 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  great  part  of  mankind. 

All  these  circumstances  placed  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  a  conspicuous 
point  of  light.  Their  capacity,  their  influence,  and  their  zeal  for  the 
papacy,  had  a  very  advantageous  retrospect  upon  themselves,  as  it  swelled 
the  sources  of  their  opulence,  and  procured  to  their  society  an  uncommon, 
and  indeed  an  excessive  degree  of  veneration  and  respect.  But  it  is  also 
true,  that  these  signal  honours  and  advantages  exposed  them,  at  the  same 

"  Before    the    order  of  Jcsuita  wu   in-  DominicaDs  were  deprived  of  a  privilege  so 

Btitutcd,  the  Dominicans  alone  diluted  the  precious  to  spiritual  ambition.     See  Peyrat, 

consciences  of  all  the  European  kings  and  Antiquitts  do  la  Chapclle  de  France,  livr.  i. 

princes.     And  it  was  by  tlic  Jesuits  that  the  p.  322. 
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time,  to  the  envy  of  other  religious  orders  ;  that  their  enemies  multiplied 
from  day  to  day ;  and  that  they  were  oflen  involved  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexities and  perils.  Monks,  courtiers,  civil  magistrates,  public  schools, 
united  their  efforts  to  crush  this  rising  fabric  of  ambition  and  policy ;  and 
a  prodigious  number  of  books  were  published  to  prove,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  well-being  of 
society,  than  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits.  In  France,  Poland,  and  other 
countries,  they  were  declared  public  enemies  of  their  country,  traitors,  and 
parricides,  and  were  even  banished  with  ignominy. >  But  the  prudence,  or 
rather  the  cunning  and  artifice  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  calmed  this 
storm  of  opposition,  and,  by  gentle  and  imperceptible  methods,  restored  the 
credit  and  authority  of  their  order,  delivered  it  from  the  perils  with  which 
it  had  been  threatened,  and  even  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence  against  the 
future  attempts  of  his  adversaries.^ 

Umnmn  p   tiib         XIII.    The   pontiffs    of   this    century   that  ruled   the 

church  after  the  decease  of  Alexander  YI.  were  Pius 
III.,  Julius  II.,'  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.,  whose  characters  and  trans- 
actions have  been  already  taken  notice  of;  Clement  VIL,  of  the 
house  of  Medicis;    Paul   III.,    of  the   illustrious   family  of  Famese  :■ 


*  See  the  HUtoire  dea  Rcligicux  de  la 
C<raB|Mpiie  de  Jetuc,  tom.  III.  paasim  ;  Boa- 
lar.  Hist.  Aeadcm.  Paris,  tom.  vi.  p.  559 — 
648,  et  puaim;  as  well  as  almost  all  the 
writera  who  have  giTcn  aoooants  of  the  siz- 
teenih  century. 

J  ty*  The  character  aod  spirit  of  the  Je- 
■oita  were  admirably  described,  and  their 
transactions  and  late  foretold,  with  a  M^acitj 
almost  prophetic,  to  earlj  as  the  year  1551, 
in  a  setmon  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Dub- 
lin, by  Dr.  GKeoi|^  Brown,  bishop  of  that  see; 
a  copy  of  whidi  was  given  to  Sir  James  Ware, 
mad  may  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany, 
ToL  ▼.  p.  566.  The  remarkable  passage  that 
relates  to  the  Jesuits  is  as  follows :  **  But 
there  are  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung  up, 
isfao  call  themselves  Jesuits,  which  will  de- 
ceive many,  who  are  much  after  the  Scribes* 
and  Pharisees*  manner.  Amongst  the  Jews 
they  shall  strive  to  abolish  the  truth,  and  shall 
eotne  very  near  to  do  it  For  these  sorts  will 
torn  themselves  into  several  forms ;  with  the 
bcathens  a  heathenist,  with  the  Atheists  an 
Atheist,  with  the  Jews  a  Jew,  with  the  Re- 
ftniueis  a  Reformade,  purposely  to  know  your 
intentions,  yonr  minds,  your  hearts,  and  your 
inclinationa,  and  thereby  bring  you  at  last  to 
be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  his  heart.  There 
vas  no  God.  These  shall  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  coun- 
cils of  princes,  and  they  never  the  wiser; 
dbarming  of  them,  yea,  making  your  princes 
reveal  their  hearts  and  the  secrets  therein, 
and  yet  they  not  perceive  it;  which  will  hap- 
pen from  filling  from  the  law  of  God  by  ne- 
glect of  fulfilling  the  law  of  God,  and  by 
winking  at  their  sins ;  yet  in  the  end,  God, 
to  justify  his  law,  shall  suddenly  cut  off  this 
society,  even  by  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
nost  succoured  them,  and  made  use  of  them ; 
•o  tbat^  at  the  end,  they  shall  become  odious 
to  all  Dftiiona.     They  shall   be  worse  than 


Jews,  having  no  resting-place  u|K>n  earth,  and 
then  shall  a  Jew  have  more  favour  than  a 
Jesuit.** — This  singular  passage,  1  had  almost 
said  prediction,  seems  to  be  accomplished  in 
part,  by  the  present  supression  of  the  Jesuits 
in  France,  (I  write  this  note  in  the  year  1762 ;) 
and  by  tlie  universal  indignation  which  the 
perfidious  stratagems,  iniquitous  avarice,  and 
ambitions  views  of  that  society,  have  excited 
among  all  the  orders  of  the  French  nation, 
from  the  throne  to  the  cottage. 

*  C^  It  was  from  a  fuolish  ambition  of 
resembling  Caesar  (  a  very  singular  model  for 
a  Christian  pontiff)  that  this  pope,  whose 
name  was  Rovere,  assumed  the  denomination 
of  Julius  II.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that 
Caesar  was  sovereign  |x>otiff  (pontifejr  mast- 
MugJ,  and  that  the  pope  of  Rome  enjoyed  the 
same  dignity,  though  with  some  change  in  the 
title. 

*  The  sentiments  and  character  of  Paul 
III.  have  given  rise  to  much  debate,  even  in 
our  time,  especially  between  the  late  cardinal 
Quirini,  and  Kcisling,  Schelhom,  and  some 
other  writers.  The  cardinal  has  used  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  defend  the  probity  and  merit 
of  this  pontiff;  while  the  two  learned  men 
above  mentioned  represent  him  as  a  perfidious 
politician,  whose  predominant  qualities  were 
dissimulation  and  fraud.  See  Quirinus,  De 
Gestis  Pauli  III.  Famesii,  Brixise,  1745,  in 
4to.  t>  Among  the  res  gcstss  of  Paul  III. 
were  two  bastards,  whose  oflfspring,  Famcso 
and  Sforza,  were  made  cardinals  in  their  in- 
fancy. See  Kcislingii  Epist.  de  Gcslis  Pauli 
III.  Schelhom.  Amosnitates  Hist.  Eccles.  et 
Liter,  But  the  licentious  exploits  of  this 
popo  do  not  end  here.  He  was  reproached 
in  a  book  published  before  his  death  under  the 
name  of  Ochino,  with  having  poisoned  hia 
mother  and  his  nephew,  with  having  ravished 
a  young  virgin  at  Ancona,  with  an  incestuous 
and  adulterous  commerce  with  his  daughter 
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Julius  III.,^  whose  name  was  John  Maria  Giocci ;  Marcellus  II. ;  Paul 
lY.,*'  whose  name,  hefore  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  was  John  Peter 
Caraffa ;  Pius  IV.,  who  was  ambitious  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Medicis,  and  who  had  been  known,  before  his  promotion, 
by  the  name  of  John  Angeli  de  Medicis ;  Pius  V.,  a  Dominican,  called 
Michael  Ghisleri,  a  man  of  an  austere  and  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  by 
which,  and  other  similar  qualities,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  kalendar ; 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  was  known  previously  by  the  name  of  Hugo  Buon- 
campagno  \^  Sextus  Y.,  otherwise  named  Felix  Peretti  di  Montalto,  who, 
in  pride,  magnificence,  intrepidity,  and  strength  of  mind,  and  in  other 
great  virtues  and  vices,  surpassed  by  hi  all  his  predecessors ;  Urban 
YIII ;  Gregory  XI Y. ;  Innocent  IX. ;  the  shortness  of  whose  reigns 
prevented  them  from  acquiring  reputation,  or  falling  into  reproach. 

Among  these  pontiffs  there  were  better  and  worse  ;•  but  they  were  all 
men  of  exemplary  characters,  when  compared  with  the  greatest  part  of 
those  who  governed  the  church  before  the  reformation.  The  number  of 
adversaries,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  that  arose  to  set  limits  to  the  des- 
potism of  Rome,  and  to  call  in  question  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of 
its  pontiff,  rendered  the  college  of  cardinals  and  the  Roman  nobility  more 
cautious  and  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  a  spiritual  ruler ;  nor  did  they 
almost  dare,  in  these  critical  circumstances  of  opposition  and  danger,  to 
intrust  such  an  important  dignity  to  any  ecclesiastic,  whose  barefaced  licen- 
tiousness, frontless  arrogance,  or  inconsiderate  youth,  might  render  him 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  reproach,  and  furnish  thereby  new  matter  of  cen- 
sure to  their  adversaries.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  from  this 
period  of  opposition,  occasioned  by  the  ministry  of  the  reformers,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  have  never  pretended  to  such  an  exclusive  authority  as 
they  had  formerly  usurped  ;  nor  could  they,  indeed,  make  good  such  pre- 


Constantia,  who  died  of  poison  adminiatered 
by  the  pope,  to  preveot  any  iatemiption  in 
hii  odioui  amoura.  It  is  said,  in  the  same 
book,  that  being  caught  in  bed  with  his  niece 
Laura  Farnese,  who  was  the  wife  of  Nic. 
Quercei,  he  received  from  this  incensed  hus- 
band a  stab  of  a  dagger,  of  which  he  bore  the 
marks  to  his  death.  See  81eidan,  Comment. 
de  Statu  Relig.  et  Republicie,  Carolo  Quinto 
Csesare,  lib.  xzL  p.  667,  edit  Argentor. 

^  87-  This  was  the  worthy  pontiff,  who 
was  scarcely  seate<1  in  the  papal  chair,  when 
he  bestowed  the  cardinal*s  hat  on  the  keeper 
of  his  monkeys,  a  boy  chosen  from  among  the 
lowest  of  the  populace,  and  who  was  also  the 
inftmous  object  of  his  unnatural  pleasures. 
See  Thuan.  lib.  vi.  &  xv. ;  Hoffing,  Hist. 
EccL  iom.  V.  p.  572;  and  more  especially 
Sleidan,  Histor.  lib.  xxi.  folio,  m.  609.  When 
Julius  was  reproached  by  the  cardinals  for 
introducing  such  an  unworthy  member  into 
the  sacred  college,  a  person  who  had  neither 
learning,  nor  virtue,  nor  merit  of  any  kind,  be 
impudently  replied  by  asking  them,  **  What 
virtue  or  merit  they  had  found  in  him,  that 
could  induce  them  to  place  him  (Julius)  in 
the  papal  chair  ?  ** 

t>  ^  Nothing  could  exceed  tho  arrogance 
and  ambition  of  this  violent  and  impetuous 
pontiflf,  as  appears  from  his  treatment  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     See  Burnetts  Uistory  of  the  Re- 


formation.— It  was  he  who,  by  a  bull,  pre- 
tended to  raise  Ireland  to  the  privilege  and 
quality  of  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  it 
was  he  also  who  first  instituted  the  Index  of 
prohibited  books,  mentioned  above,  sect.  IX. 

*  See   Jo.  Ptr.  Maifei  Annales  Orcgorii 
XIII.  Rom.  1742,  in  4to. 

*  Pius  v.  and  Sextus  V.  made  a  much 
greater  figure  in  the  annals  of  fame  than  the 
other  pontifls  here  mentioned ;  the  former  on 
account  of  his  exqessive  severity  against  here- 
tics, and  the  ftmous  bull  In  Ceena  Domini, 
which  is  read  publicly  at  Rome  every  year  on 
the  festival  of  tho  holy  sacrament ;  and  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  many  services  ren- 
dered to  the  church,  and  numberless  attempts 
canied  on  with  spirit,  fortitude,  generosity, 
and  perseverance,  to  promote  its  glory,  and 
maintain  itsauthority.—- Severalmodem  writen 
employed  their  pens  in  describing  the  life  and 
actions  of  Pius  V.  so  soon  as  they  saw  him 
canonised,  in  the  year  1712,  by  Clement  XI. 
Of  his  bull,  entitled.  In  Coena  Domini,  and 
tho  tumults  it  occasioned,  there  is  an  ample 
account  in  Giannone*s  Histoire  Civile  do 
Naples,  torn.  iv.  p.  248.  The  life  of  Sextus 
V.  has  been  written  by  Gn^ry  Leti,  and 
translated  into  several  languages ;  it  is  how- 
ever a  Ycry  iudiflereut  work,  and  tho  relations 
it  contains  are,  in  many  places,  inaccurate  and 
unfaithful. 
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tenmonsy  were  they  so  extiaTagant  as  to  avow  them.  They  claim,  there- 
fore, no  longer  a  power  of  deciding,  hy  their  single  authority,  matters  of 
the  highest  moment  and  importance  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  pronounce 
according  to  the  sentiments  diat  prevail  in  the  college  oj  cardin^s,  and  in 
the  different  congregations  which  are  intrusted  with  their  respective  parts 
in  the  government  of  the  church.  Nor  do  they  any  more  venture  to  foment 
divisions  in  sovereign  states,  to  arm  subjects  against  their  rulers,  or  to  level 
the  thunder  of  their  excommunications  at  the  heads  of  princes.  All  such 
proceedings,  which  were  formerly  so  frequent  at  the  court  of  Rome,  have 
been  prudently  suspended  since  the  gradual  decline  of  that  ignorance  and 
superstition  that  prescribed  a  blind  obedience  to  the  pontiff,  and  the  new 
degrees  of  power  and  authority  that  monarchs  and  other  civil  rulers  have 
gained  by  the  revolutions  that  have  shaken  the  papal  throne. 

state  of  the  clergy.         ^7',  '^^^  ?"*  ^^  ^®    ^^^X  ^^  *®  ^^^'^  *^**  ^^  ™^^® 

pecuharly  devoted  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  seemed  to  have 
undergone  no  visible  change  during  this  century.  As  to  the  bishops,  it  is 
certain  that  they  made  several  zealous  attempts,  and  some  even  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges 
of  which  they  had  been  forcibly  deprived  by  the  popes.  They  were  even 
persuaded  that  the  pope  might  be  lawfully  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
episcopal  dignity  was  of  divine  original,  and  that  the  bishops  received  their 
authority  immediately  from  Christ  himself.'  But  all  these  attempts  were 
successfully  opposed  by  the  artifice  and  dexterity  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  never  ceases  to  propagate  and  enforce  this  despotic  maxim : 
"  That  the  bishops  are  no  more  than  the  legates  or  ministers  of  Christ's 
vicar ;  and  that  the  authority  they  exercise  is  entirely  derived  from  the 
munificence  and  favour  of  the  apostolic  see,"  a  maxim,  however,  that 
several  bishops,  and  more  especially  those  of  France,  treat  with  little 
respect.  Some  advantages,  however,  and  those  not  inconsiderable,  were 
obtained  for  the  clergy  at  the  expense  of  the  pontiffs  ;  for  those  reser- 
vations, provisions,  exemptions,  and  expectatives  (as  they  are  termed  by 
the  Roman  lawyers),  which  before  the  reformation  had  excited  such  heavy 
and  bitter  complaints  throughout  all  Europe,  and  exhibited  the  clearest 
proofs  of  papal  avarice  and  tyranny,  were  now  almost  totally  suppressed. 
Lives  and  monia  XV .  Among  the  subjects  of  deliberation  in  the  council 
of  the  clergy.  of  Trent,  the  reformation  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  suppression  of  the  scandalous  vices  that  had  too  long 
reigned  in  that  order,  were  not  forgot ;  nay,  several  wise  and  prudent  laws 
were  enacted  with  a  view  to  that  important  object.  But  those  who  had 
the  cause  of  virtue  at  heart,  complained,  and  the  reason  of  these  com- 
plaints still  subsists,  that  these  laws  were  no  more  than  feeble  precepts, 
without  any  avenging  arm  to  maintain  their  authority  ;  and  that  they  were 
transgressed  with  impunity  by  the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  and  particularly  by 
those  who  filled  the  higher  stations  and  dignities  of  the  church.  In  reality, 
if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  Romish  clergy,  even  in  the  present  time, 
these  complaints  will  appear  as  well  founded  now,  as  they  were  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  Germany,  as  is  notorious  to  daily  observation,  the 
bishops,  if  we  except  their  -habit,  their  title,  and  a  few  ceremonies  that 
distinguish  them,  have  nothing  in  their  manner  of  living  that  is  in  the 
least  adapted  to  point  out  the  nature  of  their  sacred  ofiice.  In  other  coun- 
tries, a  great  part  of  the  episcopal  order,  unmolested  by  the  remonstrances 
or  reproofs  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  pass  their  days  amidst  the  pleasures  and 

'  Sco  Paolo  Sarprs  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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cabals  of  courts,  and  appear  rather  the  slaves  of  temporal  princes,  than 
the  servants  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  They  court 
glory ;  they  aspire  afber  riches,  while  very  few  employ  their  time  and 
labours  in  edifying  their  people,  or  in  promoting  among  them  the  vital 
spirit  of  practical  religion  and  substantia]  virtue.  Nay,  what  is  still  more 
deplorable,  those  bishops  who,  sensible  of  the  sanctity  of  their  chacacter 
and  the  duties  of  their  office,  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  morals,  are  frequently  exposed  to  the  malicious 
efforts  of  envy,  often  loaded  with  false  accusations,  and  involved  in  per- 
plexities of  various  kinds.  It  may,  indeed,  be  partly  owing  to  the  examples 
they  have  received,  and  still  too  often  receive,  from  the  heads  of  the  church, 
that  so  many  of  the  bishops  live  dissolved  in  the  arms  of  luxury,  or  toiling 
in  the  service  of  ambition.  Many  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
more  attentive  to  their  vocation,  and  more  exemplary  in  their  manners, 
had  they  not  been  corrupted  by  the  models  exhibited  to  them  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  a  splendid  succes- 
sion of  popes  and  cardinals,  remarkable  only  for  their  luxury  and  avarice, 
their  arrogance  and  vindictive  spirit,  their  voluptuousness  and  vanity. 

That  part  of  the  clergy  that  go  under  the  denomination  of  canons,  con- 
tinue almost  every  where  their  ancient  course  of  life,  and  consume,  in  a 
manner  far  remote  from  piety  and  virtue,  the  treasures  which  the  religious 
zeal  and  liberality  of  their  ancestors  had  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  the 
church  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  all  the  other  orders  of  the 
clergy  are  at  liberty  to  follow  such  corrupt  models,  or,  indeed,  that  their 
inclinations  and  reigning  habits  tend  towards  such  a  loose  and  voluptuous 
manner  of  living.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  reformation  had  a  manifest 
influence  even  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  by  rendering  them  at 
least  more  circumspect  and  cautious  in  their  external  conduct,  that  they 
might  be  thus  less  obnoxious  to  the  censures  of  their  adversaries ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  well  known,  that  since  that  period  the  clergy  of  the 
inferior  orders  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  rules  of  outward  decency, 
and  have  given  less  offence  by  open  and  scandalous  vices  and  excesses, 
than  they  had  formerly  done. 

Monks.— The  an-  XVI.  The  same  observation  holds  good  with  respect  to 
dent^rders  re-  the  Monastic  orders.  There  are,  indeed,  several  things, 
worthy  of  the  severest  animadversion,  chargeable  upon 
many  of  the  heads  and  rulers  of  these  societies ;  nor  are  these  societies 
themselves  entirely  exempt  from  the  laziness,  intemperance,  ignorance, 
artiflce,  discord,  and  voluptuousness,  that  were  formerly  the  common  and 
reigning  vices  in  the  Monastic  retreats.  It  would  be,  nevertheless,  an 
instance  of  great  partiality  and  injustice  to  deny  that,  in  many  countries, 
the  manner  of  living  among  these  religious  orders  has  been  considerably 
reformed,  severe  rules  employed  to  restrain  licentiousness,  and  much  pains 
taken  to  conceal  at  least  any  vestiges  of  ancient  corruption  and  irregularity 
that  may  yet  remain.  In  some  places  the  austerity  of  the  ancient  rules 
of  discipline  which  had  been  so  shamefully  relaxed,  was  restored  by  seve- 
ral zealous  patrons  of  Monastic  devotion ;  while  others,  animated  with  the 
same  zeal,  instituted  new  communities,  in  order  to  promote,  as  they 
piously  imagined,  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  church. 

Of  this  latter  number  was  Matthew  de  Bassi,  a  native  of  Italy,"  the 
extent  of  whose  capacity  was  much  inferior  to  the  goodness  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  who  was  a  Franciscan  of  the  more  rigid  class  who  were  zealous 
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in  observing  rigorously  the  primitive  rules  of  their  institution.'  This 
honest  enthusiast  seriously  persuaded  himself,  that  he  was  divinely  in- 
spired with  the  zeal  that  impelled  him  to  restore  the  original  and  genuine 
rules  of  the  Franciscan  order  to  their  primitive  austerity ;  and,  looking 
upon  this  violent  and  irresistible  impulse  as  a  celestial  commission,  at- 
tended with  sufficient  authority,  he  set  himself  to  this  work  of  Moniastic 
reformation,  with  the  most  devout  assiduity  and  ardour,^  His  enterprise 
iras  honoured,  in  the  year  1525,  with  the  solemn  approbation  of  Clement 
VII.,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  order  of  Capuchins.  The  vows  of  this 
order  implied  the  greatest  contempt  of  the  world  and  its  enjoyments,  and 
the  most  profound  humility,  accompanied  with  the  most  austere  and  sullen 
gravity  of  extern^  aspect ;'  and  its  reputation  and  success  excited,  in  the 
other  Franciscans,  the  most  bitter  feelings  of  indignation  and  envy.^  The 
Capuchins  were  so  called  from  the  sharp  pointed  capuche,  or  cowl,^  which 
they  added  to  the  ordinary  Franciscan  habit,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  St.  Francis  himself,  as  a  covering  for  his  head.* 

Another  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order  formed  a  new  community,  under 
the  denomination  of  Recollects  in  France,  Reformed  Franciscans  in  Italy, 
and  Barefooted  Franciscans  in  Spain,  and  were  erected  into  a  separate  order, 
with  their  respective  laws  and  rules  of  discipline,  in  the  year  1532,  by  the 
authority  of  Clement  VII.  They  differ  from  the  other  Franciscans  in  this 
only,  that  they  profess  to  follow,  with  greater  zeal  and  exactness,  the  aus- 
tere institute  of  their  common  founder  and  chief;  and  hence  also  they  were 
called  Friars  Minors  of  the  strict  observance." 

St.  Theresa,  a  Spanish  lady  of  an  illustrious  family,  undertook  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  reforming  the  Carmelite  order,"  which  had  departed  much 
fipom  its  primitive  sanctity,  and  of  restoring  its  neglected  and  violated  laws 
to  their  original  credit  and  authority.  Her  associate,  in  this  arduous 
attempt,  was  Johannes  de  Santa  Crusa,  and  her  enterprise  was  not  wholly 
destitute  of  success,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  she  met  with  from  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Carmelites.  Hence  the  order  was,  during  the  space  of 
ten  years,  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  followed  a  milder  rule 
of  discipline,  while  the  other  embraced  an  institute  of  the  most  severe  and 
self-denying  kind.**     But,  as  these  different  rules  of  life  among  the  mem- 


V  8^  The  ditpate  tliat  arose  among  the 
FrandBcaiit  by  lonocent  IV/i  relaziog  bo  far 
tlieir  iofttitiite  at  to  allow  of  propcrtj  and  poa- 
Besaiona  to  their  community,  produced  a  divi- 
sion of  the  order  into  two  classes,  of  which 
the  moat  considerable,  who  adopted  the  papal 
relaxation,  were  denominated  Conventuals, 
and  the  other  who  rejected  it.  Brethren  of  the 
Observance.  The  latter  professed  to  observe 
mod  fellow  rigorously  the  primitive  laws  and 
institate  of  their  founder. 

^  t:>'  The  Brethren  of  the  Observance, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  had  degene- 
rated, in  process  of  time,  from  their  primitive 
aelMcoid;  and  hence  the  reforming  spirit 
that  animated  Bassi. 

*  See  Luc.  Waddingii  Annales  Ordinis 
Minorum,  torn.  zvi.  p.  207,  257.  edit  Ro- 
m-in. ;  Helyot,  Histoire  dcs  Ordres  Monas- 
tiqnef,  torn.  vii.  ch.  xziv.  p.  264  ;  and,  above 
all,  Z»ch.  Boverli  Annales  Capucinonim. 

i  0:^"  One  of  the  circumstances  that  exas- 
perated most  the  Franciscans,  was  the  innova- 
tion made  in  their  habit  by  the  Capuchins. 


Whatever  was  the  cause  of  their  choler,  true 
it  is,  that  their  provincial  persecuted  the  new 
monks,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  from  place  to 
place,  until  they  at  last  took  refuge  in  the 
palace  of  the  duke  of  Camerino,  by  whose 
credit  they  were  received  under  the  obedience 
of  the  Conventuals,  in  the  quality  of  hermits 
minors,  in  the  year  1527.  The  next  year  the 
pope  approved  tliis  union,  and  confirmed  to 
them  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  square  ca^ 
pucbe ;  and  thus  the  order  was  established  in 
1628. 

^  ft:>  I  know  not  on  what  authority  the 
learned  Michael  Geddes  attributes  the  erection 
and  denomination  of  this  order  to  one  Francis 
Pucbine. 

*  See  Du  Fresne  Glossarium  Latinitat 
Medii  ^vi,  tom.  ii.  p.  29S.  edit.  Benedict 

"  See  Waddingii  Annales,  tom.  xvi.  p.  167 ; 
Hclyot,  Histoire  des  Ordros  Monast  tom.  vii. 
ch.  xviii,  p.  129. 

»  Otherwise  called  the  While  Friars. 

"  ty»  The  former,  who  were  the  Carme- 
lites of  the  ancient  observance,  were  called  the 
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ben  of  the  same  commumty  were  a  perpetual  source  of  animosity  and  dis- 
cord, the  more  austere,  or  bare-footed  Carmelites,  were  separated  from 
the  others,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  body,  in  the  year  1580,  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  at  the  particular  desire  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain*  This  separation 
was  confirmed,  in  the  year  1587»  by  Sextus  Y.  and  completed,  in  1593,  by 
Clement  VIII.,  who  allowed  the  barefooted  Carmelites  to  have  their  own 
chief,  or  generaU  But,  after  having  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
others,  these  austere  friars  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  in  a  few 
years  their  dissensions  grew  to  an  intolerable  height ;  hence  they  were 
divided  anew,  by  the  pontiff  last  mentioned,  into  two  communities,  each 
of  which  was  governed  by  their  respective  general.' 

New  moDMtio  or-        XVII.    The   most  eminent  of  all  the  new  orders  that 
^^"'  were  instituted  in  this  century,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 

of  the  Jesuits,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  in  speaking 
of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  tiie  principal  supports  of 
the  declining  authority  of  its  pontiffs.  Compared  witii  this  aspiring  and 
formidable  society,  all  the  other  religious  orders  appear  inconsiderable  and 
obscure.  The  Reformation,  among  the  other  changes  which  it  occasioned 
even  in  the  Roman  church,  by  exciting  the  circumspection  and  emulation 
of  those  who  still  remained  addicted  to  popery,  gave  rise  to  various  com- 
munities, which  were  all  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Regular  Clerks.  And  as  all  tiiese  communities  were,  according  to  their 
own  solemn  declarations,  formed  with  a  design  of  imitating  that  sanctity  of 
manners,  and  reviving  that  spirit  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  had  distinguished 
the  sacred  order  in  the  primitive  times ;  this  was  a  plain,  though  tadt  con- 
fession, of  tiie  present  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  consequentiy  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  the  Reformation. 

The  first  society  of  these  regular  clerks  was  formed  in  the  year  1524, 
under  the  denomination  of  Theatins,  which  they  derived  from  their  prin- 
cipal founder,  John  Peter  Caraffa,  then  bishop  of  Theate,  or  Chieti,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  pope,  under  the  tide  of  Paul  ly.,  who 
was  assisted  in  this  pious  undert^ing  by  Cajetan,  or  Gaetan,  and  other 
devout  associates.  These  monks,  being  by  their  vows  destitute  of  aU  pos- 
sessions and  revenues,  and  even  secluded  from  the  resource  of  begging, 
subsist  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  liberality  of  pious  persons*  They  are 
called  by  their  profession  and  institute  to  revive  a  spirit  of  devotion,  to 
purify  and  reform  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  to  assist  the  sick  and  the 
d3dng  by  their  spiritual  instructions  and  counsels,  ai^d  to  combat  heretics 
of  all  denominations  with  zeal  and  assiduity.**  There  are  also  some  female 
convents  established  under  the  rule  and  title  of  this  order. 

The  establishment  of  the  Theatins  was  followed  by  tiiat  of  the  Regular 
Clerks  of  St.  Paul,  so  called  from  their  having  chosen  that  apostle  for 
their  patron ;  though  they  are  more  commonly  known  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Bamabites,  from  the  church  of  St  Barnabas,  at  Milan,  which  was 
bestowed  upon  them  in  the  year  1545.  This  order,  which  was  approved 
by  Clement  YII.  and  confirmed  about  three  years  after  by  Paul  III.  was 
originally  founded  by  Antonio  Mavia  Zacharias  of  Cremona,  and  Bartho- 
lomew Ferrari,  and  Jacob  Ant.  Morigia,  noblemen  of  Milan.  Its  mem- 
bers were  at  first  obliged  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Theatins,  re- 
nouncing all  worldly  goods  and  possessions,  and  depending  upon  the  spon- 

modente  or  mitigate<l ;  while  the  ktUsr,  who  ^  Helyot,  UiBtoiro  dee  Ordroi,  torn.  i.  ch. 

were  of  the  strict  obtorvmnce,  wcro  diitin-  xlvii.  p.  340. 

guiihod  by  tho  dcnominaUoa  of  baro«footcd  ^  Ilclyot,  HiBtoiro  dcf  Oi-drot,  torn.  ir.  cb. 

Cannolitea.  xii.  p.  71. 
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taneoos  donations  of  the  liberal  for  their  daily  subsistence.  But  they  grew 
soon  weary  of  this  precarious  method  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
therefore  took  the  liberty,  in  process  of  time,  of  securing  to  their  com- 
munity certain  possessions  and  stated  revenues.  Their  principal  function 
is  to  go  from  place  to  place,  like  the  apostles,  in  order  to  convert  sinners, 
and  bring  back  transgressors  into  the  paths  of  repentance  and  obedience.' 

The  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Maieul,  who  are  also  called  the  fathers  of 
Somasquo,  from  the  place  where  their  community  was  first  established,  and 
which  was  also  the  residence  of  their  founder,  were  erected  into  a  distinct 
society  by  Jerome  iEmiliani,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  were  afterwards  suc- 
cessively confirmed,  in  the  year  1540  and  1543,  by  the  Roman  pontiffs 
Paul  III.  and  Pius  IV.'  Their  chief  occupation  was  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  particularly  young  persons,  in  the  principles  and  precepts  of* 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  procure  assistance  for  those  that  were  re- 
duced to  the  unhappy  condition  of  orphans.  The  same  important  ministry 
was  committed  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  order  that  bore  this  title  in  France  was  instituted  by  Caesar  de  Bus, 
and  confirmed,  in  the  year  1597,  by  Clement  VIII. ;  while  that  which  is 
known  in  Italy  under  &e  same  denomination,  derives  its  origin  from  Mark 
Cusani,  a  Milanese  knight,  and  was  established  by  the  approbation  and 
authority  of  Pius  V.  and  .Gregory  XIII. 

other  new  reii-  XVIII.  It  would  be  an  endless,  and,  indeed,  an  unpro- 

gUnu  commimi-  fitable  labour,  to  enumerate  particularly  that  prodigious 
multitude  of  less  considerable  orders  and  religious  associa- 
tions, that  were  instituted  in  Germany  and  other  countries,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  pretended  heretics,  who  disturbed  by  their  innovations  the 
peace,  or  rather  the  lethargy,  of  the  church.  For  certainly  no  age  pro- 
duced such  a  swarm  of  monks,  and  such  a  number  of  convents,  as  that  in 
which  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  opposed  the  divine  light  and  power 
of  the  gospel  to  ignorance,  superstition,  and  papal  t3rranny.  We  therefore 
pass  over  in  silence  these  less  important  establishments,  of  which  many 
have  been  long  buried  in  oblivion,  because  they  were  erected  on  unstable 
foundations,  while  numbers  have  been  suppressed  by  the  wisdom  of  certain 
ponti£&,  who  have  considered  the  multitude  of  these  communities  rather 
as  prejudicial  than  advantageous  to  the  church.  Nor  can  we  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  the  female  convents,  or  nunneries,  among  which  the  Ursulines 
shine  forth  with  a  superior  lustre,  both  in  point  of  number  and  dignity. 
The  Priests  of  the  Oratory,  founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  Neri,  a  native  of 
Florence,  and  publicly  honoured  with  the  protection  of  Gregory  XIII.  in 
the  year  1577»  must,  however,  be  excepted  from  this  general  silence,  on 
account  of  the  eminent  figure  they  have  made  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
It  was  this  community  that  produced  Baronius,  Raynaldus,  and  Laderchius, 
who  hold  so  high  a  rank  among  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  six- 
teenth and  following  centuries ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  it  men 
of  considerable  erudition  and  capacity.  The  name  of  tliis  religious  society 
was  derived  from  an  apartment,  accommodated  in  the  form  of  an  Oratory,^ 
or  cabinet  for  devotion,  which  St.  Philip  Neri  built  at  Florence  for  himself, 
and  in  which,  for  many  years,  he  held  spiritual  conferences  with  his  more 
intimate  companions.^ 

'  Ildyot,  loc  dt  torn.  ir.  ch.  zti.  p.  100.  take,  but  barely  mentioned. 
In  tho  nine  part  of  this  incomparable  work,  *  Acta  Sanctor.  Febniar.  torn.  ii.  p.  217. 

thia  learned  autbor  gives  a  meet  accurate,  *  Helyot,  Ilitt.  dcs  Ordrca,  &c.  torn.  viii. 

anople,  and  interesting  account  of  tbc  otbcr  ch.  iv.  p.  12. 
jcligious  ordcn,  which  are  here,  for  brevity *8  "  07-  Uo  was  peculiarly  usistcd  in  ihcfec 
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The  ttato  of  learn-      XIX.  It  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  the  least  dispute,  that 
*°''  all  kinds  of  erudition,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  M'ere  held 

in  much  higher  esteem  in  the  western  world  since  the  time  of  Luther,  than 
they  had  heen  before  that  auspicious  period.  The  Jesuits,  more  especially, 
boast,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  their  society  contributed  more, 
at  least  in  this  century,  to  the  culture  of  the  languages,  the  improvement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  advancement  of  true  science,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
religious  orders.  It  is  certain  that  the  schools  and  academies,  either 
through  indolence  or  design,  persisted  obstinately  in  their  ancient  method 
of  teaching,  though  that  method  was  intricate  and  disagreeable  in  many 
respects ;  nor  would  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  better  informed,  or  per- 
mit the  least  change  in  their  uncouth  and  disgusting  systems.  The 
«Monks  were  not  more  remarkable  for  their  docility  than  the  schools  ;  nor 
did  they  seem  at  all  disposed  to  admit  into  the  retreats  of  their  gloomy 
cloisters,  a  more  solid  and  elegant  method  of  instruction  than  they  had 
been  formerly  accustomed  to.  These  facts  furnish  a  rational  account  of 
the  surprising  variety  that  appears  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  writers 
of  this  age,  of  whom  several  express  their  sentiments  with  elegance,  per- 
spicuity, and  order,  while  the  diction  of  a  great  part  of  their  contempora- 
ries is  barbarous,  perplexed,  obscure  and  insipid. 

Caesar  Baronius,  already .  mentioned,  undertook  to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  religion  by  his  annals  of  the  Christian  church ;  but  this  pre- 
tended light  was  scarcely  any  thing  better  than  perplexity  and  darkness.^ 
His  example,  however,  excited  many  to  enterprises  of  the  same  nature. 
The  attempts  of  the  persons  they  caJled  heretics,  rendered,  indeed,  such 
enterprises  necessary :  for  these  heretics,  with  the  learned  Flackius  and 
Chimnitz  at  their  head,^  demonstrated  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  not 
only  the  declarations  of  holy  scripture,  but  also  the  testimony  of  ancient 
history,  and  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  were  in  direct  opposition 
both  to  the  doctrines  and  pretensions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  This  was 
woimding  popery  with  its  own  arms,  and  attacking  it  in  its  pretended 
strongholds.  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the  friends  of  Rome  to 
employ,  while  it  was  time,  their  most  zealous  efforts  in  maintaining  the 
credit  of  those  ancient  fables,  on  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity reposed,  as  its  only  foundation  and  support. 

The  state  of  phi-         XX.  Several  men  of  genius  in  France  and  Italy,  who 
losqphy.  hsLve  been  already  mentioned  with  the  esteem  that  is  due  to 

their  valuable  labours,^  used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  reform  the 
barbarous  philosophy  of  the  times.  But  the  excessive  attachment  of  the 
scholastic  doctors  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  timorous  prudence  of  many  weak  minds,  who  were  appre- 
hensive that  the  liberty  of  striking  out  new  discoveries  and  ways  of  think- 
ing might  be  prejudicial  to  the  church,  and  open  a  new  source  of  division 


conference!  by  Baronius,  author  of  the  Ecde- 
•iastical  Aniult,  who  also  succeeded  him  as 
general  of  the  order,  and  whose  annals,  on 
account  of  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  langunge,  are  so  remarkably  full  of 
gross  faults,  misrepresentations,  and  blunders. 
*  The  learned  Isaac  Casaubon  undertook  a 
ittfutation  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  in  an 
excellent  work,  entitled  ExcrciUtiones,  &c, 
and  though  be  carried  it  no  farther  down  than 
the  34th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  yet  ho 
pointed  out  a  prodigious  number  of  palpable, 
and,  many  of  them,  shameful  erroiB,  into 


which  the  Romish  annalist  has  fallen  during 
that  short  space.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
literati  acknowledge  the  inaociiradcs  and  fiiulta 
of  Baronius ;  hence  many  leAmed  men,  snch 
as  Pagi,  Noris,  and  Tillemont,  have  been  em> 
ployed  to  correct  them.  And  accordingly,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  new  edition  of  these  Annala 
was  published  at  Lucca,  with  the  corrections 
of  these  reviewers  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

^  The  former  in  the  CentnrisB  Magdcbnr- 
genses :  the  latter  in  his  Examen  Concilii 
Tridontini. 

^  See  aboTc,  Sect.  11.  YIIL  and  IX 
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and  discord,  crushed  all  these  generous  endeavours,  and  rendered  them 
ineffectual.  The  throne  of  the  subtile  Stagy  rite  remained,  therefore, 
unshaken ;  and  his  philosophy,  whose  very  obscurity  afforded  a  certain 
gloomy  kind  of  pleasure,  and  flattered  the  pride  of  those  who  were  impli- 
citly supposed  to  understand  it,  reigned  unrivalled  in  the  schools  and 
monasteries.  It  even  acquired  new  credit  and  authority  from  the  Jesuits, 
who  taught  it  in  their  colleges,  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  writings  and 
disputes.  By  this,  however,  these  artful  ecclesiastics  showed  evidently, 
that  the  captious  jargon  and  subtilties  of  that  intricate  philosophy  were 
much  more  adapted  to  puzzle  heretics,  and  to  give  the  popish  doctors,  at 
least,  the  appearance  of  carrying  on  the  controversy  with  success,  than  the 
plain  and  obvious  method  of  disputing,  which  is  pointed  out  by  the 
genuine  and  unbiassed  dictates  of  right  reason. 

Theological writen  XXL  The  church  of  Rome  produced,  in  this  century,  a 
of  the  Roman  prodigious  number  of  theological  writers.  The  most  emi- 
pcnnas  n.  ^^^^^^  ^£  these,  both  in  point  of  reputation  and  merit,  are 
as  follows :  Thomas  de  Vio,  otherwise  named  Cardinal  Cajetan — Eckius 
—  Cochlaeus  —  Emser — Surius — Hosius — Faber — Sadolet — Pighius — Va- 
table — Canus — D'Espence— Caranza — Maldonat — Turrianus — Arias  Mon- 
tanus — Catharinus — Reginald  Pole — Sextus  Senensis — Cassandcr — Paya 
d'Andrada — Baius — Pamelius,  and  others.^ 

The  priDcipies  of  XXII.  The  religion  of  Rome,  which  the  pontiffs  are  so 
I  *J*,?^""  ^^    desirous  of  imposing  upon  the  faith  of  all  that  bear  the 

Christian  name,  is  derived,  according  to  the  unanimous 
accounts  of  its  doctors,  from  two  sources,  the  written  word  of  God,  and 
the  unwritten ;  or  in  other  words,  from  scripture  and  tradition.  But  as 
the  most  eminent  divines  of  that  church  are  far  from  being  agreed  con- 
cerning the  person  or  persons  who  are  authorized  to  interpret  the  declara- 
tions of  these  two  oracles,  and  to  determine  their  sense ;  so  it  may  be 
asserted  with  truth,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  possibility  of  knowing  with 
certainty,  what  are  the  real  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  nor  where,  in 
that  communion,  the  judge  of  religious  controversies  is  to  be  found.  It  is 
true,  the  court  of  Rome,  and  all  those  who  favour  the  despotic  pretensions 
of  its  pontiff,  maintain,  that  he  alone,  who  governs  the  church  as  Chiist's 
vicegerent,  is  entitled  to  explain  and  determine  the  sense  of  scripture  and 
tradition  in  matters  pertaining  to  salvation,  and  that,  of  consequence,  a 
devout  and  unlimited  obedience  is  due  to  his  decisions.  To  give  weight 
to  this  opinion,  Pius  IV.  formed  a  plan  of  a  council,  which  was  afterwards 
instituted  and  confirmed  by  Sextus  Y.,  and  called  the  Congregation  for 
interpreting  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent.  This  congregation  was 
authorized  to  examine  and  decide,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  all  matters  of 
small  moment  relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  while  every  debate  of 
any  consequence,  and  particularly  all  disquisitions  concerning  points  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  were  left  to  the  decision  of  the  pontiff  alone,  as  the 
great  oracle  of  the  church.'  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  persuade  the  wiser  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  to  acknow- 
ledge this  exclusive  authority  in  their  head.    And  accordingly,  the  greatest 

7  For  aa   ample  account  of  the  literary  it  wai,  that  the  approbation  of  Innocent  XI. 

character,  rank,  and  writings  of  these  learned  was  refused  to  the  artful  and  insidious  work 

neD,  Bod  of  MTeral  others  whose  names  are  of  Bqssuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  entitled  "An 

hen  omitted,  see  Lewis  Ell.  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 

des  Auteors  Eccl^iastiqucs,  torn.  xiv.  et  x? i.  Church,**  until  the  author  had  suppressed  en- 

'  See  Ajmond,    Tableau  de  la   Cour  de  tirely  the  first  edition  of  that  work,  and  made 

Rome,  put  V.  ch.   It.    p.  282.     8:>  Hence  corrections  and  altcroUons  in  the  second. 
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part  of  the  Galilean  church,  and  a  considerable  number  of  very  learned 
men  of  the  popish  religion  in  other  countries,  think  very  differently  from 
the  court  of  Rome  on  this  subject.  They  maintain,  that  all  bishops  and 
doctors  have  a  right  to  consult  the  sacred  fountains  of  scripture  and  tra- 
dition, and  to  draw  from  thence  the  rules  of  faith  and  manners  for  them- 
selves and  their  flock ;  and  that  all  difficult  points  and  debates  of  conse- 
quence are  to  be  referred  to  the  cognizance  and  decision  of  general  councils. 
Such  is  the  difference  of  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  determination  of 
doctrine  and  controversies,  that  still  divides  the  church  of  Rome :  and  as 
no  judge  has  been,  nor  perhaps  can  be,  found  to  compose  it,  we  may  there- 
fore reasonably  despair  of  seeing  the  religion  of  Rome  acquire  a  permanent, 
stable,  and  determined  form. 
The  conncu  of  XXIII.  The  council  of  Trent  was  assembled,  as  was 
Trent.  pretended,  to  correct,  illustrate,  and  fix  with  perspicuity, 

the  doctrine  of  the  church,  to  restore  the  vigour  of  its  discipline,  and 
to  reform  the  lives  of  its  ministers.      But  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
examine  things  with  impartiality,  this   assembly,   instead  of  reforming 
ancient  abuses,  rather  gave  rise  to  new  enormities ;  and  many  transac- 
tions of  this  council  have  excited  the  just  complaints  of  the  wisest  men 
in  both  communions.      They  complain  that  many  of   the  opinions  of 
the  scholastic  doctors  on  intricate  points,  that  had  formerly  been  left  un- 
decided, and  had  been  wisely  permitted  as  subjects  of  free  debate,  were, 
by  this  council,  absurdly  adopted  as  articles  of  faith,  and  recommended  as 
such,  nay,  imposed  with  violence,  upon  the  consciences  of  the  people, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.     They  complain  of  the  ambiguity  that 
reigns  in  the  decrees  and  declarations  of  that  council,  by  which  the  dis- 
putes and  dissensions  that  had  formerly  rent  the  church,  instead  of  being 
removed  by  clear  definitions  and  wise  and  charitable  decisions,  were  ren- 
dered, on  the  contrary,  more  perplexed  and  intricate,  and  were,  in  reality, 
propagated  and  multiplied  instead  of  being  suppressed  or  diminished.    Nor 
were  these  the  only  reasons  of  complaint ;  for  it  must  have  been  afflicting 
to  those  that  had  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  Christian  liberty  at  heart, 
to  see  all  things  decided,  in  that  assembly,  according  to  the  despotic  will 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  without  any  regard  to  the  dictates  of  trudi,  or  the 
authority  of  scripture,  its  genuine  and  authentic  source,  and  to  see  the 
assembled  fathers  reduced  to  silence  by  the  Roman  legates,  and  deprived, 
by  these  insolent  representatives  of  the  papacy,  of  that  influence  and  cre- 
dit that  might  have  rendered  them  capable  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the 
church.     It  was  moreover  a  grievance  justly  to  be  complained  of,  tbat  the 
few  wise  and  pious  regulations  that  were  made  in  that  council,  were  never 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  but  were  suffered  to  degenerate 
into  a  mere  lifeless  form,  or  shadow  of  law,  which  was  treated  with  indif- 
ference, and  transgressed  with  impunity.     To  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  the 
most  candid  and  impartial  observers  of  things  consider  the  council  of  Trent 
as  an  assembly  that  was  more  attentive  to  what  might  maintain  the  de- 
spotic authori^  of  the  pontiff,  than  solicitous  about  entering  into   the 
measures  that  were  necessary  to  promote  the  good  of  the  church.     It  will 
not  therefore  appear  surprising,  that  there  are  certain  doctors  of  the  Romish 
church,  who,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent 
as  an  ultimate  rule  of  faith,  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  decisions 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  dictates  of  scripture  and  the  language  of  tradi- 
tion.    Nor,  when   all  these  things  are   duly  considered,  shall  we  have 
reason  to  wonder  that  this  council  has  not  throughout  the  same  degree  of 
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credit  and  authority,  even  in  those  countries  that  profess   the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.* 

Some  countries,  indeed,  such  as  Germany,  Poland,  and   Italy,  have 
adopted  implicitly  and  absolutely  the  decrees  of  this  council,  without  the 
sm^est  restriction  of  any  kind.     But  in  other  places  it  has  been  received 
and  acknowledged  on.  certain  conditions,  which  modify  not  a  little  its 
pretended  authority.      Among  these  latter  we  may  reckon  the  Spanish 
dominions,  which  disputed,  during  many  years,  the  authority  of  this  coun- 
cil, and  acknowledged  it  at  length  only  so  far  as  it  could  be  adopted  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  Spain.i>     In 
other  countries,  such  as  France,**  and  Hungary ,<*  it  never  has  been  solemnly 
received,  or  publicly  acknowledged.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  for- 
mer of  these  kingdoms,  those  decrees  of  Trent  that  relate  to  points  of 
religious  doctrine,  have,  tacitly  and  imperceptibly,  through  the  power  of 
custom,  acquired  the  force  and  authority  of  a  rule  of  faith ;  but  those  which 
regard  external  discipline,  spiritual  power,  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
have  been  constantly  rejected  both  in  a  public  and  private  manner,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  and'prc- 
jadicial  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Galican  church.' 
Principal  heads  of      XXIV.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  such  as  are  desirous  of 
the  Roman  Ca-    forming  some  notion  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  will  do  well 
Qioue  religion.     ^  consult  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  together  with 
the  compendious  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Uie  order  of 
Pius  IV.     Those,  however,  who  expect  to  derive,  from  these  sources,  a 
clear,  complete,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Romish  faith,  will  be  greatly 
disappointed.     To  evince  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  might  be  observed, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  both  in  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  in  this 
papal  confession,  many  things  are  expressed  in  a  vague  and  ambiguous 
manner,  and  that  designedly,  on  account  of  the  intestine  divisions  and  warm 
debates  that  then  reigned  in  the  church.     This  other  singular  circumstance 
might  also  be  added,  that  several  tenets  are  omitted  in  both,  which  no 
Roman  catholic  is  allowed  to  deny,  or  even  to  call  in  question.    But,  waving 
both  these  considerations,  let  it  only  be  observed,  that  in  these  decrees  and 
in  this  confession,  several  doctrines  and  rules  of  worship  are  inculcated  in 
a  much  more  rational  and  decent  manner,  than  that  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  daily  service  of  the  church,  and  in  the  public  practice  of  its  mem- 
bers.'    Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  justest  notion  of  the  doctrine  of 


The  tnntlator  has  here  inserted  in 
the  text  the  note  of  the  original,  and  has 
thrown  the  citations  it  contains  into  different 
notes. 

^  See  Glannonc,  Histoire,  Civile  du  Roy- 
aame  de  Naples,  torn.  it.  p.  235. 

«  See  Heet  Godofr.  Masii  Diss,  de  Con- 
tempta  Concilii  Tridentini  in  Oallia,  vrhidk 
u  puhliahed  among  his  other  dissertations, 
collected  faito  one  volnme.  See  also  the 
cToellent  diseonrse  which  Dr.  Courrayer  has 
sabjoined  to  the  second  Tolume  of  his  French 
translation  of  Panl  Sarpi^s  History  of  the 
Coundl  of  Trent,  entitled  **  Discours  stir  la 
R^oeption  da  Concile  de  Trent,  particuli^re- 
mcnt  en  France,*'  p.  775.  789. 

'  See  Lorandi  Samuclof,  Yita  Andr.  Du- 
dithli,  p.  56. 

•  See  Lod.  Ell.  Da  Pin,  Biblioth.  des 
Autctui  Eccl^sittttiquet,  torn.  xt.  p.  380. 


03-  For  what  relates  to  the  Litenry  His- 
tory of  the  Cooncil  of  Trent,  the  historians 
who  have  transmitted  accounU  of  it,  and  other 
circa mstances  of  that  nature,  see  Jo.  Chr. 
Kocheri  Bibliothcca  TheoL  Symbolics,  p. 
325,  377 ;  as  also  Salig*s  History  of  the 
Connril  of  Trent,  in  German,  p.  192—320. 

'  (t:>  This  is  tme,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  with  respect  to  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  relating  to  the  doetrine  of 
porgatoiy,  the  inyocation  of  saints,  the  worship 
of  images  and  relics.  The  terms  employed 
in  these  canons  are  artfully  chosen,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  idolatry,  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  of  that  word :  for  in  the  scrip- 
ture sense  they  cannot  avoid  it,  as  all  use  of 
images,  in  religious  worship  is  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  sacred  writings  in  many  places. 
But  this  circumspection  does  not  appear  in 
the  worship  of  the  Roman  eathoUca,  which 
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Rome  is  not  to  be  derived  so  much  from  the  terms  made  use  of  in  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  as  from  the  real  signification  of  these  terms, 
which  must  be  drawn  from  the  customs,  institutions,  and  observances,  that 
are,  every  where,  in  use  in  the  Romish  church.  Add  to  all  this,  another 
consideration,  which  is,  that  in  the  bulls  issued  from  the  papal  throne  in 
these  latter  times,  certain  doctrines  which  were  obscurely  proposed  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  have  been  explained  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  and 
avowed  without  either  hesitation  or  reserve.  Of  this  Clement  XI.  gave  a 
notorious  example,  in  the  famous  bull  called  Unigenitus,  which  was  an 
enterprise  as  audacious  as  it  proved  unsuccessful. 

TheBtateofeze-         XXV.  As  soon  as  the  popes  perceived  the  remarkable 
getic  theology,     detriment  their  authority  had  suffered   from  the  accurate 

or  Scripture  ,  .  /•i-ii*  i-iii  •■• 

knowledge.  interpretations  of  the  holy  scriptures  that  had  been  given  by 

the  learned,  and  the  perusal  of  these  divine  oracles,  which  was  now  grown 
more  common  among  the  people,  they  left  no  methods  unemployed  that 
might  discourage  the  culture  of  tliis  most  important  branch  of  sacred 
erudition.  While  the  tide  of  resentment  ran  high,  they  forgot  themselves 
in  the  most  unaccountable  manner.  They  permitted  their  champions  to  in- 
dulge themselves  openly  in  reflections  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and,  by  an  excess  of  blasphemy  almost  incredible,  (if  the  passions 
of  men  did  not  render  them  capable  of  the  greatest  enormities,)  to  declare 
publicly,  that  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  records  of  oral  tradition, 
were  superior,  in  point  of  authority,  to  the  express  language  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  sacred  writings  wholly 
into  disrepute,  they  took  the  most  effectual  methods  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der them  obscure  and  useless.  For  this  purpose  the  ancient  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Vulgate,  though  it  abounds  with 
innumerable  gross  errors,  and,  in  a  great  number  of  places,  exhibits  tlie 
most  shocking  barbarity  of  style,  and  the  most  impenetrable  obscurity  ^ith 
respect  to  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers,  was  declared  by  a  solemn 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  an  authentic,  t.  e*  a  faithful,  accurate,  and 
perfect*  translation,  and  was  consequently  recommended  as  a  production 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  or  censure.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  such 
a  declaration  was  every  way  adapted  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and 
to  veil  from  their  understandings  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings. 
In  the  same  council,  farther  steps  were  taken  to  execute,  with  success,  the 
designs  of  Rome.  A  severe  and  intolerable  law  was  enacted  with  respect 
of  all  interpreters  and  expositors  of  the  scriptures,  by  which  they  were  for- 
bidden to  explain  the  sense  of  these  divine  books,  in  matters  relating  to 
faith  and  practice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  speak  a  different 


is   notoi-iously  idolatrous  in   both  senses  of 
that  word. 

K  83'  If  we  consult  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  wo  shall  find  that  the  word 
authentic  is  here  explained  in  terms  less 
positive  and  offensive  than  those  used  hj  Dr. 
Moshcim.  Nor  is  it  strictly  true,  that  the 
Vulgate  was  declared  by  this  council  as  a  pro- 
duction beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  or  cen- 
sure ;  since,  as  we  learn  from  Fra  Paolo,  it 
was  determined  that  this  version  should  be 
corrected,  and  a  new  edition  of  it  published 
by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose.*  There 
was,  indeed,  something  highly  ridiculous  in 


tlie  proceedings  of  the  council,  in  relation  to 
this  point ;  for,  if  the  natural  order  of  things 
had  been  observed,  the  revisal  and  correction 
of  the  Vulgate  would  have  preceded  the 
pompous  approbation  with  which  the  council 
honoured,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated  that 
ancient  version.  For  ^ow,  with  any  shadow 
of  good  sense,  could  the  assembled  fathers  set 
the  seal  of  their  approbation  to  a  work  which 
they  acknowledged  to  stand  in  need  of  correc^ 
tion,  and  that  before  they  knew  whether  or 
not  the  correcUon  would  answer  their  viewa, 
and  merit  their  approbation  ? 


*  See  Fra  Paola  Sarpi^s  History  of  the       Dr.  Courroyer's  French   translation    of  this 
Council  of  Trent,  book  II.  part  LIIL,  and       History,  vol.  i.  p.  234,  note  (29). 
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language  from  that  of  the  church  and  the  ancient  doctors.**  The  same  law 
fiuther  declared,  that  the  church  alone,  f.  e,  its  ruler,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
had  the  right  of  determining  the  true  meaning  and  signification  of  scrip- 
ture. To  fill  up  the  measure  of  these  tyrannical  and  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings, the  church  of  Rome  persisted  ohstinately  in  affirming,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  imprudence  and  plainness  of  speech,  that  the  holy 
scriptures  were  not  composed  for  the  use  of  the  multitude,  but  only  for 
that  of  their  spiritual  teachers ;  and,  of  consequence,  ordered  these  divine 
records  to  he  taken  fipom  the  people  in  all  places  where  it  was  allowed  to 
execute  its  imperious  commands.* 

Commenuton  XXVI.  These  circumstances  had  a  visible  influence  upon 

ofth^SSfy^     the  spirit  and  productions  of  the  commentators  and  exposi- 
Scriptoret.  tors  of  scripture,  which  the  example  of  Luther  and  his  fol- 

lowers had  rendered,  through  emulation,  extremely  numerous.  The  popish 
doctors,  who  vied  with  the  protestants  in  this  branch  of  sacred  erudition, 
were  insipid,  timorous,  servilely  attached  to  the  glory  and  interests  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  discovered,  in  their  explications,  all  the  marks  of 
slavish  dependence  and  constraint.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  constant 
terror  lest  any  expression  should  escape  firom  their  pen  that  savoured  of 
opinions  different  from  what  were  commonly  received ;  they  appeal,  every 
moment,  to  the  declarations  and  authority  of  the  holy  fathers,  as  they 
usually  style  them ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  so  much  consulted  the  real 
doctrines  taught  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  the  language  and  sentiments 
which  the  church  of  Rome  has  taken  the  liberty  to  put  into  their  mouths. 
Several  of  these  commentators  rack  their  imaginations  in  order  to  force  out 
of  each  passage  of  scripture  the  four  kinds  of  significations,  called  Literal, 
Allegorical,  Tropological,  and  Anagogical,  which  ignorance  and  superstition 
had  first  invented,  and  aflterwards  held  so  sacred,  in  the  explication  of  the 
inspired  writings.  Nor  was  their  attachment  to  this  manner  of  interpreta- 
tion so  ill-managed,  since  it  enabled  them  to  make  the  sacred  writers  speak 
the  language  that  was  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  church,  and  to  draw 
oat  of  the  Bible,  with  the  help  of  a  little  subtilty,  whatever  doctrine  they 
had  a  mind  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  multitude. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  besides  these  miserable  com- 
mentators that  dishonour  the  church  of  Rome,  there  were  some  in  its  com- 
munion, who  had  wisdom  enough  to  despise  these  senseless  methods  of 
interpretation,  and  who,  avoiding  all  mysterious  significations  and  fancies, 
followed  the  plain,  natural,  and  literal  sense  of  the  expressions  used  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  In  this  class  the  most  eminent  were  Erasmus  of  Rotter- 
dam, who  translated  into  Latin,  with  an  elegant  and  faithful  simplicity,  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  explsdned  them  with  judgment  in  a  para- 
phrase, which  is  deservedly  esteemed ;  cardinal  Cajetan,  who  disputed  with 
Luther  at  Augsburg,  and  who  gave  a  brief,  but  judicious  exposition  of 
almost  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  Francis  Titelman, 
Isidorus  Clarius,  John  Maldonat,  Benedict  Justinian,  who  acquired  no 
mean  reputation  by  their  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  To 
these  may  be  added  Gaigny,  D'Espence,  and  other  expositors.^     But  these 

^  &:>*  It  is  remarkable,  th&t  this  prohibition  knowlcdged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of 

rztmds  OTen  to  such  interpretations  as  were  Rome.     The  French  and  some  other  nations 

not  designed  for  public  yiew.  *'•  Etiamsi  hujus-  hsTO   the  Bible  in  their  mother-tongue,  in 

modi  interprctationesnullo  unquam  tempore  in  which  they  peruse  it,  though  much  against  the 

looem  edendae  forcnt**  Sessio  4 to.  tiL  cap.  ii.  will  of  the  creatures  of  the  pope. 

*  The  pontiff  were  not  allowed  to  execute  i  See  Simon,  Ilist  Critique  du  Vicux  et  du 

ibis  despotic  order  in  all  countries  that  ac-  Nout.  Testament 
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eminent  men,  whose  example  was  so  adapted  to  excite  emulation,  had 
almost  no  followers  ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  their  influence  was  gone, 
and  their  lahours  were  forgot.  For,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury, Edmund  Richer,  that  strenuous  opposer  of  the  encroachments 
made  hy  the  pontiffs  on  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  was  the  only 
doctor  in  the  university  of  Paris  who  followed  the  literal  sense,  and  the 
plain  and  natural  signification  of  the  words  of  scripture ;  while  all  the 
other  commentators  and  interpreters,  imitating  the  pernicious  example 
of  several  ancient  expositors,  were  always  racking  their  brains  for  mys- 
terious and  sublime  significations,  where  none  such  were,  nor  could  be, 
designed  by  the  sacred  writers.^ 

Tbeiuteofdidic-  XXVII.  The  seminaries  of  learning  were  filled  before 
tic  theology.  the  Reformation  with  that  subtile  kind  of  theological  doc- 
tors, commonly  known  under  the  denomination  of  schoolmen ;  so  that 
even  at  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  sacred  erudi- 
tion, no  doctors  were  to  be  found  who  were  capable  of  disputing  with  the 
protestant  divines  in  the  method  they  generally  pursued,  which  was  that  of 
proving  the  doctrines  they  maintain  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  This  uncommon  scarcity  of 
didactic  and  scriptural  divines  produced  much  confusion  and  perplexity,  on 
many  occasions,  even  in  the  council  of  Trent ;  where  the  scholastic  doc- 
trines fatigued  some,  and  almost  turned  the  heads  of  others,  by  examining 
and  explaining  the  doctrines  that  were  there  proposed,  according  to  the 
intricate  and  ambiguous  rules  of  their  captious  philosophy.  Hence  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  reform  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  theo- 
logical disquisitions,  and  to  restore  to  its  former  credit  that  which  drew 
the  truths  of  religion  more  from  the  dictates  of  the  ;sacred  writings,  and 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  doctors,  than  from  the  uncertain  sug- 
gestions of  human  reason,  and  the  ingenious  conjectures  of  philosophy.' 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  deprive  entirely  the  scholastic  divines  of 
the  ascendant  they  had  acquired  in  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  had  so 
long  maintained  almost  without  opposition.  Nay,  after  having  been 
threatened  with  a  diminution  of  their  authority,  they  seemed  to  resume 
new  vigour  from  the  time  that  the  Jesuits  adopted  their  philosophy  and 
made  use  of  their  subtle  dialectics,  as  a  more  effectual  armour  against  the 
attacks  of  the  heretics,  than  either  the  language  of  scripture,  or  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers.     And,  indeed,  this  intricate  jargon  of  the  schools  was 


>"  See  Baillet,  Vie  d*£dmuud  Richer,  p. 
9,  10. 

'  See  Du  Boulay^s  account  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Theological  Faculty,  or  College 
at  Paris,  in  bis  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p. 
790.  In  this  reform  the  Bachelort  of  Di- 
vinity called  Sentcntiarii  and  Diblici,  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished ;  and,  what  is  extremely 
remarkable,  the  Augustine  monks,  who  were 
Luthefs  fraternity,  are  ordered  to  famish  the 
college  of  divinity  once  a  year  with  a  scrip* 
tund  Bachelor  (Baccalauretim  Biblicum  prae- 
sentaro)  ;  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  monks  of  the  Augustine  order,  to  which 
Luthar  belonged,  were  much  more  conversant 
in  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  than  the 
other  Monastic  societies.  But  this  academical 
law  deserves  to  bo  quoted  here  at  length, 
and  that  so  maeh  the  more,  as  Da  Boulay*s 
History  ii  in  few  bands.     It  is  u  follows: 


it 


AugusUnenses  quolibet  anno  Biblicum  pre- 
lentabunt,  secundum  statutum  foL  21,  quod 
sequitur  :  Quilibet  ordo  Mendicantium  ot 
Coll^am  S.  Bcmardi  habcat  quolibet  anno 
Biblicum  qui  lcgatordinarie,alioque  priventur 
Baccalaureo  sentential  io.**  It  appean  by  this 
law,  that  each  of  the  Mendicant  orders  waa, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  obliged 
to  furnish,  yearly,  a  ccriptural  Bachelor  (such 
was  Luther);  and  yet  we  see,  that  in  the 
Reformation  already  mentioned  this  obliga- 
tion is  imposed  upon  none  but  the  Augustine 
monks ;  from  which  it  is  natural  to  conclude, 
that  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  the 
other  Mendicants,  had  entirely  neglected  the 
study  of  the  scriptures,  and  consequently  had 
among  them  no  scriptural  Bachelors ;  and  that 
the  Augustine  monks  alone  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  satisfy  Uie  demands  of  the  Theological 
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every  way  proper  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  set  of  men,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  puzzle  and  perplex,  where  they  could  neither  refute  with  per- 
spicuity, nor  prove  with  evidence.  Thus  they  artfully  concealed  their 
defeat,  and  retreated,  in  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  multitude,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  victory." 

The  Mystics  lost  almfht  all  their  credit  in  the  church  of  Rome  after 
the  Reformation  ;  and  that,  partly  on  account  of  the  favourahle  reception 
they  foond  among  the  Protestants,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  their 
pacific  system,  which,  giving  them  an  aversion  to  controversy  in  general, 
rendered  them  little  disposed  to  defend  the  papal  cause  against  its  nu- 
merous and  formidable  adversaries.  These  enthusiasts,  however,  were,  in 
some  measure,  tolerated  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  allowed  to  indulge 
themselves  in  their  philosophical  speculations,  on  certain  conditions, 
which  obliged  them  to  abstain  from  censuring  either  the  laws  or  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church,  and  from  declaiming,  with  their  usual  freedom 
and  vehemence,  against  the  vanity  of  external  worship,  and  the  dissensions 
of  jarring  and  contentious  doctors. 

Tbesuteofmo-  XXVIII.  There  was  no  successful  attempt  made,  in  this 
niiry  and  pnc-  century,  to  correct  or  improve  the  practical  or  moral  sys- 
tkai  religion.  ^^  ^£  doctriue  that  was  followed  in  the  church  of  Rome ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  any  make  such  an  attempt  without  drawing  upon  him 
the  displeasure,  and  perhaps  the  fury,  of  the  papal  hierarchy.  For,  in 
reality,  such  a  project  of  reformation  seemed  in  no  wise  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  church,  as  these  interests  were  understood  by  its  ambitious 
and  rapacious  rulers.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  that  many  doctrines 
and  regulations,  on  which  the  power,  opulence,  and  grandeur  of  itk&t  church 
essentially  depended,  would  have  run  the  risk  of  failing  into  discredit  and 
contempt,  if  the  pure  and  rational  system  of  morality,  contained  in  the 
gospel,  had  been  exhibited  in  its  native  beauty  alid  simplicity,  to  the  view 
and  perusal  of  all  Christians  without  distinction.  Little  or  no  zeal  was 
ther^ore  exerted  in  amending  or  improving  the  doctrines  that  immediately 
relate  to  practice.  On  the  contrary,  many  persons  of  eminent  piety  and 
integrity,  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  have  grievously  complained  (with 
what  justice  shall  be  shown  in  its  proper  place),"  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Jesuits  had  gained  an  ascendant  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  in  the  schools 
of  learning,  the  cause  of  virtue  began  visibly  to  decline.  It  has  been 
alleged,  more  particularly,  that  this  artful  order  employed  all  the  force  of 
their  subtile  distinctions  to  sap  the  foundations  of  morality,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  opened  a  door  to  all  sorts  of  licentiousness  and  iniquity,  by  the 
loose  and  dissolute  rule  of  conduct  they  propagated  as  far  as  their  influ- 
ence extended.  This  poisonous  doctrine  spread,  indeed,  its  contagion  in  a 
latent  manner,  during  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but,  in  the  following  age,  its 
abettors  ventured  to  expose  some  specimens  of  its  turpitude  to  public  view, 
and  thus  gave  occasion  to  great  commotions  in  sever^  parts  of  Europe. 

All  the  moral  writers  of  the  Romish  church,  in  this  century,  may  be 
distinguished  into  three  classes,  the  Schoolmen,  the  Dogmatists, <>  and  the 
Mystics.  The  first  explained,  or  rather  obscured,  the  virtues  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  life,  by  knotty  distinctions,  and  unintelligible  forms  of 
speech,  and  buried  them  under  an  enormous  load  of  arguments  and  demon- 

"  O  Tbe  iivulAtor  hat  added  the  two  *  (>  The  reader  will  eaaily  perceive,  bj 

last  Knteocea  of  thia  paragraph,  to  illustrate       the  short  account  of  theae  throe  claaaea  that  ia 
more  fullj  the  •eoae  of  the  author.  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  that  the  word  Dogmar 

"  r^  See  Cent.  XVII.  Sect.  IL  Part  I.  tist  must  not  be  taken  in  that  magisterial  sense 
Chap.  I,  Sect.  XXXIV.  which  it  bears  in  modem  language. 
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strations.  The  second  illustrated  them  from  the  declarations  of  scripture, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors.  While  the  third  placed  the  whole 
of  morality  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  mind  vdthdrawn  from  all  sensible  objects, 
and  habitually  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature. 
Theiuteofreii-  XXIX.  The  number  of  combatants  that  the  pontiffs 
gious  contro-  brought  into  the  field  of  controvfiVsy,  during  this  century, 
▼"■y-  ^^  prodigious,  and  their  glaring  defects  are  abundantly 

known.  It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  of  the  most  of  them,  that,  like  many 
warriors  of  another  class,  they  generally  lost  sight  of  all  considerations, 
except  those  of  victory  and  plunder.  The  disputants,  which  the  order  of 
Jesuits  sent  forth  in  great  number  against  the  adversaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  subtilty,  impudence,  and  invective.  But 
the  chief  leader  and  champion  of  the  polemic  tribe  was  Robert  Bellarmine, 
a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  treated,  in  several  bulky 
volumes,  of  all  the  controversies  that  subsisted  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  church  of  Rome,  and  whose  merit  as  a  writer  consisted,  princi- 
pally, in  clearness  of  style,  and  a  certain  copiousness  of  argument,  which 
showed  a  rich  and  fruitful  imagination.  This  eminent  defender  of  the 
church  of  Rome  arose  about  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and,  on  his 
first  appearance,  all  the  force  and  attacks  of  the  most  illustrious  protestant 
doctors  were  turned  against  him  alone.  His  candour  and  plain -dealing  ex- 
posed him,  however,  to  the  censures  of  several  divines  of  his  own  com- 
munion ;  for  he  collected,  with  diligence,  the  reasons  and  objections  of  his 
adversaries,  and  proposed  them,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  full  force,  with 
integrity  and  exactness.  Had  he  been  less  remarkable  on  account  of  his 
fidelity  and  industry ;  had  he  taken  care  to  select  the  weakest  arguments 
of  his  antagonists,  and  to  render  them  still  weaker,  by  proposing  them  in 
an  imperfect  and  unfaithful  light,  his  fame  would  have  been  much  greater 
among  the  friends  of  Rome  than  it  actually  is.' 

The  contToyeniet  XXX.  If  we  tum  our  view  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
that  divide  th«  church  of  Rome,  and  consider  the  respective  sentiments, 
c  urc  o  ome.  opj^jQ^g^  ^jj^  manners  of  its  different  members,  we  shall 
find  tliat,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  unity  of  faith,  and  its  ostentatious 
pretensions  to  harmony  and  concord,  it  was,  in  this  century,  and  is,  at 
this  day,  divided  and  distracted  with  •  dissensions  and  contests  of  various 
kinds.  The  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  contend  with  vehemence 
about  several  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  Scotists  and  Tho- 
mists  are  at  eternal  war.  The  bishops  have  never  ceased  disputing  with 
the  pontiff,  and  the  congregations  that  he  has  instituted  to  maintain  his 
pretensions  concerning  the  origin  and  limits  of  his  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion. The  French  and  Flemings,  together  with  other  countries,  openly 
oppose  the  Roman  pontiff  on  many  occasions,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge 
his  supreme  and  unlimited  dominion  in  the  church  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  still  continues  to  encroach  upon  their  privileges,  sometimes  with 
violence  and  resolution,  when  he  can  do  so  with  impimity,  at  other  times 
with  circumspection  and  prudence,  when  vigorous  measures  appear  dan- 
gerous or  unnecessary.  The  Jesuits,  who,  from  their  first  rise,  had  formed 
the  project  of  diminishing  the  credit  and  influence  of  all  the  other  religious 
orders,  used  their  warmest  endeavours  to  share  with  the  Benedictines  and 
other  monasteries,  which  were  richly  endowed,  a  part  of  their  opulence ; 
and  their  endeavours  were  crowned  with  success.  Thus  they  drew  upon 
their  society  the  indignation  and  vengeance  of  the  other  religious  com- 

'  Seo  Jo.  Frid.  Mayeri  Ecloga  de  fide  Baronii  et  Bcllarmini  ipftis  poiiUficiis  dubta,  pub- 
lisbcd  at  Amtterdam  in  8yo,  in  1698. 
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munities,  and  armed  against  it  the  monks  of  every  other  denomination ; 
and,  in  a  more  especial '  manner,  the  Benedictines  and  Dominicans,  who 
surpassed  all  its  enemies  in  the  keenness  and  bitterness  of  their  resentment. 
The  rage  of  the  Benedictines  is  animated  by  a  painful  reflection  on  the 
possessions  of  which  they  had  been  deprived ;  while  the  Dominicans  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  their  order,  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  and  the 
religious  tenets  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Nor  are  the  theological  col-> 
leges  and  seminaries  of  learning  more  exempt  from  the  flame  of  controversy 
than  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders ;  on  the  contrary,  debates  concerning 
almost  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  midtiplied  in  them  beyond 
number,  and  conducted  with  little  moderation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all 
these  contests  are  tempered  and  managed,  by  the  prudence  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  carried 
to  an  excessive  height,  to  a  length  that  might  prove  fatal  to  the  church, 
by  destroying  that  phantom  of  external  imity  that  is  the  source  of  its  con- 
sistence as  an  ecclesiastical  body.  I  say,  tempered  and  managed;  for  to 
heal  entirely  these  divisions,  and  calm  these  animosities,  however  it  may 
be  judged  an  undertaking  worthy  of  one  who  calls  himself  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  is  nevertheless,  a  work  beyond  the  power,  and  contrary  to  the  in- 
tention, of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

The  more  momen-  XXXI.  Besides  thcsc  debates  of  inferior  moment,  which 
msin  thaTbare  ™*^®  ^^^Y  ^  slight  breach  in  the  tranquillity  and  union 
diTidedthe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  there  arose  after  the  period  in 
church  of  Rome,  ^jji^ij  ^he  council  of  Trent  was  assembled,  controversies 
of  much  greater  importance,  which  deservedly  attracted  the  attention  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations.  These  controversies  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  from  small  beginnings  have  increased  gradually,  and 
gathered  strength ;  so  that  the  flame  they  produced  has  been  transmitted 
even  to  our  times,  and  continues,  at  this  very  day,  to  divide  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  church  in  a  manner  that  does  not  a  little  endanger 
its  stability.  While  the  Roman  pontiffs  foment,  perhaps,  instead  of  endea- 
Touring  to  extinguish,  the  less  momentous  disputes  mentioned  above,  they 
observe  a  diffefent  conduct  with  respect  to  those  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  most  zealous  efforts  of  artiflce  and  authority  are  constantly 
employed  to  calm  the  contending  parties  (since  it  appears  impossible  to 
unite  and  reconcile  them,)  and  to  diminish  the  violence  of  commotions, 
which  they  can  scarcely  ever  hope  entirely  to  suppress.  Their  efforts, 
however,  have  hitherto  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  ineffectual.  They 
have  not  even  been  able  to  calm  the  agitation  and  vehemence  with  wliich 
these  debates  are  carried  on,  nor  to  inspire  any  sentiments  of  modera- 
tion and  mutual  forbearance  into  minds  which  are  less  animated  by  the 
love  of  truth,  than  by  the  spirit  of  faction. 

Two  general  ciauea  XXXII.  Whoever  looks  with  attention  and  impartiality 
itLfSurcVof  i^^  these  controversies  will  easily  perceive,  that  there  are 
J^ffom,  two  parties  in  the  Roman  church,  whose  notions  with  re- 

spect both  to  doctrine  and  discipline  are  extremely  different.  The  Jesuits, 
in  general,  considered  as  a  body,4  maintain,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
obstinacy,  the  ancient  system  of  doctrine  and  manners,  which  was  univer- 
sally adopted  in  the  church  before  the  rise  of  Luther,  and  which,  though 
absurd  and  iU-digested,  has,  nevertheless,  been  considered  as  highly  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  Rome,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  pontiffs.     These  saga- 

4 1^  Tbe  Jesaits  arc  here  taken  in  a  of  that  order,  whose  sentiments  difller  from 
general  and  collective  sense  of  that  denomi-  those  that  generally  prerail  in  their  corn- 
nation  ;  because  there  are  seTenil  indiridnals       miinity. 
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cions  ecclesiastics,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  watch  for  .the  security  and 
defence  of  the  papal  throne,  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the 
pontiffs,  as  well  as  the  opulence,  pomp,  and  grandeur  of  the  clergy,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  forms  of  doctrine ;  and  that 
every  project  that  tends  either  to  remove  these  forms,  or  even  to  correct 
them,  must  he  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  what  they  call  the 
interests  of  the  church,  and  gradually  bring  on  its  ruin.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  church,  especially  since  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  many  pious  and  well-meaning  men,  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened,  by  the  perusal  of  the  inspired  and  primitive  writers, 
upon  the  corruptions  and  defects  of  the  received  forms  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. Comparing  the  dictates  of  primitive  Christianity  with  the  vulgar 
system  of  popery,  they  have  found  the  latter  full  of  enormities,  and  have 
^ways  been  desirous  of  a  Reformation,  (though  indeed  a  partial  one,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  fancies,)  that  thus  the  church  might  be  purified 
from  those  unhappy  abuses  that  have  given  rise  to  such  fatal  divisions,  and 
still  draw  upon  it  the  censures  and  reproaches  of  the  heretics. 
The  main  contro-  From  these  Opposite  ways  of  thinking  arose  naturally 
▼«^8iet  that  di*  the  warmest  contentions  and  debates  between  the  Jesuits 
of  Rome  reduced  ^^^  sevend  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  These  debates 
to  six  heada.  ^i^y  be  reduced  under  the  six  following  heads : 
First  Bubject  of  '^^^  ^^^  subject  of  debate  concerns  the  limits  and  extent 

debate.  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontifiT.     The 

Jesuits,  with  their  numerous  tribe  of  followers  and  dependents,  all  maintain 
that  the  pope  is  infallible ; — that  he  is  the  only  visible  source  of  that 
universal  and  unlimited  power  which  Christ  has  granted  to  the  church ; 
— that  all  bishops  and  subordinate  rulers  derive  from  him  alone  the  autho- 
rtiy  and  jurisdiction  with  which  they  are  invested ; — that  he  is  not  bound 
by  any  laws  of  the  church,  nor  by  any  decrees  of  the  councils  that  compose 
it ; — and  that  he  alone  is  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  that  sacred  community, 
a  lawgiver  whose  edicts  and  commands  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  criminal 
to  oppose  or  disobey.  Such  are  the  strange  sentiments  of  the  Jesuits ; 
but  they  are  very  far  fix)m  being  universally  adopted.  For  other  doctors 
of  the  church  of  Rome  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pope  is  liable  to 
error; — that  his  authority  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council; — that  he 
is  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  church,  and  its  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  in  the  councils  that  represent  it ; — that  these  councils  have  a  right 
to  depose  him  from  the  papal  chair,  when  he  abuses,  in  a  flagrant  manner, 
the  dignity  and  prerogatives  with  which  he  is  intrusted ; — and  that,  in 
consequence  of  these  principles,  the  bishops  and  other  inferior  rulers  and 
doctors  derive  the  authority  that  is  annexed  to  their  respective  dignities, 
not  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  from  Christ  himself. 
Second  aobject  XXXIII.    The  extent  and  prerogatives  of  the  church, 

of  debate.  f^,^  ^j^g  second  subject  of  debate.     The  Jesuits  and  their 

adherents  stretch  out  its  borders  far  and  wide.  They  comprehend  within 
its  large  circuit,  not  Only  many  who  live  separate  from  the  communion  of 
Rome,'  but  even  extend  the  inheritance  of  salvation  to  nations  that  have 
not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  its  divine  Author, 
and  consider  as  true  members  of  the  church  open  transgressors  which  pro- 
fess its  doctrines.  But  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  reduce  within  nar- 
rower limits  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  not  only  exclude  from  all  hope  of 

'  9^'  They  were  accused  at  Spoloto,  ia  saWation  of  many  beretics.  See  Le  CIcrc, 
the  year  1653,  of  having  maintained  in  their  Biblioth.  Univen.  et  liistorique,  torn.  xiv. 
public  instructions  there  the  probability  of  the       p.  320. 
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salvation  those  who  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the  church  of  Rome,  hut  also 
those  who,  though  they  live  within  its  external  communion,  yet  dishonour 
their  profession  hy  a  vicious  and  profligate  course  of  life.  The  Jesuits, 
moreover,  not  to  mention  other  dilTcrences  of  less  moment,  assert,  that 
the  church  can  never  pronounce  an  erroneous  or  unjust  decision,  either 
relating  to  matters  of  fact,  or  points  of  doctrine  ;•  while  the  adverse  party 
declare,  that  in  judging  of  matters  of  fact,  it  is  not  secured  against  all 
possibility  of  erring. 
Third  taiijcct  of  XXXIY.  The  third  class  of  controversies  that  divides 

***''•***  the  church  of  Rome,  comprehends  the  debates  relating  to 

the  nature,  efficacy,  and  necessity  of  divine  grace,  together  with  those  that 
concern  original  sin,  the  natural  power  of  man  to  obey  the  laws  of  God, 
and  the  nature  and  foundation  of  those  eternal  decrees  that  have  for  their 
object  the  salvation  of  men.  The  Dominicans,  Augustines,  and  Jansenists, 
with  several  other  doctors  of  the  church,  adopt  the  following  propositions  : 
That  the  impulse  of  divine  grace  cannot  be  opposed  or  resisted ; — that 
there  are  no  remains  of  purity  or  goodness  in  human  nature  since  its  fall ; 
that  the  eternal  decrees  of  God  relating  to  the  salvation  of  men,  are  neither 
founded  upon,  nor  attended  with,  any  condition  whatsoever; — that  God 
wills  the  salvation  of  all  mankind ;  and  several  other  tenets  that  are  con- 
nected with  these.  The  Jesuits  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  natural 
dominion  of  sin  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  hidden  corruption  it  has  pro- 
duced in  our  internal  frame,  are  less  universal  and  dreadAil  then  they  are 
represented  by  the  doctors  now  mentioned; — that  human  nature  is  far 
from  being  deprived  of  all  power  of  doing  good ; — that  the  succours  of 
grace  are  administered  to  all  mankind  in  a  measure  sufficient  to  lead  them 
to  eternal  life  and  salvation  ; — that  the  operations  of  grace  o£fer  nojiriolcnce 
to  the  faculties  and  powers  of  nature,  and  thereforie  may  be  resisted ; — and 
that  God  from  all  eternity  has  appointed  everlasting  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, as  the  portion  of  men  in  a  future  world,  not  by  an  absolute,  arbi- 
trary, and  unconditional  decree,  but  in  consequence  of  that  divine  and 
unlimited  prescience,  by  which  he  foresaw  the  actions,  merits,  and  charac- 
ters of  every  individual. 
Poartb  subject  of        XXXV.  The  fourth  head  in  this  division  of  the  con- 

debote.  troversies  that  destroy  the  pretended  unity  of  the  church  of 

Rome,  contains  various  subjects  of  debate,  relative  to  doctrines  of  morality 
and  rules  of  practice,  which  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  foreign  from  our 
purpose  to  enumerate  in  a  circumstantial  manner ;  though  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  touch  lightly  the  first  principles  of  this  endless  controversy.* 


*  S^  This  distinction,  with  respect  to  the 
objects  of  ioGdlibility,  was  cbieflj  owing  to 
Uw  following  historical  circomstanoe :  Pope 
Inooeoit  X.  condemned  five  propositions, 
dnwn  from  the  famous  book  of  Jansenius, 
entitled  Angnstinus.  This  condemnation  oc- 
casioned the  two  following  questions:  Ist, 
Whether  or  no  these  propositions  were  erro- 
neous? This  was  Ihe  question  do  jure,  Le. 
as  the  translator  has  rendered  it,  the  question 
irl&ting  to  doctrine.  2d,  Whether  or  no 
these  proposithDns  were  really  taught  by  Jan- 
eoiiuB  ?  This  was  the  question  de  facto,  i.  e. 
relating  to  the  matter  of  fart     The  church 

-was  supposed,  by  some,  infallible  only  in  de- 
ciding qoesdoua  of  the  former  kind. 

*  No  author  has  given  a  more  accurate, 
prectMi,  and  clear  enumeration  of  the  ohjee^ 


ttons  that  have  been  made  to  the  moral  doc- 
trine of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  reproaches  that 
have  been  cast  on  their  rules  of  life ;  and 
none  at  the  same  time  has  defended  their 
cause  with  more  art  and  dexterity  than  the 
eloquent  and  ingenious  Gabriel  Dauicl  (a 
famous  member  of  their  order,)  in  a  piece 
entitled,  Entreticns  de  Clcandre  ct  d*Eudoxe, 
This  dialogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Opuscules,  p.  35 1 ,  and  was  designed  as 
an  answer  to  the  celebrated  Provincial  Letters 
of  Pascal,  which  did  more  real  prejudice  to 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits  than  can  well  be 
imagined,  and  exposed  their  loose  and  perfidi- 
ous system  of  morals  with  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  perspicuity,  embellished  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite strokes  of  humour  and  irony.  Father 
Daniel,  in  the  piece  above  mentioned,  treats 
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The  Jesmts  and  their  followers  have  inculcated  a  very  strange  doctrine 
with  respect  to  the  motives  that  determine  the  moral  conduct  and  actions 
of  men.  They  represent  it  as  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  from  what 
motives  men  obey  the  laws  of  God,  provided  these  laws  are  really  obeyed ; 
and  maintain,  that  the  services  of  those  who  obey  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment is  as  agreeable  to  the  Deity  as  those  actions  which  proceed  from  a 
principle  of  love  to  him  and  his  laws.  This  decision  excites  the  horror  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  church,  who  affirm,  that  no 
acts  of  obedience,  that  do  not  proceed  from  the  love  of  God,  can  be  accept- 
able to  that  pure  and  holy  Being.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 
chargeable  only  with  the  corrupt  tenets  already  mentioned.  They  main- 
tain farther,  that  a  man  never  sins,  properly  speaking,  but  when  he 
transgresses  a  divine  law  which  is  fully  known  to  him,  which  is  present 
to  his  mind  while  he  acts,  and  of  which  he  understands  the  true  mean- 
ing and  intent.  And  they  conclude  from  hence,  that  in  strict  justice,  the 
conduct  of  that  transgressor  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  criminal,  who 
is  either  ignorant  of  the  law,  or  is  in  doubt  about  its  true  signification » 
or  loses  sight  of  it,  through  forgetfulness,  at  a  time  when  he  violates  it. 
From  these  propositions  they  deduce  the  famous  doctrine  of  probability 
and  philosophical  sin,  that  have  cast  an  eternal  reproach  upon  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits.™  Their  adversaries  behold  these  pernicious 
tenets  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  assert  that  neither  ignorance, 
nor  forgetfrdness  of  the  law,  nor  the  doubts  that  may  be  entertained  with 
respect  to  its  signification,  will  be  admitted  as  sufficient  to  justify 
transgressors  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  This  contest,  about  the  main 
and  fundamental  points  of  morality,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  de- 
bates concerning  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves : 
and  produced  two  sects  of  moral  doctors,  whose  animosities  and  divi- 
sions have  miserably  rent  the  church  of  Rome  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  involved  it  in  the  greatest  perplexities. 

Fifth  rabject  of  XXXVI.  The  administration  of  the  sacraments,  especi- 

debate.  ^jjy  those  of  pcuauce  and  the  eucharist,  forms  the  fifth 

subject  of  controversy  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Jesuits  and  many 
other  doctors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  salutary  effects  of  the  sacraments  are 
produced  by  their  intrinsic  virtue  and  immediate  operation^  upon  the  mind 


with  gromt  ocatenem  the  famous  doctriDo  of 
prohabilitjr,  p.  351 ;  the  method  of  directing 
our  intentioni,  p.  556;  equiyocatioD  and 
mental  retervation,  p.  562 ;  sint  of  ignorance 
and  oblivion,  p.  719;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  if  the  caaie  of  the  Jesuits  were 
susceptible  of  defence  or  plausibility,  it  has 
found  in  this  writer  an  able  and  dexterous 
champion. 

"  S>  The  doctrine  of  probability  consists 
in  this :  *  That  an  opinion  or  precept  may  be 
followed  with  a  good  conscience,  when  it  is 
inculcated  by  four,  or  three,  or  two,  nay  even 
by  one  doctor  of  any  considerable  reputation, 
even  though  it  be  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  him  that  follows  it,  and  even  of  him  that 
recommends  it.'  This  doctrine  rendered  the 
Jesuits  capable  of  accommodating  themselves 
to  all  the  different  passions  of  men,  and  to 
persons  of  all  tempers  and  characters,  from 
the  most  austere  to  the  most  licentious.  Philo- 
sophical sin  (according  to  the  Jesuits'  doctrine) 
is  an  action,  or  course  of  actions,  that  is  re- 


pugnant to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  yet  not 
offensive  to  the  Deity.  See  a  fuller  account 
of  these  two  odious  doctrines  in  the  following 
part  of  this  work.  Cent  XYII.  Sect.  II.  Part 
I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  XXXV.  and  in  the  authoi*B 
and  trmnslatot's  notes. 

*  ft:>  This  is  the  only  expression  that  oc- 
curred to  the  translator,  as  proper  to  render  the 
true  sense  of  that  phrase  of  the  scholastic  di- 
vines who  say,  that  the  sacraments  produce 
their  effect  opere  operate.  The  Jesuits  and  Do- 
minicans maintain  that  the  sacrament*  have  in 
themselves  an  instrumental  and  efficient  |M>wer, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  work  in  the  soul,  in- 
dependently on  its  previous  preparation  or 
propensities,  a  disposition  to  receive  the  divine 
grace;  and  this  is  what  is  commonly  called 
the  opus  operatam  of  tlie  sacnments.  Thus, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  neither  knowledge, 
wisdom,  humility, faith,  nor  devotion,  is  no-' 
cessary  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  whose 
victorious  energy  nothing  tfut  a  mortal  sin  can 
resist.     See  Dr.  Courrayci's  Tianslation  of 
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at  the  time  they  are  administered,  and  that  consequently  it  requires  hut 
little  preparation  to  receive  them  to  edification  and  comfort ;  nor  do  they 
think  that  God  requires  a  mind  adorned  with  inward  purity,  and  a  heart 
animated  with  divine  love,  in  order  to  the  ohtaining  of  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  these  religious  institutions.  And  hence  it  is,  that  according  to 
their  doctrine,  the  priests  are  empowered  to  give  immediate  absolution  to 
all  such  as  confess  their  trangressions  and  crimes,  and  afterwards  to  admit 
them  to  the  use  of  the  sacraments.  But  such  sentiments  are  rejected  with 
indignation  by  all  those  of  the  Romish  communion  who  have  the  progress 
of  vital  and  practical  religion  truly  at  heart.  These  look  upon  it  as  the 
duty  of  the  clergy  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  and  assiduity  in  examining 
the  characters,  tempers,  and  actions  of  those  who  demand  absolution  and 
the  use  of  the  sacraments,  before  they  grant  their  requests  ;  since,  in  their 
sense  of  things,  the  real  benefits  of  these  institutions  can  extend  to  those 
only  whose  hearts  are  carefully  purged  firom  the  corruptions  of  iniquity, 
and  filled  with  that  divine  love  that  casteth  out  fear.  Hence  arose  that 
famous  dispute  in  the  church  of  Rome,  concerning  a  frequent  approach  to 
the  holy  communion,  which  was  carried  on  with  such  warmth  in  the  last 
century,  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  with  Amauld*  at  the 
head  of  the  latter,  and  has  been  renewed  in  our  times  by  the  Jesuit  Pichon, 
who  thereby  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  French 
bishops.^  The  frequent  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  one  of  the 
main  duties,  which  the  Jesuits  recommend  with  peculiar  earnestness  to 
those  who  are  under  their  spiritual  direction,  representing  it  as  the  most 
certain  and  infallible  method  of  appeasing  the  Deity,  and  obtaining  from 
him  the  entire  remission  of  their  sins  and  transgressions.  This  man- 
ner of  proceeding  the  Jansenists  censure  with  their  usual  severity ;  and 
it  is  also  condemned  by  many  other  learned  and  pious  doctors  of  the  Ro- 
mish communion,  who  reject  that  intrinsic  virtue  and  efficient  opera- 
tion that  is  attributed  to  the  sacraments,  and  wisely  maintain  that  the 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  can  be  profitable  to  those  only 
whose  minds  are  prepared  by  faith,  repentance,  and  the  love  of  God,  for 
that  solemn  service. 

Sixth  moieet  or  XXXYII.  The  sixth  and  last  controversy  turns  upon 

debate.  i}^q  proper  method  of  instructing  Christians  in  the  truths 

and  precepts  of  religion.  One  part  of  the  Romish  doctors,  who  have  the 
progress  of  religion  truly  at  heart,  look  upon  it  as  expedient,  and  even 
necessary,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  in  the  mind,  in  the  tender  and 
flexible  state  of  infancy,  when  it  is  most  susceptible  of  good  impressions, 
and  to  give  it  by  degrees,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  capacity,  a  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  Others, 
who  have  a  greater  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  church  than  the  improve- 
ment of  its  members,  recommend  a  devout  ignorance  to  such  as  submit  to 
their  direction,  and  think  a  Christian  sufficiently,  instructed  when  he  has 
learned  to  yield  a  blind  and  unlimited  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  church. 
The  former  are  of  opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  so  profitable  and  instructive 
to  Christians  as  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  consequently  judge 
it  highly  expedient  that  they  should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
of  each  country.     The  latter  exclude  the  people  from  the  satisfaction  of 

pMil  Sorpi*!  Htttorj  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  municatiog  frequently.     The  French  title  it, 

t.  L  hrr.  iL  p.  423,  424.  ed.  Amsterdam.  *  Traittf  de  la  freqnente  Communion.* 

*  Anuinid  published,  on  this  occasion,  his  *  See  Journal  UniTeml,  torn.  xiii.  p.  148 ; 

fiuDous  book  conceraing  the  practice  of  com-  tom.  xv.  p.  363;  torn.  zvi.  p.  124. 
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consulting  the  sacred  oracles  of  truth,  and  look  upon  all  vernacular  trans- 
lations of  the  Bihle  as  dangerous,  and  even  of  a  pernicious  tendency. 
They  accordingly  maintain,  that  it  ought  only  to  he  puhlished  in  a  learned 
language,  to  prevent  its  instructions  from  becoming  familiar  to  the  multi- 
tude. The  former  compose  pious  and  instructive  books  to  nourish  a 
spirit  of  devotion  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  to  enlighten  their  ignorance, 
and  dispel  their  errors  ;  they  illustrate  and  explain  the  public  prayers  and 
the  solemn  acts  of  religion  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  exhort  all, 
who  attend  to  their  instructions,  to  peruse  constantly  these  pious  produc- 
tions, in  order  to  improve  their  knowledge,  purify  their  affections,  and  to 
learn  the  method  of  worshipping  the  Deity  in  a  rational  and  acceptable 
manner.  All  this  however,  is  highly  displeasing  to  the  latter  kind  of 
doctors,  who  are  always  apprehensive,  that  the  blind  obedience  and  implicit 
submission  of  the  people  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  their  views  are 
enlarged,  and  their  knowledge  increased. ^^ 

The  disputes  car-  XXXYIII.  All  the  controversies  that  have  been  here 
Bafus  concCTn-  mentioned  did  not  break  out  at  the  same  time.  The  dis- 
ing  grace,  &c.  putes  concerning  divine  grace,  the  natural  power  of  man 
to  perform  good  actions,  original  sin,  and  predestination,  which  have  been 
ranged  under  the  third  class,  were  publicly  carried  on  in  the  century 
of  whith  we  are  now  vrriting.  The  others  were  conducted  with  more 
secrecy  and  reserve,  and  did  not  come  forth  to  public  view  before  the  fol- 
lowing age.  Nor  will  this  appear  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  consider 
that  the  controversies  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  which  had  been  set 
in  motion  by  Luther,  were  neither  accurately  examined,  nor  peremptorily 
decided  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  were  rather  artfully  suspended  and 
hushed  into  silence.  The  sentiments  of  Luther  were  indeed  condemned  ; 
but  no  fixed  and  perspicuous  rule  of  faith,  with  respect  to  these  disputed 
points,  was  substituted  in  their  place.  The  decisions  of  St.  Augustine  were 
solemnly  approved ;  but  the  difference  between  these  decisions  and  the 
sentiments  of  Luther  was  never  clearly  explained.  The  first  rise  of  this 
fatal  controversy  was  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Michael  Baius,  a  doctor  in  the 
university  of  Lou  vain,  equally  remarkable  on  account  of  the  warmth  of 


y  The  account  here  givea  of  the  more  mo- 
mentous controversies  that  divide  the  church 
of  Rome,  may  be  confirmed,  illustrated,  and 
enlarged,  by  consulting  a  multitude  of  books 
published  in  the  last  and  present  centuries, 
especially  in  France  and  Flanders,  by  Jan- 
tenists,  Dominicans,  Jesuits,  and  others.  All 
the  productions,  in  which  the  doctrine  and 
precepts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  creatures  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  are  opposed  and  refuted, 
are  enumerated  by  Dominic  Colonia,  a  French 
Jesuit,  in  a  work  published  in  1735,  under 
the  following  title ;  "  Bibliotheque  Janseniste, 
ou  Catalc^ue  Alphabetique  des  principaux 
livres  Janscnistes,  ou  suspect*  de  Janscnisme, 
avec  des  notes  critiques/*  This  writer  is  led 
into  many  absurdities  by  his  extravagant  at- 
tachment to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  the 
cause  and  tenets  of  his  order.  His  book, 
however,  is  of  use  in  pointing  out  the  various 
controversies    that    perplex    and  divide   the 


church  of  Rome.  It  was  condemned  by  the 
late  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  bat  was,  neverthe- 
less, republished  in  a  new  form,  with  some 
change  in  the  title,  and  additions,  that  swelled 
it  from  one  octavo  volume  to  four  of  the  same 
size.  This  new  edition  appeared  at  Antwerp 
in  the  year  1752,  under  the  following  title : 
^  Dictionnaire  des  livrea  Janscuistes,  ou  qui 
favorisent  le  Janseniime,  a  An  vers  chez  J.  B. 
Yerdussen."  And  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  is  extremely  useful,  in  showing  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  church,  the  particular 
contests  that  divide  its  doctors,  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions Uiat  relate  to  the  six  heads  of  con- 
troversy here  mentioned.  It  must  be  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  work  abounds  with 
the  most  malignant  invectives  against  many 
persons  of  eminent  learning  and  piety,  and 
with  the  most  notorious  instances  of  partiality 
ard  injustice.* 


•  (fc^  See  a  particular  account  of  this  learned 
and  scandalous  work  in  the  first  and  second 


volumes  of  the  "Bibliotheque  des  Sciences 
et  des  Beaux  Arts,**  printed  at  the  Hague. 
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his  piety  and  the  extent  of  his  learning.  This  eminent  divine,  like  the 
other  followers  of  Augustine,  had  an  invincible  aversion  to  that  conten- 
tious, subtile,  and  intricate  manner  of  teaching  theology,  that  had  long 
prevailed  in  the  schools ;  and  under  the  auspicious  name  of  (hat  famous 
prelate,  who  was  his  darling  guide,  he  had  the  courage  or  temerity  to  con- 
demn and  censure,  in  an  open  and  public  manner,  the  tenets  commonly 
received  in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  relation  to  the  natural  powers  of  man, 
and  the  merit  of  good  works.  This  bold  step  drew  upon  Baius  the  indig- 
nation of  some  of  his  academical  colleagues,  and  the  heavy  censures  of 
several  Franciscan  monks.  Whether  the  Jesuits  immediately  joined  in 
this  opposition,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  first  accusers  of  Baius,  is 
a  matter  unknown,  or,  at  most,  uncertain ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  evident 
and  certain,  that,  even  at  the  rise  of  this  controversy,  they  abhorred  the 
principal  tenets  of  Baius,  which  he  had  taken  from  Augustine,  and  adopted 
as  his  own.  In  the  year  1567)  this  doctor  was  accused  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  seventy-six  propositions,  drawn  from  his  writings,  were  con- 
demned by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  a  circular  letter  expressly  composed  for  that 
purpose.  This  condemnation,  however,  was  issued  out  in  an  artful  and 
insidious  manner,  without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  name  of  the 
author ;  for  the  fatal  consequences  that  had  arisen  from  the  rash  and  incon- 
siderate measures  employed  by  the  court  of  Rome  against  Luther,  were 
too  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  prudent  pontiff  to  permit  his  falling 
into  new  blunders  of  the  same  nature.  The  thunder  of  excommunication 
was  therefore  suppressed  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  the  person  and 
functions  of  Baius  were  spared,  while  his  tenets  were  censured.  About 
thirteen  years  after  this  transaction,  Gregory  XIII.  complied  so  far  with 
the  importunate  solicitations  of  a  Jesuit,  named  Tolet,  as  to  re-enforce  the 
sentence  of  Pius  Y .  by  a  new  condemnation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Flemish 
doctor.  Baius  submitted  to  this  new  sentence,  either  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  severer  proceedings  in  case  of  resistance,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  that  reigned  in  the 
papal  edict,  and  the  vague  and  confused  manner  in  which  the  obnoxious 
propositions  were  therein  expressed.  But  his  example,  in  this  respect, 
was  not  followed  by  the  other  doctors  who  had  formed  their  theological 
system  upon  that  of  Augustine,*  and,  even  at  this  day,  many  divines  of 
the  Romish  communion,  and  particularly  the  Jansenists,  declare  openly 
that  Baius  was  unjustly  treated,  and  that  the  two  edicts  of  Pius  and  Gre- 
gory, mentioned  above,  are  absolutely  destitute  of  all  authority,  and  have 
never  been  received  as  laws  of  the  church.* 

conteato  with  the  XXXIX.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that 
Jesuiu,  Lessiiu  the  doctrine  of  Aumistine,  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
operations  of  divme  grace,  lost  none  of  its  credit  m  con- 
sequence of  these  edicts,  but  was  embraced  and  propagated,  with  the  same 
zeal  as  formerly,  throughout  all  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  more  especially 
in  the  two  flourishing  universities  of  Lou  vain  and  Douay.  This  appeared 
very  soon  after,  when  two  Jesuits,  named  Lessius  and  Hamelius,  ventured 


■  See,  for  an  account  of  the  disputes  re- 
lating to  BaiuB,  the  works  of  that  author, 
published  in  4to,  at  Cologne,  in  1696,  parti - 
colarijr  the  second  port,  or  appendix,  entitled, 
**  Baiana,  sen  sciipta,  qoR  controvcrsias  spec- 
tant  oocasione  sententiarnm  Bail  ezortas;*^ 
Bajle^s  Diction,  at  the  article  Baius,  in  which 
there  b  an  ample  and  circamstantlal  account 
of  these  disputes ;  Du  Pin,  Biblioth^ue  des 


Auteurs  Ecdesiastiques,  torn.  xvi.  p.  144; 
Histoiro  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  torn.  iii. 
p.  161. 

*  This  is  demonstrated  fullj  bj  an  anony- 
mous writer,  in  a  piece  entitled,  "  Dissertation 
sur  les  Bulles  contre  Baius  ou  Ton  montre 
qu^elles  no  sont  pas  i^fucs  par  TEglise,**  and 
published  in  two  volumes  8ro,  at  Utrecht,  in 
the  year  1737. 
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to  represent  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  a  manner  diflferent  from  that 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Augustine ;  for  the  sentiments  of 
these  Jesuits  were  publicly  condemned  by  the  doctors  of  Louvain  in  the 
year  1587,  and  by  those  of  Douay  the  year  following.  The  bishops  of 
the  Low  Countries  were  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  these  two  uni- 
versities, and  had  already  deliberated  about  assembling  a  provincial  council 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  Roman  pontiff,  Sextus  V.,  suspended  their  pro- 
ceedings by  the  interposition  of  his  authority,  and  declared,  that  the  cogni- 
zance and  decision  of  religious  controversies  belonged  only  to  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  residing  at  Rome.  But  this  cunning  vicar,  whose  sagacity,  pru* 
dence,  and  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  never  failed  him  in  transactions 
of  this  nature,  wisely  avoided  making  use  of  the  privilege  he  claimed  mth 
such  confidence,  that  he  might  not  inflame  the  divisions  and  animosities 
that  were  already  subsisting.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1588,  this 
contest  was  finished,  and  the  storm  laid  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the 
contending  pardes  were  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  respective 
opinions,  and  solemnly  prohibited  from  disputing,  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  upon  the  intricate  points  that  had  excited  their  divisions.  Had 
the  succeeding  pontiffs,  instead  of  assuming  the  character  of  judges  in  this 
ambiguous  and  difiicult  controversy,  imitated  the  prudence  of  Sextus  V., 
and  imposed  silence  on  the  litigious  doctors,  who  renewed  afterwards 
the  debates  concerning  divine  grace,  the  tranquillity  and  imity  of  the 
church  of  Rome  would  not  have  been  interrupted  by  such  violent  divisions 
as  rage  at  present  in  its  bosom.^ 

Controvereies  ^^'    '^^®   Roman  chuTch  had  scarcely  perceived   the 

with  the  Moll-     fruits  of  that  Calm,  which  the  prudence  of  Sextus  had  re- 
"****■  stored,  by  suppressing,  instead  of  deciding,  the  late  contro- 

versies, when  new  commotions,  of  flie  same  nature,  but  of  a  much  more 
terrible  aspect,  arose  to  disturb  its  tranquillity.  These  were  occasioned  by 
Lewis  Molina,^  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Ebora  in  Portugal,  who,  in  the  year  1588,  published  a  book  to  show  that 
the  operations  of  divine  grace  were  entirely  consistent  with  the  freedom  of 
human  will,**  and  who  introduced  a  new  kind  of  hypothesis,  to  remove  the 
difficulties  attending  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  liberty,  and' to  re- 
concile the  jarring  opinions  of  Augustinians,  Thomists,  Semi-Pelagians, 
and  other  contentious  divines."     This  attempt  of  the  sUbtile  Spanish  doc- 


^  See  Apologie  Historiqtie  des  douz  Ces- 
stirct  de  LK)UTain  et  de  Douay,  par  M.  Gery, 
1688,  in  8vo.  The  fiunouB  Pasquer  Quenel 
wna  the  author  of  this  apology,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  writer  of  a  book  entitled,  **  Gate- 
chisme  Historique  ot  Dogmatique  but  le6  Con- 
tesUtions  de  TEglise,**  torn.  i.  p.  104.  See 
an  account  of  thii  controversy  in  a  piece  en- 
titled, ^  M^moires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  des 
Controverscs  dans  TEglise  Romaine  sur  la 
Predestination  et  sur  la  Grace/*  This  curious 
piece  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  tome 
of  Le  Clerc's  Biblioth^ue  UniTerselle  Histo- 
rique. 

^  From  this  Spanish  doctor*s  name  pro- 
ceeded the  well-known  denomination  of  Mo- 
linists,  by  which  those  Roman  Catholics  are 
distinguished,  who  seem  to  incline  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  free-wilK  that  are  main- 
tained in  opposition  to  those  of  Augustine. 
Many,  however,  who  differ  widely  from  the 


sentiments  of  Molina,  are  unjustly  ranked  in 
the  class  of  Molinists. 

'  The  title  of  this  fitraous  book  is  aa  fol- 
lows :  "  Liberi  Arbitrii  Concordia  cum  Gratias 
donis,  divina  prsescientia,  provideutia,  praedea- 
tinatione,  et  reprobatione,  auctoro  Lud.  Mo- 
lina.'* This  book  was  first  published  at 
Lisbon,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1588.  After- 
wards, with  additions,  and  in  4to,  at  Antwerp, 
Lyons,  Venice,  and  other  places,  in  1595. 
A  third  edition,  aUll  farther  augmented,  wa« 
published  at  Antwerp,  in  1609. 

«  03-  Molina  affirmed,  that  the  decree  of 
predestination  to  eternal  glory  was  founded 
upon  a  previous  knowledge  and  considoation 
of  the  merits  of  the  elect ;  that  the  grace,  from 
whose  operations  these  merits  are  derived,  is 
not  efficacious  by  its  own  intrinsic  power  only, 
but  also  by  the  consent  of  our  own  will,  and 
because  it  is  administered  in  those  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Deity,  by  that  brtfnch  of 
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tor  was  so  offensive  to  the  Dominicans  who  followed  St.  Thomas  as  their 
theological  guide,  that  they  sounded,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of 
SpaiD,  the  alarm  of  heresy,  and  accused  the  Jesuits  of  endeavouring  to 
renew  the  errors  of  Pelagius.  This  alarm  was  followed  hy  great  commo- 
tions, and  all  things  seemed  to  prognosticate  a  general  flame,  when  Clement 
VIII.,  in  the  year  1594,  imposed  silence  on  the  contending  parties,  promis- 
ing that  he  himself  would  examine  with  care  and  diligence  every  thing 
relating  to  this  new  debate,  in  order  to  decide  it  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  peace  of  the  church. 
Hie  coogcesation  XLI.  The  pontiff  was  persuaded  that  these  gentle  reme- 
ofAidt.  ^gg  would   soon  remove   the   disease,  and  that,  through 

length  of  time,  these  heats  and  animosities  would  undoubtedly  subside. 
Bat  the  event  was  far  from  being  answerable  to  such  pleasing  hopes.  The 
Dominicans,  who  had  long  fostered  a  deep-rooted  and  invincible  hatred 
against  the  Jesuits,  having  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  venting  their 
indignation,  exhausted  their  furious  zeal  against  the  doctrine  of  Molina, 
notwithstanding  the  pacific  orders  of  the  papal  edict.  They  fatigued  inces- 
santly the  Spanish  monarch,  Philip  II.,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clement 
VIII.,  with  their  importunate  clamours,  until  at  length  the  latter  found 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  assembling  at  Rome  a  sort  of  council  for  the 
decision  of  this  controversy.  And  thus  commenced,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1598,  those  famous  deliberations  concerning  the  contests  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  which  were  held  in  what  was  called  the  Congrega- 
tion de  Auxiliis,  or  of  Aids.  This  congregation  was  so  denominated  on 
account  of  the  principal  point  in  debate,  which  was  the  efficacy  of  the  aids 
and  succours  of  divine  grace,  and  its  consultations  were  directed  by  Lewis 
Madrusi,  bishop  of  Trent,  and  one  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who  sat  as 
president  in  this  assembly,  which  was  composed  besides  of  three  bishops 
and  seven  divines  chosen  out  of  so  many  different  orders.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  century  was  wholly  employed  by  these  spiritual  judges  in  hear- 
ing and  weighing  the  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  their  respective 
opinions,  by  the  contending  parties.'    The  Dominicans  maintained  with 


hu  knowledge  which  is  called  Scieotia  Media, 
foresees  that  it  will  be  efficacious.  The  kind 
of pfpicience denominated  in  thescboolaScicntia 
Moiia,  is  tb^vt  foreknowledge  of  future  contin- 
gents, that  arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
natore  and  Realties  of  rational  beings,  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be  placed, 
of  the  objects  that  shall  he  presented  to  them, 
and  of  the  influence  that  these  circumstances 
aad  objects  must  have  on  their  actions. 

'  The  histor  J  and  transactions  of  this  con- 
gregation are  related  and  illustrated  by  several 
writers  of  different  complexions,  by  Jesuits, 
I>ominicans,  and  Jansenists.  Hyacinth  Serri, 
a  Dominican,  poblished,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Angustin  le  Blanc,  in  the  year  1700, 
at  Louvain,  a  work  entitled,  Historia  Congre- 
gationnm  de  Auxiliis  Orattse  divinie ;  which 
was  aoaweted  by  another  history  of  these  de> 
bstea,  composed  by  Liv.  de  Meyer,  a  Jesuit, 
who  aasoined  the  name  of  Theod.  Eleuthe- 
rios,  in  order  to  lie  concealed  from  public 
view,  and  whose  book  is  entitled,  Uistoria 
Controveniarum  de  Gratin  divinse  Auxiliis. 
The  Dominicans  also  published  the  Acta  Con- 
grcgationum  et  Dispntationum,  quce  coram 


GlementeYIII.  et  Paulo  V.  de  Auxiliis  divins 
Gratiae  sunt  celebratn,  a  work  composed  by 
Thomas  de  Lemos,  a  subtile  monk  of  their 
order,  who,  in  this  very  congregation,  had  de- 
fended with  great  applause  the  glory  of  St. 
Thomas  against  the  Jesuits. — Amidst  these 
jarring  accounts,  a  man  must  be  endowed 
with  a  supernatural  sagacity  to  come  at  the 
truth.  For  acts  are  opposed  to  acts,  testimony 
to  testimony,  and  narration  to  narration.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  yet,  a  matter  of  doubt  which 
the  court  of  Rome  fiivoured  most  on  this 
occasion,  the  Jesuits  or  the  Dominicans,  and 
which  of  these  two  parties  defended  their 
eause  with  the  most  dexterity  and  success. 
There  is  also  a  history  of  these  debates  written 
in  French,  which  was  published,  in  8vo,  at 
Louvain,  in  the  year  1702,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title:  Histoire  de  Congregations  de 
Auxiliis,  par  un  Docteur  de  la  Faculty  de 
Theologie  de  Paris.  The  historian,  though 
be  bo  neither  destitute  of  learning  nor  ele- 
gance, being  nevertheless  a  flaming  Jansenist, 
discovers  throughout  his  enmity  against  tlio 
JesuiU,  and  relates  all  things  in  a  manner 
that  flivours  the  cause  of  tho  Dominicans. 
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the  greatest  obstinacy  the  doctrine  of  their  patron,  St,  Thomas,  as  alone 
comformablc  to  truth.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  did 
not  adopt  the  religious  tenets  of  Molina,  thought  the  honour  of  their  order 
concerned  in  this  controversy,  on  account  of  the  opposition  so  publicly 
made  to  one  of  its  members,  and  consequently  used  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  have  the  Spanish  doctor  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  Pelagianism,  and 
declared  free  from  any  errors  of  moment.  In  this  they  acted  according  to 
the  true  monastic  spirit,  which  leads  each  order  to  resent  the  affronts  that 
are  offered  to  any  of  its  members,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  upon  the  whole 
conununity,  and  to  maintain  at  all  adventures  the  cause  of  every  individual 
monk,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  society  were  involved  in  it. 
Rites  and  cere-  XLII.  Notwithstanding  the  zealous  attempts  that  were 

moniet.  made  by  several  persons  of  eminent  piety,  to  restore   the 

institutions  of  public  worship  to  their  primitive  simplicity,  the  multitude 
of  vain  and  useless  ceremonies  still  remained  in  the  church ;  nor  did  the 
pontiffs  judge  it  proper  to  diminish  that  pomp  and  show,  that  gave  the 
ministers  of  religion  a  great,  though  ill-acquired,  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Besides  these  ceremonies,  many  popular  customs  and  inven- 
tions, which  were  multiplied  by  the  clergy,  and  were  either  entirely  absurd 
or  grossly  superstitious,  called  loudly  for  redress ;  and,  indeed,  the  council 
of  Trent  seemed  disposed  to  correct  these  abuses,  and  prevent  their  farther 
growth.  But  this  good  design  was  never  carried  into  execution ;  it  was 
abandoned,  either  through  the  corrupt  prudence  of  the  pope  and  clergy, 
who  looked  upon  every  check  given  to  superstition  as  an  attempt  to 
diminish  their  authority,  or  through  their  criminal  negligence  about  every 
thing  that  tended  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  religion.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  in  those  countries  where  there  are  few  protestants,  and  conse- 
quently where  the  church  of  Rome  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  its  credit  and 
influence  from  the  proximity  and  attempts  of  these  pretended  heretics, 
superstition  reigns  with  unlimited  extravagance  and  absurdity.  Such  is 
the  case  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  where  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
Christianity  that  yet  remain  are  overwhelmed  and  obscured  by  an  enor- 
mous multitude  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  absurd,  fantastic,  and  un- 
accountable rites ;  so  that  a  person  who  arrives  in  any  of  these  countries, 
after  having  passed  through  other  nations  even  of  the  Romish  communion, 
is  immediately  struck  with  the  change,  and  thinks  himself  transported  into 
the  thickest  darkness,  into  the  most  gloomy  retreats  of  superstition.'  Nor, 
indeed,  are  even  those  countries,  whom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  protes- 
tants, and  a  more  free  and  liberal  turn  of  mind,  have  rendered  somewhat 
less  absurd,  entirely  exempt  from  the  dominion  of  superstition,  and  the 
solemn  fooleries  that  always  attend  it ;  for  the  religion  of  Rome,  in  its  best 
form,  and  in  those  places  where  its  external  worship  is  the  least  shocking, 
is  certainly  loaded  with  rites  and  observances  that  are  highly  offensive  to 
sound  reason.  If,  from  this  general  view  of  things,  we  descend  to  a  more 
circumstantial  consideration  of  the  innumerable  abuses  that  are  established 
in  the  discipline  of  that  church ;  if  we  attend  to  the  pious,  or  rather  im- 


'  It  is  well  known  that  the  French  who 
travel  into  Italy,  employ  the  whole  force  of 
their  wit  and  raillery  in  rendering  ridiculous 
tlie  monstrous  superstition  of  the  Italians. 
The  Italians,  in  their  turn,  look  upon  the 
French  that  visit  their  country  as  totally  de- 
stitute of  all  principles  of  religion.  This  is 
e?idcntly  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  the  testi- 


mony of  many  writers,  and  parUcnlarly  from 
that  of  Father  Labat,  in  his  Voyages  en  Italie 
et  en  Espagne. —  This  sgreeahle  Dominican  lets 
no  opportunity  escape  of  censuring  and  expos- 
ing the  superstition  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians : 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  deny  that  his  country- 
men, and  even  he  himself,  pasaed  for  impious 
libertines  in  the  opinion  of  theie  Ugota. 
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pious,  frauds  which  are  imposed,  with  impunity,  upon  the  deluded  multi- 
tude, in  many  places  ;  if  we  pass  in  review  the  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  devout  farces  that  are  acted  in  the  cere- 
monies of  puhlic  worship,  and  the  insipid  jargon  and  trifling  rhetoric  that 
prevail  in  the  discourses  of  the  Roman  cathoHc  preachers ;  if  we  weigh  all 
these  things  maturely,  we  shall  find,  that  they  have  little  regard  to  impar- 
tiality and  truth  who  pretend  that,  since  the  council  of  Trent,  the  religion 
and  worship  of  the  Roman  church  have  heen  every  where  corrected  and 
amended. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    GREEK    AND    EASTERN    CHURCHES. 

Tbe  etttern  I-  The  society  of  Christians  that  goes  under  the  general 

SfkSitato**     denomination  of  the  eastern  church  is  dispersed  throughout 
thne  branchM.     Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  may  he  divided  into  three 
distinct  communities.     The  first  is  that  of  the   Greek  Christians,  who 
agree,  in  all  points  of  doctrine  and  worship,  with  the  patriarch  residing  at 
Constantinople,  and  reject  the  pretended  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The   second  comprehends  those  Christians  who  differ  equally  from  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  Grecian  patriarch  in  their  religious  opinions  and 
institutions,  and  who  live  under  Uie  government  of  their  own  hishops  and 
rulers.     The  third  is  composed  of  those  who  are  subject  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
TiM  Greek  church,       ^^'    Th*^  society  of  Christians   that  lives  in  religious 
properly  tpeak-    communion  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  is,  pro- 
'*  perly  speaking,  the  Greek,  though  it  assumes  likewise  the 

title  of  the  eastern  church.  This  society  is  subdivided  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  one  acknowledges  the  supreme  authority  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  while  the  other,  though  joined  in  com- 
munion of  doctrine  and  worship  with  that  prelate,  yet  obstinately  refuses 
to  receive  his  legates,  or  to  obey  his  edicts,  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
laws  and  institutions,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  spiritual  rulers,  who  are 
independent  of  all  foreign  authority. 

Is,  forthemmt  III.  That  part  of  the  Greek  church  which  acknowledges 

SbTpaniir^'of  ^^®  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  is  divided, 
Coosuatiiiopie;  as  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  into  four  large  districts 
or  provinces,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  over 
every  one  of  which  a  bishop  presides  with  the  title  of  patriarch,  whom  the 
inferior  bishops  and  monastic  orders  unanimously  respect  as  their  common 
father.  But  the  supreme  chief  of  all  these  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
and,  generally  speaking,  of  the  whole  church,  is  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  prelate  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  other  pa- 
triarchs, although  that  dignity  still  continues  elective,  and  of  approving 
the  election  that  is  made ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  of  moment  undertaken 
or  transacted  in  the  church  without  his  express  permission,  or  his  especial 
order.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  present  decayed  state  of  the  Greek 
churches,  whose  revenues  are  so  small,  and  whose  former  opulence  is 
reduced  almost  to  nothing,  their  spiritual  rulers  enjpy  little  more  than  the 
splendid  title  of  Patriarchs,  without  being  in  a  condition  to  extend  their 
fame,  or  promote  their  cause,  by  any  undertaking  of  signal  importance. 

And  ia  diTided  in-  ^^'  "^^^  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  the 
u» /oarproTincet  patriarch  of  Constantinople  are  very  extensive,  compre- 
or  diitricu,         bending  a  considerable  part  of  Greece,  the  Grecian  Isles, 

Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  several  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  provinces 
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that  are  subject  to  the  Turks.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  resides 
generally  at  Cairo,  and  exercises  his  spiritual  authority  in  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Libya,  and  part  of  Arabia.'  Damascus  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and  other  provinces,^  while  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  compre- 
hends, within  the  bounds  of  his  pontificate,  Palestine,  Syria,"  Arabia, 
the  country  beyond  Jordan,  Cana  in  Gralilee,  and  Mount  Sion.**  The  epis- 
copal dominions  of  these  three  patriarchs  are  indeed  extremely  poor  and 
inconsiderable ;  for  the  Monophysites  have  long  since  assumed  the  pa- 
triarchial  seats  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  have  deprived  the  Greek 
churches  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  members  in  all  those  places  where 
they  have  gained  an  ascendant.  And  as  Jerusalem  is  the  resort  of 
Christians  of  every  sect,  who  have  their  respective  bishops  and  rulers, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grecian  patriarch  is  consequently  confined  there 
within  narrow  limits. 

The  patriarch  of         V.  The  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
ConBtaotinopie.    jg^  ^^  ^jg  ^y^  vested  In  the  twelve  bishops  who  reside 

nearest  that  famous  capital ;  but  the  right  of  confirming  this  election,  and 
of  enabling  the  new  chosen  patriarch  to  exercise  his  spiritual  functions, 
belong  only  to  the  Turkish  emperor.  This  institution,  however,  if  it  is 
not  entirely  overturned,  is  nevertheless,  on  many  occasions,  prostituted  in 
a  shameful  manner  by  the  corruption  and  avarice  of  the  reigning  ministers. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  many  bishops,  inflamed  with  the  ambitious  lust  of 
power  and  pre-eminence,  purchase  by  money  what  they  cannot  obtain  by 
merit ;  and,  seeing  themselves  excluded  from  the  patriarchal  dignity  by 
the  suffrages  of  their  brethren,  find  an  open  and  ready  way  to  it  by  the 
mercenary  services  of  men  in  power.  Nay,  what  is  yet  more  deplorable 
has  frequently  happened  ;  even  that  prelates,  who  have  been  chosen  in  the 
lawful  way  to  this  eminent  ofiice,  have  been  deposed,  in  order  to  make  way 


*  For  an  account  of  tbe  patriarchate  of 
Alexandria,  and  tbe  varioui  prelates  who  have 
filled  that  see,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult 
Solerii  Commentar.  de  Patriarchis  Alexan- 
drinis,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  fifth  Yolume  of 
tbe  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mensis  Junii;  as  also 
the  Oriens  Cbristianus  of  Le  Quien,  torn.  ii. 
p.  329.  Tbe  nature  of  their  office,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  autbority,  and  the  manner  of 
their  creation,  are  accurately  described  by 
Eus.  Renaudot,  in  his  Dissertatio  de  Patri- 
orcha  Alexandrine,  which  is  publisbed  in  the 
first  Tolume  of  his  Liturgice  Orientales,  p.  365. 
The  Grecian  Patriarch  has,  at  tliis  day,  no 
bishops  under  his  jurisdiction ;  the  chorepis- 
copi  or  rural  bishops  alone  are  subject  to  his 
autbority.  All  the  bishops  acknowledge  as 
their  chief  the  patriareh  of  the  Monophysites, 
who  is,  in  effect,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

^  The  JtMuits  baye  prefixed  a  particular 
and  learned  account  of  the  patriarchs  of  An- 
tioch to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Acta  SS. 
Mensis  Julli,  in  which,  however,  there  are 
some  omissions  and  defects.  Add  to  this  the 
account  that  is  given  of  the  district  or  diocese 
of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  Mich.  Le 
Quien,  in  his  Oriens  Cbristianus,  torn.  ii.  p. 
670,  and  by  Blasius  Tertius,  in  his  "Siria 
Sacra,  ou  Descrittione  Historico-Geograpliica 
delle  duo  Chlese  Patriarchuli,  Antiocbia,  et 


Gierusalenime,**  published  in  folio  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  1695.  There  are  three  bishops  in 
Syria,  who  claim  the  title  and  dignity  of  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch.  The  first  is  the  bishop  of 
the  Mclchites,  a  name  given  to  the  Christians 
in  Syria  who  follow  tbe  doctrine,  institutions, 
and  worship  of  the  Greek  church ;  the  second 
is  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Syrian  Monophy- 
sites ;  and  tbe  third  is  the  ehief  of  tbe  Moron- 
ites,  who  hold  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  Tbe  last  bishop  pretends  to  be  the 
true  and  lawful  patriarch  of  Antiocb,  and  is 
acknowledged  as  such,  or  at  least  receives  this 
denomination  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  And 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  pope  creates  at  Rome 
a  patriarch  of  Antioch  of  his  own  choice.  So 
that  the  see  of  Antioch  has,  at  this  day,  four 
patriarchs,  one  from  the  Greeks,  two  from  the 
Syrians,  and  one  created  at  Rome,  who  is 
patriarch  m  jpartHbus^  i,  e.  titular  patriarch, 
according  to  the  signification  of  that  usual 
phrase. 

^  tt^  Syria  is  here  erroneously  placed  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  evidently 
belongs  to  that  of  Antioch,  in  which  also  Dr. 
Mofiheim  ])laces  it  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

'  Bias.  Tertii  Siria  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  p.  1 65 ; 
D.  Papebrocbti  Comment  de  Patriarch.  Hiero- 
lolym.  torn.  iii. ;  Actor.  Sanct.  Mens.  Maii ; 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  torn.  iii.  p.  102. 
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for  ofliersy  whose  only  pretensions  were  ambition  and  bribery.  And  indeed, 
generally  speaking,  he  is  looked  upon  by  the  Turkish  viziers  as  tlie  most 
qualified  for  the  office  of  patriarch  who  surpasses  his  competitors  in  the 
number  and  value  of  the  presents  he  employs  on  that  occasion.  It  is  true, 
some  accounts  worthy  of  credit  represent  the  present  state  of  the  Greek 
church  as  advantageously  changed  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  reported,  that, 
as  the -Turkish  manners  have  gradually  assumed  a  milder  and  more  humane 
cast,  the  patriarchs  live  under  their  dominion  with  more  security  land 
repose  than  they  did  some  ages  ago.* 

The  power  of  the  patriarch  among  a  people  dispirited  by  oppression, 
and  sunk,  through  their  extreme  ignorance,  into  the  grossest  supersti* 
tion,  must  undoubtedly  be  very  considerable  and  extensive ;  and  such  in- 
deed it  is.  Its  extent,  however,  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  causes  now 
mentioned,  but  to  others  that  give  no  small  weight  and  lustre  to  the  pa* 
triarchal  dignity.  For  this  prelate  does  not  only  call  councils  by  his  own 
authority,  in  order  to  decide,  by  their  assistance,  the  controversies  that 
arise,  and  to  make  use  of  their  prudent  advice  and  wise  deliberations  in 
directing  the  affiurs  of  the  church ;  his  prerogatives  go  yet  farther,  and, 
by  the  special  permission  of  the  emperor,  he  administers  justice  and  takes 
cognizance  of  civil  causes  among  the  members  of  his  communion. 
His  influence  is  maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Tuikiah  monarch,  and,  on  the  other,  by  his  right  of  excommunicating  the 
disobedient  members  of  the  Greek  church.  This  right  gives  the 
patriarchs  a  singular  degree  of  influence  and  authority,  as  notlung  has  a 
more  terrifying  aspect  to  that  people  than  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, which  they  reckon  among  the  greatest  and  most  tremendous  evils. 
The  revenue  of  this  prelate  is  drawn  particularly  from  the  churches 
that  are  subject  to  his  jurisdiction;  and  its  produce  varies  according 
to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Greek  Christians,  whose  condi« 
tion  is  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes.' 

The  doctriae  of  ^^'  '^^^  Holy  ScriptuTcs,  and  the  decrees  of  the  first 

tbe  Gntik  seven  general  councils,  are  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks 

*  "*  as  the  rule  of  their  faith.     It  is  received,  however,  as  a 

maxim  established  by  long  custom,  that  no  private  person  has  a  right  to 
explain,  for  himself  or  others,  either  the  declarations  of  scripture  or  the 
decisions  of  these  councils ;  and  that  the  patriarch,  with  his  brethren,  are 
alone  authorised  to  consult  these  oracles,  and  to  declare  their  meaning. 
And,  accordingly,  the  declarations  of  this  prelate  are  looked  upon  as 
sacred  and  infallible  durections,  whose  authority  is  supreme,  and  which  can 
neither  be  transgressed  nor  disregarded  without  the  utmost  impiety.  The 
substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  is  contained  in  a  treatise 
entitled  The  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern 
Church,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Peter  Mogislaus,  bishop  of  Kiow,  in  a 
provincial  council  assembled  in  that  city.  This  Confession  was  translated 
into  Greek,'  and  publicly  approved  and  adopted,  in  the  year  1643,  by 


«  Le  Qnien,  ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  145 ;  Eltner, 
BflKhrribttOg  der  Griechiiehen  Ghriiten  in 
dir  Tnickey,  p.  54. 

'  Coper,  a  Jesuit,  hai  giten  m  History  of 
die  Patiiuchi  of  ContUntinopIe,  io  the  Acta 
SBiictonim  Mentii  Aaguiti,  t  i.  p.  1—257. 
There  ia  alio  a  rtry  ample  account  both  of 
the  tee  of  Conitantinople  and  ita  patriarcbt,  In 
the  first  Tolame  of  the  Oriens  Chriitianus  of 

VOL.  II. 


Mich.  Le  Qnien,  who  treats  moreover  of  the 
Latin  Patriarchs  of  that  city,  in  the  third  yo- 
lume  of  the  same  work,  p.  786.  See  also  a  brief 
account  of  the  power  and  revennes  of  the  pre- 
sent patriarch,  and  of  the  names  of  the  several 
sees  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  in  Smith, 
De  Eccles.  Qr»cic  Hodiemo  Statu,  p.  48 — 59. 
'  It  wu  originally  composed  in  the  Russian 
langosje. 
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Parthenius  of  Constantinople,  and  all  the  other  Grecian  patriarchs.  It 
was  afterwards  published  in  Ghreek  and  Latin,  at  the  expense  of  Panagiota, 
the  Turkish  emperor's  interpreter,  a  man  of  great  opulence  and  liberality, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  Greek  Christians  ;  and 
it  was  also  enriched  with  a  recommendatory  letter,  composed  by  Nectaiius, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem >  It  appears  evidently,  from  this  Confession,  that 
the  Greeks  differ  widely  from  the  Totaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose 
doctrines  they  reject,  and  treat  with  indignation  in  several  places  ;  but  it 
appears,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  religious  tenets  are  equally  remote 
from  those  of  other  Christian  societies.  So  that,  whoever  peruses  this 
treatise  with  attention,  will  be  frilly  convinced  how  much  certain  writers 
are  mistaken  who  imagine  that  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  union 
of  the  Greeks  with  this  or  the  other  Christian  community  are  but  small 
and  inconsiderable.* 

The  design  of  VII.  The  Votaries  of  Rome  have  found  this  to  be  true 

uniting  the  on  many  occasions.  And  the  Lutherans  made  an  experi- 
Proteetants  mie-  ment  of  the  same  kind,  when  they  presented  a  fruitless 
carrici.  invitation  to  the  Greek  churches  to  embrace  their  doctrine 

and  discipline,  and  live  with  them  in  religious  communion.  The  first  steps 
in  this  laudable  attempt  were  taken  by  Melancthon,  who  sent  to  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  a  copy  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  translated 
into  Greek  by  Paul  Dolscius.  This  present  was  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
in  which  the  learned  and  humane  professor  of  Wittemberg  represented  the 
protestant  doctrine  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  £uthfulness,  hoping 
that  the  artless  charms  of  tnith  might  touch  the  heart  of  the  Grecian  pre- 
late. But  his  hopes  were  disappointed ;  for  the  patriarch  did  not  deign 
even  to  send  him  an  answer.^  After  this  the  divines  of  Tubingen  re- 
newed, with  his  successor  Jeremiah,^  the  correspondence  which  had  been 
begun  by  Melancthon.  They  wrote  frequently,  during  the  course  of  seve- 
ral years,^  to  the  new  patriarch,  sent  him  another  copy  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  together  with  a  Compend  of  Theology,  composed  by  Heer- 
brand,  and  translated  into  Grreek  by  Martin  Crusius ;  nor  did  they  leave 
unemployed  any  means  which  a  pious  and  well-conducted  zeal  could  sug- 
gest as  proper  to  gain  over  this  prelate  to  their  communion.     The  fruits. 


^  Thii  eonfettion  wai  published  in  8vo  at 
Leipsic,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Laur. 
Normannus,  in  tbe  year  1695.  In  the  pn>> 
face  we  are  informed,  thst  it  bad  been  com- 
posed by  Nectarius;  but  this  assertion  is  re- 
futed by  Nectarius  himself,  in  a  letter  which 
follows  immediately  the  preface.  It  is  also 
affirmed,  both  in  the  preface  and  title-page, 
that  this  is  the  first  public  edition  that  has 
been  given  of  the  Greek  confession.  But  this 
assertion  it  also  fiUse;  since  it  is  well  known 
that  it  was  published  in  Holland  in  tb«  year 
1662,  at  tbe  expense  of  Panagiota.  The  Ger- 
man translation  of  this  confession  was  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  in  4to,  in 
1727.  The  learned  Jo.  Christ.  Kocherius 
has  given,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  erudi- 
tion, an  ample  account  both  of  this  and  the 
other  confessions  received  among  the  Greeks, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Theologiss  Symbol,  p.  45, 
and  53,  and  the  laborious  Dr.  Uofman,  prin- 
cipal Professor  of  Divinity  at  Wittemberg, 
published  at  Dreslaw,  in  1751,  a  new  edition 
of  tbe  Orthodox  Confession,  with  an  historical 


account  of  it  Those  who  are  desiroas  of  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  famous  Pana> 
pota,  to  "a horn  this  confession  is  indebted  for 
a  considerable  part  of  its  credit,  and  who  has 
rendered  to  the  Greek  church  in  general  the 
most  eminent  services,  will  find  it  in  Cante- 
mir^s  Histoire  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  torn.  iiL 
p.  149. 

'  The  learned  Fabricins  has  given,  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Gr»ca,  p. 
441,  an  exact  and  ample  list  of  the  writers 
whom  it  is  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  the 
forming  a  just  notion  of  the  state,  drcnm- 
stances,  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church. 

J  Leo  AUatius,  De  Perpetua  Consensione 
Ecdesic  Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  iii  cap.  viit. 
sect.  ii.  p.  1005. 

^  1t>  The  name  of  the  former  patriarch 
was  Joseph.  In  the  year  1559,  he  liad  sent 
his  deacon  Demetrius  to  Wittemberg,  to  inform 
himself  upon  the  spot  of  the  genius  and  doc- 
trines of  the  protestant  religion. 

*  This  correspondence  commenced  in  the 
year  1576,  and  ended  in  1581. 
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however,  of  this  correspondence  were  very  inconsidenible,  and  wholly 
consisted  in  a  few  letters  from  the  Ghreek  patriarch,  written,  indeed,  with 
an  amiable  spirit  of  benevolence  and  cordiality,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
terms  which  showed  the  impossibility  of  the  union  so  .much  desired  by 
the  protestants.  The  whole  strain  of  these  letters  discovered  in  the 
Greeks  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  attempting  to 
dissolve  it  in  the  present  situation  and  circumstances  of  th^  people."^ 
MiBenbie  state  of  VIII.  Nothing,  indeed,  more  deplorable  can  be  con- 
dM  Greeks.  ceived  than  the  state  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Greeks 
since  their  subjection  to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Turkish  emperors. 
Since  that  fatal  period,  almost  all  learning  and  science,  human  and  divine, 
have  been  extinguished  among  them.  They  have  neither  schools,  col- 
leges, nor  any  of  those  literary  establishments  that  ennoble  human  nature, 
by  sowing  in  the  mind  the  immortal  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Tliose  few  that  surpass  the  vulgar  herd  in  intellectual  acquirements,  have 
deiived  thia  advantage  from  the  schools  of  learning  in  Sicily  or  Italy, 
where  the  studious  Greeks  usually  repair  in  quest  of  knowledge,  or  from 
a  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  and  more  especially  of  the 
theology  of  St.  Thomas,  which  they  have  translated  into  their  native 
language.* 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  notion  of  the  learning  of  the  modem  Greeks,  that 
is  entertained  by  all  the  European  Christians,  as  well  Roman  catholics  as 
IHDtestants,  and  it  is  built  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  and  supported  by 
testimonies  of  every  kind.  Many  of  the  Greeks  deny  with  obstinacy  this 
inglorious  charge,  and  not  only  defend  their  countrymen  against  the  im- 
putation of  such  gross  ignorance,  but  even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  in  as  flourishing  a  state  in  modem 
Greece  as  they  were  in  any  period  of  the  history  of  diat  nation.  Among 
the  writers  that  exalt  the  learning  of  the  modem  Greeks  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  the  first  place  is  due  to  an  eminent  historian,^  who  has 
taken  much  pains  to  demonstrate  the  error  of  those  who  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  For  this  purpose  he  has  not  only  composed  a  list  of  the  learned 
men  that  adorned  that  country  in  the  last  century,  but  also  makes  mention 
of  an  academy  founded  at  Constantinople  by  a  certain  Greek,  whose  name 
was  Manolax,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  sciences,  are  taught  with  the  utmost  success  and  applause, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  sages  of  Greece.  But  all  this,  though 
matter  of  fact,  does  by  no  means  amount  to  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
point  in  question.  It  only  proves  what  was  never  doubted  by  any  thinking 
person,  that  the  populous  nation  of  the  Chreeks,  in  which  there  is  such  a 
considerable  number  of  ancient,  noble,  and  opalent  families,  is  not  entirely 
destitute  of  men  of  learning  and  genius.  But  it  does  not  at  all  demon- 
strate that  this  nation,  considered  in  general,  is  at  present  enriched  with 
science,  either  sacred  or  profane,  or  makes  any  shining  figure  in  the 
republic  of  letters.     In  a  nation  which,  generally  speaking,  is  sunk  in  the 

most  barbarous  ignorance,  some  men  of  genius  and  learning  may  arise,  and 

-       ■  I    ■    .        ■  ,  ■„ ,. ,  .  t  ,1   . 1  ■  --  ■  I , ,  . . — - —  ■  ■  '  — - 

■  All  the  acta  and  papers  relating  to  this  at  Rome  in  the  year  1730;  Lami   Delidie 

eorrespondenoe  were  published  in  one  volume  Rrnditorum.  torn.  viil.  p:  176. 
at  Wtttemberg,  111  the  year  1684.    See  Christ.  ■  Qy  The  translator  has  inserted  the  note 

MaUh.  PlafBi  Liber  de  Actis  et  Scriptis  Pub-  of  the  original  into  the  following  paragnph  of 

lids  Eccleste  Wittembergicse,  p.  50 ;  see  also  the  English  text,  which  begins  thus :  Such,  at 

J.  Alb.  Psbridi  Bib! loth.  Gnecse,  vol.  z.  p.  least,  dec. 

517;  Emman.  a  Schelstrate,  Acta  Ecdeaiae  •  See  Dem.  t^antemir,  Histoire  de  TEm- 

eootim  Lntheri  HKretin,  published  pire  Ottoman,  torn.  ii.  p.  38. 
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shine  like  meteors  in  a  gloomy  firmament.  With  respect  to  the  academy 
founded  at  Constantinople,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  literary  establish- 
ment, so  necessary  and  yet  so  recent,  confirms  the  judgment  that  has  been 
almost  universally  formed  concerning  the  erudition  of  the  Greeks. 

This  ignorance,  that  reigns  among  the  Greeks,  has  the  most  pernicious 
influence  upon  their  morals.  Licentiousness  and  impiety  not  only  abound 
among  the  people,  but  also  dishonour  their  leaders ;  and  the  calamities 
that  arise  from  this  corruption  of  manners  are  deplorably  augmented  by 
their  endless  contentions  and  divisions.  Their  religion  is  a  motley  col- 
lection of  ceremonies,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  either  ridiculously 
trifling,  or  shockingly  absurd.  Yet  they  are  much  more  zealous  in  retain- 
ing and  observing  these  senseless  rites,  than  in  maintaining  the  doctrine, 
or  obeying  the  precepts,  of  the  religion  they  profess.  Their  misery  would 
be  extreme,  were  it  not  for  the  support  they  derive  from  the  Greeks  who 
perform  the  functions  of  physicians  and  interpreters  at  the  emperor's 
court;  and  who,  by  their  opulence  and  credit,  frequently  interpose  to 
reconcile  the  differences  or  to  ward  off  the  dangers  tbat  so  often  portend 
the  destruction  of  their  church. 

The  Oi««k  church  IX.  The  Russians,  Georgians,  and  Mingielians,  adopt 
forelgBjtTriiuc-  ^^®  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church,  though 
tion.  they  are  entirely  free  from  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 

of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  prelate 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Rus- 
sians, to  whom  he  sent  a  bishop  whenever  a  vacancy  happened.  But, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  this  privilege  ceased  by  the  follow- 
ing incident.  Jeremiah,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  undertook  a  journey 
into  Muscovy,  to  levy  pecuniary  succours  against  his  rival  Metrophanes, 
and  to  drive  him,  by  force  of  money,  from  the  patriarchal  throne.  On 
this  occasion  the  Muscovite  monks,  in  compliance,  no  doubt,  with  the 
secret  orders  of  the  grand  duke  Theodore,  the  son  of  John  Basilides, 
employed  all  the  influence  both  of  threatenings  and  supplications  Uy  en- 
gage Jeremiah  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Muscovite  nation  an  independent 
patriarch.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  unable  to  resist*  such  pow- 
erful solicitations,  was  forced  to  yield;  and  accordingly,  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Moscow,  in  the  year  1589,  nominated  and  proclaimed  Job, 
archbishop  of  Rostow,  the  first  patriarch  of  the  Muscovites.  This  extra- 
ordinary step  was,  however,  taken  on  condition  that  every  new  patriarch 
of  the  Russians  should  demand  the  consent  and  suflrage  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  pay,  at  certain  periods  fixed  for  that  purpose,  five 
hundred  gold  ducats.  The  transactions  of  this  Muscovite  council  were 
afterwards  ratified  in  one  assembled  by  Jeremiah  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  1593,  to  which  ratification  the  Turkish  emperor '  gave  his 
solemn  consent.^  But  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  patriarch  of 
Moscow  were  still  farther  extended  about  the  middle  of  the  following  age,- 
when  the  four  eastern  patriarchs,  under  the  pontificate  of  Dionysius  II., 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  exempted  him,  at  the  renewed  solicitation  of 
the  grand  duke  pf  Muscovy,  from  the  double  obligation  of  paying  tribute, 
and  of  depending,  for  the  confirmation  of  his  election  and  installation,  on 
a  foreign  jurisdiction.^ 

TheGeorgianiud  X.  The  Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  or,  as  they  were 
HingieiiMii.       anciently  called,  the  Iberians  and  Colchians,  have  declined 

P  See  Anton.  Poasevini  Moicom;   Mich.       in  the  Catalogui  Codic.  BiSS.  BiUioth.  Tftu* 
Le  Quieo,  Oricna  CbrisUanus,  torn.  i.  p.  1 292 ;       rineni.  p.  433 — 469. 
•ee  alio  A  relation  of  tbbtnnBaction,pablithed  ^  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chrittuiii.  torn.  L  p. 
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SO  remarkably  since  the  Mahometan  dominion  has  been  established  in 
these  countries,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians.    Such,  in   a  more  especial  manner,  is  the  depraved  state  of  the 
latter,  who  wander  about  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  lead  a  savage 
and  undisciplined  life;  for,  among  the  Georgians,  or  Iberians,  there  are 
yet  some  remains  of  religion,  morals,  and  humanity.     These  nations  have 
a  pontiff  at  their  head,  whom  tttey  call  The  Catholic ;  they  have  also  their 
bishops  and  priests ;  bat  these  spiritual  rulers  are  a  dishonour  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  their  ignorance,  avarice,  and  profligacy ;  they  surpass  almost 
the  populace  in  the  corruption  of  their  manners,  and,  grossly  ignorant 
themselves  of  the  truths  and  principles  of  religion,  they  never  entertain 
the  least  thought  of  instructing  the  people.     If,  therefore,  it  be  affirmed 
that  the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  at  this  day,  are  neither  attached  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Monophysites,  nor  to  those  of  the  Nestorians,  but 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  this  must  be  affirmed  rather  in 
consequence  of  probable  conjecture,  than  of  certain  knowledge  ;  since  it  is 
impossible  almost  to  know,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  what  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  people  who  seem  to  lie  in  the  thickest  darkness.     Any 
remains  of  religion  that  are  observable  among  them,  are  entirely  compre* 
bended  in  certain  sacred  festivals  and  external  ceremonies,  of  which  the 
former  are  celebrated,  and  the  latter  are  performed,  without  the  least  ap^ 
peaiance  of  decency;    so  that  the  priests  administer  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  with  as  little  respect  and  devotion,  as  if 
they  were  partaking  of  an  ordinary  repast.' 

XI.  The  eastern  Christians,  who  renounce  the  commu* 
nion  of  the  Greek  church,  and  differ  from  it  both  in  doc- 
trine and  worship,  may  be  comprehended  under  two  distinct 
classes.  To  the  former  belong  the  Monophosites,  or 
Jacobites,  so  called  from  Jacob  Albardai,'  who  declare  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  there  is  only  one  nature ; 
while  the  latter  comprehends  the  followers  of  Nestorius,  frequently  called 
Chaldaeans,  from  the  country  where  they  principally  reside,  and  who  sup- 
pose that  they  are  two  distinct  persons  or  natures  in  the  son  of  God. 
The  Monophosites  are  subdivided  into  two  sects  or  parties,  the  one  Afri- 
can, the  other  Asiatic.  At  the  head  of  the  Asiatics  is  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  resides,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Ananias, 
which  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Merdin,  and  sometimes  at  Merdin,  his 
episcopal  seat ;  as  also  at  Amida,  Aleppo,  and  other  Syrian  cities.'     The 


Of  tfae  eastern 
diiuctaes  that 
•eparate  trom 
the  eommoiiloii 
•f  the  Greek* 
and  Latina. 


155;  Nie.  Bei^gioa,  De  Ercleaia  Mascovitica, 
par.  I.  aec.  I.  c  zviii.  p.  164. 

'  Clemeiit.  Gallanu*,  CoDciliatio  Ecclesia 
Armenia,  cum  Romaoa,  torn.  i.  p.  156 ;  Cliaiv 
dia,  Yojage  en  Pene,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  67,  where 
the  reader  will  find  Jot.  Mar.  Zampi's  R^ia^ 
tion  de  la  Colcfaide  et  Mtngi^lie;  Lambert! 
Relation  de  la  Colchide  ou  Mingr^lie,  in  the 
R^eil  dea  Yojaget  an  Nord.  torn.  ^ii.  p.  160 ; 
Le  Qaien,  Orient  Chrittianus,  torn.  i.  p.  1333, 
1339;  ece  alto  Rich.  Simon.  Hisioire  Cri- 
tiqoe  dea  Dogmec  et  C^6moniet  des  Chr^- 
UeoB  Orieniaux,  ch.  ▼.  and  ▼!.  p.  71,  in  which 
the  learned  author  endeayours  to  remove,  at 
Icatt,  a  part  of  the  reproach  under  which  the 
Geoigiant  and  Mingrelians  labour,  on  iceount 
of  their  Biippotcd  ignorance  and  corruption. 
The  Catholics  or  pontiffs  of  Georgia  and  Min- 
grelia  are,  at  this  daj,  independent  of  any  fo- 


reign jurisdiction ;  they  are,  however,  obliged 
to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

'  This  Jacob  Albardai,  or  Baradseus,  as  he 
is  called  by  others,  restored,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  which  waa 
almost  expiring,  to  its  former  vigour,  and  mo- 
delled it  anew ;  hence  they  were  called  Jaco- 
bites. This  denomination  is  commonly  used 
in  an  extensive  sense,  as  comprehending  all 
the  Monophysites,  excepting  those  of  Arme- 
nia; it  however  more  scrictly  and  properly 
belongs  to  these  Asiatic  Monophysites,  of  which 
Jacob  Albardai  was  the  restorer  and  the  chief. 
See  Simon,  Ilistoire  des  Chretiens  Orientaux, 
ch.  ix.  p.  1 M,  a  work,  nevertheless,  that  oflen 
wants  correction. 

*  Assemanni  Dissert,  de  Monophys.  torn.  ii. ; 
Biblioth.  Orient.  Clem.  Vatican,  sect.  viii. ; 
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government  of  this  prelate  is  too  extensive,  and  the  churches  over 
which  he  presides  too  numerous,  to  admit  of  his  peribrming,  himself^ 
all  the  duties  of  his  high  office ;  and  therefore  a  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  pontificate  is  given  to  a  kind  of  colleague,  who  is  called  the  Ma- 
phrian,  or  Primate  of  the  East,  and  whose  doctrine  and  discipline  &re 
said  to  be  adopted  by  the  Eastern  churches  beyond  the  Tigris.  This 
primate  used  formerly  to  reside  at  Tauris,  a  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Ar- 
menia ;  but  his  present  habitation  is  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthew^  which 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
farther  observable,  that  all  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jacobites  assume  the 
denomination  of  Ignatius." 

The  Copts  and  XII.  The  African  Monophy sites  are  under  the  jurisdic- 

AbywinUni.  ^qjj  q£  ^j^^  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  generally  resides  at 
Grand  Cairo,  and  they  are  subdivided  into  Copts  and  Abyssinians.  The 
denomination  of  Copts  comprehends  all  those  Christiana  who  dwell  in  Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  the  other  countries  adjacent,  and  whose  condition  is  truly  de- 
plorable. Oppressed  by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  Turks, 
they  draw  out  their  wretched  days  in  misery  and  want,  and  are  tmable  to 
support  either  their  patriarch  or  their  bishops.  These  are  not,  however, 
left  entirely  destitute ;  since  they  are,  in  a  manner,  maintained  by  the 
liberality  of  those  Copts,  who,  on  account  of  their  capacity  in  household 
affairs,  and  their  dexterity  in  the  exercise  of  several  manual  arts,  highly 
useful,  though  entirely  unknown  to  the  Turks,  have  gained  admittance 
into  the  principal  Mahometan  families.^  As  to  the  Aby^inians,  they 
surpass  considerably  the  Copts,  both  in  their  numbers,  their  power,  and 
their  opulence;  nor  will  this  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  they  live  under  the  dominion  of  a  Christian  emperor ;  they,  never- 
theless, consider  the  Alexandrian  pontiff  as  their  spiritual  parent  and 
chief;  and  consequently,  instead  of  choosing  their  own  bishop,  receive 
from  that  prelate  a  primate,  whom  they  call  Abunna,  and  whom  they  ac- 
knowledge as  their  ghostly  ruler." 

The  reiigiotti  doc-  XIII.  These  Monophysites  differ  from  other  Christian 
if  ?he  Sono?**  Societies,  whether  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  communion,  in 
pbytitee.  Several  points,  both  of  doctrine  and  worship ;  though  the 

principal  reason  of  their  separation  lies  in  the  opinion  they  entertain  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Following  the  doctrine  of 
Dioscorus,  Barsuma,  Xenaias,  Fullo,  and  others,  whom  they  consider  as 
the  heads  or  chief  ornaments  of  their  sect,  they  maintain  that  in  Christ  the 
divine  and  humfan  natures  were  reduced  into  one,  and  consequently  reject 
both  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  fiimous  letter  of  Leo 


Fautt.  NairoQ,  EaoplU  fidei  Catholics  ex 
Syrorum  MoDument.  part  I.  p.  40 ;  Le  Quien, 
Orieot  Christ  torn.  ii.  p.  1343. 

"  Astemymi  DiaaerUt  de  Monophjiitia, 
■ect  viii. 

*  Ronaudot  publiabed  at  Paria,  in  4to, 
in  the  year  1713,  a  very  learned  work,  re- 
latiTe  to  the  hiatory  of  the  eaatein  patri- 
arcba,  under  the  title  of  ^  Hiatoria  Alezandri- 
norum  Patriareharum  Jaoobitarum,**  iLc  He 
also  publiahed  the  OflSce  uaed  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Jacobite  Patriarch,  with  remarka, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Liturgic  Orient,  p. 
467. — The  internal  state  of  the  Alexandrian 
or  Coptic  church,  both  with  respect  to  doctrine 
and  woralup,  ia  dcKribed  by  Wanslcb,  in  hia 


**  Histoire  de  TEflise  d*Alexandrie,  que  noua 
appellona  celle  dea  Jacobitea  Coptea,^  published 
at  Paria  in  1667.  Add  to  thia  another  work 
of  the  aamc  author,  entitled,  **  R^ation  d*ua 
Toyage  en  Egypte,**  p.  293,  in  which  there  ia 
a  particular  account  of  the  Coptic  monaateriet 
and  religioua  ordcra.  See  also  **  Nouveaux 
M^moires  dea  Misaiona  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Joaua  dans  lo  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  9 ;  Mallet, 
Description  de  TEgypto,  tern.  ii.  p^  64. 

*  Job  Ludolf,  Comment*  in  ITistor. 
^thiop.  p.  451,  461,  466;  Lobo,  Voyage 
d*Abyasinic,  torn.  ii.  p.  36 ;  Nouveaux  Mi* 
moirta  dea  Missions  dans  le  licvant,  torn.  iv. 
p.  277 ;  Mich.  Lo  Quien,  Oricns  Christian, 
torn.  Ii.  p.  641. 
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the  Great*  That,  however,  they  may  not  seem  to  have  the  least  inclina- 
tion towards  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  which  they  profess  to  reject  with 
the  most  ardent  zeal,  they  propose  their  own  system  with  the  utmost 
cantion  and  circttmspection,  and  hold  the  following  obscure  principles  : 
That  the  two  natures  are  united  in  Christ  vdthout  eidier  confusion  or  mix- 
ture ;  BO  that  though  the  nature  of  our  Saviour  be  really  one,  yet  it  is  at 
the  same  time  twofold  and  compoimd/  By  this  declaration  it  appears, 
that  those  learned  men  who  look  upon  the  difference  between  the  Mono- 
physites,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  rather  as  a  dispute  about  words 
than  things,  are  not  so  far  mistaken  as  some  have  imagined.^  Be  that 
as  it  may,  both  the  Asiatic  and  African  Monophysites  of  the  present  times 
are,  generally  speaking,  so  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance,  that  their  attachment 
to  the  doctrine  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other  Christian 
societies,  is  rather  founded  on  their  own  obstinacy,  and  on  the  authority 
of  their  ancestors,  than  on  any  other  circumstance :  nor  do  they  even 
pretend  to  appeal,  in  its  behalf,  to  reason  and  argument.' 
^    .        .  XIV.    The  Armenians,*  thous^h  they   afree   with   the 

other  Monophysites  in  the  main  doctrine  of  that  sect  relat- 
ing to  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  differ  from 
them,  nevertheless,  in  many  points  of  faith,  discipline,  and  worship  ;  and 
hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  hold  no  communion  with  that  branch  of 
the  Monophysites  who  arc  Jacobites  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  that  term. 
The  Armenian  church  is  governed  by  three  patriarchs.^  The  chief  of  these, 
whose  diocese  comprehends  the  Greater  Armenia,  beholds  forty-two  arch- 
bishops subjected  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  resides  in  a  monastery  at  a  place 
called  Echmiazin.  The  revenues  of  this  spiritual  ruler  are  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  live  in  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  manner  ;^  but  there 


*  Attenunni  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement 
Tmticmn.  torn.  ii.  p.  25,  26,  29,  34,  117,  133, 
135,  277,  297,  &c— See  in  the  same  work, 
Abnlpliange^B  Subtile  Vindication  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  his  sect,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  There  is  a 
complete  and  circnmstantial  account  of  the 
religion  of  the  Abjssinians,  in  the  Theologia 
JEiiopic^  of  Qrtgory  the  Abjraaiaian,  pub- 
lished by  Fabncitta,  in  bis  Lux  evangelii 
toti  orbi  ozoriens,  p.  716,  where  there  is  also 
a  list  of  all  the  writers  who  have  given  accounts 
of  the  Abysmnians. 

y  See  Ia  Croae,  Hist  da  Chrisdanisme 
des  Indea,  p.  23 ;  Assemanni  loc  citat  torn, 
ii.  p.  291,  297  ;  Rich.  Simon,  Uistoire  dc« 
Chretiens  Orientanx,  p.  119;  Jo.  JoacH. 
Sebroderi  Tbesaums  Lingua,  Armenicse,  p^ 
276.  t>  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  terms  used  by  the  Mon<^ysites  are  sorae- 
thiqg  more  than  equivocal ;  they  are  contra- 
dictory. It  may  also  be  farther  observed, 
that  those  who  pretend  to  hold  a  middle  path 
between  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  and  Bu- 
tyebea,  were  greatly  embanassed,  as  it  was 
diBoet  impossiblB  to  oppose  the  one,  without 
adopting,  or  at  least  appearing  to  adopt,  the 
ether. 

*  The  litnigies  of  the  Copta,  the  Syrian 
^Kobites,  and  the  Abysainians,  have  been 
published,  with  learned  observations,  by  R^ 
muidot,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his 
Lituiipse  Orientalca. 

*  The  first  writer  wlio  gave  a  circnmstantial 


account  of  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Ar- 
menians, was  Clement  Galani,  an  Italian  of 
the  order  of  the  Theatina,  whose  Conciliatio 
EcclesisB  Armenicse  cum  Romans,  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  in  three  volumes,  in  folio, 
in  the  year  1650.  The  other  authors  who 
have  treated  of  this  branch  of  eccleMastical 
history,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his 
Lux  Evmngelii  toti  orbi  ezoriens,  ch.  xxxviii. 
p.  640;  to  which  must  bo  added,  Lo  Quien. 
Oriens  Christlanus,  tom.  i.  p.  1362. — The 
history  of  Christianity  in  Armenia,  which  the 
learned  La  Cnne  baa  subjoined  to  his  account 
of  the  progress  <^  the  Christian  religion  in 
Abyssinia,  and  which  was  published  at  the 
Hague,  in  1739,  is  by  no  means  answerable  to 
the  importance  and  copiousness  of  the  subject ; 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  age  and  infir- 
mities of  that  author.  For  an  account  of  the 
particular  institutions  and  rites  of  the  Arme- 
nians, see  Gemelli  Carreri  Voyage  du  Tour  da 
Monde,  tom.  ii.  p.  146. 

^  O  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  mentions  four :  but 
his  authority,  were  it  more  respectable  than 
it  really  is,  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  excellent  sources  from  whcnee  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim  draws  his  materials. 

^  R.  Simon  has  subjoined  to  his  Histoire 
des  Chretiens  Orient,  p.  217,  an  account  of 
all  the  Armenian  churches  that  are  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  grand  patriarch.  But 
this  account,  though  taken  from  Uscanus,  an 
Armenian  bishop,  is  neverthelesa  defective  in 
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is  no  mark  of  pomp  or  opulence  in  his  external  appearance,  nor  in  hia 
domestic  economy.  His  table  is  frugal,  his  habit  plain ;  nor  is  he  distin- 
guished from  the  monks,  with  whom  he  lives,  by  any  other  circumstance 
than  his  superior  power  and  authority.  He  is,  for  the  most  part,  elected 
to  his  patriarchiad  dignity  by  the  suffrages  of  the  bishops  assembled  at 
Echmiazin,  and  his  election  is  confirmed  by  the  solemn  approbation  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  The  second  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  who  is  called 
The  Catholic,  resides  at  Cis,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  rules  over  the  churches 
established  in  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  hath  twelve  arch- 
bishops under  his  jurisdiction.  He  also  at  present  acknowledges  his  sub- 
ordination to  the  patriarch  of  Echmiazin.  The  third,  and  last,  in  rank  of 
the  patriarchs  above-mentioned,  who  has  no  more  than  eight  or  nine 
bishops  under  his  dominion,  resides  in  the  island  of  Aghtamar,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  Chreat  Lake  of  Varaspuracan,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
other  Armenians  as  the  enemy  of  their  church. 

Besides  these  prelates,  who  are  patriarchs  in  the  true  senseof  that  term, 
the  Armenians  have  other  spiritual  leaders,  who  are  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Patriarchs  ;  but  this,  indeed,  is  no  more  than  an  empty  title,  unattended 
with  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Thus  the 
archbishop  of  the  Armenians,  who  lives  at  Constantinople,  and  whose 
authority  is  respected  by  the  churches  established  in  those  provinces  that 
form  the  connexion  between  Europe  and  Asia,  enjoys  the  title  of  Patriarch. 
The  same  denomination  is  given  to  the  Armenian  bishop  who  resides  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  to  the  prelate  of  the  same  nation,  who  has  his  episcopal 
seat  at  Caminiec  in  Poland,  and  governs  the  Armenian  churches  that  are 
established  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  These  bishops 
assume  the  title  of  Patriarchs,  on  account  of  some  peculiar  privileges  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  Great  Patriarch  of  Echmiazin.  For,  by  an  authority 
derived  from  this  supreme  head  of  the  Armenian  church,  they  are  allowed 
to  consecrate  bishops,  and  to  make,  every  third  year,  and  distribute, 
among  their  congregations,  the  holy  chrism,  or  ointment ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  constant  custom  among  Uie  eastern  Christians,  is  the  privilege 
of  the  patriarchs  alone.' 

The  Nettoriant,  XV.  The  Nestorians,  who  are  also  known  by  the  deno- 

or  Chaldean*.  mination  of  Chaldeans,  have  fixed  their  habitations  chiefly 
ju  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They  have  several  doctrines, 
as  well  as  some  religious  ceremonies  and  institutions,  that  are  peculiar  to 
themselves.  But  the  main  points  that  distinguish  them  from  all  other  Chris- 
tian societies,  are,  their  persuasion  that  Nestorius  was  unjustly  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  their  firm  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  prelate,  who  maintained  that  there  were  not  only  two  natures^  but  also 
two  distinct  persons  in  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church, 
this  error  was  looked  upon  as  of  the  most  momentous  and  pernicious  kind; 
but  in  our  times  it  is  esteemed  of  less  consequence,  by  persons  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  authority  in  theological  matters,  even  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctors.  They  consider  this  whole  controversy  as  a  dispute  about 
words,  and  the  opinion  of  Nestorius  as  a  nominal,  rather  than  a  real  heresy; 


maoj  reipecta.  For  an  account  of  the  resi- 
dence and  manner  of  life  of  the  patriarch  of 
Echmiazin,  see  Paul  Lucas  Voyage  au  Levant, 
torn.  ii.  p.  247,  and  Gemelli  Carrcri  Voyage 
du  Tour  du  Monde,  torn.  ii.  p.  4—10.' 

*  See  the  NouTeaux  M^mohies  dcs  Mis- 
sions de  la  Qompc^io  de  Jesus,  torn.  iii.  p. 
h — 218,  where  there  is  an  ample  and  circum- 


stantial account,  hoth  of  the  ciyil  and  reli* 
gious  state  of  the  Armenians.  This  account 
baa  been  highly  applauded  by  M.  de  la  Crcttr, 
for  the  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  industiy,  with 
which  it  is  drawn  up,  and  no  man  was  more 
conversant  in  subjects  of  this  nature  than  that 
learned  author.— -See  la  Croze,  Histoire  du 
Christianisme  d*£thiopc,  p.  846. 
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Tlieir  patriarchs. 
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that  is,  an  error  as  arising  rather  from  the  words  he  employed,  than  from 
his  intention  in  the  use  of  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Chaldeans 
attribute  to  Christ  two  natives,  and  even  two  persons ;  but  they  correct 
what  may  seem  rash  in  this  expression,  by  adding,  that  these  natures  and 
persons  are  so  closely  and  intimately  united,  that  they  have  only  one 
aspect.  Now,  the  word  barsopa,  by  which  they  express  this  aspect,  is 
prredsely  of  the  same  signification  with  the  Greek  word  irpwrunrov,  which 
signifies  a  person  ;•  and  from  hence  it  is  evident  that  they  attached  to  the 
word  aspect  the  same  idea  that  we  attach  to  the  word  person,  and  that 
they  understood  by  the  word  person  precisely  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  nature.  However  that  be,  we  must  observe  here,  to  the  lasting 
honour  of  the  Nestorians,  that  of  all  the  Christian  societies  established  in 
the  East,  they  have  been  the  most  carefril  and  successful  in  avoiding  a 
multitude  of  superstitious  opinions  and  practices  that  have  infected  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.'  * 

XVI.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Nestorianism,  the  various 
branches  of  that  numerous  and  powerful  sect  were  under 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  same  pontiff,  or  catholic,  who  resided  first 
at  Bagdat,  and  afterwards  at  Mosul.     But  in  this  century  the  Nestorians 
were  divided  into  two  sects.     They  had  chosen,  in  the  year  1552,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  two  bishops  at  the  same  time,  Simeon  Barmana  and 
John  Sulaka,  otherwise  named  Siud.     The  latter,  to  strengthen  his  inter* 
est,  and  to  triumph  over  his  competitor,  went  directly  to   Rome,  and 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction,  that  he  might  be  supported  by  the  credit  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.     In  the  year  1555,  Simeon  Denha,  archbishop  of  Gelu, 
adopted  the  party  of  the  frigitive  patriarch,  who  had  embraced  the  com» 
munion  of  the  Latin  church  ;  and,  being  afterwards  chosen  patriarch  him- 
self, fixed  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Ormia,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Persia,  where  his  successors  still  continue,  and  are  all  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Simeon.     So  far  down  as  the  last  century,  these  patriarchs  per- 
severed in  their  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  but  seem  at  present 
to  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  it.'    The  great  Nestorian  pontiffs, 
who  form  the  opposite  party,  and  look  with  a  hostile  eye  on  this  little 
patriarch,  have  since  the  year  1559  been  distinguished  by  the  general 
denomination   of  Elias,  and   reside   constantly  in   the   city  of  Mosul. >> 
Their  spiritual  dominion  is  very  extensive,  takes  in  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
and  comprehends  also  within  its  circuit  the  Arabian  Nestorians ;   as  also 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the  coast  of  Malabar.' 
Theremainiof  XVII.  Beside  the   Christian  societies   now  mentioned, 

aocknt  lecta.       y^iiQ  gtiH  retained  some  faint  shadow  at  least  of  that  system 
of  religion  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  there  were  other  sects  dis- 


*  It  ia  in  thia  maDner  that  tbe  »enfciiiienta 
of  the  Neatoriana  are  explained  in  the  in* 
•criptioiii  which  adorn  the  tombs  of  their  pativ 
archa  in  tbe  ciij  of  Moaul. — See  Asteroannl 
BiUkrtb.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn,  iti,  par.  II. 
p.  210;  R.  GUmon,  Hiatoire  de  la  Creance 
dca  Cbn^tieni  Orientanr,  ch.  ti.  p.  94 ;  Pe- 
traa  StnoQEa,  De  Dogmatibna  Chaldteorum, 
pobtiahed  in  8to,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  16 17. 

'  See  tbe  learned  dinertation  of  Aaeemanni 
de  Syria  Neatorianua,  which  occupies  entirely 
tbe  foorth  volome  of  his  Biblioth.  Oriental. 
Vatican.,  and  which  aeems  to  bare  been  much 
conanltcd,  and  pertly  copied,  by  Mich.  Le 


Qaien,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Oriena 
Chriatianns,  p.  1078. 

f  See  JoB.Sim.As9emanni  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  538,  and  torn.  ii.  p.  456. 

^  A  list  of  the  Neatorian  pontiffa  ia  given  by 
Aaaemanni,  in  hia  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic  t.  iii. 
par.  I.  p.  611,  which  is  corrected,  however,  in 
the  aame  volume,  par.  II.  p.  cm L. ;  aec  alao  Lo 
Qaien,  Oriena  Cbriatianua,  t.  ii.  p.  1078. 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  account  of 
the  Chriatiftua  of  St.  Thomas  in  La  Croze, 
Hiatoire  du  Chriatianiame  dca  Indes.  See  also 
Asaemanui  loc.  citat.  torn.  iii.  part  II.  cap.  iz« 
p.  ccccziii. 
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persed  through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  whose  principles  and  doctrines  were 
highly  pernicious.  These  sects  derived  their  origin  from  the  Ebionites, 
ValentinianSy  Manicheans,  Basilidians,  and  other  separatists,  who  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  excited  schisms*  and  Actions  in  the  chnrch. 
Equally  abhorred  by  Turks  and  Christians,  and  thus  suffering  oppression 
from  all  quarters,  they  declined  from  day  to  day,  and  fell  at  length  into 
such  barbarous  superstition  and  ignorance,  as  extingnished  among  them 
every  spark  of  true  religion.  Thus  were  they  reduced  to  the  wretched  and 
ignominious  figure  they  at  present  make,  having  fallen  from  the  privil^es, 
and  almost  forfeited  the  very  name,  of  Christians.  The  sect  who  pass  in 
the  East  under  the  denomination  of  Sabians,  who  call  themselves  Mendai 
Ijahi,  or  the  disciples  of  John,  and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  John,  because  they  yet  retain  some  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
is  probably  of  Jewish  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
ancient  Hemerobaptists,  of  whom  the  writers*of  ecclesiastical  history  make 
frequent  mention.^  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  that  John,  whom  they 
consider  as  the  founder  of  their  sect,  bears  no  sort  of  similitude  to  John 
the  Baptist,  but  rather  resembles  the  person  of  that  name  whom  the 
ancient  writers  represent  as  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  Hemerobaptists.^ 
These  ambiguous  Christians,  whatever  their  origin  be,  dwell  in  Persia 
and  Arabia,  and  principally  at  Bassora;  and  their  religion  consists  in 
bodily  washings,  performed  frequently,  and  with  great  solemnity ,'  and 
attended  with  certain  ceremonies  which  the  priests  mingle  with  this  su- 
perstitious service.* 


i  (t9*  The  Mct  of  Hemerobaptitti  ftmong 
the  Jews  were  bo  called  from  their  washing 
themaelvet  every  day,  and  their  performing 
this  custom  with  the  greatest  solemn ity,  as  a 
religious  rite,  necessary  to  salration.  The 
account  of  this  sect  given  by  Epiphanius,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  book  of  heresies,  has 
been  treated  as  a  fiction,  in  consequence  of 
the  suspicions  of  inaccuracy,  and  want  of  ve- 
racity, under  which  that  author  too  justly 
labours.  Nay,  the  existenoe  of  the  Hemerop 
baptists  has  been  denied,  but  without  reason, 
since  they  are  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Eusebius,  and  many  other  ancient  writers, 
every  way  worthy  of  credit  That  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  John  were  descended  from  this 
sect,  is  rendered  probable  by  many  reasons,  of 
which  the  principal  and  the  most  satisfactory 
may  be  seen  in  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
work  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  entitled,  Moshemii 
De  Rebus  Christianorum  ante  Constantinum 
Msgnum  Commentarii,  p.  44. 

^  (^  See  the  preceding  note. 

^  fty  The  Mendseans  at  present  perform 
these  ablutions  only  once  in  a  year.  See 
Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christians  ante  Comst 
Mag.  Comment,  p.  45. 

"  See  the  work  of  a  learned  CarmeKte, 
named  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  published  It  Rome,  in 
8vo,  in  the  year  1652,  under  the  following 
Utle;  "Narratio  originis  rituum  et  errorum 
Christianorum  S.  Johannis';  cui  adjungitur 
discursus,  per  modum  Dialogi,  in  quo  confu- 
tantnr  xxxiv.  errores  ejusdem  nationis.** 
Eugelb.  Kaempfcri  AmoBuitates  Exottcse,  Fas- 
cic.  II.  Rel.  XI.  p.  35 ;  Salens  preface  to  bti 


English  Translation  of  the  Koran,  p.  16 ;  A»- 
scmanni  Bibliolh.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  par.  XL 
p.  609  ;  Tbevenot,  Voyages,  tom.  iv.  p.  584  ; 
Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient  p.  725. — The  very 
learned  Bayer  had  composed  an  historical  ac- 
count of  these  MemUeana,  which  contained  a 
variety  of  curious  and  interesting  facta,  and  of 
which  he  designed  that  I  should  be  the  editor, 
but  a  sudden  death  prevented  his  executing 
his  intention.  He  vros  of  opinion  (as  appears 
from  the  Thesaurus  Epistolicus  Cnnuanua, 
tom.  i.  p.  21,)  that  these  Mendoans,  or  dis- 
ciples of  St  John,  were  a  branch  of  the  an- 
cient Manichseans;  which  opinion  La  Croxe 
himself  seems  to  have  adopted,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  work  now  cited,  torn.  iii.  p.  9), 
52.  But  there  is  really  nothing,  either  in 
the  doctrines  or  manners  of  this  sect,  that  re- 
sembles the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  Ma- 
nicheans. Henoe  several  learned  mm  con- 
jecture, that  they  derive  their  origin  from  tlie 
ancient  idolaters  who  worshipped  a  plurality 
of  gods,  and  more  e^edally  from  thoae  wlio 
paid  religious  adoc^tion  to  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  who  were  called  by  the  Arabians  Sabiana, 
or  Sabeans  (Sabini.)  This  opinien  haa  been 
maintained  with  much  ernditioB  by  the  ftasotts 
Fourmunt,  in  a  Dissertation  inserted  in  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  th«  M^irfres  da  TAcar 
d^ie  des  Inscriptions  et  dee  B«Ubs  Lettiea, 
p.  28.  But  it  is  absolutely  grouadlesa,  and 
has  not  even  a  shadow  of  probability,  if  we 
except  the  name  which  the  Mahometana  usu- 
al iy  give  to  this  sect  The  Mendieans  them* 
selves  acknowledge,  that  ^bey  are  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  that  they  were  translated  out  of 
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TheJMidiaDBor         XVIII.  The  Jasidians  or  Jezdaeans,  of  whose  religion 
Jeadxmni.  ^^^  manners  many  reports  of  a  very  doubtful  nature  are 

given  by  voyage  writers,  are  an  unsettled  wandering  tribe,  who  frequent 
the  Gordian  mountains,  and  the  deserts  of  Curdistan,  a  province  of  Persia; 
the  character  of  whose  inhabitants  has  something  in  it  peculiarly  fierce  and 
intractable.  The  Jezdaeans  are  divided  into  black  and  white  members. 
The  former  are  the  priests  and  rulers  of  the  sect,  who  go  arrayed  in  sable 
garments ;  while  the  latter,  who  compose  the  multitude,  are  clothed  in 
white.  Their  system  of  religion  is  certainly  very  singular,  and  is  not 
hitherto  sufficiently  known ;  though  it  is  evidently  composed  of  some 
Christian  doctrines,  and  a  motley  mixture  of  fictions  drawn  from  a  dif- 
ferent source.  They  are  dbtinguished  from  the  other  corrupt  sects,  that 
have  dishonoured  Christianity,  by  the  peculiar  impiety  of  their  opinion 
concerning  the  evil  genius.  This  malignant  principle  they  call  Karubin 
or  Cherubim,  t.  e.  one  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And 
if  they  do  not  directly  address  religious  worship  to  this  evil  minister,  they 
treat  him  at  least  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  not  only  abstain,  themselves, 
from  offering  him  any  marks  of  hatred  or  contempt,  but  moreover  will  not 
suffer  any  contumelious  treatment  to  be  given  him  by  others.  Nay,  they 
are  said  to  carry  this  reverence  and  circumspection  to  such  an  excessive 
height,  that  no  efforts  of  persecution,  no  torments,  not  even  death  itself, 
can  engage  them  to  conceive  or  express  an  abhorrence  of  this  evil  genius ; 
and  that  they  will  make  no  scruple  to  put  to  death  such  persons  as  express, 
in  their  presence,  an  aversion  to  him." 

Tbe  Darnsteiu  or        XIX.  The  Duruzians,  or  Dursians,  a  fierce  and  warlike 
^^™***'^  people  that  inhabit  the  craggy  rocks  and  inhospitable  wilds 

of  Mount  Labanus,  give  themselves  out  for  descendants  of  the  Franks,  who 
from  the  eleventh  century  carried  on  the  Holy  War  with  the  Mahometans 
in  Palestine ;  though  this  pretended  origin  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  un- 
certainty. What  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  this  nation  are  at  present, 
is  extremely  difiSicult  to  know,  as  they  are  at  the  greatest  pains  imaginable 
to  conceal  their  religious  sentiments  and  principles.  We  find,  however, 
both  in  their  opinions  and  practice,  the  plainest  proofs  of  their  acquaintance 
with  Christianity.    Several  learned  men  have  imagined,  that  both  they  and 


Palestine  into  tbe  coantry  they  mt  present  in- 
habiC  Tbey  baTe  Bacred  books  of  a  yery  re- 
mote antiqaitj;  among  others,  one  which  tbcj 
attribute  to  Adam,  and  another  composed  by 
Jobn,  whom  tbej  rerere  as  the  founder  of 
their  aect.  Ai  these  books  have  been  some 
jean  ago  added  to  the  library  of  the  king  of 
France,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  con- 
tribote  to  gtre  nt  a  more  authentic  account  of 
tbie  people  than  we  have  hitherto  receiTcd. 

"  See  Uyd^  Historia  Relig.  Yeter.  Per- 
saram  in  Append,  p.  549;  Otter,  Voyage  en 
Tarquie  et  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  121,  torn.  it. 
p,  249.  In  the  last  century,  Michael  Nau,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  undo-took  to  instruct  this  pro- 
fane sect,  and  to  give  them  justcr  notions  of 
religion  (see  D*Arvieuz,  M^moircs  ou  Voyages, 
torn.  ▼!  p.  562,  377),  snd  after  him  another 
Jesnit,  whose  name  was  Monier,  embarked  in 
the  same  dangerous  enterprise  (see  M^moires 
des  Missions  des  Jcsuites,  torn.  iii.  p.  291); 
but  how  they  were  received,  and  what  success 
attended  their  ministry,  is  bitlicrto  unknown. 
Rhenferdius,  sa  appears  from  the  Icita-s  of  the 


learned  Oisbert  Cuper,  published  by  Bayer 
(see  p.  30,)  considers  the  Jezdseans  as  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Sethians.  But  this 
opinion  is  no  less  improbable  than  that  which 
makes  them  a  branch  of  the  Manichcans; 
which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  their  sent:- 
ments  concerning  the  Evil  Genius.  Beau- 
sobre,  in  his  Histoire  de  Manicheisme,  torn, 
ii.  p.  613,  coxijectures  that  the  denomination 
of  this  sect  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Jesus; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
word  Jazid,  or  Jezdan,  which,  in  the  Persian 
language,  signifies  the  Good  God,  and  is  op- 
posed to  Ahrimne,  or  Arimsnius,  the  Evil 
Principle  (see  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orientalc, 
p.  484 ;  Charefeddin  Aly,  Hist,  de  Timur- 
bec,  torn.  ilf.  p.  81,)  so  that  the  term  Jazi- 
dans  points  out  that  sect  as  the  worshippers  of 
the  good,  or  true  God.  Notwithstanding  the 
plausibility  of  this  account  of  the  matter,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  city  Jczd,  of  which 
Otter  speaks  in  his  Voyage  en  Turquic  ct  en 
Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  283,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  title  of  Jasidians,  or  Jezdseans. 
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the  Cardi  of  Persia  had  formerly  emhraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Mani- 
cheans,  and  perhaps  still  persevere  in  their  pernicious  errors.^ 

The  Chamsi,  or  Solares,  who  reside  in  a  certain  district  of  Mesopotamia, 
are  supposed  hy  curious  inquirers  into  these  matters,  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Samsseans,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius.p 

There  are  many  other  Semi-christian  sects  of  these  kinds  in  the  east,* 
whose  principles,  tenets,  and  institutions,  are  far  from  being  imworthy  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  And  those  who  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
turn  their  researches  this  way,  and  more  especially  to  have  the  religious 
books  of  these  sects  conveyed  into  Europe,  would  undoubtedly  render 
eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature,  and  obtain  applause 
from  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Christian  antiquities ;  for  the  ac* 
counts  which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  these  nations  and  sects  are  full 
of  uncertainty  and  contradiction. 

or  the  Greeks  XX.    The  missionaries  of  Rome  have  never  ceased  to 

th^ROTianTOin-  display,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  their  dexterity  in  mak- 
munion.  ing  proselytes,  and  accordingly  have  founded,  though  with 

great  difficulty  and  expense,  among  the  greatest  part  of  the  sect«  now  men- 
tioned, congregations  that  adopt  the  doctrine,  and  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  die  Roman  pontiff.     It  is  abundantly  known,  that  among  the 
Greeks,  who  live  under  the  empire  of  the  Tmks,  and  also  among  tihose 
who   are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  and  other  Christian  princes,  there  are  several  who  have  adopted 
the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Latin  church,  and  are  governed  by  their  own 
clergy  and  bishops,  who  receive  their  confirmation  and  authority  from 
Rome.     In  this  latter  city  there  is  a  college,  expressly  founded  with  a 
view  to  multiply  these  apostatizing  societies,  and  to  increase  and  strengthen 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  among  the  Greeks.    In  these 
colleges  a  certain  number  of  Grecian  students,  who  have  given  early  marks 
of  genius  and  capacity,  are  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  are 
more  especially  prepossessed  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  veneration 
and  zeal  for  the  authority  of  the  pope.     Such  an  institution,  accompanied 
with  the  efforts  and  labours  of  the  missionaries,  could  not  fail,  one  would 
think,  to  gain  an  immense  number  of  proselytes  to  Rome,  considering  the 
unhappy  state  of  the  Grecian  churches.     But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise ; 
for  the  most  respectable  writers,  even  of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion, 
acknowledge  fairly,  that  the  proselytes  they  have  drawn  from  the  Greek 
churches  make  a  wretched  and  despicable  figure,  in  point  of  number,  opu- 
lence, and  dignity,  when  compared  with  those   to    whom  the  religion, 
government,  nay,  the  very  name  of  Rome,  are  disgusting  and  odious. 
They  observe  farther,  that  the  sincerity  of  a  great  part  of  these  proselytes 
is  of  the  Grecian  stamp ;  so  that,  when  a  favourable  occasion  is  offered 
them  of  renouncing,  with   advantage,  their  pretended   conversion,  they 
seldom  fail,  not  only  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  their  own  church,  but 
even  to  recompense  the  good  offices  they  received  from  the  Romans  with 
the  most  injurious  treatment.     The  same  writers  mention  another  cir- 
cumstance,  much  less   surprising,   indeed,  than   those  now  mentioned, 
but  much  more  dishonourable  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  that  circum- 

o  See  Lucas,   Voyage  en   Grece  et  Asie  ^  See  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  DiuMe,  en- 

Mineure,  torn.  ii.  p.  36';  Hyde,  Histor.  Rclig.  titled,  '^  Lettree  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses  det 

Vcter.  Pcrsar.  p.  491,554;  Sir  Paul  Ricaut*8  Missions  Etrang^res,'*  torn.  L  p.  63.     This 

History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  toI.  i.  p.  author  tolls  us,  that  in  the  mountains  which 

313.  separate  Persia  from  India,  there  lives  a  sect 

P  Hyde,  Histor.  Relig.  Vetcr.  Persar.   p.  of  Christians  who  imprint  the  sign   of  the 

555.  cross  on  their  hodies  with  a  red  hot  iron. 
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Stance  is,  that  even  those  of  the  Greek  students,  who  are  educated 
at  Rome  with  such  care,  as  might  naturally  attach  them  to  its  religion 
and  government,  are,  nevertheless,  so  disgusted  and  shocked  at  the  cor- 
raptions  of  its  church,  clergy,  and  people,  that  they  forget,  more  no- 
toriously than  others,  the  obligations  with  which  they  have  been  loaded, 
and  exert  themselves  with  peculiar  obstinacy  and  bitterness  in  opposing 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Latin  church/ 

Junction  between  XXI.  In  their  efforts  to  extend  the  papal  empire  over 
^e  Rnn^  ud  the  Greek  churches,  the  designing  pontiffs  did  not  forget 
attempted  ia  the  chuich  of  Russia,  the  chief  bulwark  and  ornament  of 
^■>B.  ^Q  Grecian  faith.     On  the  contrary,  frequent  deliberations 

were  held  at  Rome,  about  the  proper  methods  of  uniting,  or  rather  sub- 
jecting, this  church  to  the  papal  hierarchy.  In  this  century  John  Basilides, 
Grand  Duke  of  the  Russians,  seemed  to  discover  a  propensity  towards  this 
onion,  by  sending,  in  the  year  1580,  a  solemn  embassy  to  Gregory  XIII. 
to  exhort  that  pontiff  to  resume  the  negotiations  relative  to  this  important 
matter,  that  so  they  might  be  brought  to  a  happy  and  speedy  conclusion. 
Accordingly  the  year  following,  Antony  Possevin,  a  learned  and  artful 
Jesuit,  was  charged  with  this  commission  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  sent 
into  Muscovy  to  bring  it  into  execution.  But  this  dexterous  missionary, 
though  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  purposes  of  his  ambitious  court, 
found  by  experience  that  all  his  efforts  were  unequal  to  the  task  he  had 
undertaken ;  nor  did  the  Russian  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  soon 
after,  bring  any  thing  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  pontiff  but  empty  promises, 
conceived,  in  dubious  and  general  terms,  on  which  little  dependence  could 
be  placed,.*  And  indeed,  the  event  abundantly  showed,  that  Basilides  had 
no  other  view,  in  all  these  nogotiations,  than  to  flatter  the  pope,  and  obtain 
his  assistance,  in  order  to  bring  to  an  advantageous  conclusion  the  unsuc- 
cessful war,  which  he  had  carried  on  against  Poland. 

The  ministry  of  Possevin  and  his  associate  was,  however,  attended  with 
more  fruit  among  that  part  of  the  Russians  who  reside  in  the  Polish  domi- 
nions, many  of  whom  embraced  the  doctrine  and  rites  of  the  Roman  church, 
in  consequence  of  an  association  agreed  on  in  the  year  1596,  in  a  meeting 
at  Bresty,  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate  of  Cujavia.  Those  that  thus  sub- 
mitted to  the  communion  of  Rome  were  called  the  United,  while  the 
adverse  party,  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and  jurisdiction  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Non-United.* 
It  is  likewise  farther  worthy  of  observation  here,  that  there  has  been  esta- 
blished at  Kiovia,  since  the  fourteenth  century,  a  congregation  of  Russians, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  ruled  by  its  own 
metropolitans,  who  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Russian  bishops  that 
reside  in  that  city.* 


'  See,  among  other  authon  who  have 
tieated  this  point  of  histoiy,  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat 
premt  de  TEgUw  Romaine,  p.  82,  in  which, 
■pfaVIng  of  the  Greeks,  he  ezpreeaes  himaelf 
in  the  following  manner : — Us  deviennent  lea 
pins  violena  ennemti  dea  Catholiqaea  lorsqu^ila 
ont  apprii  noa  icienoet,  et  qtt*ila  out  connoia* 
aaace  de  noa  imperfectiona : — t.  e,  in  plain 
English,  *«  They,  the  Oreeka,  become  the 
bittotet  enemiea  of  ua  Roman  Catholica, 
when  they  have  been  inatructed  in  oar 
acieneet,  and  have  aeqaired  the  knowledge  of 
<Mv  inperfeetiona.^  Other  teatimoniea  of  a 
like  natare  thall  bo  giten  hereafter.    Mich. 


Le  Quien  has  given  ua  an  enameration,  al- 
though a  defectiTo  one,  of  the  Greek  hisbopa 
that  follow  the  ritea  of  the  Roman  church,  in 
hie  Oriena.  Christ  torn.  iiL  p.  860. 

*  Seo  the  conferencea  between  Possevin 
and  the  duke  of  Muscovy,  together  with  the 
other  writings  of  this  Jesuit,  relative  to  the 
negotiation  in  queation,  that  are  subjoined  to 
his  work,  called  Moscovia.  See  also  La  Vie 
du  P.  PcMovin,  par  Jean  Dorigny,  livr.  v. 
p.  351. 

«  Adr.  RegenvolschiiHistor.  Eccleaiar.  Sla- 
vonicar.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  465. 

«  Seo  Mich.  Le  Quicn,  Oriena  Christianua, 
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TheTotoriMof  XXII.  The   Roman    missionaries    made    scarcely    any 

immeroM  **"  spiritual  conquests  worthy  of  mention  among  either  the 
among  the  M&-  Asiatic  or  African  Monophysites.  About  the  middle  of 
Nestorians',  and  the  preceding  century,  a  little  insignificant  church,  that 
Armeoiaos.  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  was 
erected  among  the  Nestorians,  whose  patriarchs,  successively  named 
Joseph,^  reside  in  the  city  of  Diarbek.  Some  of  the  Armenian  provinces 
embraced  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  Rome  so  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  under  the  pontificate  of  John  XXIII.,  who,  in  the  year  1318,  sent 
them  a  Dominican  monk  to  govern  their  church,  with  the  title  and  autho- 
rity of  an  archbishop.  The  episcopal  seat  of  this  spiritual  ruler  was  first 
fixed  at  Adorbigana,  in  the  district  of  Soldania;''  but  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Naxivan,  where  it  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Domini- 
cans,  who  alone  are  admitted  to  that  ghostly  dignity.*  The  Armenian 
churches  in  Poland,  who  have  embraced  the  fidth  of  Rome,  have  also  their 
bishop,  who  resides  at  Lembei^.^  The  Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  who 
were  visited  by  some  monks  of  the  Theatin  and  Capuchin  orders,  disgusted 
these  missionaries  by  their  ferocity  and  ignorance,  remained  inattentive  to 
their  counsels,  and  unmoved  by  their  admonitions ;  so  that  their  ministry 
and  labours  were  scarcely  attended  with  any  visible  firuit.' 
The  Uboun  of  the  XXIII.  The  pompous  accouuts  which  the  papal  mis- 
Roman  musion-  gionaries  have  friven  of  the  vast  success  of  their  labours 

arles  among  all  i,    ,         ^>-^        .  n       ^       •  * 

these  secta  pro-    among  all  these  Ureeian  sects,  are  equally  destitute  of  can- 
ducc  little  fruit.   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^      j^  ^  evident,  from  testimonies  of  the  best 

and  most  respectable  authority,  that,  in  some  of  these  countries,  they  do 
nothing  more  than  administer  clandestine  baptism  to  sick  infants  who  are 
committed  to  their  care,  as  they  appear  in  the  fictitious  character  of  physi- 
cians ;*  and  that  in  other  places,  tiie  whole  success  of  their  ministry  is 
confined  to  the  gathering  together  some  wretched  tribes  of  indigent  con- 
verts whose  poverty  is  the  only  bond  of  their  attachment  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  who,  when  the  papal  largesses  are  suspended  or  withdrawn, 
fall  from  their  pretended  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  return  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.**  It  happens  also,  firom  time  to  time,  that  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  Gfreeks  or  Orientals  embraces  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin 
church,  and  promises  obedience  to  its  pontiff,  nay,  carries  matters  so  far 
as  to  repair  to  Rome  to  testify  his  respectful  submission  to  the  apostolic 
see.  But  in  these  obsequious  steps  the  noble  converts  are  almost  always 
moved  by  avarice  or  ambition  ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  face  of  their 
affidrs  changes,  when  they  have  obtained  their  purposes,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  expect,  then  they,  generally  speaking,  either  suddenly  abandon 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  express  their  attachment  to  it  in  such  ambiguous 

torn.  i.  p.  1274,  and  torn.  iii.  p.  1126;  Acta  maine,  p.  164;  Gabr.  de  Chinoo,  Riflations 

Sanctorum,  torn.  ii.  Februar.  p.  693.  nouTellot  du  Levant,  port.  I.  c.  vi.  p.  174. 

^  See  Aiitemanni  Biblioth.  Orient  Vatieao.  Tbii  Capuchin  monk  detiven  his  opiniona  on 

tom.  iii.  par.  I.  p.  615 ;    Le  Qnien,  Oriena  many  subjects  with  frankness  and  candour. 
ChrisUanus,  tom.  ii.  p.  1084.  ^  See  Cbaidin^s  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i. 

*  Odor.  Raynald,  Anna!,  tom.  xv.  ad  A.  p.  116,  tom.  ii.  p.  53,  75,  206,  271,  349, 
1318,  sect.  iv.  and  principally  tom.  iii.  p.  433,  of  tbo  last 

*  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christian,  tom.  iii.  p.  edition  piibli^ed  in  Holland,  in  4to ;  for,  in 
1362,  and  1403;  Clemens  Qalanus,  Concilia*  the  former  editions,  all  the  scsndaloos  tnns- 
tiono  EodesisB  Armenia  cum  Romana.  tom  actions  of  the  Roman  miasioaaries  among  the 
i.  p.  527.  Armenians,  Colchiaas,  Iberiana,  and  Persians, 

7  M^moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  are  entirely  wanting. — See  also  Chinon,  R^Isp 

do  Jesns,  tom.  iii.  p.  54.  tions  du  Levant,  par.  IL  p.  308,  which  ro> 

*  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat  present  de  TEglise  Ro-  gards  the  Armenians ;  and  Maillet,  D^scrip- 
maine,  p.  162.  tion  d^Egypte,  torn.  iii.  p.  65,  which  if  rda- 

*  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat  present  do  TEgliie  Ro-  tive  to  the  Coptt. 
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termsy  as  are  only  calculated  to  deceive.  Those  who,  like  the  Nestorian 
bishop  of  Dairbek,<  condnue  sted£sist  in  the  profession  of  the  Roman  faith, 
and  even  transmit  it  with  an  appearance  of  zeal  to  their  posterity,  are 
excited  to  thitf  perseverance  by  no  other  motive  than  the  uninterrupted 
liberality  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  of  Rome  are  extremely  attentive  and 
assidaooB  in  employing  all  the  methods  in  their  power  to  maintain  and 
extend  their  dominion  among  the  Christians  of  the  East.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  treat,  with  the  greatest  lenity  and  indulgence,  the  proselytes 
they  have  made  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  that  their  yoke  may  not  appear 
intolerable.  Nay,  they  carry  this  indulgence  so  &r,  as  to  show  evidently 
that  they  are  actuated  more  by  a  love  of  power,  than  by  an  attachment  to 
their  own  doctrines  and  institutions.  For  they  do  not  only  allow  the 
Grxe^  and  other  eastern  proselytes  the  liberty  of  retaining,  in  their  public 
worship,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors  (though  in  direct 
opposition  with  the  religious  service  of  the  church  of  Rome),  and  of  living 
in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  customs  and  practice  of  the  Latin  world ; 
but,  what  is  much  more  surprising,  they  suffer  the  peculir  doctrines  that 
distinguish  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  from  all  other  Christian  societies  to 
remain  in  the  public  religious  books  of  the  proselytes  already  mentioned, 
and  even  to  be  reprinted  at  Rome  in  those  Uiat  are  sent  abroad  for  their 
use.^  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  briefly  this :  That  at  Rome, 
a  Greek,  an  Armenian,  or  a  Copt,  is  looked  upon  as  an  obedient  child,  and 
a  worthy  member  of  the  church,  if  he  acknowledges  the  supreme  and 
unlimited  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  over  all  the  Christian  world. 

XXIV.  The  Maronites  who  inhabit  the  mounts  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus,  date  their  subjection  to  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  pontiff  from  the  time  that  the  Latins  carried  their 
hostile  arms  into  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Holy  Land.*     This  subjection,  however,  was  agreed  to,  with  this  express 


*  Otberwite  named  Amida  and  Caramit 

'  AMemanni  complaint  in  many  paawget 
of  hia  Bibliotb.  Orient.  Vatican,  that  even  the 
mj  booka  that  were  printed  at  Rome  for  the 
nae  of  the  Neitoriant,  Jacobites,  and  Arme* 
nxaaa,  were  not  corrected  nor  purged  from 
the  errors  pecaliar  to  these  sects ;  and  be  looks 
npoB  tbia  negligence  as  the  resson  of  the  de- 
finction  of  many  Roman  converts,  and  of  their 
retom  to  the  boeom  of  the  eastern  and  Greek 
choRbca,  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 
See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lettres  Cbotsies 
da  R.  Simon,  tom.  ii.  leL  xxiiL  p.  156,  in 
vbidi  tbia  author  pretends  to  defend  this  con- 
daet  of  the  Romans,  which  some  attribute  to 
inifelenee  and  neglect,  others  to  artifice  and 
pmdenee. 

*  The  Maronite  doctors,  and  more  espe> 
daily  those  that  reside  at  Rome,  main- 
tain, with  the  greatest  efforts  of  zeal  and 
axgament,  that  the  religion  of  Rome  has  al- 
ways been  preserred  among  them  in  its  purity, 
sad  exempt  from  any  mixture  of  heresy  or 
error.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  has  been 
attempted,  with  great  labour  and  industry,  by 
Faaai.  Nairon,  in  bis  Dissertatio  de  Origine, 


Nomine,  ac  Religione  Maronitamm,  published 
in  8vo.  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1679.  It  was 
from  this  treatise,  and  some  other  Maronite. 
writers,  that  De  La  Roque  drew  the  materials 
of  his  discourses  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Maronites,  together  with  the  abridgment  of 
their  history,  which  is  inserted  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  his  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont 
Liban,  p.  28,  &e.  But  neither  this  hypo- 
thesis, nor  the  authorities  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, have  any  weight  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  Roman  church;  who  maintain, 
that  the  Msronites  derived  their  origin  from 
the  Monophysites,  and  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Monothelites,*  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  they  embraced  the  communion  of 
Rome.  See  R.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des 
Chretiens  Orientaux,  ch.  xiii.  p.  146  ;  Euseb. 
Renaudot,  Histor.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  in 
Piasfat.  iii.  2,  in  Histor.  p.  49.  The  yery 
learned  Assemanni,  who  was  himself  a  Maron- 
ite, steers  a  middle  way  between  these  two 
opposite  accounts,  in  his  Bibliotb.  Orient. 
Vatic,  tom.  i.  p.  496,  while  the  matter  in  de- 
bate is  leA  undecided  by  Mich.  Le  Quien,  in 
his  Oriens  Christianus,  tom.  iii.  p.  1,  where 


*  Those  who  maintained,   that,  notwith- 
itanding  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  -riz.  the 


human  snd  the  divine,  there  was,  nevertheless, 
but  one  will,  which  was  the  divine. 
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condition,  that  neither  the  popes  nor  their  emissaries  should  pretend  to 
change  or  abolish  any  thing  that  related  to  the  ancient  rites,  moral  pre- 
cepts, or  religious  opinions  of  this  people.  So  that,  in  reality,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  among  the  Maronites  that  savours  of  popery,  if  we 
except  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,'  who  is  obliged  to  pay  very 
dear  for  their  friendship.  For,  as  the  Maronites  live  in  the  utmost  distress 
of  poverty,  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Mohometans,  the  bishop  of 
Rome  is  under  a  necessity  of  furnishing  them  with  such  subsidies  as  may 
appease  the  voracity  of  their  oppressors,  procure  a  subsistence  for  their 
bishop  and  clergy,  provide  all  things  that  are  requisite  for  the  support  of 
their  churches,  and  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  public  worship,  and  con- 
tribute in  general  to  lessen  their  misery.  Besides,  the  college  erected  at 
Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.  with  a  design  to  instruct  the  young  men,  fre- 
quently sent  from  Syria,  in  the  various  branches  of  usefrd  science  and 
sacred  erudition,  emd  to  prepossess  them  with  an  early  veneration  and 
attachment  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  is  attended  with  a  very  considerable 
expense.  The  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  performs  his  spiritual  frmctions 
at  Canobin,  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony,  on  Mount  Libanus, 
which  is  his  constant  residence.  He  claims  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
and  always  assumes  the  name  of  Peter,  as  if  he  seemed  desirous  of  being 
considered  as  the  successor  of  that  apostle.' 


be  gives  an  account  of  the  Maronite  church 
and  its  spiritual  rulers. — For  vaj  own  part,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  those  who  consider  that 
all  the  Maronites  hare  not  at  yet  embraced 
the  faith,  or  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rome,  will  be  little  disposed  to  receive  with 
credulity  the  assertions  of  certain  Maronite 
priests,  who  are,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Syrians,  much  addicted  to  boasting  and  ex- 
aggeration.    Certain  it  is,  that  there  are  Ma- 
ronites in  Syria,  who  still  behold  the  church  of 
Rome  with  the  greatest  aversion  and  abhor- 
rence ;    nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
great  numbers  of  that  nation  residing  in  Italy, 
even  under  the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  opposed  his 
authority  during  the  last  century,  and  threw 
the  court  of  Rome  into  great  perplexity.     One 
body  of  these  noncomforming  Maronites  re- 
tired into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  they 
joined  the   Waldenses;    another,   above  six 
hundred  in  number,  with  a  bishop  and  sereral 
ecclesiastics  at  their  head,  fled  into  Corsica, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa  ^inst  the  Tiolence  of  the  Inquisitors. 
See  Urb.  Cerri  Etat  present  de  TEglise  Ro- 
maine,  p.  121,  122.     Now,  may  it  not  be 
asked  here,   What  could  have  excited  the 
Maronites  in  Italy  to  this  public  and  vigorous 


opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  if  it  be  tme 
that  their  opinions  were  in  all  respects  con- 
formable to  the  doctrines  and  decrees  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ?  This  opposition  oould  not 
have  been  owing  to  any  thing  but  a  difference 
in  point  of  doctrine  and  belief;  since  the 
church  of  Rome  allowed,  and  still  sUowi,  the 
Maronites  under  its  jurisdiction  to  retain  and 
perform  the  religious  rites  and  institutions  tb^t 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  to  follow  the  precepts  and  rulea 
of  life  to  which  they  have  id  ways  been  accus- 
tomed. Compare  with  the  anthers  ■  above 
cited,  Thesaur.  Epistol.  Croxian.  tom.  i.  p.  11. 

'  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  princi- 
pally on  this  subject,  the  observations  sub- 
joined by  Rich.  Simon,  to  his  French  trans]** 
tion  of  the  Italian  Jesnit  Dandini^s  Voyage  to 
Mount  Libanus,  published  in  12nao.  at  Paris, 
in  1685.  See  also  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Hiato- 
ria  Patriarch.  Alexandr.  p.  548. 

'  See  Petitqueux,  **  Voyage  k  Canobin  dans 
le  Mont  Liban,  in  the  Nouveanx  M^moires 
des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,**  tom. 
iv.  p.  252,  and  tom.  Ytii.  p.  355 ;  la  Roqae, 
Voyage  de  Syrie,  tom.  ii.  p.  10 ;  Laur.  D*Ar* 
vieux  M^moires,  ou  Voyages,  tom.  ii.  p.  418. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    LUTHERAN    CHURCH. 

Tbeeomineoce-  I*  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Evangelical  or  Lutheran 

mcnt  ofih«  La-  church  have  heen  idready  related,  so  far  as  they  helonered 
to  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  The  former. of  these 
titles  was  assumed  by  that  church  in  consequence  of  the  original  design  of 
its  founders,  which  was  to  restore  to  its  native  lustre  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
that  had  so  long  been  covered  with  the  darkness  of  superstition,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  place  in  its  proper  and  true  light  that  important  doctrine, 
which  represents  salvation  as  attainable  by  the  merits  of  Clmst  alone.  Nor 
did  the  church,  now  under  consideration,  discover  any  reluctance  against 
adopting  the  name  of  the  great  man,  whom  Providence  employed  as  the 
honoured  instrument  of  its  foundation  and  establishment.  A  natural  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  to  him,  by  whose  ministry  the  clouds  of  superstition 
had  been  chiefly  dispelled,  who  had  destroyed  the  claims  of  pride  and  self- 
«a£Sciency,  exposed  the  vanity  of  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  and  pointed  out  the  Son  of  God  as  the  only  proper  object  of 
trust  to  miserable  mortals,  excited  his  followers  to  assume  his  name,  and 
to  call  their  community  the  Lutheran  church. 

The  rise  of  this  church  must  be  dated  from  that  remarkable  period,  when 
the  poTitiflr  Leo  X.  drove  Martin  Luther,  with  his  friends  and  followers, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  by  a  solemn  and  violent  sentence- 
of  excommunication.  It  began  to  acquire  a  regular  form,  and  a  consider- 
able degree  of  stability  and  consistence,  from  the  year  1530,  when  the 
system  of  doctrine  and  morality  it  had  adopted,  was  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  And  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  lawfril  and 
complete  hierarchy,  totally  independent  on  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Nassau,  in  the 
year  1552,  between  Charles  Y.  and  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  relating 
to  die  religious  affairs  of  the  empire. 

Tb»  •om  ab4  tub-  ^^*  The  great  and  leading  principle  of  the  Lutheran 
•taace  of  ita  re-  church,  is,  that  the  holy  scriptures  are  the  only  source 
from  whence  we  are  to  draw  our  religious  sentiments, 
whether  they  relate  to  faith  or  practice ;  and  that  these  inspired  writings 
are,  in  all  matters  that  are  essential  to  salvation,  so  plain,  and  so  easy  to 
be  thoroughly  understood,  that  their  signification  may  be  learned,  without 
the  aid  of  an  expositor,  by  every  person  of  common  sense,  who  has  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  composed.  There 
are,  indeed,  certain  formularies  adopted  by  this  church,  which  contain  the 
principal  points  of  its  doctrine,  ranged,  for  the  sake  of  method  and  perspi- 
cuity, in  Uieir  natural  order.  But  these  books  have  no  authority  but  what 
they  derive  from  the  scriptures  of  truth,  whose  sense  and  meaning  they  are 
designed  to  convey  ;  nor  are  the  Lutheran  doctors  permitted  to  interpret  or 
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explain  these  books  so  as  to  withdraw  from  them  any  propositions  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  express  declarations  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
chief  and  the  most  respectable  of  these  human  productions  is  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  with  the  annexed  Defence  of  it  against  the 
objections  of  the  Roman  catholic  doctors.'  In  the  next  rank  may 
be  placed  the  articles  of  Smalcalde,**  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
together  with  the  shorter  and  larger  Catechisms  of  Luther  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  improvement  of  persons  of  riper 
years.  To  these  standard  books  most  churchess  add  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord; which,  though  it  be  not  universally  received,  has  not  on  that 
account  occasioned  any  animosity  or  disunion  ;  as  the  few  points  that 
prevent  its  being  adopted  by  some  churches,  are  of  an  indifferent  nature,*^ 

under  the  denomination  of  Philipislfi.  This 
shows  either  thst  the  great  man  now  noder 
consideration  changed  his  opinions,  or  that  be 
had  formerly  hecn  seeking  union  and  concord 
at  the  expense  of  truth. 

^  ft:>  The   articles  here  mentioned   were 
drawn  up  at  Smalcalde  by  Luther,  on  occaaton 
of  a  meeting  of  the  protestant  elocton,  princes, 
and  states,  at  that  place.     They  were  princi- 
pally designed  to  show  how  far  the  Lutherans 
were  disposed  to  go,  in  order  to  avoid  a  final 
rupture,  and  in  what  sense  they  were  willing 
to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  ChrisCs  presence  in 
the  eucharist.     And    though   the  terms    in 
which  these  articles  are  expressed,  be  some- 
what dubious,  yet  they  are  much  less  harsh 
and  disgusting  than  those  used  in  the  Confis*- 
sion,  the  Apology,  and  the  Form  of  Concord. 
^  69-  Dr.  Mosheim,  like  an  artful  painter, 
shades  those  objects  in  the  history  of  Lutber- 
anism,  which  it  is  impossible  to  expose  with 
advantage  to  a  full  view.     Of  this  nature  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  in  the 
deliberations  relating  to  the  famous  Form  of 
Concord  hero  mentioned  ;  a  conduct  that  dis- 
covered such  an  imperious  and  uncharitable 
spirit,  as  would  have  been  more  consistent 
wiUi  the  genius  of  the  court  of  Rome  than 
with  the  principles  of  a  protestant  church. 
The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  an  ample  de> 
monstration  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  thit 
censure,  has  only  to  consult  the  learned  work 
of  Rod.  Hospinian,  entitled,  "  Concordia  Dis- 
cors,   seu  de  Origine  et  Progressu  Formulas 
Concordiae  Burgensis."     The  history  of  this 
remarkable  production  is  more  amply  related 
in  the  thirty-ninth  and  following  paragraphs  of 
this  first  chapter,  and  in  the  notes,  which  the 
translator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  add  there, 
in  order  to  cast  a  proper  light  upon  some  things 
that  are  too  interesting  to  be  viewed  superfi- 
cially.    In  the  mean  time  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve that  the  points  in  the  Form  of  Concord, 
that  prevented  its  being  universally  received, 
are  not  of  such  an  indifferent  nature  as  Dr. 
Mosheim  seems  to  imt^ne.     To  maintain  the 
ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of  Cbrist^s  body,  to- 
gether with  its  real  and  peculiar  presence,  in 
Uio  eucharist,  and  to  exclude  from  their  coni- 
munion  the  protestaots,  who  denied  these  pal- 
pable absurdities,  was  the  plan  of  the  Lutheran 


When  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
had  been  presented  to  the  diet  of  that  city,  the 
Roman  catholic  doctors  were  employed  to  re- 
fute the  doctrines  it  contained ;  and  this  pre- 
tended refutation  was  also  read  to  that  august 
assembly.     A  reply  was  immediately  drawn  up 
by  Melancthon,  and  presented  to  the  emperor  -, 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pacific  spirit,  re- 
fused to  receive  it     This  reply  was  published 
afterwards,  under  the  title  of  Apologia  Con- 
fessionis  Augustanse;  and  is  the  defence  of 
that  confession,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim 
as  annexed  to  it     To  speak  plain,  Melanc- 
thon>  love  of  peace  and  concord  seems  to 
have  carried  him  beyond  what  he  owed  to  the 
truth,  in  composing  this  defence  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg.     In  the  edition  of  that 
defence  that  some  Lutherans,  and  Chytneus 
among  others,  look  upon  as  the  most  genuine 
and    authentic,    Melancthon    makes  several 
strange  concessions  to  the  church  of  Rome; 
whether  through  servile  fear,  excessive  cha- 
rity, or  hesitation  of  mind,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  determine.     He  speaks  of  the  presence  of 
Chriaf  s  body  in  the  eucharist  in  the  very 
strongest  terms  that  tlie  Roman  catholics  use 
to  express  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  transub- 
Btantiation ;  and  adopts  those  remarkable  words 
of  Theophylact,  that  **  The  bread  was  not  a 
figure  only,  but  was  truly  changed  into  flesh.** 
He  approves  of  that  canon  of  the  mass,  in 
which  the  priest  prays  that  **  the  bread  may 
be  changed  into  the  body  of  Cbrist**     It  is 
true  that  in  tome  subsequent  editions  of  the 
defence  or  apology  now  under  consideration, 
these  obnoxious  passages  w^re  left  out,  and 
the  phraseology  that  had  given  snch  just  offence, 
was  considerably  mitigated.    There  is  an  ample 
account  of  this  whole  matter,  tc^ther  with  a 
history  of  the  dissensions   of  the  Lutheran 
church,  in  the  valuable  and  learned  work  of 
Hospinian,  entitled,  "  Historise  Sacraroentarin 
Pars  posterior,*'  p.  199,  et  seq.     These  ex- 
pressions in  Me1ancthon*s  Apologia  will  api)ear 
still  more  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  concerning  the 
manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist, 
he,  at  length,  seemed  to  lean  visibly  towards 
the  opinions  of  Bucer  and  Calvin  ;  and  that, 
after  his  death,  his  followers  were  censured 
and  persecuted  in   Baxony  on  this  account. 
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and  do  iTot  in  any  degree,  affect  the  grand  and  fundamental  principlear 
of  true  religion.* 

The envmonies  III.  The  form  of  puhlic  worship,  and  the  rites  and  cere^ 

t^'of^ttw  Lu-  ^iioJiies  that  were  proper  to  he  admitted  as  a  part  of  it,  gave 
thcran  church,  trise  to  disputes  in  several  places,  during  the  infancy  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Some  were  inclined  to  retain  a  greater  numher  of  the 
ceremonies  and  customs  that  had  heen  so  excessively  multiplied  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  than  seemed  either  lawful  or  expedient  to  others.  The 
latter,  after  the  example  of  the  Helvetic  reformers,  had  their  views  entirely 
turned  towards  that  simplicity  and  gravity  that  characterized  the  Christian 
worship  in  the  primitive  times ;  while  the  former  were  of  opinion,  that 
some  indulgence  was  to  he  shown  to  the  weakness  of  the  multitude,  and 
some  regard  paid  to  institutions  that  had  acqidred  a  certain  degree  of  weight 
through  long-estahlished  custom.  But  as  these  contending  parties  were 
hoth  persuaded  that  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion  was,  generally  speaking, 
a  matter  of  human  institution,  and  that  consequently  a  diversity  of  external 
rites  might  he  admitted  among  different  churches  professing  the  same  re- 
ligion, without  any  prejudice  to  the  honds  of  charity  and  fraternal  union, 
these  dbputes  could  not  he  of  any  long  duration.  In  the  mean  time,  all 
those  ceremonies  and  ohservances  of  ^e  church  of  Rome,  whether  of  a 
puhlic  or  private  nature,  that  carried  palpahle  marks  of  error  and  supersti- 
tion, were  every  where  rejected  without  hesitation ;  and  wise  precautions 
were  used  to  regulate  the  forms  of  public  worship  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  genuine  fruits  of  piety  should  not  be  choked  by  a  multitude  of  insigni- 
ficant rites.  Besides,  every  church  was  allowed  die  privilege  of  retaining 
so  much  of  the  ancient  form  of  worship  as  might  be  still  observed  without 
giving  offence,  and  as  seemed  suited  to  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
genius  of  the  government,  and  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  place 
where  it  was  found.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that,  even  so  far  down  as  the 
present  times,  the  Lutheran  churches  differ  considerably  one  from  the  other, 
with  respect  both  to  the  number  and  nature  of  their  religious  ceremonies ; 
a  circumstance  so  far  firt)m  tending  to  their  dishonour,  that  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  very  striking  proof  of  their  wisdom  and  moderation.* 

IV.  The  supreme  civil  rulers  of  every  Lutheran  state  are 
clothed  also  with  the  dignity  and  perform  the  functions  of 
supremacy  in  the  church.  The  very  essence  of  civil  govern- 
ment seems  manifestly  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  invest- 
ing the  sovereign  with  this  spiritual  supremacy,'  and  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  Lutheran  churches  has  confirmed  the  dictates  of  wise 
policy  in  this  respect.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  have  been  totally 
abolished  by  this  constitution  of  things ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  the  vestiges 
of  the  authority  exercised  by  them  in  the  primitive  times,  though  more 


Coneemiag  the 
visible  head, 
and  Che  fonn  of 
fOTemment  of 
the  Lutheran 
church. 


dectMB  in  eomposiog  and  reoommendinf  the 
Fonn  of  Concord ;  and  thia  plan  can  neither 
be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  pure  indiffer- 
ence, nor  aa  a  mark  of  Christian  charity.  But 
for  a  further  proof  of  this,  see  sect  xxxxx,  al- 
ready referred  to. 

*  See,  for  an  account  of  the  Lutheran  con- 
^Mioos  of  faith,  Christ.  Kockeri  Bibliotheca 
Theologise  Sjmbolicae,  p.  114. 

*  See  Balth.  Meisnertns,  Lib.  de  Tjegibus, 
lib.  IT.  art.  iv.  qtiaest.  It.  p.  662 — 666  ;  Jo. 


Adam  Scherzerus,  Breviar.  Hulsemann.  En- 
ucl.  p.  1313— 1321. 

'  Since  nothingismore  inconsistent  with  that 
subordination  and  concord,  which  are  among  the 
great  ends  of  civil  government,  than  imperium 
in  imperio^  i.  e.  two  independent  sovereignties 
in  the  same  body  politic :  hence  the  goniusof  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  the  spirit  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, proclaims  the  equity  of  thatconstitntion, 
that  makes  the  supreme  head  of  the  state,  tbe 
supreme  visible  ruler  of  the  church. 
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striking  in  one  place  than  in  another,  are  yet  more  or  less  visible  every 
where.  Besides,  it  must  be  carefully  remembered,  that  all  civil  rulers  of 
the  Lutheran  persuasion  are  effectually  restrained,  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  doctrines  they  profess,  from  any  attempts  to  change  or 
destroy  the  established  rule  of  faith  an^  manners,  to  make  iMiy  alteration  in 
the  essential  doctrines  of  their  religion,  or  in  anything  that  is  intimately 
connected  with  them,  or  to  impose  their  particular  opinions  upon  their 
subjects  in  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  manner. 

The  councils,  or  societies,  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  church,  and  to  govern  and  direct  its  affairs,  are  composed 
of  persons  versed  in  the  knowledge,  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and, 
according  to  a  very  ancient  denomination,  are  called  Consistories.     The 
internal  government  of  the  Lutheran  church  seems  equally  removed  from 
episcopacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  presbyterianism  on  the  other,  if  we 
except  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  retain  the  form  of  eccle- 
siastical government  that  preceded  the  Reformation,  purged,  indeed,  fit>iB 
the  superstitions  and  abuses  that  rendered  it  so  odious.'    This  constitution 
of  the  Lutheran  hierarchy  will  not  seem  surprising,  when  the  sentiments 
of  that  people,  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  are  duly  considered. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  are  persuaded   that  there  is  no  law,  of  divine 
authority,  which  points  out  a  distinction  between  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel with  respect  to  rank,  dignity,  or  prerogatives ;  and  therefore  they  recede 
from  episcopacy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  a  certain 
subordination,  a  diversity  in  point  of  rank  and  privileges  among  the  clergy, 
are  not  only  highly  useful,  but  also  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  church 
communion,  by  connecting,  in  consequence  of  a  mutual  dependence,  more 
closely  together  the  members  of  the  same  body  ;  and  thus  they  avoid  the 
uniformity  of  the  presbyterian  government.  They  are  not,  however,  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  ibis  subordination,  and  the  degrees  of  supe* 
riority  and  precedence  that  ought  to  distinguish  their  doctors  ;  for  in  some 
places  this  is  regulated  with  much  more  regard  to  the  ancient  rules  of 
church-government,  than  is  discovered  in  others:     As  the  divine  law  is 
silent  on  this  head,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained,  and  different 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  adopted,  without  a  breach  of  Christian  charity 
and  fraternal  union. 
The  liturgies  and        ^'  Every   country   has  its  own   Liturgies,  which  are 

aitechitma  of  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
eruif.  external  worship,  and  the  public  exercise  of  religion. 
These  rules,  however,  are  not  of  an  immutable  nature,  like  those 
institutions  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  divine  authority,  but  may  be 
augmented,  corrected,  or  illustrated,  by  the  order  of  the  sovereign, 
when  such  changes  appear  evidently  to  be  necessary  or  expedient. 
The  liturgies  used  in  the  different  countries  that  have  embraced  the 
system  of  Luther  agree  perfectly  in  all  the  essential  branches  of  religion, 
in  all  matters  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  of  real  moment  and  importance  ; 
but  they  differ  widely  in  many  things  of  an  indifferent  nature,  concerning 
which  the  holy  scriptures  are  silent,  and.  which  compose  that  part  of  the 
public  religion  that  derives  its  authority  frx)m  the  wisdom  and  appoint- 

V  ft>  In  these  two  kingdomB  the  church  ia  commonly  flow  from  the  opulence  of  tbe  Ro- 

ruled  bj  bithops  and  auperintendenta,  under  man  Catholic  dei^,  are  unknown  in  theae 

the  inspection  and  authoritj  of  the  sovereign.  two  northern  atatea;  since  the  re?enues  of  tbe 

The  archbishop  of  Upaal  is  primate  of  Sweden,  prelate  now  mentioned  do  not  amount  to  more 

and  the  only  archbishop  among  the  Lotber-  than  400  pounds  yearly,  while  those  of  tbe 

sns.     The  luxury  and  licentiousness  that  too  bishops  are  proportionably  small. 
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ment  of  men.  Assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  meet 
everywhere  at  stated  times.  Here  the  holy  scriptures  are  read  publicly, 
prayers  and  hymns  are  addressed  to  the  Deity,  the  sacraments  are  admi- 
nistered, and  the  people  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and 
excited  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  the  discourses  of  their  ministers.  The 
wisest  methods  are  used  for  the  religious  education  of  youth,  who  are 
not  only  carefully  instructed  in  the  elements  of  Christianity  in  the  public 
schools,  but  are  also  examined  by  the  pastors  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  belong,  in  a  public  manner,  in  order  to  the  farther  improvement  of  their 
knowledge,  and  the  more  vigorous  exertion  of  their  faculties  in  the  study  of 
divine  truth.  Hence,  in  almost  every  province,  catechisms,  which  contain 
the  essential  truths  of  religion,  and  tlie  main  precepts  of  morality,  are  pub-> 
hshed  and  recommended  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  as  rules  to  be 
followed  by  the  masters  of  schools,  and  by  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
both  in  their  private  and  public  instructions.  But,  as  Luther  left  behind 
him  an  accurate  and  judicious  production  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion  and  morality  are  explained  and  confirmed 
with  the  greatest  perspicuity  and  force,  both  of  evidence  and  expression, 
this  compendious  catechism  of  that  eminent  reformer  is  universally 
adopted  as  the  first  introduction  to  religious  knowledge,  and  is  one  of  the 
standard  books  of  the  church  which  bears  bis  name.  And,  indeed,  all  the 
provincial  catechisms  are  no  more  than  illustrations  and  enlargements  on 
this  excellent  abridgment  of  faith  and  practice. 

Tiie  hoiidajB  and  YI.  Among  the  days  that  are  held  sacred  in  the 
diKi^il^'^the  I-^theran  church,  besides  that  which  is  celebrated  every 
LatheraaehuTch.  week  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
we  may  reckon  all  such  as  were  signalised  by  those  glorious  and  import- 
ant events  that  proclaim  the  celestial  mission  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
divine  authority  of  his  holy  religion.^  These  sacred  festivals,  the  grate- 
ful and  well-grounded  piety  of  ancient  times  had  always  held  in  the 
highest  veneration.  But  the  Lutheran  church  has  gone  yet  farther; 
and,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  weak  brethren,  has  retained  several  which 
seem  to  have  derived  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  them  rather  from  the 
^^^^Sg^tiona  of  superstition  than  from  the  dictates  of  true  religion.  There 
are  some  churches  who  carry  the  desire  of  multiplying  festivals  so  far,  as 
to  observe  religiously  the  days  that  were  formerly  set  apart  for  celebrating 
the  memory  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  excommunication,  i,  e.  of  banishing 
from  its  bosom  obstinate  and  scandalous  transgressors,  was  a  privilege 
enjoyed  and  exercised  by  the  church  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  and  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  this  privilege  was  perverted  often  to  the  most  iniquitous 
and  odious  purposes.  The  founders,  therefore,  of  the  Lutheran  church  un- 
dertook to  remove  the  abuses  and  corruptions  under  which  this  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  laboured,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity 
and  vigour.  At  first  their  attempt  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  success ; 
since  it  is  plain  that,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  no  opposition  of  any 
moment  was  made  to  the  wise  and  moderate  exercise  of  this  spiritual 
authority.  But  in  process  of  time  this  privilege  fell  imperceptibly  into 
contempt ;  the  terror  of  excommunication  lost  its  force ;  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  reduced  to  such  a  shadow,  that,  in  most  places,  there  are 
scarcely  any  remains,  any  teaces  of  it,  to  be  seen  at  this  day.  This  change 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  corrupt  propensities  of  mankind,  who  are 

^  9Sh  Soeb,  for  ezamplOf  are,  the  nativity,       of  Ood ;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
death,  reraircctioo,  and  ascension  of  the  Son       the  apostles  on  the  day  of  pontccost,  &c. 
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naturally  desirous  of  destroying  the  influence  of  every  institution  that  is 
designed  to  curb  their  licentious  passions.  It  must,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  not  owing  to 
this  cause  alone ;  other  circumstances  concurred  to  diminish  the  respect 
and  submission  that  had  been  paid  to  the  spiritual  tribunal.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  clergy  abused  this  important  privilege  in  various  ways  ;  some 
misapplying  the  severity  of  excommunication  through  ignorance  or  impru- 
dence :  while  others,  still  more  impiously,  perverted  an  institution,  in 
itself  extremely  use^,  to  satisfy  their  private  resentments,  and  to  avenge 
themselves  of  those  who  had  dared  to  offend  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  councils  of  certain  persons  in  power,  who  considered  the  privilege  of 
excommunicating  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  as  derogatory  from  the 
majesty  of  the  sovereign,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  civil 
society,  had  no  small  influence  in  bringing  this  branch  of  ghostly  juris- 
diction into  disrepute.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  whatever  causes  may 
have  contributed  to  produce  this  effect,  the  effect  itself  was  much  to 
be  lamented,  as  it  removed  one  of  the  most  powerful  restraints  upon 
iniquity.  Nor  will  it  appear  surprising,  when  this  is  duly  considered,  that 
the  manners  of  the  Lutherans  are  so  remarkably  depraved,  and  that  in  a 
church  that  is  deprived  almost  of  all  authority  and  discipline,  multitudes 
affront  the  public  by  their  audacious  irregularities,  and  transgress,  with 
a  frontless  impudence,  through  the  prospect  of  impunity, 
of  the  prosperous  VII.  The  prosperous  and  un&vourable  events  that  be- 
*?**  u^th**thJ^  ^°"^  ^  ^^®  history  of  the  Lutheran  church,  since  the  happy 
happened  to  the  establishment  of  its  liberty  and  independence,  are  neither 
Lutheran  church,  numerous  nor  remarkable  ;  and  may  consequently  be  men- 
tioned in  a  few  words.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this  church,  before  its 
final  and  permanent  establishment,  have  been  already  related  ;  but  that 
very  religious  peace,  which  was  the  instrument  of  its  stability  and  inde- 
pendence, set  bounds,  at  the  same  time,  to  its  progress  in  the  empire,  and 
prevented  it  effectually  from  extending  its  limits.'  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  discovered  a  propensity 
to  enter  into  its  communion,  and,  having  contracted  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony, formed  the  design  of  introducing  the  reformation  into  his  dominions. 
But  this  arduous  attempt,  which  was  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  £unou8 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation^  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  religion 
concluded  at  Augsburg,  proved  abortive,  and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  dignity,  and  to  abandon  his  country.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  Lutheran  church  were  not  permitted  to 
disturb  its  tranquillity,  or  to  hurt,  in  any  essential  point,  its  liberty,  pros- 
perity, and  independence.  Their  intentions,  indeed,  were  malignant 
enough  ;  and  it  appeared  evident,  from  many  striking  circumstances,  that 
they  were  secretly  projecting  a  new  attack  upon  the  protestants,  with  a  view 
to  annul  the  treaty  of  Passau,  which  had  been  confirmed  at  Augsburg,  and  to 


*  (t>  The  reuon  of  this  will  be  teen  in 
the  followiog  note. 

^  C^  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was 
assembled  in  the  year  1 555,  in  order  to  exe- 
cute the  treaty  of  Passau,  the  several  states 
that  had  already  embraced  the  Luthenn  reli- 
gion, were  confirmed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  liberty.  To  prevent,  however, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  the  further  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  Charles  V.  stipulated  fur  the 
catholics  the  famous  Ecclesiastical  Resor\-a- 


tion ;  by  which  it  wai  decreed,  that  if  any 
archbishop,  prelate,  biahop,  or  other  ecclesiaa- 
tic,  should,  in  time  to  come,  renounce  thefiiith, 
of  Rome,  his  dignity  and  benefice  should  be  for- 
feited, and  his  place  be  filled  by  the  chapter  or 
college,  poaseated  of  the  power  of  dection. 

^  See^o.  Dav.  Koleri,  DiswrUtio  do 
Gebhasdo^ruchsessio ;  Jo.  Pet.  a.  Ludewig, 
Reliquiae  Manuscriptorum  Omnia  JE^U  torn, 
v.  p.  883 ;  leo  also  a  German  work,  entitled, 
Unschuldige  Nachiichtcn,  A.  1748,  p.  484. 
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have  tbem  declared  public  enemies  to  the  empire.  Such  was  undoubtedly 
the  unjust  and  seditious  design  of  Francis  Burkhard,  in  composing  the 
famous  book  De  Autonomia,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1586;  and 
also  of  Pistoiius,  in  drawing  up  the  Reasons,  which  the  marquis  of  Bede 
allied  in  vindication  of  his  returning  back  from  Lutheranism  into  the  bosom 
of  popery.'  These  writers,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  treat  the  Reli- 
gious Peace,  negotiated  at  Passau,  and  ratified  at  Augsburg,  as  unjust, 
because  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and  as  null,  because  concluded  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  They  pretend  also  to 
prove,  that  by  the  changes  and  interpolations,  which  they  afiirm  to  have 
been  made  by  Melancthon,  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  after  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  diet,  the  protestants  forfeited  all  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages that  they  derived  from  the  treaty  now  mentioned.  This  latter  accu- 
sation gave  rise  to  long  and  warm  debates  during  this  and  the  following 
century.  Many  learned  and  ingenious  productions  were  published  on  that 
occasion,  in  which  the  Lutheran  divines  proved,  with  the  utmost  peN 
spicuity  and  force  of  argument,  that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  pre- 
served in  their  church  in  its  first  state,  uncomipted  by  any  mixture,  and 
that  none  of  their  brethren  had  ever  departed  in  any  instance  from  the 
doctrines  it  contains.™  They  that  felt  most  sensibly  the  bitter  and  implacable 
hatred  of  the  papists  against  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Lutheran 
church  (which  they  disdainfrilly  called  the  new  religion),  were  the  members 
of  that  church  who  lived  in  the  territories  of  Roman  catholic  princes. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  protestant  subjects  of  the  house  of 
Austria,*^  who  have  experienced,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  the  dire 
effects  of  bigotry  and  superstition  seated  on  the  throne,  and  who  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  their  liberty  before  the  conclusion  of  this  century. 
State  of  learning  VIII.  While  the  votarics  of  Rome  were  thus  meditating 
among  the  Lu-  the  ruln  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  exerting  for  this  pur- 
'***'*°*'  pose  all  the  powers  of  secret  artifice  and  open  vfolence,  the 

followers  of  Luther  were  assiduously  bent  on  defeating  their  efforts,  and 
left  no  means  unemployed,  that  seemed  proper  to  maintain  their  own  doc- 
trine, and  to  strengdien  their  cause.  The  calamities  they  had  suffered  were 
fr^sh  in  their  remembrance;  and  hence  they  were  admonished  to  use  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  their  falling  again  into  the  like  imhappy 
circumstances.  Add  to  this,  the  zeal  of  princes  and  men  in  power  for  the 
advancement  of  true  religion,  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  was  much 
greater  in  this  century  than  it  is  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Hence 
the  original  confederacy  that  had  been  formed  among  the  German  princes 
lor  the  maintenance  of  Lutheranism,  and  of  which  the  elector  of  Saxony 
was  the  chief,  gained  new  strength  from  day  to  day,  and  foreign  sovereigns, 
particularly  those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  were  invited  to  enter  into  this 
grand  alliance.  And  as  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  the  stability  and 
lustre  of  the  rising  church  depended  much  on  the  learning  of  its  ministers 


'  See  Chr.  Aug.  Saltg.  Hiitor.  August 
Confetaion.  torn.  i.  lib.  !▼.  cap.  iii.  p.  767. 

"  See  Salig.  Hitter.  August.  Confessionis, 
torn.  L — It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that 
MeUmcthon  corrected  and  altered  some  pas- 
sages of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Nay, 
more;  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year  1555,  be 
made  use  of  the  extraordinary  credit  and  influ- 
ence be  then  had,  to  introduce  among  the 
fiason  churches  an  edition  of  that  confession, 
vhich  wss  not  only  corrected  in  several  places, 


but  was,  moreoTer,  upon  the  whole.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  one.  But.  his  con- 
duct in  this  step,  which  was  extremely  audar 
ciouB,  or  at  least  highly  imprudent,  uever  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
nor  was  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  this  new 
shape,  ever  admitted  as  one  of  the  standanl 
books  of  its  faith  and  doctrine. 

"  See  the  Austria  Evangclica  of  the  learned 
Raupochius,  U  i.  p.  152,  t.  ii.  p.  287.  This 
work  is  composed  in  the  German  language. 
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and  the  progress  of  the  sciences  among  those  in  general  who  professed  its 
doctrines,  so  the  greatest  part  of  the  confederate  princes  promoted,  with*  the 
greatest  zeal,  the  culture  of  letters,  and  hanished,  wherever  their  salutary- 
influence  could  extend,  that  haneful  ignorance  that  is  the  mother  of  super- 
stition.    The  academies  founded  by  the  Lutherans,  at  Jena,  Helmstadt, 
and  Altorfy  and  by  the  Calvinists  at  Franeker,  Leyden,  and  other  phices  $ 
the  ancient  universities  reformed  and  accommodated  to  the  constitution 
and  exigencies  of  a  purer  church  than  that  under  whose  influence  they  had 
been  at  first  established ;  the  great  number  of  schools  that  were  opened  in 
every  city ;  the  ample  rewards,  together  with  the  distinguished  honours 
and  privileges,  that  were  bestowed  on  men  of  learning  and  genius }  bU 
these  circumstances  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the  generous  zeal  of  the 
Carman  princes  for  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge.     These  noble 
establishments  were  undoubtedly  expensive,  and  required  lai^  funds  for 
their  support.     These  were  principally  drawn  from  the  revenues  and  pos-- 
sessions,  which  the  piety  or  superstition  of  ancient  times  had  consecrated 
to  the  multiplication  of  convents^  the  erection  or  embellishment  of  churches, 
and  other  religious  uses. 

study  of  benei  ^^*  These  generous  and  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of 

lettret  and  lui-    learning  were  attended  with  remarkable  success.     Almost 
guage  promo       ^^  ^^  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  with  emu- 
lation, and  brought  to  greater  degrees  of  perfection.   All  those  whose  views 
were  turned  to  the  service  of  the  church,  were  obliged  to  apply  themselves 
with  diligence  and  assiduity  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin 
literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  performing  with  dignity  and  success 
the  duties  of  the  sacred  function;    and  it  is  well  known  that  in   these 
branches  of  erudition  several  Lutheran  doctors  excelled  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  acquire  a  deathless  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.     Melancthon, 
Carlo,  Chytraeus,  Reineccius,  and  others,  were  eminent  for  their  know- 
ledge of  history.     More  particularly  Flackius,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Centurise  Magdeburgenses°  (that  immortal  work,  which  restored  to  the 
light  of  evidence  and  truth,  the  facts  relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  church,  which  had  been  covered  with  thick  darkness,  and 
corrupted  by  innumerable  fables),  may  be  deservedly  considered  as  the 
parent  of  ecclesiastical  history.      Nor  should  we  omit  mentioning  the 
learned  Martin  Chemnitz,  to  whose  Examination  of  the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  history  of  religion  is  more  indebted  than  many  at 
this  day  are  apt  to  imagine.     While  so  many  branches  of  learning  were 
cultivated  with  zeal,  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  too  little  pursued. 
Among  these  we  may  place  the  history  of  literature  and  philosophy ;  the 
important  science  of  criticism ;  the  study  of  antiquities ;  and  other  objects 
of  erudition  that  stand  in  connexion  with  them.     It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  neglect  with  which  these  branches  of 
science  seemed  too  generally  to  have  been  treated,  the  foundations  of  their 
culture  and  improvement  in  future  ages  were  really  laid  in  this  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  Latin  eloquence  and  poetry  were 
carried,  to  a  very  high  degree  of  improvement,  and  exhibited  orators  and 
poets  of  the  first  order ;  from  which  circumstance  alone  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded  that,  if  all  the  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy  were  not 
brought  to  that  pitch  of  perfection  of  which  they  were  susceptible,  this 

^  C9-  The  joint  authors  of  this  famous  were  assitted  by  Caa|Mur  Nidpruckiut,  an  Im- 

urork  (besides  Flacius  Illyricus)  were,  Nicolaus  penal   counsellor,    Johannes  Baptista  Hein- 

Gallas,  Johannes   T^lgaudus,  and   Matthias  celiiis,    an  Augustinian*    Basil    Fabcr,  and 

Judex,  all  ministers  of  Magdeburg ;  and  they  others. 
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yna  not  owing  to  the  want  of.  industry  or  genius,  but  rather  to  the 
restraints  laid  upon  genius  by  the  infelicity  of  the  times.  All  the  votaries 
of  science,  whom  a  noble  emulation  excited  to  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame, 
were  greatly  animated  by  the  example,  the  influence,  and  the  instructions 
of  Melancthon,  who  was  deservedly  considered  as  the  great  and  leading 
doctor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  whose  sentiments,  relating  both  to 
sacred  and  profane  erudition,  were  so  universally  respected,  that  scarcely 
any  had  the  courage  to  oppose  them.  In  the  next  rank  to  this  eminent 
reformer  may  be  mentioned  Joachim  Camerarius,  of  Leipsic,  a  shining 
ornament  to  the  republic  of  letters  in  this  century,  who,  by  bis  zeal  and 
application,  contributed  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  universal  learning, 
and  more  especially  the^^study  of  elegant  literature. 

TiM  Tartoiu  ftte  X.  The  revolutions  of  philosophy  among  the  Lutheran 
anrag^'tto^^Lii-  doctors  Were  many  and  various.  Luther  and  Melancthon 
theraiu.  seemed  to  set  out  with  a  resolution  to  banish  every  species 

of  philosophy  p  from  the  church  ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  entirely  to 
justify  this  part  of  their  conduct,  yet  they  are  less  to  be  blamed  than  those 
scholastic  doctors,  whose  barbarous  method  of  teaching  philosophy  was 
inexpressibly  disgusting,  and  who,  by  a  miserable  abuse  of  the  subtle 
precepts  of  Aristotle,  had  perverted  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
introduced  the  greatest  obscurity  and  confusion  both  into  philosophy  and 
religion.  But  though  these  abuses  led  the  two  great  men  now  mentioned 
too  far,  and  were  carrying  them  into  the  opposite  extreme  ;  yet  their  own 
recollection  suspended  their  precipitation,  and  they  both  perceived,  before 
it  was  too  late,  that  true  philosophy  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  licentious 
flights  of  mere  genius  and  fancy,  and  to  guard  the  sanctuary  of  religion 
against  the  inroads  of  superstition  and  enthusiasm.<i  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  persuasion  that  Melancthon  composed,  in  a  plain  and  familiar 
style,  abridgments  of  almost  all  the  various  branches  of  philosophy,  which, 
during  many  years,  were  explained  publicly  to  the  studious  youth  in  all 
the  Lutheran  academies  and  schools  of  learning.  This  celebrated  reformer 
may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  an  eclectic ;  for,  though  in  many 
points  he  followed  Aristotle,  and  retained  some  degree  of  propensity  to 
the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  schools,  yet  he  drew  many  things  from  the 
fecundity  of  his  own  genius,  and  had  often  recourse  also  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Platonics  and  Stoics. 

Fhitosophicai  sects  ^^'  ^his  method  of  teaching  philosophy,  however  recom- 
— Arutoteiians  meudablc  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  did 
not  long  enjoy,  alone  and  unrivalled,  the  great  credit  and 
authority  it  had  obtained.  Certain  acute  and  subtle  doctors,  having  per- 
ceived that  Melancthon,  in  composing  his  Abridgments,  had  discovered  a 
peculiar  and  predominant  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
thought  it  was  better  to  go  to  the  source  than  to  drink  at  the  stream,  and 
therefore  read  and  explained  to  their  disciples  the  works  of  the  Stagyrite. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  observed  that  the  Jesuits,  and  other  votaries  of 


'  See  Christ.  Aug.  Hcomanni  Acta  Philo- 
•ophor.  art  ii.  put  x.  p.  579;  Jo.  Heim. 
■b  EUwich,  Dissertat.  de  Viiria  Aristotelis 
fortuna  in  Scholis  ProtestaDtiam,  which  Lau- 
noj  hat  prefixed  to  his  book  De  fortuna 
Aristotelis  in  Academia  Porisieasi,  sect.  viii. 
p.  15,  sect  xiit  p.  36. 

^  (^Some  writers,  cither  through  malignity, 
or  for  want  of  better  information,  have  pretend- 


ed that  Luther  rejecled  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy through  a  total  ignorance  of  its  nature  and 
precepts.  Those  that  have  ventured  upon  such 
an  assertion  must  have  been  themselves  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  literature  in  general, 
as  well  as  of  the  industry  and  erudition  of  Lu- 
ther in  particular.  For  a  demonstrative  proof 
of  this,  see  Bruckeri  Uistoria  Critics  Philoso- 
phise, t*  iv.  part  i.  p.  94,  9oj  96,  &c. 
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Rorae,  artfully  made  use  of  the  ambiguous  terms  and  the  intricate  sophistry 
of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  in  order  to  puzzle  the  protestants,  and  reduce 
them  to  silence,  when  they  wanted  such  arguments  as  were  adapted  to 
produce  conviction.  And,  therefore,  many  protestant  doctors  thought  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  their  cause  to  have  the  studious  youth  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  it  was  taught  in  the 
schools,  that  thus  they  might  be  qualified  to  defend  themselves  with  the 
same  weapons  with  which  they  were  attacked.  Hence  there  arosQ, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  three  philosophical  sects,  the 
Melancthonian,  the  Aristotelian,  and  the  Scholastic.  This  first  declined 
gradually,  and  soon  disappeared  ;  while  the  other  two  imperceptibly  grew 
into  one,  and,  acquiring  new  vigour  by  this  coalition,  increased  daily  in 
reputation  and  influence,  and  were  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of  learning. 
It  is  true  the  followers  of  Ramus  made  violent  inroads,  in  several  places, 
upon  the  territories  of  these  combined  sects,  and  sometimes  with  a 
certain  appearance  of  success ;  but  their  hopes  were  transitory ;  for,  after 
various  struggles,  they  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  were  at  length  entirely 
banished  from  the  schools.' 

The  ParaceUiBiB  ^ll»  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  the  disciples  of  Paracelsus, 
or  Fire  phiioBo-  who,  from  the  grand  principle  of  their  physical  system, 
phera.  ^gj.g  called  Fire  Philosophers,"  and  who  aimed  at  nothing 

less  than  the  total  subversion  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  their  own  reveries  into  the  public  schools.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century  the  Paracelsists  really  made  a  figure  in  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  as  their  sect  was  patronised  and  supported  by  the 
genius  and  eloquence  of  several  great  men,  who  exerted  themselves  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  assiduity  in  its  cause,  and  endeavoured,  both  by  their 
writings  and  their  transactions,  to  augment  its  credit.  In  England  it 
found  an  emiment  defender  in  Mr.  Robert  Flood,  or  Fludd,  a  man  of  a 
very  singular  genius,^  who  illustrated,  or  at  least  attempted  to  illustrate, 
the  philosophy  of  Paracelsus  in  a  great  number  of  treatises,  which,  even 
in  our  times,  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  readers  and  admirers.  The  same 
philosophy  got  a  certain  footing  in  France,  had  several  votaries  in  that 
kingdom,  and  was  propagated  with  zeal  at  Paris  by  a  person  whose  name 
was  Rivier,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  and  efforts  of  the  university  of 
that  city."  Its  cause  was  industriously  promoted  in  Denmark  by  Seve- 
rinus  ;^  in  Germany ;  by  Xxmrath,  an  eminent  physician  at  Dresden,  who 


*  Jo.  H«nn.  ab  Elswicb,  De  &ti>  Aristot. 
in  ScholiB  Protest,  sect.  xxi.  p.  54 ;  Jo. 
Georgo  Walchias,  Historia  Logices,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  i.  sect  iii.  v.  in  Pareigis  Academicis,  p. 
613,  617;  Otto.  Frid.  Schutzins,  De  vita 
Cbytnei,  lib.  iv.  sect  It.  p.  19. 

'  6:9*  This  fanatical  sect  of  philosophers 
bad  scYeral  denominations.  They  were  called 
Theosophists,  from  their  declaiming  against 
human  reason  as  a  dai^erous  and  deceitful 
guide,  and  their  representing  a  divine  and 
supernatural  illumination  as  the  only  means 
of  arriving  at  truth.  They  were  called  phi- 
losopbi  per  ignem,  i.  e.  Fire  Philosophers, 
from  their  maintaining  that  the  intimate 
essences  of  natural  things  were  only  to  be 
known  by  thfc  trying  efforts  of  fire,  directed 
In  a  chemical  process.  They  were  lastly  de- 
nominated   Paracelsists,    from   the   eminent 


physician  and  chemist  of  that  name,  who  was 
the  chief  ornament  and  leader  of  that  extra- 
ordinary sect 

'  ity-  The  person  here  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Mosheim  is  not  the  famous  Dominican  monk 
of  that  name,  who  from  his  ardent  pursuit 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  was  called  the 
Seeker,  and  who,  from  his  passion  for  che> 
mistry,  was  suspected  of  magic,  but  a  fiunous 
physician,  bom  in  the  year  1574,  at  Milgate 
in  Kent,  and  very  remarkable  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  alchemists.  See  Ant.  Wood, 
Athense  Oxoniens.  vol.  i.  p.  610;  and  Hist. 
et  Antiq.  Acad.  Oxoniens.  lib.  ii.  p.  390; 
P.  Oassendi  Examen  Philosoph.  Fluddanae, 
tom.  iii.  Opp.  p.  259. 

*  Boulay,  itistor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi.  p. 
327,  ct  passim. 

*  Jo.  MoUeii  Cimbiia  Literata,  t  i.  p.  623. 
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died  in  the  year  1605  ;*  and  in  other  countries  by  a  considerable  number 
of  warm  votaries,  who  were  by  no  means  unsuccessful  in  augmenting  its 
reputation  and  multiplying  its  followers.  As  all  these  heralds  of  the  new 
philosophy  accompanied  their  instructions  with  a  striking  air  of  piety  and 
devotion,  and  seemed,  in  propagating  their  strange  system,  to  propose  to 
themselves  no  other  end  than  the  advancement  of  the  divine  glory,  and 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  concord  in  a  divided  church ;  a  motive  in 
appearance  80~  generous  and  noble  could  not  fail  to  procure  them  friends 
and  protectors.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  several  persons  eminent  for  their  piety,  and  distinguished  by 
their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  joined  themselves  to  this 
sect.  Of  this  number  were  the  Lutheran  doctors  Wigelius,  Amdtius,  and 
others,  who  were  led  into  the  snare  by  their  ill-grounded  notions  of  human 
reason,  and  who  apprehended  that  controversy  and  argumentation  might 
lead  men  to  substitute  anew  the  pompous  and  intricate  jargon  of  the 
schools  in  the  place  of  solid  and  sincere  piety. 

Tbe  controveny  XIII.  Among   those   that  discovered  a  propensity   to- 

num  Md  h?»        wards  the  system  of  the  Paracelsists,  or  Theosophists,  was 
eoneaguM.  the  Celebrated  Daniel  Hofman,  professor  of  divinity  in  the 

university  of  Helmstadt,  who,  from  the  year  1598,  had  declared  open  war 
against  philosophy,  and  who  continued  to  oppose  it  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy  and  violence.  Laying  hold  of  some  particular  opinions  of 
Luther,  and  certain  passages  in  the  writings  of  that  great  man,  he  extra* 
vagantly  maintained,  that  philosophy  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  religion ; 
that  truth  was  divisible  into  two  branches,  the  one  philosophical  and  the 
other  theological ;  and  that  what  was  true  in  philosophy  was  false  in 
theology.  These  absurd  and  pernicious  tenets  naturally  alarmed  the 
judicious  doctors  of  the  university,  and  excited  a  warm  controversy  be- 
tween Hofman  and  his  colleagues,  Owen  Guntherus,  Cornelius  Martin, 
John  Caselius,  and  Duncan  Liddel ;  a  controversy  also  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  be  confined  within  such  narrow  bounds,  and  which  accord- 
ingly was  carried  on  in  other  countries  with  the  same  fervour.  The 
tumults  it  excited  in  Germany  were  appeased  by  the  interposition  of 
Henry  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  having  made  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  this  debate,  and  consulted  the  professors  of  the 
academy  of  Rostoc  on  that  subject,  commanded  Hofinan  to  retract 
publicly  the  invectives  he  had  thrown  out  against  philosophy  in  his 
writings  and  in  his  academical  lectures,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  most 
open  manner,  the  harmony  and  union  of  sound  philosophy  with  true 
and  genuine  theology.^ 

Th«  Kience  of  XIY-  The  theological  system  that  now  prevails  in  the 

i«ctedui?im-     Lutheran   academies,  is  not  of  the  same  tenor  or   spirit 
proved.  with  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  the  Refor- 

mation. As  time  and  experience  are  necessary  to  bring  all  things  to  per- 
fection, so  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church  changed,  imperceptibly 
and  by  degrees,  its  original  form,  and  was  improved  and  perfected  in  many 
respects.  This  will  appear  both  evident  and  striking  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  interpretation 


*  Jo.  MoUeri  Cimbria  litenta,  torn.  ii.  MoUenis,  in  his  Cimbria  literate,  torn.  i.  p. 
p.  440.  225. — See  also  Jo.  Henn.  ab  Elswich,  Do 

*  Tfaero  it  an  accurate  acconnt  of  this  con-  fatis  Aristotelis  in  Scholis  Protestent  sect 
troTersy,  with  an  cnnmcnition  of  the  writings  xxvii.  p.  76  ;  and  a  German  work,  entitled, 
published  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  in  the  Gottcr.  Arnold,  Kirchcn-und-Kctzcr  Historic, 
lile  of  Owen  Guntherus,  which  is  inserted  by  p.  947. 
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of  scripture,  firee-wiU,  predestination,  and  other  points,  and  who  compare 
the  Lutheran  systems  of  divinity,  of  an  earlier  date,  with  those  that  have 
been  composed  in  modem  times.     The  case  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 
The  glorious  defenders  of  religious  liberty,  to  whom  we  owe  the  vari- 
ous blessings  of  the  Reformation,  as  they  were  conducted  only  by  the 
suggestions  of  their  natural  sagacity,  whose  advances  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  are  gradual  and  progressive,  could  not  at  once  behold  the  truth 
in  all  its  lustre,  and  in  all  its  extent,  but,  as  usually  happens  to  persons 
that  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  their  ap- 
proaches towards  knowledge  were  but  slow,  and  their  views  of  things  but 
imperfect.     The  Lutherans  were  greatly  assisted  both  in  correcting  and 
illustrating  the  articles  of  their  &iith,  partly  by  the .  controversies  they 
were  obliged  -to  carry  on  with  the  Roman  Catholic  doctors,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Zuingle  and  Calvin,  and  partly  by  the  intestine  divisions  that 
reigned  among  themselves,  of  which  an  account  shall  be  given  in  this 
chapter.     They  have  been  absurdly  reproached,  on  account  of  this  varia- 
tion in  their  doctrine,  by  Bossuet,  and  other  papal  writers,  who  did  not 
consider  that  the  founders  of  the  Lutheran  church  never  pretended  to 
divine  inspiration ;  and  that  it  is  by  discovering  first  the  errors  of  others, 
that  the  wise  generally  prepare  themselves  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 
Thesuteofexe-         XY.  The  first  and  principal  object  that  drew  the  atten- 
getic  theology,     ^j^jj  ^jj^  employed  the  industry  of  the  reformers,  was  the 
exposition  and  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings,  which,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church,   contain  all  the  treasures   of  celestial 
wisdom ;  all  things  that  relate  to  faith  and  practice.     Hence  it  happened, 
that  the  number  of  commentators  and  expositors  among  the  Lutherans 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  learned  doctors  that  adorned  that  communion. 
At  the  head  of  them  all,  Luther  and  Melancthon  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
placed ;  the  former,  on  account  of  the  sagacity  and  learning  discovered  in 
his  explications  of  several  portions  of  scripture,  and  particularly  of  the 
books  of  Moses ;  and  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  his  commentaries  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  learned  labours  of  that  kind  which  are 
abundantly  known.     A  second  class  of  expositors  of  the  same  commu- 
nion, obtained  also  great  applause  in  the  learned  world,  by  their  successful 
application  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  we  may  rank 
Matthias  Flackius,  whose  Glossary,  and  Key  to  the   sacred  writings,^^  is 
extremely  useful  in  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  penmen ;  John 
Bugenhagius,   Justus  Jonas,  Andrew  Osiander,   and  Martin  Chemnitz, 
whose  Harmonies  of  the  Evangelists  are  not  ^oid  of  merit.     To  these  we 
may  add  Victor  Strigelius  and  Joachim  Camerarius,  of  whom  the  latter,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  expounds  the  scriptures  in  a 
grammatical  and  critical  manner  only ;  and  laying  aside  all  debated  points 
of  doctrine  and  religious  controversy,  unfolds  the  sense  of  each  term,  and 
the  spirit  of  each  phrase,  by  the  rules  of  criticism,  and  the  genius  of  the 
ancient  languages,  in  which  he  was  a  very  uncommon  proficient. 
_^  ^.  XVI.  All  these  expositors  and  commentators  abandoned 

meriu  of  the  mi-  the  method  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  who,  neglecting 
credinterpreteri.  ^.j^g  plain  and  evident  purport  of  the  words  of  scripture, 

were  perpetually  torturing  their  imaginations,  in  order  to  find  out  a  myste- 
rious sense  in  each  word  or  sentence,  or  were  hunting  after  insipid  allu- 
sions and  chimerical  applications  of  scripture  passages,  to  objects  which 
never  entered  into  the  views  of  the  inspired  writers.     On  the  contrary, 

y  Tbo  Latin  titles  are,  QloBsa  Scriptune  Socim,  aod  Clavis  Scripture  Sacnc 
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their  principal  zeal  and  industry  were  employed  in  investigating  the  na- 
tural force  and  signification  of  each  expression,  in  consequence  of  that 
golden  rule  of  interpretation  inculcated  by  Luther,  "  that  there  is  no  more 
than  one  feense  annexed  to  the  words  of  scripture,  throughout  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"*  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  examples  exhibited  by  these  judicious  expositors  were  far 
from  being  universally  followed.  Many,  labouring  under  the  old  and  in- 
veterate disease  of  an  irregular  fancy  and  a  scanty  judgment,  were  still 
seeking  for  hidden  significations  and  double  meanings  in  the  expressions 
of  holy  writ.  They  were  perpetually  busied  in  twisting  all  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  life,  sufferings, 
and  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  were  over  sagacious  in  finding  out, 
in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  churches,  the  types  and 
figures  of  the  events  that  happened  in  modem,  and  that  may  yet  happen  in 
future  times.  In  all  this  they  discovered  more  imagination  than  judgment ; 
more  wit  than  wisdom.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  the  expositors  of  this  age 
may  be  divided,  methinks  with  propriety  enough,  ipto  two  classes,  with 
Luther  at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  Melancthon  presiding  in  the  other. 
Some  commentators  followed  the  example  of  the  former,  who,  after  a  plain 
and  familiar  explication  of  the  sense  of  scripture,  applied  its  decisions  to 
the  fixing  of  controverted  points,  and  to  the  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion. — Others  discovered  a  greater  propensity  to  the 
method  of  the  latter,  who  first  divided  the  discourses  of  the  sacred  writers 
into  several  parts,  explained  them  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  a  more  strict  and  almost  a  literal  exposition  of 
each  part,  taken  separately,  applying  the  result  as  rarely  as  was  possible, 
to  points  of  doctrine  or  matters  of  controversy. 

Concerning  fhe  XVII.    Complete  systems   of  theology  were   far  from 

llif^J^n  ^®^^g  numerous  in  this  century.  Melancthon,  the  most 
of  the  Ltttheran  eminent  of  all  the  Lutheran  doctors,  collected  and  digested 
"'"^***  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  which  he  so  eminently  adorned, 

into  a  body  of  divinity,  under  the  vague  title  of  Loci  Communes,  i.  e,  A 
Common  Place  Book  of  Theology.  This  compilation,  which  was  after- 
wards, at  different  times,  reviewed,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  its  author^ 
was  in  such  high  repute  during  this  century,  and  even  in  succeeding 
times,  that  it  was  considered  as  a  universal  model  of  doctrine  for  all  those, 
who  either  instructed  the  people  by  their  public  discourses,  or  promoted 
the  knowledge  of  religion  by  their  writings.'  The  title  prefixed  to  this 
performance,  indicates  sufiiciently  the  method,  or  rather  the  irregularity 
that  reigns  in  the  arrangement  of  its  materials ;  and  shows,  that  it  was  not 
the  design  of  Melancthon  to  place  the  various  truths  of  religion  in  that 
systematical  concatenation,  and  that  scientific  order  and  connexion,  that 
are  observed  by  the  philosophers  in  their  demonstrations  and  discourses, 
but  to  propose  them  with  freedom  and  simplicity,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  his  view.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  editions  of  the  book  under 
consideration,  the  method  observed,  both  in  delineating  and  illustrating 
these  important  truths,  is  extremely  plain,  and  is  neither  loaded  with  the 
terms,  the  definitions,  nor  the  distinctions  that  abound  in  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers.  Thus  did  the  Lutheran  doctors,  in  the  first  peric^  of 
the  rising  church,  renounce  and  avoid,  in  imitation  of  the  great  reformer, 

*  CT*  Tbit  golden  rule  will  be  found  often      cepted  in  its  application, 
defective  and  &]m,  unlcH  teveral  prophetical,  *  See  Jo.  Fnnc.  Boddeua,  laagogead  Tbeo 

parabolical,  and  figuiaitve  expnssiont  be  ex-       logiain,  lib.  it  cap.  i.  sect  xiii.  t  L  p.  381. 
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whose  name  they  hear,  all  the  ahstruse  reasoning,  and  suhtle  discussions 
of  the  scholastic  doctors.  But  the  sophistry  of  their  adversaries,  and  their 
perpetual  dehates  with  the  artful  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  en« 
gaged  them  hy  degrees,  as  has  heen  ^eady  ohserved,  to  change  their 
language  and  their  methods  of  reasoning ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  the 
simplicity  that  had  reigned  in  their  theological  systems,  and  in  their 
manner  of  explaining  Qie  truths  of  religion,  almost  totally  disappeared. 
Even  Melancthon  himself  fell  imperceptihly  into  the  new  method,  or 
rather  into  the  old  method  revived,  and  enlarged  the  subsequent  editions 
of  his  Loci  Communes,  by  the  addition  of  several  philosophical  illustra- 
tions, designed  to  expose  the  fallacious  reasonings  of  the  Roman  catholic 
doctors.  As  yet,  however,  the  discussions  of  philosophy  were  but  sparingly 
used,  and  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  the  schoolmen  was  kept  at  a  certain 
distance,  and  seldom  borrowed.  But  when  the  founders  of  the  Lutheran 
church  were  removed  by  death,  and  the  Jesuits  attacked  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  with  redoubled  animosity,  armed  with  the  intricate  and 
perplexing  dialectics  of  the  schools ;  then,  indeed,  the  scene  changed,  and 
theology  assumed  another  aspect.  The  stratagem  employed  by  the  Jesuits 
corrupted  our  doctors,  induced  them  to  revive  that  intricate  and  abstruse 
manner  of  defending  and  illustrating  religious  truth  that  Luther  and  his 
associates  had  rejected,  and  to  introduce,  into  the  plain  and  artless  paths  of 
theology,  all  the  thorns  and  thistles,  all  the  dark  and  devious  labyrinths  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  This  unhappy  change  was  deeply  lamented  by 
several  divines  of  eminent  piety  and  learning  about  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  regretted  the  loss  of  that  amiable  simplicity 
that  is  the  attendant  on  diving  truth ;  but  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
professors,  in  the  different  universities,  to  sacrifice  the  jargon  of  the  schools 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  nor  to  return  to  the  plain,  serious,  and 
unaffected  method  of  teaching  theology  that  had  been  introduced  by 
Luther.  These  obstinate  doctors  pleaded  necessity  in  behalf  of  their 
scholastic  divinity,  and  looked  upon  this  pretended  necessity  as  superior  to 
all  authorities,  and  all  examples,  however  respectable. 
The  state  of  mo-  XVIII.  Those  who  are  sensible  of  the  intimate  con- 
raiity  among  the  nexion  that  there  is  between  faith  and  practice,  between 
the  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  will  easily  perceive  the 
necessity  that  there  was  of  reforming  the  corrupt  morality,  as  well  as  the 
superstitious  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  the  same  persons  who  had  spirit  enough  to  do  the  one,  should  think 
themselves  obliged  to  attempt  the  other.  This  they  accordingly  attempted, 
and  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  success  ;  for  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
truth,  that  there  is  more  genuine  piety  and  more  excellent  rules  of  con- 
duct in  the  few  practical  productions  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Weller, 
Rivius,  to  mention  no  more,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  innumerable 
volumes  of  all  the  ancient  Casuists  and  Moralisers,**  as  they  are  called  in 
the  barbarous  language  of  these  remote  periods.  It  is  not,  however, 
meant  even  to  insinuate,  that  the  notions  of  these  great  men  concerning 
the  important  science  of  morality  were  either  sufficientiy  accurate  or  ex- 
tensive. It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  various  debates  that  were 
carried  on  during  this  century,  concerning  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
Christians,  and  from  the  answers  that  were  given  by  famous  casuists  to 
persons  perplexed  with  religious  scruples,  tiiat  the  true  principles  of 
morality  were  not  as  yet  fixed  with  perspicuity  and  precision,  the  agree- 

•*  t3*  The  moral  writers  of  thi«  ccnturj'       of  which  the  English  word  Morftlisers  benn 
wefe  called  Moralisantcs,  n  barbarous  term,       some  resemblance. 
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ment  or  difference  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  Chris-* 
danity  sufficiently  examined  and  determined,  nor  the  proper  distinctions 
made  between  those  parts  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  which  are  agreeable 
to  right  reason,  and  those  that  are  beyond  its  reach  and  comprehension. 
Had  not  the  number  of  adversaries,  with  whom  the  Lutheran  doctors  were 
obliged  to  contend,  given  them  x>erpetual  employment  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, and  robbed  them  of  that  precious  leisure  which  they  might  have 
consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  real  piety  and  virtue,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  free  from  the  defects  now  mentioned,  and  would,  per- 
haps, have  equalled  the  best  moral  writers  of  modem  times.  This  consi- 
deration will  also  diminish  our  wonder  at  a  circumstance  which  otherwise 
might  seenr  surprising,  th^t  none  of  the  famous  Lutheran  doctors  attempted 
to  give  a  regular  system  of  morality.  Melancthon  himself,  whose  exqui- 
site judgment  rendered  him  peculiarly  capable  of  reducing  into  a  compen- 
dious system  the  elements  of  every  science,  never  seems  to  have  thought 
of  treating  morals  in  this  manner ;  but  has  inserted,  on  the  contrary,  all 
his  practical  rules  and  instructions  under  the  theological  articles  that 
relate  to  the  law,  sin,  free-will,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
Poiemie  or  con-  XIX.  All  the  divines  of  this  century  were  educated  in  . 

troreniai  theo-     the  school  of  Controversy,  and  so  trained  up  to  spiritual 
'*^*  •  war,  that  an  eminent  theologian,  and  a  bold  and  vehement 

disputant,  were  considered  as  synonymous  terms.    It  could  scarcely  indeed 
be  otherwise,  in  an  age  when  foreign  quarrels  and  intestine  divisions  of  a 
religious  nature  threw  all  the  countries  of  £urope  into  a  state  of  agitation, 
and  obliged  the  doctors  of  the  contending  churches  to  be  perpetually  in 
action,  or  at  least  in  a  posture  of  defence.    These  champions  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  not,  however,  adl  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  nor  did  they 
attack  and  defend  with  the  same  arms.   Such  of  them  as  were  contemporary 
with  Luther,  or  lived  near  his  time,  were  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of 
their  reasoning,  and  attacked  their  adversaries  with  no  other  arguments 
than  those  which  they  drew  from  the  declarations  of  the  inspired  writers, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  fathers.     Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
century  this  method  was  considerably  changed,  and  we  see  those  doctors, 
who  were  its  chief  ornaments,  reinforcing  their  cause  with  the  succours  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  thus  losing,  in  point  of  perspicuity  and 
evidence,  what  they  gained  in  point  of  subUety  and  imagined  science.     It 
is  true,  as  has  been  already  observed  more  than  once,  they  were  too  natu- 
rally, though  inconsiderately,  led  to  adopt  this  method  of  disputing  by  the 
example  of  their  adversaries  the   Roman   catholics.     The  latter  having 
learned^  by  a  disagreeable  and  discouraging  experience,  that  their  cause 
was  unable  to  support  that  plain  and  perspicuous  method  of  reasoning  that 
is  the  proper  test  of  religious  and  moral  truth,  had  recourse  to  stratagem, 
when  evidence  failed,  and  involved  both  their  arguments  and  their  opinions 
in  the  dark  and  intricate  mazes  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  ;  and  it  was 
this  that  engaged  the  protestant  doctors  to  change  their  weapons,  and  to 
employ  meSiods  of  defence  unworthy  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  they 
had  embarked. 

The  spirit  of  zeal  that  animated  the  Lutheran  divines  was,  generally 
speaking,  very  far  from  being  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  charity.  If  we 
except  Melancthon,  in  whom  a  predominant  mildness  and  sweetness  of 
natural  temper  triumphed  over  the  contagious  ferocity  of  the  times,  all  the 
disputants  of  this  century  discovered  too  much  bitterness  and  animosity  in 
their  transactions  and  in  their  writings.  Luther  himself  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  sanguine  tribe,  whom  he  far  surpassed  in  invectives  and  abuse, 
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treating  bis  adversaries  with  the  most  brutal  asperity,  and  sparing  neither 
rank  nor  condition,  however  elevated  or  respectable  they  might  be.  It 
must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the  criminal  nature  of  this  asperity  and 
vehemence  will  be  much  alleviated,  when  they  are  considered  in  one  point 
of  view  with  the  genius  of  these  barbarous  times,  and  the  odious  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  the  virulent  enemies,  whom  the  oppressed  reformers  were 
called  to  encounter.  When  the  impartial  inquirer  considers  the  abomina- 
ble calumnies  that  were  lavished  on  the  authors  and  instniments  of  the 
Reformation ;  when  he  reflects  upon  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword,  em- 
ployed by  bloodthirsty  and  bigoted  tyrants,  to  extirpate  and  destroy  those 
good  men  whom  they  wanted  arguments  to  persuade  and  convince — will 
not  his  heart  bum  with  a  generous  indignation  ?  and  will  he  not  think  it 
in  some  measure  just,  that  such  horrid  proceedings  should  be  represented 
in  their  proper  colours,  and  be  stigmatized  by  such  expressions  as  are 
suited  to  their  demerit  ? 

XX.  In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  internal  state  of 
muaf  be  di'un-  the  Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  revolutions  and  changes 
ffAoryVAhe*  ^^^^  ^*^®  happened  in  it,  with  their  true  springs  and  real 
Lntherao  causcs,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  history  of  that  church 

church,  under  three  distinct  periods.     The  first  of  these  extends 

from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Luther,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1546.  The  second  takes  in  the  space  of  time  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Luther  and  that  of  Melancthon,  and  consequently 
terminates  in  the  year  1560 ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  century  is  com- 
prehended in  the  third  period. 

THE    FIRST   PERIOD. 

During  the  first  period,  all  things* were  transacted  in  the  Lutheran 
church  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  sentiments,  counsels,  and  orders  of 
Luther.  This  eminent  reformer,  whose  undaunted  resolution,  and  amaz- 
ing credit  and  authority,  rendered  him  equal  to  the  most  arduous  attempts, 
easily  suppressed  the  commotions  and  dissensions  that  arose  from  time  to 
time  in  the  church,  and  did  not  suffer  the  sects,  that  several  had  attempted 
to  form  in  its  bosom,  to  gather  strength,  or  to  arrive  at  any  considerable 
degree  of  consistence  and  maturity.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was, 
that,  during  the  life  of  that  great  man,  the  internal  state  of  the  Luth^xui 
church  was  a  state  of  tolerable  tranquillity  and  respose  :  and  all  such  as  at- 
tempted to  foment  divisions,  or  introduce  any  essential  changes,  were  either 
speedily  reduced  to  silence,  or  obliged  to  retire  from  the  new  community. 
bet  XXI.  The  infancy  of  this  church  was  troubled  by  an 

Lurher  and  the    impetuous  rabble  of  wrong-headed  fanatics,  who  introduced 
troubled  ttie    *    *^®  utmost  coufusiou  wherevcT  they  had  occasion  to  spread 
church  during     their  pestilential  errors,  and  who  pretended  that  they  had 
the  first  period,    j^^eived  a  di  vine  inspiration,  authorizing  them  to  erect  a 
new  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  which  sin  and  corruption  were  to  have  no 
place.     The  leaders  of  this  turbident  and  riotous  sect  were,  Munzer,  Stor- 
chius,  Stubner,  and  others,  partly  Swiss,  and  partly  Germans,  who  kindled 
the  flame  of  discord  and  rebellion  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  in 
Germany,  and  excited  among  the  ignorant  multitude  tumults  and  commo- 
tions, which,  though  less  violent  in  some  places  than  in  others,  were  never- 
theless formidable  wherever  they  appeared.''    The  history  of  this  seditious 

*  Jo.  Baptiita  Ottiua,  in  hit  Annalei  Ana-  commotioiu,  wliich  are  alao  mentioned  by  all 
baptist  p.  8,  haa  collected  a  conaiderable  tb«  writer*  of  the  History  of  the  Refonii»- 
number  of  heU  relating  to  these  fanatical       tion. 
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iMUid  is  full  of  obscurity  and  confusion.  A  regular,  full,  and  accurate 
account  of  it  neither  has,  nor  could  well  be,  committed  to  writing ;  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  opinions  and  actions  of  these  fanatics  were  a  motley 
chaos  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  and,  on  the  other,  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  produced  few  writers  who  had  either  the  leisure  or  the 
capacity  to  observe  with  diligence,  or  to  relate  with  accuracy,  commotions 
and  tumults  of  this  extraordinary  kind.  It  is  however  certain,  that,  firom 
the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  part  of  this  enthusiastical  multitude, 
those  seditious  armies  were  formed,  which  kindled  in  Germany  the  War 
i^  the  Peasants,  and  afterwards  seized  upon  the  city  of  Munster,  involv- 
ing the  whole  province  of  Westphalia  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 
It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  better  part  of  this  motley  tribe,  terrified 
by  the  unhappy  and  deserved  fate  of  their  unworthy  associates,  whom 
they  saw  extL^ated  and  massacred  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity, 
saved  themselves  from  the  ruin  of  their  sect,  and  at  length  embraced  the 
communion  of  those  who  are  called  Mennonites.**  The  zeal,  vigilance, 
and  resolution  of  Luther  happily  prevented  the  divisions,  which  the  odious 
disciples  of  Munzer  attempted  to  excite  in  the  church  he  had  founded, 
and  preserved  the  giddy  and  credulous  multitude  from  their  seductions. 
And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigour  and 
ibititade  of  this  active  and  undaunted  reformer,  the  Lutheran  church  would, 
in  its  in&ncy,  have  fallen  a  miserable  prey  to  the  enthusiastic  fury  of 
these  detestable  fanatics.* 

XXII.  Fanatics  and  enthusiasts  of  the  kind  now  de- 
scribed, while  they  met  with  the  warmest  opposition  from 
Luther,  found,  on  the  contrary,  in  Carlostadt,  his  colleague,  such  a  cre- 
dulous attention  to  their  seductions,  as  naturally  flattered  them  with  the 
hopes  of  his  patronage  and  &vour.  '  This  divine,  who  was  a  native  of  Fran- 
conia,  was  neither  destitute  of  learning  nor  merit ;  but  imprudence  and 
precipitation  were  the  distinguishing  lines  of  his  warm  and  violent  cha- 
racter. Of  these  he  gave  the  most  evident  marks,  in  the  year  1523,  when, 
during  the  absence  of  Luther,  he  excited  no  small  tumult  at  Wittemberg, 
by  ordering  the  images  to  be  taken  out  of  the  churches,  and  other  enter- 
prises of  a  rash  and  dangerous  nature.'    This  tumult  was  appeased  by  the 


*  t>  The  tumolu  of  the  aaabaptisto  in 
Germany,  tnd  the  jonction  of  the  better  port 
of  them  with  Mennon,  have  already  been 
nentioned  in  a  cvatorj  manner,  sect.  i.  chap. 
u.  par.  Tfi.  For  an  ample  accoant  of  the 
origin,  doctrine,  and  ptegicja  of  the  Mennon- 
itea,  tee  the  third  chapter  of  the  aecond  part 
of  thit  third  section,  oent.  zyi. 

*  9y  The  danger  that  threatened  the 
Latheran  chorch  in  these  tumults  of  the  Ger- 
man anabaptists,  was  so  much  the  greater  on 
account  of  the  inclination  which  Munzer  and 
Stork  disoorered  at  first  for  the  sentiments  of 
Lather,  and  the  &vouFable  disposition  which 
Carloatadt  seemed  for  some  time  to  entertain 
with  respect  to  these  fiinatics. 

'  t7*  The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine, 
from  Dr.  lfosheim*s  account  of  this  matter, 
that  Carlostadt  introduced  these  changes 
merely  by  hie  own  authority ;  but  this  was 
fiu"  from  being  the  case :  the  suppression  of 
private  masses,  the  removal  of  images  out  of 
the  churches,  the  abollUon  of  the  law  which 

VOL.   II. 


imposed  celibacy  upon  the  clei^,  which  are 
the  changes  hinted  at  by  our  historian  as  lash 
and  perilous,  were  effected  by  Carlostadt,  in 
conjunction  with  Bugcnhagius,  Melancthon, 
Jonas,  Amsdorf,  and  others,  and  were  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  So  that  there  is  some  reason  to 
apprehend  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
Luther's  displeasure  at  these  changes,  was 
their  being  introduced  in  his  absence ;  unless 
we  suppose,  that  he  had  not  so  fiir  got  rid  of 
the  fetters  of  superstition,  as  to  be  sensible  of 
the  absurdity  and  of  the  pernicious  confc- 
qucnces  of  the  use  of  images,  &c.  As  to  the 
abolition  of  the  law  that  imfioBed  celibacy  on 
the  clerg)',  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  warrac&t  approbation.  This  appears 
from  the  following  expressions  in  his  letter  to 
Amsdorf:  "  Carolostodii  nuptisc  mire  placent : 
novi  puellam :  comfortct  cum  Dominus  in 
bonum  cxeraplum  inhibend<T  et  miniirnd.T 
PapisticsB  libidinis."  He  confirmed  soon  nfter-. 
wards  this  approbation  by  his  o^iii  example, 
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sudden  return  of  Luther,  whose  presence  and  exhortations  calmed  the 
troubled  spirits  of  the  people ;  and  here  must  we  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
rupture  between  him  and  Carlostadt.  For  the  latter  immediately  retired 
from  Wittemberg  to  Orlamund,  where  he  not  only  opposed  the  sentiments 
of  Luther  concerning  the  eucharist,'  but  also  discovered,  in  several  instan- 
ces, a  fanatical  turn  of  mind.^  He  was  therefore  conmianded  to  leave  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  repaired  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  propagated  his  doctrines,  and  taught  with  success,  first  at 
Zurich,  and  afterwards  at  Basil,  retaining  still,  however,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
a  £ivourable  disposition  towards  the  sect  of  the  anabaptists,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, to  all  enthusiastic  teachers,  who  pretended  to  a  divine  inspiration.* 
Thus  then  did  Luther,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  lay  this  new  storm  that 
the  precipitation  of  Carlostadt  had  raised  in  the  church. 

XXIII.  The  reforming  spirit  of  Carlostadt,  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist,  was 
not  extinguished,  by  his  exile,  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  was  revived, 
on  the  contrary,  by  a  man  of  much  the  same  turn  of  mind,  a  Silesian 
knight,  and  counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Lignitz,  whose  name  was  Gasper 


Schwenkfeldt. 


f  This  difference  of  opinion  between  Carlo- 
stadt and  Luther  concerning  the  eucharist,  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  violent  rupture  between 
those  two  eminent  men,  and  it  was  very  little 
to  the  honour  of  the  latter.  For,  however 
the  explication,  which  the  former  gave  of  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord*8  supper 
may  appear  forced,  yet  the  sentiments  he  en- 
tertained of  that  ordinance  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  Christ*s  death,  and  not  as  a  celebration 
of  his  bodily  presence,  in  consequence  of  a 
consubstantiation  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
are  infinitely  more  rational  than  the  doctrine 
of  Luther,  which  is  loaded  with  some  of  the 
most  palpable  absurdities  of  transubstantiation. 
And  if  it  be  supposed  that  Carlostadt  strained 
the  rule  of  interpretation  too  far,  when  he 
alleged  that  Christ  pronounced  the  pronoun 
this  (in  the  words.  This  is  my  body)  pointing 
to  his  body,  and  not  to  the  bread,  what  shall 
we  think  of  Luther's  explaining  the  nonsensical 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation  by  the  similitude 
of  a  red-hot  iron,  in  which  two  elements  are 
united,  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  with  the  bread 
in  the  eucharist?  But  of  this  more  in  its 
proper  place. 

•*  (»•  This  censure  is  with  too  much  truth 
applicable  to  Carlostadt. — Though  he  did  not 
adopt  the  impious  and  abominable  doctrines 
of  Munzer  and  his  band,  as  Dr.  Mosheim 
permits  the  nninstructed  reader  to  Imagine  by 
mentioning,  in  general,  his  being  a  friend  to 
these  fiinatics,  yet  he  certainly  was  chai^geable 
with  some  extnyaganoes  that  were  obseryable 
in  the  tenets  of  that  wrong-headed  tribe.  He 
was  for  abolishing  the  civil  law,  with  the 
municipal  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  and  proposed  substituting  the 
law  of  Moses  in  their  place.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  railing  at  the  academies,  declaiming 
against  human  Icarm'ng,  and  other  follies. 

"  Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied.** 
See  Yal.  Ero.  Loscheri,  Historia  Motunm 


inter  Lutheranos  et  Refonnat  part  L  cap.  i.  ; 
D&D.  Gerdes,  ViU  Carolostadii  in  Miscell. 
Groningcns.  novis.  torn.  i. 

^  C::^  This  affirmation  of  Dr.  Motham 
wanta  much  to  be  modified.  In  the  original 
it  stands  thus  :  "  Dnm  vizet  vero  anabaptist- 
arum,  et  hominum  dlvinavisajactaatinm  par^ 
tibus  amicum  sese  ostendit  ** — i.  e.  **  as  long 
as  he  lived,  he  showed  himself  m  friend  to  the 
anabaptists,  and  other  enthusiast,  who  pre- 
tended to  divine  inspiration.**  But  how  conld 
our  historian  assert  this  without  restriction, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  Carlostadt,  alter 
his  banishment  from  Saxony,  composed  a  trea- 
tise against  enthusiasm  in  general,  and  against 
the  extravagant  tenets  and  the  violent  pn>- 
ceedings  of  the  anabaptists  in  particular  ?  Nay, 
more ;  this  treatise  was  addressed  to  Luther, 
who  was  so  affected  by  it,  that,  repenting  of 
the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  given  to  C^ 
lostadt,  he  pleaded  his  cause,  and  obtained 
from  the  elector  a  permission  for  him  to  retuni 
into  Saxony.  See  Gerdes,  Vita  Carolostadii, 
in  Misoell.  Groningens.  After  his  reeoncilia* 
tion  with  Luther,  he  composed  m  treatise  on 
the  eucharist,  which  breathes  the  most  amiable 
spirit  of  moderation  and  humility ;  and  having 
perused  the  writings  of  Zuii^le,  where  he  naw 
his  own  sentiments  on  that  subject  maintained 
with  the  greatest  penpicuity  and  force  of  evi- 
dence, he  repaired,  a  second  time,  to  Zurich, 
and  from  thenee  to  Basil,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  offices  of  pastor  and  profeaor  of 
divinity,  and  where,  after  having  lived  la 
the  exemplary  and  constant  practiee  of  every 
Christian  virtue,  he  died,  amidst  the  wanneet 
effusions  of  piety  and  resignation,  on  the  25th 
of  December,  1541.  All  this  is  testified 
solemnly  in  a  letter  of  the  learned  and  pioua 
Grynsus  of  Basil,  to  Pitiacus,  chaplsin  to  the 
elector  Palatine,  and  shows  how  little  credit 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  assertions  of  the 
ignorant  Morori,  or  to  the  iniinoationi  of  the 
insidious  Bosiuet 
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Schwenkfeldt.  This  nobleman,  seconded  by  Valentine  Crautwald,  a  man 
of  eminent  learning,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the  prince  now  mentioned, 
took  notice  of  many  things,  which  he  looked  upon  as  erroneous  and  defec- 
'tive,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  established  by  Luther ;  and  had  not  the 
latter  been  extremely  vigilant,  as  well  as  vigorously  supported  by  his 
friends  and  adherents,  would  have  undoubtedly  brought  about  a  considera- 
ble schism  in  the  church.  Every  circumstance  in  Schwenkfeldt's  conduct 
and  appearance  was  adapted  to  give  him  credit  and  influence.  His  morals 
were  pure,  and  his  life,  in  all  respects,  exemplary.  His  exhortations  in 
favour  of  true  and  solid  piety  were  warm  and  persuasive,  and  his  prmcipal 
zeal  was  employed  in  promoting  it  among  the  people.  By  this  means  he 
gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  many  learned  and  pious  men,  both  in 
the  Lutheran  and  Helvetic  churches,  who  favoured  his  sentiments,  and 
undertook  to  defend  him  against  all  his  adversaries.^  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  he  was  banished  by  his  sovereign  both  from  the  court  and  from  his 
country,  in  the  year  1528,  only  because  Zuingle  had  approved  of  his 
opinions  concerning  the  eucharist,  and  declared  that  they  did  not  differ 
essentially  from  his  own.  From  that  time  the  persecuted  knight  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  under  various  turns  of  fortune,  until  death  put  an 
end  to  his  trials  in  the  year  1561.^  He  had  founded  a  small  congregation 
in  Silesia,  which  were  persecuted  and  ejected  in  our  times  by  the  popish 
possessors  of  that  country  ;  but  have  been  restored  to  their  former  habi- 
tations and  privileges,  civil  and  religious,  since  the  year  1742,  by  the 
present  king  of  Prussia,^ 

ite  doctrine  of  XXIV.  The  upright  intentions  of  Schwenkfeldt,  and  his 

Schwenkfeldt.  ^eal  for  the  advancement  of  true  piety,  deserve,  no  doubt, 
the  highest  commendation  ;  but  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  his 
prudence  and  judgment.  The  good  man  had  a  natural  propensity  towards 
fuiatudsm,  and  fondly  imagined  that  he  had  received  a  divine  commission 
to  propagate  his  opinions.  He  differed  from  Luther  and  the  other  friends 
of  the  reformation,  in  three  points,  which  it  is  proper  to  select  from  others 
of  less  consequence :  the  first  of  these  points  related  to  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  eucharist.  Schwenkfeldt  inverted  the  following  words  of 
Christ :  This  is  my  body,  and  insisted  on  their  being  thus  understood  t 
**  My  body  is  this,  f .  e,  such  as  this  bread  which  is  broken  and  consumed : 
a  true  and  real  food,  which  nourisheth,  satisfieth,  and  delighteth  the  soid. 
My  blood  is  this,  that  is,  such  in  its  effects  as  the  wine  which  strengthens 
and  refresheth  the  heart."  The  poor  man  imagined  that  this  wonderfril 
doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  him  from  heaven  ;  which  circumstance 
alone  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  his  folly. 

The  second  point  in  which  he  differed  from  Luther,  was  in  his  hypothe- 
sis relating  to  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word.  He  denied,  for  example, 
that  the  external  word,  which  is  committed  to  writing  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, was  endowed  with  the  power  of  healing,  illuminating,  and  renewing 
the  mind  :  and  he  ascribed  this  power  to  the  internal  word,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  notion,  was  Christ  himself.     His  discourses,  however,  concerning 


i  See  Jo.  Conr.  Faeslini,  Centum  I.  Epi0- 
tolir  k  ReformatoTibtts  HeWeticia  Scriptor. 
169,  175,  225.  Museom  Helvetic  torn.  !▼. 
^445. 

^  Jo.  Wigudi,  SchwenekftldianiRnna  Lip0. 
1586,  in  4tou ;  Conr.  Scbluwenbargii  Catalog. 
Hsretieor.  lib.  x.  piiblbhed  at  Fnmkfort  in 
the  year  1599,  in  8vo.  Tbe  most  accarate 
aceounts  ef  this  nobleman  have  been  given  by 


Chr.  Aag.  Salig.  in  bii  Hitter.  Angnit  Con- 
fessionia,  torn.  iii.  lib.  xi.  p.  951 ;  and  by 
Godf.  Arnold,  in  a  German  work  entitled, 
Kircben-und-Ketzer  Historie,  p.  .720,  both 
wbicb  autbon  bave  pleaded  the  canae  of 
Schwenkfeldt 

1  See  an  account  of  Scbwenkfeldfa  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  in  Jo.  Chr.  Kocheri,  Biblio- 
theca  Theologia  SymbolioB,  p.  457. 

I.  2 
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this  internal  word  were,  as  usually  happens  to  persons  of  his  turn,  so  full 
of  confusion,  obscurity,  and  contradiction,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  out 
what  his  doctrine  really  was,  and  whether  or  not  it  resembled  that  of  the 
Mystics  and  Quakers,  or  was  borrowed  from  a  different  source. 

His  doctrine  concerning  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  formed  the  third 
subject  of  debate  between  him  and  the  Lutherans.  He  would  not  allow 
Christ's  human  nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be  called  a  creature,  or 
a  created  substance,  as  such  denomination  appeared  to  him  infinitely  below 
its  majestic  dignity,  united,  as  it  is,  in  that  glorious  state,  with  the  divine 
essence.  This  notion  of  Schwenkfeldt  bears  a  remarkable  affinity  to  the 
doctrine  of  Eutyches,  which,  however,  he  professed  to  reject ;  and,  in  his 
turn,  accused  those  of  Nestorianism  who  gave  the  denomination  of  a 
creature  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 

XXV.  An  intemperate  zeal,  by  straining  too  far  certain 
truths,  turns  them  into  falsehood,  or  at  least,  often  renders 
them  the  occasion  of  the  most  pernicious  abuses.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  happened  during  the  ministry  of  Luther.  For,  while  he  was  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  imprinting  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  represents  Christ's  merits  as  the  source  of 
man's  salvation,  and  while  he  was  eagerly  employed  in  censuring  and 
refuting  the  popish  doctors,  who  mixed  the  law  and  gospel  together,  and 
represented  eternal  happiness  as  the  fruit  of  legal  obedience,  a  fanatic 
arose,  who  abused  his  doctrine,  by  overstraining  it,  and  thus  opened  a 
field  for  the  most  dangerous  errors.  This  new  teacher  was  John  Agricola, 
a  native  of  Aysleben,  and  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
though  chargeable  with  vanity,  presumption,  and  artifice.  He  first  began 
to  make  a  noise  in  the  year  1538,  when,  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther  now 
inentioned,  he  took  occasion  to  declaim  against  the  law,  maintaining,  that 
it  was  neither  fit  to  be  proposed  to  the  people  as  a  rule  of  manners,  nor 
to  be  used  in  the  church  as  a  means  of  .instruction ;  and  that  the  gospel 
alone  was  to  be  inculcated  and  explained,  both  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
schools  of  learning.  The  followers  of  Agricola  were  called  Antinomians, 
t.  e.  enemies  of  the  law.  But  the  fortitude,  vigilance,  and  credit  of  Luther 
suppressed  this  sect  in  its  very  infancy,  and  Agricola,  intimidated  by  the 
opposition  of  such  a  respectable  adversary,  acknowledged  and  renounced 
his  pernicious  system.  But  this  recantation  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
sincere ;  since  it  is  said,  that  when  his  fears  were  dispelled  by  the  death 
of  Luther,  he  returned  to  his  errors,  and  gained  proselytes  to  his  ex- 
travagant doctrine.'" 

in.  j-^*j-^  «#  XXVI.  The  tenets  of  the  Antinomians,  if  their  adversa- 

.  Agxieoia  ex-       ties  are  to  be  believed,  were  of  the  most  noxious  nature 

*°^"*'  and  tendency ;  for  they  are  supposed  to  have  taught  the 

loosest  and  most  dissolute  doctrine  in  point  of  morals,  and  to  have  main- 
tained that  it  was  allowable  to  follow  the  impulse  of  every  passion,  and  to 
transgress  without  reluctance  the  divine  law,  provided  the  transgressor 
laid  hold  on  Christ,  and  embraced  his  merits  by  a  lively  faith.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  representation  that  is  generally  given  of  their  doctrine ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  received  with  too  much  credulity.  For  whoever  looks  into 
diis  matter  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will  soon  be  persuaded  that 
such  an  absurd  and  impious  doctrine  is  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Agricola,  and  that  the  principal  fault  of  this  presumptuous  man  lay  in  some 

"'See  Cagpar.  Segittariut  Introduct.  ad  Conr.  Schlusacnburgii  Catalog.  Hsrei.  lib.  iv. ; 
HiBtor.  Ecclesiast  torn.  i.  p.  838;  Bayle,  G.  Arnold.  Kirchen-und-Ketzer  Historie,  p. 
Pictionnaire,  torn.  ii»  at  the  article  Iilebiui;      813. 
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harsh  and  inaccurate  expressions  that  were  susceptible  of  dangerous  and 
pernicious  interpretations.  By  the  term  law,  he  understood  the  Ten 
Commandments,  promulgated  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  and  he 
considered  this  law  as  enacted  for  the  Jews,  and  not  for  Christians.  He 
explained  at  the  same  time  the  term  Gospel,  which  he  considered  as  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  the  law,  in  its  true  and  extensive  sense,  as  com«- 
prehending  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  merits  of  Christ  rendered  salutary 
by  faith,  but  also  the  sublime  precepts  of  holiness  and  virtue,  delivered  by 
the  divine  Saviour,  as  rules  of  obedience.  If,  therefore,  we  follow  the 
intention  of  Agricola,  without  interpreting,  in  a  rigorous  manner,  the 
uncouth  phrases  and  improper  expressions  he  so  frequently  and  so  injudi- 
ciously employed,  his  doctrine  will  plainly  amount  to  this :  **  That  the 
Ten  Commandments,  published  during  the  ministry  of  Moses,  were  chiefly 
designed  for  the  Jews,  and  on  that  account  might  be  lawfully  neglected 
and  laid  aside  by  Christians ;  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to  explain  with 
perspicuity,  and  to  enforce  with  zeal,  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  both  with  respect  to  the  means  of  grace^ 
and  salvation,  and  the  obligations  of  repentance  and  virtue.'*  The  greatest 
part  of  the  doctors  of  this  century  are  chargeable  with  a  want  of  precision 
and  consistency  in  expressing  their  sentiments;  hence  their  real  senti-> 
ments  have  been  misunderstood,  and  opinions  have  been  imputed  to  them 
which  they  never  entertained. 

THE    SECOND    PERIOD. 

Debacef  that  arise        XXVII.  After  the  death  of  Luther,  which  happened  in 

durinf  these-      the  year  1546,  Philip  Melancthon  was  placed  at  the  head  of 

^i^heran       the  Lutheran  doctors.     The  merit,  genius,  and  talents  of 

thed^thrfTu-  ^^^*  ^^^  chief  Were,  undoubtedly,  great  and  illustrious ; 

ther  and  that  of    though  it  must  at  the  Same  time  be  confessed,  that  he  was 

Melancthon.        inferior  to  Luther  in  many  respects,*^  and  more  especially 

in  courage,  stedfastncss,  and  personal  authority.    His  natural  temper  was 

soft  and  flexible ;  his  love  of  peace  almost  excessive,  and  his  apprehensions 

of  the  displeasure  and  resentment  of  men  in  power  were  such  as  betrayed 

a  pusillanimous  spirit.     He  was  ambitious  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 

all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  and  was  absolutely  incapable  of 

employing  the  force  of  threatenings,  or  the  restraints  of  fear,  to  suppress 

the  efforts  of  religious  faction,  to  keep  within  due  bounds  the  irregular  love 

of  novelty  and  change,  and  to  secure  to  the  church  the  obedience  of  its 

members.   It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Melancthon's  sentiments,  on  some 

points  of  no  inconsiderable  moment,  were  entirely  different  from  those  of 

Luther;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point  out  the  piincipal  subjects 

on  which  they  adopted  different  ways  of  thinking. 

In  the  first  place,  Melancthon  was  of  opinion,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  concord  many  things  might  be  connived  at  and  tolerated  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  Luther  considered  as  absolutely  insupportable.  The 
former  carried  so  far  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  indulgence,  as  to  discover 
no  reluctance  against  retaining  the  ancient  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, and  submitting  to  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  on  certain 
conditions,  and  in  such  a  manner^  as  might  be  without  prejudice  to  the 

*  (t7*  It  ivoold  certainly  bo  rcrj  difficult  know  no  other  respect  in  which  Melancthon 

to  point  out  the  many  respects  in  which  Dr.  is  not  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  liiither. 

Mosheim  affirms  that  FiUther  was  superior  to  He  was  certainly  his  equal  in  piety  and  virtue, 

Melancthon.     For    if  t|ic  single  article    of  and  much  his  superior  in  Icaiuing,  judgment, 

courage  and  firmness  of  mind  be  excepted,  I  meekness,  and  humanity. 
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obligation  and  authority  of  all  those  truths  that  are  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

A  second  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  sentiments  between  these  two  great 
men  was  furnished  by  the  tenets  which  Luther  maintained  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Such  were  his  ideas  concerning 
£uth,  as  the  only  cause  of  salvation,  concerning  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  our  final  happiness,  and  man's  natural  incapacity  in  prmnoting 
his  own  conversion.  In  avoiding  the  corrupt  notions  which  were  embraced 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  doctors  on  these  important  points  of  theology^ 
Luther  seemed,  in  the  judgment  of  Melancthon,  to  lean  too  much  towards 
the  opposite  extreme."  Hence  the  latter  inclined  to  think,  that  the  senti- 
ments and  expressions  of  his  colleague  required  to  be  somewhat  mitigated^ 
lest  they  should  give  a  handle  to  dangerous  abuses,  and  be  perverted  to 
the  propagation  of  pernicious  errors. 

It  may  be  observed,  thirdly,  that  though  Melancthon  adopted  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther  in  relation  to  the  eucharist,^  yet  he  did  not  consider  their 
controversy  with  the  divines  of  Switzerland  on  that  subject,  as  a  matter  of 
sufficient  moment  to  occasion  a  breach  of  church  communion  and  fraternal 
concord  between  the  contending  parties.  He  thought  that  this  happy 
concord  might  be  easily  preserved  by  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist,  and  Christ's  presence  in  that  ordinance,  in  general  and  ambi- 
guous terms,  which  the  two  churches  might  explain  according  to  their 
respective  systems. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon,  which,  though  he  did  not 
entirely  conceal  during  the  life  of  Luther,  he  delivered,  nevertheless,  with 
great  circumspection  and  modesty,  yielding  always  to  the  authority  of  his 
colleague,  for  whom  he  had  a  sincere  friendship,  and  of  whom  also  he 
stood  in  awe.  But  no  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  Luther  closed,  than  he 
inculcated  with  the  greatest  plainness  and  freedom,  what  he  had  before 
only  hinted  at  with  timorousness  and  caution.  The  eminent  rank  Me- 
lancthon held  among  the  Lutheran  doctors  rendered  this  bold  manner 
of  proceeding  extremely  disagreeable  to  many.  His  doctrine  accordingly 
was  censured  and  opposed ;  and  thus  the  church  was  deprived  of  the  tran- 
quillity it  had  under  Luther,  and  exhibited  an  unhappy  scene  of  ani- 
mosity, contention,  and  discord. 
Adiaphoristic  oon-       XXVIII.  The  rise  of  these  unhappy  divisions  must  be 

troYeriy.ortiw    ^^^  fr^j^  ^^  yg^  ^545^  ^jj^^  Charles  V.  attempted  to 


<"  <^  It  ii  oertain  that  Lather  carried  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  to  gach  an 
oxceaeive  length,  ai  seemed,  though  perhaps 
contrary  to  his  intention,  to  derogate  not  only 
from  the  necessity  of  good  works,  but  even 
from  their  obligation  and  importance.  He 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  considered  either 
as  tho  conditions  or  means  of  salvation,  nor 
even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it. 

'  S>  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  Dr. 
Mosheim  affirming  that  Melancthon  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  Luther  in  relation  to  the 
eucharist,  when  the  contrary  is  well  known. 
It  is  true,  in  the  writings  of  Melancthon, 
which  were  published  before  the  year  1 529, 
or  1530,  there  are  passages,  which  show  that 
he  had  not,  as  yet,  thoroughly  examined  the 
controversy  relating  to  tho  nature  of  Chrisfs 
presence  in  tho  eucharist.  It  is  also  truo, 
that  during  the  disputes  cairicd  on  between 


Westphal  and  Calvin,  after  the  death  of  Lu- 
ther, concerning  the  real  presence,  he  did  not 
declare  himself  in  an  open  manner  for  cither 
side  (which,  however,  is  a  presumptive  proof 
of  his  leaning  to  that  of  Calvin),  but  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  these  divisions,  and  the  spirit  of 
animosity  by  which  they  were  inflamed.  But 
whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the  letters 
of  Melancthon  to  Calvin  upon  this  subject, 
or  those  extracta  of  them  that  an  collected 
by  Uospinian,  in  the  second  volume  of  hia 
Historia  Sacramentaria,  p.  428,  will  be  per> 
snadcd  that  he  looked  upon  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation  not  only  as  erroneous,  but 
even  as  idolatrous;  and  that  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  inflaming  the  present  divisions, 
and  of  not  being  seconded,  prevented  him  Upm 
declaring  his  sentiments  openly.  See  also 
Dictionnaire  do  Bayle,  article  Melancthon, 
note  Li 
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dUpute  eoneern.  impose  upon  the  Germans  the  famous  edict  called  the 
an^BrnfRmt  Interim.  Maurice,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  desirous  to 
oMtan.  know  how  far  such  an  edict  ought  to  be  respected  in  his 

dominions,  assembled  the  doctors  of  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic  in  the  last- 
mentioned  city,  and  proposed  this  nice  and  critical  subject  to  their  serious 
examination.  Upon  tlus  occasion  Melancthon,  complying  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  lenity  and  moderation  that  wefe  the  great  and  leading  prin- 
ciples in  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  and  actions,  declared  it  as  his 
opinion,  that,  in  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,  compliance  was  due  to 
the  imperial  edicts.^  But  in  this  class  of  matters  indifferent  this  great  man 
and  his  associates  placed  many  things  which  had  appeared  of  the  highest 
importance  to  Luther,  and  could  not,  in  consequence,  be  considered  as  indif- 
ferent by  his  true  disciples.'  For  he  regarded  as  such,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  &ith  alone ;  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  eternal  salva- 
tion ;  the  number  of  sacraments ;  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  pope  and 
the  bbhops ;  extreme  unction  ;  the  observation  of  certain  religious  festi- 
vals, and  certain  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Hence  arose  that 
violent  scene  of  contention  and  discord,  that  was  commonly  called  the 
Adiaphoristic'  Controversy,  which  divided  the  church  during  many  years, 
and  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The 
defenders  of  the  primitive  doctrines  of  Lutheranism,  with  Flackius  at  their 
head,  attacked  with  incredible  bitterness  and  fury  the  doctors  of  Wittem- 
bezg  and  Leipsic,  and  particularly  Melancthon,  by  whose  counsel  and  in- 
fluence every  thing  relating  to  the  Interim  had  been  conducted,  and  accused 
them  of  apostasy  from  the  true  religion.  Melancthon,  on  the  other  hand, 
seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  justified  his  conduct  witli 
the  utmost  spirit  and  vigour.'  In  this  unlucky  debate  the  two  following 
questions  were  principally  discussed :  First,  **  \\Tiether  the  matters  that 
peemed  indifferent  to  Melancthon  were  so  in  reality  ?"  This  his  adver- 
saries obstinately  denied.'*  Secondly,  "  Whether  in  things  of  an  inditlbrent 
nature,  and  in  which  the  interests  of  religion  are  not  essentially  concerned, 
it  be  lawful  to  yield  to  the  enemies  of  the  truth  ?'* 

XXIX.  This  debate  concerning  things  indifferent  be- 
came, as  might  weU  have  been  expected,  a  fruitful  source 
of  other  controversies,  which  were  equally  detrimental  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  first  to  which  it  gave  rise  was  the  w^arm 
dispute  concerning  the  necessity  of  good  works,  that  was  carried  on  with 
such  spirit  against  the  rigid  Lutherans,  by  George  Major,  an  eminent 
teacher  of  theology  at  Wittemberg.      Melancthon    had  long   been   of 


A,  eontroreny  set 
mlbot  by 
Geoi^  Major, 
coaceming  Uie 
necetftitf  od^ 
good  works. 


4  The  piece  in  which  MeUncthon  and  his 
•Nodatet  deUvered  their  sentiments  relating 
to  things  indifferent,  is  commonly  called  in 
the  Qennan  langui^fe.  Das  Leipziger  Interim, 
and  was  repnhlished  at  Leipsic  in  1721,  hy 
Biflldas,  in  a  work  entitled.  Das  Dreyftche 
Intcriai. 

'  O  If  they  only  are  the  tme  disciples 
oi  Lother,  who  suhmit  to  his  judgment,  and 
•dopt  his  sentiments  in  theologiod  matters, 
naoy  doeton  of  that  communion,  and  our 
histflitaa  among  the  rest,  must  certainly  be 
aoppoaed  to  haTe  forfeited  that  title,  as  will 
abundantly  appear  hereafter.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Melancthon  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  bo 
justified  in  pladi:^  in  the  clus  of  things  in- 
diliiBrant  the  doctrines  relating  to  &ith  and 


good  works,  which  ore  the  fundatncntal  points 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression,  the  very  hinges  on  which 
the  gospel  turns. 

"  0:7"  This  controYersy  was  called  Adla- 
phoristie ;  and  Melancthon  and  his  followers 
Adiaphoriats,  from  the  Greek  word  aiia^opOQj 
which  signifies  indifferent 

'  Schlnssenburgii  Catalog.  Hffireticor.  lib. 
xiii. ;  Amold^s  German  work,  entitled  Kirchen- 
und-Ketzer  Historie,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxvi.  p. 
816;  Salig.  Histor.  Aug.  Confess,  vol.  i.  p. 
611.— The  German  work,  entitled,  Unschul- 
dige  Nnchrichten,  A.  1702,  p.  339,  393; 
Luc.  Osiandri  Epitome  Histor.  Eccles.  Ccn- 
tur.  xvi.  p.  502. 

*  See  above,  note  ^ 
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opinion,  that  the  necessity  of  good  woiks,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
everlasting  salvation,  might  be  asserted  and  taught,  as  conformable  to 
the  truths  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  both  he  and  his  colleagues  declared 
this  to  be  their  opinion,  when  they  were  assembled  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year 
1548,  to  examine  the  &mous  edict  already  mentioned.*  This  declaration 
was  severely  censured  by  the  rigid  disciples  of  Luther,  as  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  and  sentiments  of  \heir  chief,  and  as  conformable  both  to  the 
tenets  and  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  it  found  an  able  defender 
in  Major,  who,  in  the  year  1552,  maintained  the  necessity  of  good  works 
against  the  extravagant  assertions  of  Amsdorf.  Hence  arose  a  new  con- 
troversy between  the  rigid  and  moderate  Lutherans,  which  was  carried  on 
with  that  keenness  and  animosity  that  were  peculiar  to  all  debates  of  a  re- 
ligious nature  during  this  century.  In  the  course  of  this  warm  debate, 
Amsdorf  was  so  far  transported  and  infatuated  by  his  excessive  zeal  for  the 
doctrine*  of  Luther,  as  to  maintain,  that  good  works  were  an  impediment 
to  salvation ;  from  which  imprudent  and  odious  expression  th6  flame  of 
controversy  received  new  fuel,  and  broke  forth  with  redoubled  fury.  On 
the  other  hand,  Major  complained  of  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  his  adver- 
saries, who  explained  his  doctrine  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that 
in  which  he  intended  it  should  be  understood ;  and,  at  length,  he  renounced 
it  entirely,  that  he  might  not  appear  fond  of  wrangling,  or  be  looked  upon 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  This  step  did  not,  however, 
put  an  end  to  the  debate,  which  was  still  carried  on,  until  it  was  terminated 
at  last  by  the  Form  of  Concord.^ 

The  lynergitticai  XXX.  From  the  same  source  that  produced  the  dispute 
controTeriy.  concerning  the  necessity  of  good  works,  arose  the  Syner- 
gistical  Controversy.  The  Sjrnergists,*  whose  doctrine  was  almost  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Semi- Pelagians,  denied  that  God  was  the  only  agent 
in  the  conversion  of  sinful  man ;  and  affirmed  that  man  co-operated  with 
divine  grace  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  salutary  purpose.  Here  also 
Melancthon  renounced  the  doctrine  of  Luther ;  at  least,  the  terms  he  em- 
ploys in  expressing  his  sentiments  concerning  this  intricate  subject,  are 
such  as  Luther  would  have  rejected  with  horror ;  for  in  the  conference  at 
Leipsic  already  mentioned  the  former  of  these  great  men  did  not  scruple 
to  affirm,  that  "  God  drew  to  himself  and  converted  adult  persons  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  powerful  impression  of  his  grace  was  accompanied  with 
a  certain  correspondent  action  of  their  will."  The  friends  and  disciples  of 
Melancthon  adopted  this  manner  of  speaking,  and  used  the  expressions  of 
their  master  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  divine  agency  in  man's  conver- 
sion. But  this  representation  of  the  matter  was  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  the  rigid  Lutherans.  They  looked  upon  it  as  subversive  of  the  true 
and  genuine  doctrine  of  Luther,  relating  to  the  absolute  servitude  of  the 
human  will,^  and  the  total  inability  of  man  to  do  any  good  action,  or  to 
bear  any  part  in  his  own  conversion ;  and  hence  they  opposed  the  Syner- 
gists, or  Semi-Pelagians,  with  the  utmost  animosity  and  bitterness.     The 


»  The  Interim  of  Ch»rle«  V. 

*  SchlusaenbuTgii,  lib.  yii.CaUL  Hcreticor. ; 
Arnoldi  HUt,  EccleaiiD,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxvii. 
p.  822;  Jo.  MuBiei  Pralectioo.  in  Form. 
Concord,  p.  181 ;  Arn.  Grerii  Mcmoria  Job. 
Westphali,  p.  166. 

'  C>  As  this  controveny  tuned  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  the 
divine  grace,  the  persona  who  maintained  this 
joint  agency  were  called  Synoiigista,  from  a 


Greek  work  (ai/vcpyaa),  which  signifies  co- 
operation. 

y  S7>  The  doctrines  of  absolute  predesti* 
nation,  irresistible  grace,  and  human  impo> 
tence,  were  never  carried  to  a  more  exccsstTO 
length,  nor  maintained  with  a  more  virulent  ol^ 
stinacy,  by  any  divine,  than  they  were  by  Lu- 
ther. But  in  these  times  he  has  very  few  fol- 
lowers in  this  respect,  even  among  those  that 
bear  his  name.    But  of  this  more  hcroaAer. 
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principal  champions  in  this  theological  conflict  were,  Strigclius,  who 
defended  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon  with  singular  dexterity  and  per- 
spicuity, and  Flackius,  who  maintained  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Luther : 
of  these  doctors,  as  also  of  the  subject  of  their  debate,  a  farther  account 
will  be  given  presently.* 

FUckiuB,  by  hie  XXXI.  During  these  dissensions,  a  new  academy  was 

intemperato        founded  at  Jena  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  sons  of 

seal  excites  > 

many  divisions  the  famous  John  Frederick,  whose  unsuccessful  wars  with 
in  the  chaxch.  ^^  emperor  Charles  V.  had  involved  him  in  so  many  calami- 
ties, and  deprived  him  of  his  electorial  dominions.  The  noble  founders  of 
this  academy,  having  designed  it  for  the  bulwark  of  the  protestant  religion, 
as  it  was  taught  and  inculcated  by  Luther,  were  particularly  careful  in 
choosing  snch  professors  and  divines  as  were  remarkable  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  genuine  doctrine  of  that  great  reformer,  and  their  aversion  to 
the  sentiments  of  those  moderate  Lutherans  who  had  attempted,  by  certain 
modifications  and  corrections,  to  render  it  less  harsh  and  disgusting.  And 
as  none  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  were  so  eminent  on  account  of  their 
uncharitable  and  intemperate  zeal  for  this  ancient  doctrine,  as  Matthew 
Flackius,  the  virulent  enemy  of  Melancthon,  and  all  the  Philipists,  he  was 
appointed,  in  the  year  1557,  professor  of  divinity  at  Jena.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  nomination  were,  indeed,  deplorable.  For  this  turbulent 
and  impetuous  man,  whom  nature  had  formed  with  an  uncommon  propen- 
sity to  foment  divisions  and  propagate  discord,  did  not  only  revive  all  the 
ancient  controversies  that  had  distracted  the  church,  but  also  excited  new 
debates ;  and  sowed,  with  such  avidity  and  success,  the  seeds  of  contention 
between  the  divines  of  Weimar  and  those  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  that 
a  fatal  schism  in  the  Lutheran  church  was  apprehended  by  many  of  its 
wisest  members.^  And,  indeed,  this  schism  would  have  been  inevitable,  if 
the  machinations  and  intrigues  of  Flackius  had  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Fofy  in  the  year  1559,  he  persuaded  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar  to  order  a 
refutation  of  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  Lutheran  church,  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  that  were  imputed  to  the  followers  of  Melancthon,  to  be 
dniwn  up  with  care,  to  be  promulgated  by  authority,  and  to  be  placed 
among  the  otiier  religious  edicts  and  articles  of  faith  that  were  in  force  in 
their  dominions.  But  this  pernicious  design  of  dividing  the  church  proved 
abortive ;  for  the  other  Lutheran  princes,  who  acted  from  tiie  true  and 
genuine  principles  of  the  reformation,  disapproved  of  this  seditious  book 
from  a  just  apprehension  of  its  tendency  to  increase  the  present  troubles, 
and  to  augment,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  calamities  of  the  church.** 
Tbe  contest  be-  XXXII.  This  theological  incendiary  kindled  the  flame 

twecn  Fiackins  of  discord  and  persecution  even  in  the  church  of  Saxe-* 
and  strigeuus.  Weimar,  and  in  the  university  of  Jena,  to  which  he  be- 
longed, by  venting  his  fury  against  Strigelius,*^  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Melancthon.  This  moderate  divine  adopted,  in  many  tilings,  the  senti- 
ments of  his  master,  and  maintained,  particularly  in  his  public  lectures, 
that  the  human  will,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  grace  leading 
it  to  repentance,  was  not  totally  inactive,  but  bore  a  certain  part  in  the 

*  See  ScblaBsenbnrgii  Catal.  Hsereticor.  lib.  lignant  attempts,  which  is  published  by  Arn. 
T. ;  O.  Arnold.  Htstor.  Ecdes.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  GreviuB  in  bia  Mcmoria  Job.  Westphali, 
zzviii.  p.  826 ;   Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  at  the      p.  393. 

article  Synergistes;    Salig.  Hittor.   Angust  ^  Salig.  Hiitoria.  Aiiguit.  Confess.  toI.  iii 

Confess.  yoI.  iu.  p.  474,  587,880;  Musaei  p.  476. 

Pneleet.  in  Pormulam  Concordiae,  p.  88.  '  See  the  writers  cited   in  the  preceding 

*  See  the  famous  letter  of  Angusttts,  elector  nptes;  and  also  Baylc^s  Dictionarr,  at  the 
of  SazoDj,  concemiog  Flackius  and  bis  roa-  article  Strigclius. 
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salutary  work  of  its  conversion.  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  he  was 
accused  by  flackius  of  Syneigism  at  the  court  of  Saxe- Weimar ;  and  by 
the  order  of  the  prince  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  was  treated  with 
severity  and  rigour.  He  was  at  length  delivered  from  this  confinement  in 
the  year  1562,  and  allowed  to  resume  his  former  vocation,  in  consequence 
of  a  declaration  of  his  real  sentiments,  which,  as  he  alleged,  had  been  greatly 
misrepresented.  This  declaration,  however,  did  not  either  decide  or  ter- 
minate the  controversy;  since  Strigelius  seemed  rather  to  conceal  his 
erroneous  sentiments^  under  ambiguous  expressions,  than  to  renounce 
them  entirely.  And,  indeed,  he  was  so  conscious  of  this  himself,  that  to 
avoid  being  involved  in  new  calamities  and  persecutions,  he  retired  from 
Jena  to  Leipsic,  and  from  Leipsic  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  ;  and  appeared  so  unsettled  in  his  religious  opinions, 
that  it  is  really  doubtful  whether  he  is  to  be  placed  among  the  followers 
of  Luther  or  Calvin. 

someparticnian  XXXIII.  The  issue,  however,  of  this  controversy,  whlch 
caSedon  by  Flackius  had  kindled  with  such  an  intemperate  zeal,  proved 
FUcUus,  of  highly  detrimental  to  his  own  reputation  and  influence  in 
saze- Weimar,  particular,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  church 
in  general.  For  while  this  vehement  disputant  was  assailing  his  adver- 
sary with  an  inconsiderate  ardour,  he  exaggerated  so  excessively  the  senti- 
ments which  he  looked  upon  as  orthodox,  as  to  maintain  an  opinion  of  the 
most  monstrous  and  detestable  kind ;  an  opinion  which  made  him  appear, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  his  warmest  friends,  an  odious  heretic,  and  a 
comiptor  of  the  true  religion.  In  the  year  1560,  a  public  dispute  was 
held  at  Weimar,  between  him  and  Strigelius,  concerning  the  natural 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  their  influence  in  the  con- 
version and  conduct  of  the  true  Christian.  In  this  conference  the  latter 
seemed  to  attribute  to  unassisted  nature  too  much, -and  the  former  too 
little.  The  one  looked  upon  the  fall  of  man  as  an  event  that  extinguished 
in  the  human  mind  every  virtuous  tendency,  every  noble  faculty,  and  left 
nothing  behind  it  but  universal  darkness  and  corruption.  The  other  main- 
tained, that  this  degradation  of  the  powers  of  nature  was  by  no  means 
universal  or  entire ;  that  the  will  retained  still  some  propensity  to  worthy 
pursuits,  and  a  certain  degree  of  activity  that  rendered  it  capable  of  attain- 
menfs  in  virtue.  Strigelius,  who  was  well  acquainted  witib  the  wiles  of 
a  captious  philosophy,  proposed  to  defeat  his  adversary  by  puxzling  him» 
and  addressed  to  him  with  that  view  the  following  question :  "  Whether 
original  sin,  or  the  corrupt  habit  which  the  human  soul  contracted  by  the 
Ml,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  substances  or  accidents  V*  Flackius 
answered  with  unparalleled  imprudence  and  temerity,  that  it  belonged  to 
the  former ;  and  maintained,  to  his  dying  hour,  this  most  extravagant  and 
dangerous  proposition,  that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  human 
nature.  Nay,  so  invincible  was  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  persevered  in 
this  strange  doctrine,  that  he  chose  to  renounce  all  worldly  honours  and 
advantages,  rather  than  depart  from  it.  It  was  condemned  by  the  greatest 
and  soundest  part  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  a  doctrine  that  bore  no  small 
aflinity  to  that  of  the  Manichaeans.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  merit^ 
erudition,  and  credit  of  Flackius  procured  him  many  respectable  patrons 
and  able  defenders  among  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  church,  who 
embraced  his  sentiments,  and  maintained  his  cause  with  the  greatest  sphit 

d  03-  The  Bentimenta  of  Strigelius  were  arc  tbey  such  in  the  estimaUoo  of  the  great- 
not,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  very  crrono-  est  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  at  this 
ous  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Mosboioi,  nor       day. 
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and  zeal ;  of  whom  the  most  eminent  were,  Cyriac,  Spangenberg,  Chris- 
topher Irenaeus,  and  Celestine.* 

ConaeqnenoM  that      XXIY.  It  is  Scarcely  possible  to  imagine  how  much  the 
taprad!?Se*^^     Lutheran  church  suffered  from  this  new  dispute  in  all  those     ' 
Piiciuus.  places  where  its  contagion  had  reached,  and  how  detri- 

mental it  was  to  the  progress  of  Lutheranism,  among  those  who  still  ad- 
hered to  the  religion  of  Rome.  For  the  flame  of  discord  spread  far  and 
wide ;  it  was  communicated  even  to  those  churches  which  were  erected  in 
popish  countries,  and  particularly  in  the  Austrian  territories,  under  the 
gloomy  shade  of  a  dubious  toleration  ;  and  it  so  animated  the  Lutheran 
pastors,  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  their  cruel  adversaries,  that 
they  could  neither  be  restrained  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  nor  by 
the  sense  of  danger.'  Many  are  of  opinion  that  an  ignorance  of  philo- 
sophical distinctions  and  definitions  threw  Flackius  inconsiderately  into  the 
extravagant  hypothesis  he  maintained  with  such  obstinacy,  and  that  his 
greatest  heresy  was  no  more  than  a  foolish  attachment  to  an  unusual 
t^nn.  But  Flackius  seems  to  have  fully  refuted  this  plea  in  his  behalf, 
by  declaring  boldly,  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  that  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  the  philosophical  signification  and  the  whole  energy  of  the  word 
substance,  and  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  consequences  that  would 
be  drawn  from  the  doctrine  he  had  embraced.'  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  senseless  and  excessive  obstinacy  of  this  turbu- 
lent man,  who  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  his  fortune,  and  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  church,  than  to  abandon  a  word,  which  was  entirely  foreign 
to  the  subject  in  debate,  and  renounce  a  hypothesis  that  was  composed  of 
the  most  palpable  contradictions. 

ThedispntMkior  XXXV.  The  last  controversy  that  we  shall  mention  of 
diedbyOuiao-  those  that  were  occasioned  by  the  excessive  lenity  of 
Melancthon,  was  set  on  foot  by  Osiander,  in  the  year  1549, 
and  produced  much  discord  and  animosity  in  the  church.  Had  its  first 
founder  been  yet  alive,  his  influence  and  authority  would  have  suppressed 
in  their  birth  these  wretched  disputes ;  nor  would  Osiander,  who  despised 
the  moderation  of  Melancthon,  have  dared  either  to  publish  or  defend  his 
crude  and  chimerical  opinions  within  the  reach  of  Luther.  Arrogance 
and  singularity  were  the  principal  lines  in  Osiander's  character ;  he  loved 
to  strike  out  new  notions ;  but  his  views  seemed  always  involved  in  an  in- 
tricate obscurity.  The  disputes  that  arose  concerning  the  Interim,  induced 
him  to  retire  from  Nuremberg,  where  he  had  exercised  the  pastoral  charge, 
to  Konigsberg,  where  he  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity.  In  this  new 
station  he  began  his  academical  functions  by  propagating  notions  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Image,  and  the  nature  of  repentance,  very  different  from 
the  doctrine  that  Luther  had  taught  on  these  interesting  subjects ;  and 


*  SchluMonbuTgii  Catalog.  Haereticor.  lib. 
ii.~The  life  of  Flackiaa,  written  in  German 
by  Hitter,  and  pablisbcd  in  Syo,  at  Frankfort, 
in  the  year  1725;  Salig.  Histor.  Aug.  Con- 
feasion.  toL  iii.  p.  593;  Arooldi  Histor. 
Ecdetiast.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  zzix.  p.  829 ;  MuBsi 
Prelect,  in  Formnl.  Concordise,  p.  29 ;  Jo. 
Geoigii  Leuckfeldii  Historia  Spangenbexgeniii. 
—For  a  particnlar  account  of  the  dispute  that 
was  held  publicly  at  Weimar,  see  the  German 
work  entitled,  Unschuld.  Nacbrichten,  p.  383. 

'  See  a  German  work  of  Bern.  Raupacb, 
entitled,  Zwie&che  Zagabe  zu  dem  Evange- 
ItKh.  Oesterrich.  p.  25,  29,  32,  34,  43, 64. 


The  same  author  speaks  of  the  friends  of 
Flackius  in  Austria ;  and  particularly  of  Ire- 
nsMis,  in  his  Pieabyterol.  Austriace,  p.  69. — 
For  an  account  of  Celestine,  see  the  German 
work  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  prccodiog 
note. 

f  This  will  appear  erident  to  such  as  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  consult  the  letters  which 
Westphal  wrote  to  his  friend  Flackius,  in 
order  to  persuade  him  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  thfr  word  substance,  with  the  answers 
of  the  latter.  These  Letters  and  Answers  are 
published  by  Arnold  Grevius,  in  his  Memoria 
Jo.  Wcstpbali,  p.  186. 
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not  contented  with  this  deviation  from  the  common  track,  he  thought  pro- 
per, in  the  year  1550,  to  introduce  considerable  alterations  and  corrections 
into  the  doctrine  that  had  been  generally  received  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
with  respect  to  the  means  of  our  justification  before  God.  When  we  ex- 
amine his  discussion  of  this  important  point,  we  shall  find  it  much  more 
easy  to  perceive  the  opinions  he  rejected,  than  to  understand  the  system 
he  had  invented  or  adopted  ;  for  as  was  but  too  usual  in  this  age,  he  not 
only  expressed  his  notions  in  an  obscure  manner,  but  seemed  moreover 
perpetually  in  contradiction  with  himself.  His  doctrine,  however,  when 
carefully  examined,  will  appear  to  amount  to  the  following  propositions : 
"  Christ,  considered  in  his  human  nature  only,  could  not,  by  his  obedience 
to  the  divine  law,  obtain  justification  and  pardon  for  sinners ;  neither  can 
we  be  justified  before  God  by  embracing  and  applying  to  ourselves,  through 
faith,  the  righteousness  and  obedience  of  the  man  Christ.  It  is  only 
through  that  eternal  and  essential  righteousness,  which  dwells  in  Christ 
considered  as  God,  and  which  resides  in  his  divine  nature,  that  is  united  to 
the  human,  that  mankind  can  obtain  complete  justification.  Man  becomes 
a  partaker  of  this  divine  righteousness  by  faith  ;  since  it  is  in  consequence 
of  this  uniting  principle  that  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  of  man  with  his 
divine  righteousness ;  now,  wherever  this  divine  righteousness  dwells, 
there  God  can  behold  no  sin ;  and,  therefore,  when  it  is  present  with 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  regenerate,  they  are,  on  its  account,  considered 
'by  the  Deity  as  righteous,  although  they  be  sinners.  Moreover,  this  divine 
and  justifying  righteousness  of  Christ  excites  the  fisdthful  to  the  pursuit  of 
holiness,  and  to  the  practice  of  virtue.'*  This  doctrine  was  zealously  op- 
posed by  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  in  a  more 
especial  manner  by  Melancthon  and  his  colleagues.  On  the  other  hand, 
Osiander  and  his  sentiments  were  supported  by  persons  of  considerable 
weight.  But,  upon  the  death  of  this  rigid  and  fanciful  divine,  the  fiame 
of  controversy  was  cooled,  and  dwindled  by  degrees  into  nothing.^ 
The  debate!  ex-  XXXVI.  The  doctrine  of  Osiander,  concerning  the  me- 

cited  by  sun-      thod  of  being  justified  before  God,  appeared  so  absurd  to 
'^^"^'  Stancarus,  professor *of  Hebrew  at  Konigsbeig,  that  he  un- 

dertook to  refute  it.  But  while  this  turbulent  and  impetuous  doctor  was 
exerting  all  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal  against  the  opinion  of  his  colleague^ 
he  was  hurried  by  his  violence  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  fell  into  a 
hypothesis,  that  appeared  equally  groundless,  and  not  less  dangerous  in  its 
tendency  and  consequences.  Osiander  had  maintained  that  the  man  Christ, 
in  his  character  of  moral  agent,  was  obliged  to  obey  for  himself  the  divine 
law,  and  therefore  could  not,  by  the  imputation  of  this  obedience,  obtain 
righteousness  or  justification  for  others.  From  hence  he  concluded  that 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  been  empowered,  not  by  his  character  as  man, 
but  by  his  nature  as  God,  to  make  expiation  for  our  sins,  and  reconcile  us 
to  the  favour  of  an  offended  Deity.  Stancarus,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cluded entirely  Christ's  divine  nature  from  all  concern  in  the  satisfaction 
he  made,  and  in  the  redemption  he  procured  for  offending  mortals,  and 


^  See  Schlasscnbtti;;!)  Cfttalogni  Hirreticor. 
lib.  vi. ;  Amoldi  Hitt.  Eccles.  lib.  xvi.  cap. 
xxir.  p.  804 ;  Christ.  Hartknoch  PreuMiache 
Kirchen  Hitt  p.  309 ;  Solig.  Uiitoria  August. 
ConfessioD.  t.  ii.  p.  922.  The  judgrnent  that 
was  formed  of  this  controversy  by  the  divines  of 
Wittembcrg,  may  be  aeen  in  the  German  work 
entitled,  Unschuldigc  Nachricbten,  p.  141 ; 


and  that  of  the  doctors  of  Copenhagen,  in  der 
Danischen  Bibliothec.  part  vii.  p.  150,  where 
there  is  an  ample  list  of  the  writings  published 
on  this  subject. — To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  itt- 
solcnce  and  arrogance  of  Osiander,  those  who 
understand  the  German  language  will  do  well 
to  consult  Hiuschius,  Nuremberg  Interims^ 
Historie,  p.  44,  59,  60,  &c. 
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maintained,  that  the  sacred  office  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man 
belonged  to  Jesus,  considered  in  his  human  nature  alone.  Having  per- 
ceived, however,  that  this  doctrine  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of  many 
divines,  and  even  rendered  him  the  object  of  popular  resentment  and  indig- 
nation, he  retired  from  Konigsberg  into  Germany,  and  from  thence  into 
Poland,  where  he  excited  no  small  commotions,*  and  where  also  he  con- 
cluded his  days,  in  the  year  1574.' 

The  meUiodfl  that  XXXVII.  All  those  who  had  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
tflT  heJ'tlSM  di-  ^c  advancement  of  the  reformation  really  at  heart,  looked 
vUioQB.  ^th  an  impatient  ardour  for  an  end  to  these  bitter  and 

uncharitable  contentions ;  and  their  desires  of  peace  and  concord  in  the 
church  were  still  increased,  by  their  perceiving  the  industrious  assiduity 
with  which  Rome  turned  these  unhappy  divisions  to  the  advancement  of 
her  interests.  But  during  the  life  of  Melancthon,  who  was  principally 
concerned  in  these  warm  debates,  no  effectual  method  could  be  found  to 
bring  them  to  a  conclusion.  The  death  of  this  great  man,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1560,  changed  indeed  the  face  of  things,  and  enabled 
those  who  were  disposed  to  terminate  the  present  contests,  to  act  with 
more  resolution,  and  a  surer  prospect  of  success,  than  had  accompanied 
their  former  efforts.  Hence  it  was  that,  after  several  vain  attempts, 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  John  William,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
summoned  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  both  the  contending  parties  to 
meet  at  AJtenburg,  in  the  year  1568,  and  there  to  propose,  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  with  a  charitable  spirit,  their  respective  opinions,  that  thus  it 
might  be  seen  how  fieur  a  reconciliation  was  possible,  and  what  was  the 
most  probable  method  of  bringing  it  about.  But  the  intemperate  zeal  and 
warmth  of  the  disputants,  with  other  unlucky  circumstances,  blasted  the 
fridts  that  were  expected  from  this  conference.^  Another  method  of 
restoring  tranquillity  and  union  among  the  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church  was  therefore  proposed ;  and  this  was,  that  a  certain  number  of 
wise  and  moderate  divines  should  be  employed  in  composing  a  form  of 
doctrine,  in  which  all  the  controversies  that  divided  the  church  should  be 
terminated  and  decided ;  and  that  this  new  compilation,  as  soon  as  it  was 
approved  of  by  the  Lutheran  princes  and  consistories,  should  be  clothed 
with  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  added  to  the  symbolical,*  or  standard 
books  of  the  Lutheran  church.  James  Andreae,  professor  at  Tubingen, 
whose  theological  abilities  had  procured  him  the  most  eminent  and  shining 
reputation,  had  been  employed  so  early  as  the  year  1569,  in  this  critic^ 
and  difficult  undertaking,  by  the  special  command  of  the  dukes  of  Wirtem- 


*  See  a  Gcnuui  work  of  Chr.  Hartknoch, 
entitled,  PreusBische  Kirchen  gcKbichte,  p, 
350;  SchluMenboigii  Catalog.  Hcreticor. 
lib.  ix. ;  Dictionnaiie  de  Bayle,  at  tbe  artide 
Staocanit.  Before  the  arrival  of  Stancarui  at 
KonigBberg,  in  tbe  year  1548,  be  bad  lived  for 
lome  time  in  Switzerland,  wbere  also  be  bad 
occamoDed  religioaa  difpatcs^  for  he  adopted 
several  doctrines  of  Luther,  particularly  that 
concerning  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the-  sacr»* 
menta,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Swiss  and 
Orisons.  See  the  Musteum  Helveticuni,  torn. 
▼.  p.  484,  490,  491.  For  an  account  of  the 
disturbances  he  occasioned  in  Poland,  in  1556, 
see  Bullinger,  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslini  Centniia 
I.  Epistolw.  k  Reformator.  Helvetic.  Scriptor. 
p.  371,459. 

^  The  main  argument  alleged  by  Stancarus, 


in  favour  of  bis  hypothesis,  was  this,  that  if 
Christ  WIS  mediator  by  his  divine  nature  only, 
then  it  followed  evidently,  that  even  con- 
sidered as  God  be  was  inferior  to  the  Falser ; 
and  thus,  according  to  him,  the  doctrine  of  bis 
adversary  Osiander  led  directly  to  the  Unitar 
rian  system.  This  difficulty,  which  was  pre- 
sented with  great  subtlety,  engaged  many  to 
strike  into  a  middle  road,  and  to  maintain, 
that  both  tbe  divine  and  human  natures  of 
Christ  were  immediately  concerned  in  the 
work  of  redemption. 

^  Casp.  Sagittarii  Introduction  ad  Hist. 
Eoclesiasticam,  part  ii.  p.  1542. 

1  0:9'  The  Lutherans  call  symbolical  (from 
a  Greek  word  that  signifies  collection,  or 
compilation)  the  books  which  contain  their 
articles  of  faith,  and  rules  of  discipline. 
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berg  and  Brunswick.  The  elector  of  Saxony,"^  with  several  persons  of 
distinction,  embarked  with  these  two  princes  in  the  project  they  had 
formed ;  so  that  Andrese,  under  the  shade  of  such  a  powerful  protection 
and  patronage,  exerted  all  his  zeal,  travelled  through  different  parts  of 
Germany,  negotiated  alternately  with  courts  and  synods,  and  took  aU  the 
measures  which  prudence  could  suggest,  in  order  to  render  the  form  that 
he  was  composing  universally  acceptable.    . 

The  Saxon  crypto-  XXXVIII.  The  persons  embarked  in  this  new  and  criti- 
CTet'favourer«*S  ^  design,  were  persuaded  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
Caiviniim.  bringing  it  into  execution  when  they  perceived  the  impru- 

dence and  temerity  of  the  disciples  of  Melancthon,  and  the  changes  they 
were  attempting  to  introduce  into  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  For  his 
son-in-law,  Peucer,^  who  was  a  physician  and  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy at  Wittemberg,  together  with  the  divines  of  Wittembeig  and  Leipsic, 
encouraged  by  the  approbation,  and  relying  on  the  credit  of  Cracovius, 
chancellor  of  Dresden,  and  of  several  ecclesiastics  and  persons  of  distinction 
at  the  Saxon  court,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  abolishing  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  concerning  the  eucharist  and  the  person  of  Christ,  with  a  design 
to  substitute  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  in  its  place.  This  new  reformation 
was  attempted  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1570,  and  a  great  variety  of  clandes- 
tine arte  and  stratagems  were  employed,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  and 
successful  issue.  What  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon  concerning  the 
eucharist  were  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  days,  appears  to  be  extremely 
doubt^l.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  form 
a  coalition  between  the  Saxons  and  Calvinists,  though  he  was  prevented, 
by  the  irresolution  and  timidity  of  his  natural  character,  firom  attempting 
openly  this  much-desired  union.  Peucer,  and  the  other  disciples  of  Me- 
lancthon already  mentioned,  made  a  public  profession  of  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin :  and  though  they  had  much  more  spirit  and  courage  than  their  soft 
and  yielding  master,  yet  they  wanted  his  circumspection  and  prudence, 
which  were  not  less  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1571,  they  published  in  the  Grerman  language  a 
work  entitled,  Stereoma,"  and  other  writings,  in  which  they  openly  de- 
clared their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  concerning  the  eudiarist 
and  the  person  of  Christ  ;^  and,  that  they  might  execute  their  purposes 


ID 


Augustus. 

°  (t?-  This  Peucer,  whom  Dr.  Mosbeim 
mentions  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  was 
one  of  the  wisest,  most  amiable,  and  most 
learned  men  that  adorned  the  annals  of  Ger- 
man literature  during  this  century,  as  the 
well-known  history  of  his  life,  and  the  con- 
siderable number  of  his  medical,  mathematical, 
moral^  and  theological  writings  abundantly 
testify.  Nor  was  he  more  remarkable  for  his 
merit  than  for  his  sufferings.  After  his  genius 
and  virtues  had  rendered  him  the  favourite  of 
the  doctor  of  Saxony,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  university  of  Wittembeig,  he  felt, 
in  a  terrible  manner,  the  efiects  of  the  bigotry 
and  barbarity  of  the  rigid  Lutherans,  who,  on 
account  of  bis  denying  the  corporeal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  united,  with  suc- 
cess, their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the  favour 
of  his  sovereign,  and  procured  his  imprison- 
ment.    His  confinement,  which  lasted  ten 


years,  was  accompanied  with  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances of  severity.  See  Melchior  Adam, 
Vit.  Mcdicor.  Oermanor. 

**  {j;^  A  term  which  Mgnlfies  fbnndatioD. 

^  (:>  The  learned  historian  seems  to  de- 
viate hero  from  his  usual  accuracy.  The 
authors  of  the  book  entitled  Stereoma,  did 
not  declare  their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  but  from  the  extravagant  inventions 
of  some  of  hii  successors.  This  great  man,  in 
his  controversy  with  Zuingle,  had  indeed  thrown 
out  some  unguarded  expressions,  that  seemed 
to  imply  a  belief  of  the  omnipresence  of  the 
body  of  Christ ;  but  he  became  senrible  after- 
wards that  this  opinion  was  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  and,  particularly,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  proof  of  Christ's 
cotporral  presence  in  the  eucharist.*  But 
this  absurd  hypothesis  was  renewed  ailer  the 
death  of  Luther,  by  Tinman  and  Westpfaal, 
and  was  dressed  up  in  a  still  more  specious 


*  Lutheri  0pp.  torn.-  viii.  p.  375,  edit.  Jeniens. 
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with  greater  facility,  introduced  into  die  schools  a  catechism,  compiled  by 
PezeUus,  which  was  favourable  to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin.  As  this  bold 
step  excited  great  commotions  and  debates  in  the  church,  Augustus  held  at 
Dresden,  in  the  year  157 1>  a  solemn  convocation  of  the  Saxon  divines, 
and  of  all  other  persons  concerned  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  commanded  them  to  adopt  his  opinion  in  relation  to  the  eu- 
charist.^  The  assembled  doctors  complied  with  this  order  in  appearance ; 
but  their  compliance  was  feigned ;'  for  on  their  return  to  the  places  of  their 
abode,  they  resumed  their  original  design,  pursued  it  with  assiduity  and 
zeal,  and  by  their  writings,  as  also  by  their  public  and  private  instructions, 
endeavoured  to  abolish  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Saxons,  relating  to  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  that  holy  sacrament.  The  elector,  informed  of 
these  proceedings,  convened  anew  the  Saxon  doctors,  and  held,  in  the  year 
1574,  the  famous  convocation  of  Torgaw,*  where,  after  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  doctrines  of  those  who,  from  Siieir  secret  attachment  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Swiss  divines,  were  called  Crypto- Calvinists,*  he  committed 
some  of  them  to  prison,  sent  others  into  banishment,  and  engaged  a  cer* 
tain  number  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  to  change  their  sentiments. 
Peucer,  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  moderating  the  rigour  of 
some  of  Luther*s  doctrines,  felt,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  the  dreadful 
effects  of  the  elector's  severity  :  for  he  was  confined  to  a  hard  prison,  where 
he  lay  in  the  most  affecting  circumstances  of  distress  until  the  year  1585* 
when,  having  obtained  his  liberty  through  the  intercession  of  the  prince  of 
Anhalt,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Augustus,  he  retired  to 
Zerbst,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  peace.« 


and  plaanble  form,  by  Brantias,  Chemnitz, 
and  Andrctt,  who  maintained  the  communicar 
tion  of  the  properties  of  Christ*!  divinity  to 
his  human  nature,  in  the  manner  that  it  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  church. 
This  strange  system  gave  occasion  to  the  hook 
entitled  Stereoma,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  wu  respected,  and  the  inventions 
alone  of  his  successors  renounced,  and  in 
which  the  authors  declared  plainly,  that  they 
did  not  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Zuingle  or 
Calvin ;  nay,  that  they  admitted  the  real  and 
substantial  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
in  the  eucharist. 

<i  €::>  In  this  passage,  compared  with  what 
follows.  Dr.  M osheim  seems  to  maintain,  that 
the  opinion  of  Augustas,  which  he  imposed 
upon  the  assembled  divines,  was  in  favour  of 
the  adversaries  of  Meloncthon,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  authors  of  the  Stereoma. 
But  here  he  has  committed  a  palpable  over- 
sight The  convocation  of  Dresden,  in  the 
year  1571,  instead  of  approving  or  maintain- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  rigid  Lutherans,  drew 
up,  on  the  contrary,  a  form  of  agreement 
(formula  consensus),  in  which  the  omnipre- 
sence, or  ubiquity,  of  Christ*s  body  was  de- 
nied, and  which  was,  indeed,  an  abridgment 
of  the  book  entitled  Stereoma.  So  that  the 
transactions  at  Dresden  were  entirely  fiivour- 
able  to  the  moderate  Lutherans,  who  embraced 
openly  and  sincerely,  and  not  by  a  feigned 
consent  (subdole)  as  our  historian  remarks, 
the  sentiment  of  the  elector  Augustus,  who  at 
that  time  patronised  the  disciples  of  Melanc- 


then.  This  prince,  it  is  true,  seduced  by  the 
crafty  and  artful  insinuations  of  the  Ubiquita- 
,rians,  or  rigid  Lutherans,  who  made  him  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  church 
were  in  danger,  changed  sides  soon  after,  and 
was  pushed  on  to  the  most  violent  and  perse- 
cuting measures,  of  which  the  convocation  of 
Toi^w  was  the  first  step,  and  the  Form  of 
Concord  the  unhappy  issue. 

'  0:>-  The  compliance  was  rinccre,  but  the 
order  was  very  different  fix>m  that  mentioned 
by  our  author,  as  appears  firom  the  preeedlng 
note. 

*  S:>  It  )p  to  be  observed  that  there  were 
hut  fifteen  of  the  Saxon  doctors  convened  at 
Torgaw  by  the  summons  of  the  elector;  a 
small  number  this  to  give  law  to  the  Lutheran 
church.  For  an  account  of  the  declaration 
drawn  up  by  this  assembly  on  the  points 
relating  to  the  presence  of  Christ^s  body  in  the 
eucharist,  the  omnipresence  of  that  body,  and 
the  oral  manducation  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  divine  Saviour,  see  Hospiniani  Concordia 
Discors.  p.  39. 

^  S3*  t.  «.  Hidden,  or  disguised  Calvin- 
ists. 

"  0:9*  See  Schlussenburgii  Theologia  Cal- 
vinistica,  lib.  11.  p.  207,  lib.  iii.  Pnsf.  et  p. 
1—22,  62—57,  69,  lib.  iv.  p.  246 ;  Hatteri, 
Concordia  Concors,  cap.  u — viiL;  Amoldi 
Histor.  Ecclesiast  lib.  zvi.  cap.  zxxii.  p.  389 
— 395 ;  Loscheri  Historia  Motuum  inter  Lo* 
thcranos  et  Reformat  part  ii.  p.  176,  part 
iii.  p.  1. — All  these  are  writers  &vourable  to 
the  rigid  Luthenms;  see,  therefore,  on  the 
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The  Form  of  Con-       XXXIX.    The  schemes  of   the   Crypto-Calvinists,    or 
^<>^  secret  abettors  of  Calvinism,  being  thus  disconcerted,  the 

elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  princes  who  had  entered  into  his  views, 
redoubled  ^eir  zeal  and  diligence  in  promoting  the  Form  of  Concord  that 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Accordingly,  various  conferences  were  held 
preparatory  to  this  important  undertaking ;  and,  in  the  year  1576,  while 
the  Saxon  divines  were  convened  at  Torgaw  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  a 
treatise  was  composed  by  James  Andreae,  with  a  design  to  heal  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  as  a  preservative  against  the  opinions  of 
the  reformed  doctors.^  This  production,  which  received  the  denomination 
of  the  Book  of  Torgaw,  from  the  place  where  it  was  composed,  having 
been  carefully  examined,  reviewed,  and  corrected,  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Lutheran  doctors  in  Germany,  the  matter  was  again  proposed  to  the 
deliberations  of  a  select  number  of  divines,  who  met  at  Berg,  a  Benedictine 
monastery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg.*  Here  all  things  relating 
to  the  intended  project  were  accurately  weighed,  the  opinions  of  the  as- 
sembled doctors  careAilly  discussed,  and  the  result  of  all  was  the  famous 
Form  of  Concord,  which  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world.  The  per- 
sons who  assisted  Andrese  in  the  composition  of  this  celebrated  work,  or  at 
least  in  the  last  perusal  'of  it  at  Berg,  were  Martin  Chemnitz,  Nicholas 
Selneccer,  Andrew  Musculus,  Christopher  Comerus,  and  David  Chytraeus.^ 
This  new  confession  of  the  Lutheran  faith  was  adopted  first  by  the  Sax- 
ons, in  consequence  of  the  strict  order  of  Augustus ;  and  their  example 
was  afterwards  followed  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  by 
some  sooner,  by  others  later.^    The  authority  of  this  confession,  as  is 


other  ride,  Cup.  Peuceri  Hittoria  Carcerum 
et  Libentionis  Diviiue,  which  wu  publUhed 
in  8to,  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1605,  by  Pe- 
seliut. 

*  O^*  The  term  Reformed  was  oted  to  dis- 
tinguish the  other  Protestants  of  varioua  de- 
nominations from  the  Lutherans;  and  it  is 
equally  applied  to  the  friends  of  episcopacy 
and  presbytery.    See  the  following  chapter. 

*  ty  The  book  that  was  compoMd  by 
AndroB  and  his  associates  at  Toigaw,  was 
sent,  by  the  elector  of  Sszony,  to  Jmost  all 
the  Luthenm  princes,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
examined,  approved,  and  reoeiv^  by  them. 
It  was,  however,  rejected  by  several  princes, 
and  censured  and  rafuted  by  several  doctors. 
These  censures  engaged  the  compilers  to  re- 
view and  correct  it;  and  it  was  from  this 
book,  thus  changed  and  new-modelled,  that  the 
Form  of  Concord,  published  at  Beig,  was  en- 
tirely drawn. 

s  O  The  Form  of  Concord  composed  at 
Toigaw,  and  reviewed  at  Berg,  conrists  of  two 
parts.  In  the  first  is  contained  a  system  of 
doctrine,  drawn  up  according  to  tho  fancy  of 
the  six  doctors  here  mentioned.  In  the  se- 
cond is  exhibited  one  of  the  strongest  instances 
of  that  persecuting  and  tyrannical  spirit,  which 
the  Protestants  complained  of  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  even  a  formal  condemnation  of  all 
those  who  differed  frt>m  these  six  doctors,  par- 
ticularly in  their  strai^  opinions  concerning 
the  majesty  and  omnipresence  of  ChrisCs  body, 
and  the  real  manducation  of  his  flesh  and 
blood  in  the  eucbarist    This  condemnation 


branded  with  the  denomination  of  heretics, 
and  excluded  fit>m  the  communion  of  the 
church,  all  Christians,  of  all  nations,  who  re- 
fused to  subscribe  these  doctrines.  More 
particularly  in  Germany,  the  terrors  of  the 
sword  were  solicited  against  these  pretended 
heretics,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  famous  testa- 
ment of  Brentius.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
Confession  of  Toigaw  and  Bei^,  see  Hospi- 
nian*s  Concordia  Discors,  where  the  reader 
will  find  largo  extracts  out  of  this  confession, 
with  an  ample  account  of  the  censures  it  un- 
derwent, the  opposition  that  wu  made  to  it, 
and  the  axguments  that  were  used  by  its 
learned  adversaries. 

y  A  list  of  the  writers  who  have  treated 
concerning  tho  Form  of  Concord,  may  be 
found  in  Jo.  Geoig.  Walchii  IntroducL  in 
Libros  Symbolicos,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  707, 
and  Koecheri  Biblioth.  Theol.  Symbolics,  p. 
188.  There  are  also  several  documents  in 
MSS.  relative  to  this  frunous  confession,  of 
which  there  is  an  account  in  the  German 
work,  entitled  Unschuld.  Nachricht,  A.  1753, 
p.  322. — The  principal  writers  who  have  given 
the  history  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  tho 
transactions  relating  to  it,  are,  Hospinian,  an 
eminent  divine  of  Zurich,  in  his  Concordia 
Discors;  and  Leon.  Hutter,  in  his  Concordia 
Concors.  These  two  historians  have  written 
on  opposite  sides,  and  whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  comparing  their  accounts  with  atten- 
tion and  impartiality,  will  easily  perceive  where 
the  truth  lies,  and  receive  satisfactory  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  true  state  Jf  these 
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snjfficiently  known,  was  employed  for  the  two  following  purposes :  first,  to 
terminate  the  controversies  which  divided  the  Lutheran  church,  more 
especially  after  the  death  of  its  founder ;  and,  secondly,  to  preserve  that 
church  against  the  opinions  of  the  Reformed,  in  relation  to  the  eucharist. 
The  Form  of  Con-  XL.  It  SO  fell  out,  however,  that  this  very  Form,  which 
mueh^ditturbK  was  designed  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  the  church, 
ance.  and  had  actually  produced  this  effect  in  several  peaces, 

became,  nevertheless,  a  source  of  new  tumults,  and  fnmished  matter  for 
the  most  violent  dissensions  and  contests.  It  immediately  met  with 
If  opnofed  by  the  ^  warm  opposition  from  the  Reformed,  and  also  from 
Dd^Lif-  *'  ^^  those  who  were  either  secretly  attached  to  their  doc- 
trine, or  who,  at  least,  were  desirous  of  living  in  concord 
and  communion  with  them,  from  a  laudable  zeal  lor  the  common  interests 
of  the  protestant  cause.  Nor  was  their  opposition  at  all  unaccount- 
able, since  they  plainly  perceived  that  this  Form  removed  all  the  flat- 
tering hopes  diey  had  entertained  of  seeing  the  divisions  that  reigned 
among  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  happily  healed,  and  entirely  excluded 
the  Reformed  from  the  communion  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Hence  they 
were  filled  with  indignation  against  the  authors  of  this  new  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  exposed  their  uncharitable  proceedings  in  writings  full  of  spirit 
and  vehemence.  The  Swiss  doctors,  with  Hospinian  at  Uieir  head,  the 
Belgic  divines,*  those  of  the  Palatinate,*  together  with  the  principalities 
of  Anhalt  and  Baden,  declared  war  against  the  Form  of  Concord.  And 
accordingly  from  this  period  the  Lutheran,  and  more  especially  the  Saxon 
doctors,  were  charged  with  the  disagreeable  task  of  defending  'this  new 
creed  and  its  compilers,  in  many  laborious  productions.^ 
*-^    -.^  K  #1.-         XLI.  Nor  were  the  followers  of  Zuingle  and  Calvin  the 

And  even  oj  the  _  o    -,  *     -w-i  t*  ^  i«<»j«ji 

Lntiiennethem-  only  opposers  of  this  Form  of  Concord ;  it  found  adver- 
•^^*^  saries  even  in  the  very  bosom  of  Lutheranism,  and  several 

of  the  most  eminent  churches  of  that  communion  rejected  it  with  such 
firmness  and  resolution,  that  no  arguments  nor  entreaties  could  engage 
them  to  admit  it  as  a  rule  of  faith,  or  even  as  a  means  of  instruction.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  churches  of  Hesse,  Pomerania,  Nuremberg,  Holstein, 
Silesia,  Denmark,  Brunswick,  and  others.^     But  though  they  all  united 


controveraiet,  and  the  moilTOs  that  animated 
the  contending  parties. 

■  See  Petri  Vilerii  Epiitola  Apologetica 
Reformaterain  in  Belgio  Eccleeiarnm  ad  et 
contra  Anetoret  Libri  Beigensis  dicti  **  Con- 
cordiae.^ — Thia  work  was  published  a  second 
time,  with  the  annotations  of  Lud.  Gerhard 
\  RenesM,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Gerdes  of 
Qroningen,  in  bit  Serininm  Antiquarium  sen 
Miscdlan.  Gnmingena.  Nov.  torn,  i  p.  121. 
Add  to  these  the  Unichuld.  Nachricht  A., 
1747,  p.  957. 

*  JcJin  Casimir,  Prince  Palatine,  conToked 
an  aasemblj  of  the  reformed  dirines  at  Frank- 
fort, in  the  year  1577,  in  order  to  annul  and 
reject  this  Form  of  Concord.  8eo  Hen. 
Altingil,  Histor.  Ecdes.  Palatin.  sect  clxxiz. 

^l43. 

^  See  Jo.  Georg.  Walchii  Introd.  in  Libns 
SymboUeoa  LatlMranor.  lib.  L  cap.  tU.  p. 
784. 

*  For  an  aecovnl  of  the  ill  success  the 
Form  of  Coneord  met  with  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,.see  the  Qerman  work  epiitled,'Die 

VOL.  II. 


Danische  Bibliothec.  vol.  iv.  p.  212,  yoL  y. 
p.  355,  vol  viii.  p.  333—468,  ▼oL  ix.  p.  1 ; 
Mnhlii  DisserU  Histor.  TbeoL  Diss.  i.  do 
Reformat.  Holsat.  p.  108 ;  Am.  Grevii  Me- 
moria  Pauli  ab  Eitsen.  The  transactions  in 
Denmark,  in  relation  to  this  Form,  and  the 
particular  reasons  for  which  it  was  rejected, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Danish  Library  above 
quoted,  vol  iv.  p.  222^282,  and  also  in 
Pontoppidan*s  Annal.  Bccles.  Danicn  Diplo- 
matic!, tom.  ill.  p.  456.  This  latter  author 
evidently  proves,  p.  476,  .a  fact  which  Herman 
ab  Elswich,  and  other  authors,  have  endea- 
voured to  represent  as  duUons,  viz.  tiiat  Fre- 
deric II.  king  of  Denmark,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  form  in  question,  threw 
it  into  the  fire,  and  saw  it  consumed  before 
his  eyes. — The  opposition  that  was  made  by 
the  Hessians  to  the  same  form,  may  be  seen 
in  Tilemanni  Yits  Theologor.  Marpnrgens. 
p.  99 ;  Danisehen  Bibliothec  vol.  vii.  p.  273 
—364,  tom.  ix.  p.  1—87.  The  ill  fate  of 
this  fiunous  Confession,  in  the  principalities  of 
Lignitz  and  Brieg,  is  amply  related  in  the 
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in  opposing  it,  their  opposition  was,  nevertheless,  founded  on  different 
reasons,  nor  did  they  all  act  in  this  affair  from  the  same  motives  and  the 
same  principles.  A  warm  and  affectionate  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
Melancthon  was,  with  some,  the  only,  or  at  least,  the  predominant  motive 
that  induced  them  to  declare  against  the  Form  in  question ;  they  could 
not  behold,  without  the  utmost  abhorrence,  a  production  in  which  the 
sentiments  of  this  great  and  excellent  man  were  so  rudely  treated.  In 
this  class  we  may  rank  the  Lutherans  of  Holstein.  Others  were  not  only 
animated  in  their  opposition  by  a  regard  for  Melancthon,  but  also  by  a 
persuasion,  that  the  opinions  condemned  in  the  new  creed  were  more  con- 
formable to  truth,  than  those  that  were  substituted  in  their  place.  A 
secret  attachment  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Helvetic  doctors  prevented 
some  from  approving  of  the  Form  under  consideration  ;  the  hopes  of 
uniting  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  engaged  many  to  declare 
against  it :  and  a  considerable  number  refused  their  assent  to  it  from  an 
apprehension,  whether  real  or  pretended,  that  adding  a  new  creed  to  the 
ancient  confessions  of  faith  would  be  really  a  source  of  disturbance  and 
discord  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  woidd  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
different  reasons  alleged  by  the  different  individuals  or  communities,  who 
declared  their  dissent  from  the  Form  of  Concord. 

The  conduct  of  XLII.  This  form   was  patronised  in  a  more  especial 

Bnin>irick,"to  manner  by  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  whom,  in  a  great 
the  matter.  measure,  it  owed  its  existence,  who  had  employed  both  his 
authority  and  munificence  in  order  to  encourage  those  who  had  undertaken 
to  compose  it,  and  had  commanded  all  the  ecclesiastics  within  his  domi- 
nions, to  receive  and  subscribe  it  as  a  rule  of  faith.  But  scarcely  was  it 
published,  when  that  zealous  prince  changed  his  mind,  suffered  the  Form 
to  be  publicly  opposed  by  Heshusius,  and  other  divines  of  his  university 
of  Helmstadt,  and  to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  creeds  and  con- 
fessions that  were  received  by  his  subjects.  The  reasons  alleged  by  the 
Lutherans  of  Brunswick,  in  behalf  of  this  step,  were,  1st,  That  the  Form 
of  Concord,  when  printed,  differed  in  several  places  from  the  manuscript 
copy,  to  which  they  had  given  their  approbation  ;  2dly,  That  the  doctrine 
relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  was  expressed  in  it  without  a 
sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision,  and  was  also  inculcated  in  the  . 
harsh  and  improper  terms  that  Luther  had  employed  in  treating  that  sub- 
ject; 3dly,  That  the  ubiquity,  *  or  universal  and  indefinite  presence  of 
Christ's  human  nature,  was  therein  positively  maintained,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Lutheran  church  had  never  adopted  any  such  doctrine.  Besides 
these  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Form  of  Concord  which  were  publicly 
avowed,  others,  perhaps  of  a  secret  nature,  contributed  to  the  remarkable 
change  which  was  visible  in  the  sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  Various  methods  and  negotiations  were  employed  to  re- 
move the  dislike  which  this  prince,  and  the  divines  that  lived  in  his  terri- 
tories, had  conceived  against  the  creed  of  Berg.  Particularly  in  the  year 
1583,  a  convocation  of  divines,  frx>m  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Brunswick, 
and  die  Palatinate,  was  held  at  Quedlinburg  for  this  purpose.  But  Julius 
persisted  stedfastly  in  his  opposition,  and  proposed  that  the  Form  of 
Concord  should  be  examined,  and  its  authority  discussed  by  a  general 
assembly  or  synod  of  the  Lutheran  church.' 

German  work  entitled,  Vnachuld.  Nachricht.  icbweig  Kircben  HUtorie^put  III.  cap.  iriiLp. 

A.  1745,  p.  173.  483 ;  see  alto  the  authors  mentioned  b;  Chriai. 

^  Leon.  Hutteri  Concordia  Concors,  cap.  Matth.  Pfaffius,  in  his  Acta  et  Scripta  Eo- 

xly.  p.  1051 ;  PhiL  Jul.  Richtmejreri  Braun*  clcsin  Wurtcmberg,  p.  62,  and  Histor.  Lit^rar. 
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Tiie  cTTpco-GaiTi-  XLIII.  This  Foiin  was  not  only  opposed  from  abroad, 
Bists  nuke  new  \nit  had  likewise  adversaries  in  the  very  country  which 
tpraJthat  doe-  gRve  it  birth.  For  even  in  Saxony,  many,  who  had  been 
^'^'^  obliged  to  subscribe  it,  beheld  it  with  aversion,  in  conse- 

quence of  their  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Melancthon.     During  the 
life  of  Augustus  they  were  forced  to  suppress  their  sentiments ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  paid  the  last  tribute  to  nature,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Christian  I.,  the  moderate  Lutherans  and  the  secret  Calvinists  resumed 
their  courage.     The  new  elector  had  been  accustomed,  from  his  tender 
yean,  to  the  moderate  sentiments  of  Melancthon,  and  is  also  said  to  have 
discovered  a  propensity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Helvetic  church.     Under 
his  government,  therefore,  a  fair  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  persons 
above-mentioned  of  declaring  their  sentiments  and  executing  their  designs. 
Nor  was  this  opportunity  neglected.     The  attempts  to  abolish  the  Form 
of  Concord  that  had  in  time  past  proved  unsuccessful,  seemed  again  to  be 
renewed,  and  that  with  a  design  to  open  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  Cal- 
vinism into  Saxony.     The  persons  who  had  embarked  in  this  design  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  protection  they  received  from  several  noblemen 
of  the  first  rank  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  particularly  from  Crellius,  the 
first  minister  of  Christian.    Under  the  auspicious  influence  of  such  patrons, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  success ;  yet  they  conducted  their  affairs  with 
circumspection  and  prudence.     Certain  laws  were  previously  enacted,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  intended  revolution  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  and  some  time  afler "  the  form  of  exorcism 
was  omitted  in  the   administration  of  baptism.'    These   measures  were 
followed  by  others  still  more  alarming  to  the  rigid  Lutherans ;  for  not 
only  a  new  Grerman  Catechism,  favourable  to  the  purpose  of  the  secret 
Calvinists,  was  industriously  distributed  among  the  people,  but  also  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  the  same  language,  enriched  with  the  ob- 
servations of  Henry   Salmuth,   which   were   artifully  accommodated  to 
tills  purpose,  was,  in  the  year  1591,  published  at  Dresden.     The  conse- 
quences of  these  vigorous  measures  were  violent  tumults  and  seditions 
among  the  people,  which  the  magistrates  endeavoured  to  suppress,  by 
punishing  with  severity  such  of  the  clergy  as  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  court.     But  the  whole  plan  of 
this  religious  revolution  was,  all  of  a  sudden,  overturned  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  Christian,  which  happened   in   the  year  1591.     Then 
the  fiice  of  affiurs  changed  again,  and  assumed  its  former  aspect.     The 
doctors   who  had  been  principally  concerned   in   the   execution  of  this 
unsuccessfrd   project  were  committed  to  prison,    or   sent  into   banish- 
ment, after  the    death  of  the   elector;    and  its   chief  encourager   and 
patxon,  Crellius,  suffered  death   in  the  year  1601,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
temerity.* 


Tbeologie,  part  11.  p.  423.— For  an  account 
cf  tbc  conTocation  of  Quedlinbui^,  and  the 
act*  tiiat  paawd  in  that  iwembly,  tee  the  Ger- 
waa  wofk  entitled,  Daniache  BiUiothec.  part 
Till.  p.  595. 

•  In  the  year  1591. 

'  t:^  The  custom  of  ezorciBing,  or  casting 
cot  evil  spirits,  was  used  in  the  fourth  oen- 
tory  at  the  admission  of  Catechumens,  and 
was  afterwards  absurdly  applied  in  the  baptism 
of  infants.  This  applicstion  of  it  was  retained 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches. 
It  was  indeed  alwlished  by  the  elector,  Chris- 


tian I.  but  was  restored  after  his  death ;  and 
the  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  it  by  Crel- 
lius was  tlie  chief  reason  of  his  unhappy  end. 
See  Justi.  H.  Bochmeri  Jus.  Eccles.  Protes- 
tant, t  iu.  p.  845.  Ed.  Secund.  Hals  1727. 
As  also  a  German  work  of  Mclchior  Kraft, 
entitled  Gcschichtedcs  EzQrciBme,p.  401. 

'  See  the  German  work  of  Godf.  Arnold, 
entitled  Kirchen-und-Ketzer  Historie,  part  II. 
book  XYI.  cap.  zxzii.  p.  863 ;  as  also  the 
authors  mentioned  by  Herm.  Ajcan.  Engel- 
ken,  in  his  Dissertat.  de  Nic  Crellio  ejusque 
Snpplido,  Rostochii,  1724,  edit 
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The  dispute  set  on  XLI V.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  a  new 
footbyHuber.  controversy  was  imprudently  set  on  foot  at  Wittemberg, 
by  Samuel  Huber,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  professor  of  divinity  in 
that  i^niversity.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  and 
unconditional  decrees  was  extremely  offensive  to  this  adventurous  doctor, 
and  even  excited  his  warmest  indignation.  Accordingly,  he  affirmed,  and 
taught  publicly,  that  all  mankind  were  elected  from  eternity  by  the  Supreme 
Being  to  everlasting  salvation,  and  accused  his  colleagues  in  particular, 
and  the  Lutheran  divines  in  general,  of  a  propensity  to  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  on  account  of  their  asserting  that  the  divine  election  was  con- 
fined to  those  whose  faith,  foreseen  by  an  omniscient  God,  rendered  them 
the  proper  objects  of  his  redeeming  mercy.  The  opinion  of  Huber,  as  is 
now  acknowledged  by  many  learned  men,  differed  more  in  words  than  in 
reality  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  for  he  did  no  more 
than  explain,  in  a  new  method,  and  with  a  different  turn  of  phrase,  what 
that  church  had  always  taught  concerning  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  love 
of  God,  as  embracing  the  whole  human  race,  and  excluding  none  by  an 
absolute  decree  from  everlasting  salvation.  However,  as  a  disagreeable 
experience  and  repeated  examples  had  abundantly  shown,  that  new 
methods  of  explaining  or  proving,  even  received  doctrines,  were  as  much 
adapted  to  excite  divisions  and  contests  as  the  introduction  of  new 
errors,  Huber  was  exhorted  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  method  of  proposing 
the  doctrine  of  election,  and  instead  of  his  own  peculiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion, to  make  use  of  those  that  were  received  and  authorized  by  the 
church.  This  compliance,  nevertheless,  he  refused  to  submit  to,  alleging, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ;  while  his  patrons 
and  disciples,  in  many  places,  gave  several  indications  of  a  turbulent  and 
seditious  zeal  for  his  cause.  These  considerations  engaged  the  magis- 
trates of  Wittemberg  to  depose  him  from  his  office,  and  to  send  him 
into  banishment.^ 

Thejndgment  XLV.  The  Controversies,  of  which  a  succinct  account 

formed^nhege*  ^^  ^^^  ^®^^  given,  and  others  of  inferior  moment  which 
eontrovexRies.  it  is  ueedlcss  to  mention,  were  highly  detrimental  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  is  abundantly  known  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  century.  It  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  manner  of  conducting  and  deciding  these  debates,  the 
spirit  of  the  disputants,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  judges,  if  we  form  our 
estimate  of  them  by  the  sentiments  that  prevail  among  the  wiser  sort  of 
men  in  modem  times,  must  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  equity, 
moderation,  and  charity.  It  betrays,  nevertheless,  a  want  of  both  candour 
and  justice  to  inveigh  indiscriminately  against  the  authors  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  represent  them  as  totally  destitute  of  rational  sentiments 
and  virtuous  principles.  And  it  is  yet  more  unjust  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  upon  tiie  triumphant  party,  while  the  suffering  side  are  all  fondly 
represented  as  men  of  unblemished  virtue,  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  It 
ought  not  certainly  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  persons  long  accus- 
tomed to  a  state  of  darkness,  and  suddenly  transported  from  thence  into 
the  blaze  of  day,  did  not  at  first  behold  the  objects  that  were  presented  to 
their  view  with  that  distinctness  and  precision  that  are  natural  to  those 
who  have  long  enjoyed  the  light.  And  such  really  was  the  case  of  tlie 
first  protestant  doctors,  who  were  delivered  from  the  gloom  of  papal  super- 
stition and  tyranny.     Besides,  there  was  something  gross  and  indelicate  in 

^  For  ftDaceoDni  of  the  writen  that  appear-      Pfoffii  Introductio  in  Histor.  Litter.  Theo- 
cd  In  this  controveny,  we    Christ.   Matth.       login,  port  II.  iii.  p.  431. 
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the  reigning  spirit  of  this  age,  which  made  the  people  not  only  tolerate 
but  even  applaud  many  things  relating  both  to  the  conduct  of  life  and 
the  management  of  controversy,  which  the  more  polished  manners  of  mo- 
dern limes  cannot  relish,  and  which,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  worthy  of 
imitation.  As  to  the  particular  motives  or  intentions  that  ruled  each 
individual  in  this  troubled  scene  of  controversy,  whether  they  acted 
from  the  suggestions  of  malice  and  resentment,  or  from  an  upright  and 
^ncere  attachment  to  what  they  looked  upon  to  be  the  truth,  or  how 
fer  these  two  springs  of  action  were  jointly  concerned  in  their  con- 
duet,  all  this  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Hun  alone,  whose  privilege 
it  is  to  search  the  heart,  and  to  discern  its  most  Iddden  intentions 
and  its  most  secret  motives. 

The  principal  doe-  XLYI.  The  Lutheran  church  furnished,  during  this  cen- 
Jf  ttifftJS!^  tury,  a  long  list  of  considerable  doctors,  who  illustrated  in 
their  writings  the  various  branches  of  theological  science. 
After  Luther  and  Melancthon,  who  stand  foremost  in  this  list,  on  account 
of  their  superior  genius  and  erudition,  we  may  select  the  following  writers 
as  the  most  eminent,  and  as  persons  whose  names  are  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  literature :  viz.  Weller,  Chemnitz,  Brentius,  Flac- 
kius,  R^us,  Major,  Amsdorf,  Sarcerius,  Mathesius,  Wigandus,  Lambertus, 
Andreae,  Chytraeus,  Salneccer,  Bucer,  Fagius,  Cruciger,  Strigelius,  Span- 
genberg,  Judex,  Heshusius,  Westphal,  iEpinus,  Odander,  and  others.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    REFORMED*  CHURCH. 

Tbe  coDtUtotion         ^*  '^^^  nature  and  constitution  of  the  reformed  church, 
^the  Refonned  which  was  formerly  denominated  by  its  adversaries  after  its 
'^  '  founders  Zuingle  and  Calvin,  is  entirely  different  from  that 

of  all  other  ecclesiastical  communities.  Every  other  Christian  church 
hath  some  common  centre  of  union,  and  its  members  are  connected 
together  by  some  common  bond  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case  of  the  Reformed  church,*>  whose  several  branches  are 


'  For  an  ample  account  of  these  Lutheran 
docton,  tee  Melchior  Adami  Vita  Theologo- 
rmn,  and  Looia  Ellis  Dupin,  Biblioth^ue  des 
Aoteun  8^par<^8  do  la  Communion  de  TEglise 
Romaine  dn  icvii.  Sihcie.  The  lives  of  seve- 
nl  of  these  diTines  have  been  also  seTerally 
composed  by  different  authors  of  the  present 
times ;  as  for  example,  that  of  Weller  by  L8&- 
meliuB,  that  of  Fiackins  by  Ritter,  those  of 
Heshusius  and  Spangenberg  by  Leuckfeldt, 
that  of  F^ius  by  PeTerlin,  that  of  Chytrcus 
by  8chttts,  that  of  Bucer  by  Veiportenius, 
those  of  Westphal  and  ^pinus  by  Am.  Gre- 
▼tus,  &e. 

*  »  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the 
denomination  of  Reformed  was  given  to  those 
proteitant  churches  which  did  not  embrace  the 
4oeCrine  and  discipline  of  Luther.  The  title 
WM  first  assumed  by  the  French  prolestants, 
and  afterwards  became  the  common  denomina- 
tion of  ail  the  Calvinistical  churches  on  the 
continent  I  say,  on  the  continent;  since  in 
Eoglawl  the  term  reformed  is  generally  used. 


as  standing  in  opposition  to  popery  alone.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  part  of  Dr.  Mosheim^s 
work  would  have  been  perhaps  with  more  pro- 
priety entitled,  **  The  History  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,**  than  **the  History  of  the  Reformed 
Church.**  This  will  appear  still  more  evident 
from  the  following  note. 

b  (O  This,  and  the  following  observations, 
are  designed  to  give  the  Lutheran  church  an 
air  of  unity,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Reformed.  But  there  is  a  real  fidlaey  in  this 
speciouft  representation  of  things.  The  Re- 
formed church,  ^en  eonsidered  in  the  true 
extent  of  the  term  reformed,  comprehends 
all  these  religious  communities  that  separated 
themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome ;  and, 
in  this  sense,  includes  the  Lutheran  church, 
as  well  as  the  others.  And  even  when  this 
epithet  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  community 
founded  by  Luther,  it  represents,  not  a  single 
church,  as  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  In- 
dependent, but  rather  a  collection  of  churches; 
which,  thoHgh  they  be  invisibly  united  by  a 
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neither  united  by  the  same  system  of  doctrine,  nor  by  the  same  mode  of 
worship,  nor  yet  by  the  same  form  of  government.  It  is  &rther  to  be 
observed,  that  this  church  does  not  require  from  its  ministers,  either  uni- 
formity in  their  private  sentiments,  or  in  their  public  doctrines,  but  permits 
them  to  explain  in  different  ways  several  doctrines  of  no  small  moment^ 
provided  that  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the 
practical  precepts  of  that  divine  religion,  be  maintained  in  theif:  original 
purity.  This  great  community,  therefore,  may  be  property  considered  as 
an  ecclesiastical  body  composed  of  several  churches,  that  vary  more  or  less 
from  each  other  in  their  form  or  constitution ;  but  which  are  preserved, 
however,  from  anarchy  and  schisms,  by  a  general  spirit  of  equity  and  tolera- 
tion, that  runs  through  the  whole  system,  and  renders  varie^  of  opinion 
consistent  with  fraternal  union. 

The  cftutes  that  ^^'  This  indeed  was  not  the  original  state  and  constitu- 

prodQced  this  tion  of  the  Reformed  church,  but  was  the  result  of  a  certain 
•ute  of  things,  combination  of  events  and  circumstances,  that  threw  it  by 
a  sort  of  necessity  into  this  ambiguous  form.  The  doctors  of  Switzerland, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  origin,  and  Calvin,  who  was  one  of  its  principal 
founders,  employed  all  their  credit,  and  exerted  their  most  vigorous  efforts, 
in  order  to  reduce  all  the  churches,  which  embraced  their  sentiments,  under 
one  rule  of  faith,  and  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  And 
although  they  considered  the  Lutherans  as  their  brethren,  yet  they  showed 
no  marks  of  indulgence  to  those  who  openly  fiivoured  the  opinions  of 
Luther,  concerning  the  Eucharist,  the  Person  of  Christ,  Predestination, 
and  other  matters  that  were  connected  with  these  doctrines ;  nor  would 
they  permit  the  other  protestant  churches,  that  embraced  their  communion^ 
to  deviate  from  their  example  in  this  respect.  A  new  scene,  however, 
which  was  exhibited  in  Britain,  contributed  much  to  enlarge  this  narrow 
and  contracted  system  of  church  communion.  For  when  the  violent  con- 
test concerning  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  the  nature  and 
number  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  proper  to  be  admitted  into 
the  public  worship,  arose  between  the  abettors  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Puri- 
tans,*^ it  was  judged  necessary  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  Reformed  church, 
and  rank  in  the  class  of  its  true  members  even  those  who  departed,  in  some 
respects,  from  the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  doctrines  established  at  Geneva. 


belief  and  prafeieion  of  ibe  fundamental  doo- 
trinet  of  Chrittianitj,  yet  frequent  wpente 
pUioes  of  worship,  and  have  each  a  Tinble 
centre  of  external  union  peculiar  to  them- 
■elvei,  which  ii  formed  bj  certain  peculiaritiea 
in  their  roapeetive  rulea  of  public  wonbip  and 
ocdeaiaatiad  gOTemment*  An  attentiTe  ex- 
amination of  the  diadpline,  polity,  and  wor- 
ship of  the  churchea  of  England,  Scotland, 
HoUand,  and  Switzerland,  will  let  this  matter 
in  the  cleareat  light  Tho  first  of  those 
churchea  being  governed  by  bishopa,  and  not 
admitting  of  the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordi- 
nation, differs  from  the  other  three  more  than 
any  of  tbeae  three  differ  from  each  other. 
There  are,  however,  peculiarities-  of  govern- 
ment and  worship  that  distinguish  the  church 
of  Holland  from  that  of  Scotland.  The  in- 
stitutions of  deacons,  tlie  use  of  forms  for  the 
celebration  of   the  sacraments,  an  ordinary 


form  of  prayer,  the  observation  of  the  festivals 
of  Christmaa,  Easter,  Aseension^y,  and 
Whitsuntide,  are  established  in  the  Dutrh 
church  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  drarch 
of  Scotland  differs  from  it  extremely  in  these 
respects.  But,  after  all,  to  what  doea  tho 
pretended  uniformity  among  the  Lotherana 
amount?  are  not  some  of  the  Luthemn 
churches  governed  by  bishops,  while  others 
are  ruled  by  elders  ?  It  shall  moreover  be 
shown,  in  iti  proper  place,  that  even  in  point 
of  doctrine,  the  Lutheran  diurchea  are  not  ao 
very  remarlublc  for  their  uniformity. 

<^  K9>  The  Puritans,  who  inclined  to  the 
presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  ef 
which  Knox  was  one  of  the  earlieat  abetlota 
in  Britain,  derived  this  denomination  from 
their  pretending  to  a  purer  method  of  wor- 
ship than  that  which  had  been  establlalied  by 
Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 


*  See  the  general  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  pighteenlh  century,  paragnph  XXI. 
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This  spirit  of  toleration  and  indulgence  grew  still  more  forbearing  and 
compreliensiite  after  the  famous  synod  of  Dort.  For  though  the  senti- 
ments and  doctrines  of  the  Anninians  were  rejected  and  condemned  in  that 
numerous  assembly,  yet  they  gained  ground  privately,  and  insinuated 
themselii^es  into  the  minds  of  many.  The  church  of  England,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  publicly  renounced  the  opinions  of  Calvin  relating  to 
the  divine  decrees,  and  made  several  attempts  to  model  its  doctrines  and 
institutions  after  the  laws,  tenets,  and  customs,  that  were  observed  by  the 
primitive  Christians/  On  the  other  hand,  several  Lutheran  congregations 
in  Germany  entertained  a  strong  propensity  to  the  doctrines  and  discipfine 
of  the  church  of  Greneva;  though  they  were  restrained  from  declaring 
themselves  fully  and  openly  on  tibis  head,  by  their  apprehensions  of  for- 
feiting the  privileges  they  derived  from  their  adherence  to  the  confession 
of  Augsburg.  The  French  refugees  also,  who  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  a  moderate  way  of  thinking  in  religious  matters,  and  whose  national 
turn  led  them  to  a  certain  freedom  of  inquiry,  being  dispersed  abroad  in 
all  parts  of  the  protestant  world,  rendered  themselves  so  agreeable  by  their 
wit  and  eloquence,  that  their  example  excited  a  kind  of  emulation  in 
favour  of  religious  liberty.  All  these  circumstances,  accompanied  with 
others,  whose  influence  was  less  palpable,  though  equally  real,  instilled, 
by  degrees,  such  a  spirit  of  lenity  and  forbearance  into  the  minds  of  pro- 
testants,  that  at  this  day  all  Christians,  if  we  except  Roman  catholics, 
Socinians,  Quakers,  and  Anabaptists,  may  claim  a  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  church.  It  is  true,  great  reluctance  was  discovered  by 
many  against  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  church  communion ;  and  even 
in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  the  ancient  and  less  charitable  manner  of 
proceeding  hath  several  patrmis,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  doctrines 
and  institutions  of  Calvin  universally  adopted  and  rigorously  observed. 
The  number,  however,  of  these  rigid  doctors  is  not  very  great,  nor  is  their 
influence  considerable.  And  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  both  in 
point  of  number  and  authority,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  friends  of 
moderation,  who  reduce  within  a  narrow  compass  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  on  the  belief  of  which  salvation  depends,  exercise 
forbearance  and  fraternal  charity  towards  those  who  explain  certain  doc- 
trines in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  desire  to  see  the  enclosure 
(if  I  may  use  that  expression)  of  the  Reformed  church  rendered  as  large 
and  comprehensive  as  is  possible.* 

Fooadation  of  the       ^^^*  The  founder  of  the  Reformed  church  was  Ulrick 

^vnn^church  Zuingle,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  a  man  of  uncommon 

^       ^  *'    penetration  and  acuteness,  accompanied  with  an  ardent  zeal 


'  O  This  UMrtion  is  equiToctL  Many 
neoiben  of  the  church  of  England,  with  ardi* 
Inihop  I^nd  at  their  head,  did,  indeed,  proper 
gate  the  doctrines  of  Arminias,  hoth  in  their 
palpils  and  in  their  writinga.  But  it  is  not 
aecQiaie  to  saj  that  the  church  of  England 
reooonoed  pahUclj,  in  that  reign,  the  oiunions 
of  GalTin.  See  this  matter  farther  discussed 
in  a  note  on  Cent  XYII.  seot.  IL  p.  it  ch. 
ti.  parsgnph  zz. 

*  The  annals  of  theology  have  not  yet  heen 
enricbed  with  a  full  and  accurate  history  of 
the  Refbroed  Church.  This  task  was  indeed 
undertaken  by  Scultet,  and  even  earned  down 
■o  far  as  his  own  time,  in  his  Annalcs  Evan- 
gelii  Renovati ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  this 


work  is  lost  Thood.  Hbskus,  who  proposed 
to  give  the  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
was  prevented  by  death  from  ftilfilliog  his 
purpose.  The  fiimous  work  of  James  Bas- 
nage,  published  in  two  volumes  4to,  at  Rot- 
tenUm,  in  tho  year  1725,  under  the  title  of 
Histoire  de  la  Religion  dcs  Eglises  Refonn^es, 
instead  of  giving  a  regular  History  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  is  only  designed  tor  show  that 
its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  doctrines  are  not 
new  inventions,  but  were  taught  and  em- 
braced in  tho  earliest  ages  of  the  church. 
Maimbourg*s  Histoire  du  Calvinisme,  is  re- 
markable for  nothiug  but  the  partiality  of  its 
author,  and  tho  wiUTul  errors  with  which  it 
abounds. 
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fi>r  truth.  This  great  man  was  for  removing  out  of  the  churches,  and 
aholiahing  in  the  ceremonies  and  appendages  of  puhlic  worship,  many 
things  which  Luther  was  disposed  to  treat  with  toleration  and  indulgence, 
such  as  images,  altars,  wax-tapers,  the  form  of  exorcism,  and  private  con- 
fession. He  aimed  at  nothing  so  much  as  estahlishing  in  his  country  a 
method  and  form  of  divine  worship  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  as 
&r  remote  as  could  be  from  every  thing  that  might  have  the  smallest  tend- 
ency to  nourish  a  spirit  of  superstition.'  Nor  were  these  the  only  circum- 
stances in  which  he  differed  from  the  Saxon  Reformer ;  for  his  sentiments 
concerning  several  points  of  theology,  the  more  especially  his  opinions 
relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  varied  widely  from  those  of 
Luther.  The  greatest  part  of  these  sentiments  and  opinions  were  adopted 
in  Switzerland,  by  those  who  had  joined  themselves  to  Zuingle  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  the  Beformation,  and  were  by  them  transmitted  to  all 
the  Helvetic  churches  that  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  From  Switzerland 
these  opinions  were  propagated  among  the  neighbouring  nations  by  the 
ministerial  labours  and  the  theological  writings  of  the  friends  and  disciples 
of  Zuingle :  and  thus  the  primitive  Reformed  church,  that  was  founded  by 
this  eminent  ecclesiastic,  and  whose  extent  at  first  was  not  very  consider- 
able, gathered  strength  by  degrees,  and  made  daily  new  acquisitions. 

ly.  The  separation  between  the  Lutheran  and  Swiss 
churches  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle, 
concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Luther 
maintained  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really, 
though  in  a  manner  feir  beyond  human  comprehension, 
present  in  the  eucharist,  and  were  exhibited  together  with  the  bread  and  wine. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Swiss  reformer  looked  frpon  the  bread  and  wine  in  no 
other  light,  than  as  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  and  from  the  year  1524,  propagated  this  doctrine  in  a  public  man- 
ner by  his  writings,  after  having  entertained  and  taught  it  privately  before 
that  period.'  In  a  little  time  after  this,^  his  example  was  followed  by 
CEcolampadius,  a  divine  of  Basil,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  this 
century.*  But  they  were  both  opposed  with  obstinacy  and  spirit  by 
Luther  and  his  associates,  particularly  those  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  In 
the  mean  time,  Philip,  land^ave  of  Hesse,  apprehending  the  pernicious 
effect  that  these  debates  might  have  upon  the  affairs  of  the  protestants, 
which  were,  as  yet,  in  that  fluctuating  and  unsettled  state  that  marks  the 


The  controTerfy 
between  the 
Lutherana  and 
Refonned  re- 
specting the 
euchariat. 


'  ty  The  design  of  Zuingle  wu  certainly 
ezcellont ;  bnt  in  the  execution  of  it  perhaps 
he  went  too  far,  and  consulted  rather  tho 
dictates  of  rnson  than  the  real  exigencies  of 
human  nature  in  its  present  state.  The  pre- 
sent anion  between  soul  and  bodj,  which 
operate  together  in  the  actions  of  moral  agents, 
even  in  those  that  appear  the  most  abstracted 
and  refined,  renders  it  necessary  to  consult  the 
external  senses,  as  well  as  tho  intellectual 
powers,  in  the  institution  of  public  worship. 
Besides,  between  a  worship  purely  and  philo- 
sophically rational,  and  a  service  grossly  and 
palpably  superstitious,  there  are  many  inter- 
mediate steps  and  circumstances,  by  which  a 
rational  service  may  be  rendered  more  aflect- 
ing  and  awakening,  without  becoming  super- 
stitious. A  noblo  edifice,  solemn  music,  a 
woll-ordcrod  sot  of  external  gcslurcs,  though 
they  do  not,  in  themsclTes,  render  our  prayers 


one  whit  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  than  if 
they  were  oflfered  up  without  any  of  tiicso 
circumstances,  produce,  nevfrtbeless,  a  good 
efl^ect.  They  elevate  the  mind,  they  give  it  a 
composed  and  solemn  frame,  and  thus  contii- 
hnto  to  the  ferrour  of  its  devotion. 

K  Zuingle  certainly  taught  this  doetrine  io 
private  before  the  year  1524,  as  appesn  fit>m 
Gerdes,  Historia  Renovat.  Evangelii,  torn,  i 
Append,  p.  229. 

^  Tn  the  year  1525. 

*  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslini  Centuria  I.  Bpistol. 
Theolog.  Reformat,  p.  31,  85,  44,  49. — 
8:>  (Ecolampadius  was  not  loss  remarkaUo 
for  his  extraordinary  modesty,  his  eharitablc, 
forbearing,  and  pacific  spirit,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  progress  of  vital  and  pracUcal  religion, 
than  for  his  profound  erudition,  which  he 
seemed  rather  studious  to  conceal  than  dis- 
play. 
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infancy  of  all  great  revolutions,  was  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  these 
differences,  and  appointed  for  that  purpose  a  conference  at  Marpurg,  be- 
tween Zuingle,  Ludier,  and  other  doctors  of  both  parties.^  This  meet- 
ing, however,  only  covered  the  flame  instead  of  extinguishing  it ;  and 
the  pacific  prince,  seeing  it  impossible  to  bring  about  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  and  concord  between  these  jairing  divines,  was  obliged  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  having  engaged  them  to  consent  to  a  truce.  Luther  and  Zuingle 
came  to  an  agreement  about,  several  points  ;  but  the  principal  matter  in 
debate,  even  that  which  regarded  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist,  was 
left  undecided ;  each  party  appealing  to  the  Fountain  of  wisdom  to  termi- 
nate this  controversy,  and  expressing  their  hopes  that  time  and  impartial 
reflection  might  discover  and  confirm  the  truth.^ 

TtepncMMof  V.  The  Reformed  church  had  scarcely  been  founded  in 

w  fi^  dk^  u  S^tzerland  by  Zuingle,  when  this  Christian  hero  fell  in  a 
tiiedaaihof  battle  that  was  fought,  in  the  year  1530,  between  the  pro- 
Luther.  testauts  of  Zurich,  and  their  Roman  catholic  compatriots, 

who  drew  the  sword  in  defence  of  Popery.  It  was  not  indeed  to  perform 
the  sanguinary  office  of  a  soldier  that  Zuingle  was  present  at  this  engage- 
ment, but  with  a  view  to  encourage  and  animate,  by  his  counsels  and  ex- 
hortations, the  valiant  defenders  of  the  protestant  cause  .1  After  his  death, 
several  Lutheran  doctors  of  the  more  moderate  sort,  and  particularly  Mar- 
tin Bucer,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  some  kind  of  re- 
conciliation between  the  contending  parties.  For  this  purpose,  they  exhorted 
the  janing  theologians  to  concord,  interpreted  the  points  in  dispute  with  a 
prudent  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  both  sides,  admonished  Uiem  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  that  must  attend  the  prolongation  of  these  un- 
happy contests,  and  even  went  so  &r  as  to  express  the  respective  senti- 
ments of  the  contending  doctors  in  terms  of  considerable  ambiguity  and 
latitude,  that  thus  the  desired  union  might  be  the  more  easily  effected. 
There  i^  no  doubt,  but  that  the  intentions  and  designs  of  these  zealous 
intercessors  were  pious  and  upright ;"  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide, 
whether  or  no  the  means  they  employed  were  adapted  to  promote  the  end 


i  ft>  ZuiBglo  wu  accompanied  by  (Eco- 
hmpadins,  Bucer,  and  Hideon.  Luther  had 
with  him  Mclancthon  and  Justus  Jonas  from 
Saxony,  together  with  Osiander,  Brentius, 
and  Agrioola. 

^  Rttchat,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  de 
•la  Suisse,  toL  i.  passim,  yoI.  it  lirr.  ti. 
PL  463;  Hottinger,  Holvetische  Kirchen- 
Geaehichte,  part  III.  p.  27,  61,483;  Yal. 
Em.  Loscheri,  Historia  Motuum,  part  I. 
cepu  ii  iii.  p.  55,  cap.  ▼!.  p.  143;  Fueslin.  Bey- 
trage  ur  Scfaweizer  ReformatioD,  torn.  ir.  p. 
120. 

'  The  Lutherans,  who  consider  this  un< 
happy  late  of  Zuingle  as  a  reproach  upon  that 
great  man  in  particular,  and  upon  the  Reform- 
ed dinrcli  in  general,  discover  a  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Swiss 
nation  in  this  eentury.  For  as  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  are  at  present  trained 
to  arms,  and  obliged  to  take  the  field  when 
the  defonee  of  their  country  requires  it,  so  in 
the  time  of  Zuingle  this  obligation  was  so 
nniveml,  that  ninther  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  nor  tlie  professors  of  theology,  were 
exempted  (rfgrn  this  military  service.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  same  battle  in  which  Zuingle 


fell,  Jerome  Potanus,  one  of  the  theological 
doctors  of  Basil,  also  lost  his  life.  See  Fues- 
lini,  Centuria  I.  Epistolar.  Theol.  Beforma- 
tar.  p.  84.  0:>  Erasmus  also  spoke  in  a  very 
unfriendly  manner  of  the  death  of  Zuingle 
and  his  friend  (Ecolampadius.  See  Jortin*s 
Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  i.  p.  522.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  to  find  the  bigoted  Sir 
Thomas  More  insulting,  with  the  barbarity 
that  superstition  seldom  fiuls  to  produce  in  a 
na|Ttfw  and  peevish  mind,  the  memory  of  these 
two  emiiMnt  reformers,  in  a  letter  to  the  fu- 
rious and  turbulent  Cochlseus ;  of  which  tho 
following  words  show  the  spirit  of  the  writer : 
"  Postrema  fuit,  quam  de  Zuinglio  et  OSco- 
lampadio  scriptam  misisti,  quorum  nunciata 
mors  nihil  sstitiam  attulit. — Sublatos  e  medio 
esse  tam  immanes  Fidei  Christians  hostea, 
tam  intentos  ubique  in  omnem  perimcndse 
pietatis  occasionom,  jure  gaudere  possum.^* 
Jortin,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  702.  Ap.  No.  xvi.  N. 

■■  JSiee  Alb.  Menon.  Verpoorten,  Comment, 
de  Mart.  Bocero  et  ejus  Simtentia  de  Coona 
Domini,  sect  iz.  p.  23,  published  in  Bvo^  at 
Coburg,  in  the  year  1709;  Loscheri  Histor. 
Motuum,  part  I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  181,  aiul 
part  II.  lib.  ill.  cap.  ii.  p.  15. 
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they  had  in  view.  Be  that  as  it  may,  these  pacific  councils  of  Bucer  ex- 
cited divisions  in  Switzerland ;  for  some  persevered  obstinately  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Zuingle,  while  others  adopted  the  explications  and  modifications  of 
his  doctrine  that  were  ofiered  by  Bucer."  But  these  divisions  and  com- 
motions had  not  the  least  efiect  on  that  reconciliation  with  Luther,  that 
was  earnestly  desired  by  the  pious  and  moderate  doctors  on  both  sides. 
The  efforts  of  Bucer  were  more  successful  out  of  Switzerland,  and  par- 
ticularly among  those  divines  in  the  upper  parts  of  Germany,  who  inclined 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  Helvetic  church ;  for  they  retired  f^om  the  com- 
munion of  that  church,  and  joined  themselves  to  Luther  by  a  public  act^ 
which  was  sent  to  Wittemberg,  in  the  year  1536,  by  a  solemn  deputation 
appointed  for  that  purpose.^  The  Swiss  divines  could  not  be  brought  to 
so  great  a  length.  There  was,  however,  still  some  prospect  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  them  and  the  Lutherans.  But  this  fisdr  prospect 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  year  1544,  when  Luther  published  his  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  relation  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which 
was  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  and  his  followers  on  that 
head. .  The  doctors  of  Zurich  pleaded  their  cause  publicly  against  the  Sa^con 
reformer  the  year  following :  and  thus  the  purposes  of  the  peace-makers 
were  totally  defeated.' 

The  trantMtions  YI.  The  death  of  Luther,  which  happened  in  the  year 
theVeath^*^  1546,  was  an  event  that  seemed  adapted  to  calm  these 
Luther.  commotious,  and  to  revive,  in  the  breasts  of  the  moderate 

and  pacific,  the  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  contending  parties. 
For  this  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  was  so  ardently 
desired  by  Melancthon  and  his  followers,  that  this  great  man  left  no  means 
unemployed  to  bring  it  about,  and  seemed  resolved  rather  to  submit  to  a 
dubious  and  forced  peace,  than  to  see  those  faming  discords  perpetuated, 
which  reflected  such  dishonour  on  the  protestant  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  salutary  work  seemed  to  be  facilitated  by  the  theological  system 
that  was  adopted  by  John  Calvin,  a  native  of  Noyon  in  France,  who  was 
pastor  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva,  and  whose  genius,  learning, 
eloquence,  and  talents,  rendered  him  respectable,  even  in  the  eyes  of  liis 
enemies.  This  great  man,  whose  particidar  friendship  for  Melancthon  was 
an  incidental  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  the  intended  reconciliation, 
proposed  an  explication  of  the  point  in  debate,  that  modified  the  crude 
hypothesis  of  Zuingle,  and  made  use  of  all  his  credit  and  authority  among 
the  Swiss,  and  more  particularly  at  Zurich,  where  he  was  held  in  the  high- 
est veneration,  in  order  to  obtain  their  assent  to  it.^  The  explication  he 
proposed  was  not,  indeed,  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  bodily 
presence  in  the  eucharist,  which  he  persisted  in  denying;  he  supposed, 
however,  that  a  certain  divine  virtue  or  efficacy  was  communicated  by 
Christ,  with  the  bread  and  wine,  to  those  who  approached  this  holy  sacra- 
ment with  a  lively  faith,  and  with  upright  hearts ;  and  to  render  this 
notion  still  more  satis&ctory,  he  expressed  it  in  almost  the  same  terms 
which  the  Lutherans  employed  in  inculcating  their  doctrine  of  Christ's 
real  presence  in  the  eucharist.'     For  the  great  and  common  eiror  of  all 

"  Fuealini  Centur.  1.  Epiitolor.  Tbedlog.  «  Christ  Aug.  Salig.  Histom  Aug.  Con- 

p.  162,  170,  181,  182,  190,  &c.  fessioD,  torn.  ii.  lib.  tu.  cap.  lii.  p.  1075. 

**  Loecherui,  loc  ciU  capu  ii.  p.  205 ;  Ru-  '  0^  Calvin  went  certainly  too  iar  in  this 

chat,  Histoire  de  la  Refonnat.  de  la  Suisse,  matter ;  and  in  hb  explication  of  the  benefita 

torn.  ▼.  p.  535 ;  Holtingeri  Histor.  Ecclcs.  that  arise  from  a  worthy  commemoFation  of 

Helvet.  torn.  iii.  lib.  vi.  p.  702.  Christ's  death  in  the  eucharist,  he  dwelt  too 

V  Loschcms,  loc.  cit.  part  L  lib.  ii  cap.  It.  grossly  upon  the  allegorical  expressions  of 

p.  241 .  Bcriptore,  which  the  paputa  had  so  ^grpgiously 
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those  who,  from  a  desire  of  peace,  assumed  the  character  of  arbitrators  in 
this  controversy,  lay  in  this,  that  they  aimed  rather  at  a  uniformity  of 
terms,  than  of  sentiments ;  and  seemed  satisfied  when  they  had  engaged 
the  contending  parties  to  use  the  same  words  and  phrases,  though  their 
real  difference  in  opinion  remained  the  same,  and  each  explained  these 
ambiguous  or  figurative  terms  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  iheir  respective 
systems. 

The  concord  so  much  desired,  did  not,  however,  seem  to  advance 
much.  Melancthon,  who  stood  foremost  in  the  rank  of  those  who  longed 
impatiently  for  it,  had  not  courage  enough  to  embark  openly  in  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  perilous  project.  Besides,  after  the  death  of  Luther, 
his  enemies  attacked  him  with  redoubled  fury,  and  gave  him  so  much  dis- 
agreeable occupation,  that  he  had  neither  that  leisure,  nor  that  tranquiUity 
of  mind,  that  were  necessary  to  prepare  his  measures  properly  for  such  an 
arduous  undertaking.  A  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  this  pacific  pro- 
ject was  also  presented  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Joachim  Westphal,  pastor 
at  Hamburg,  who  in  the  year  1552  renewed  with  greater  vehemence  than 
ever  this  deplorable  controversy,  which  had  been  for  some  time  suspended, 
and  who,  after  flackius,  was  the  most  obstinate  defender  of  the  opinions  of 
Luther.  This  violent  theologian  attacked,  with  that  spirit  of  acrimony 
and  vehemence  that  was  too  remarkable  in  the  polemic  writings  of  Luther, 
the  act  of  uniformity,  by  which  the  churches  of  Creneva  and  Zurich  de- 
clared their  agreement  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  In  the 
book  which  he  published  with  this  view,"  he  censured  with  the  utmost 
severity  the  variety  of  sentiments  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  that  was  observable  in  the  Reformed  church,  and  maintained,  with 
his  usual  warmth  and  obstinacy,  the  opinion  of  Luther  on  that  subject. 
This  engaged  Calvin  to  enter  the  lists  with  Westphal,  whom  he  treated 
with  as  little  lenity  and  forbearance  as  the  rigid  Lutherans  had  showed 
towards  the  Helvetic  churches.  The  consequences  of  this  debate  were, 
that  Calvin  and  Westphal  had  each  their  zedious  defenders  and  patrons ; 
hence  the  breach  widened,  the  spirits  were  heated,  and  the  flame  of  con- 
troversy was  kindled  anew  with  such  violence  and  fury,  that  to  extin- 
guish it  entirely  seemed  to  be  a  task  beyond  the  reach  of  human  wis- 
dom or  human  power.* 

The  coatroTeriy  ^^^'  ^hese  disputes  were  unhappily  augmented  in  pro- 

eonccrning  pie-  cess  of  time,  by  that  famous  controversy  concerning  the 
******°***"'**  decrees  of  Gk)d,  with  respect  to  the  eternal  condition  of 
men,  which  was  set  on  foot  by  Calvin,  and  became  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  intricate  researches,  and  abstruse,  subtle,  and  inexplicable  questions. 
The  most  ancient  Helvetic  doctors  were  far  from  adopting  the  doctrine  of 
those,  who  represent  the  Deity  as  allotting,  from  all  eternity,  by  an  abso- 
lute, arbitrary,  and  unconditional  decree,  to  some  everlasting  happiness, 
and  to  others  endless  misery,  without  any  previous  regard  to  the  moral 
characters  and  circumstances  of  either.  Their  sentiments  seemed  to  differ 
but  very  little  from  those  of  the  Pelagians ;  nor  did  they  hesitate  in  de- 
claring, after  the  example  of  Zuingle,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
open  to  all  who  lived  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason.*     Calvin 

abused,  uid  talked  of  really  eating  by  fiuth  diasidentiam  de  S.  Coena  opinionum  ozSaera- 

ihe  body,  aad  drioktng  the  blood  of  Chrtit.  mentarionim  Libris  coDgetta.** 

■   t9-    Tbit    book,  which    abounds    with  '  Loacheri  Hitioria  Motoum,  part  ii.  lib. 

lenieleM  and  extFavagant  tenota  that  Luther  iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  83 ;  Molleri  Cimbria  litormta^ 

nercr  so  much  as  thought  of,  and  breathes  torn.  iii.  p.  642 ;  Arn.  Grevii  Memoria  Joac. 

the  moat  Tirulent  spirit  of  persecution,  is  en-  Westplmli,  p.  62,  106. 

titled,    **  Farrago  confusaneanim  ot  inter  so  "  For  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  see  Dellei 
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had  adopted  a  quite  different  system  with  respect  to  the  divine  decrees. 
He  maintained,  that  the  everlasting  condition  of  mankind  in  a  future 
world  was  determined  from  all  eteijiity  by  the  unchangeable  order  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  this  absolute  determination  of  his  will  and  good  pleasure, 
was  the  only  source  of  happiness  or  misery  to  every  individual.  This 
opinion  was  in  a  very  short  time  propagated  through  all  the  reformed 
churches,  by  the  writings  of  Calvin,  and  by  the  ministry  of  his  disciples, 
and  in  some  places  was  inserted  in*  the  national  creeds  and  confessions ;  and 
thus  made  a  public  article  of  faith.  The  unhappy  controversy,  which  took 
its  rise  from  this  doctrine,  was  opened  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1560,  by 
Jerome  Zanchius,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  who  was  particularly  attached  to 
the  sentiments  of  Calvin  ;  and  was  afterwards  carried  on  by  others  with 
such  zeal  and  assiduity,  that  it  drew,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  tended  as  much  to  exasperate  the  passions  and 
foment  the  discord  of  the  contending  parties,  as  the  dispute  about  the 
eucharist  had  already  done.* 

ThediKJordif  VIII.  The   Helvetic  doctors  had   no  prospect   left  of 

carried  to  the  calming  the  troubled  spirits,  and*  tempering  at  least  the 
greatest  height,  ygj^g^xence  of  these  deplorable  feuds,  but  the  moderation  of 
the  Saxon  divines  who  were  the  disciples  of  Melancthon,  and  who,  breath- 
ing the  pacific  spirit  of  their  master,  seemed,  after  his  death,  to  have 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  restoration  of  concord  and  union  in  the 
protestant  church.  Their  designs,  however,  were  not  carried  on  with 
that  caution  and  circumspection,  with  that  prudent  foresight,  or  that  wise 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  times,  which  distinguished  always  the 
transactions  of  Melancthon,  and  which  the  critical  nature  of  the  cause 
they  were  engaged  in  indispensably  required.  And  hence  they  had 
already  taken  a  step  which  was  adapted  to  render  ineffectual  all  the 
remedies  they  could  apply  to  the  healing  of  the  present  disorders.  For, 
by  dispersing  every  where  artful  and  insidious  writings,  with  a  design  to 
seduce  the  ministers  of  tlie  church,  and  the  studious  youth,  into  the 
sentiments  of  the  Swiss  divines,  or  at  least  to  engage  them  to  treat  these 
sentiments  with  toleration  and  forbearance,  they  drew  upon  themselves 
the  indignation  of  their  adversaries,  and  ruined  the  pacific  cause  in  which 
they  had  emb^ked.  It  was  this  conduct  of  theirs  that  gave  occasion  to 
the  composition  of  that  £unous  Form  of  Concord,  which  condemned  the 
sentiments  of  the  Reformed  churches,  in  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ 
and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  And  as  this  form  is  received 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutherans  as  one  of  the  articles  of  their 
religion,  hence  arises  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  schemes  of  recon- 
ciliation and  concord. 

IX.  So  much  did  it  seem  necessary  to  premise  concem- 
worOr  of    ^^  ^^  causes,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  controversy,  which 


WhatthoM  thing* 
are  that  are 
moit 


Apologia  pro  Duabui  Eccletiarum  Oallicar. 
Synodis  advertua  Frid.  Spanheim.  pari  I¥. 
p.  946 ;  Jo.  Alphons.  Tunretini,  Epiatol.  ad 
Aotistitom  Cantuariensem,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Biblioth^ne  Gennanique,  torn.  ziii. 
p.  92;  Simon,  Biblioth^ue  Critique,  pub- 
lished under  the  fictitious  name  of  Sainior, 
tom.  iii.  ch.  xzriii.  p.  292,  298,  and  also  the 
author  of  a  book,  entitled  Observationes  Gal- 
licse  in  FormuL  Consensus  Hclvoticam,  p.  52. 
The  Tcry  loamcd  Dr.  Gcddes,  instead  of  being 
persuaded    by  these    testimonies,  maintains, 


on  the  oontrary,  in  his  Misoellan.  Gronin- 
gens.  tom.  ii.  p.  476,  477,  that  the  sentiments 
of  Calvin  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  an- 
cient Swiss  doctors.  But  this  excellent  au- 
thor may  be  reliited,  even  from  his  own  account 
of  the  tumults  that  were  occasioned  in  Swit- 
zerland, by  the  opinion  that  Calvin  had  prop»- 
gated  in  relation  to  the  divine  decrees. 

^  Loscheri  Historia  Motuum,  part  III.  lib. 
▼.  cap.  ii.  p.  27.  a  c  X.  p.  227  ;  Salig.  His- 
toria August.  Confcstton*  tom.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xiii.  p.  441. 
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otaerration  In  fonned  that  separation  that  still  subsists  between  the 
^Mt'ofUhe^  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  From  thence  it  will  be 
Itemed  choich.  proper  to  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  internal  state  of  the 
latter,  and  to  the  history  of  its  progress  and  revolutions.  The  history  of 
the  Reformed  churchy  during  this  century,  comprehends  two  distinct  pe- 
riods. The  first  commences  with  the  year  1519,  when  Zuingle  withdrew 
finom  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  began  to  form  a  Christian  church 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  extends  to  the  time 
of  Calvin's  settlement  at  Geneva,  where  he  acquired  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion and  authority.     The  second  period  takes  in  the  rest  of  this  century. 

During  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  Helvetic  church,  which  assumed 
the  title  of  Reformed  after  the  example  of  the  French  protestants  in  their 
neighbouihood,  who  had  chosen  this  denomination  in  order  to  distinguish 
themselves  firom  the  Roman  catholics,  was  very  inconsiderable  in  its 
extent,  and  was  confined  to  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  It  was  indeed 
augmented  by  the  accession  of  some  small  states  in  Suabia  and  Alsace, 
such  as  the  city  of  Strasburg,  and  some  little  republics.  But,  in  the 
year  1536,  these  petty  states  changed  sides,  through  the  suggestions  and 
influence  of  Bucer,  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  Saxon  church,  and 
thus  made  their  peace  with  Luther.  The  other  religious  communities, 
which  abandoned  the  church  of  Rome,  either  openly  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  Luther,  or  consisted  of  persons  who  were  not  agreed  in  their  theolo* 
gical  opinions,  and  who  really  seemed  to  stand  in  a  kind  of  neutrality 
between  the  contending  parties.  All  things  being  duly  considered,  it 
appears  probable  enough  that  the  church  founded  by  Zuingle  would  have 
remained  still  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  which  bounded  it  at  first,  had 
not  Calvin  risen  to  augment  its  extent,  authority,  and  lustre.  For  the 
natural  and  political  character  of  the  Swiss,  which  is  neither  bent  towards 
the  lust  of  conquest  nor  the  grasping  views  of  ambition,  discovered  itself 
in  their  religious  transactions.  And,  as  a  spirit  of  contentment  with  what 
they  had,  prevented  their  aiming  at  an  augmentation  of  their  territory,  so 
did  a  similar  spirit  hinder  them  from  being  extremely  solicitous  about 
enlarging  the  borders  of  their  church. 

RcHfioas  peinti  X.  Li  this  in£Emt  state  of  the  Reformed  church,  the 
dt^SniS?***  only  point  that  prevented  its  union  with  the  followers  of 
twMoUieSwiM  Luther  was  the  doctrine  they  taught  with  respect  to  the 
and  Lutheraiu.  gacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  first  controversy, 
indeed,  soon  produced  a  second,  relating  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  nevertheless,  concerned  only  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  church.^ 
The  Lutheran  divines  of  Suabia^  in  the  course  of  their  debates  with  those 
of  Switzerland,  drew  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist,  from  the  following  proposition : — That 
*'  aU  the  properties  of  the  divine  nature,  and  consequendy  its  omnipre- 
sence, were  communicated  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  by  the  hypo- 
static union."  The  Swiss  doctors,  in  order  to  destroy  the  force  of  this 
argument,  denied  this  communication  of  'the  divine  attributes  to  Christ's 
human  nature ;  and  denied,  more  especially,  the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence 
of  the  man  Jesus.  And  hence  arose  that  most  intricate  and  abstruse  con- 
troversy concerning  ubiquity,  and  the  communication  of  properties,  that 
produoed  so  many  learned  and  unintelligible  treatises,  so  many  subtle 

*  t>  It  wu  only  ft  certain  number  of  those  considered  u  a  man.   By  thii  we  may  we  tbat 

Latherans,  that  were  mach  more  rigid  in  their  the  Lutheran!  have  their  divisioni  as  well  as 

doctrine  than  Lather  himself,  that  believed  the  the  Reformed,  of  which  several  insuncea  may 

vbiqnity  or  omnipresence  of  Cbrisfs  person,  yet  be  given  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
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disputes,  and  occasioned  that  multitude  of  invectives  and  accusations  that 
the  contending  parties  threw  out  against  each  other  with  such  liberality 
and  profusion. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  at  this  time  the  Helvetic  church  universally 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  concerning  the  eucharist.  This  doctrine, 
which  differed  considerably  from  that  of  Calvin,  amounted  to  the  following 
propositions: — "That  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  more  than  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  signs 
appointed  to  denote  the  benefits  that  were  conferred  upon  mankind  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  that,  therefore.  Christians  derived  no 
other  fruit  from  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper  than  a-mere  com* 
memoration  and  remembrance  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  which,  according  to 
an  expression  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine,  was 
the  only  thing  that  was  properly  meant  by  the  Lord's  supper."*  Bucer, 
whose  leading  principle  was  the  desire  of  peace  and  concord,  endeavoured 
to  correct  and  modify  this  doctrine  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  it  a  certain 
degree  of  conformity  to  the  hypothesis  of  Luther.  But  the  memory  of 
Zuingle  was  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Swiss  to  permit  their  accepting 
of  these  corrections  and  modifications,  or  to  suffer  them  to  depart,  in  any 
respect,  from  the  doctrine  of  that  eminent  man,  who  had  founded  their 
church,  and  been  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  and 
superstition  of  Rome. 

John  caiTin  the  XI.  In  the  year  of  1541,  John  Calvin,  who  surpassed 

o?  Om  Refoimoi  almost  all  the  doctors  of  this  age  in  laborious   applica- 
ehurch.  tion,  constancy  of  mind,  force  of  eloquence,  and  extent  of 

genius,  returned  to  Geneva,  from  whence  the  opposition  of  his  enemies 
had  obliged  him  to  retire.  On  his  settlement  in  that  city,  the  affairs  of 
the  new  church  were  committed  to  his  direction,}^  and  he  acquired  also  a 
high  degree  of  influence  in  the  political  administration  of  that  republic. 
This  event  changed  entirely  the  face  of  affairs,  and  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
the  Reformed  church.  The  views  and  projects  of  Uiis  great  man  were 
>  grand  and  extensive ;  for  he  not  only  undertook  to  give  strength  and 
vigour  to  the  rising  church,  by  framing  the  wisest  laws  and  the  most 
salutary  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  advancement  of 
true  piety,  but  even  proposed  to  render  Geneva  the  mother,  the  seminary 
of  all  the  Reformed  churches,  as  Wittemberg  was  of  all  the  Lutheran 
commimities.  He  laid  a  scheme  for  sending  forth  from  this  little  republic 
the  succours  and  ministers  that  were  to  promote  and  propagate  the  pro- 
testant  cause  through  the  most  distant  nations,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  rendering  the  government,  discipline,  and  doctrine  of  Geneva,  the 
model  and  rule  of  imitation  to  the  Reformed  churches  throughout  the 
world.  The  undertaking  was  certainly  great,  and  worthy  of  the  extensive 
genius  and  capacity  of  this  eminent  man :  and,  great  and  arduous  as  it 


*  Nil  esse  in  oosna,  quam  memoriam  Cbristi. 
That  this  was  the  rml  opinion  of  Zuingle, 
appears  evidently  from  rarious  testimonies, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  Helveti- 
cnm,  tom.  i.  p.  485,  490,  tom.  iii.  p.  631 . 
— This  is  also  eonfinned  by  the  following 
sentence  in  Zuingle*s  book  oonoeming  bap- 
tism: (tom.  ii.  0pp.  p.  85:)  ^^Cosna  Domi- 
nica non  alind,  qnam  commemorationis  nomcn 
meretur.**  Compare  with  sll  this  Fneslinl 
Centar.  I.  Epistolar.  Thcologor.  Reformator. 
p.  255,  262,  &c 


y  Calvin,  in  reslity,  enjoyed  the  power  and 
antbority  of  a  bishop  at  Geneva ;  for,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  he  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the 
cleigy,  and  in  the  consistory,  or  ecclesiastical 
judicatory.  But  when  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  advised  the  elergy  not  to  give  hini 
a  successor,  and  proved  to  them  evidently  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  intrusting  with  any 
one  man,  during  life,  a  place  of  such  high 
authority.  After  him,  therefore,  the  place  of 
president  ceased  to  be  perpetual.  See  Spon, 
Histoire  de  Qen^e,  tom.  ii.  p.  HI. 
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was,  it  was  executed  in  part,  nay,  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  length, 
by  bis  indefatigable  assiduity  and  inextinguishable  zeal.     It  was  with  this 
view,  that,  by  the  fame  of  his  learning,  as  well  as  by  his  epistolary  solici- 
tations and  encouragements  of  various  kinds,  he  engaged  many  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  to  leave  the  places 
of  their  nativity,  and  to  settle  at  Geneva ;  while  others  repaired  thither, 
merely  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  a  man  whose  talents  and  exploits  had  ren- 
dered him  so  famous,  and  to  hear  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  in 
public.     Another  circumstance,  that  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
bis  designs,  was  the  establishment  of  an  academy  at  Geneva,  which  the 
senate  of  that  city  founded  at  his  request,  and  in  which  he  himself,  with 
his  colleague,  Theodore  Beza,  and  other  divines  of  eminent  learning  and 
abilities,  taught  the  sciences  with  the  greatest  reputation.     In  effect,  the 
lustre  which  these  great  men  reflected  upon  this  in&nt  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, spread  its  fame  through  the  distant  nations  with  such  amazing  ra- 
pidity, that  all  who  were  ambitious  of  a  distinguished  progress  in  eithei' 
sacred  or  pro&ne  erudition  repaired  to  Geneva,  and  that  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
numbera  of  their  studious  youth  that  were  incessantly  repairing  to  the 
new  academy.    By  these  means,  and  by  the  ministry  of  these  his  disciples, 
Calvin  enlaiged  considerably  the  borders  of  the  Reformed  church,  propa- 
gated his  doctrine,  and  gained  proselytes  and  patrons  to  his  theological 
system  in  several  countries  of  Europe.     In  the  midst  of  this  glorious 
career,  he  ended  his  days  in  the  year  1564 ;  but  the  salutary  institutions 
and  wise  regulations,  of  which  he  had  been  the  author,  were  both  re- 
spected and  maintained  after  his  death.     In  a  more  special  manner,  the 
academy  of  Geneva  flourished  as  much  under  Beza  as  it  had  done  during 
the  life  of  its  founder.' 

The  fonn  of  doc-  XII.  The  doctrine  and  plan  of  discipline  that  had  been 
SUttSJ^U^-  ^<^™®^  ^y  Zuingle  was  altered  and  corrected  by  Calvin ; 
ment  dimwn  up  and  that  more  especially  in  three  points,  of  which  it  will 
y  Refonner.  ^^^  -^  improper  to  give  a  particular  account. 
1st,  Zuingle,  in  his 'form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  had  given  an  abso- 
lute and  unbounded  power  in  religious  matten  to  the  civil  magistrate,  to 
whom  he  had  placed  the  clergy  in  a  degree  of  subjection  that  was  displeasing 
to  many.  But  at  the  same  time  he  allowed  of  a  certain  subordination  and 
difference  of  rank  among  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  even  thought  it 
expedient  to  place  at  their  head  a  perpetual  president,  or  superintendent, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  inspection  and  authority  over  the  whole  body. 
Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  reduced  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  in  religious 
mattera,  within  narrow  bounds.  He  declared  the  church  a  separate  and 
independent  body,  endowed  with  the  power  of  legislation  for  itself.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  to  be  governed,  like  the  primitive  church,  only  by 
presbyteries  and  synods,  that  is,  by  assemblies  of  elden,  composed  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  ;  and  he  left  to  the  civil  magistrate  little  else  than 
the  privilege  of  protecting  and  defending  the  church,  and  providing  for 
what  related  to  its  external  exigencies  and  concerns.  Thus  this  eminent 
Reformer  introduced  into  the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  endeavoured  to 

*  The  Tirioui  projects  and  plant  that  were  hiatorical  notes  and  aothentie  documents)  of 

fonned,  conducted,  and  ezecnted  with  equal  Spon*s  Histoire  de  Gcn^Tc.    The  particular 

pmdence  and  resolution  hy  CslTin,  in  behalf  accounts  of  Calvin's  transactions,  given  hj  this 

both  of  the  republic  and  church  of  Geneva,  are  anon  jmous  editor  in  his  notes,  are  drawn  from 

related  hj  the  learned  person,  who  in  1730,  seTeralcuiiousmanuscriptsof  undoubted  credit, 

gave  a  new  edition  (enriched  with  interesting  SceSpon,  Hist,  de  Geneve,  t.  ii.  p.  87, 100,&c. 
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introduce  into  all  the  Reformed  churches  throughout  Europe,  that  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  which  is  called  Presbyterian,  from  its  neither 
admitting  of  the  institution  of  bishops,  nor  any  subordination  among  the 
clergy ;  and  which  is  founded  on  this  principle,  that  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are,  by  the  law  of  God,  declared  to  be  equal  in  rank  and  authority. 
In  consequence  of  this  principle,  he  established  at  Geneva  a  consistory, 
composed  of  ruling  elders,  partly  pastors  and  partly  laymen,  and  invested 
this  ecclesiastical  body  with  a  high  degree  of  power  and  authority.  He 
also  convened  synods,  composed  of  the  ruling  elders  of  different  churches, 
and  in  these  consistories  and  synods  had  laws  enacted  for  the  regulation  of 
all  matters  of  a  religious  nature ;  and,  among  other  tMngs,  restored  to  its 
former  vigour  the  ancient  practice  of  excommunication.  All  these  things 
were  done  with  the  consent  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  synod  of  Geneva. 

2dly,  The  system  that  Zuingle  had  adopted  with  respect  to  the  euoha- 
rist  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Calvin,  who,  in  order  to  fiudlitate  the 
desired  union  with  the  Lutheran  church,  substituted  in  its  place  another, 
which  appeared  more  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  and  in 
reality  differed  but  little  from  it.  For  while  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  sup- 
posed only  a  symbolical  or  figurative  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  representeid  a  pious  remembrance  of  Christ's 
death,  and  of  the  benefits  it  proofurod  to  mankind,  as  the  only  fruits  that 
arose  from  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Calvin  explained  this 
critical  point  in  a  quite  different  manner.  He  acknowledged  a  real  though 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  main- 
tained that  true  Christians,  who  approached  this  only  ordinance  with  a 
lively  faith,  were,  in  a  certain  manner,  united  to  the  man  Christ ;  and 
that  from  this  union  the  spiritual  life  derived  new  vigour  in  the  soul,  and 
was  still  carried  on,  in  a  progressive  motion,  to  greater  degrees  of  purity 
and  perfection.  This  kind  of  language  had  been  used  in  the  forms  of 
doctrine  drawn  up  by  Luther ;  and  as  Calvin  observed,  among  other  things, 
that  the  divine  grace  was  conferred  upon  sinners,  and  sealed  to  them  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  this  induced  many  to  suppose  tluU; 
he  adopted  the  sentiment  implied  in  the  barbarous  tenh  impanation,*  and 
differed  but  little  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.^  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  sentiments  differed  considerably  from 

the  controvereial  writingt  of  the  Lotbenns  in 
behalf  of  Consabttintistion,  or  Impanatiob. 
The  latter  bad,  indeed,  one  abeorditj  leit  to 
maintain ;  but  being  obliged  to  anert,  in  op- 
position to  intuitive  evidence  and  unchange- 
able truth,  that  the  same  body  can  be  in  manj 
pUcea  at  the  same  time,  they  itere  oontequently 
obliged  to  haTo  reeoune  to  the  darkect  and 
moat  intricate  jaigon  of  the  ichoola,  to  bide 
the  nontense  of  tliis  unaccountable  doctrine. 
The  modem  Lutherans  are  grown  somewhat 
wiser  in  this  respect ;  at  least,  they  seem  less 
zealous  than  their  ancestors  about  the  tenet 
in  question. 

i»  See  Fuesliui  Centur.  I.  Epistol.  Tbeo- 
log.  Reformat,  tom.  1.  p.  255,  260,  262, 
268;  Lettres  de  CalTin  i  Mons.  Jsc.  de 
Falaise,  p.  64,  85.— We  learn  in  Fnealin,  pw 
268,  that  Calvin  wrote  to  Bneer  a  letter,  ia> 
timating,  that  he  approved  of  Ins  santimenta. 
It  is  posslUe,  that  he  may  have  derived  fvom 
Bueer  the  opinion  be  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  eacharisU    See  Bossuet,  Hitioin  dea 


*  S^"  The  term  impanation,  (which  sig- 
nifies here  the  prcseuce  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
eucharist,  in  or  with  the  bread  that  is  there 
exhibited)  amounts  to  what  is  called  Consub- 
stantiation.  It  was  a  modification  of  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  Transobstantiation,  first 
invented  by  some  of  the  disciples  of  Berengcr, 
who  had  not  a-  mind  to  break  all  measures 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Luther  and  his  followers,  who,  in 
reality,  made  sad  work  of  it.  For,  in  order 
to  give  it  some  fidnt  air  of  ponibility,  and  to 
maintain  it  as  well  as  they  could,  they  fell 
into  a  wretched  seholastic  jaigon  about  the 
nature  of  substances,  subsistences,  attributes, 
properties,  and  accidents,  that  did  infinite  mis- 
chief to  the  true  and  sublime  science  of  gospel 
theology,  whose  beautiful  simplicity  it  was 
adapted  to  destroy.  The  very  same  perplexity 
and  darkness,  the  same  quibbling,  sophisUod 
unintelligible  logic  that  reigned  in  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Roman  catholics  to  defend  the 
doc^ne  of  Transubstantiation,  were  visible  in 
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those  of  Zuingle ;  for  whOe  the  latter  asserted  that  all  Christians,  without 
distinction,  whether  regenerate  or  unregenerate,  might  he  partakers  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Clirist,  Calvin  confined  this  privilege  to  the  pious  and 
regenerate  believer  alone. 

Sdly,  The  absolute  decree  of  God  with  respect  to  the  future  and  ever- 
lasting condition  of  the  human  race,  which  made  no  part  of  the  theology 
of  Zuingle,  was  an  essential  tenet  in  the  creed  of  Calvin,  who  inculcated 
with  zeal  the  following  doctrine  :  **  That  God,  in  predestinating  from  all 
eternity  one  part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  another  to 
endless  misery,  was  led  to  make  this  distinction  by  no  other  motive  than 
bis  own  good  pleasure  and  free-will." 

These  ebanget  XIII.  The  first  of  the  three  points  now  mentioned  was 

made  bjr  SutIi^  of  such  a  nature,  that,  great  as  the  credit  and  influence  of 
of ,  nor  rMeWed  Calvin  were,  he  could  not  procure  a  universal  reception 
tot^*^h"rdhei.  *°'  **  ^^  ^^®  reformed  churches.  The  English  and  Ger- 
mans rejected  it,  and  even  the  Swiss  refused  to  adopt  it* 
It  was,  however,  received  by  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Scotland.  The  Swiss  remained  firm  in  their  opposition ;  they  would 
not  suffer  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  had  once  been  estab- 
lished under  the  inspection  of  Zuingle  to  be  changed  in  any  respect,  nor 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  religious  matters,  to  receive  the 
smallest  prejudice.  The  other  two  points  were  long  debated,  even  in 
Switzerland,  with  the  greatest  warmth.  Several  churches,  more  especially 
those  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  maintained  obstinately  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle 
in  relation  to  the  eucharist  ;^  neither  could  they  be  easily  persuaded  to 
admit,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  it  had  been 
taught  by  Calvin. <*  The  prudence,  however,  of  this  great  man,  seconded 
by  his  resolute  perseverance  and  his  extraordinary  credit,  triumphed  so 
fiir  as  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Swiss  churches  and  that  of 
(Geneva,  first,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,*  and  afterwards 
also  on  the  subject  of  predestination.'  The  followers  of  Calvin  extended 
still  farther  the  triumphs  of  their  chief,  and  improved  with  such  success 
the  footing  he  had  gained,  that  in  process  of  time  almost  all  the  reformed 
churches  adopted  his  theological  system,  to  which,  no  doubt,  his  learned 
writings  contributed  a  good  deal.v 


Variatioiu  dcs  Eglises  ProtcflUntes,  tom.  il. 
p.  8,  14,  19;  Courayer,  Ezamon  de«  D^fauts 
dcs  Th^ologient,  tom.  ii.  p.  72.  These  two 
writen  pretend  that  the  Msntimenta  of  Calvin, 
with  refpect  to  the  eucharist,  were  almost  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.* 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  obscurity 
and  inconsistency  with  which  this  great  man 
•zpKMed  himself  upon  that  subject,  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate 
•eeouttt  of  his  doctrine. 

«  See  Fneslini  Centur.  Epistolar.  p.  264 ; 
Musenm  Helvet.  tom.  i.  p.  490,  tom.  r.  p. 
479,  483,  490,  tom.  ii.  p.  79. 


'  Besides  Ruchat  and  Uottioger,  see  Mu- 
seum HeWeticum,  tom.  ii.  p.  105,  107,  117; 
Crerdes,  Miscellan.  Groningens.  Noya,  tom.  ii. 
p.  476,  477. 

*  The  agreement  between  the  churches  of 
Switzerland  and  that  of  Geneva  was  concluded 
in  1549  and  1554. 

'  See  the  Consensus  Genev.  et  Tigurinor. 
in  Galvini  Opusculis,  p.  754. 

f  The  learned  Dan.  Em.  Jablonsky,  in  his 
Letters  to  Leibnitz,  published  by  Kappius, 
maintains  (p.  24,  25,  41),  that  the  opinion  of 
Zuingle  has  no  longer  any  patrons  among  the 
reformed.     But  this  is  a  palpable  mistake: 


*  How  it  could  oome  into  the  heads  of  sucb 
laen  at  Bosiuet  and  Dr.  Courayer  to  say, 
that  **  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  eonoeming  the 
eucharist  were  almost  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholica,**  is,  indeed,  strange 
enough.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
to  Calvin  an  invindble  obstacle  to  any 

TOL.   II. 


sort  of  conformity  between  him  and  Rome  on 
that  subject.  For  however  obscure  and  figu* 
rative  his  expressions  with  respect  to  Christ^s 
spiritual  presence  in  tiie  eucharist  may  have 
been,  he  never  once  dreamed  of  any  thing 
like  a  corporeal  presence  in  that  holy  sacra* 
ment. 

N 
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The  profrreu  of  XIV.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  pass  in  review  the  dif- 

Caivin's  Byitem  ferent  countries  in  which  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
in  Germany.  Reformed  church,  as  modelled  by  Calvin,  were  established 
in  a  fixed  and  permanent  manner.  Among  its  chief  patrons  in  Germany, 
we  may  reckon  Frederick  III.  elector  palatine,  who,  in  the  year  1560, 
removed  from  their  pastoral  functions  the  Lutheran  doctors,  and  filled 
their  places  with  Calvinists ;  and  at  the  same  time  obliged  his  subjects  to 
embrace  the  tenets,  rites,  and  institutions  of  the  church  of  Geneva.*^  This 
order  was  indeed  abrogated  in  the  year  1576  by  his  son  and  successor 
Lewis,  who  restored  Lutheraniam  to  its  former  credit  and  authority.  The 
effects  of  this  revolution  were,  however,  but  transitory ;  for  in  the  year 
1583,  under  the  government  of  the  elector  John  Casimir,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  brother  Frederick  in  embracing  the  discipline  of 
the  Reformed  church,  the  face  of  things  was  again  changed  in  favour  of 
Calvinism,  which  resumed  what  it  had  lost,  and  became  triumphant.' 
From  this  period  the  church  of  the  Palatinate  obtained  the  second  place 
among  the  reformed  churches  ;  and  its  influence  and  reputation  were  so 
considerable,  that  the  Form  of  Instruction  which  was  composed  for  its  use 
by  Ursinus,  and  which  is  known  under  the  title  of  the  Catechism  of 
Heidelberg,  was  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  Calvinists.^  The  re- 
public of  Bremen  embraced  also  the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  the 
reformed.  Albert  Hardenberg,  the  intimate  friend  of  Melancthon,  was 
the  first  person  who  attempted  to  introduce  there  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
concerning  the  eucharist.  This  attempt  he  made  so  early  as  the  year 
1556 ;  and  though  a  powerful  opposition  rendered  it  unsuccessful,  and 
procured  the  expulsion  of  its  author  out  of  the  city  of  Bremen,  yet  the 
latent  seeds  of  Calvinism  took  root,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  acquired  such  strength  that  no  measures  either  of  prudence  or 
force  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  church  of  Bremen  from  modelling 
its  faith,  worship,  and  government,  after  that  of  Geneva.^  The  various 
motives  that  engaged  other  German  states  to  adopt  by  degrees  the 
same  sentiments,  and  the  incidents  and  circumstances  that  favoured  the 
progress  of  Calvinism  in  the  empire,  must  be  sought  in  those '  writers 
who  have  undertaken  to  give  a  fiill,  complete,  and  ample  history  of 
the  Christian  church. 

XV.  Those  among  the  French  who  first  renounced  the 
jurisdiction  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  com- 
monly called  Lutherans  by  the  writers  of  these  early  times.  This  denomi- 
nation, joined  to  other  circumstances,  has  engaged  some  to  imagine  that 
these  French  converts  to  the  protestant  cause  were  attached  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  averse  to  those  of  the  Swiss  doctors.*  But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  just  representation  of  the  matter.  It  appears  much 
more  probable  that  the  first  French  protestants  were  uniform  in  nothing 


And  in  France. 


for  iU  patroDS  and  defenden  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, extremelj  numerous ;  and  at  this  very 
time  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  is  received  in 
England,  Switzerland,  and  other  couotries,  and 
seems  to  acquire  new  degrees  of  credit  from 
day  to  day. 

^  Hen.  AlUngii  Hist.  Eccl.  Palat.  in  Lud. 
Chr.  Miegii  Monum.  Palat  torn.  i.  p.  223 ; 
Loscheri  Historia  Motaum,  part  II.  lib.  It. 
cap.  iv.  p.  125;  Salig.  Hist.  Confession.  Aug. 
torn.  iii.  lib.  ix.  c^>.  t.  p.  433. 
•  *  Altlog.  loc.  cit. ;  Loscherus,  ibid,  part 
III.  lib.  vi.  p.  234. — See  also  a  German  work, 


entitled,  Golh.  Struvius,  Pfiielziscbe  Kircheo 
Histoire,  p.  110. 

J  For  an  account  of  the  Catecbum  of  Hei- 
delberg, see  Kocheri  Bibliotbeca  Theologis 
Symbolics,  p.  693  and  606. 

^  Salig.  ioc  cit.  part  IIL  lib.  x.  cap.  t. 
p.  715,  and  cap.  Ti.  p.  776  ;  Losehcrua,  loc. 
cit  part  II.  lib.  iv.  c^.  ▼.  p.  134,  and  part 
III.  lib.  Yt.  cap.  Tii.  p.  276 ;  Gerdea,  Historia 
Renovati  Evangelii,  torn.  iiL  p.  157. 

*  Loscheri  Historia  Motuum,  part  XL  ci^ 
tL  p.  46  ;  Selig.  Hist  Aug.  GoDfessiou.  torn. 
ii.  lib.  ▼.  Gtp.  Ti.  p.  190. 
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but  their  antipathy  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  this  point  being  ex- 
cepted, there  was  a  great  variety  in  their  religious  sentiments.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  other  cities 
which  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  together  with  the  incredible  zeal 
of  this  eminent  man,  and  his  two  colleagues,  Farel  and  Beza,  in  nou- 
rishing opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  augmenting  both  the  indig- 
nation and  number  of  its  enemies,  produced  a  very  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  French  churches;  for  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  all, 
without  exception,  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion  with 
the  church  of  Geneva.  The  French  protestants  were  called  by  their 
enemies  Huguenots,  by  way  of  derision  and  contempt ;  the  origin,  how- 
ever, of  this  denomination  is  extremely  uncertain."^  Their  £ate  was  severe ; 
the  storms  of  persecution  assailed  them  with  unparalleled  fury:  and 
though  many  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and  a  great  number  of  the  flower 
of  the  nobiUty,  adopted  their  sentiments,  and  stood  forth  in  their  cause,** 
yet  it  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed,  that  no  other  part  of  the  reformed 
church  suffered  so  grievously  as  they  did  for  the  sake  of  religion.  Even 
the  peace,  which  they  obtained  from  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1576,  was  the 
source  of  that  civil  war  .in  which  the  powerful  and  ambitious  house  of 
Guise,  instigated  by  the  sanguinary  suggestions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  die  extirpation  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  protestant  religion  ;  while  the  Huguenots,  on  the  other 
hand,  headed  by  leaders  of  the  most  heroic  valour  and  the  most  illustrious 
rank,  combated  for  their  religion  and  for  their  sovereigns  with  various 
success.  These  dreadful  commotions,  in  which  both  the  contending  parties 
committed  such  deeds  as  are  yet  and  always  will  be  remembered  with 
horror,  were  at  length  calmed  by  the  fortitude  and  prudence  of  Henry  IV. 
This  monarch,  indeed,  sacrificed  the  dictates  of  conscience  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  policy  ;  and  imagining  that  his  government  could  have  no  stable 
nor  solid  foundation  as  long  as  he  persisted  in  disowning  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  he  renounced  the  reformed  religion,  and  made 
a  solemn  and  public  profession  of  popery.  Perceiving,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  not  possible  either  to  extirpate  or  suppress 
entirely  the  protestant  religion,  he  granted  to  its  professors,  by  the  famous 
edict  drawn  up  at  Nantes  in  the  year  1598,  the  liberty  of  serving  God 
according  to  their  consciences,^  and  a  full  security  for  the  enjoyment  of 


"  S^  Some  etymologiBts  sappoio  thif 
tenn  derived  from  Huguon,  a  word  ueed  in 
Tooraiae,  to  figoify  persons  that  walk  at  night 
in  the  streets.  And  as  the  first  protestants 
like  the  fint  Christians,  may  have  chosen  that 
season  for  their  religious  assemblies,  through 
the  fear  of  persecution,  the  nickname  of 
Huguenot  may,  naturally  enough,  have  been 
applied  to  them  by  their  enemies.  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  derived  from  a 
French  and  faulty  pronunciation  of  tho  Ger- 
man word  eidgnossen,  which  signifies  confo* 
derates,  and  had  been  originally  the  name  of 
that  valiant  part  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  which 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons, in  order  to  maintain  their  liberties 
against  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles 
III.  duke  of  Savoy.  These  confederates  were 
called  eignots,  and  from  thenoe,  very  probably, 
wu  derived  the  word  huguenots,  now  under 
consideration.     The  Count  VilUrs,  in  a  letter 


written  to  the  king  of  France,  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  where  he  was  lieutenant- 
general,  and  dated  the  11th  of  November, 
1560,  calls  the  riotous  Calvinists  of  the  Ce- 
vennes.  Huguenots,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
that  this  term  is  found  in  the  register*  of  that' 
province  implied  to  the  protestants. 

"  See  the  Histoire  Eccles.  des  Eglises  Re- 
form^et  au  Royaume  de  France,  published  at 
Antwerp  in  three  volumes  8vo,  in  tho  yeas 
1580,  and  supposed  by  many  to  have  been, 
written  by  Beta.  The  writers  that  have  given 
the  best  accounts  of  the  French  reformed 
churches,  their  confession  of  faith,  and  their 
forms  of  worship  and  discipline,  are  enume- 
rated by  Kocherus,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Thco- 
log.  Symbol icse,  p.  299. 

**  89-  This  edict  restored  and  confirmed, 
in  the  fullest  terms,  all  the  favours  that  had 
ever  been  granted  to  the  protestants,  by  other 
princes,  and  particularlv  by  TTcnrv  III.     To 
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their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  without  persecution  or  molestation  from 

any  quarter,' 

In  England  and  XVI.    The  church    of  Scotland  acknowledges    as    its 

Scotland.  founder,  John  Knox,  the  disciple  of  Calvin ;  and,  accord- 

ingly, from  its  first  reformation,  it  adopted  the  doctrine,  rites,  and  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  established  at  Geneva.  These  it  has  always 
adhered  to  with  the  utmost  uniformity,  and  maintained  with  the  greatest 
jealousy  and  zeal ;  so  that  even  in  the  last  century,  the  designs  of  those 
who  attempted  to  introduce  certain  changes  into  its  discipline  and  worship 
were  publicly  opposed  by  the  force  of  arms.^ 

A  quite  different  constitution  of  things  is  observable  in  the  church  of 
England,  which  could  never  be  brought  to  an  entire  compliance  with  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  Geneva,  and  which  retained  but  for  a  short  time  even 
those  which  it  adopted.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
English  who  first  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  seemed  much  more  inclined 
to  the  sentiments  of  Luther  concerning  the  eucharist,  the  form  of  public 
worship,  and  ecclesiastical  government,  than  to  those  of  the  Swiss 
churches.  But  the  scene  changed  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  when, 
by  the  industrious  zeal  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples,  more  especially  Peter 
Martyr,  the  cause  of  Lutheranism  lost  ground  considerably;  and  the 
universities,  schools,  and  churches,  became  the  oracles  of  Calvinism,  which 
also  acquired  new  votaries  among  the  people  from  day  to  day.'  Hence  it 
happened  that  when  it  was  proposed,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to 
give  a  fixed  and  stable  form  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
Geneva  was  acknowledged  as  a  sister  church  ;  and  the  theological  system 
there  established  by  Calvin  was  adopted  and  rendered  the  public  rule  of 
faith  in  England.  This,  however,  was  done  without  any  change  of  the  form 
of  episcopal  government  which  had  already  taken  place,  and  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Geneva  :  nor  was  this  step  attended  with  any  altera- 
tion of  several  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  looked  upon  as 
superstitious  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  reformed.  This  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  churches,  though  it  appeared  at  first  of  little  conse- 
quence, and,  in  the  judgment  even  of  Calvin,  was  esteemed  an  object  of 
toleration  and  indulgence,  was  nevertheless,  in  after  ages,  a  source  of  many 
calamities  and  dissensions,  that  were  highly  detrimental  both  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
Theriieof  the  XVII.  The  origin  of  these  unhappy^  dissensions,  which 

Puritans.  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  entirely  to  heal,  must  be 

sought  for  in  the  conduct  of  those  persecuted  fiigitives,  who,  to  save  their 
lives,  their  families,  and  their  fortunes,  from  the  bloody  rage  and  inhuman 
tyranny  of  Queen  Mary,  left  the  places  of  their  nativity  in  the  year  1554, 
and  took  refuge  in   Germany."     Of  these  fugitive  congregations,  some 


these  privilege!  othen  were  also  added,  which 
had  never  been  granted,  nor  even  defaianded 
before ;  such  as  a  free  admission  to  all  em- 
ployments  of  tmst,  honour,  and  profit;  the 
establisbing  of  courts  and  chambers,  in  which 
the  professors  of  the  two  religions  were  equal 
in  number;  and  permitting  the  children  of 
protestants  to  be  educated,  without  any  mole»> 
tation  or  constraint,  in  the  public  universities. 

p  Benoit,  Histoire  de  TEdit  de  Nantea,tom. 
i.  lib.  V,  p.  200 ;  Daniel,  Hist,  de  France,  torn, 
iz.  p.  409 ;  Boulaj,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  vi. 

4  Salig.  Hist  Aug.  Confession,  part  II. 
lib.  ?1,  ctp.  i.  p.  408.     (»•  Dr.  Mosheim 


alludes,  in  this  passage,  to  the  attempts  made 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  to  introduce 
episcopacy  into  Scotland. 

'  Loscheri  Hist.  Motuum,  part  II.  cap.  vii. 
p.  67 ;  Balig.  Hist.  Aug.  Confession,  torn.  ii. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  817. 

*  Q^'  I  cftnnot  help  mentioning  the  uih 
charitableness  of  the  Lutherans,  upon  this 
occarion,  who  hated  these  unhappy  exiles, 
because  they  were  Sacramentarians,  for  so  the 
Lutherans  called  those  who  denied  Chrisfs 
bodily  pretence  in  the  eucharist,  and  expelled 
from  their  cities  such  of  the  Eogliih  proteat- 
aata  as  repaired  to  them,  as  a  refuge  firam 
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performed  divine  worship  with  the  rites  that  had  been  authorized  by 
Edward  VI.,  while  others  preferred  the  Swiss  method  of  worship  as  more 
recommendable  on  account  of  its  purity  and  simplicity.  The  former  were 
called  Conformists,  on  account  of  their  compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  enacted  by  the  prince  now  mentioned :  and  the  denominations  of 
Non-conformists  and  Puritans  were  given  to  the  latter,  from  their  insisting 
upon  a  form  of  worship  more  exempt  from  superstition,  and  of  a  more 
pure  kind,  than  the  Utargy  of  Edward  seemed  to  them  to  be.  These 
denominations  became  permanent  marks  of  distinction,  which  still  continue 
to  denote  those  different  religious  communities  which  divide  the  British 
nation.  The  controversy  concerning  the  ceremonial  part  of  divine  worship 
that  had  divided  the  exiles  abroad  changed  scenes,  and  was  removed  with 
them  to  England,  when  the  auspicious  succession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  throne  permitted  them  to  return  to  their  native  country.  The  hopes 
of  enjoying  liberty,  and  of  promoting  each  their  respective  systems, 
increased  their  contests  instead  of  diminishing  them,  and  the  breach 
widened  to  such  a  degree  that  the  most  sagacious  and  provident  observers 
of  things  seemed  to  despair  of  seeing  it  healed.  The  wise  queen,  in  her 
design  to  accomplish  the  reformation  of  the  church,  was  fuUy  resolved  not 
to  confine  herself  to  the  model  exhibited  by  the  Protestants  of  Geneva, 
and  their  adherents  the  Puritans  ;  and,  therefore,  she  recommended  to  the 
attention  and  imitation  of  the  doctors  that  were  employed  in  this  weighty 
and  important  matter  the  practice  and  institutions  of  the  primitive  ages.^ 
When  her  plan  was  put  in  execution,  and  the  face  of  the  church  was 
changed  and  reformed  by  new  rules  of  discipline,  and  purer  forms  of  pub- 


popish  snpentition  and  penocution.  Such  ai 
■ought  for  shelter  in  France,  Geneva,  and 
those  putt  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  where 
the  Reformation  had  taken  place,  and  where 
Lothenmism  was  not  professed,  were  received 
with  great  humanity,  and  allowed  places  of 
pnhlic  worship.  But  it  was  at  Frankfort  that 
the  exiles  were  most  numerous ;  and  there 
hegan  the  contest  and  division  which  gave 
rise  to  that  separation  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land which  continues  to  this  day.  It  is,  how- 
eror,  a  piece  of  justice  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  excellent  Helancthon,  to  ohserve,  that  ho 
warmly  condemned  this  uncharitahle  treat- 
ment, and  more  especially  the  indecent  re- 
proaches which  the  Lutherans  cast  upon  the 
English  martyrs  who  had  sealed  the  Reforma- 
tion with  their  hlood,  calling  them  the  De- 
vil's Martyrs.  "  Vocifcrantur  quidam,*'  says 
this  amiable  reformer,  ^^Martyres  Anglicos 
esse  Martyres  Diaboli.  Nolim  bac  contu- 
melia  aiBcere  sanctum  spiritum  in  Latimero, 
qui  annum  octogesimum  ^ressus  fuit,  et  in 
aliis  Sanctis  viris,  quos  novi."^  These  are  the 
words  of  tin's  truly  Christian  reformer,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Camerarius,  Epist  lib.  iv.  p. 
959 ;  and  in  another  of  his  letters,  speaking  of 
the  burning  of  Bnrgius  at  Paris,  he  thus  se- 
verely censures  WestpbaPs  intolerant  prind- 
pies  :  **  Tales  viros,  ait  Westpbalus,  esse  Diar 
boli   Martyres.      Hanc  judicii   perversitatem 


quia  non  detesteturf^  Ep.  lib.  ii.  p.  887. 
Such  were  the  humane  and  liberal  sentiments 
of  Melancthon,  which  have  rendered  his  name 
so  precious  to  the  lovers  of  piety,  probity,  and 
moderation  ;  while  the  zealots  of  his  own 
church  have  treated  his  memory  with  obloquy, 
and  composed  dissertations  de  Indifferentismo 
Melancthonis.  N. 

*  tt:^  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  disposed,  by 
this  ambiguous  expression  of  the  primitive 
ages,  to  insinuate  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
formed  a  pure,  rational,  and  evangelical  plan 
of  religious  discipline  and  worship.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  instead  cf  being  willing 
to  strip  religion  of  the  ceremonies  which  re- 
mained in  it,  she  was  rather  inclined  to  bring 
the  public  worship  still  nearer  the  Romikh 
ritual,*  and  had  a  great  propensity  to  several 
usages  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  were 
jnstly  looked  upon  as  superstitious.  She  thank- 
ed publicly  one  of  her  chaplains,  who  had 
preached  iu  defence  of  the  real  presence ;  she 
was  fon'3  of  images,  and  retained  some  in  her 
private  chapel  :f  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  forbid  the  marriage  of  tbeclerjty,  if  Cecil 
her  secretary  had  not  interposcd.t  Having 
appointed  a  committee  of  divines  to  review 
king  Edward's  liturgy,  she  gave  them  an  order 
to  strike  out  all  oflTensive  passages  against  the 
pope,  and  to  make  people  easy  about  the  cor- 
poreal presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.^ 


•  Heylin,  p.  124.  +  Id.  ibid. 

t  Strype's  life  of  Parker,  p.   107—109. 


§  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p. 
138. 
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lie  worship,  the  famous  Act  of  Uniformity  was  issued  forth,  by  which 
all  her  subjects  were  commanded  to  observe  these  rules,  and  to  submit 
to  the  reformation  of  the  church  on  the  footing  on  which  it  was  now 
placed  by  the  queen  as  its  supreme  visible  head  upon  earth.  The  Pu- 
ritans refused  Uieir  assent  to  these  proceedings,  pleaded  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences  in  behalf  of  this  refusal,  and  complained  heavily  that 
the  gross  superstitions  of  popery,  which  they  had  looked  upon  as 
abrogated  and  abolished,  were  now  revived,  and  even  imposed  by  autho- 
rity. They  were  not,  indeed,  all  equally  exasperated  against  the  new 
constitution  of  the  church;  nor  did  they  in  effect  carry  their  opposi- 
tion to  equal  degrees  of  excess.  The  more  violent  demanded  the  total 
abrogation  of  all  that  had  been  done  towards  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional religion,  and  required  nothing  less  thaa  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  exactly  modelled  after  that  of  Geneva.  The  milder  and 
more  moderate  Puritans  were  much  more  equitable  in  their  demands, 
and  only  desired  liberty  of  conscience,  with  the  privilege  of  celebrat- 
ing divine  -Worship  in  their  own  way.  The  queen  did  not  judge  it  pro- 
per to  grant  to  either  the  object  of  their  requests;  but  rather  intent 
upon  the  suppression  of  this  troublesome  sect,  as  she  was  used  to  call 
it,  permitted  its  enemies  to  employ  for  that  purpose  all  the  resources 
of  artifices,  and  all  the  severity  of  the  laws.  Thus  Mras  that  form  of  re- 
ligion established  in  Britain,  which  separated  the  English  equally  from 
the  church  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  other  churches  which 
had  renounced  popery  on  the  other,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  laid 
a  perpetual  foimdation  for  dissensions  and  feuds  in  that  otherwise  happy 
and  prosperous  nation." 

Sentiments  and  XVIII.  The  incident  that  gave  rise  to  these  unhappy 

doctrine  of  the  divisions,  which  were  productive  of  so  many  and  such 
dreadful  calamities,  was  a  matter  of  very  small  moment, 
and  which  did  not  seem  to  affect  in  any  way  the  interests  of  true  religion 
and  virtue.  The  chief  leaders  among  the  Puritans  entertained  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  vestments  worn  by  the  English  clergy  in  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship.  As  these  habits  had  been  made  use  of  in  the  times 
of  popery,  and  seemed  to  renew  the  impressions  that  had  been  made  upon 
the  people  by  the  Romish  priests,  they  appeared  to  the  Puritans  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  ensigns  of  Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  opposition 
being  once  set  on  foot,  proceeded,  in  its  remonstrances,  to  matters  of 
superior  moment.  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  established  in 
England  was  one  of  the  first  and  main  grievances  of  which  the  Puritans 
complained.  They  looked  upon  this  form  as  quite  different  from  that 
which  had  been  instituted  by  Christ,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  church ; 
and,  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  Calvin,  maintained  that  by  the 
divine  law  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  absolutely  equal  in  point 
of  rank  and  authority.     They  did  not,  indeed,  think  it  unlawful  that  a 


"  No  writer  hu  treated  this  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historj  of  Britain  in  a  more 
ample  and  elegant  manner  than  Daniel  Neal, 
in  hit  History  of  the  Puritans,  or  Protestant 
Nonconformists,  in  four  volumes  8to.  The 
first  part  of  this  lahoriouB  work  was  published 
at  London,  in  the  year  1732,  and  the  latter 
part  in  1738.  The  author,  who  was  himself 
a  nonconformist,  has  not  indeed  been  able  to 
impose  silence  so  far  on  the  warm  and  im- 
petuous spirit  of  paity,  as  not  to  discover  a 


certain  degree  of  partiality  in  &Tonr  of  bis 
brethren.  For,  while  he  relates,  in  the  most 
circumstantial  manner,  all  the  injuries  the 
Puritans  received  from  the  bishops,  and  those 
of  the  established  religion,  ht  in  many  places 
diminishes,  ezcuaei,  or'  suppresses,  the  faults 
and  failings  of  these  separatists.  See  also, 
for  an  account  of  the  religious  history  of  these 
times,  Strype*s  Lives  of  the  Arrhbishops  of 
Canterbury  under  Queen  EHizabeth,  visL  Par- 
ker, Grindal,  and  Whitgift. 
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person  distinguished  by  the  title  of  a  bishop  or  superintendent  should 
preside  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  order 
and  decency  in  their  method  of  proceeding ;  but  they  thought  it  incon- 
gruous and  absurd,  that  the  persons  invested  with  this  character  shoidd 
be  ranked,  as  the  bishops  had  hitherto  been,  among  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  employed  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  and  distinguished  so  emi- 
nently by  their  worldly  opulence  and  power.  This  controversy  was  not 
carried  on,  however,  with  excessive  animosity  and  zeal,  as  long  as  the 
English  bishops  pretended  to  derive  their  dignity  and  authority  from 
no  other  source  than  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  pleaded  a  right, 
purely  human,  to  the  rank  they  held  in  church  and  state.  But  the 
flame  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  year  1588,  when  Bancroft, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ventured  to  assert  that  the  order 
of  bishops  were  superior  to  the  body  of  presbyters,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  human  institution,  but  by  the  express  appointment  of  God  himself.^ 
This  doctrine  was  readily  adopted  by  many,  and  the  consequences 
that  seemed  naturally  to  flow  from  it  in  favour  of  episcopal  ordination 
happened  in  effect,  and  gave  new  friel  to  the  flame  of  controversy :  for 
they  who  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Bancroft  considered  all  ministers 
of  the  gospel  who  had  not  received  ordination  from  a  bishop  as  irregular- 
ly invested  with  the  sacred  character;  and  also  maintained,  that  the  clergy 
in  those  countries  where  there  were  no  bishops  were  destitute  of  the 
gifts  and  qualifications  that  were  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  die  pastoral 
office,  and  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the  Roman  catholic  priests. 
XIX.  All  these  things  exasperated,  the  Puritans,  whose  complaints, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  the  objects  already  mentioned.  There  were 
many  circumstances  that  entered  into  their  plan  of  reformation.  They 
had  a  singular  antipathy  against  cathedral  churches,  and  demanded  the 
abolition  of  the  archdeacons,  deans,  canons,  and  other  officials,  that  are 
supported  by  their  lands  and  revenues.  They  disapproved  of  the  pompous 
manner  of  worship  that  is  genei^ly  observed  in  these  churches,  and  looked, 
particularly,  upon  instrumental  music  as  improperly  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  The  severity  of  their  zeal  was  also  very  great:  for  they  were 
of  opinion,  that,  not  open  profligates,  but  even  persons  whose  piety  was 
dubious,  deserved  to  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church;"  and 
they  endeavoured  to  justify  the  rigour  of  this  decision,  by  observing,  that 
the  church  being  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  nothing  was  more  incum- 
bent on  its  ministers  and  rulers  than  to  watch  against  its  being  defiled  by 
the  presence  of  persons  destitute  of  true  faith  and  piety.  They  found, 
moreover,  much  subject  of  afliiction  and  complaint  in  the  rites  and  cere- 


*  See  Stiype*!  Life  and  Acts  of  John  Whit- 
gift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  p.  121. — 
t9-  The  first  English  reformers  admitted  but 
two  orders  of  church  officers  to  be  of  diyine 
appointment, viz.  bishopsand  deacons;  apresby- 
ter  and  a  bishop,  according  to  them,  being  but 
two  names  for  the  same  office ;  but  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, in  a  sermon  preached  at  PauPs  Cross, 
January  12, 1 588,  maintained,  that  the  bishops 
of  England  were  a  distinct  order  from  priests, 
and  had  superiority  over  them  jure  divino. 

*  C^  The  Puritans  justified  themselves 
in  relation  to  this  point,  in  a  latter  addressed 
from  their  prison  to  Queen  Elixabeth,  in  the 
year  1592,  by  observing,  that  their  sentiments 
concerning  the  persons  subject  to  excommuni- 


cation, and  also  concerning  the  effects  and 
extent  of  that  act  of  church  discipline,  were 
conformable  to  those  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  and  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  church  of  England  in  particular.  They 
declared  more  especially,  that,  according  to 
their  sense  of  things,  the  censure  of  excom- 
munication deprived  only  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges and  comforts,  without  taking  away  either 
liberty,  goods,  lands,  government  private  or  pub- 
lic, or  any  other  civil  or  earthly  commodity  of 
this  life :  and  thus  they  distinguished  them- 
selves from  those  furious  and  fiinatical  ana- 
baptists who  had  committed  such  disorders  in 
Germany,  and  some  of  whom  were  now  making 
a  noise  in  England. 
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monies  that  were  imposed  by  the  order  of  the  queen,  and  the  authority  of 
her  council  ;*  among  these  were  the  festivals  or  holidays  that  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  saints,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  more  espe- 
cially in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  nominating  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers as  sureties  for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  were  still* 
living,^  and  the  doctrine  relatii^g  to  the  validity  of  lay-baptism.'  They 
disliked  the  reading  of  the  apociyphal  books  in  the  church ;  and,  with  . 
respect  to  set  forms  of  prayer,  although  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  insist 
upon  their  being  entirely  abolished,  yet  they  pleaded  for  a  right  to  every 
minister,  of  modifying,  correcting,  and  using  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
might  tend  most  to  the  advancement  of  true  piety,  and  of  addressing  the 
Deity  in  such  terms  as  were  suggested  by  their  inward  feelings,  instead  of 
those  that  were  dictated  by  others.  In  a  word,  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  ought  to  have 
been  modelled  after  the  ecclesiatical  laws  and  institutions  of  Geneva,  and 
that  no  indulgence  was  to  be  shown  to  those  ceremonies  or  practices  which 
bore  the  smallest  resemblance  of  the  discipline  or  worship  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 


*  0^  By  this  council  our  author  meims, 
the  High  CommiMion  Court,  of  which  it  is 
proper  to  give  here  some  account,  as  its  pro- 
ceeding essentially  helong  to  the  eoclenastical 
history  of  England.  This  court  took  its  rise 
from  a  remarkahle  clause  in  the  act  of  supre- 
macy, by  which  the  queen  and  her  successors 
were  empowered  to  choose  persons  *^  to  exer- 
cise, under  her,  all  manner  of  jurisdiction, 
privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  touching  any  spi- 
ritual or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the 
realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  also  to 
▼isit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct  and  amend 
all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  contempts, 
offences,  and  enormities  whatsoever.  Providoi 
that  they  have  no  power  to  determine  any 
thing  to  be  heresy,  but  what  has  been  adjudged 
to  be  so  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical 
scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  general  councils, 
or  any  of  them;  or  by  any  other  general 
council,  wherein  the  snme  was  declared  heresy 
by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  canonical 
scripture,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  de- 
clared to  bo  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  Par- 
liament, with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  con- 
vocation/* Upon  the  authority  of  this  clause, 
the  queen  appointed  a  certain  number  of  com- 
missioners for  ecclesiastical  causes,  who  in 
many  instances  abused  their  power.  The 
court  they  composed  was  called  The  Court  of 
High  Commission,  because  it  claimed  a  more 
extensive  jurisdiction,  and  higher  powers,  than 
the  ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops.  Its  juris- 
diction reached  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
was  much  the  same  with  that  which  had  been 
lodged  in  the  single  person  of  Lord  Cromwell, 
vicar  general  of  Henry  VIII.  These  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  make  inquiry, 
not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of  juries  and 
witnesses,'  but  by  idl  other  ways  and  means 
which  they  could  devise,  that  is,  by  rack, 
torture,  inquisition,  and  imprisonment.  They 
were  vested  with  a  right  to  examine  such  per* 
sons  as  they  euspectcd,  by  administering  to 


them  an  oath,  not  allowed  of  in  their  commia>- 
sion,  and  therefore  called  ex-officio,  by  which 
they  were  obliged  to  answer  all  quesliona, 
and  thereby  might  be  obliged  to  accuse  them- 
selves or  their  most  intimate  friend*.  The 
fines  they  imposed  were  merely  discretionary ; 
the  imprisonment  to  which  they  condemned 
was  limited  by  no  rule  but  their  own  plea- 
sure; th^  imposed,  when  they  thought  |»ep6r, 
new  articles  of  &tth  on  the  clergy,  and  prao- 
tised  all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  real  in* 
quisition.  See  Rapin*s  and  Hume^s  Histo- 
ries of  England  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  passim. 

7  (^  Other  rites  and  customs  di^leaaing 
to  the  Puritans,  and  omitted  by  our  author, 
were,  kneeling  at  Uie  sacrament  of  the  Lord** 
Supper,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  giving 
the  ring  in  marriage,  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage during  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  the 
licensing  it  for  money,  as  also  the  confirmation 
of  children  by  episcopal  imposition  of  hands. 

■  89-  The  words  of  the  original  are, 
"  Neo  sacris  Christianis  pneros  recens  natos 
ah  aliia,  quam  sacerdoUbus,  inStiari  patieban- 
tur.**  The  Roman  catholics,  who  look  upon 
the  external  rite  of  baptism  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  allow,  consequently,  of 
its  being  performed  by  a  layman  or  a  midvrife, 
where  a  elei^man  is  not  at  hand,  nay,  (tf 
such  a  ridiculous  thing  may  be  mentioned,)  bj 
a  sui^geon,  where  a  still  birth  is  apprehended. 
The  church  of  England,  though  it  teacheth  in 
genera],  that  none  ought  to  baptize  but  men 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  yet  doth  not 
estfcm  null  baptism  performed  by  laica  or 
women,  because  it  makes  a  difference  between 
what  is  essential  to  a  sacrament,  and  what  ie 
requisite  to  the  regular  way  of  using  it,  The 
Puritans,  that  they  might  neither  prescribe, 
nor  even  connive  at  a  practice  that  seemed  to 
be  founded  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  infant 
baptism,  would  allow  that  sacred  rite  to  bo 
performed  by  the  cleigy  alone. 
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Hie  priiieipiM  oo        ^^*  These  sentiments,  considered  in  themselves,  seemed 
.wbiehtb«Fiiri-    neither  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  defence,  nor  of  a  com- 
tbsf r  MBtimenta  plete  refutation.      Their  sobdity  or  falsehood  depended 
32S53£5^     upon  the  principles  from  whence  they  were  derived;  and 
TcraBMDt  and     no  reg^uLuT  controversy  could  be  carried  on  upon   these 
diTine  vonhip.   matters,  until  the  contending  parties  adopted  some  common 
and  evident  principles,  by  which  they  might  corroborate  their  respective 
systems.     It  is  only  by  an  examination  of  these>  that  it  can  be  known  on 
what  side  truth  lies,  and  what  degree  of  utility  or  importance  can  be  attri- 
buted to  a  contest  of  this  nature.    The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Queen's 
commissioners  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Puritans  on  the  other,  were  indeed 
very  different. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  The  former  maintained,  that  the  right  of  reforma- 
tion, that  is,  the  privilege  of  removing  the  corruptions,  and  of  correcting  the 
errors  that  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  wor- 
ship of  the  church,  is  lodged  in  the  sovereign  or  civil  magistrate  alone ; 
while  the  latter  denied,  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  extended  so  far : 
and  maintained,  that  it  was  rather  the  business  of  the  clergy  to' restore 
religion  to  its  native  dignity  and  lustre.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin, 
as  has  been  already  observed. 

Secondly,  The  Queen's  commissioners  maintained,  that  the  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  reforming  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  was  not  to 
be  derived  from  the  sacred  writings  alone,  but  also  from  the  writings  and 
decisions  of  the  fathers  in  the  primitive  ages.  The  Puritans,  on  the  con- 
trary, affirmed,  that  the  inspired  word  of  God  being  tiie  pure  and  only 
fountain  of  wisdom  and  truth,  it  was  from  thence  alone  that  the  rules  and 
directions  were  to  be  drawn,  which  were  to  guide  the  measures  of  those 
who  undertook  to  purify  the  faith,  or  to  rectify  the  discipline  and  worship 
of  the  church ;  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  early  ages,  as 
also  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  were  absolutely  destitute  of  all 
sort  of  authority. 

Thirdly,  The  Queen's  commissioners  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  was  a  true  church,  though  corrupt  in  many  points  of  doctrine  and 
government;  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  though  chargeable  wiUi  temerity 
and  arrogance  in  assuming  to  himself  the  title  and  jurisdiction  of  head  of 
the  whole  church,  was,  nevertheless,  to  be  esteemed  a  true  and  lawful 
bishop ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  ministers  ordained  by  him  were  quali- 
fied for  performing  the  pastoral  duties.  This  was  a  point  which  the 
English  bishops  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain,  since  they 
could  not  otherwise  claim  the  honour  of  deriving  their  dignities,  in  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  succession,  from  the  apostles.  But  the  Puritans  enter- 
tained very  different  notions  of  this  matter ;  they  considered  the  Romish 
hierarchy  as  a  system  of  political  and  spiritual  tyranny,  that  had  justly  for- 
feited the  title  and  privileges  of  a  true  church ;  they  looked  upon  its  pontiff 
as  Antichrist,  and  its  discipline  as  vain,  superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  dia- 
metricaUy  opposite  to  the  injimctions  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  they  renounced  its  communion,  and  regarded  all  approaches  to  its 
discipline  and  worship  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

Fourthly,  The  court  commissioners  considered  as  the  best  and  most  per- 
fect form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  that  which  took  place  during  the 
first  four  or  Hyc  centuries ;  they  even  preferred  it  to  that  which  had  been 
instituted  by  the  apostles,  because,  as  they  alleged,  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  had  accommodated  the  Form  mentioned  in  Scripture,  to  the  feeble 
and  infant  state  of  the  church,  and  left  it  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  oi 
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future  ages  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner  as  might  he  suitahle  to  the 
triumphant  progress  of  Christianity,  the  grandeur  of  a  national  establish- 
ment, and  also  the  ends  of  civil  policy.  The  Puritans  asserted,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  that  the  rules  of  church  government  were  clearly  laid  down 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  only  standard  of  spiritual  discipline  ;*  and  that 
the  apostles,  in  establishing  the  first  Christian  church  on  the  aristocratical 
plan  that  was  then  observed  in  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  designed  it  as  an 
unchangeable  model  to  be  followed  in  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 

Lastly,  The  court  reformers  were  of  opinion,  that  things  indifferent, 
which  are  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
such  as  the  external  rites  of  public  worship,  the  kind  of  vestments  that 
are  to  be  used  by  the  clergy,  religious  festivals,  and  the  like,  might  be 
ordered,  determined,  and  rendered  a  matter  of  obligation  by  the  authority 
of  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  violation  of  his  com- 
mands would  be  no  less  criminal  than  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  laws 
of  the  state.  The  Puritans  alleged,  in  answ^er  to  this  assertion,  that  it  was 
an  indecent  prostitution  of  power  to  impose,  as  necessary  and  indispensable, 
those  tilings  which  Christ  had  left  in  the  class  of  matters  indifferent;  since 
this  was  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  that  liberty  with  which  the  divine 
Saviour  had  made  us  free.  To  this  they  added,  that  such  rites  and  cere- 
monies as  had  been  abused  to  idolatrous  purposes,  and  had  a  manifest  tend- 
ency to  revive  the  impressions  of  superstition  and  popery  in  the  minds  of 
men,  could  by  no  means  be  considered  as  indifferent,  but  deserved  to  be 
rejected  without  hesitation  as  impious  and  profane.  Such,  in  their  estima- 
tion, were  the  religious  ceremonies  of  ancient  times,  whose  abrogation  was 
refused  by  the  queen  and  her  council.^ 

The  Brownuts,  B  XXI.  This  contest  between  the  commissioners  of  the 
■ect  of  Puritani.  court,  and  their  opponents,  who  desired  a  more  complete 
reformation  than  had  yet  taken  place,  would  have  been  much  more  dan- 
gerous in  its  consequences  had  that  party  that  was  distinguished  by  the 
general  denomination  of  Puritans  been  united  in  their  sentiments,  views, 
and  measures.  But  the  case  was  quite  otherwise.  For  this  large  body, 
composed  of  persons  of  different  ranks,  characters,  opinions,  and  intentions, 
and  unanimous  in  nothing  but  their  antipathy  against  the  forms  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  that  were  established  by  law,  was,  all  of  a  sudden, 
divided  into  a  variety  of  sects ;  of  which  some  spread  abroad  the  delusions 
of  enthusiasm,  which  had  turned  their  own  brains ;  while  others  displayed 
their  folly  in  inventing  new  and  whimsical  plans  of  church-government. 
The  most  famous  of  all  these  sects  was  that  which  was  formed,  about  the 
year  1581,  by  Robert  Brown,  an  insinuating  man,  but  very  unsettled  and 


■  S9-  By  this  they  meaDt,  at  least,  that 
nothing  ihould  he  impoied  as  neocsaary,  hut 
what  was  expressly  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scripturea,  or  deduced  from  them  hy  necessary 
consequence.  They  maintained  still  farther, 
that  supposing  it  proved  that  all  things  neces- 
sary to  the  good  goTemment  of  the  church 
could  not  be  deduced  from  Holy  Scripture,  yet 
that  the  discretionary  power  of  supplying  this 
defect  was  not  vested  in  the  civil  magistrate, 
but  in  the  spiritual  officers  of  the  church. 

^  Q^  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  these  five  articles, 
has  followed  the  account  of  this  controversy 
given  by  Mr.  Neal,  in  hts  History  of  the 
Puritans.  This  latter  adds  a  sixth  article,  not 
of  debate,  but  of  union :  ^  Both  parties,*'  says 


he,  *'  agree  too  well  in  asserting  the  neces- 
sity of  a  uniformity  of  public  worship,  and  of 
calling  in  the  swoni  of  the  magistrate  for  the 
support  and  defence  of  their  several  principles, 
which  they  made  an  ill  use  of  in  their  turns, 
as  they  could  grasp  the  power  into  their  hunda. 
The  standard  of  uniformity,  according  to  the 
bishops,  was  the  queen's  supremacy,  and  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  according  to  the  Puritana, 
the  decree  of  provincial  and  national  synoda, 
allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate : 
but  neither  party  were  for  admitting  that 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  profea> 
sion,  which  is  every  man's  right,  as  far  as  ia 
consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  government 
under  which  he  Uves.** 
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inconsiflteBt  in  his  view8  and  notions  of  things.     This  innovator  did  not 
differ,  in  point  of  doctrine,  either  from  the  church  of  England,  or  from 
the  rest  of  the  Puritans ;  hut  he  had  formed  new  and  singular  notions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment.    He  was  for  dividing  the  whole  hody  of  the  faithful  into  separate 
societies  or  congregations,  not  larger  than  those  which  were  formed  hy  the 
apostles  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity ;  and  maintained,  that  such  a  num- 
ber of  persons  as  could  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  place  of  worship, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  church,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  are  competent  to  an  ecclesiastical  community.     These  small  societies 
he  pronounced  independent,  jure  divino,  and  entirely  exempt  fix)m  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  in  whose  hands  the  court  placed  the  reins  of 
spiritual  government ;  and  also  from  that  of  synods,  which  the  Puritans 
regarded  as  the  supreme  visible  sources  of  ecclesiastical  authority.     He 
also  maintained,  that  the  power  of  governing  each  congregation,  and  pro- 
viding for  its  welfare,  resided  in  the  people ;  and  that  each  member  had  an 
equal  share  in  this  direction,  and  an  equal  right  to  order  matters  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  society.'     Hence  all  points,  both  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, were  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  whole  congregation,  and 
whatever  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  votes  passed  into  a  law.     It  was 
the  congregation  also  that  elected  certain  of  the  brethren  to  the  office  of 
pastors,  to  perform  the  duty  of  public  instruction,  and  the  several  branches 
of  divine  worship,  reserving,  however,  to  themselves  the  power  of  dismiss- 
ing these  ministers,  and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  private  mem- 
bers, whenever  they  should  think  such  a  change  conducive  to  the  spiritual 
advantage  of  the  community.     For  these  pastors  were  not  esteemed  supe- 
rior, either  in  sanctity  or  ruik,  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  nor  distin- 
guished from  them  by  any  other  circumstance  than  the  liberty  of  preaching 
and  praying,  which  they  derived  from  the  free  will  and  consent  of  the 
congregation.     It  is,  besides,  to  be  observed,  that  their  right  of  preaching 
was  by  no  means  of  an  exclusive  nature,  or  peculiar  to  them  alone ;  since 
any  member  that  thought  proper  to  exhort  or  instruct  the  brethren  was 
abundantly  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  prophesying  to  the  whole  assembly. 
Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teacher  or  pastor  had  finished  his  discourse, 
all  the  other  brethren  were  permitted  to  communicate  in  public  their  sen- 
timents and  illustrations  upon  any  useful  or  edifying  subject  on  which 
they  supposed  they  could  throw  new  light.     In  a  word.  Brown  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  modelling  the  form  of  the  church  after  that  infant  com- 
munity that  was  founded  by  the  apostles,  without  once  considering  the 
imx>ortant  changes  both  in  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the  world  since 
that  time,  the  influence  that  these  changes  must  necessarily  have  upon  all 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  in  consequence  of  its  former  corruptions  and  its  late  reforma- 
tion*    And,  if  his  notions  were  crude  and  chimerical,  the  zeal  with  which 
he  and  his  associates  maintained  and  propagated  them  was  intemperate  and 
extravagant  in  the  highest  degree.     For  he  affirmed,  that  all  communion 
was  to  be  broken  off  with  those  religious  societies  that  were  founded  upon 


<  <9-  It  is  ikrtber  to  be  obferred,  that,  accord- 
ing to  tbis  fjtteiD,  one  cburcb  was  not  entitled 
to  czerciae  jurisdiction  over  another;  bat  each 
night  giro  the  other  counsel  or  admonition,  if 
tb^  ivaliced  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  aban- 
doned the  capital  tmtbs  of  religion ;  and  if  the 
offending  church  did  not  roeciTe  the  admonition, 


the  others  were  to  withdraw,  and  publicly  dis- 
own them  as  a  church  of  Christ.  On  the  other 
hand,the  poworsof  their  church  officers  were  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  socio* 
ty.  The  pastor  of  a  church  might  not  administer 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  or  the  Lord*s  supper, 
to  any  but  those  of  his  own  communion. 
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a  different  plan  from  his;  and  treated,  more  especially,  the  church  of 
England  as  a  spurious  church,  whose  ministers  were  unlawfully  ordained, 
whose  discipline  was  popish  and  antichrisdan,  and  whose  sacraments  and 
institutions  were  destitute  of  all  eflScacy  and  virtue.  The  sect  of  this  hot- 
headed innovator,  not  heing  ahle  to  endure  the  severe  treatment  which 
their  opposition  to  the  established  forms  of  religious  government  and 
worship  had  drawn  upon  them,  from  an  administration  that  was  not  distin- 
guished by  its  mildness  and  indulgence,  retired  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
founded  churches  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  and  at  Amsterdam  andLeyden 
in  the  province  of  Holland ;  but  their  establishments  were  neither  solid 
nor  durable.*^  Their  founder  returned  into  England,  and  having  renounced 
his  principles  of  separation,  took  orders  in  the  established  church,  and 
obtained  a  benefice.*  The  Puritan  exiles,  *whom  he  thus  abandoned, 
disagreed  among  themselves,  split  into  parties,  and  their  affairs  declined 
from  day  to  day.'  This  engaged  the  wiser  part  of  them  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  their  founder's  plan,  and  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  uncharitable 
decisions,  and  hence  arose  the  community  of  the  Independents  or  Congre- 
gational Brethren,  which  still  subsists,  and  of  which  an  account  shall  be 
given  in  the  history  of  the  fbllowing  century. 

The  state  of  the  XXII.  In  the  Belgic  provinces,  the  friends  of  the  Re- 

i^th^Nifther't"''  formation  seemed  for  a  long  time  uncertain  whether  they 
i«ndB.  should  embrace   the  conununion  of  the  Swiss  or  of  the 

Lutheran  church.  Each  of  these  had  zealous  friends  and  powerful  pa- 
trons.v  The  matter  was,  nevertheless,  decided  in  the  year  1571»  and  the 
religious  system  of  Calvin  was  publicly  adopted.  For  the  Belgic  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which  then  appeared,*"  was  drawn  up  in  the  spirit,  and  almost 
in  the  terms,  of  that  which  was  received  in  the  Reformed  churches  in 
France,  and  differed  considerably,  in  several  respects,  from  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  but  more  especially  in  the  article  relating  to  Christ's,  pre- 
sence in  the  eucharist.*  This  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who 
consider  the  vicinity* of  the  French  to  the  Low  Countries;  the  number  of 
French  protestants  that  were  constantly  passing  or  sojourning  there ;  the 
extraordinary  reputation  of  Calvin,  and  of  the  academy  of  Geneva;  as  also 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  his  disciples  in  extending  the  limits  of  their 
church,  and  propagating,  throughout  all  Europe,  their  system  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  government.  Be  that  as  it  may,  from  this  period  the 
Dutch,  who  had  before  been  denominated  Lutherans,  assumed  universally 
the  tide  of  Reformed,  in  which  also  they  imitated  the  French,  by  whom 
this  title  had  been  first  invented  and  adopted.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  as 
long  as  they  were  subject  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  fear  of  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  displeasure  of  that  sovereign  induced  them  to  avoid  the  title 


'  ft>  The  British  charche«  at  Amsterdam 
and  Middleburg  are  incorporated  into  the  nar 
tional  Datch  church,  and  their  pastors  are  mem> 
hers  of  the  Dutch  synod,  which  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  are  at  this  time  no  traces  of 
Brownism  or  Independency  in  these  churches. 
The  church  at  Leyden,  where  Robinson  had 
fixed  the  standard  of  Independency,  about  the 
year  1595,  was  dispersed ;  and  it  is  wry  re- 
markable, that  a  part  of  this  church,  trans- 
planting themselves  into  America,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  of  New  England. 

•  ft>  Brown,  in  his  new  preferment,  forgot, 
not  only  the  rigour  of  his  principles,  but  also 


the  gravity  of  his  former  morals ;  for  he  led  a 
very  idle  and  dissolute  life.  See  Neal'a  Hit- 
toiT  of  the  Puritans. 

'  Neal*s  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i. 
chap,  vi.;  Hoornbeckii  Snmma  Controvera. 
lib.  X.  p.  738  ;  Fuller*s  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Britain,  book  x.  p.  168. 

f  Loacheri  Hiator.  Motuum,  part  iiL  lib.  v. 
cap.  iv.  p.  74. 

^  Kocfaeri  Biblioth.  Theolog.  Symbolicss, 
p.  216. 

I  See  Brandt*s  History  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  Netherlands,  (written  in  Dutch,)  vol. 
i.  book  V.  p.  253. 


And  in  Poland. 
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of  Reformed,  and  to  call  themselves  Associates  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  For  the  Lutherans  were  esteemed  by  the  Spanish 
court  much  better  subjects  than  the  disciples  of  Calvin,  who,  on  account 
of  the  tumults  that  had  lately  prevailed  in  France,  were  supposed  to  have 
a  greater  propensity  to  mutiny  and  sedition.^ 

XKIII.  The  light  of  the  Reformation  was  first  brought 
from  Saxony  into  Poland  by  the  disciples  of  Luther. 
Some  time  after  this  happy  period,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  whom  the 
Roooiah  clergy  had  expelled  from  their  country,  as  also  several  Helvetic 
doctors,  propagated  their  sentiments  among  the  Polanders.  Some  congre- 
gations were  also  founded  in  that  republic  by  the  Anabaptists,  Anti- 
Txinitarians,  and  other  sectaries.^  Hence  it  was,  that  three  distinct  com- 
munitiea,  each  of  which  adopted  the  main  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
were  to  be  found  in  Poland,  viz.  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Lutherans, 
and  Swiss.  These  communities,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  with  the 
greater  vigour  against  their  common  enemies,  formed  among  themselves  a 
kind  of  confederacy,  in  a  synod  held  at  Sendomir  in  the  year  1570,  upon 
'certain  conditions  which  were  comprehended  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
that  derives  its  title  from  the  city  now  mentioned.V  But  as  this  associa- 
tion seemed  rather  adapted  to  accelerate  the  conclusions  of  a  peace  than  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  the  points  in  debate  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed  being  expressed  in  this  reconciling  confession  in  vague 
and  ambiguous  terms,  it  was  soon  after  this  warmly  opposed  by  many  of 
the  former,  and  was  entirely  annulled  in  the  following  century.  Many 
attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to  revive  it ;  but  they  have  not  answered 
the  expectations  of  those  who  have  employed  their  dexterity  and  zeal  in 
this  matter.  In  Prussia,  the  Reformed  gained  ground  after  the  death  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  founded  the  flourishing  churches  that  still 
subsist  in  that  country."' 

Th«  Boheniaa  XXIY.  The  Bohemian,  or  as  they  are  otherwise  called, 

*"•*"*"•  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who   descended   from  the  better 

sort  of  Hussites,  and  were  distinguished  by  several  religious  institutions 
of  a  singular  nature,  and  well  adapted  to  guard  their  community  against 
the  reigning  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
Luther's  design  of  reforming  the  church,  than  they  sent  deputies,  in  the 
year  1522,  to  recommend  themselves  to  his  friendship  and  good  offices. 
In  succeeding  times,  they  continued  to  discover  the  same  zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Saxony,  and  also  to  those  that  were 
founded  in  other  countries.  These  offers  could  not  be  well  accepted 
without  a  previous  examination  of  their  religious  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples. And,  indeed,  this  examination  turned  to  their  advantage ;  for 
ndither  Luther  nor  his  disciples  found  any  thing,  either  in  their  doctrine 
or  discipline,  that  was,  in  any  great  measure,  liable  to  censure ;  and  though 
he  could  not  approve  in .  every  particular  of  their  Confession  of  Faith, 


i  ty-  Dr.  Mosheim  adTtncet  this  on  the 
Mithoritj  of  a  pusage  in  Braadfi  EUstory  of 
the  Bcfonnation  of  the  Netherlands  (p.  254, 
255),  which  is  written  in  Dutch,  and  is  in- 
dcM  a  moet  enrious  and  valuable  work,  not- 
withatanding  the  anther's  partiality  towards 
the  cause  of  Arminianism,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  moat  respectable  patrons. 

^  Loscberi  Hist.  Motunm,  part  III.  lib. 
▼.  eap.  iii.  p.  36;  Salig.  Hist.  Aug.  Confes- 
sion, torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  iv.  ▼.  p.  516; 
Regenvolscii  Hist  Eeelea.  SbiTonicar.  lib.  i. 


cap.  z?i.  p.  71 ;  Salignac,  Hist  de  Pologne, 
torn.  v.  p.  40 ;  Kautz,  Praecipua  Relig.  Evan- 
gel in  Polonia  Fata,  published  in  4 to,  at 
HambuTgh,  in  the  year  1738. 

'  See  Dan.  Ernest  Jablonsky,  Historia 
Consensus  Sendomirensis,  published  at  Berlin 
in  4to,  in  the  year  1731 ;  as  also  the  Epistola 
Apologetica  of  the  same  author,  in  defence  of 
the  work  now  mentioned,  against  the  objcc* 
tions  of  an  anonymous  author. 

"■  Loscberi  Historia  Motnum,  part  HI. 
lib.  Ti.  cap.  i.  p.  216. 
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which  they  submitted  to  his  judgment,  yet  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  object 
of  toleration  and  indulgence.**  Nevertheless,  the  death  of  Luther,  and 
the  expulsion  of  these  Brethren  from  their  country  in  the  year  1547f  gave 
a  new  turn  to  their  religious  connexions ;  and  great  numbers  of  them, 
more  especially  of  those  who  retired  into  Poland,  embraced  the  religious 
sentiments  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed.  The  attachment  of  the  Bohe- 
mians to  the  Lutherans  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  revived  by  the  Convention 
of  Sendomir,  already  mentioned ;  but  as  the  articles  of  union,  that  were 
drawn  up  in  that  assembly,  lost  all  their  force  and  authority  in  a  little 
time,  the  Bohemians  by  degrees  entered  one  and  all  into  the  commimion 
of  the  Swiss  church.^  This  union  was  at  first  formed  on  the  express  con- 
dition, that  the  two  churches  should  continue  to  be  governed  by  iheir  respec- 
tive laws  and  institutions,  and  should  have  separate  places  of  public  worship ; 
but  in  the  following  century,  all  remains  of  dis'sension  were  removed  in 
the  Synods  held  at  Astrog  in  the  years  1620  and  1627,  and  the  two  con- 
gregations were  formed  into  one,  under  the  title  of  The  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren.  In  this  coalition  the  reconciled  parties  showed  to  each 
other  reciprocal  marks  of  toleration  and  indulgence :  for  the  external  form 
of  the  church  was  modelled  after  the  discipline  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
and  the  articles  of  faith  were  taken  firom  the  creed  of  the  Calvinists. 
The  Waidenie«  XXV.    The  descendants  of  the  Waldeuses,  who  lived 

Hungarians,  and  shut  up  in  the  Valley s  of  Piedmont,  were  naturally  led,  by 
Transyivaniani.  ^^^  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French,  and 
of  the  republic  of  Geneva,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Re- 
formed church.  So  far  down,  however,  as  the  year  1630,  they  retained  a 
considerable  part  of  their  ancient  discipline  and  tenets ;  but  the  plague 
that  broke  out  that  year  having  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  this  unhappy 
people,  and  among  the  rest  a  considerable  number  of  their  pastors  and 
clergy,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  French  churches  for  spiritual 
succour ;  and  the  new' doctors,  sent  from  thence,  made  several  changes  in 
the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses,  and  rendered  them  conform- 
able in  every  respect  with  those  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  France.^ 

The  Hungarians  and  Transylvanians  were  engaged  to  renounce  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  &e  writings  of  Luther,  and 
the  ministry  of  his  disciples.  But  some  time  after,  Matthias  Devay  and 
other  doctors  began  to  introduce  in  a  secret  manner  among  these  nations, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Swiss  churches  in  relation  to  the  eucharist,  as  also 
their  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government.  This  doctrine  and  these 
principles  were  propagated  in  a  more  open  and  public  manner  towards  the 
year  1550,  by  Szegedin  and  other  Calvinist  teachers,  whose  ministry  was 
attended  with  remarkable  success.  This  change  was  followed  by  the  same 
dissensions  that  had  broken  out  in  other  countries  on  like  occasions ;  and 
these  dissensions  grew  into  an  open  schism  among  the  friends  of  die 
Reformation  in  these  provinces,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  rather  con- 
firmed than  diminished.' 


"  Seo  a  German  work  of  Caqizoviui  en- 
titled, Naebriclit  Yon  den  Bohmischen  Bru- 
dern,  p.  46  ;  ai  also  Jo.  Cbr.  Kocheri  Biblio- 
theca  Theologis  SymbolicK,  p.  76. 

**  Beeidet  Comcnius,  Camerarius,  and  Isr 
sitiuB,  who  ba^  written  professedlj  tbe  hii- 
tory  of  tbe  Bobemian  Bretbrcn,  see  Loscberi 
Historia  Motnum,  part  III.  lib.  v.  cap.  vi.  p. 
99;  Salig.  Hist  ConfeMion.  Aug.  torn.  ii. 
lib.  yi.  cap.  iii.  p.  520.  Add  Regenvolacii  Hist. 


Ecclea.  Slavonioe,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  xIt.  xy. 

P  Regenvolacius,  loc.  citat  lib.  i.  cap.  xit. 
p.  120. 

4  Leger,  Histoire  G^n^rale  det  E^liiea 
Vaudoiset,  livr.  i.  chap,  zxziii.  pk  205,  206  ; 
Abr.  Scalteti  AnnAles  Reno?ati  Evangelii,  p. 
2d4 ;  Dan.  Gcrdei^  Hiat.  Renovati  Evangelti, 
torn,  ii  p.  401. 

'  Debrczenzi  Historia  Ecc1e«.  Reform,  in 
Hungar.  et.  TransylTan.  lib.  ii.  p.  64,  72,  98. 
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or  the  Latberan  XXVI.  After  the  solemn  publication  of  the  famous 
embnuwd  Su-  ^^rm  of  Concord,  of  which  an  account  has  been  already 
Tinbm.  given,  many  German  churches  of  the  Lutheran  communion 

dissolved  their  original  bonds,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
Calvin.  Among  diese  we  may  place  the  churches  of  Nassau,  Hanau,  and 
Isenberg,  with  several  others  of  less  note.  In  the  year  1595,  the  princes 
of  Anhalt,  influenced  by  the  coimsels  of  Wol%ang  Amlingius,  renounced 
also  the  profession  of  Lutheranism,  and  introduced  into  tibeir  dominions 
the  religious  tenets  and  rites  of  Geneva ;  this  revolution,  however,  pro- 
duced a  long  and  warm  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  principality."  The  doctrines  of  the  Calvinist  or  Reformed 
church,  more  especially  diose  that  relate  to  the  eucharist,  were  also  intro- 
duced into  Denmark  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century :  for  in  this 
kingdom  the  disciples  and  votaries  of  Melancthon,  who  had  always  dis- 
covered a  strong  propensity  to  a  union  between  the  protestant  churches, 
were  extremely  numerous,  and  they  had  at  their  head  Nicholas  Hemmin- 
gius,  a  man  eminent  for  his  piety  and  learning.  But  the  views  of  this 
divine,  and  the  schemes  of  his  party,  being  discovered  much  sooner  than 
they  expected,  by  the  vigilant  defenders  of  the  Lutheran  cause,  their 
plans  were  disconcerted,^  and  the  progress  of  Calvinism  was  successAiUy 
opposed  by  the  Lutheran  ministers,  seconded  by  the  countenance  and  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign." 

XXYII.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the 
different  nations  that  embraced  the  communion  of  the 
Calvinist  church,  adopted,  at  the  same  time,  without 
exception,  all  its  tenets,  rites,  and  institutions.  This 
universal  conformity  was,  indeed,  ardently  desired  by  the 
Helvetic  doctors ;  but  their  desires  in  this  respect  were  &Lr  from  being 
accomplished.  The  English,  as  is  sufficiently  known,  rejected  the  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  government  and  religious  worship  that  were  adopted  by 
the  other  Reformed  churches,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  receive,  as 
public  and  national  articles  of  fidth,  the  doctrines  that  were  propagated  in 
Switzerland,  in  relation  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
divine  decrees.^     The  protestants  in  Holland,  Bremen,  Poland,  Hungary, 


The  diTenitles 
that  reigned 
among  the  Ta- 
rious  branches 
of  the  Reformed 
church. 


Unschuld.  Nachricht.  a.  1738,  p.  1076; 
Georg.  Haneri  Historia  Ecclca.  TransvlT.  pul^ 
liabed  at  Frankfort  in  12mo,  in  the  year 
16d4. 

*  See  for  an  account  of  tbit  matter  the 
German  work  of  Bechman,  which  is  thus  en- 
titled, Histoire  des  Hauaes  Anhalt,  vol.  ii.  p. 
183 ;  and  that  of  Kraft,  which  bears  the  title 
of  Ausfiirliche  Histoire  Ton  dem  Ezorcismo, 
p.  428,  497.  S>  Though  the  princes  pro- 
fessed Calvinism,  and  introduced  Calvinist 
ministers  in  all  the  churches  where  they  had 
the  right  of  patronage,  yet  the  people  were 
left  five  in  their  choice;  and  the  noblemen 
and  their  vaaaals,  that  were  attached  to  Lu- 
theranism,  had  secnred  to  them  the  unre- 
strained exercise  of  their  religion.  By  virtue 
of  a  convention  made  in  1679,  the  Lutherans 
were  permitted  to  erect  new  churches.  The 
Zerbat  line,  with  the  greatest  part  of  its  sub- 
jects, profeat  Lutheranism;  but  the  three 
other  Unes,  with  their  respective  territories, 
are  Calvinista. 

*  Efici  Pontoppidani  AnnaL  Ecclesic  De- 


nies Diplomatici,  torn.  iii.  p.  57. 

«  tt9>  That  is,  (for  our  author  consistently 
v^th  truth  can  mean  no  more,)  the  designs 
that  were  formed  to  render  Calvinism  the 
national  and  established  religion,  proved  abor- 
tive. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Calvinism 
made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  Den- 
mark, snd  has  still  a  great  number  of  votaries- 
in  that  kingdom. 

▼  O  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Zuingle,  who  represented  the  bread  and 
wine  as  nothing  more  than  the  external  signa- 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  not  adopted  by  the 
church  of  England ;  but  the  doetrine  of  Calvio 
was  embraced  by  that  church,  and  is  plainly 
taught  in  the  xxviiith  article  of  its  faith.  Aa 
to  what  relates  to  the 'doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees.  Dr.  Mosheim  is  equally  mistaken : 
The  xviith  article  of  the  church  of  England 
is,  as  bishop  Burnet  candidly  acknowledges, 
framed  according  to  St.  Angustin*s  doctrine, 
which  scarcely  differs  at  idl  from  that  of 
Calvin;  and  thongh  it  be  expressed  with  » 
certain  latitude  that  renders  it  susceptible  of 
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and  the  Palatinate,  followed,  indeed,  the  French  and  Helvetic  churches  in 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  eucharist,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
worship,  and  in  their  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  hut  not  in  their 
notions  of  predestination,  which  intricate  doctrine  they  left  undefined,  and 
suhmitted  to  the  free  examination  and  private  judgment  of  every  indivi* 
dual.*  It  may  farther  he  af&rmed,  that  hefore  the  synod  of  Dort,^  no 
Reformed  church  had  ohliged  its  memhers,  hy  any  special  law,  or  article  of 
faith,  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Geneva  relating  to  the 
primary  causes  ai  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  or  the  ruin  of  the  reprobate. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  places  now  mentioned,,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  reformed  doctors  fell  by  degrees,  of  their  own  accord,  into  the  Calvin- 
istical  opinions  concerning  these  intricate  points ;  and  this  was  prindpaliy 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  -the  great  reputation  of  the  academy  of  Geneva,  which 
was  generally  frequented  in  this  century  by  those  among  the  Reformed 
who  were  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

The  doctrine  XXVIII.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 

iwErme?  *^*     regarded  by  the  Reformed  churches  as  the  only  sources  of 
choxchet.  divine  truth ;   it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that,  to  their 

authority,  the  church  of  England  adds  that  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
during  the  first  five  centuries.^  The  Reformed  and  the  Lutherans  agree 
in  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  infallible  in  all  things ;  that, 
in  matters  of  which  the  knowledge  is  necessary  to  salvation,  they  are  clear, 
full,  and  complete  :  and  also  that  they  are  to  be  explained  by  themselves, 
and  not  either  by  the  dictates  of  human  reason,  or  the  decisions  of  the 
ancient  Fathers.  Several  of  the  doctors  among  the  former  have  indeed 
employed  too  freely  the  sagacity  of  their  natural  understanding,  in  explain- 
ing those  divine  mysteries  that  are  contained  in  the  gospel ;  and  this-  cir- 
cumstance has  induced  many  to  imagine,  that  the  Reformed  adopted  two 
sources  of  religion,  two  criterions  of  divine  truth,  viz.  the  Holy  Scripture 
and  human  reason.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that,  in  this  respect, 
doctors  of  both  communions  have  sometimes  gone  too  fur,  being  led  on  by 
the  spirit  of  controversy,  and  animated  with  tibe  desire  of  victory.     For,  if 


a  mitigated  interpretation,  yet  it  ii  verj  pro- 
bable, that  thote  who  penned  it  were  patrons 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  The 
▼ory  cautions,  that  are  subjoined  to  this  article, 
intimate,  that  CalTinism  wsa  what  it  was 
meant  to  establish.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
Calvinistical  doctrine  of  predestination  pre- 
vailed among  the  first  English  Reformers,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were,  at  least,  Sablap* 
•arians ;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  this 
doctrine  was  predominant,  but  after  that  period 
It  lost  ground  imperceptibly,  and  was  re- 
nounced by  the  church  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I.  Some  members  of 
that  church  still  adhered,  neyerthelesa,  to  the 
tenets  of  Calvin,  and  maintained,  not  only 
that  the  thirty-nine  articles  were  Calvinistical, 
but  also  affirmed  that  they  were  not  suscep- 
tible of  being  interpreted  in  that  latitude  for 
which  the  Aiminians  contended.  These  epia- 
eopal  votaries  of  Calvinism  were  called  Doc- 
trinal Puritans.  See  Bumet*s  Exposition  of 
the  Seventeenth  Article,  &c. ;  and  Neal's  His* 
tory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  579* 

*  See  Grotii  Apologet.  eonim  qui   Hoi- 
landia  ante  Mutationem.  A.    1618,  Praefu- 


ertmt,  cap.  iii.  p.  o4.  Ed.  Paris,  1640,  in 
12mo. 

*  (^  It  was  in  this  famous  synod,  that 
was  assembled  in  the  year  1618,  and  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  give  a  more  ample 
account  in  the  history  of  the  following  cen- 
tury, that  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  fixed  as 
the  national  and  established  religion  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces. 

J  (O*  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  church  of  England  which  im^ 
plies  its  considering  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  first  five  cepturies  as  an  authoritative 
criterion  of  religious  truth.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  declaring  that 
her  delegates,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  should 
not  determine  any  thing  to  be  heresy,  bat 
what  was  adjudged  so  by  the  authority  of 
scripture,  or  by  Uie  first  four  general  councUa; 
and  this  has  perhaps  misled  Dr.  Mosheim  in 
the  passage  to  which  this  note  refeis.  Much 
respect,  indeed,  and  perhaps  too  much,  bat 
been  paid  to  the  Fathers ;  but  that  has  been 
always  a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  of  oblig:if 
tion. 
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we  except  the  singular  tenets  of  some  individuals,  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
tiuth,  that  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  are  unanimous  in  the  matter 
now  under  consideration.  They  both  maintain,  that  contradictory  pro- 
positions cannot  be  the  objects  of  faith ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  doc- 
trines that  contain  ideas  and  notions  that  are  repugnant  to,  and  mutually 
destroy  each  other,  must  be  false  and  incredible.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  Reformed  sometimes  use  this  principle  in  a  contentious  manner,  to 
overturn  certain  points  of  the  Lutheran  system,  which  they  have  thought 
proper  to  reject,* 

Thepotetain  XXIX.    The   Reformed,   if    by   this   denomination  we 

foriMd^aarLa-    i^^derstand  those  who  embrace  the  sentiments  of  Calvin, 

thenoB disagree,  differ  entirely  from  the  Lutherans  in  the  following  points : 

Ist.  In  their  notions   of  the   sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.     The 

Lutherans  affirm  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  materially  present 

in  this  sacrament,  though  in  an  incomprehensible  manner ;  and  that  they 

are  really  exhibited,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  to  the  worthy 

and  to  l3ie  unworthy  receiver.     The  Reformed  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that 

the  man  Christ  is  only  present  in  this  ordinance  by  the  external  signs  of 

bread  and  wine ;  though  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  this 

Blatter  is  differently  explained  and  represented  in  the  writings  of  their 

doctors. 

2ndly.  In  their  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  Crod,  repecting  man's 
salvation.  The  Lutherans  maintain,  that  the  divine  decrees  respecting 
the  salvation  or  misery  of  men  are  founded  upon  a  previous  knowledge  of 
their  sentiments  and  characters ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  God,  foreseeing 
from  all  eternity  the  faith  or  incredulity  of  different  persons,  had  reserved 
eternal  happiness  for  the  faithful,  and  eternal  misery  for  the  unbelieving 
and  disobedient.  The  Reformed  entertain  different  sentiments  concerning 
this  intricate  point.  They  consider  the  divine  decrees  as  free  and  uncon- 
ditional, and  as  founded  on  the  will  of  God,  which  is  limited  by  no  supe- 
rior order,  and  which  is  above  all  laws. 

Srdly,  Concerning  some  religious  rites  and  institutions,  which  the 
Reformed  consider  as  bordering  upon  superstition,  or  tending,  at  least,  to 
promote  it ;  while  the  Lutherans  view  them  in  another  light,  and  repre- 
sent all  of  diem  as  tolerable,  and  some  of  them  as  useful.  Such  are  the 
use  of  images  in  the  churches,  the  distinguishing  vestments  of  the  clergy, 
the  private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  wafers  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  the  form  of  exorcism  in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  like  moment.  The  Reformed  doctors  insist  on  the 
abolition  of  all  these  rites  and  institutions ;  and  that  upon  this  general 
principle,  that  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Christian  church  ought  to 
be  restored  to  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  freed  from  the  human  inven- 
tions and  additions  that  were  employed  by  superstition,  in  the  times  of 
ignorance,  to  render  them  more  striking  to  the  deluded  multitude. 
Tbe  traportaaee  of  XXX.  The  few  heads  of  difference,  between  the  two 
tbeMdiftrenees.  communions,  which  have  been  now  briefly  pointed  out 
have  furnished  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  controversy  to  the  contending 
parties,  and  been  drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  intricate  questions,  and  sub- 
jects of  debate,  that,  by  consequences,  fairly  or  injudiciously  deduced,  have 
widened  the  scene  of  contention,  and  extended  to  almost  all  the  important 

■  ty'  Oar  author  has  here  undoubtedly  at  one  and  the  tame  time.     To  call  this  a 

in  view  the  Lntheran  doctrine  of  Consubitan-  gross  and  glaring  contradiction,  seems  rather 

Ustioii,  which  snppOMa  the  tame   extended  the  dictate  of  common  sense  than  the  suggee- 

hodj  to  be  totally  present  in  diflferent  places  tion  of  a  contentious  rpiiit. 

VOL.  II.  .  O 
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truths  of  religion.  Thus  the  debate  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  eucharist,  opened  to  the  dis- 
putants a  large  field  of  inquiry  ;  in  which  the  nature  and  fruits  of  the 
institutions  called  Sacraments,  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Christ's  humanity, 
together  with  the  communication  of  the  divine  perfections  to  it,  and  that 
inward  frame  of  spirit  that  is  required  in  the  worship  that  is  addressed  to 
the  divine  Saviour,  were  carefully  examined.  In  like  manner,  the  con- 
troversy which  had  for  its  object  the  divine  decrees,  led  the  doctors,  by 
whom  it  was  carried  on,  into  the  most  subtle  and  profound  researches 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  divine  attributes,  particularly  those  of  justice 
and  goodness  ;  the  doctrines  of  fate  or  necessity ;  the  connexion  between 
human  liberty  and  divine  prescience  ;  the  extent  of  God's  love  to  mankind, 
and  of  the  benefits  that  arise  from  the  merits  of  Christ  as  mediator  ;  the 
operations  of  that  divine  Spirit,  or  power,  that  rectifies  the  wills  and 
sanctifies  the  affections  of  men  ;  the  perseverance  of  the  elect  in  their 
covenant  with  God,  and  in  a  state  of  salvation  ;  and  other  points  of  great 
moment  and  importance.  The  subject  of  debate,  that  was  drawn  from  the 
use  of  certain  external  rites  and  ceremonies  in  religious  worship,  was  also 
productive  of  several  questions  and  inquiries.  For  besides  the  researches 
into  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  certain  institutions  to  which  it  gave  occa- 
sion, it  naturally  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  following  important  questions  : 
viz.  "  What  are  the  special  marks  that  characterize  things  indifferent? — 
How  far  is  it  lawful  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  an  adversary  whose 
opposition  is  only  directed  against  things  esteemed  indifferent  in  their  own 
nature  ? — What  is  the  extent  of  Christian  liberty  ? — ^Whether  or  no  it  be 
lawful  to  retain,  in  condescension  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  or  with 
a  view  to  their  benefit,  certain  ancient  rites  and  institutions,  which  although 
they  carry  a  superstitious  aspect,  may  nevertheless  be  susceptible  of  a 
favourable  and  rational  interpretation  ?" 

To  whom  the  XXXI.  It  has   always  been  a  question  much  debated 

inffthechuTc?     among  protestants,  and   more  especially  in  England  and 
belonga.  Holland,    where   it   has    excited    great   commotions   and 

tumults,  "  to  whom  the  right  of  governing  the  church,  and  the  power  of 
deciding  in  religious  matters,  properly  belong."  This  controversy  has 
been  determined  in  favour  of  those  who  maintain,  that  the  power  of  decid- 
ing, in  matters  of  religion,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government,  is,  by  the 
appointment  of  Christ  himself,  vested  in  the  church,  and  therefore  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  entrusted  with,  or  exercised  by  the  civil  magistrate : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  grant,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  latter  to 
assist  the  church  with  his  protection  and  advice,  to  convoke  and  preside  in 
its  s3mods  and  councils,  to  take  care  that  the  clergy  do  not  attempt  to 
carry  on  any  thing  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
and  by  his  authority,  to  confirm  the  validity,  and  secure  the  execution,  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  by  the  church  under  his  inspection.  It  is 
true,  that  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  kings  of  England  consider 
themselves  as  supreme  heads  of  the  chiurch,  and  that  in  relation  to  its 
spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal  concerns  ;  and  it  is  plain  enough,  that,  on 
the  strength  of  this  important  title,  both  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  Edward 
assumed  an  extensive  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  the  chiurch,  and  looked 
upon  their  spiritual  power  as  equal  to  that  which  had  been  imworthily 
enjoyed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.*  But  queen  Elizabeth  receded  consider- 
ably from  these  high  pretensions,  and  diminished  the  spiritual  power  of 

*  Sec  Ncar»  History  of  thePuriUns,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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her  successors,  by  declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  England 
extended  only  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  not  to  religion  itself;  to  the 
rulers  of  the  church,  and  not  to  the  church  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  persons  of  the  clergy  were  alone  subject  to  the  civil  authority.''  Ac- 
cordingly, we  see  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England  resembles 
perfectly  that  of  the  state,  and  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  established  in  that  country.  The  clergy, 
consisting  of  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  convocation,  are  immediately 
assembled  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
from  the  sovereign,  and  propose  in  these  meetings,  by  common  consent, 
such  measures  as  seem  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  church ;  these 
measure?  are  laid  before  the  king  and  parliament,  and  derive  from  their 
approbation  and  authority  the  force  of  laws.''  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  matter  has  given  occasion  to  much  altercation  and  debate ; 
nor  has  it  been  found  easy  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  and  prero- 
gatives of  these  great  bodies  in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  respective 
pretensions,  since  the  king  and  his  council  explain  them  in  one  way,  and 
the  clergy,  more  especially  those  who  are  zealous  for  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy and  independency  of  the  church,  understand  them  in  another.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  plainly  this,  that  the  ecclesiastical  polity  in  England 
lias  never  acquired  a  stable  and  consistent  form,  nor  been  reduced  to  clear 
and  certain  principles*  It  has  rather  been  carried  on  and  administered  by 
ancient  custom  and  precedent,  than  defined  and  fixed  by  any  regular  system 
of  laws  and  institutions. 

Tfce  Cm  of  cede-  XXXII.  If  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  in 
ment  ainOTg*tSe  what  hands  the  power  of  deciding  affairs  of  a  religious 
***«■*«*•  nature  was  to  be  lodged,  it  was  no  less  difficult  to  fix  the 

ft>rm  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  which  this  power  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Many  vehement  disputes  were  kindled  on  this  subject,  which 
neither  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom,  have  been  able 
to  bring  to  an  amicable  issue.  The  republic  of  Geneva,  in  consequence 
of  the  counsels  of  Calvin,  judged  it  proper  that  the  particular  affairs  of 
each  church  should  be  directed  by  a  body  of  elders,  or  presbyters,  all 
invested  with  an  equal  degree  of  power  and  authority  ;  that  matters  of  a 
more  public  and  important  nature  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  an  assembly,  or  synod,  composed  of  elders  chosen  as  deputies  by  the 
churches  of  a  whole  province  or  district ;  and  that  all  affairs  of  such  exten- 
sive influence  and  high  moment  as  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  sacred 
community  in  general,  should  be  examined  and  decided,  as  in  times  of  old, 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  church.  This  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  the  church  of  Geneva  adopted  for  itself,^  and  left  no  entrca- 

Britann.  p.  yli. ;  Neal*B  History  of  the  Puri- 
tani,  Tol.  i.  p.  2,  3,  15,  132. 

^  ^y-  The  account  Dr.  Mosheim  gives  Iicre 
and  above  (sect.  XII.  of  this  chapter)  of  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  goyemment  established 
bj  Calvin  at  Geneva  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
There  are  but  two  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  that 
republic,  viz.  the  venerable  company  of  the 
pastors  and  professors,  and  the  consistory ;  for 
a  just  description  of  which,  see  the  judicious 
Mr.  Keate's  "  Short  Account  of  the  Ancient 
History,  present  Government,  and  Laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Geneva,''  printed  for  Dodsley,  in 
the  yearl761,  p.  110, 112, 121, 124.  I  would 
only  remark,  that  what  this  sensible  author 

o  2 


^  See  Conrayer,  Supplement  aux  deux 
Ouvngea  pour  la  Defense  de  la  Validity  des 
OrdiiMlkMM  Anglicanes,  chap.  xv.  p.  416.— 
1::^  Thia  most  be  understood  with  many  re- 
strictions, if  It  can  be  at  all  admitted.  The 
whole  tenor  of  Queen  Elizabeth*s  reign  showed 
plainly  that  she  did  not  pretend  to  less  power 
in  religioiu  matten  than  any  of  her  prftdo- 


«  t^  Jo.  Coeinns,  De  Ecclcsis  Anglicanas 
Religione  et  Disciplina,  in  the  learned  Thomas 
Smith's  YitiD  EruditivS.  Yironim,  published  at 
London,  in  4to,  in  the  year  1 707. — See  also, 
Dnv.  WUkins,  De  Yetcri  et  Modema  Synod! 
Anglic.  Const! tutione,  torn.  i.  Cuncil.  Magn. 
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ties  or  methods  of  persuasion  unemployed,  that  might  recommend  it  to  the 
other  Reformed  churches  with  which  they  lived  in  fraternal  communion. 
But  it  was  obstinately  rejected  by  the  English  clergy,  who  regarded  a» 
sacred  and  immutable  that  ancient  form  of  spiritual  government,  according 
to  which  a  certain  district  or  diocese  is  committed  to  the  care  and  inspec- 
tion of  one  ruler  or  bishop,  to  whom  the  presbyters  of  each  church  are 
subject,  as  also  the  deacons  are  to  the  presbyters  ;  while  those  affairs  that 
concerned  the  general  interests  of  the  church  are  treated  in  an  assembly 
of  bishops,  and  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  are  next  to  them  in  rank  and 
dignity.     This  form  of  episcopal  polity  was,  with  some  small  exceptions, 
adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,*  who  were  become  one 
of  the  Heformed  churches  ;  but  it  was  highly  displeasing  to  those  among 
the  protestants  who  had  embraced  the  sentiments  and  discipline  of  Calvin. 
The  dissensions   occasioned  by  these  different  schemes  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  were  every  way  adapted  to  produce  a  violent  schism  in  the  church  ; 
and  that  so  much  the  more,  as  each  of  the  contending  parties  pretended  to 
derive  their  respective  plan  from  the  injunctions  of  Christ,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  his  disciples.     And  in  effect,  it  divided  the  English  nation  into  two 
parties,  who,  during  a  long  time,  treated  each  other  with  great  animosity 
and  bitterness,  and  whose  feuds,  on  many  occasions,  proved  detrimental  to 
the  civil  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.     This  schism,  however, 
which  did  such  mischief  in  England,  was,  by  the  prudence  and  piety  of  a 
few  great  and  excellent  divines,  confined  to  that  country,  and  prevented 
from  either  becoming  universal,  or  interrupting  the  fraternal  union  that 
prevailed  between  the  church  of  England  and  the  Reformed  churches  abroad. 
The  worthy  men,  that  thus  set  bounds  to  the  influence  of  these  unhappy 
divisions,  found  great  opposition  made  by  the  suggestions  of  bigotry  to 
their  charitable  purpose.      To  maintain,  however,  the   bonds  of  union 
between  the  episcopal  church  of  England  and  the  presbyterian  churches  in 
foreign  countries,  they  laid  down  the  following  maxim,  which,  though  it 
be  not  universally  adopted,  tends,  nevertheless,  to  the  preservation  of  ex- 
ternal concord  among  the  reformed,  viz.  *'  That  Jesus  Christ  has  left  upon 
record  no  express  injunctions  with  respect  to  the  external  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  to  be  observed  in  his  church ;  and  consequently,  that  every 
nation  hath  a  right  to  establish  such  a  form  as  seemeth  conducive  to  the 
interests,  and  suitable  to  the  peculiar  state,  circumstances,  and  exigencies 
of  the  community,  provided  that  such  an  establishment  be  in  no  respect 
prejudicial  to  truth,  or  favourable  to  the  revival  of  superstition. '"' 

obaervea,  with  respect  to  the  CoDtiatory,  p.  1 24 
of  his  interetting  perfonnanco,  belongs  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  to  the  yeoerable  company. 
Dr.  Mosheim  seems  to  have  been  led  into  this 
mistake  by  imagining  that  the  eccresiaatical  form 
of  gOTcmment  established  in  Scotland,  where 
indeed  all  church  aflUrs  are  managed  by  con- 
sistorial,  provincial,  and  national  assemblies,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
general  synods,  was  a  direct  transcript  of  the 
hierarchy  of  Genera.  It  is  also  probable  that 
he  may  bare  been  deceived  by  reading,  in  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans,  that  the  Scottish  re- 
formers approved  of  the  discipline  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland, 
and  followed  theit  plan  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. But  he  ought  to  have  observed,  that 
this  approbation  and  imiution  related  only  to 
the  democratical  form  of  the  church  of  Geneva, 


and  the  parity  of  its  ministers.  Bo  that  as  it 
may,  the  plan  of  government,  which  our  histo- 
rian here  supposes  to  have  place  at  Geneva,  is 
in  reality  that  which  is  observed  in  Scotland, 
and  of  which  no  more  than  the  first  and  funda- 
mental principleswero  taken  from  the  discipline 
of  Calvin.  The  small  territory  of  Geneva  would 
not  admit  of  such  a  form  of  ecdeaiaatica]  polity 
as  Dr.  Mosheim  here  describes. 

*  See  Epist  de  Ordinat  et  Sucoessione 
Episcopal,  in  Unitate  Fratrum  Bohem.  con- 
serrata,  in  Christ  Matth.  P&ffii  Institution. 
Juris  Ecclcs.  p.  410. 

'  See  Spanhemii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  lib.  viiL  ix. 
p.  1055.  This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
British  divines  that  Uved  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Reformation,  and  was  first  abandoned 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift.  See  NeaPs  History 
of  the  Puritans,  tom.  iii.  p.  140. 
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The  state  of  chureh       XXXIII.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  not  only  that 
dUcipiine.  flagitious  and  profligate  members  were  to  be  cut  off  from 

the  sacred  society,  and  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  but 
also  that  men  of  dissolute  and  licentious  lives  were  punishable  by  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  the  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate.  In  this  he  d^ered  en- 
tirely from  Zuingle,  who  supposing  that  aJl  authority,  of  every  kind,  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  alone,  would  not  allow  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  church  the  power  of  excluding  flagitious  offenders  from  its  com- 
munion, or  withholding  from  them  the  participation  of  its  sacraments.' 
But  the  credit  and  influence  of  Calvin  were  so  great  at  Geneva,  that  he 
accomplished  his  purpose,  even  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  opposition  from 
various  quarters.  He  established  the  severest  rules  of  discipline  to  correct 
the  licentious  manners  of  the  times,  by  which  he  exposed  himself  to  in- 
numerable perils  from  the  malignity  and  resentment  of  the  dissolute,  and 
to  perpetual  contests  with  the  patrons  of  voluptuousness  and  immorality. 
He  executed,  moreover,  these  rules  of  discipline  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
had  them  strengthened  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  ex- 
cluded obstinate  offenders  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  by  the  ju- 
dicial sentence  of  the  Consistory,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  procure  their 
banishment  from  the  city ;  not  to  mention  other  kinds  of  punishment,  of 
no  mild  nature,  which,  at  his  desire,  were  inflicted  upon  men  of  loose  prin- 
ciples and  irregular  lives.**  The  clergy  in  Switzerland  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  form  of  church  government  that  had  been  established  at  Geneva, 
and  ardently  desirous  of  a  greater  degree  of  power  to  restrain  the  insolence 
of  obstinate  sinners,  and  a  larger  share  of  authority  in  the  church,  than 
they  were  entrusted  with  by  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Zuingle. 
They  devoutly  wished  that  ike  discipline  of  Calvin  might  be  followed  in 
their  Cantons,  and  even  made  some  attempts  for  that  purpose.  But  their 
desires  and  their  endeavours  were  equally  vain  ;  for  the  Cantons  of  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  Basil,  distinguished  themselves  among  the  others  in  opposing 
this  change,  and  would  by  no  means  permit  the  bounds  that  Zuingle  had 
set  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  to  be  removed,  nor  its  power  and  au- 
thority to  be  augmented,  in  any  respect.* 

State  of  learning         XXXIV.  All  the  various  branches  of  learning,  whether 

•™onB  ^«  ft«-     sacred  or  profane,  flourished  among  the  Reformed  during 

this  century,  as  appears  evidently  by  the  great  number  of 


'  See  a  remarkable  letter  of  Rud.  Gaaltieri, 
in  Fueslin's  Centuria  I.  Rpistolaruin  k  Re- 
formatoribus  Helveticus  Scriptanim,  p.  478, 
where  he  expresses  himself  thus :  ^^  Excom- 
municationem  nequo  Zuinglius — nequo  Bul- 
lingerus  unquam  probarunt,  et — olMtiterunt 
iif  qui  earn  aiiquando  ▼oluerunt  introducere-^ 
Basilie  quidem  (Ecolampadius,  multnm  di»- 
Boadente  Zuioglio  instituerat — sed  adeo  non 
dttrabilis  fuit  ilia  constitutio,  ut  CBcolampadtus 
iilam  abrogavit,**  &c.     See  also  p.  90. 

^  Of  all  the  undertakings  of  Calvin,  there 
was  none  that  involved  him  in  so  much  trou- 
ble, or  exposed  him  to  such  imminent  danger, 
as  the  plan  he  had  formed,  with  such  resolution 
and  fortitude,  of  purging  the  church,  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  obstinate  and  scandalous  offenders, 
and  inflicting  severe  punishments  on  all  such  as 
vioUted  the  laws  enacted  by  the  church,  or  by 
the  Consistory,  which  was  its  representative. 
See  the  Life  of  Calvin,  composed  by  Beza,  and 
prefixed  to  his  Letters ;  Spon*B  Hist,  de  Geneve, 


and  particularly  the  notes,  t.  ii.  p.  45, 65;  Cal* 
vin*8  Letter8,andmore  especially  thoseaddressed 
to  Jacques  de  Bourgogne,  published  at  Amster- 
dam, in  8vo,  in  the  year  1744,  p.  126,  127, 
132,  153,  157.  The  party  at  Geneva,  which 
Calvin  called  the  sect  of  Libertines,  beeause 
they  defended  the  licentious  customs  of  an- 
cient times,  the  erection  of  stews,  and  such 
like  matters,  not  only  by  their  discourse  and 
their  actions,  but  even  by  force  of  arms,  was 
both  numerous  and  powerful.  But  the  courage 
and  resohttion  of  this  great  reformer  gained 
the  ascendant,  and  triumphed  over  the  opposi* 
tion  of  his  enemies. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  tumults  and  com- 
motions of  Lausanne,  in  the  Museum  Helveti- 
cum,  torn.  ii.  p.  119.  The  disputes  that  were 
carried  on  upon  this  occasion,  in  the  Palati- 
nate, which  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  Geneva,  are  recorded  by  AUingius  in  his 
Hist.  Eccles.  Palat,  and  by  Stnivius  in  his 
Hist.  Eccles.  Palat  German,  p.  212. 
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excellent  productions  which  have  been  transmitted  to  our  times.  Zuingle, 
indeed,  seemed  disposed  to  exclude  philosophy  from  the  pale  of  the  church  ;^ 
but  in  this  inconsiderate  purpose  he  had  few  followers,  and  the  succeeding 
doctors  of  the  Helvetic  church  were  soon  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  more  especially  in  controversies,  and  reseajrches 
of  a  theological  kind.  Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  year  1558,  an  academy 
was  founded  at  Geneva  by  Calvin,  whose  first  care  was  to  place  in  this 
new  seminary  a  professor  of  philosophy  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  principles  of  reasoning.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  professor  had  a 
very  limited  province  assigned  him,  being  obliged  to  confine  his  instruc- 
tions to  a  mere  interpretation  of  the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  who  at  this 
time  was  the  oracle  of  all  the  public  schools,^  and  whose  philosophical 
principles  and  method  were  exclusively  adopted  by  all  the  other  reformed 
academies,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  philosophy  of  Ramus  was  for  some 
time  preferred  by  many  of  the  doctors  of  Basil  to  that  of  the  Stagyrite.> 
The  interpreters  XXXV.  The  Reformed  church,  from  its  very  infancy, 

and  commenta-  produced  a  great  number  of  expositors  of  scripture,  whose 
tow  of  Scripture,  {gamed  and  excellent  commentaries  deserve  a  memorable 
place"^  in  the  history  of  theological  science.  The  exposition  that  Zuingle 
has  given  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  £ar 
from  being  destitute  of  merit."  He  was  succeeded  by  Bullinger,  CEcolam- 
padius,  and  Musculus,  and  also  by  others  who,  though  inferior  to  these 
great  men  in  erudition  and  genius,  deserve,  nevertheless,  a  certain  degree 
of  approbation  and  esteem.  But  the  two  divines  who  shone  with  a 
superior  and  unrivalled  lustre  in  this  learned  list  of  sacred  expositors 
were  John  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza.  The  former  composed  an  excellent 
commentary  on  almost  all  the  books  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  the  latter  pub- 
lished a  Latin  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  enriched  with  theological 
and  critical  observations,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
enjoys  at  this  day  a  considerable  part  of  the  reputation  and  applause  with 
which  it  was  crowned  at  its  first  appearance.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
to  the  honour  of  the  ^eatest  part  of  these  commentators,  that,  wisely 
neglecting  those  allegorical  significations  and  mystical  meanings  that  the 
irregular  fancies  of  former  expositors  had  attributed  to  the  terms  of  Holy 
Writ,  they  employed  their  whole  diligence  and  industry  in  investigating 
the  literal  sense,  the  ftdl  energy  of  the  words  of  scripture,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  true  intention  of  the  sacred  writer.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  these  interpreters,  and  more  especially 
Calvin,  have  been  sharply  censured  for  applying  to  the  temporal  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  Jews  several  prophecies  that  point  to  the  Messiah, 


J  Zuingle,  in  the  dedication  of  bis  book, 
De  Vera  et  FbIm  Rellgione,  to  Francis  I., 
king  of  France,  expresses  bimself  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing terms :  **  Pbilosopbise  interdictuni  est 
a  Cbristi  scbolis :  at  isti  (Sorbonistse)  foce- 
runt  earn  coelestis  yerbi  magistram." 

^  Beza,  in  hii  Epistoln  Theologies  (ep. 
xxxn.  p.  1 56),  speaks  thus :  "  Oertum  nobis 
ac  constitutum  est,  et  in  ipsis  tradendis  logicis 
et  in  ceteris  explicandis  disciplinis  ab  Aristo- 
telis  sententia  ne  tantillam  qaidem  deflec- 
tcre." 

>  See  Casp.  Brandtii  Vita  Jacobi  Arminii, 
p.  12,  13,  22. 

*"  iy^  Dr.  Mosbeim  pays  a  tribute  to 
these  great  men  of  the  Reformed  church  that 
f  cems  to  be  extorted  by  justice,  with  a  kind  of 


effort,  from  the  spirit  of  party.  He  says,  that 
Zuinglo*s  labours  are  not  contemptible ;  that 
Calyin  attempted  an  illustration  of  tbe  sacred 
writings;  that  the  New  Testament  of  Bess 
bas  not,  even  at  this  day,  entirely  lost  tlie 
reputation  it  formerly  enjoyed.  This  is  hint 
praise ;  and  therefore  the  translator  has,  with^ 
out  departing  from  tbe  tenor  of  the  author^a 
phraseology,  animated  a  little  the  coldness  of 
hia  panegyric 

°  89"  It  was  not  only  on  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  that  Zuingle  employed  hit 
yery  learned  and  excellent  labours ;  ho  ex- 
pounded tbe  book  of  Genesis,  together  with 
the  first  twenty* four  chapters  of  Exodus,  and 
gave  new  vcnions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  of 
tbe  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
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and  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  the  most  evident  and  palpahle  manner, 
and  thus  removing  some  of  the  most  striking  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
divinity  of  the  gospel.** 

The  theoiogieai  XXXVI.  The  State  of  theology,  and  the  revolutions  it 

SrforaSd*^^*^*    underwent   among  the  Helvetic  and  the  other  Reformed 
church.  churches,  were  pretty  much  the  same  with  what  it  met  with 

among  the  Lutherans.  Zuingle  was  one  of  the  first  reformed  doctors  who 
reduced  that  sacred  science  into  a  certain  sort  of  order  in  his  hook,  Con- 
cerning True  and  False  Religion,  which  contained  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  production  was  followed  by  one 
much  more  comprehensive  in  its  contents,  and  perfect  in  its  kind,  com- 
posed by  Calvin,  and  entitled.  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which 
held  in  the  Reformed  churches  the  same  rank,  authority,  and  credit,  that 
the  Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon  obtained  among  us.p  The  example 
of  Calvin  animated  the  doctors  of  his  communion,  and  produced  a  great 
number  of  writers  of  common-place  divinity,  some  more,  others  less  volu- 
minous, among  which  Musculus,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Piscator,  particularly 
excelled.  The  most  ancient  of  these  writers  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
best,  on  account  of  their  simplicity  and  clearness,  being  untainted  with 
that  affectation  of  subtlety,  and  that  scholastic  spirit,  that  have  eclipsed 
the  merit  of  many  a  good  genius.  Calvin  was  a  model  in  this  respect, 
more  especially  in  his  Institutes, — a  work  remarkable  for  the  finest 
elegance  of  style,  and  the  greatest  ease  and  perspicuity  of  expression, 
together  with  the  most  pe^ect  simplicity  of  mediod  and  clearness  of 
argument.  But  this  simplicity  was  soon  effaced  by  the  intricate  science 
of  the  schools.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  was  taught  in  almost 
aU  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  suffered  much  from  falling  into  bad 
hands,  insinuated  itself  into  the  regions  of  theology,  and  rendered  them 
barren,  thorny,  intricate,  and  gloomy,  by  the  enormous  multitude  of  bar- 
barous terms,  captious  questions,  minute  distinctions,  and  useless  sub- 
tleties, that  followed  in  its  train.4 


^  See  ^gidii  Himnii  Calvinns  Juddzans, 
published  at  Wittomberg,  in  8to,  in  the  year 
1595,  which  was  refuted  by  David  Pareus,  in 
a  book  published  the  same  year,  under  the 
title  of  Calviuus  Orthodoxus. 

P  ((7-  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the 
learned  author  of  this  history  is  a  Lutheran. 

1  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
tbe  scholastic  method  of  teaching  theology 
seems  to  have  first  infected  our  (the  Lutheran) 
church,  though  the  contagion  spread  itself, 
soon  after,  among  the  reformed  doctors.  It 
was  certainly  very  recent  in  Holland  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  synod  of  Dort.  In  this 
assembly  Maccovius,  professor  at  Franeker,  a 
man  deeply  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  was  accused  of  heresy 
by  his  colleague  Bibrand  Lubbert.  When 
the  matter  was  examined,  the  synod  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  Maccovius  was  un- 
justly accused  of  heresy;  but  that,  in  his  di- 
vinity lectures,  he  had  not  followed  that  sim> 
plicity  of  method,  and  clearness  of  expression, 
that  arc  commendable  in  a  public  teacher  of 


Christianity ;  and  that  be  rather  followed  the 
subtle  manner  of  the  scholastic  doctors,  than 
the  plun  and  unaffected  phraseology  of  the 
inspired  writers.  Tbe  decision  of  the  synod 
is  expressed  by  Walter  Balcanquhal  (in  the 
acts  of  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  that  are 
subjoined  to  his  letters  to  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
tonV  in  the  following  words :  "  Macoovium... 
nullitts  hsreseos  reum  teneri...peccasso  eum, 
quod  quibusdam  ambiguis  et  obscuris  scho- 
lasticis  phrosibus  usus  sit:  Quod  scholasti- 
cum  docendi  modam  conetur  in  Belgicis  acor 
demiis  introdttcere..«Monendum  esse  eum,  ut 
cum  Spiritu  Sancto  loquatur,  non  eum  Bellai^ 
mino  aut  Suarczio.'**  These  admonitions 
produced  but  little  eflPect  on  Maocovius,  as 
appears  by  his  theological  writings,  which  are 
richly  seasoned  with  scbolastie  wit  and  intri- 
cate speculations.  He  therefore  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  the  subtle- 
ties  of  philosophy  into  the  theological  system 
of  tbe  reformed  churches  in  Holland.  He  was 
not,  however,  alone  in  this  attempt,  but  was 
seconded  by  the  acute  Mr.  William   Ames. 


*  See  the  Acta  Svnodi  Dunl.  in  IIale*s 
Golden  Remains,  p.  161 ;  aLd  Philippi  Lim- 


borchii   Epistolar.   Eeclcsiosticar.  Collect,  p. 
574. 
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The  itate  of  pwc-  XXXVII.  The  rcfoiTOed  doctors  of  this  century  geiie- 
ticai  divinity  or  rally  concluded  their  treatises  of  didactic  theology  with  a 
morality.  delineation  of  the  moral  duties  that  are  incumbent  upon 

Christians,  and  the  rules  of  practice  that  are  prescribed  in  the  gospel. 
This  method  was  observed  by  Calvin,  and  was  foUowed  out  of  respect  for 
his  example  by  almost  all  the  divines  of  his  communion,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  their  model  and  their  guide.  This  eminent  man,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  Institutes,  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  ends  of  civil  government;  and  in  the  last  chapter  gives  the  portraiture 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  a  true  Christian,  but  in  a  much  more  concise 
manner  than  the  copiousness,  dignity,  and  importance  of  the  subject 
seemed  to  require.  The  progress  of  morality  among  the  reformed  was 
obstructed  by  the  very  same  means  that  retarded  its  improvement  among 
the  Lutherans.  It  was  neglected  amidst  the  tumult  of  controversy ;  and 
while  every  pen  was  drawn  to  maintain  certain  systems  of  doctrine,  few 
were  employed  in  cultivating  or  promoting  that  noblest  of  all  sciences, 
which  has  virtue,  life,  and  manners,  for  its  objects. 

This  master-science,  which  Calvin  and  his  associates  had  left  in  a  rude 
and  imperfect  state,  was  first  reduced  into  some  kind  of  form,  and  ex- 
plained with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision,  by  William  Per- 
kins,*^  an  English  divine,  as  the  reformed  doctors  universally  allow.  He 
was  seconded  in  his  laudable  undertaking  by  Telingius,  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, whose  writings  were  composed  in  the  Dutch  language.  It  was  by 
a  worthy  and  pious  spirit  of  emulation,  excited  by  the  example  of  these 
two  doctors,  that  William  Ames,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  professor  of 
divinity  at   Franeker,"  was  engaged  to   compose   a  complete  Body  of 


minister  of  the  English  chnrch  at  the  Hagne, 
and  several  others  of  the  same  scholastic  turn. 
This  method  of  teaching  theology  must  have 
been  in  use  among  almost  all  the  reformed  doc- 
tors before  the  synod  of  Dort,  if  we  give  credit 
to  Rpiscopius,  who,  in  the  last  discourse  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  disciples  at  Leyden,  tells  them, 
that  he  had  carefully  avoided  this  scholastic 
divinity ;  and  that  this  was  the  principal  cause 
that  had  drawn  on  him  the  vehement  hatred 
and  opposition  of  all  the  other  professors  and 
teachers  of  theology.  His  words  are  as  fol- 
low :  "•  Yidebam  veritatem  mhltarum  et 
maximarum  rerum  in  ipsa  scriptura  sacra, 
elaboratis  humsna  industria  phraaibus,  ingo* 
niosis  vocularum  fictionibns,  locbrum  commn- 
nium  artificious  texturis  exquisitis  termino- 
rum  ac  formnlamm  inventionibus  adco  invo- 
lutam,  perplexam,  et  intricatam  redditam  esse, 
ut  (Edipo  saepe  opus  esset  ad  Spbingem  illam 
theologicam  enodandam.  Ita  est,  tit  hinc 
piimse  lacrymae — Reducendam  itaque  termi- 
norum  apostolicorum  et  cuivis  obviorum  sim- 
plicitatem  semper  sequendam  putavi,  et  se- 
questrandaa,  quae  academia:  et  scholse  tanquam 
proprias  sibi  vendicant,  logicas,  philosophicaa- 
que  speculationes  et  dictiones."  See  Philippi 
Limborchii  Vita  Episcopii,  p.  123,  124. 

'  8:^  Mr.  William  Perkins  was  bom  at 
Marston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  first  year 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  educated  in  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  Fellow. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  most  &mou8  practical 


writers  and  preachers  of  his  age.  His  puri- 
tanical and  non-conforming  principles  exposed 
him  to  the  cognizance  of  the  high  commission 
court ;  but  his  peaceable  behaviour,  and  emi- 
nent reputation  in  the  learned  world,  pro- 
cured him  an  exemption  from  the  persecutiona 
that  fell  upon  his  brethren.  His  works,  which 
were  printed  in  three  volumes  folio,  afford 
abundant  proofs  of  his  piety  and  industry, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  he  died 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 

*  09*  Dr.  William  Ames,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  under  Mr.  Perkins,  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  waa 
invited  by  the  States  of  Friesland  to  the  di- 
vinity chair  in  the  university  of  Franeker, 
which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  during 
the  space  of  twelve  years,  after  which  be 
removed  to  Rotterdam,  at  the  invitation  of 
an  English  church  there,  and  became  their 
pastor.  He  was  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  and 
informed  king  Jameses  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  debates  of 
that  assembly.  Besides  his  controversial 
writings  against  the  Arminians,  he  published 
the  foUowing :  Medulla  Theologise  (the  work 
here  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mosheim);  Manu- 
ductio  Logica;  Cases  of  Conscience;  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Book  of  Psalms;  Notes  on  tbo 
First  and  Second  Epistles  of  St  Peter,  &c. 
These  productions  are  not  void  of  merit, 
considering  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written. 
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Christian  Morality/     These  writers  were  succeeded  by  others,  who  still 
threw  &rther  light  on  this  important  science. 

Theeontestaof  XXXVIII.    The  Reformed  church  was  less  disturbed 

gSSoidHbS?    during  this   century  by  sects,  divisions,  and   theological 
tmes.  disputes,  than  the  Lutheran,  which  was  often  a  prey  to 

the  most  unhappy  dissensions.  This  circumstance  is  looked  upon  by  the 
former  as  a  matter  of  triumph,  though  it  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for 
by  all  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformed  church." 
We  have,  however,  in  the  writings  of  Calvin,  an  account,  and  also  a  refu- 
tation, of  a  most  pernicious  sect  that  sprang  up  in  that  church,  and  produced 
troubles  of  a  more  deplorable  kind  than  any  that  happened  in  our  com- 
munity.* This  odious  sect,  which  assumed  the  denominations  of  Liber- 
tines and  Spiritual  Brethren  and  Sisters,  arose  in  Flanders,  was  headed  by 
Pockesius,  Ruffiis,  and  Quintin,  got  a  certain  footing  in  France  through 
the  &vour  and  protection  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  to 
Francis  I.,  and  found  patrons  in  several  of  the  Reformed  churches.^  Their 
doctrine,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known  by  the  writings  of  Calvin  and  its  other 
antagonists  (for  these  fanatics  published  no  account  of  their  tenets  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge),  amounted  to  the  following  propositions  :  "  That 
the  Deity  was  the  sole  operating  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  imme- 
diate aiithor  of  all  human  actions ;  that,  consequently,  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil,  that  had  been  established  with  respect  to  these  actions,  were 
false  and  groundless,  and  that  men  could  not,  properly  speaking,  commit 
sin ;  that  religion  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  spirit,  or  rational  soul,  with 
the  Supreme  Being ;  that  all  those  who  had  attained  this  happy  union,  by 
sublime  contemplation  and  elevation  of  mind,  were  then  allowed  to  indulge, 
without  exception  or  restraint,  their  appetites  and  passions  ;  that  all  their 
actions  and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly  innocent ;  and  that,  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  Deity."  These  extravagant 
tenets  resemble,  in  such  a  striking  manner,  the  opinions  of  the  Beghards, 
or  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  that  it  appears  to  me,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  Libertines,  or  Spirituals,  now  under  consideration,  were  no  more 
than  a  remnant  of  that  ancient  sect.  The  place  of  their  origin  confirms 
this  hypothesis ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  Flanders  almost  swarmed  with  licentious  fanatics  of  this  kind. 
Aod  with  the  XXXIX.  We  must  not  confound,  as  is  fipequently  done, 

Libertines  of       with  these  fanatics,  another  kind  of  Libertines,  whom  Cal- 
Oeneva.  ^^  ^^  ^  combat,  and  who  gave  him  much  trouble  and 

perplexity  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  ministry,  I  mean  the 
Libertines  of  Geneva.     These  were  rather  a  cabal  of  rakes  than  a  sect  of 


*  ft^  In  the  Dedication  and  Preface  of 
his  famoui  book  De  Conscienlia  et  ejus  jare, 
Dr.  Amet  observei  (Pne&t.  p.  3.),  that  an 
excessive  zeal  for  doctrine  had  produced  an 
nnbai^y  neglect  of  morality,  ^  Quod  heec 
pars  prophetis  («'.  e,  morality)  haetenus  minus 
fuerit  exculta,  hoc  inde  fuit,  quod  primipilares 
nostri  perpetno  in  acie  adversus  hostes  pugnare 
fidem  propugnare,  et  aream  ecclesia  purgare, 
necessitate  quadam  cogebantur,  ita  ut  agros 
et  Ytneas  plantare  et  rigare  non  potuerint  ex 
▼oto,  sicut  bello  ferrente  usu  venire  solet.** 
The  address  to  the  students  of  Franeker, 
which  is  subjoined  to  this  book,  under  the 
title  of  Paneuesis  ad  Stndiosos,  &c.,  deserves 
to  bo  perused,  as  it  confirms  farther  what  has 
been  already  observed   with  respect   to   the 


neglect  of  the  science  of  morality.  **  Theologi 
(says  he)  prsclare  se  instructos  putant  ad 
omnes  officii  sui  partes,  si  dogmata  tantum 
intelligant  Neque  tamen  omnia  dogmata 
scrutantur,  sed  ilia  sola,  que  praedpue  solent 
agitari  et  in  controversiam  vocari.** 

*  0^  Dr.  Mosheim  ought  to  have  given 
us  a  hint  of  his  manner  of  accounting  for  this, 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  having  been  some- 
what at  a  loss  for  a  favourable  solution. 

*  (^  Why  all  these  comparisons?  Our 
author  seems,  on  some  occasions,  to  tinge  his 
historical  relation  with  the  spirit  of  party. 

^  See  Calvini  **  Instructio  adversus  fanati- 
cam  et  furiosam  sectam  Libertinomm,  qui  se 
spirituales  vocant,'*  in  Tractatibus  ejus  Tbeo- 
logicis. 
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fanatics.  For  they  made  no  pretences  to  any  religious  system,  but  pleaded 
only  for  the  liberty  of  leading  voluptuous  and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal 
was  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  licentious  citizens,  who  could  not 
bear  the  severe  discipline  of  Calvin,  who  punished  with  rigour,  not  only 
dissolute  manners,  but  also  whatever  carried  the  aspect  of  irreligion  and 
impiety.  This  irregular  troop  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  licentiousness 
and  dissipation  that  had  reigned  in  their  city  before  the  Reformation,  pleaded 
for  the  continuance  of  those  brothels,  banquetings,  and  other  entertain- 
ments of  a  sensual  kind,  which  the  regulations  of  Calvin  were  designed  to 
abolish,  and  employed  all  the  bitterness  of  reproach  and  invective,  all  the 
resources  of  fraud  and  violence,  all  the  powers  of  faction,  to  accomplish 
their  purpose.*  In  this  turbulent  cabal,  there  were  several  persons,  who 
were  not  only  notorious  for  their  dissolute  and  scandalous  manner  of  living, 
but  also  for  their  atheistical  impiety  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  Of  this 
odious  class  was  Gruet,  who  attacked  Calvin  with  the  utmost  animosity 
and  fury,  calling  him  bishop  Asculanensis,  the  new  pope,  and  branding  him 
with  other  contumelious  denominations  of  a  like  nature.  This  Gruet  de- 
nied the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion^  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
diiference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  rejected,  with  disdain,  the  doc- 
trines that  are  held  the  most  sacred  among  Christians  ;  for  which  impieties 
he  was  at  last  brought  before  the  civil  tribunals,  in  the  year  1550,  and  was 
condemned  to  death. ^ 

cairin's  disputes  XL.  The  opposition  that  was  made  to  Calvin  did  not  end 
with  Castaiio,  here.  He  had  contests  of  another  kind  to  sustain  against 
those  who  could  not  relish  his  theological  system,  and,  more  especially 
his  melancholy  and  discouraging  doctrine  in  relation  to  eternal  and  ab- 
solute decrees.  These  adversaries  felt,  by  a  disagreeable  experience,  the 
warmth  and  violence  of  his  haughty  temper,  and  that  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction that  arose  from  an  over-jealous  concern  for  his  honour,  or  rather  for 
his  unrivalled  supremacy.  He  would  not  suffer  them  to  remain  at  Greneva ; 
nay,  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  being  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity 
of  his  passions,  he  accused  them  of  crimes,  from  which  they  have  been  fully 
absolved  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  unprejudiced  posterity."  Among 
these  victims  of  Calvin's  unlimited  power  and  excessive  zeal,  we  may  reckon 
Sebastian  Castaiio,  master  of  the  public  school  at  Geneva,  who,  though  not 
exempt  from  failings,*  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  probity,  and  was  also  re- 
markable for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  elegance  of  his  taste.  As 
this  learned  man  could  not  approve  of  all  the  measures  that  were  followed, 
nor  indeed  of  all  the  opinions  that  were  entertained  by  Calvin  and  his 
colleagues,  and  particularly  that  of  absolute  and  unconditional  predestina- 
tion, he  was  deposed  from  his  ofHce  in  the  year  1544,  and  banished  the 
city.  The  magistrates  of  Basil  received  nevertheless  this  ingenious  exile, 
and  gave  him  the  Greek  professorship  in  their  university.** 


'  Spoii*8  Histoire  de  Geneve,  torn.  ii.  p. 
44,  ia  the  Notes  of  the  editor,  in  the  edition 
in  r2mo,  published  at  Geneva  in  1730. 

7  Id.  torn.  ii.  p.  47,  in  the  Notes. 

'  At  this  day,  we  may  venture  to  speak 
thus  freely  of  the  rash  decisions  of  Calvin, 
since  even  the  doctors  of  Geneva,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  Refbrmed  churches,  inge- 
nuously acknowledge  that  the  eminent  talents 
and  excellent  qualities  of  that  great  man  were 
accompanied  with  groat  defects,  for  which, 
however,  they  plead  indulgence,  in  considera- 
tion   of  bis  services    and  virtues.      See  the 


Notes  to  Spends  Histoire  de  Geneve,  tom.  U* 
p.  110;  as  also  the  Preface  to  Calvin*s  Let- 
ters to  Jacques  de  Bouigogne,  p.  19. 

*  See  Bay1e*s  Dictionary,  at  the  article 
Castaiio,  in  -which  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
that  learned  man  seem  to  be  impartially  and 
accurately  examined. 

^  See  Uytenbogard*s  Ecclesiastical  II  ia- 
tory,  written  in  Dutch,  part  II.  p.  70 — 73, 
where  that  author  endeavours  to  defend  the 
innocence  of  Castaiio.  See  also  Colomoaai 
Italia  Oricutalir,  p.  09  ;  Baylors  Diet.  tom.  i. 
p.  792. 


With  Bolaec, 
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XLI.  A  like  fate  happened  to  Jerome  Bolsec,  a  French 
monk  of  the  Carmelite  order,  who,  though  much  inferior  to 
Castalio  in  genius  and  learning,  was  nevertheless  judged  worthy  of  esteem, 
on  account  of  the  motive  that  brought  him  to  Geneva ;  for  it  was  a  convic- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  the  protestant  religion  that  engaged  him  to  abandon 
the  monastic  retreats  of  superstition,  and  to  repair  to  this  city,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  physic.     His  imprudence,  however,  was  great,  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  misfortunes  that  befell  him.     It  led  him,  in 
the  year  1551,  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  full  congregation,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  divine  worship,  and  to  declaim,  in  the  most  indecent  manner, 
against  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees :  for  which  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
and  soon  after  sent  into  banishment.     He  then  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  published  the  most  bitter 
and  slanderous  libels,  in  which  the  reputation,  conduct,  and  morals  of  Cal- 
vin and  Beza  were  cruelly  attacked.^       From  this  treatment  of  Bolsec 
arose  the  misunderstanding  between  Calvin  and  Jacques  de  Bourgogne ;  a 
man  illustrious  by  his  descent  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  was  Cal- 
vin's great  patron  and  intimate  friend,  and  who  had  settled  at  Geneva  with 
no  other  view  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  him.    Jacques 
de  Bourgogne  had  employed  Bolsec  as  his  physician,  and  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  his  services,  that  he  endeavoured  to  support  him  and  to  prevent 
his  being  ruined  by  the  enmity  and  authority  of  Calvin.     This  incensed 
the  latter  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  turned  the  force  of  his  resentment  against 
this  illustrious  nobleman,  who,  to    avoid    his  vengeance,  removed  from 
Geneva,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  rural  retreat.*^ 

XLI  I.  Bemardine  Ochinus,  a  native  of  Sienna,  and  be- 
fore his  conversion  general  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  was, 
in  the  year  1543,  banished  from  Switzerland,  in  consequence  of  a  sen- 
tence passed  upon  him  by  the  Helvetic  church.  This  proselyte,  who  was  a 
man  of  a  fertile  imagination,  and  a  lively  and  subtle  turn  of  mind,  had  been 
invited  to  Zurich  as  pastor  of  the  Italian  church  established  in  that  city. 
But  the  freedom,  or  rather  the  licentiousness,  of  his  sentiments,  exposed 
him  justly  to  the  displeasure  of  those  who  had  been  his  patrons  and  pro* 
tectors.  For,  among  many  other  opinions  very  different  from  those  that  were 
commonly  received,  he  maintained,  that  the  law  which  confined  a  husband 
to  one  wife,  was  susceptible  of  exceptions  in  certain  cases.  In  his  writings 
also  he  propagated  several  notions  that  were  repugnant  to  the  theological 
system  of  the  Helvetic  doctors,  and  pushed  his  inquiries  into  many  subjects 
of  importance,  with  a  boldness  and  freedom  that  were  by  no  means  suitable 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Some  have,  how- 
ever, undertaken  his  defence,  and  have  alleged  in  his  behalf,  that  the  errors 
he  maintained  at  the  time  of  his  banishment,  (when  worn  out  with  age,  and 
oppressed  with  poverty,  he  was  rather  an  object  of  compassion,  than  of  re- 
sentment,) were  not  of  such  a  heinous  nature  as  to  justify  so  severe  a 
punishment.  However  that  may  have  been,  this  unfortunate  exile  retired 
into  Poland,  where  he  embraced  the  communion  of  the  Anti-trinitarians 
and  Anabaptists,*  and  ended  his  days  in  the  year  1564.' 


And  with  Oehinua. 


«  See  B«ylc'f  Diet  at  the  article  Bolsec ; 
Spon*t  Hiat.  de  Geneve,  torn.  iL  p.  55,  in  the 
Notea;  Biblioth.  Raiaonn^c,  torn,  xzxii.  p. 
446,  torn,  xzziv.  p.  409. 

*  See  Lettrca  dc  Calvin  a  Jacques  de  Bour- 
gogne, Preface,  p.  8;  La  Biblioth^que  Rai- 
sonn^  torn,  zxxii.  p.  444,  torn,  xxxiv.  p.  406. 

*  Bovcrii  Annalea  Capucinorum ;  together 
with  a  book  entitled,  La  Guerre  S<:raphique, 


on  Uiitoire  des  Perils  qu*a  couni  la  Barbe  dea 
Capuchins,  livr.  ii.  p.  147,  livr.  iii.  p.  190, 
230 ;  Observationes  Ilalenses  Latins,  torn, 
iy.  Obserr.  zz.  p.  406,  torn.  t.  ObwrT.  i. 
p.  3 ;  Bayle*s  Diction,  at  the  article  Ochin ; 
Christ  SandU  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinitar.  p.  4; 
Nioeron,  Mcmoires  pour  scrvir  k  rHistoire 
des  Hommes  lllastrcs,  torn.  xtx.  p.  1 66. 
'  C^T^  Ochinus  did  not  leave  the  accusa- 


The  controversy 
between  the 
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XLIII.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  those  very  doctors 
^     ^  ,  „         who  animadverted  with  such  severity  upon  all  those  who 

church  of  Enff-       «•■  ...  -  «»*.^i«i 

land  and  the        dared  to  dissent  from  any  part  of  their  theological  system, 
Puritane.  thought  proper,  nevertheless,  to  behave  with  the  greatest 

circumspection,  and  the  most  pacific  spirit  of  mildness,  in  the  long  contro- 
versy that  was  carried  on  with  such  animosity  between  the  Puritans,  and 
the  abettors  of  episcopacy  in  England.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  could 
not  but  stand  well  affected  to  the  Puritans,  who  were  stedfast  defenders 
of  the  discipline  and  sentiments  of  the  Helvetic  church  ;  so,  on  the  other, 
they  were  connected  with  the  episcopal  doctors  by  the  bonds  of  Christian 
communion  and  fraternal  love.  In  this  critical  situation,  their  whole 
thoughts  were  turned  towards  reconciliation  and  peace ;  and  they  exhorted 
their  brethren  the  Puritans  to  put  on  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  forbearance 
towards  the  episcopal  church,  and  not  to  break  the  bonds  of  charity  and 
communion  with  its  rulers  or  its  members.  Such  was  the  gentle  spirit  of 
the  doctors  of  Switzerland  towards  the  church  of  England,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  treatment  the  greatest  part  of  the  Reformed  had  received  firom 
that  church,  which  constantly  insisted  on  the  divine  origin  of  its  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  and  scarcely  allowed  the  other  reformed  communities 
the  privileges,  or  even  the  denomination,  of  a  true  church.  The  modera- 
tion of  the  Helvetic  doctors  was  the  dictate  of  prudence.  They  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  contend  with  a  generous  and  flourishing  people,  nor 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  mighty  queen,  whose  authority  seemed  to 
extend  not  only  to  her  own  dominions,  but  even  to  the  United  Provinces, 
which  were  placed  in  her  neighbourhood,  and,  in  some  measure,  under  her 
protection.  Nor  did  the  apprehensions  of  a  general  schism  in  the  Reformed 
church  contribute  a  little  to  render  them  meek,  moderate,  and  pacific.  It 
is  one  thing  to  punish  and  excommunicate  a  handful  of  weak  and  unsup- 
ported individuals,  who  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  by 
the  introduction  of  opinions,  which,  though  neither  highly  absurd,  nor  of 
dangerous  consequence,  have  yet  the  demerit  of  novelty;  and  another 
to  irritate,  or  promote  divisions  in  a  flourishing  church,  which,  though 
weakened  more  or  less  by  intestine  feuds,  is  yet  both  powerful  and  respect- 
able in  a  high  degree.  Besides,  the  dispute  between  the  church  of  England 
and  the  other  Reformed  churches  did  not,  as  yet,  turn  upon  points  of  doc- 
trine, but  only  on  the  rites  of  external  worship  and  the  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  in  process  of 
time,  nay,  soon  after  the  period  now  under  consideration,  certain  religious 
doctrines  were  introduced  into  the  debate  between  the  two  churches,  that 
contributed  much  to  widen  the  breach,  and  to  cast  the  prospect  of  recon- 
ciliation to  a  distance.^ 


tions  of  his  adTersaries  without  a  reply;  be 
published,  in  Italian,  Five  Books  of  Apology 
for  his  character  and  conduct,  which  were 
printed,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  of 
them,  by  Seb.  Castalio,  without  the  date  of 
tbe  year.  The  Geneva  edition  of  this  apo- 
logy bears  date  1554,  and  is  in  8to.  There 
is  a  German  edition  in  4  to,  published  (accord- 
ing to  Vogtius,  Catal.  Lib.  Rar.  p.  430)  in 
the  year  1556.  That  copy  in  the  Jena  li- 
brary bears  date  1559.  See  Mylius'  Memor. 
Acad.  Jenens.  C.  c.  p.  432.  Beza,  in  his 
letters  to  Dudithios,  insults  the  memory  of 
Ochinus,  and  pretends  to  justify  the  severity 
with  which  he  wss  treated,  in  such  a  taunting 
and   uncharitable  manner  as  does  him  little 


credit.  See  his  Epist  Theolog.  GeneTse^ 
1575,  in  12mo,  Epist.  i.  p.  10,  and  Ep.  81. 
What  the  writers  of  the  Romish  church  have 
laid  to  the  chaise  of  Ochinus,  may  be  seen  in 
the  life  of  Cardinal  Commendoni,  written  by 
Gratiani,  bishop  of  Amelia,  (and  published  in 
a  French  translation  by  the  eloquent  Fleehier, 
bishop  of  Nismcs,)  B.  2,  C.  9,  pp.  138—149. 
N. 

'  0^  All  the  protestant  divines  of  tbe 
Reformed  church,  whether  Puritans  orotben, 
seemed,  indeed,  hitherto  of  one  mind  about 
the  doctrines  of  faith.  But,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there 
arose  a  party,  which  were  first  for  softening,  and 
then  for  overthrowing  the  received  opinions 
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Many  penoni  of         XLIY .  That  the  Reformed  church  abounded,  during  this 

«nd'iSrff"*°*    century,  with  great  and  eminent  men,  justly  celebrated  for 

among  the  Ee-     their  illustrious  talents  and  universal  learning,  is  too  well 

*»""»«^  known  to   stand  in  need  of  any  proof.      Besides  Calvin, 

Zoingle,  and  Beza,  who  exhibited  to  the  republic  of  letters  very  striking 

instances  of  genius  and  erudition,  we  may  place  in  the  list  of  those  who 

have  gained  an  immortal  name  by  their  writings,  CEcolampadius,  Bullinger, 

Farel,  Viret,  Martyr,  Bibliander,  Musculus,   Pelican,  Lavater,  Hospinian, 

Ursinus,    Cranmer,   archbishop   of  Canterbury,    Szegedinus,    and   many 

others,  whose  names  and  merits  are  recorded  by  the  writers  of  philological 

history,  and  particularly  by  Melchior  Adam,  Antony  Wood,  and  Daniel 

Neal,  the  learned  and  industrious  author  of  the  History  of  the  Puritans. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    ANABAPTISTS    OR    MENNONITES. 


Theorigliiorthe 
Anabaptbts 


I.  The  true  origin  of  that  sect,  which  acquired  the  de- 
nomination of  Anabaptists*  by  their  administering  anew 
the  rite  of  baptism  to  those  who  came  over  to  their  com- 


o>iieenitng  predeatination,  perseverance,  free- 
will, effectual  grace,  and  the  extent  of  Cbrist's 
radeaiptioii.  These  are  the  doctrines  to  which 
Dr.  Motlieim  alludes  in  this  passage.  The 
dergy  of  the  episcopal  church  began  to  lean 
towards  the  notions  concemiag  these  intricate 
points,  which  Arminius  propagated  some  time 
after  this;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Puritans  adhered  rigorously  to  the  system  of 
Calvin.  Several  episcopal  doctors  remained 
attached  to  the  same  system,  and  all  these 
abettors  of  Calvinism,  whether  episcopal  or 
presbyteriao,  were  called  doctrinal  Puritans. 

*  The  modem  Mennonites  reject  the  deno- 
niiiation  of  Anabaptists,  and  also  disavow  the 
custom  of  repeating  the  ceremony  of  baptism, 
from  whence  this  denomination  is  derived. 
They  acknowledge  that  the  ancient  Anabap- 
ti%ts  practised  the  repetition  of  baptism  to 
thoae  who  joined  them  from  other  Christian 
chmches;  but  they  maintain,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  custom  is  at  present  abolished 
by  fitf  the  greatest  part  of  their  community. 
See  Herm.  Schyn*s  Uistoriae  Mennonitarum 
Plenior  Deductio,  cap.  ii.  p.  32.  But  here, 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  these  good  men 
f<nget  that  ingenuous  candour  and  simplicity, 
of  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  make  such 
ostentation,  and  have  recourse  to  artifice,  in 
OTder  to  disguise  the  true  cause  and  origin  of 
the  denomination  in  question.  They  pretend, 
for  instance,  that  the  Anabaptists,  their  an- 
cestors, were  so  called  from  their  baptizing  a 
second  time  all  adult  persons,  who  left  other 
diurcbes  to  enter  into  their  communion.  But 
it  u  certain  that  the  denomination  in  ques- 
tion was  given  them,  not  only  on  this  account, 
bat  also,  and  indeed  principally,  from  the  fol- 
lowing consideration ;  that  they  did  not  look 


upon  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  or  at  a  tender  age,  as  rendered  by 
the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  true 
members  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  there- 
fore insisted  upon  their  being  re-baptized,  in 
order  to  their  being  received  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Anabaptists.  It  is  likewise  cer- 
tain, that  all  the  churches  of  that  communion, 
however  they  may  vary  in  other  respects,  and 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  tenets  and 
practices,  agree  nevertheless  in  this  opinion, 
and  as  yet  persevere  obstinately  in  it.  In  a 
more  especial  manner  are  the  ancient  Flem- 
ish Anabaptists  entitled  to  this  denomination  ; 
for  they  not  only  re-baptize  the  children  that 
have  been  already  baptized  in  other  churches, 
but  even  observe  the  same  method  with  respect 
to  persons  that  are  come  to  tlie  years  of  reason 
and  discretion.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, the  different  sects  of  Anabaptists 
deal  in  the  same  manner  one  with  another ; 
each  sect  re-baptizcs  thf  persons  that  enter 
into  its  communion,  although  they  have  al- 
ready received  that  sacrament  in  another  sect 
of  the  same  denomination  ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  conduct  is,  that  each  sect  considers  its 
baptism  alone  as  pure  and  valid.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  observed  that  there  is  another  class  of 
Anabaptists,  called  Waterlandians,  who  are 
more  moderate  in  their  principles,  and  wiser  in 
all  respects  than  those  now  mentioned,  and  who 
do  not  pretend  to  re-baptize  adult  persons,  who 
have  already  been  baptized  in  other  Christian 
churches,  or  in  other  sects  of  their  own  d^ 
nomination.  This  moderate  class  are,  how- 
ever, with  propriety,  termed  Anabaptists,  on 
account  of  their  re-baptizing  such  as  had  re- 
ceived the  baptismal  rite  in  a  state  of  infancy 
or  childhood.     The  patrons  of  this  sect  seem, 
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munion,  and  derived  that  of  Mennonites,  from  the  famous  man  to  whom 
they  owe  the  greatest  part  of  their  present  felicity,  is  hid  in  the  remote 
depths  of  antiquity,  and  is,  of  consequence,  extremely  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained.^ This  uncertainty  will  not  appear  stLrprising,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  this  sect  started  up  all  of  a  sudden,  in  several  countries,  at  the 
same  point  of  time,  under  leaders  of  different  talents  and  different  inten- 
tions, and  at  the  very  period  when  the  first  contests  of  the  Reformers 
with  the  Roman  pontiffs  drew  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  employed 
the  pens  of  the  learned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  all  other  objects  and 
incidents  almost  matters  of  indifference.  The  modern  Mennonites  not 
only  consider  themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the  Waldenses,  who  were 
so  grievously  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  despotic  heads  of  the  Roman 


indeed,  Terj   stadious  to  conceal  a  practice 
which  thej  cannot  deny  to  take  place  among 
them ;  and  their  eagerness  to  conceal  it  arises 
from  an  apprehension  of  reviving  the  hatred 
and  wvorities  which  formerlj  pursued  them. 
Thej  are  afraid  lest,  hj  acknowledging  the 
trath,  the  modem  Mennonites  should  be  consi- 
dered as  the  descendants  of  those  flagitious  and 
fanatical  Anabaptists  of  Manster,  whose  enormi- 
ties rendered  their  very  name  odious  to  all  true 
Christians.     All  this  appears  evident  from  the 
following  passi^  in  Schyn's  Historise  Men- 
nonitarum  Plenior  Deductio,  torn.  ii.  p.  82, 
where  that  author  pretends  to  prove  that  his 
brethren    are  unjustly  stigmatized  with   the 
odious    denomination   of  Anabaptists.      His 
words  are  :  "  Anabaptismus  ille  plane  obsolevit 
et  a  multis  retro  annis  nemincm  cujuscun- 
que  seclse  Cbristianae  fidei,  juxta  mandatum 
Christi  baptizatum,  dnm  ad  nostras  Ecclesias 
transire  cupit,  rebaptizaverunt  :**  i.  e.  ^*  That 
species  of  Anabaptism   with  which    \ro   are 
charged  exists  no  longer,  nor  has  it  happened 
during  the  space  of  many  years  past,  that  any 
person  professing   Christianity,  of  whatever 
church  or  sect  he  may  have  been,  and  who 
had  been  previously  baptized  according  to  the 
commandment  of  Christ,  has  boon  re- baptized 
upon  his  entering  into  our  communion/*     This 
passage  would,  at  first  sight,  induce  an  inatten- 
tive reader  to  imagine  that  there  is  no  snch 
thing  among  the  modern  Monnonitcs  as  the 
custom  of  re-baptizing  those  who  enter  into 
their  community.     But  the  words,  **  Jazta 
mandatum  Christi,*^  i.  e.  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  Christ,  discovers  sufficiently  the 
artifice  and  fraud  that  lie  hid  in  this  apology; 
for  the  Anabaptists  maintain  that  there  is  no 
commandment  of  Christ  in  favour  of  infant 
baptism.     Moreover,  we  see  the  whole  fallacy 
exposed  by  what  the  author  adds  to  the  scu- 
tenoe    already   quoted  :  "  Sed  ilium   etiam 
adultorum  baptismum  ut  sufficientem  agnos- 
cunt.**     Nevertheless,  this  author,  as  if  he  had 
perfectly  proved  his  point,  concludes,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  that  the  odious  name  of  Ana- 
baptisti  cannot  be  given,  with  any  propriety, 
to  the  Mennonites  at  this  day  :  "  Quare  (aays 
he)  vorissimum   est,   illud  odloium  nomen 
Anabaptistantm  illis  non  convenii*c.**     In  this, 
however,  he  is  certainly  misUikcn ;  and  the 


name  in  question  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
modem  Mennonites  as  it  was  to  the  sect  from 
which  they  descend,  since  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  Mennonites  maintain,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists, 
that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  destitute  of 
validity,  and  consequently  are  very  carefiil  in 
re-baptizing  their  proselytes,  notwithstanding 
their  having  been  baptized  in  their  tender 
years  in  other  Christian  churches.  Many  cir- 
cumstances persuade  me  that  the  declarations 
and  representations  of  things  given  by  the  mo- 
dem Mennonites  arc  not  always  worthy  of 
credit.  Unhappily  instrartcd  by  the  misoiirs 
and  calamities  in  which  their  oneestors  were 
involved,  they  were  anxiously  careful  to  con- 
ceal entirely  those  tenets  and  laws  that  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  sect ; 
while  they  embellish  what  they  cannot  totally 
conceal,  and  disguise  with  the  greatest  art  such 
of  their  institutions  as  otherwise  might  appear 
of  a  pernicious  tendency,  and  might  expose 
them  to  censure. 

^  The  writers  for  and  againat  the  Anabap- 
tists are  amply  enumerated  by  Casper  Sagit- 
tariua,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Histor.  Eccles. 
torn.  i.  p.  820',  and  Christ.  M.  Pfiiffius,  in 
his  Introduct  in  Histor.  Liter.  TheologiK, 
part  II.  p.  349.  Add  to  these  a  modem 
writer,  and  a  Mennonite  preacher,  Herman 
Schyn,  who  published  at  Amsterdam,  in 
8vo,  in  the  year  1729,  his  Historia  Men- 
nonitar.,  and,  in  1729,  his  Plenior  Deduetio 
Histor.  Mennonit  These  two  books,  thongh 
they  do  not  deserve  the  title  of  a  History  of 
the  Mennonites,  are  nevertheless  useful,  in 
order  to  come  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  this  sect;  for  this  author  is  nutrh 
more  intent  upon  defending  his  brethren 
against  the  accusations  and  reproaches  with 
which  they  have  been  loaded  than  careful  in 
tracing  out  the  origin,  progress,  and  revolutions 
of  their  sect.  And,  indeed,  after  all,  the  Men- 
nonites have  not  much  reason  to  boast  either 
of  the  extraordinary  learning  or  dexterity  of 
this  their  patron ;  nay,  it  is  even  to  be  ima- 
gined, that  they  may  easily  find  a  more  able 
defender.  For  an  accurate  account  of  the 
Mennonite  historians,  and  their  confessions  of 
faith,  see  Jo.  Christ.  Kocheri  Bibliothcca 
Thcol.  Symbolics,  p.  461. 
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church,  but  pretend,  moreover,  to  be  the  purest  offspring  of  these  respect- 
able sufferers,  being  equally  averse  to  all  principles  of  rebellion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  suggestions  of  fanaticism  on  the  other.^^  Their  adver- 
saries, on  the  contrary,  represent  them  as  the  descendants  of  those  turbu- 
lent and  furious  Anabaptists,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  involved 
Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  more  especially  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  in  such  scenes  of  blood,  perplexity,  and  distress  ;  and  allege, 
that  terrified  by  the  dreadful  £Eite  of  their  associates,  and  also  influenced 
by  the  moderate  counsels  and  wise  injunctions  of  Mennon,  they  abandoned 
the  ferocity  of  their  primitive  enthusiasm,  and  were  gradually  brought  to 
a  better  mind.  After  having  examined  these  two  different  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  Anabaptists  with  the  utmost  attention  and  impartiality, 
I  have  found  that  neither  of  them  is  exactly  conformable  to  truth. 
The  most  probable  II.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Men- 
SSn'oAhe**  nonites  are  not  entirely  mistaken  when  they  boast  of  their 
Anabsptiiu.  descent  from  the  Waldenses,  Petrobrussians,  and  other 
ancient  sects,  who  are  usually  considered  as  witnesses  of  the  truth,  in  the 
times  of  universal  darkness  and  superstition.  Before  the  rise  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  there  lay  concealed,  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  many  per- 
sons, who  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  following  doctrine,  which  the  Wal- 
denses, WicklifStes,  and  Hussites,  had  maintained,  some  in  a  more  dis- 
guised, and  others  in  a  more  open  and  public  manner ;  viz.  **  That  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  visible  church  he  had  established  upon  earth, 
was  an  assembly  of  true  and  real  saints,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  inacces- 
sible to  the  wicked  and  unrighteous,  and  also  exempt  from  all  those  insti- 
tutions which  human  prudence  suggests,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  iniquity, 
or  to  correct  and  reform  transgressors."  This  maxim  is  the  true  source 
of  all  the  peculiarities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Mennonites ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  these  peculiarities  were  approved  of  by  many  of  those  who,  before 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  entertained  the  notion  already  mentioned, 
relating  to  the  visible  church  of  Christ.*  There  were,  however,  different 
ways  of  thinking  among  the  different  members  of  this  sect,  with  respect 
to  the  methods  of  attaining  to  such  a  perfect  church-establishment  as  they 
had  in  view.  Some  who  were  of  a  fanatical  complexion  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  were  persuaded  on  the  other,  that  such  a  visible  church  as  they  had 
modelled  out  in  fancy,  could  not  be  realized  by  the  power  of  man,  enter- 
tained the  pleasing  hope,  that  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  would  erect  to 
himself  a  holy  church,  exempt  from  every  degree  of  blemish  and  im- 
purity, and  would  set  apart,  for  the  execution  of  this  grand  design,  a 
certain  number  of  chosen  instruments,  divinely  assisted  and  prepared  for 
this  work,  by  the  extraordinary  succours  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Others,  of 
a  more  prudent  and  rational  turn  of  mind,  entertained  different  views 
of  this  matter.  They  neither  expected  stupendous  miracles,  nor  extra- 
ordinary revelations ;  since  they  were  persuaded,  that  it  was  possible, 
by  human  wisdom,  industry,  and  vignance,  to  purify  the  church  from  the 


^  See  Henn.  Schyn,  Plenior  Dcductio  Hi»- 
ior.  Mennon.  cmp.  i.  p.  2,  as  also  a  Dutch 
work,  eotiUod,  Galenus  Abrahamzon,  Verde- 
digiDg  der  Christenen,  die  Doopsgtainde  ge- 
namd  Worden,  p.  29. 

'  See  for  an  account  of  the  religions  senti- 
ments of  the  Waldenses,  Li mborch^s  excellent 
History  of  the   Inquisition,   translated  into 


English  by  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler, 
book  I.  chap.  viii.  It  appears  from  undoubted 
testimonies,  that  the  WickliflStes  and  Hussites 
did  not  differ  extremely  from  the  Waldenses, 
concerning  the  point  under  consideration. 

6:>  See  also  Lydii  Waldensia,  and  Allix*s 
Ancient  Ch arches  of  Piedmont,  ch.  xxii — 
xxvi.  p.  211— 280.     N. 
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contagion  of  the  wicked,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  simplicity  of  its  original 
constitution,  provided  that  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians could  hut  recover  their  lost  dignity  and  lustre. 

III.  The  drooping  spirits  of  these  people,  who  had  heen  dispersed 
through  many  countries,  and  persecuted  every  where  with  the  greatest 
severity,  were  revived  when  they  were  informed  that  Luther,  seconded  by 
several  persons  of  eminent  piety,  had  successfully  attempted  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church.  Then  they  spoke  with  openness  and  freedom,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  fanatical,  as  well  as  the  prudence  of  the  wise,  disco- 
vered themselves  in  their  natural  colours.  Some  of  them  imagined,  that 
the  time  was  now  come  in  which  God  himself  was  to  dwell  vdth  his 
servants  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  celestial  succours,  and  to  establish 
upon  earth  a  kingdom  truly  spiritual  and  divine.  Others,  less  sanguine 
and  chimerical  in  their  expectations,  flattered  themselves,  nevertheless, 
with  the  fond  hopes  of  the  approach  of  that  happy  period,  in  which  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  which  had  been  so  long  expected  in  vain,  was 
to  be  accomplished,  under  the  divine  protection,  by  the  labours  and  coun- 
sels of  pioHs  and  eminent  men.  This  sect  was  soon  joined  by  great 
nimibers,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  sudden  revolutions  of  this  nature,  by 
many  persons,  whose  characters  and  capacities  were  very  different,  though 
their  views  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  same  object.  Their  progress  was 
rapid;  for,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  their  discourses,  visions,  and 
predictions,  excited  commotions  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  drew  into 
their  communion  a  prodigious  multitude,  whose  ignorance  rendered  them 
easy  victims  to  the  illusions  of  enthusiasm.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  as  the  leaders  of  this  sect  had  fallen  into  that  erroneous  and 
chimerical  notion,  that  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  they  expected, 
was  to  be  exempt  from  every  kind  of  vice,  and  from  the  smallest  degree 
of  imperfection  and  corruption,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  plan  of 
reformation  proposed  by  Luther.  They  looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath 
the  sublimity  of  their  views,  and,  consequently,  undertook  a  more  perfect 
reformation,  or,  to  express  more  properly  their  visionary  enterprise,  they 
proposed  to  found  a  true  church,  entirely  spiritual,  and  truly  divine. 
The  firtt  motions         ^^'  ^'  ^^  difficult  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the  par- 

of  theAnabap-  ticular  spot  that  gave  birth  to  that  seditious  and  pestilen- 
tial sect  of  Anabaptists,  whose  tumultuous  and  desperate 
attempts  were  equally  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  civil 
interests  of  mankind.  Whether  they  first  arose  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
or  the  Netherlands,  i»,  as  yet,  a  matter  of  debate,  whose  decision  is  of  no 
great  importance.*  It  is  most  probable,  that  several  persons  of  this  odious 
class  maide  their  appearance,  at  the  same  time,  in  different  countries ;  and 
we  may  fix  this  period  soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
when  Luther  arose  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Rome.  This  appears 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  especially  from  this  striking  one,  that 
the  first  Anabaptist  doctors  of  any  eminence,  were,  almost  all,  heads  and 
leaders  of  particular  and  separate  sects.  For  it  must  be  careMly  observed, 
that  though  all  those  projectors  of  a  new,  unspotted,  and  perfect  church, 
were  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of  Anabaptists,  on 
account  of  their  opposing  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  their  rebaptizing  such 
as  had  received  that  sacrament  in  a  state  of  childhood  in  other  churches, 
yet  they  were,  from  their  very  origin,  subdivided  into  various  sects,  which 

*  Fuetlin  hua  attempted  to  examine,  whe-  rage  zar  Schweizerisch  Reformat.  Geachichte, 
ther  the  Anabaptists  fint  arose  in  Germany  or  torn.  i.  p.  190  ;  torn.  ii.  p.  64,  65,  265,  327, 
Switzerland,  in  a  German  work  entitled,  Beyt-       328 ;  torn.  iii.  p.  323,  but  without  success. 
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differed  from  each  other  in  points  of  no  small  moment.  The  most  perni- 
cious faction  of  all  those  that  composed  this  motley  multitude,  was  that 
which  pretended  that  the  founders  of  the  new  and  perfect  church,  already 
mentioned,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  divine  impulse,  and  were  armed 
against  all  opposition  hy  the  power  of  working  miracles.  It  was  this 
detestahle  faction  that,  in  the  year  1521,  began  their  fanatical  work,  under 
the  guidance  of  Munzer,  Stubner,  Storck,  and  other  leaders  of  the  same 
furious  complexion,  and  excited  the  most  unhappy  tumults  and  commo- 
tions in  Saxony  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They  employed  at  first  the 
Tarious  arts  of  persuasion,  in  order  to  propagate  their  doctrine.  They 
preached,  exhorted,  admonished,  and  reasoned,  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
proper  to  gain  the  multitude,  and  related  a  great  number  of  visions  and 
revelations  with  which  they  pretended  to  have  been  favoured  from  above. 
But  when  they  saw  that  these  methods  of  making  proselytes  were  not 
attended  with  such  a  rapid  success  as  they  fondly  expected,  and  that  the 
ministry  of  Luther,  and  other  eminent  reformers,  was  detrimental  to  their 
cause,  they  then  had  recourse  to  more  expeditious  measures,  and  madly 
attempted  to  propagate  their  fietnatical  doctrine  by  force  of  arms.  Munzer 
and  his  associates  assembled,  in  the  year  1525,  a  numerous  army,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  the  peasants  of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and 
Saxony,  and,  at  the  head  of  this  credulous  and  deluded  rabble,  declared 
war  against  all  laws,  governments,  and  magistrates,  of  every  kind,  under 
the  chimerical  pretext,  that  Christ  was  now  to  take  the  reins  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone  over  the 
nations.  But  this  seditious  crowd  was  routed  and  dispersed,  without  much 
difficulty,  by  the  elector*  of  Saxony  and  other  princes ;  Munzer  their  ring- 
leader ignominiously  put  to  death,  and  his  fiictious  counsellors  scattered 
abroad  in  different  places.' 

HicprogtcMor  V.   This  bloody  defeat  of  one  part  of  these  seditious 

«Wi«ect  and  turbulent  fanatics,  did  not  produce  that  effect  upon  the 

vest  that  might  naturally  have  been  expected ;  it  rendered  them,  indeed, 
more  timorous,  but  it  did  not  open  their  eyes  upon  their  delusion.  It  is 
certain,  that,  even  after  this  period,  numbers  of  them,  who  were  infected 
with  the  same  odious  principles  that  occasioned  the  destruction  of  Munzer, 
wandered  about  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  excited  the 
people  to  rebellion  by  their  seditious  discourses.  They  gathered  together 
congregations  in  several  places ;  foretold,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  com- 
mission, the  approaching  abolition  of  magistracy,  and  the  downfal  of  civil 
rulers  and  governors ;  and  while  they  pretended  to  be  ambassadors  of  the 
Most  High,  insulted  on  many  occasions  the  majesty  of  heaven  by  the 
most  flagitious  crimes.  Those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
enormity  of  their  conduct  in  this  infamous  sect  were,  Levris  Hetzer,  Bal- 
thazar Hubmayer,  Felix  Mentz,  Conrad  Orebel,  Melchior  Hoffinan,  and 
George  Jacob,  who,  if  their  power  had  seconded  their  designs,  would  have 
involved  all  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Germany,  in  tumult  and  bloodshed.' 
A  great  part  of  this  rabble  seemed  really  delirious ;  and  nothing  more 
extravagant  or  more  incredible  can  be  imagined  than  the  dreams  and  visions 


'  See  Seckendorf,  Hitter.  Lutheimnismi, 
Ub.  L  pu  192,304;  lib.  ii.  p.  13;  Sleidan, 
CommeBtar.  lib.  t.  p.  47 ;  Joaeh.  Camenrii 
Tito  MelaaGthonis,  p.  44. 

K  See  Jo.  Bopt  Ottii  Annales  Aoabaptist. 
pu  21 ;  Jo.  Hornbeekii  Summa  Con  trovers. 
libb  ▼.  p.  832 ;  Anton.  MatUiKi  Analect  Ve- 
teris  iEvi,  torn.  !▼.  p.  629,  677,  679  ;  Ber- 

VOL.  II. 


nard.  Raapacbii  Austria  EvangcL  torn.  ii.  p. 
41 ;  Jo.  Q90Tg.  Schelhom,  in  Actis  ad  Histor. 
Eoclea.  pertinentibua,  torn.  i.  p.  100 ;  Godofr. 
Arnold!  Hiatoria  Hieretica,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  zxi. 
p.  727  ;  as  alto  the  German  work  of  Faeilin, 
entitled,  Beytragen  zu  der  Schwoizer.  Reform. 
GcMbichte. 
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that  were  constantly  arising  in  their  disordered  brains.  Such  of  them  as 
had  some  sparks  of  reason  left,  and  had  reflection  enough  to  reduce  their 
notions  into  a  certain  form,  maintained,  among  /  others,  the  following 
points  of  doctrine  :  **^at  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
all  sin — that  all  things  ought  to  be  in  common  among  the  faithful — that  all 
usury,  tithes,  and  tribute,  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished — that  the  baptism 
of  infants  was  an  invention  of  the  devil — that  every  Christian  was  invested 
with  a  power  to  preach  the  gospel — and,  consequently,  that  the  church 
stood  in  no  need  of  ministers  or  pastors — that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
civil  magistrates  were  absolutely  useless — and  that  God  still  continued  to 
reveal  his  will  to  chosen  persons  by  dreams  and  visions."** 

It  would  betray,  however,  a  strange  ignorance,  or  an  unjustifiable  par* 
tiallty,  to  maintain  that  even  all  those  that  professed,  in  general,  this 
absurd  doctrine,  were  chargeable  with  that  furious  and  brutal  extravagance 
which  has  been  mentioned  as '  the  character  of  too  great  a  part  of  their 
sect.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case  ;  several  of  these  enthusiasts  disco- 
vered a  milder  and  more  pacific  spirit,  and  were  free  from  any  other  reproach 
than  that  which  resulted  from  the  errors  they  maintained,  and  their  too 
ardent  desire  of  spreading  them  among  the  multitude.  It  may  still  farther 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  many  of  diose  who  followed  the  wiser  class  of 
Anabaptists,  nay,  some  who  adhered  to  the  most  extravagant  factions  of 
that  sect,  were  men  of  upright  intentions  and  sincere  piety,  who  were 
seduced  into  this  mystery  of  fanaticism  and  iniquity,  by  their  ignorance 
and  simplicity  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  laudable  desire  of  reforming  the 
corrupt  state  of  religion  on  the  other. 

Severe  punish-  VI.  The  progress  of   this  turbulent  sect  in  almost  all 

ra  the  AnatM^p-  ^-^^  Countries  of  Europe,  alarmed  all  that  had  any  concern 
**■'■•  for  the  public  good.     Kings,  princes,  and  sovereign  states, 

exerted  themselves  to  check  these  rebellious  enthusiasts  in  their  career,  by 
issuing  out,  first,  severe  edicts  to  restrain  their  violence,  and  employing, 
at  length,  capital  punishments  to  conquer  their  obstinacy.*  But  here  a 
maxim,  already  verified  by  repeated  experience,  received  a  new  degree  of 
confirmation  ;  for  the  conduct  of  the  Anabaptists,  under  the  pressures  of 
persecution,  plainly  showed  the  extreme  difiiculty  of  correcting  or  influ- 
encing, by  the  prospect  of  suffering,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of  death,  minds 
that  are  either  deeply  tainted  with  the  poison  of  fanaticism,  or  firmly 
bound  by  the  ties  of  religion.  In  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe  an 
unspeakable  number  of  these  unhappy  wretches  preferred  death,  in  its 
worst  forms,  to  a  retractation  of  their  errors.  Neither  the  view  of  the 
flames  that  were  kindled  to  consume  them,  nor  the  ignominy  of  the 
gibbet,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  could  shake  their  invincible,  but  ill- 
placed  constancy,  or  make  them  abandon  tenets  that  appeared  dearer  to 
them  than  life  and  all  its  enjoyments.  The  Mennonites  have  preserved 
voluminous  records  of  the  lives,  actions,  and  unhappy  fate,  of  those  of 


**  This  account  of  the  doctrino  of  the  Ana- 
baptists is  principally  taken  from  the  learned 
Fueslin,  already  quoted. 

*  It  wu  in  Saxony,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
and  also  in  the  year  1525,  that  penal  laws 
were  first  enacted  against  this  fanatical  tribe. 
These  laws  were  renewed  frequently  in  the 
years  1527,  1528,  1534.  See  a  German 
work  of  the  learned  Kappius,  entitled,  Nach- 
lease  von  Reformations  Urkunden,  part  I. 
p.  176.  Charles  V.,  incensed  at  the  increas- 
ing impudence  and  iniquity  of  these  enthusi- 


aata,  issued  out  against  them  several  edicts,  in 
the  years  1527  and  1529.  See  Ottii  Annalea 
Anabapt.  p.  45.  The  magistrates  of  Switzer- 
land treated,  at  first,  with  remarkable  lenity 
and  indulgence,  the  Anabaptists  that  lived 
under  their  government;  but  when  it  waa 
found  that  this  lenity  rendered  them  still  more 
enterprising  and  insolent,  it  was  judged  pmpcT 
to  have  recourse  to  a  different  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. Accordingly,  the  magistrates  of 
Zurich  denounced  capital  punishment  against 
this  riotous  sect  in  the  year  1525. 
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their  sect  who  suffered  death  for  the  crimes  of  rebellion  or  heresy  which 
were  imputed  to  them.^  Certain  it  is  that  they  were  treated  with  severity ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  little  distinction  was  made  between 
the  members  of  this  sect  when  the  sword  of  justice  was  unsheathed  against 
them.  Why  were  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  involved  in  the  same  fate  ? 
Why  were  doctrines  purely  theological,  or,  at  worst,  &natical,  punished 
with  the  same  rigour  that  was  shown  to  crimes  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  civil  society  ?  Those  who  had  no  other  marks  of  peculi- 
arity than  their  administering  baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and  their 
excluding  the  unrighteous  from  the  external  communion  of  the  church, 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  met  with  milder  treatment  than  what  was 
given  to  those  seditious  incendiaries  who  were  for  unhinging  all  govern- 
ment and  destroying  all  civil  authority.  Many  suffered  for  errors  they  had 
embraced  with  the  most  upright  intentions,  seduced  by  the  eloquence  and 
fervour  of  their  doctors,  and  persuading  themselves  that  they  were  contri- 
buting to  the  advancement  of  true  religion.  But,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
these  enthusiasts  had  communicated  to  the  multitude  their  visionary 
notions  concerning  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  that  was  soon  to  be  erected, 
and  the  abolition  of  magistracy  and  civil  government  that  was  to  be  the 
immediate  effect  of  this  great  revolution,  this  rendered  the  very  name  of 
Anabaptists  unspeakably  odious,  and  made  it  always  excite  the  idea  of  a 
seditious  incendiary,  a  pest  to  human  society.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
many  Anabaptists  suffered  death,  not  on  account  of  their  being  considered 
>i8  rebellious  subjects,  but  merely  because  they  were  judged  to  be  incur- 
able heretics ;  for  in  this  century  the  error  of  limiting  the  administration 
of  baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and  the  practice  of  rebaptizing  such  as 
had  received  that  sacrament  in  a  state  of  infancy,  were  looked  upon  as 
most  flagitious  and  intolerable  heresies.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  these  wretched  sufferers  owed  their  unhappy  fate  to 
their  rebellious  principles  and  tumultuous  proceedings,  and  that  many  also 
were  punished  for  their  temerity  and  imprudence,  which  led  them  to  the 
commission  of  various  crimes. 

The  Anabaptists  VII.  There  Stands  upon  record  a  most  shocking  instance 
ofManiter.  Qf  tijjg  Jq  i\^q  dreadful  commotions  that  were  excited  at 
Munster,  in  the  year  1533,  by  certain  Dutch  Anabaptists  that  chose  that 
city  as  the  scene  of  their  horrid  operations,  and  committed  in  it  such 
deeds  as  would  surpass  all  credibility,  were  they  not  attested  in  a  manner 
that  excludes  every  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  A  handful  of 
madmen,  who  had  got  into  their  heads  the  visionary  notion  of  a  new  and 
spiritual  kingdom,  soon  to  be  established  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  illiterate 
leaders,  chosen  out  of  the  populace ;  and  they  persuaded  not  only  the 
ignorant  multitude,  but  even  several  among  the  learned,  that  Munster 
was  to  be  the  seat  of  this  new  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  ghostly 
dominion  was  to  be  propagated  from  thence  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  ringleaders  of  this  furious  tribe  were,  John  Matthison,  John  Bock- 
hold,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  one  Gerhard,  with  some  others,  whom  the  blind 
rage  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  still  more  culpable  principles  of  sedition,  had 
embarked  in  this  extravagant  and  desperate  cause.  They  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  of  Munster,  deposed  the  mi^strates,  and  committed 
all  the  enormous  crimes  and  ridiculous  follies  which  the  most  perverse  and 
infernal  imagination  could  suggest.^     John  Bockhold  was  proclaimed  king 

1  6oe  Joach.-  Christ.  Jehring,  Pncfat.  ad  ^  Q^  Bockhold,  or  Dockelson,  aliaa  John  of 

HiBtoriam  Mennonitaruin,  p.  3.  Leyden,  who  headed  them  at  Munster,  raa 
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and  legislator  of  this  new  hierarchy ;  hut  his  reign  was  transitory,  and 
his  end  deplorahle ;  for  the  city  of  Munster  was,  in  the  year  1536, 
retaken,  after  a  long  siege,  hy  its  hishop  and  sovereign,  Count  Waldeck, 
the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  Anahaptists  destroyed,  and  its  mock  monarch 
punished  with  a  most  painful  and  ignominious  death.^  The  disorders 
occasioned  hy  the  Anahaptists  at  this  period,  not  only  in  Westphalia,  hut 
also  in  other  places,™  showed  too  plainly  to  what  horrid  lengths  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  of  this  wrong-headed  sect  were  adapted  to  lead  the  incon- 
siderate and  unwary ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  to  he  wondered  at, 
that  the  sectdar  arm  employed  ligorous  measures  to  extirpate  a  Action 
which  was  the  occasion,  nay,  the  source,  of  unspeakahle  calamities  in 
so  many  countries." 

VIII.  While  the  terrors  of  death,  in  the  most  dreadful 
forms,  were  presented  to  the  view  of  this  miserable  sect, 
and  numbers  of  them  were  executed  every  day,  without  a  proper  distinction 
being  made  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  those  that  escaped  the 
severity  of  justice  were  in  the  most  discouraging  situation  that  can  well 
be  imagined.  On  the  one  hand,  they  beheld  with  sorrow  all  their  hopes 
blasted  by  the  total  defeat  of  their  brethren  at  Munster;  and,  on  the 
other,  they  were  filled  with  the  most  anxious  apprehensions  of  the  perils 


■tark  naked  in  the  streeU,  married  eleven  vnve% 
at  the  same  time,  to  show  hit  approbation  of 
polygamy,  and  entitled  himself  king  of  Sion  : 
all  which  was  hut  a  tery  small  part  of  the 
pernicious  follies  of  this  mock  monarch. 

^  See  Anton.  Corvini  Narratio  de  Miserabili 
Monaster.  Anahapt.  excidio,  published  first  at 
Wittemberg,  in  the  year  1536 ;  Casp.  Sagit- 
tar.  Introduct.  in  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  i.  p.  537 
and  835 ;  Herm.  Hamelmano,  Historia  Renati 
Evangclii  in  Urte  Monaster,  in  Operib.  Gene- 
alogico-Historicis,  p.  1203 ;  the  elegant  Latin 
poem  of  Bolandus,  in  elegiac  yerse,  entitled, 
J.  Fabricii  Bolandi  Motus  Monasteriens.  Libri 
Decern,  Colon.  1546,  in  8to,  Herm.  Kerssen* 
brok.  Histor.  Belli  Monaster. ;  Dan.  Gerdes, 
Miscellan.  Groningcns.  Nov.  tom.  ii.  p.  377. 
This  latter  author  speaks  also  nf  Bernard  Roth- 
man,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Munster,  who  had 
introduced  the  Reformation  into  that  city,  but 
afterwards  was  infected  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Anabaptists ;  and  though  in  other  respects 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  neither  destitute 
of  learning  nor  virtue,  yet  enlisted  himself  in 
this  fanatical  tribe,  and  had  a  share  in  their 
moat  turbulent  and  furious  proceedings. 

"■  S:>  The  scenes  of  violence,  tumult,  and 
sedition,  that  were  exhibited  in  Holland  by 
this  odious  tribe  were  also  terrible.  They 
formed  the  design  of  reducing  the  city  of  Ley- 
den  to  ashes,  but  were  happily  prevented,  and 
severely  punished.  John  of  Leyden,  the  Ana- 
baptist king  of  Munster,  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  that  God  had  made  him  a  present  of 
the  cities  of  Amsterdam,  Deventer,  and 
Wesel ;  in  consequence  thereof,  he  sent 
bishops  to  these  three  places,  to  preach  his 
gospel  of  sedition  and  carnage.  About  the 
beginning  of  tfa«  year  1535,  twelve  Anabap- 
tists, of  whom  five  were  women,  assembled  at 
midnight  in  a  private  boose  at  Amsterdam. 


One  of  them,  who  was  a  tailor  by  profession, 
fell  into  a  trance,  and  after  having  preached 
and  prayed  during  the  space  of  four  hours, 
stripped  himself  naked,  threw  his  clothes  into 
the  fire,  and  commanded  all  the  assembly  to 
do  the  same,  in  which  he  was  obeyed  without 
the  least  reluctance.  He  then  ordered  them 
to  follow  him  through  the  streets  in  this  state 
of  nature,  which  they  accordingly  did,  howling 
and  bawling  out,  "•  Woe !  Woe !  the  wrath  of 
God !  the  wrath  of  God !  Woe  to  Babylon  !** 
When  after  being  seized,  and  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  clothes  were  offered  to  them 
to  cover  their  indecency,  they  refused  them 
obstinately,  and  cried  aloud,  "  We  are  the 
naked  truth.**  When  they  were  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  they  sang  and  danced,  and  dis- 
covered all  the  marks  of  enthusiastic  frenzy. 
These  tumults  were  followed  by  a  regular  and 
deep-laid  con^racy,  formed  by  Van  Geelen 
(an  envoy  of  the  mock  king  of  Munster,  whe 
had  made  a  very  considerable  number  of  pro- 
selytes,)  i^inst  the  magistrates  of  Amster- 
dam, with  a  design  to  wrest  the  government 
of  that  city  out  of  their  hands.  This  incen- 
diary marched  his  fanatical  troop  to  the  town- 
house  on  the  day  appointed,  drums  beating, 
and  colours  flying,  and  fixed  there  his  head- 
quarters. He  was  attacked  by  the  burghers, 
assisted  by  some  regular  troops,  and  headed 
by  several  of  the  borgonasters  of  the  dty. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  was  sur- 
rounded, with  his  whole  troop,  who  were  put 
to  death  in  the  severest  and  most  di-eadful 
manner,  to  serve  as  examples  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  sect,  who  were  exciting  eom- 
motions  of  a  like  nature  in  Friealand,  Gronin- 
gen,  and  other  provinces  and  cities  in  the 
Netherlands. 

"Ger.  Brandt.  Histor.  Reform.  Belgicse, 
torn.  L  lib.  ii.  p.  119. 
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that  threatened  them  on  all  sides.  In  this  critical  situation  they  de- 
rived much  comfort  and  assistance  from  the  counsels  and  zeal  of  Men  no 
Simon,  a  native  of  Friesland,  who  had  formerly  heen  a  popish  priest,  and, 
as  he  himself  confesses,  a  notorious  profligate.  This  man  went  over  to 
the  Anabaptists,  at  first  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  frequented  their 
assemblies  with  the  utmost  secrecy  ;  but  in  the  year  1536,  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  resigned  his  rank  and  office  in  the  Romish  church,  and 
publicly  embraced  their  communion.  About  a  year  after  this,  he  was 
earnestly  solicited  by  many  of  the  sect  to  assume  among  them  the  rank 
and  functions  of  a  public  teacher  ;  and,  as  he  looked  upon  the  persons 
from  whom  this  proposal  came  to  be  exempt  from  the  fanatical  frenzy  of 
their  brethren  at  Munster,  (though,  according  to  other  accounts,  they  were 
originally  of  the  same  stamp,  only  rendered  somewhat  wiser  by  their 
sufferings,)  he-  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  From  this  period  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  that  is,  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years,  he  travelled 
from  one  coimtry  to  another,  wiUi  his  wife  and  chil<hren,  exercising  his 
ministry  under  pressures  and  calamities  of  various  kinds  that  succeeded 
each  other  without  interruption,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
filling  a.  victim  to  the  severity  of  the  laws.  East  and  West  Friesland, 
together  with  the  province  of  Oroningen,  were  first  visited  by  this  zealous 
apostle  of  the  Anabaptists ;  from  thence  he  directed  his  course  into 
Holland,  Guelderland,  firabant,  and  Westphalia,  continued  it  through  the 
German  provinces  that  lie  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  penetrated 
so  far  as  Livonia.  In  all  these  places  his  ministerial  labours  were  attended 
with  remarkable  success,  and  added  to  his  sect  a  prodigious  number  of 
proselytes.  Hence  he  is  deservedly  looked  upon  as  the  common  chief  of 
almost  all  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  parent  of  the  sect  that  still  subsists 
under  that  denomination.  The  success  of  this  missionary  will  not  appear 
very  suiprising  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  character,  spirit,  and 
talents,  and  who  have  a  just  notion  of  the  state  of  the  Anabaptists  at  the 
period  of  time  now  imder  consideration.  Menno  was  a  man  of  genius, 
though,  as  his  writings  show,  his  genius  was  not  under  the  direction  of  a 
very  sound  judgment.  He  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  natural  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  and  his  learning  was  sufiScient  to  make  him  pass 
for  an  oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  appears,  moreover,  to 
have  been  a  man  of  probity,  of  a  meek  and  tractable  spirit,  gentle  in  his 
manners,  pliable  and  obsequious  in  his  commerce  with  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  characters,  and  extremely  zealous  in  promoting  practical  religion  and 
▼irtue,  which  he  recommended  by  his  example  as  well  as  by  his  precepts. 
A  man  of  such  talents  and  dispositions  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  gain  a  great  nimiber  of  adherents  wherever  he 
exercised  his  ministry.  But  no  where  could  he  expect  a  more  plentiful 
harvest  than  among  the  Anabaptists,  whose  ignorance  and  simplicity 
rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of  new  impressions,  and  who,  having 
been  long  accustomed  to  leaders  that  resembled  frenetic  Bacchanals  more 
than  Christian  ministers,  and  often  deluded  by  odious  impostors,  who 
involved  them  in  endless  perils  and  calamities,  were  rejoiced  to  find  at 
length  a  teacher  whose  doctrine  and  manners  seemed  to  promise  them 
more  prosperous  days.° 

*  Menno  vm  bom  at  Witmanam,  a  Tillage  the  year  1561,  in  the  duchy  of  Holitoin,  at 

io  the  neighbourhood  of  BoUwert,  in  Pries-  the  country  teat  of  a  certain  nobleman,  not 

land,  in  the  year  1505,  and  not  in  1496,  at  fu  from  the  city  of  Oldesloe,  who,  mored 

moat  irriten  tell  ua.    Afler  a  liie  of  toil,  with  compaaaion  at  a  view  of  the  perils  to 

peril,  and  agitation,  ho  deparled  in  peace,  in  which   Menno  wai  ezpoiod,  and   the  snarei 
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IX.  Menno  drew  up  a  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  a  much  more  mild  and  moderate  nature  than  that  of  the 
furious  and  fanatical  Anabaptists  already  mentioned,  but  somewhat  more 
severe,  though  more  clear  and  consistent,  than  the  doctrine  of  some  of  the 
wiser  branches  of  that  sect,  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Christian  church  to  its  primitive  purity.     Accordingly,  he 
condemned  the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  was  founded  on  the 
prospect  of  a  new  kingdom,  to  be  miraculously  established  by  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  government  and  the  destruction  of  human  rulers, 
and  which  had  been  the  fatal  and  pestilential  source  of  such  dreadful  com- 
motions,   such  execrable  rebellions,  and  such    enormous  crimes.     He 
declared  publicly  his   dislike  of  that  doctrine  which  pointed  out  the 
approach  of  a  marvellous  reformation  in  the  churdi  by  the  means  of  a 
new  and  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  the  licentious  tenets  which  several  of  the  Anabaptists  had 
maintained  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy  and  divorce  ;  and, 
finally,  considered  as  unworthy  of  toleration  those  fiematics  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Holy  Ghost  continued  to  descend  into  the  minds  of  many 
chosen  believers  in  as  extraordinary  a  manner  as  he  did  at  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Christian  church  :  and  that  he  testified  his  peculiar 
presence  to  several  of  the  faithful  by  miracles,  predictions,  dreams,  and 
visions  of  f  arious  kinds.     He  retained,  indeed,  the  doctrines  commonly 
received  among  the  Anabaptists  in  relation  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  the 
Millennium,  pr  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  exclusion 
of  magistrates  from  the  Christian  church,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the 
prohibition  of  oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  vanity,  as  well  as 
the  pernicious  effects,   of  human  science.      But,  while  Menno  retained 
these  doctrines  in  a  general  sense,  he  explained  and  modified  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  made  them  resemble  the  religious  tenets  that  were  universally 
received  in  the  protestant  churches  ;  and  this  rendered  them  agreeable  to 
many,  and  made  them  appear  inoffensive  even  to  numbers  who  had  no 
inclination  to  embrace  them.     It,  however,  so  happened,  that  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines,  considered  in  themselves,  the  eloquence  of  Menno,  which 
set  them  off  to  such  advantage,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  gave 
a  high  degree  of  credit  to  die  religious  system  of  this  £unous  teacher 
among  the  Anabaptists,  so  that  it  made  a  rapid  progress  in  that  sect. 
And  thus  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  ministry  of  Menno   that  the 
different  sorts  of  Anabaptists  agreed  together  in  excluding  fi'om  their 
communion  the  fanatics  that  dishonoured  it,  and  in  renouncing  all  tenets 
that  were  detrimental  to  the  authority  of  dvil  government,  and,  by  an 
unexpected  coalition,  formed  themselves  into  one  community.? 


tbat  were  daily  laid  for  hit  rain,  took  him, 
together  with  certain  of  his  associates,  into  his 
protection,  and  gave  him  an  asylum.  We 
have  a  particular  account  of  this  famous  Anar 
bi^tist  in  the  Cimbria  literata  of  Mollenis, 
torn,  it  p.  835.  See  also  Herm.  Schyn, 
Plenior  Deduct.  Histor.  MennoD.  cap.  vi. 
p.  116.  The  writings  of  Menno,  which  are 
almost  all  composed  in  the  Dutch  language, 
were  published  in  folio  at  Amsterdam,  in  Uie 
year  16*51.  An  ezcessiTely  diffiase  and  ram-' 
bliog  style,  frequent  and  unnecessary  repeti- 
tions, an  Irregular  and  confused  method,  with 
other  defects  of  equal  moment,  render  the  peru- 
sal of  these  productions  highly  disagreeable. 


V  These  facts  show  us  plainly  how  the 
finmons  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Anabaptists  may  be  resolted.  Tbo 
Mennonites  oppose,  with  all  their  might,  the 
account  of  their  descent  from  the  ancient 
Anabaptists,  which  we  find  in  so  many  writers, 
and  would  willingly  give  the  modem  Anabap- 
tists a  more  honourable  origin.  (See  Schyn, 
Histor.  Mennonitar.  cap.  Tiii.  iz.  zzL  p.  223.) 
The  reason  of  their  zeal  in  this  matter  is  evi- 
dent ;  their  situation  has  rendered  them  timo- 
rous ;  they  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of 
their  enemies,  and  are  constantly  filled  with 
an  uneasy  apprehension  that,  some  day  or 
other,  malevolent  zealots  may  take  oocaaion 
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Origin  of  the  secu  X.  To  preserve  a  spirit  of  union  and  concord  in  a  body 
ed^p  amongthe  Composed  of  such  a  motley  multitude  of  dissonant  members, 
Anabaptists.       required  more  than  human  power ;  and  Menno  neither  had, 


from  their  supposed  origin,  to  renew  against 
them  the  penal  kws,  by  which  the  seditious 
Anabaptists  of  ancient  times  suffered  in  such 
a  dreadful  manner.  At  least,  they  imagine 
that  the  odium  under  which  they  lie,  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  if  they  can  prove,  to  the 
satisiiuction  of  the  public,  the  falsehood  of  tliat 
generally  received  opinion,  that  **the  Men- 
nonites  are  the  desoondaots  of  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  **  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  "  the  same 
individual  sect,  purged  from  the  fanaticism 
that  formerly  disgraced  it,  and  rendered  wiser 
than  their  ancestors  by  reflection  aud  suffer- 
mg. 

Afler  comparing  diligently  and  impartially 
together  what  has  been  alleged  by  the  Men- 
nonitea  and  their  adversaries  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  I  cannot  see  what  it  is  properly 
that  forms  the  subject  of  their  controversy ; 
and  if  the  merits  of  the  cause  be  stated  with 
accuracy  and  perspicuity,  I  do  not  see  how 
there  can  be  any  dispute  at  all  about  the  matter 
now  under  consideration  :  for,  in  the 

First  place,  if  the  Mennonites  mean  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  Menno,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  their  parent  and  their  chief,  was  not 
infected  with  those  odious  opinions  which  drew 
the  just  severity  of  the  laws  upon  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Munster ;  that  he  neither  looked  for 
a  new  and  spotless  kingdom  that  was  to  be 
miraculously  erected  on  earth,  nor  excited  the 
multitude  to  depose  magistrates,  and  abolish 
civil  government;    that  he  neither  deceived 
himself,  nor  imposed  upon  others,  by  fanatical 
pretensions  to  dreams  and  visions  of  a  super- 
natural kind ',  if,  I  say,  this  be  all  that  the 
Mennonites  mean  when  they  speak  of  their 
chief,  no  person  acquainted  with  the  hbtory 
of  their  sect,  will  pretend  to  oontradict  them. 
Nay,  even  those  who  maintain  that  there  waa 
an  immediate  and  intimate  connexion  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  Anabaptists,  will  rea- 
dily allow  to  be  tnie  all  that  has  been  here  said 
of  Menno.      2d]y,  If  the  Anabaptists  main- 
tain that  such  of  their  churches  as  received 
their  doctrine  and  discipline  from  Menno  have 
not  only  discovered,  without  interruption,  a 
paciiic  spirit  and  an  unlimited  submission  to 
civil  government,  abstaining  from  every  thing 
that  carried  the  remotest  aspect  of  sedition, 
and  showing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  wars 
and  bloodshed,  but  have  even  banished  from 
their  confessions  of  fsith,  and  their  religious 
instructions,  wll  those  tenets  and  principles 
that  led  on  the  ancient  Anabaptists  to  disobe- 
dience, violence,  and  rebellion ;  all  this  agun 
will  be  readily  granted.     And  if  they  allege, 
in  the  third  place,  that  even  the  Anabaptists 
who  lived  before  Menno  were  not  all  so  deli- 
rious as  Munzer,  nor  so  outrageous  as  the 
fimatical  part  of  that  sect,  that  rendered  their 
memory  eternally  odious  by  the  enormities 
they  committed  at  Monster ;  that,  on  the  con- 


trary, many  of  these  ancient  Anabaptists  ab- 
stained religiously  from  all  acts  of  violence 
and  sedition,  followed  the  pious  examples  of 
the  ancient  Waldenses,  Henricians,  Petrobrus- 
lianB,  Hussites,  and  WicklifBtes,  and  adopted 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Menno,  as  soon 
as  that  new  parent  arose  to  reform  and  patron- 
ise the  sect :  all  this  will  be  allowed  without 
hesitation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mennonites 
may  assert  many  things  in  defence  of  the  pu- 
rity of  their  origin,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
by  any  person  who  is  free  from  prejudice,  and 
well  acquainted  with  their  history.     If  they 
maintain,  1st,  That  none  of  their  sect  de- 
scended, by  birtli,  from  those  Anabaptists  who 
involved  Germany  and  other  countries  in  the 
most  dreadful  calamities,  or  that  none  of  these 
furious  fanatics  adopted  the  doctrine  and  di»> 
cipline  of  Menno,  they  may  be  easily  refuted 
by  a  great  number  of  facts  and  testimonies, 
and  particularly  by  the  declarations  of  Menno 
himself,  who  glories  in  his  having  conquered 
the  ferocity  and  reformed  the  lives  and  erron 
of  several  members  of  this  pestilential  sect. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certun  than  this  fact, 
viz.  that  the  first  Mennonite  congregations 
were  composed  of  the  different  sorts  of  Ana- 
baptists idready  mentioned,  of  those  who  had 
been  always  inoffensive  and  upright,  and  of 
those  who,  before  their  conversion  by   the. 
ministry  of  Menno,  had  been  seditious  fanatics. 
Nor  can  the  acknowledgment  of  this  incon- 
testable fisct  be  a  just  matter  of  reproach  to 
the  Mennonites,  or  be  more  dishonourable  to 
them  than  it  is  to  us,  that  our  ancestora  were 
warmly  attached  to  the  idolatrous  and  extra- 
vagant worship  of  jnganism  or  popery.     Again, 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  agree  with  the 
Mennonites,  if  they  maintain,  2diy,  that  their 
sect  does  not  retain,  at  this  day,  any  of  those 
tenets,  or  even  any  remains  of  those  opinions 
and  doctrines,  which  led  the   seditious  and 
turbulent  Anabaptists  of  old  to  the  commis- 
sion of  so  many,  and  such  enormous  crimes. 
For,  not    to  mention    Menno*s   calling  the 
Anabaptists  of  Munster  his  Brethren,  (a  de- 
nomination indeed  somewhat  softened  by  the 
epithet  of  erring,  which  he  joined  to  it,)  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  doctrine'  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  Ghrist^s  kingdom,  or  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament,  which  led  by 
degrees  the  ancient  Anabaptists  to  those  fu- 
rious acts  of  rebellion  that  have  rendered  them 
so  odious,  is  by  no  means  efiacodin  the  minds 
of  the   modem    Mennonites.     It  is,  indeed, 
weakened  and  modified  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  have  lost  its  noxious  qualities,  and  to  be  no 
longer  pernicious  in  its  influence ;  but  it  is  not 
totidly  renounced  or  abolished.     I  shall  not 
now  inquire  how  far  even  the  reformed  or 
milder  sect  of  Menno  has  been,  in  time  past, 
exempt  from  tumults  and  commotions  of  a 
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nor  pretended  to  have,  supernatural  succours.  Accordingly  the  seeds  of 
dissension  were,  in  a  little  time,  sown  among  this  people.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century,  a  warm  contest,  concerning  Excommunication,  waa  ex- 
cited by  several  Anabaptists,  headed  by  Leonard  Bowenson  and  Theodore 
Philip ;  and  its  fruits  are  yet  visible  in  that  divided  sect.  These  men  car- 
ried the  discipline  of  excommunication  to  an  enormous  degree  of  severity 
and  rigour.  They  not  only  maintained,  that  open  transgressors,  even  those 
who  sincerely  deplored  and  lamented  their  feults,  should,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning  or  admonition,  be  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church ;  but  were  also  audacious  enough  to  pretend  to  exclude  the  persons 
thus  excommunicated  from  all  intercourse  with  their  wives,  husbands,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  children,  and  relations.  The  same  persons,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  this  sample  of  their  severity,  were  harsh  and  rigid  in  their 
inanners,  and  were  for  imposing  upon  their  brethren  a  course  of  moral  dis- 
cipline, which  was  difficult  and  austere  in  the  highest  degree.  Many  of 
the  Anabaptists  protested  against  this  as  unreasonable  and  unnecessary ; 
and  thus  the  community  was,  all  of  a  sudden,  divided  into  two  sects ;  of 
which  the  one  treated  transgressors  with  lenity  and  moderation,  while  the 
other  proceeded  against  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  difference  that  was  observable  in  the  conduct  and  manners  of  fihese 
two  parties  ;  since  the  latter  was  remarkable  for  the  sordid  austerity  that 
reigned  in  their  rules  of  life  and  practice  ;  while  the  former,  considering 
more  wisely  the  present  state  of  human  nature,  were  less  severe  in  their 
injunctions,  and  were  not  altogether  regardless  of  what  is  called  decent, 
agreeable,  and  ornamental  in  life  and  manners.  Menno  employed  his  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  heal  these  divisions  and  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in- 
the  community ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  his  attempts  were  vain,  he 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  the  most  proper  to 
maintain  his  credit  and  influence  among  both  parties.  For  this  purpose 
he  declared  himself  for  neither  side,  but  was  constantly  tiinuning  between 
the  two,  as  long  as  he  lived ;  at  one  time  discovering  an  inclination  towards 
the  austere  Anabaptists ;  and,  at  another,  seeming  to  prefer  the  mild^  dis- 
cipline and  manners  of  the  more  moderate  brethren.  But  in  this  he  acted 
in  opposition  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence ;  and  accordingly,  the 
high  degree  of  authority  he  enjoyed  rendered  his  inconstancy  and  irresolu- 
tion not  only  disagreeable  to  both  parties,  but  also  the  means  of  inflaming, 
instead  of  healing  their  divisions.4 

The  rigid  and  mo-       ^^'  Th®*®  ^^  s^cts  are,  to  this  very  day,  distinguished 
derate  Anabap-    by  the  denominations  of  fine  and  grou^*  or,  to  express  the 
distinction  in  more  intelligible  terms,  into  rigid  and  mo- 
derate Anabaptists.     The  former  observe,  with  the  most  religious  accuracy. 


grieToni  kind,  nor  sball  I  examine  what  paaset 
at  this  day  among  the  Anabaptista  in  genexal, 
or  in  particular  bnnchet  of  that  Met :  since 
it  it  certain,  that  the  more  eminent  commn- 
nities  of  that  denomination,  particnkrlj  thote 
that  flourish  in  North  Holland,  and  the  placet 
adjacent,  behold  fitnatics  with  the  utmott 
aTorsion,  as  appears  evidentlj  from  this  cii^ 
cumstance,  among  others,  that  they  will  not 
suffer  the  people  called  Quakers  to  enter  into 
their  communion. 

*^  See  the  Historia  Bellorum  et  Certami- 
num  qu»,  ab  A.  1615,  inter  Mennonitos 
contigerunt,  which  was  publishei  by  an  ano- 
nymous Mennonitc  \  sec  also  a  German  work. 


entitled  Sim.  Fred.  Rues,  t^achrichten  von 
dem  Znstande  der  Mennoniten,  puhliabed  ia 
8to.  at  Jena,  in  the  year  1743. 

'  03-  The  terms  fine  and  gross  are  a  lite- 
rsl  translation  of  groben  and  feinen,  which  ara 
the  Qeiman  denominations  used  to  distinguish 
theee  two  sects.  The  same  tenns  have  been 
introduced  among  the  Proiestsnts  in  Holland  ; 
the  fine  denoting  a  set  of  people  whoae  extx«- 
ordinary  and  sotiaetimes  fimatical  demotion, 
resembles  that  of  the  English  Methodists; 
while  the  gross  is  applied  to  the  generality  of 
Christians,  who  make  no  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions to  uncommon  degrees  of  sanctity  and 
devotion* 
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veneration,  and  precision,  the  ancient  doctrine,  discipline,  and  precepts,  of 
the  purer  sort  of  Anabaptists  ;  the  latter  depart  much  more  from  the  pri- 
mitive sentiments,  manners,  and  institutions  of  their  sect,  and  approach 
nearer  to  those  of  the  protestant  churches.  The  gross  or  moderate  Ana- 
baptists consisted,  at  first,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  North  Hol- 
land called  Waterland,  and  hence  their  whole  sect  was  distinguished  by  the 
denomination  of  Waterlandians."  The  fine  or  rigid  part  of  that  com- 
munity were,  for  the  most  part,  natives  of  Flanders  ;  and  hence  their  sect 
acquired  the  denomination  of  Flemingians,  or  Flandrians.  But  new  dis- 
sensions and  contests  arose  among  these  rigid  Anabaptists,  not  indeed  con- 
cerning any  point  of  doctrine,  but  about  the  manner  of  treating  persons 
that  were  to  be  excommunicated,  and  other  matters  of  inferior  moment. 
Hence  a  new  schism  arose,  and  they  were  subdivided  into  new  sects,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellations  of  Flandrians  and  Frieslanders,  who  differed 
from  each  other  in  their  manners  and  discipline.  To  these  were  added  a 
third,  who  took  the  name  of  their  country,  like  the  two  former,  and  were 
called  Germans ;  for  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany  passed  in  shoals  into 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  greatest  part 
of  these  three  sects  came  over,  by  degrees,  to  the  moderate  community  of 
the  Waterlandians,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  peace 
and  union.  Those  among  the  rigid  Anabaptists,  who  refused  to  follow 
this  example  of  moderation,  are  still  known  by  the  denomination  of  the 
old  Flemingians,  or  Flandrians,  but  are  few  in  number,  when  compared 
with  the  united  congregations  of  the  milder  sects  now  mentioned. 
The  Mnuce  from  XII.  No  sooner  had  the  ferment  of  enthusiasm  subsided 

noBitMdrew'"  among  the  Mennonites,  than  all  the  different  sects,  into 
their  doctrine,  which  they  had  been  divided,  unanimously  agreed  to  draw 
the  whole  system  of  their  religious  doctrine  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone. 
To  give  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  resolution  in  this 
respect,  they  took  care  to  have  Confessions  drawn  up,  in  which  their  sen- 
timents concerning  the  Deity,  and  the  manner  of  serving  him,  were 
expressed  in  the  terms  and  phrases  of  Holy  Writ.  The  most  ancient,  and 
also  the  most  respectable  of  these  Confessions,  is  that  which  we  find  among 
the  Waterlandians.  Several  others,  of  later  date,  were  also  composed, 
some  for  the  use  of  large  communities  or  for  the  people  of  a  whole  district, 
and  which  were  consequently  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  magis- 
trate ;  others  designed  only^  for  the  benefit  of  private  societies.*     It  might 


*  See  Frid.  %»nhcmu  Eleocbus  Contro- 
verB.  Tbeol.  0pp.  torn.  iii.  p.  772.  The 
Waterlandians  were  also  railed  Joliannitet, 
from  John  de  Raea,  who  was  of  great  use  to 
them  in  many  vMpectt,  and  who,  asnsted  hj 
Lnbert  Gerard,  composed  their  confession  of 
faith  in  the  year  1580.  This  confession, 
which  fitf  surpasses,  both  in  point  of  simpli- 
dtj  and  wisdom,  all  the  other  confessions  of 
the  Mcnnonitea,  hat  ptMod  through  several 
editions,  and  baa  been  lately  republished  by 
Herman  Schyn,  in  his  Histor.  Mennon.  cap. 
▼iii.  pi  172.  It  was  also  illustrated  in  an 
ample  Commentary,  in  the  year  1686,  by 
Peter  Joaanea,a  natiTe  of  Holland,  and  pastor 
among  the  Waterlandians.  It  baa,  however, 
been  alleged,  that  this  famous  production  is 
by  no  means  the  general  confcasion  of  the 
M'aterlandiana,  but  the  private  one  only  of 
that  particular  congregation  of  which  its  author 


was  the  paator.    See  Rues,  Nachricbten,  pw 
93,  94. 

*  See  an  account  of  these  Confessions  in 
Schyn*s  Plenior  Deduct  Hist.  Mennon.  cap. 
iv.  p.  78,  115,  where  he  maintains,  that 
*^  these  Confessions  prove  as  great  a  uniform- 
ity among  the  Mennonites,  in  relation  to  the 
great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion, 
as  can  be  pretended  to  by  any  other  Christian 
community.**  But  should  the  good  man  even 
succeed  in  persuading  us  of  this  boasted  uni- 
formity, he  will  yet  never  be  able  to  make  bis 
assertion  go  down  with  many  of  his  own  bre- 
thren, who  are,  to  this  day,  quarrelling  about 
several  poihta  of  religion,  and  who  look  upon 
matters,  which  appear  to  him  of  little  cMise- 
quence,  as  of  high  moment  and  importance  to 
the  cause  of  true  piety.  And,  indeed,  how 
could  any  of  tho  Mennonites,  before  this  pre- 
sent century,  believe  what  Schyn  hero  affirms, 
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not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  inquire,  whether  all  the  tenets  received  among 
the  Mennonites  are  faithfully  exhibited  and  plainly  expressed  in  these  Con* 
fessions,  or  whether  several  points  be  not  there  omitted,  which  relate  to 
the  internal  constitution  of  this  sect,  and  would  give  us  a  complete  idea  of 
its  nature  and  tendency.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  whoever  peruses  these 
Confessions  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention,  will  easily  perceive,  that 
those  tenets  which  appear  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  civil  society,  par- 
ticularly those  that  relate  to  the  prerogatives  of  magistracy,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  oaths,  are  expressed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  embellished 
with  the  greatest  art,  to  prevent  their  bearing  an  alarming  aspect.  At 
the  same  time,  the  more  discerning  observer  will  see,  that  these  embellish- 
ments are  intended  to  disguise  the  truth,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Anabaptists,  concerning  the  critical  points  above  mentioned,  are  not  re- 
presented in  their  public  Confessions,  in  their  real  colours. 
Their  religion  late  XIII.  The  ancient  Anabaptists,  who  trusted  in  an 
reduced  into  »*  extraordinary  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  (under  the 
•yitem.  pretended  influence  of  so  infallible  a  guide)  little  solicitous 

about  composing  a  system  of  religion,  and  never  once  thought  of  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  just  sentiments. of  the  Deity.  Hence  the 
warm  dissensions  that  arose  among  them,  concerning  matters  of  the  high- 
est consequence,  such  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  Polygamy,  and  Divorce. 
Menno  and  his  disciples  made  some  attempts  to  supply  this  defect.  But 
nevertheless  we  find,  after  his  time,  that  the  Mennonites,  more  especially 
those  of  the  rigid  class,  carried  the  freedom  of  their  religious  speculations 
to  such  an  excessive  height,  as  bordered  upon  extravagance.  This  circum- 
stance alone,  were  there  no  other,  proves  that  the  heads  of  this  sect 
employed  the  smallest  part  of  their  zeal  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  error ;  and  that  they  looked  upon  sanctity  of  life  and  man- 
ners alone  as  the  essence  of  true  religion.  The  Waterlandians,  indeed,  and 
•after  them  the  other  Anabaptists,  were  obliged,  at  length,  to  draw  up  9 
summary  of  their  doctrine,  and  to  lay  it  before  the  public,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  odium  that  was  cast  upon  them,  on  account  of  their  bold  tenets  and 
their  extravagant  disputes,  which  were  likely  to  involve  them  in  the  greatest 
calamities.  But  these  Confessions  of  the  Mennonites  were,  in  reality,  little 
more  than  a  method  of  defence,  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  oppo- 
sition they  met  with,  and  must  therefore  be  rather  considered  as  an  expe- 
dient to  avert  the  indignation  of  their  enemies,  than  as  articles  of  doctrine, 
which  all  of  them,  without  exception,  were  obliged  to  believe.  For  we  do 
not  find  among  the  Mennonites  (a  part  of  the  modem  Waterlandians 
excepted)  any  injunction  which  expressly  prohibits  individuals  from  enter- 
taining or  propagating  religious  opinions  different  from  the  public  creed  of 
the  community.  And,  indeed,  when  we  look  attentively  into  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  this  sect,  it  will  appear  to  have  been,  in  some  measure, 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  practical  piety  is  the  essence  of  religion, 
and  that  die  surest  and  most  infallible  mark  of  the  true  church  is  the 
sanctity  of  its  members ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  this  principle  was  always 
universally  adopted  by  the  Anabaptists. 

The  religion  of  XIV.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  religion  of 

the  Mennonitei.  ^^  Meunonites  from  their  public  creeds  and  confessions, 
we  shall  find,  that  though  it  varies  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Luther- 
ans, yet  in  most  things  it  diflTers  but  little  from  that  of  the  Reformed 
church.     They  consider  the  sacraments  in  no  other  light,  than  as  signs  or 

since  it  is  well  known,  that  they  diflputod  about       tbcy  bad   been  immediately  connected  with 
matten  whicb  be  treated  witb  contempt,  as  if      tb'eir  eternal  interests. 
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symbols  of  the  spiritual  blessings  administered  in  the  Gospel ;  and  their 
ecclesiastical  discipline  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Presbyterians.  There  are,  however,  peculiar  tenets  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  religious  communities,  and  these  may  be  re- 
duced under  three  heads.  For  it  is  observable,  that  there  are  certain  doc- 
trines, which  are  held  in  common  by  all  the  various  sects  of  the  Men- 
nonites;  others,  which  are  only  received  by  some  of  the  more  eminent  and 
numerous  sects  of  that  community  (such  were  the  sentiments  of  Menno, 
which  hindered  him  from  being  universally  acceptable  to  the  Anabaptists,) 
and  others,  again,  which  are  only  to  be  found  among  the  more  obscure  and 
inconsiderable  societies  of  that  denomination.  These  last,  indeed,  appear 
and  vanish  alternately,  with  the  transitory  sects  that  adopt  them,  and  tiiere- 
fore  do  not  deserve  to  employ  our  attention  any  farther  in  this  place. 
Tbe  great  vrinci-  ^^'  Th®  opinions  that  are  held  in  common  by  the 
pie  OB  which  Mennonitcs,  seemed  to  be  all  derived  from  this  leading  and 
triB«^^iw  **"  fundamental  principle^  that  "  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
MranonitM  ia  established  upon  the  earth  is  a  visible  church  or  community, 
into  which  the  holy  and  tiie  just  are  alone  to  be  admitted, 
and  which  is  consequently  exempt  from  all  those  institutions  and  rules  of 
discipline,  that  have  been  invented  by  human  wisdo^  for  the  correction 
and  reformation  of  the  wicked.*' 

This  fimatical  principle  was  frankly  avowed  by  the  ancient  Mennonitcs ; 
their  more  immediate  descendants,  however,  began  to  be  less  ingenuous ; 
and  in  their  public  Confessions  of  Faith  they  either  disguised  it  under 
ambiguous  phrases,  or  expressed  themselves  as  if  they  meant  to  renoimce 
it  entirely.  To  renounce  it  entirely  was  impossible,  without  falling  into 
the  greatest  inconsistency,  and  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  those 
doctrines  that  distinguished  them  from  all  other  Christian  societies.^  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  tiie  present  Mennonitcs,  as  they  have  in  many  other 
respects  departed  from  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  ancestors,  so 
have  they  given  a  striking  instance  of  defection  in  the  case  now  before  us, 
and  have  almost  wholly  renounced  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  their  sect 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  church.  A  dismal  experience  has 
convinced  them  of  the  absurdity  of  this  chimerical  principle,  which  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  the  declarations  of  scripture,  had  demonstrated  suffi- 
ciently, but  without  effect.  Now,  that  the  Mennonitcs  have  opened  their 
eyes,  they  seem  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  about  the  following  tenets  : 
First,  that  there  is  an  invisible  church,  which  is  universal  in  its  extent, 
and  is  composed  of  members  from  all  the  sects  and  communities  that  bear 


*  That  thej  did  not  renotinoe  it  entirelj,  is 
evident  from  their  own  Cnedi  andConfeBUoni, 
even  from  those  in  which  the  greatest  caution 
hasheenemployed  to  conceal  the  principles  that 
rendered  their  ancestors  odious,  and  to  disguise 
whatever  might  render  themselves  liable  to 
snupidon.  For  example,  they  speak  in  the  most 
pompous  terms  concerning  the  dignity,  excel- 
lence, utility,  and  divine  origin,  of  civil  magis- 
trates ;  and  I  am  willing  to  suppose  they  speak 
their  real  sentiments  in  this  matter.  But  when 
they  proceed  to  give  reasons  that  prevent  their 
admittic^  magistrates  into  their  communion, 
they  discover  nuM^ly  the  very  principles 
which  they  are  otherwise  so  studious  to  conceaU 
Thoa  in  the  thirtieth  article  of  the  Water- 
Uadian  Confession^  they  declare,  that  '*  Jesus 


Christ  has  not  comprehended  the  institution  of 
civil  magistracy  in  his  spiritual  kingdom,  in 
the  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  has  he 
added  it  to  the  offices  of  his  church  :**  The 
lAtiii  words  are :  ^  Potestatem  hanc  politi- 
cam  Dominus  Jesus  in  regno  suo  spiritual!, 
ecdesia  Novi  Testamenti,  non  instituit,  neque 
banc  officiis  eoclesiae  suae  adjunxit.**  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  Mennonites  look  upon  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  holy  re- 
public inaccessible  to  the  wicked,  and  conse- 
quently exempt  from  those  institutions  and 
laws  that  are  necessary  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  iniquity.  Why  then  do  they  not  speak 
plainly,  when  they  deliver  their  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  church,  instead  of 
affecting  ambiguity  and  evasions  ? 
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the  Christian  name ;  Secondly,  That  the  mark  of  ihe  true  church  is  not, 
as  their  former  doctrine  supposed,  to  he  sought  for  in  the  unspotted  sanctity 
of  all  its  members  (since  they  acknowledge  that  the  visible  church  is  pro- 
miscuously composed  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked),  but  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  as  it  was  delivered  by  Christ,  and  in  the  agreement  of 
all  the  members  of  the  church  in  professing  and  defending  it. 
Their  peculiar  XVI.  Notwithstanding  21II  this,  it  is  manifest  beyond  all 

teneiB  or  doc-  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  religious  opinions  which 
still  distinguish  the  Mennonites  from  all  other  Christian 
communities,  flow  directly  from  the  ancient  dotcrine  of  the  Anabaptists 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
that  they  admit  none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  but  persons  that  are 
come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason :  because  infants  are  incapable  of  bind- 
ing themselves  by  a  solemn  vow  to  a  holy  life,  and  it  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain whether  or  no,  in  maturer  years,  they  will  be  saints  or  sinners :  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  same  doctrine,  that  they  neither  admit  civil  rulers 
into  their  communion,  nor  allow  any  of  their  members  to  perform  the 
functions  of  magistracy ;  for  where  there  are  no  malefactors,  magistrates 
are  useless.  Hence  do  they  pretend  also  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  repel- 
ling force  by  force,  and  consider  war  in  all  its  shapes  as  unchristian  and 
unjust ;  for  as  those  who  are  perfectly  holy  can  neither  be  provoked  by 
injuries,  nor  commit  them,  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  force  of  arms, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  resentment  or  defence.  It  is  still  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  excites  in  them  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  execution  of  justice, 
and  more  especially  to  capital  punishments ;  since,  according  to  this  prin- 
ciple, there  are  no  transgressions  or  crimes  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
consequently  no  occasion  for  the  arm  of  the  judge.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined, 
that  they  should  refuse  to  confirm  their  testimony  by  an  oath  upon  any 
other  foundation  than  this,  that  the  perfect  members  of  a  holy  church  can 
neither  dissemble  nor  deceive*  It  was  certainly  then  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Anabaptists  concerning  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  tenets  now  mentioned,  and  that  was  the  source  of  that  rigid  and 
severe  discipline,  which  excited  such  tumults  and  divisions  among  the 
members  of  that  community. 

Their  »yttem  of  XVII.  The  rules  of  moral  discipline  that  were  formerly 

^'  observed  by  the  Mennonites,  were  rigorous  and  austere  in 

the  highest  degree,  and  thus  every  way  conformable  to  the  fundamental 
principle,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  source  of  all  their 
peculiar  tenets.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these  rules  still  subsist 
and  are  respected  among  them ;  but,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  times  of  old, 
their  moral  precepts  were  very  severe.  And,  indeed,  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise ;  for,  when  these  people  had  once  got  it  into  their  heads,  that 
sanctity  of  manners  was  the  only  genuine  mark  of  the  true  church,  it  may 
well  be  imagined,  that  they  would  spare  no  pains  to  obtain  this  honourable 
character  for  their  sect ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  woidd  use  the  8trict>- 
est  precautions  to  guard  their  brethren  against  disgracing  their  profession 
by  immoral  practices.  Hence  it  was  that  they  unanimously,  and  no  doubt 
justly,  exalted  the  rules  of  the  Gospel,  on  account  of  their  transcendent 
purity.  They  alleged,  that  Christ  had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  life, 
far  more  perfect  than  that  which  had  been  delivered  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets ;  and  they  excluded  from  their  communion  all  such  as  deviated, 
in  the  least,  from  the  most  rigorous  rules  of  simplicity  and  gravity  in  their 
looks,  their  gestures,  their  clothing,  and  their  table :  all  whose  desires  sur- 
passed the  dictates  of  mere  necessity :  nay,  even  all  who  observed  a  cer- 
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tain  decorum  in  their  manners,  and  paid  a  decent  regard  to  the  innocent 
customs  of  the  world.  But  this  primitive  austerity  is  greatly  diminished 
in  the  more  considerable  sects  of  the  Mennonites,  and  more  especially 
among  the  Waterlandians  and  Germans.  The  opulence  they  have  acquired, 
by  their  industry  and  commerce,  has  relaxed  their  severity,  softened  their 
manners,  and  rendered  them  less  insensible  of  the  sweets  of  life ;  so  that 
at  this  day  the  Mennonite  congregations  furnish  their  pastors  with  as 
much  matter  of  censure  and  admonition  as  any  other  Christian  com- 
munity.^ There  are,  however,  stiU  some  remains  of  the  abstinence  and 
severity  of  manners  that  prevailed  formerly  among  the  Anabaptists; 
but  these  are  only  to  be  found  among  some  of  the  smaller  sects  of  that 
persuasion,  and  more  particularly  among  those  who  live  remote  from 
great  and  popular  cities. 

Thetiiuraiar  XVIII.  The  particular  sentiments  and  opinions    that 

tenets  of  lome     divided  the^nore  considerable  societies  of  the  Mennonites, 
•ecu.  were  those  that  follow:  1.  Menno  denied  that  Christ  de- 

rived from  his  mother  the  body  he  assumed  ;  and  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  produced  out  of  nothing,  in  the  womb  of  that  blessed  Virgin,  by 
the  creating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  opinion  is  yet  firmly  main- 
tained by  the  ancient  Flemingians  or  rigid  Anabaptists  ;  but  has  long  since 
been  renounced  by  all  the  other  sects  of  that  denomination.^  2.  The 
more  austere  Mennonites,  like  their  forefathers,  not  only  animadvert,  with 
the  most  unrelenting  severity,  upon  actions  manifestly  criminal,  and  evi- 
denUy  repugnant  to  the  divine  laws,  but  also  treat,  in  the  same  manner, 


^  K^*  It  i8  certain,  that  the  Mennonites  in 
Holland,  at  this  day,  are,  in  their  tables,  their 
eqnipages,  and  their  country  seats,  the  most 
luxurious  part  of  the  Dutch  nation.  This  is 
moTB  especially  true  of  the  Mennonites  of 
Ansterdam,  who  are  yery  numerous  and  ex- 
tremely opulent. 

*  This  is  the  account  that  is  given  of  the 
opinion  of  Menno  by  Herman  Schyn,  in  his 
Plenior  Deduct  Hist  Mennonit  p.  164, 165, 
which  other  writers  represent  in  a  different 
manner.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  seve- 
ral passages  in  the  writings  of  Menno,  where 
he  professedly  handles  this  very  subject,  it 
appears  to  be  more  than  probable,  that  he  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  attributed  to  him  in  the 
text,  and  that  it  was  in  this  sense  only,  that 
he  supposed  Christ  to  be  clothed  with  a  divine 
and  celestial  body.  For  that  may,  without 
any  impropriety,  be  called  celestial  and  divine 
which  is  produced  immediately,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  creating  act,  by  the  Uoly  Qhost. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
Menno  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unchange- 
ably wedded  to  this  opinion.  For  in  several 
places  be  expresses  himself  ambiguously  on 
this  head,  and  even  sometimes  falls  into  incon- 
ristencies.  From  henco,  perhaps,  it  might 
not  be  nnreasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  re- 
noonoed  indeed  the  common  opinion  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  Ghrist*s  human  nature ;  but 
was  pretty  much  undetermined  with  respect  to 
the  hypoUiesis,  which,  among  many  that  were 
proposed,  it  was  proper  to  substitute  in  its 
place.    0^  See  Foeslini  Gonturia  I.  Epis- 


tolar.  a  Reformator.  Helveticis  Scriptar.  p. 
383. — Be  that  as  it  may,  Menno  is  generally 
considered  as  the  author  of  this  opinion,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  Christ's  body,  which  is 
still  embraced  by  the  more  rigid  part  of  his 
foUowerSs  It  appears  probable  nevertheless, 
that  this  opinion  was  much  older  than  his 
time,  and  was  only  adopted  by  him  with  the 
other  tenets  of  the  Anabaptists.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Bolandus,  in 
his  poem,  entitled,  Motus  Monasterienses, 
lib.  X.  V.  49,  plainly  declares,  that  many  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  (who  certainly 
had  not  been  instructed  by  Menno^  held  this 
very  doetrine  in  relation  to  Christ's  incarna- 
tion: 

Esse  (Christum)  Denm  statunnt  alii,  sed  cor- 
pore  eamom 

Humanam  sumpto  sustinuisse  n^nt : 
At  Diam  mentem,  tenuis  quasi  fauce  canalis. 

Per  Marise  corpus  vii^nis  isse  fcrunt 

'  Many  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Waterlandians,  of  all  the  other  Anabaptists, 
showed  the  strongest  propensity  to  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  Menno,  relating  to  the  origin  of 
Christ*s  body.  See  Histoire  des  Anabaptistes, 
p.  223 ;  C^r^monies  et  Coutumes  de  tons  les 
Peoples  du  Monde,  torn.  iv.  p.  200.  But 
tliat  these  writers  are  mistaken,  is  abundantly 
manifest  from  the  public  Confession  of  fiuth 
of  the  Waterlandians,  composed  by  Rues. 
See  also,  for  a  farther  refutation  of  this  mis- 
take, Herman  Scbyn,Deductio  Plenior Histor. 
Mennonit  p.  165. 
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the  smallest  marks  of  an  internal  propensity  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  or 
of  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the  customs  of  the  world.    They  condemn, 
for  example,  elegant  dress,  rich  furniture,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  looks 
like  ornament,  or  surpasses  the  hounds  of  absolute  necessity.     Their  con- 
duct also  to  offenders  is  truly  merciless ;  for  they  expel  them  from  the 
church  without  previous  admonition,  and  never  temper  the  rigour  of  their 
judgments  by  an  equitable  consideration  of  the  infirmities  of  nature  in  this 
imperfect  state.     The  other  Mennonites  are  by  no  means  chargeable  with 
this  severity  towards  their  offending  brethren ;  they  exclude  none  from  their 
communion  but  the  obstinate  contemners  of  the  divine  laws ;  nor  do  they 
proceed  to  this  extremity  even  with  regard  to  such,  until  repeated  ad- 
monitions have  proved  ineffectual  to  reform  them.     3.  The  more  rigid 
Mennonites  look  upon  those  that  are  excommunicated  as  the  pests  of 
society,  who  are  to  be  avoided  upon  all  occasio^,  and  to  be  banished  from 
all  the  comforts  of  social  intercourse.     NeithAr  the  voice  of  nature,  nor 
the  ties  of  blood,  are  allowed  to  plead  in  their  behalf,  or  to  procure  them 
the  smallest  degree  of  indulgence.     In  such  a  case  the  exchange  of  good 
offices,  the  sweets  of  friendly  conversation,  and  the  mutual  effusions  of  ten- 
derness and  love,  are  cruelly  suspended,  even  between  parents  and  children, 
husbands  and  wives,  and  also  in  all  the  other  endearing  relations  of  human 
life. — But  the  more  moderate  branches  of  this  community  have  wisely  re- 
jected this  unnatural  discipline,  and  look  upon  the  honour  and  sanctity  of 
the  church  to  be  sufficiently  vindicated,  when  its  members  avoid  a  close 
and  particular  intimacy  with  those  who  have  been  expelled  from  its  com- 
munion.    4.  The  rigid  Anabaptists  enjoin  it  as  an  obligation  upon  their 
disciples  and  the  members  of  their  community,  to  wash  the  feet  of  their 
guests  as  a  token  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
example  of  Christ,  which  they  suppose  in  this  case  to  have  the  force  of 
a  positive  command  ;  and  hence  £hey  are  sometimes  called  Podoniptse. 
But  the  other  Mennonites  deny  that  Christ  meant,  in   this  instance  of 
his  goodness  and  condescension,  to  recommend  this  custom  to  the  imita- 
tion of  his  followers,  or  to  give  his  example,  in  this  case,  the  authority 
of  a  positive  precept. 

The  lUte  of  learn-  XIX.  The  Anabaptists,  however  divided  on  other  sub- 
phy  among"the  jccts,  were  agreed  in  their  notions  of  learning  and  philoso- 
Anabaptists.  pjjy^  which,  in  former  times,  they  unanimously  considered 
as  the  pests  of  the  Christian  church,  and  as  highly  detriment^  to  the  pro- 
gress of  true  religion  and  virtue.  Hence  it  happened,  that  among  a  con- 
siderable number  of  writew  who,  m  this  century,  employed  their  pens  in 
defence  of  that  sect,  there  is  none  whose  labours  bear  any  inviting  marks 
of  learning  or  genius.  The  rigid  Mennonites  persevere  still  in  the  barba- 
rous system  of  their  ancestors,  and  neglecting  totally  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
trade,  manual  industry,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  Waterlandians,  indeed, 
are  honourably  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Anabaptists  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  respects.  For  they  permit  several  members  of  their 
community  to  frequent  the  public  universities,  and  there  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  .study  of  languages,  history,  antiquities,  and  more  especially 
of  physic,  whose  usefulness  and  importance  they  do  not  pretend  to  deny ; 
and  hence  it  happens,  that  in  our  times,  so  many  pastors  among  the  Men- 
nonites assume  the  title  and  profession  of  physicians.  Nay  more  ;  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  Anabaptists  of  this  more  humane  and  moderate  class 
engaged  even  in  phHosoplucal  researches,  on  the  excellence  and  utility  of 
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which  their  eyes  are,  at  length,  so  ^  opened,  as  to  make  them  acknow- 
ledge their  importance  to  the  well-heing  of  society.  It  was,  no  douht,  in 
consequence  of  this  change  of  sentiment  that  they  have  erected,  not  long 
ago,  a  public  seminary  of  learning  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  there  is  always 
a  person  of  eminent  abilities  chosen  as  professor  of  philosophy.  But, 
though  these  moderate  Anabaptists  acknowledge  the  benefit  which  may  be 
derived  to  civil  society  from  the  culture  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  yet 
they  still  persevere  so  far  in  their  ancient  prejudices,  as  to  consider  theology 
as  a  system  that  has  no  connexion  with  them ;  and,  consequently,  they 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  preserve  it  pure  and  untainted,  the  utmost 
caution  must  be  used  not  to  blend  the  dictates  of  philosophy  with  the  doc- 
trines of  religion.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  present  times, 
even  the  Flemish,  or  rigid  Anabaptists,  begin  gradually  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  antipathy  to  learning,  and  allow  their  brethren  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  languages,  history,  and  the  other  sciences. 
Their  divi»ion  In-  ^X.  That  simplicity  and  ignorance,  of  which  the  ancient 
to  a  multitude  Anabaptists  boasted,  as  the  guardians  of  their  piety,  and 
**^ ''  the  sources  of  their  felicity,  contributed  principally  to  those 

divisions  and  schisms  that  reigned  among  them,  firom  even  their  first  rise, 
in  a  degree  unknown  and  unexperienced  in  any  other  Christian  community. 
This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  inquire,  with  the  smallest  attention, 
into  the  more  immediate  causes  of  their  dissensions.  For  it  is  observable, 
that  their  most  vehement  contests  had  not  for  their  object  any  difference 
in  opinion  concerning  the  doctrines  or  mysteries  of  religion,  but  generally 
turned  upon  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life,  on  what  was  lawful, 
decent,  just,  and  pious,  in  actions  and  manners,  and  what  on  the  contrary 
was  to  be  considered  as  criminal  or  unseemly.  These  disputes  were  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  &vourite  principle,  that  holiness  of  life,  and 
purity  of  manners,  were  the  authentic  marks  of  the  true  church.  But  the 
misfortune  lay  here,  that,  being  ignorant  themselves,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  persons  whose  knowledge  was  little  superior  to  theirs,  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  true  method  of  determining,  in  a  multitude  of  cases, 
what  was  pious,  laudable,  and  law^,  and  what  was  impious,  unbecoming, 
and  criminal.  The  criterion  they  employed  for  this  purpose  was  neither 
the  decision  of  right  reason,  nor  the  authority  of  the  divine  laws,  accurately 
interpreted ;  since  their  ignorance  rendered  them  incapable  of  using  these 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  They  judged,  therefore,  of  these  matters 
by  the  suggestions  of  fancy,  and  the  opinions  of  others.  But  as  this  method 
of  discerning  between  right  and  wrong,  decent  and  indecent,  was  extremely 
uncertain  and  precarious,  and  could  not  but  produce  a  variety  of  decisions, 
according  to  the  different  feelings,  fancies,  tempers,  and  capacities,  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  hence  naturally  arose  diversity  of  sentiments,  debates,  and 
contests  of  various  kinds.  These  debates  produced  schisms  and  divisions, 
which  are  never  more  easily  excited,  nor  more  obstinately  fomented  and 
perpetuated,  than  where  ignorance,  the  true  source  of  bigotry,  prevails. 
The  iirit  toUd  set-  XXI.  The  Mennonites,  after  having  been  long  in  an 
tiementofthe  uncertain  and  precarious  situation,  obtained  a  fixed  and 
the  ynitedVro-  unmolested  settlement  in  the  United  Provinces,  under 
▼incee.  j-j^g  ghade  of  a  legal  toleration  procured  for  them  by  Wil- 

liam, prince  of  Orange,  the  glorious  founder  of  Belgic  liberty.  This  illus- 
trious chief,  who  acted  from  principle  in  allowing  liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship  to  Christians  of  different  denominations,  was  moreover  en- 
gaged, by  gratitude,  to  favour  the  Mennonites,  who  had  assisted  him,  in 
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the  year  15  72,  with  a  cohsiderable  sum  of  money,  when  his  coffers  were 
almost  exhausted/  •  The  fruits,  however,  of  this  toleration,  were  not  im- 
mediately enjoyed  by  all  the  Anabaptists  that  were  dispersed  through  the 
different  provinces  of  the  rising  republic ;  for,  in  several  places,  both  the 
civil  magistrates  and  the  clergy  made  a  long  and  obstinate  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  prince  in  this  matter ;  particularly  in  the  province  of  Zea- 
land and  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  the  remembrance  of  the  plots  the 
Anabaptists  had  laid,  and  the  timiolts  they  had  excited,  was  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.*  This  opposition,  indeed,  was  in  a  great  measure 
conquered  before  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  partly  by  the  resolution 
and  influence  of  William  I.  and  his  son  Maurice,  and  partly  by  the  ex- 
emplary conduct  of  the  Mennonites,  who  manifested  their  zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  republic  on  several  occasions,  and  redoubled,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing the  precautions  that  might  remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion  to  their 
disadvantage,  and  take  from  their  adversaries  every  pretext  which  could 
render  their  opposition  justifiable.  But  it  was  not  before  the  following 
century,  that  their  liberty  and  tranquillity  were  fixed  upon  solid  foundations, 
when,  by  a  Confession  of  Faith,  published  in  the  year  1626,  they  cleared 
themselves  from  the  imputation  of  those  pernicious  and  detestable  errors 
that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge.* 

The  English  aii«f        XXII.  The  sect,  in  England,  which  rejects  the  custom 
baptist!.  q£  baptizing  infants,  are  not  distinguished  by  the  title  of 

Anabaptists,  but  by  that  of  Baptists.  It  is  however,  probable,  that  they 
derive  their  origin  from  the  German  and  Dutch  Mennonites ;  and  that,  in 
former  times,  they  adopted  their  doctrine  in  all  its  points.  That,  indeed, 
is  by  no  means  the  case  at  present;  for  the  English  Baptists  differ,  in 
many  things,  both  from  the  ancient  and  modem  Mennonites.  They  are 
divided  into  two  sects.  One  of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  denomination 
of  General  or  Arminian  Baptists,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  and  unconditional  decrees ;  and  the  other  by  that  of 
Particular  or  Calvinistical  Baptists,  frt)m  the  striking  resemblance  of  their 
religious  system  to  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  have  Calvin  for  their 
chief.^  The  Baptists  of  this  latter  sect  settled  chiefiy  at  London,  and  in 
the  towns  and  villages  adjacent ;  and  they  have  departed  so  fiur  from  the 
tenets  of  their  ancestors,  that,  at  this  day,  they  retain  no  more  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Mennonites,  than  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  by  immersion,  and  the  refusal  of  that  sacrament  to  in&nts, 
and  those  of  tender  years.  And  consequently  they  have  none  of  those 
scruples  relating  to  oaths,  wars,  and  the  frinctions  of  magistracy,  that  still 
remain  among  even  the  most  rational  part  of  the  modem  Mennonites. 
They  observe  in  their  congregations  the  same  rules  of  government,  and 
the  same  method  of  worship,  ti^at  are  followed  by  the  Presbyterians,  and 
their  community  is  under  the  direction  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety  and 
leaming.«  From  their  Confession  of  Faith,  that  was  published  in  the  year 
1643,  it  appears  plainly,  that  their  religious  sentiments  were  the  same  then 
that  they  are  at  this  day.^ 

'  See  Brandt,  Histoire  der  Reformatie  in  tor.  Mennonit.  cap.  W.  p.  79. 
de  Nederlande,  vol.  i.  p.  525,  526 ;  C^r^  ^  See  Whiaton's  Memoirs  of  bit  Life  and 

moniea  et  Contumea  de  tous  lea  Peoplea  da  Writinga,  vol.  iL  p.  461. 
Monde,  torn.  !▼.  p.  201.  ^  See  »  German  work  compoaed  bj  Ant. 

*  Brandt,  loc.  cit.  book  xi.  p.  555,  586,  William  Bobm,  under  tbe  title  of  tbe  Hiatory 
587,  609,  610,  book  xiy.  p.  780,  book  Xvi.  of  tbe  Reformation  in  England,  p.  151,  473, 
p.  811.  536,1152. 

*  See  Henn.  Schyn,  Plenior  Deductio  His-  '  BibUoth^ue  Britaimiqae,  torn.  Ti«  p.  2. 
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The  opinioni  of  XXIII.  The  General  Baptists,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 

ftwticuSar*AM*  ^^^^  ^^®  Antipaedobaptists,  are  dispersed  in  great  numbers 
bapUsts  In  Eng-  through  several  counties  of  England,  and  are,  for  the  most 
^°^'  part,  persons  of  mean  condition,  and  almost  totally  destitute 

of  learning  and  knowledge.  This  latter  circumstance  will  appear  less  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  considered,  that,  like  the  ancient  Mennonites,  they  pro- 
fess a  contempt  of  erudition  and  science.  There  is  much  latitude  in  Uieir 
system  of  religious  doctrine,  which  consists  in  such  vague  and  general  prin- 
ciples, as  render  their  communion  accessible  to  Christians  of  almost  all 
denominations.  And,  accordingly,  they  tolerate,  in  fact,  and  receive 
among  them,  persons  of  every  sect,  even  Socinians  and  Arians ;  nor  do 
they  reject  any  from  their  communion  who  profess  themselves  Christians, 
and  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  source  of  truth,  and  the  rule  of  £uth.« 
They  agree  with  the  Particular  Baptists  in  this  circumstance,  that  they 
admit  to  baptism  adult  persons  only,  and  administer  that  sacrament  by 
dipping  or  total  immersion  ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  another  respect, 
even  in  their  repeating  the  administration  of  baptism  to  those  who  had 
received  it,  either  in  a  state  of  infancy,  or  by  aspersion,  instead  of  dipping ; 
for  if  the  common  accounts  may  be  believed,  the  Particular  Baptists  do  not 
carry  matters  so  far.  The  following  sentiments,  rites,  and  tenets  are  also 
peculiar  to  the  former :  1 .  After  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Mennonites, 
they  look  upon  their  sect  as  the  only  true  Christian  church,  and  conse- 
quently shun,  with  the  most  scrupulous  caution,  the  communion  of  all 
other  religious  societies.  2.  They  dip  only  once,  and  not  three  times,  as 
is  practised  elsewhere,  the  candidates  for  baptism,  and  consider  it  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  that  sacrament  be  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  that  of  Christ  alone.  3.  They 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  Menno  with  respect  to  the  Millennium,  or  thousand 
years*  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ  upon  earth ;  and,  4.  Many  of  them 
embrace  his  particular  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  Christ's  body.' 
5.  They  look  upon  the  precept  of  the  apostles,  prohibiting  the  use  of  blood 
and  tilings  strangled,*  as  a  law  that  was  designed  to  be  in  force  in  all  ages 
and  periods  of  the  church.  6.  They  believe  that  the  soul,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  body  dies  until  its  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  remains  in  a 
state  of  perfect  insensibility.  7.  They  use  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unc- 
tion. And,  to  omit  matters  of  a  more  trifling  nature,  8.  Several  of  them 
observe  the  Jewish,  as  well  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.**  These  Baptists 
have  three  different  classes  of  ecclesiastical  governors,  bishops,  elders,  and 


■  This  appean  evidently  from  their  Con- 
fessioQ  of  Faith,  which  appeared  first  in  the 
year  1660,  was  republished  by  Mr.  Whiston, 
in  the  Memoir*  of  his  Life,  toI.  ii.  p.  561, 
and  it  drawn  up  with  such  latitude,  that  with 
the  removal  and  alteration  of  a  few  points,* 
it  may  be  .'adopted  bv  Christians  of  all  deno- 
minatiocs.t  Mr.  Vvhiston,  though  an  Arian, 
became  a  member  of  this  Baptist  community,- 
whicbf  as  he  thought,  came  nearest  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  primitiTe  and  apostolic  age. 
The  iamous  Mr.  Ejnlyn,  who  was  persecuted 


on  account  of  his  Socinian  principles,  joined 
himself  also  to  this  society,  and  died  in  their 
communion. 

'  9^'  To  wit,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
not  derived  from  the  substance  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  but  created  in  her  womb  by  an  omni- 
potent act  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

«  Acts  XV.  29. 

^  Tliese  accounts  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Baptists  are  taken  from  Wallas  History  of  In- 
fant Baptism  ;  and  from  the  second  volume  of 
Whistou^s  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  465,  &c. 


*  «»•  Viz.  Those  relating  to  Universal  Re- 
demption, the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  Elec- 
tion, and  Reprobation,  which  are  illustrated  en- 
tirely on  Anninian  principles,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  embraced  by  rigid  Colvinists ;  not 

VOL.  II. 


to  mention  the  points   relating  to  baptism, 
which  are  the  distinctive  marl&s  of  this  sect. 

I  9y  Our  author  does  not  certainly  mean 
to  include  Roman  Catholics  in  this  lai^fe  class, 
for  then  bis  auertion  would  not  be  true. 

Q 
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deafons :  the  first  of  these,  among  whom  there  have  been  several  learned 
men,*  they  modestly  call  messengers,^  as  St.  John  is  known  to  have  styled 
that  order,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation. 

The  Davidista,  or  XXIV.  Before  wc  conclude  the  history  of  the  Anabap- 
David  Gcorgi--  tists,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a  very  singular 
and  ridiculous  sect  that  was  founded  by  David  George,  a 
native  of  DelH,  and  a  member  of  that  community.  This  enthusiast,  afler 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sect  of  the  Davidists,  or  David-Georgians, 
deserted  the  Anabaptists,  and  removed  to  Basil,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
1544,  where  he  changed  his  name,  and  by  the  liberality  and  splendour  that 
attended  his  opulence,  joined  to  his  probity  and  purity  of  manners,  acquired 
a  very  high  degree  of  esteem,  which  he  preserved  till  his  death.  The  lustre 
jOf  his  reputation  was,  however,  but  transitory ;  for  soon  afler  his  decease, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1556,  his  son-in-law,  Nicolas  Blesdyck, 
charged  him  with  having  maintained  the  most  blasphemous  and  pesti-^ 
lential  errors.  The  senate  of  Basil,  before  whom  this  accusation  was 
brought,  being  satisfied  with  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  supported,  pro- 
nounced sentence  against  the  deceased  heretic,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be 
dug  up,  and  to  be  publicly  burned.  And,  indeed,  nothing  more  horridly 
impious  and  extravagant  can  possibly  be  conceived,  than  the  sentiments 
and  tenets  of  this  fanatic,  if  they  were  really  such  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented, either  by  his  accusers  or  his  historians."  For  he  is  said  to  have 
given  himself  out  for  the  Son  of  God,  the  Fountain  of  Divine  wisdom,  to 
have  denied  the  existence  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment ;  and  he  is  also  charged 
with  having  trampled  upon  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  modesty  with  the 
utmost  contempt.^  In  all  this,,  however,  it  is  very  possible,  that  there 
may  be  much  exaggeration.  The  enthusiast  in  question,  though  a  man  of 
some  natural  genius,  was,  nevertheless,  totally  destitute  of  learning  of 
every  kind,  and  had  something  obscure,  harsh,  and  illiberal  in  his  manner 
of  expression,  that  gave  too  much  occasion  to  an  unfavourable  interpreta- 
tion of  his  religious  tenets.  That  he  had  both  more  sense  and  more  virtue 
than  is  generally  imagined,  appears  manifestly,  not  only  from  his  numerous 
writings,  but  also  from  the  simplicity  and  candour  that  were  visible  in  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  disciples  he  left  behind  him,  of  whom  several  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  Holstein,  Friesland,  and  other  countries.'  He  deplored 
the  decline  of  vital  and  practical  religion,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  it 
among  his  followers  ;  and  in  this  he  seemed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
more  moderate  Anabaptists.  But  the  excessive  warmth  of  an  irregular 
imagination  threw  him  into  illusions  of  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious 
kind,  and  seduced  him  into  a  persuasion  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
gift  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  had  celestial  visions  constantly  presented  to 
his  mind.  Thus  was  he  led  to  such  a  high  degree  of  fanaticism,  that  re- 
jecting as  mean  and  useless  the  external  services  of  piety,  he  reduced  re- 
ligion to  contemplation,  science,  and  a  certain  frame  or  habit  of  soul,  which 


*  Sec  Whislon'a  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  torn, 
ii.  p.  46G,  as  also  Crosby's  History  of  th© 
English  Baptists,  published  in  four  volumes 
8vo,  in  the  year  1728. 

i  St.  Jolin  calls  ibem  the  angels  of  the 
churches  ;  the  word  angel  (in  Greek  ayyiXos) 
signifies  properly  an  envoy  or  messenger. 

^  See  Nic.  Blcsdyckii  Historia  Davidis 
Ocorgii  a  Jacobo  Rcvio  cdita ;  as  also  the  life 
of  the  same  fanatic,  written  in  the  German 
language  by  Stolterfoth.     Among  the  modem 


writen,  neb  Amold^s  Kin:bcii-attd<-Ketzer  Hi»> 
toric,  torn.  i.  p.  750,  torn.  ii.  p.  534  and 
1183,  in  which  there  are  levcral  things  th^ 
tend  to  elear  the  character  of  David.  See 
also  Henr.  Mori  Enthnsiasmus  Triumphs- 
tus,  sect,  xxxiii.  p.  23 ;  and  the  documents 
I  have  published  in  relation  to  this  nutter,  in 
the  History  of  Scrvetus,  p.  425. 

'  See  Jo.  Molleri  Introdoct  in  Hittor. 
Chersones.  Cimbricte,  P.  ii.  p.  116,  et  Cinn- 
briac  Litcratae,  torn.  i.  p.  422. 
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it  IB  equally  difficult  to  define  and  to  understand.     The  soaring  Mystics 
and  the  visionary  Quakers  may  therefore,  if  they  please,  give  David  George 
a  distinguished  rank  in  their  enthusiasticali  community. 
Tiie  Family  of  XXV.  Henry  Nicholas,  a  Westphalian,  one  of  the  inti- 

b?  Hi^Ni^     ™*^  companions  of  this  fanatic,  though  somewhat  different 
ehoias.  from  him  in  the  nature  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  also  in  point 

of  genius  and  character,  founded  a  sect  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1555, 
which  he  called  the  Family  of  Love.  The  principles  of  this  sect  were 
afterwards  propagated  in  England,  and  produced  no  small  confusion  in 
both  nations.  The  judgment  that  has  been  formed  with  respect  to  David 
George  may  be  applied  with  truth,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
associate  Nicholas,  who,  perhaps,  would  have  prevented  a  considerable 
part  of  the  heavy  reproaches  with  which  he  has  been  loaded,  had  he  been 
endowed  with  a  degree  of  genius,  discernment,  and  knowledge,  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  express  his  sentiments  with  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  character,  temper,  and  views  of  this  man,  may  be 
learned  from  the  spirit  that  reigned  in  his  flock."  As  to  his  pretensions, 
they  were  indeed  visionary  and  chimerical ;  for  he  maintained,  that  he 
had  a  commission  from  heaven  to  teach  men  that  the  essence  of  religion 
consisted  in  the  feelings  of  divine  love  ;  that  all  other  theological  tenets, 
whether  they  related  to  objects  of  faith  or  modes  of  worship,  were  of  no 
sort  of  moment;  and,  consequently,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  most 
perfect  indifference  what  opinions  Christians  entertained  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  provided  their  hearts  burned  with  the  pure  and  sacred  flame 
of  piety  and  love.  To  this,  his  main  doctrine,  Nicholas  may  have  pro- 
bably added  other  odd  fancies,  as  always  is  the  case  with  those  innovators 
who  are  endued  with  a  warm  and  fruiti^l  imagination.  To  come,  how- 
ever, at  a  true  notion  of  the  opinions  of  this  enthusiast,  it  will  be  much 
wiser  to  consult  his  own  writings  than  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
accounts  and  refutations  of  his  adversaries." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    HISTOKY    OF    THE    SOCINIANS. 

The  denoniinatton  ^'  '^^^  Socinians  are  Said  to  have  derived  this  denomi- 
ftod  origin  of  tiiia  nation  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Sozzini,  which 
•**^*"  flourished  a  long  time  at  Sienna  in  Tuscany,  and  produced 

several  great  and  eminent  men,  and,  among  others,  Lselius  and  Faustus 
Socinus,  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  founders  of  this 
sect.  The  former  was  the  son  of  Marianus,  a  famous  lawyer,  and  was 
himself  a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and  learning ;  to  which  he  added,  as 
his  very  enemies  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  the  lustre  of  a  virtuous  life 
and  of  unblemished  manners.  Being  forced  to  leave  his  country,  in  the 
year  1547,  on  account  of  the  disgust  he  had  conceived  against  popery,  he 
travelled  through  France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  in 


"  See  Jo.  Hornbcck,  Summa  Controvexv. 
Uh.  vi.  p.  393 ;  Araold,  KircbeD-und-Ketzer 
HIatorie,  p.  746 ;  Bohtn*8  Histoiy  of  the  Re- 
ibmutioii  in  Englind,  written  in  German, 
book  IT.  ch^.  ▼.  p.  541. 

"  The  most  learned  of  all  the  authors,  who 
wrote  Bgainat  the  Family  of  Love,  was  l5r. 
Henry  More,   ii)  bis  Grand  Explanation  of 


the  Mystery  of  Godiinesa,  &c.,  book  vi.  chap. 
1 2—  1 8.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Quakers,  inveighed  also  severely  against 
this  seraphic  family,  and  called  them  a  motley 
tribe  of  fanatics,  because  they  took  oaths, 
danced,  sang,  and  made  merry.  See  Sbewell'f 
History  of  the  Quakers,  bock  iii.  p.  88,  89, 
344. 
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order  to  examine  the  religious  sentiments  of  those  who  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome,  and  thus  at  length  to  come  at  the  truth.  After  this  he 
settled  at  Zurich,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1562,  hefore  he  had  arrived 
at  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.*  His  mild  and  gentle  disposition  rendered 
him  averse  from  whatever  had  the  air  of  contention  and  discord.  He 
adopted  the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith,  and  professed  himself  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Switzerland;  but  this  did  not  engage  him  to  conceal 
entirely  the  doubts  he  had  formed  in  relation  to  certain  points  of  religion, 
and  which  he  communicated  in  effect,  by  letter,  to  some  learned  men, 
whose  judgment  he  respected,  and  in  whose  friendship  he  could  confide.** 
His  sentiments  were  indeed  propagated  in  a  more  public  manner  after  his 
death,  since  Faustus,  his  nephew  and  his  heir,  is  supposed  to  have  drawn, 
from  the  papers  he  left  behind  him,  that  religious  system  upon  which  the 
sect  of  the  Socinians  was  founded. 

The  tennSocinian  ^^*  ^^  ^®>  howevcr,  to  be  observed,  that  this  denomina- 
bean  difiercDt  tion  docs  not  always  convey  the  same  ideas,  since  it  is 
significations.  susceptible  of  different  significations,  and  is,  in  effect,  used 
sometimes  in  a  more  strict  and  proper,  and  at  others  in  a  more  improper 
and  extensive  sense.  For,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  speaking,  all 
are  termed  Socinians  whose  sentiments  bear  a  certain  afiinity  to  the  system 
of  Socinus ;  and  they  are  more  especially  ranked  in  that  class  who  either 
boldly  deny,  or  artfully  explain  away,  the  doctrines  that  assert  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  and  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  But,  in  a 
strict  and  proper  sense,  they  only  are  deemed  the  members  of  this  sect 
who  embrace  wholly,  or  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  form  of  theological 
doctrine  which  Faustus  Socinus  either  drew  up  himself,  or  received 
from  his  uncle,  and  delivered  to  the  Unitarian  brethren,  or  Socinians,  in 
Poland  and  Transylvania.^' 

The  origin  of  So-  HI.  The  origin  of  Socinianism  may  be  traced  to  the 
cinianism.  earliest  period  of  the  Reformation.  For,  scarcely  had  that 
happy  revolution  in  the  state  of  religion  taken  place,  when  a  set  of  men, 
fond  of  extremes,  and  consequently  disposed  to  look  upon  as  erroneous 
whatever  had  hitherto  been  taught  and  professed  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
began  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity,  and  the  other 
truths  that  arc  connected  with  it,  and  proposed  reducing  the  whole  of 


*  Cloppenburg,  Diasertatio  de  originc  et  pro- 
greasu  Socinianismi ;  Jo.  Hornbeck,  Summa 
Controyersianim,  p.  563 ;  Jo.  Hern.  Hottin- 
ger.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  417. 

^  ZancbiuB,  Praf.  ad  Libr.  de  Tribua  EIo- 
him ;  Bcza,  Epist.  Volum.  ep.  Ixxxi.  p.  167. 
Certain  writings  are  attributed  to  him  bjSan- 
dias,  in  his  Bibliothcca  Anti-Trinitar,  p.  ]  8, 
but  it  is  Ytrj  doubtful  whether  be  was  the  real 
author  of  them  or  not 

*^  We  have,  hitherto,  no  complete  or  accu- 
rate history  either  of  the  aect  called  Socinians, 
or  of  Lsliui  and  Faustus  Socinus,  its  found- 
ers; nor  anj  satisfactory  account  of  those 
who  laboured  principally  with  them,  and  after 
them,  in  giTing  a  permanent  and  stable  form 
to  this  community.  For  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  Socinians,  and   their  principal 


doctors,  from  Hombeck,*  Calovius,t  Clop- 
penburg4  8andiuB,§  Lubienieeiu8,||  and.Lau- 
terbachflf  are  far  from  being  proper  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  desire  something 
moio  than  a  vague  and  superficial  knowledge 
of  this  matter.  The  history  of  Socinianism, 
that  was  published  at  Paris,  by  Lamy,  in  the 
year  1723,  is  a  wretched  compilation  from 
the  most  conunon-place  writers  on  that  sub- 
ject :  it  is  also  full  of  errors,  and  is  loaded 
with  a  variety  of  matters  that  have  no  sort  of 
relation  to  the  history  of  Socinus,  or  to  the 
doctrine  he  taught.  The  very  learned  and 
laborious  La  Croze  promised,  in  his  Disserta- 
tions Historiques,  torn.  i.  p.  142,  a  eompleto 
History  of  Socinianism,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  times,  but  did  not  fulfil  this  interesting 
engagement. 


**  In  his  Socinianism.  Confutat  vol.  i. — -^ 

t  In  his  Opera  Anti-Sociniana. %  In  his 

Dissertat.  do  originc  et  progressu  Socinian- 
ismi,  torn.  ii.  0pp. §  In   his  Bibliotheca 


Anti-TriniUriorum. 1|  In  hisHistoria  Ro- 

formatlonis  Polonicse. %  In  his  Ariano- 

Socinianismus,  published  in  German,  at  Frank* 
fort,  in  the  year  1725. 
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religion  to  practical  piety  and  virtue.  The  efforts  of  these  men  were 
opposed  witli  united  zeaJ  and  vigilance  by  the  Romish,  Reformed,  and 
Lutheran  churches  ;  and  their  designs  were  so  far  disconcerted,  as  to  pre- 
vent their  forming  themselves  and  their  followers  into  a  regular  and 
permanent  sect,  So  early  as  the  year  1524,  the  divinity  of  Christ  was 
openly  denied  by  Lewis  Hetzer,  one  of  the  wandering  and  fanatical  Ana- 
baptists, who,  about  three  years  afterwards,  was  put  to  death  at  Constance.** 
There  were  not  wanting  among  the  first  Anabaptists  several  persons  who 
entertained  the  opinions  of  Hetzer,  though  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  lay  these  opinions  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  community.  But  it  was 
not  from  that  quarter  only  that  erroneous  opinions  were  propagated  in 
relation  to  the  points  already  mentioned ;  others .  seemed  to  have  been 
seized  with  the  contagion,  and  it  manifested  itself  from  day  to  day  in 
several  countries.  John  Campanus,  a  native  of  Julicrs,  disseminated  at 
Wittemberg,  and  other  places,  various  tenets  of  an  heretical  aspect ;  and 
taught,  among  other  things,  that  the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  the  title  of  a  divine  person,  but  a  deno- 
mination used  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;  and 
thus  did  this  innovator  revive,  in  a  great  measure,  the  errors  of  the  ancient 
Arians.*  A  doctrine  of  a  similar  kind  was  propagated,  in  the  year  1530, 
in  Switzerland,  Augsburg,  and  among  the  Grisons,  by  a  person 
whose  name  was  Claudius,  who,  by  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  excited  no  small  commotions  in  these  countries.'  But 
none  of  these  new  teachers  were  so  far  encouraged,  by  the  number  of 
their  followers  or  the  indulgence  of  their  adversaries,  as  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  form  a  regular  sect. 

IV.  The  attempts  of  Michael  Servede,'  or  Servetus,  a 
Spanish  physician,  were  much  more  alarming  to  those  who 
had  the  cause  of  true  religion  at  heart  than  the  feeble  and  impotent  efforts 
of  the  innovators  now  mentioned..  This  man,  who  has  made  such  a  noise 
in  the  world,  was  bom  at  Villa  Nueva,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  had  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  various  branches  of  science.  In  the  years  1531  and 
1532,  he  published,  in  Latin,  his  Seven  Books  concerning  the  errors  that 
are  contained  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  Two  Dialogues  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  he  attacked,  in  the  most  audacious  manner,  the 
sentiments  adopted  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  church  in 
relation  to  the  Divine  Nature,  and  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
Some  years  after  this  he  travelled  into  France,  and,  after  a  variety  of 
adventures,  settled  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine,  where  he  applied  himself, 
with  success,  to  the  practice  of  physic.  It  was  here  that,  letting  loose 
the  reins  of  his  warm  and  irregular  imagination,  he  invented  that  strange 
system  of  theology,  which  was  printed,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  in  the 
year  1553,  under  the  title  of  Christianity  Restored.     The  man  seemed  to 


Michael  Serretot. 


*  SftDdii  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trinitar. ;  Jo. 
Bapt  OtUoB,  Aanal.  Anabaptist  p.  50; 
Breitti^ri  Museafn  UelfeUcum,  torn.  v.  p. 
391,  torn.  Ti.  p.  100,  479. 

«  See  the  Dissortatio  de  Job.  Campano, 
Anti-Trinitario,  in  the  AmceDitates  Literariae 
of  the  Terj  iearnod  Schelhoroias,  torn.  xi. 
p.  1-92. 

'  See  Schelhornii  Ditaert.  Rpittol.  de  Mine 
Celeo  Seoeofti  Claudio  item  Allobroge,  hominc 
fanattco  et  88.  Trinttatit  ho«io,  Uliuae,  I74H, 
in  4 to;  Jac.   Brdtiogcri   MuKum  llelvotic. 


torn.  vii.  p.  667;  Jo.  llallerus,  Epittol.  in 
Jo.  Conraid.  Fuealin.  Centum,  Epistolar. 
Viror.  Eniditor.  p.  140. 

V  By  taking  away  the  last  syllable  of  ibis 
name,  I  mean  the  Spanish  termination  de, 
theiic  remains  Serve,  which,  by  placing  dif- 
ferently the  letters  that  compose  it,  makes 
Rews.  Servelus  assumed  this  latter  name 
in  the  title-pages  of  all  his  books.  Ho  also 
called  himself  sometimes  Mii  hacl  Villanova- 
niis,  or  VilUnovauus  alone,  after  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  omitting  the  name  of  his  family. 
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be  seized  with  a  passion  for  reforming,  in  his  way ;  and  many  things  con^ 
curred  to  favour  his  designs,  such  as  the  fire  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of 
his  learning,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  strength  of  his  resolution, 
the  obstinacy  of  his  temper,  and  an  external  appearance  at  least  of  piety, 
that  rendered  all  the  rest  doubly  engaging.  Add  to  all  this  the  protection 
and  friendship  of  many  persons  of  weight  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
which  Servetus  had  obtained  by  his  talents  and  abilities,  both  natural  and 
acquired ;  and  it  will  appear  that  few  innovators  have  set  out  with  a  better 
prospect  of  success.  But,  notMrithstanding  these  signal  advantages,  all  his 
views  were  totally  disappointed  by  the  vigilance  and  severity  of  Calvin, 
who,  when  Servetus  had  escaped  from  his  prison  at  Vienne,  and  was  passing 
through  Switzerland,  in  order  to  seek  refuge  in  Italy,  caused  him  to  be 
apprehended  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1553,  and  had  an  accusation  of  bias* 
phemy  brought  against  him  before  the  council.^  The  issue  of  this  accu- 
sation was  fatal  to  Servetus,  who,  adhering  resolutely  to  the  opinions  he 
had  embraced,  was,  by  a  public  sentence  of  the  court,  declared  an  obstinate 
heretic,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  condemned  to  the  flames.  For  it  is 
observable,  that,  at  this  time,  the  ancient  laws  that  had  been  enacted 
against  heretics  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  had  been  so  frequently 
renew^ed  after  his  reign,  were  still  in  vigour  at  Geneva.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  this  learned  and  ingenious  sufferer  was  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  ;  though  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  faults  were 
neither  few  nor  trivial,  since  it  is  well  known  that  his  excessive  arrogance 
was  accompanied  with  a  malignant  and  contentious  spirit,  an  invincible 
obstinacy  of  temper,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  fanaticism.' 
The  doctrine  of  V.  The  religious  system  that  Servetus  had  struck  out 

scrvetut.  ^f  ^  ^jj^j  ^jj^  irregular  fancy,  was,  indeed,  singular  in  the 

highest  degree.  The  greatest  part  of  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
his  peculiar  notions  concerning  the  universe,  the  nature  of  Gk)d,  and  the 
nature  of  things,  which  were  equally  strange  and  chimerical.  Thus  it  is 
difficult  to  unfold,  in  a  few  words,  the  doctrine  of  this  unhappy  man  ;  nor, 
indeed,  would  any  detail  render  it  intelligible  in  all  its  branches.  He  took 
it  into  his  head  that  the  true  and  genuine  doctrine  of  Christ  had  been 


1^  ft^  This  accuaatioD  was  brought  against 
Seiretiu  by  a  peraon  who  lived  in  Calvin^s 
family  as  a  wryant ;  and  this  circumstance 
displeased  many. 

'  (K?*  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  the  reader  here 
in  a  note,  to  an  ample  and  curious  history  of 
Servetus,  composed  by  him  iu  the  German 
language,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Helmstadt,  in  4to,  in  the  year  1748, 
aud  the  second  with  considerable  additions,  at 
tlie  same  place,  the  year  following.  Those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage will  find  a  full  account  of  this  singular 
man,  and  of  his  extraordinary  history,  in  a 
Latin  dissertation,  composed  under  the  in- 
spection of  Dr.  Mosheim,  and  published  at 
Helmstadt  under  the  following  title :  Histo- 
ria  Michadis  Serveti,  quam,  Prseside  Jo. 
Laur.  Mosheimeo,  Abbate,  &c.,  placido  Doc- 
torum  cxamini  publico  exponit  Henricus  ab 
Allwaerdcn.  There  is  an  accurate  history 
of  thb  unhappy  man  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
work,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Literature,  con- 
taining a  weekly  arcount  of  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, both  at  home  and  abroad.    This  was  com* 


posed  by  Monsieur  de  la  Roche,  and  was  nS- 
terwards  augmented  by  him,  and  translated 
into  French  in  his  Biblioth^ue  Angloise, 
tom.  iL  part  i,  article  vii.  p.  76. — There  is 
also  an  account  of  Servetus  given  by  Mac- 
kenzie, in  the  first  volume  of  his  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers  of 
the  Scots  Nation,  which  was  published  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1708.  To  these  wc 
may  add  An  Impartial  History  of  Servetus, 
&c.,  written  by  an  anonjmous  author,  and 
published  at  London  in  1 724. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Calvin  in  the  case  of  Servetus,  whose  death 
will  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  that  great  and  eminent  Reformer.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  alleged,  not  to  eflitoe, 
but  to  diminish  his  crime,  is,  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  him  to  divest  himself  at  once 
of  that  persecuting  spirit,  which  had  been  so 
long  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the 
popish  religion  in  which  ho  was  educated.  It 
was  a  remaining  portion  of  the  spirit  of  popery 
in  the  breast  of  Calvin  that  kindled  his  un- 
christian zeal  against  the  wretched  Servetus. 
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entirely  lost,  even  before  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  of 
opinion,  that  it  had  never  been  delivered  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity  in  any  period  of  the  church.     To  those  extravagant 
assertions  he  added  another  stUl  more  so,  even  that  he  himself  had  received 
a  commission  from  above   to   reveal  anew  this  divine  doctrine,  and  to 
explain  it  to  mankind.     His  notions  with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  were  obscure  and  chimerical 
beyond  all  measure,  and  amounted  in  general  to  the  following  propositions : 
That  "  the  Deity,  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  had  produced  within 
himself  two  personal  representations  or  manners  of  existence,^  which  were 
to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  him  and  mortals,  and  by  whom, 
consequently,  he  was  to  reveal  his  will,  and  to  display  his  mercy  and  benefi- 
cence to  the  children  of  men ;   that  these  two  representatives  were  the 
Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost;    that  the   former  was   united   to  the  man 
Christ,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  an  omnipotent  act  of  the 
divine  will;  and  that,  on  this  account,  Christ  might  bje  properly  called 
God ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  the  course,  and  animated  the  whole 
system  of  nature ;    and  more  especially  produced  in  the  minds  of  men 
wise  counsels,    virtuous  propensities,    and  divine   feelings ;  and,  finally, 
that  these  two  Representations  were  to  cease  after  the  destruction  of  this 
terrestrial  globe,  and  to  be  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  the  Deity,  firom 
whence  they  had  been  formed."     This  is,  at  least,  a  general  sketch  of  the 
doctrine  of  Servetus,  who,  however,  did  not  always  explain  his  system  in 
the  same  manner,  nor  take  any  pains  to  avoid  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions ;  and  who  frequently  expressed  himself  in  such  ambiguous  terms, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  learn  from  them  his  true  sentiments.     His 
system  of  morality  agreed  in  many  circumstances  with  that  of  the  Ana- 
baptists ;  whom  he  also  imitated  in  censuring,  with  the  utmost  severity, 
the  custom  of  infant  baptism. 

other  Anti-Trini-        VI.  The  pompous  plans  of  reformation,  that  had  been 
tarians.  formed  by  Servetus,  were  not  only  disconcerted,  but  even 

fell  into  oblivion,  after  the  death  of  their  author.  He  was,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  vulgar  report,  supposed  to  have  left  behind  him  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  disciples ;  and  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  doctors  of  this  century, 
many  complaints  and  apprehensions  that  seem  to  confirm  this  supposition, 
and  would  persuade  us  that  Servetus  had  really  founded  a  sect ;  yet  when 
this  matter  is  attentively  examined,  there  will  appear  just  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  this  man  left  behind  him  any  one  person  that  might  properly  be 
called  his  true  disciple.  For  those  who  were  denominated  Servetians  by 
the  theological  writers  of  this  century,  not  only  differed  fi-om  Servetus  in 
many  points  of  doctrine,  but  also  varied  widely  from  him  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  was  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  point  of  his 
theological  system.  Valentine  Gentillis,  a  Neapolitan,  who  suffered  death 
at  Berne,  in  the  year  1566,  adopted  the  Arian  hypothesis,  and  not  that  of 
Servetus,  as  many  writers  have  imagined ;  for  his  only  error  consisted  in 
this,  that  he  considered  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  subordinate  to 
the  Father.^  Nearly  allied  to  this,  was  the  doctrine  of  Matthew  Gribaldi, 
a  lawyer,  whom  a  timely  death,  in  the  year  1566,  saved  from  the  severity 
of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  that  was  ready  to  pronounce  sentence  against 

J  (^  These  representations  or  manners  of  ex-  Gentilis;  Spon,   Hist    de    Geneve,  livr.  iij. 

istcnce,  Servetus  also  called  ceconumies,  dispcn-  torn.  ii.  p.  80;  Sandii  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinit. 

sations,  dispositions,  &c.,  for  lie  often  changed  p.  26 ;  Lamy,  Histoirodu  Socinianisme^partii. 

his  terms  in  unfolding  his  visionary  system.  ch.  vi.  p.  251 ;  Fuesl.  Reformations  Beytrige, 


k 


Sec    Baylo*t   Dictiooftry,  at  the  wrticlc      torn.  v.  p.  381. 
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him  on  account  of  his  errors ;  for  he  supposed  the  divine  nature  divided 
into  three  eternal  spirits,  which  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  not 
only  hy  numher,  but  also  by  subordination.*  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  particular  charge  that  was  brought  against  Alciat,  a  native  of  Pied- 
mont, and  Sylvester  Tellius,  who  were  banished  from  the  city  and  ter- 
ritory of  Geneva,  in  the  year  1559  ;  nor  do  we  know,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  the  errors  that  were  embraced  by  Paiuta,  Leonardi,  and  oUiers," 
who  weie  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Servetus.  It  is,  however,  more 
than  probable,  that  none  of  the  persons  now  mentioned  were  the  disciples 
of  Servetus,  or  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  that  visionary  innovator.  The 
same  thing  may  be  affirmed  with  respect  to  Gonesius,  who  is  said  to  have 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  that  unhappy  man,  and  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Poland  ;■  for,  though  he  maintained  some  opinions  that  really  resembled 
it  in  some  of  its  points ;  yet  his  manner  of  explaining  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  was  totally  different  from  that  of  Servetus. 

Enoneoas  ac-  VII.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  persons,  now  men- 

oriSn  of  at        tioned,  profassed  that  form  or  system  of  theological  doc- 
cioianitm.  trine,  that   is   properly  called  Socinianism,  the  origin  of 

which  is,  by  the  writers  of  that  sect,  dated  from  the  year  1546,  and  placed 
in  Italy.  These  writers  tell  us,  that,  in  this  very  year,  above  forty  persons 
eminently  distinguished  by  their  learning  and  genius,  and  still  more  by 
their  generous  zeal  for  truth,  held  secret  assemblies,  at  different  times,  in 
the  territory  of  Venice,  and  particularly  at  Vicenza,  in  which  they  delibe- 
rated concerning  a  general  reformation  of  the  received  systems  of  religion, 
and,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  undertook  to  refute  the  peculiar  doctrines 
that  were  afterwards  publicly  rejected  by  the  Socinians.  They  tell  us 
farther,  that  the  principal  members  of  this  clandestine  society  were  Lselius 
Socinus,  Alciat,  Ochinus,  Paruta,  and  Gentilis;  that  their  design  was 
divulged,  and  their  meetings  discovered,  by  the  temerity  and  imprudence 
of  some  of  their  associates ;  that  two  of  them  were  apprehended  and  put 
to  death ;  while  the  rest  being  dispersed,  sought  a  rei\ige  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Moravia,  and  other  countries,  and  that  Socinus,  after  having 
wandered  up  and  down  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  went  into  Poland,  first 
in  the  year  1551,  and  afterwards  in  1558,  and  there  sowed  the  seeds  of  his 
doctrine,  which,  in  process  of  time,  grew  apace,  and  produced  a  rich  and 
abundant  harvest.^     Such  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  Socinianism,  that 

*    Sandii    Biblioth.    Anti-Trinit.    p.    17;  Who  now  does  not  see,  that,  if  it  web  tho 

Lamy,  loc.  cit  part  ii.  ch.  ru.  p.  257 ;  Spon,  pre-emineneo  of  the   Father    that  Gonesius 

loc.  cit.  torn.  ii.  p.  85,  note;  Halerus,  in  Mu-  maintained,  he  must  have  difforod  consider- 

■CO  Tigurino,  torn.  ii.  p.  114.  ably  from  Senretus,  whose  doctrine  removed 

™  For  an  account  of  these,  and  other  per-  all  real  distinction  in  the  divine  nature  ?   The 

sons  of  the  same  class,  see  Sandius,  Lamy,  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Sondius,  loc. 

and  also  Lubieniecius,  his  Ilistoria  Reformat  ai.  p.  40,  concerning  the  sentiments  of  Qo- 

Polonics,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  96. — There  is  a  neaius ;  since  it  is  from  this  writer  that  Lamy 

particular  and  ample  account  of  Alciat  given  has  borrowed  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  has 

by  Bayle,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Dictionary;  advanced    in    his  Histoire  dn  Socinianisme, 

see  also  Spon,  loc.  cit.  tom.  ii.  p.  85,  86.  tom.  ii.  chap.  z.  p.  278. 

"  This  is  aiBrmed  upon  the  authority  of  »  See  the  Bibliotheek  Anti-Trinit  pp.  18 
Wissowatius  and  Lubieniecius ;  but  the  very  and  25,  of  Sandius,  who  mentions  some  writ- 
words  of  the  latter  will  be  sufficient  to  show  ings  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  published 
us  upon  what  grounds.  These  words,  Hist.  by  the  clandestine  society  of  pretended  Re- 
Reformat.  Polon.  cap.  vi.  p.  Ill,  are  as  fol-  formers  at  Venice  and  Vicenza;  though  the 
lows :  "  Is  Serveti  sontentiam  de  pneemincn-  truth  of  this  supposition  is  extremely  dubious, 
tia  patris  in  patriam  attulit,  eamque  non  dis-  Andr.  Wissowatii  Narratio  Quomodo  in  Po- 
simulavit,^  t.  e,  ^  Gonesius  introduced  into  Ionia  Rcformati  ab  Unitariis  Separati  sunt, 
Poland  the  opinion  embraced  by  Servetus  in  which  is  subjoined  to  the  Biblioth.  of  San- 
relation  to  the  prc*eminence  of  the  Father,  dius,  p.  209,  210. — ^Tho  reader  may  likewise 
and  was  by  no  means  studious  to  conceal  it.*"  consult  Lubieniecius,  Histor.  Reformat.  Po> 
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is  generally  given  by  the  writers  of  that  sect.  To  assert  that  it  is,  in 
every  circumstance,  fictitious  and  false,  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  system  of 
religion,  commonly  called  Socinianism,  was  neither  invented  nor  drawn  up 
in  those  meetings  at  Venice  and  Yicenza,  that  have  been  now  mentioned. p 


Ion.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  38,  who  intimates,  that 
he  took  this  account  of  tlie  origin  of  Socinian- 
ism from  the  manuscript  Commentaria  of 
Budzinns,  and  his  Life  of  LsbUus  Socinut. 
See  also  Sam.  Przipcoyitis,  in  Vita  Socini. 

P  See  Oustav.  Georg.  Zeltneri  Historia 
Crypto-Socinianismi  Altorfini,  cap.  ii.  sect. 
xlL  p.  321,  note.  This  writer  seems  to  think 
that  the  inquiries  that  ha^e  hitherto  been 
made  into  this  affair  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory; and  he  therefore  wishes  that  some 
men  of  learning,  equal  to  the  task,  would  ex- 
amine this  subject  anew. — This,  indeed,  were 
much  to  be  wished.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
shall  venture  to  offer  a  few  observations, 
which  may  perhaps  contribute  to  cast  some 
light  upon  this  matter.  That  there  was,  in 
rnlity,  such  a  society  sa  is  mentioned  in  the 
text,  is  far  from  being  improbable.  Many 
circumstances  and  relations  prove  sufficiently, 
that  immediately  after  the  Reformation  had 
taken  place  in  Germany,  secret  assemblies 
were  held,  and  measures  proposed  in  several 
provinces  that  were  still  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Rome,  with  a  view  to  combat  the 
errors  and  superstitions  of  the  times.  It  is 
also,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  probable, 
that  the  territory  of  Venice  was  the  scene  of 
these  deliberations;  since  it  is  well  known, 
that  a  great  number  of  the  Venetians  at  this 
time,  though  they  had  no  personal  attachment 
to  Luther,  approved,  nevertheless,  of  his  de- 
sign of  reforming  the  corrupt  state  of  religion, 
and  wished  well  to  every  attempt  that  was 
made  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  native  and 
primitive  simplicity.  It  is  farther  highly 
credible,  that  these  assemblies  were  inter- 
rupted and  dispersed  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
papal  emissaries,  that  some  of  their  members 
were  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  and  that 
the  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight.  All  this 
is  probable  toough  ;  but  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable, nay,  utterly  incredible,  that  all  the 
persona,  who  are  said  to  have  been  present  at 
these  assemblies,  were  really  so.  And  I  there- 
fore adopt  willingly  the  opinion  of  those  who 
affirm,  that  many  persons,  who,  in  after  times, 
distinguished  themselves  from  the  multitude 
by  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  were  considered  as  members  of  the 
Venetian  society,  by  ignorant  writers,  who 
looked  upon  that  society  as  the  source  and 
nursery  of  the  whole  Unitarian  sect  It  is 
certain,  for  instance,  that  Ochinus  is  erro- 
neously placed  among  the  members  of  the 
&mous  society  now  mentioned :  for,  uot  to 
insist  upon  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  not 


sufficiently  clear  whether  he  was  really  a  So- 
cinian  or  not,  it  appears  undeniably,  from  tho 
Annales  Capudnorum  of  Boverius,  as  well  as 
from  other  unquestionable  testimonies,  that  he 
left  Italy  so  early  as  the  year  1543,  and  went 
from  thence  to  Geneva.  See  a  singular  book, 
entitled.  La  Guerre  S^raphique,  ou  THistoiro 
des  Perils  qu*a  couni  la  Barbe  dcs  Capu- 
dns,  livr.  iii.  p.  181,  216.  What  I  have 
said  of  Ochinus  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
with  respect  to  Lselius  Socinus,  who,  though 
reported  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  so- 
ciety now  under  consideration,  was  certainly 
never  present  at  any  of  its  meetings.  For 
how  can  we  suppose  that  a  young  man,  only 
one-and-twenty  years  old,  would  leave  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  repair  to  Venice  or  Vi- 
cenza,  and  that  without  any  other  view  than 
the  pleasure  of  disputing  freely  on  certain 
pobts  of  religion  ?*  Or,  how  could  it  hap- 
pen that  a  youth  of  such  inexperienced  years 
should  acquire  such  a  high  degree  of  influ- 
ence and  authority,  as  to  obtain  the  first 
rank,  and  the  principal  direction,  in  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  so  many  eminently  learned 
and  ingenious  men  ?  Besides,  from  the  Life 
of  LbbHus,  which  is  still  extant,  and  from  other 
testimonies  of  good  authority,  it  is  easy  to 
show,  that  U  was  the  desire  of  improvement, 
and  Uie  hope  of  being  aided  in  his  inquiries 
after  truth,  by  the  conversation  of  learned  men 
in  foreign  nations,  that  induced  him  to  leave 
Italy,  and  not  the  apprehension  of  persecution 
and  death,  as  some  have  imagined.  It  is  also 
certain  that  he  returned  into  bis  native  coun- 
try afterwards,  and  in  the  year  1551,  remained 
some  time  at  Sienna,  while  his  father  lived 
at  Bologna.  See  his  letter  to  Bullinger,  in 
the  Museum  Helveticum,  tom.  v.  p.  489. 
Now  surely  it  cannot  easily  be  imagined,  that 
a  man  in  his  senses  would  return  to  a  coun- 
try from  whence,  but  a  few  years  before,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  fly,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
terrors  of  a  barbarous  inquisition  and  a  vio- 
lent death. 

But,  waving  this  question  for  a  moment, 
let  us  suppose  all  the  accounts  tre  have  from 
the  Socinians,  concerning  this  famous  assem- 
bly of  Venice  and  Vicenza,  and  the  members 
ef  which  it  was  composed,  to  be  true  and  ex- 
act; yet  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the 
Socinian  system  of  doctrine  was  invented  and 
drawn  up  in  that  assembly.  This  the  Soci- 
nian writers  maintain ;  and  this,  as  the  case 
appears  to  me,  may  be  safely  denied.  For 
the  Socinian  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  of  much 
later  date  than  this  assembly ;  it  also  passed 


*  fcT*  Is  such  a  supposition  really  so  ab-       an  uncommon  degree  of  zeal,  adequate  to  tho 
surd.^    Is  not  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  or  even       production  of  auch  an  effect  ? 


/ 
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The  real  origin  of  VIII.  While,  therefore,  we  reject  this  inaccurate  account 
socioiaaism.  gf  the  matter  under  consideration,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  substitute  a  better  in  its  place  ;  and,  indeed,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Socinian  doctrine  seem  easy  to  be  traced  out  by  such  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  church  during  this  century.  There  were  certain 
sects  and  doctors,  against  whom  the  zeal,  vigilance,  and  severity  of  Catho- 
lics, Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  were  united,  and,  in  opposing  whose  settle- 
ment and  progress,  these  three  communions,  forgetting  their  dissensions, 
joined  their  most  vigorous  counsels  and  endeavours.  The  objects  of  their 
common  aversion  were,  the  Anabaptists,  and  those  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  To  avoid  the  un- 
happy consequences  of  such  a  formidable  opposition,  great  numbers  of  both 
classes  retired  into  Poland,  from  this  persuasion,  that  in  a  country  whose 
inhabitants  were  passionately  fond  of  freedom,  religious  liberty  could  not 
fail  to  find  a  refuge.  However,  on  their  first  arrival,  they  proceeded  with 
circumspection  and  prudence,  and  explained  their  sentiments  with  much 
caution,  and  a  certain  mixture  of  disguise,  not  knowing  surely  what  might 
happen,  nor  how  far  their  opinions  would  be  treated  with  indulgence.  Thus 
they  lived  in  peace  and  quiet  during  several  years,  mixed  with  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  who  had  already  obtained  a  solid  settlement  in  Poland,  and 
who  admitted  them  into  their  communion,  and  even  into  the  assemblies 
where  their  public  deliberations  were  held.  They  were  not,  however,  long 
satisfied  with  this  state  of  constraint,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  with 
which  it  was  attended ;  but,  having  insinuated  themselves  into  the  friend- 
ship of  several  noble  and  opulent  families,  they  began  to  act  witli  more 
spirit,  and  even  to  declare,  in  an  open  manner,  their  opposition  to  certain 
doctrines  that  were  generally  received  among  Christians.  Hence  arose 
violent  contests  between  them  and  the  Swiss,  or  Reformed  churches,  with 
which  they  had  been  principally  connected.  These  dissensions  drew  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  occasioned,  in  the  year  1565,  a  resolution 
of  the  diet  of  Petrikow,  ordering  the  innovators  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  churches  already  mentioned,  and  to  form  a  distinct  congregation 
or  sect.**     These  founders  of  the  Socinian  church  were  commonly  called 


through  different  hands,  and  was,  during  many 
years,  reviewed  and  corrected  by  men  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  and  thus  underwent  various 
changes  and  improvements,  before  it  was 
formed  into  a  regular,  permnnrnt,  and  con- 
nected system.  To  -be  convinc6<l  of  this,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the 
opinions,  doctrines,  and  reasonings,  of  several 
of  the  members  of  the  famous  society,  so  often 
mentioned ;  which  vary  in  such  a  striking 
manner,  ns  show  manifestly  tliat  this  society 
hsd  no  fixed  views,  nor  had  ever  agreed  upon 
any  consistent  form  of  doctrine.  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  many  circumstances  in  the 
life  and  transactions  of  Laelius  Socinus,  that 
this  man  had  not,  when  he  left  Italy,  laid  the 
plan  of  a  regular  system  of  religion ;  and  it 
is  well  known,  that,  for  many  years  aAcr- 
warda,  his  time  was  spent  in  doubting,  in- 
quiring, and  disputing ;  and  that  his  ideas  of 
religious  matters  were  extremely  fluctuating 
and  unscttleil.  So  that  it  seems  probable  to 
me,  tliat  the  man  died  in  a  state  of  heai- 
tation  and  uncertainty,  before  he  had  reduced 
his  notions  to  any  con&i«tcnt   form.     As  to 


Gribaldi  and  Alciat,  who  have  been  already 
mentioned,  it  is  manifest  that  they  inclined 
towards  the  Arian  system,  and  did  not  enter- 
tain such  low  ideas  of  the  person  and  dignity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  those  that  are  adopted 
among  the  Socinians.  From  all  this  it  a|>> 
pears  abundantly  evident,  that  these  Italian 
Refornifrs,  if  their  famous  societv  ever  existed 
in  reality,  which  I  admit  here  as  a  probable 
supposition,  rather  than  as  a  fact  sufficiently 
attested,  wore  dispersed  and  obliged  to  seek 
their  safety  in  a  voluntary  exile,  liefore  they 
had  agreed  about  any  regular  system  of  reli- 
gious doctrine;  so  tLat  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  Socinianism  is  rather  imaginary  than 
real,  though  It  has  been  inconsiderately  adopt- 
ed by  many  writers.  Fueslin  has  alleged  te- 
veml  arguments  against  it  in  his  German 
work,  entitled,  Reformations  Beytragen,  torn, 
iii.  p.  327. 

*i  Ijumy,  Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  part  I. 
chap.  vi.  &c.  p.  16 ;  Stoinii  Epitome  Origi> 
nis  Uuitariorum  in  Polonia,  apud  Sandium, 
p.  183 ;  Georg.  Schomanni  Tettamentom, 
apud  ouudcm,  p.  194;  Andr.   Wiscowatiuo, 
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Pinczovians,  from  the  town  in  which  the  heads  of  their  sect  resided. 
Hitherto,  indeed,  they  had  not  carried  matters  so  far  as  they  did  afterwards ; 
for  they  professed  chiefly  the  Arian  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  nature, 
maintaining  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  two  distinct  natures, 
begotten  by  God  the  Father,  and  subordinate  to  him/ 
The  progresi  of  IX.  The  Unitarians,  being  thus  separated  from  the  other 

SocinUnUm.  religious  Bocictics  in  Poland,  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  both  of  an  internal  and  external  kind.  From  without,  they 
were  threatened  with  a  formidable  prospect  arising  from  the  united  efforts 
of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  to  crush  their  infant  sect.  From 
within,  they  dreaded  the  effects  of  intestine  discord,  which  portended  the 
ruin  o£  their  community  before  it  could  arrive  at  any  measure  of  stability 
or  consistence.  This  latter  apprehension  was  too  well  grounded ;  for,  as 
yet,  they  had  agreed  upon  no  regular  system  of  principles,  which  might 
serve  as  a  centre  and  bond  of  union.  Some  of  them  chose  to  persevere  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  and  to  proceed  no  farther ;  and  these  were  called 
Farno\dans."  Others,  more  adventurous,  went  much  greater  lengths, 
and  attributed  to  Christ  almost  no  other  rank  or  dignity  than  those  of 
a  divine  messenger,  and  of  a  true  prophet.  A  third  class,  distinguished 
by  the  denomination  of  Budnaeans,*  went  still  farther;  declaring  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  an  ordinary  way,  according  to  the  general 
law  of  nature,  and  that,  consequently,  he  was  no  proper  object  of  divine 
worship  or  adoration. »  There  were  also  among  these  people  several 
fanatics,  who  were  desirous  of  introducing  into  the  society,  the  discipline 
of  the  enthusiastic  Anabaptists ;  such  as  a  community  of  goods,  an  equality 
of  ranks,  and  other  absurdities  of  the  same  nature.*  Such  were  the  dis* 
agreeable  and  perilous  circumstances  in  which  the  Unitarians  were  placed 
during  the  infancy  of  their  sect,  and  which,  no  doubt>  rendered  their  situa- 
tion extremely  critical  and  perplexing.  But  they  were  happily  extricated 
out  of  these  difficulties  by  the  dexterity  and  resolution  of  certain  of  their 
doctors,  whose  efforts  were  crowned  with  singular  success,  on  account  of 
the  credit  and  influence  they  had  obtained  in  Poland.  These  Unitarian 
doctors  suppressed,  in  a  little  time,  the  factions  that  threatened  the  ruin 
of  their  community,  erected  flourisliing  congregations  at  Cracow,  Lublin, 
Pinczow,  Luck,  Smila,*  (a  town  belonging  to  the  famous  Dudith,)*  and  in 


do  Sepantione  Unitar.  a  Reformatis,  ibid, 
p.  211,  212;  Lubienieciui,  Histor.  Reformat 
PoIooicK,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  Ill,  cap.  viii. 
p.  1 44,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  p.  1*58. 

'  This  will  appear  abandantly  evident  to 
all  rach  aa  consult,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
attention,  tbe  writen  mentioned  in  the  pre> 
ceding  note.  It  is  anquestionablj  certain, 
that  all  thoM  who  then  called  themsclyes 
Unitarian  Brethren,  did  not  entertain  the 
same  sentiments  concerning  the  divine  na- 
ture. Some  of  the  most  eminent  docton  of 
that  sect  adopted  the  notions  relating  to  the 
person  and  dignity  of  Christ,  that  were,  in  after 
times,  peculiar  to  the  Socinians ;  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  however,  embraced  the  Arian 
•jTBtem,  and  affirmed,  that  oar  blessed  Saviour 
was  created  before  the  formation  of  the  world, 
by  God  the  Father,  to  whom  he  was  much 
inferior,  uevertlieless,  in  dignity  and  perfec- 
tion. 

'  S^'  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
Famovians,  sec  sec.  juii.  of  this  chapter. 


*  See  the  port  of  this  chapter  rcfeiTed  to 
in  tlie  preceding  note. 

"  Vita  Andr.  Wissowatii  in  Sandii  Biblioth. 
Anti-Trin.  p.  226;  as  also  Sandius,  in  Si- 
mone  Budnseo,  p.  54. 

"f  Lubieniecti  Hist  Reform.-  Polon.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xii.  p.  240. 

*  Mart  Adelt,  Historia  Arianismi  Smig- 
liensis,  Ged.  1741,  in  8vo. 

*  tt>  This  Dudith,  who  was  certainly  one 
of  tbe  most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Buda,  in  the 
year  1533;  and  after  having  studied  in  the 
most  famous  universities,  and  travelled  through 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  was  named 
to  the  bishopric  of  Tinia  by  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand, and  made  privy  counsellor  to  that 
prince.  He  had,  by  the  force  of  his  genius, 
and  the  study  of  the  ancient  orators,  acquired 
such  a  masterly  and  irresistible  eloquence, 
that  in  all  public  deliberations  he  carried 
every  thing  before  him.  In  the  council, 
where  he  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
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several  other  places,  both  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  obtained  the  pri- 
vilege of  printing  their  productions,  and  those  of  their  brethren,  without 
molestation  or  restraint.^  All  these  advantages  were  crowned  by  a  signal 
mark  of  liberality  and  munificence  they  received  from  Jo.  Siennius,  pala- 
tine of  Podolia,  who  gave  them  a  settlement  in  the  city  of  Racow,  which 
he  had  himself  built,  in  the  year  1569,  in  the  district  of  Sendomir.* 
This  extraordinary  favour  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  better  the  state  of 
the  Unitarians,  who  were,  hitherto,  dispersed  far  and  wide  in  the  midst 
of  their  enemies.  And  accordingly  they  now  looked  upon  their  religious 
establishment  as  permanent  and  stable,  and  presumed  so  far  upon  their 
good  fortune,  as  to  declare  Racow  the  centre  of  their  community,  where 
their  distant  and  dispersed  members  might  unite  their  counsels,  and  hold 
their  deliberations. 
Asummarvview         X.  When  they  saw  their  affairs  in  this  {Promising  situa- 

thcy  profifled.  ^^?'  ^^®  ^^^  '^^^S  '^^'  employed  the  attention  and  zeal  of 
their  doctors  and  spiritual  lulers,  was  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Polish  language,  which  was  accordingly  published  in  the 
year  1572.  They  had,  indeed,  before  this,  a  Polish  version  of  the  sacred 
writings,  which  they  had  composed,  jointly  with  the  Helvetic  doctors,  in 
the  year  1565,  while  they  lived  in  communion  with  that  church.  But 
after  the  breach  of  that  communion,  and  the  order  they  had  received  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Reformed  church,  this  version  lost  its  credit 
among  them,  as  it  did  not  seem  proper  to  answer  their  views.*  After 
they  had  finished  their  new  version,  they  drew  up  a  summary  of  their  re- 
ligious doctrine,  which  was  published  at  Cracow,  in  the  year  1574,  under 
the  title  of  Catechism,  or  Confession  of  the  Unitarians.«>     The  system  of 


and  of  the  Hungarian  clergy,  ho  spoke  with 
such  energy  against  several  abuses  of  the 
churoh  of  Rome,  and  particularly  against  the 
celibacy  of  the  clcigy,  that  the  pope,  being 
informed  thereof  by  his  legates,  solicited  the 
emperor  to  recall  him.  Ferdinand  complied : 
but  haying  heard  Dudith's  report  of  what 
pawed  in  that  famous  council,  he  approved 
of  his  conduct,  and  rewarded  him  with  the 
bishopric  of  Chonat.  He  afterwards  manied 
a  maid  of  honour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  resigned  his  bishopric ;  the  emperor,  how- 
ever, still  continued  his  friend  and  protector. 
The  papal  excommunication  was  levelled  at  his 
head,  but  he  treated  it  with  contempt.  Tired 
of  the  fopperies  and  superstitions  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  ratired  to  Cracow,  where  he  em- 
braced the  proteslant  religion  publicly,  after 
haying  been  for  a  good  whde  its  secret  friend. 
It  is  said  that  he  showed  some  inclination  to- 
wards the  Socinian  system.  Some  of  his 
friends  deny  this ;  othere  confess  it,  but  main- 
tain, that  he  afterwards  changed  his  senti- 
ments in  that  respect.  He  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  several  branches  of  philoaophy  and 
the  mathematics,  with  the  sciences  of  physic, 
history,  theology,  and  Uie  civil  law.  He  was 
such  an  enthusiastical  admirer  of  Cicero,  that 
he  copied  over  three  times,  with  his  own  hands, 
tlie  whole  works  of  that  immortal  author.  He 
had  something  majestic  in  his  figure,  and  in 
the  air  of  his  countenance.  His  life  was  re- 
gular and  virtuous,  his  manners  elegant  and 
easy,  and  his  benevolence  warm  and  extensive. 


7  Sandii  Dibliotheca  Anti-Trin.  p.  201. 

■  Sandius,  loc.  citat.  p.201  ;  Lubicniecius, 
loc.  cit.  p.  239. 

*  See  a  German  work  of  Ringeltaube,  en- 
tilled.  Von  den  Pohlniscben  Bibeln,  p.  90, 
113,  142,  in  which  there  is  a  furthejr  account 
of  the  Polish  interpretations  of  the  Bible  com- 
posed by  Socinian  authors. 

^  From  this  little  performance,  and  indeed 
from  it  alone,  we  may  learn  with  certainty 
the  true  state  of  the  Unitarian  religion  before 
Faustus  Socinus ;  and,  nevertheless,  I  do  not 
find  that  it  has  been  so  much  as  once  quoted, 
or  even  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Socinian 
writers,  by  any  historians  who  have  given  an 
account  of  their  sect,  nor  yet  by  any  of  the 
divines  that  have  drawn  the  pen  of  controversy 
against  their  religious  system.  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Socinians,  when 
in  process  of  time  they  had  gained  ground,  ac- 
quired more  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
their  aflairs,  and  drawn  up  a  new,  specious, 
and  artful  summary  of  their  doctrine,  were 
prudent  enough  to  desire  that  this  primitive 
catechism  should  disappear,  that  it  might  not 
furnish  their  adversaries  with  an  occasion  of 
accusing  them  of  inconstancy  in  abandoning 
the  tenets  of  their  ancestors,  nor  excite  Ac- 
tions and  divisions  among  themselves,  by  in- 
ducing any  of  their  people  to  complain  that 
they  bad  deviated  from  the  ancient  simplicity 
of  their  fit  St  foundei-s.  Those  reasons,  very 
probably,  engaged  the  Socinian  doctors  to  buy 
up  all  the  copies  they  could  find  of  this  origi* 
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religion  that  is  contained  in  this  Catechism,  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity, 
and  is  neither  loaded  with  scholastic  terms  nor  subtle  discussions ;  but  it 
nevertheless  breathes,  in  several  places,  the  spirit  of  Socinianism,  and  that 
even  in  those  parts  of  it  which  its  authors  look  upon  as  most  important 


nal  Confettioii  or  catecbisni,  with  »  view  to 
bury  it  in  oblivion.     It  will  not,  therefore, 
be  improper  to  give  here  tome  acooant  of  the 
form  and  matter  of  this  first  Socinian  creed, 
which  contained  the  doctrine  of  that  sect  be- 
fore the  Racomn  Catechism  was  composed. 
This  account  will  throw  a  new  light  upon  a 
period  and  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  that 
are  highly  interesting.  The  original  Catechism 
now  under  consideration,  which  is  extremely 
rare,  has  the  following  title  prefixed  to  it: — 
"•  Catechism,  or  Confession  of  Fain  of  the 
Congregation  assembled  in  Poland,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  onr  I^rd,  who  was  crucified 
and  rused  from  the  dead — Deutcr.  tu  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Cod — 
John  Tiii.  54.     It  is  my  Father — of  whom  ye 
SBy  that  he  is  your  God.     Printed  by  Alex- 
ander Turobinns,  bom  in  the  year  of  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  1574,*'  in  12mo.«     We  find, 
by  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  Prefiice,  that 
this  curious  Cfttechism  was  printed  at  Cracow, 
for  it  is  said  to  have  been  published  in  that 
dty,  in  the  year   1574  ailter  the   birth   of 
Christ.     Now  it  is  known  that  the  Unitarians 
had,  at  that  time,  a  printing>house  at  Cracow, 
which  was   soon  after  removed   to   Racow. 
Alexander  Turobinus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  printer  of  this  little  production,  is 
mentioned  by  Sandius,  in  his  Biblioth.  AnU* 
Trin.  p.  51,  under  the  denomination  of  Turo- 
binczyck,  which  he  undoubtedly  derived  from 
Tnrobin,  a  town  in  the  Palatinate  of  Chelm, 
in  little,  or  Red  Russia,  which  was  the  plaoe 
of  bis  nativity.    The  author  of  this  Catechism 
was  the  famous  Geoi^  Schoman,  as  has  been 
evidently  proved  from  a  piece  entitled,  Scho- 
manni    Teatafflentum,i'   and   other  circum- 
stances, by  Jo.  Adam  Mullcms,  in  his  Dissert. 
De   Unitariorum    Catechesi    et  Coofessione 
omnium.^     The  prefiicc,  which  is  composed 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation,  begins 
with  the  following  salutation :  **  To  all  those 
who  thirst  after  eternal  salvation,  the  little  and 
afflicted  flock  in  Poland,  which  is  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  sendeth  greet- 
ing; praying  most  earnestly  that  grace  and 
peaee  may  be  shed  upon  them  by  the   one 


supreme  God  and  Father,  through  his  only 
begotten  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
crucified.*'^  After  this  general  salutation,  the 
preiaeers  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  that 
engaged  them  to  compose  and  publish  this 
confession.  The  principal  of  these  reasons 
was,  the  reproaches  and  aspersions  that* were 
cast  upon  the  Anabaptists  in  several  places ; 
from  which  we  learn,  that  at  this  time,  the 
denomination  of  Anabaptists  was  given  to  those 
who,  in  after  times,  were  called  Socinians. 
The  rest  of  this  preface  is  employed  in  be- 
seeching the  reader  to  be  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  designs  of  the  congre^tion  are  pious 
and  upright,  to  read  with  attention,  that  be 
may  judge  with  discernment,  and,  **  abandon- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Babylon,  and  the  conduct 
and  conversation  of  Sodom,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  ark  of  Noah,**  t.  e.  among  the  Unitarian 
brethrrn. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Catechism  itself, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  reduced 
to  six  points.  The  first  relates  to  the  Nature 
of  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ;  the  second 
to  Justification ;  the  third  to  Discipline ;  the 
fourth  to  Prayer ;  the  fifth  to  Baptism ;  and 
the  sixth  to  the  Lord*s  Supper.  These  six 
points  are  explained  at  length  in  the  following 
manner :  Each  point  is  defined  and  unfolded 
in  general  terms,  in  one  question  and  answer, 
and  is  afterwards  subdivided  into  its  several 
branches  in  various  questions  and  answers,  in 
which  its  different  parts  are  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  texts  of  Scripture.  From  this 
it  appears,  at  first  sight,  that  the  primitive 
state  of  Socinianism  was  a  state  of  real  infancy 
and  weakness,  that  its  doctors  were  by  no 
means  distinguished  by  the  depth  or  accuracy 
of  their  theological  knowledge,  and  that  they 
instructed  their  fiock  in  a  superficial  manner, 
by  giving  them  only  some  vague  notions  of 
certain  leading  doctrines  and  precepts  of  reli- 
gion. In  their  definition  of  the  Nature  of 
God,  with  which  this  Catechism  begins,  the 
authors  discover  immediately  their  sentiments 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,  by  declaring  that  he, 
together  with  all  other  things,  is  subject  to  the 
Supreme  Creator  of  the  universe.     It  may 


*  The  original  title  runs  thus :  **  Catechesis 
etConfessio  fidei  ccetus  perPoIoniam  congregati 
in  nomine  lesu  ChrisU,  Domini  nostri,crucifixi 
et  resuacitati.  Deut.  vi :  Audi  Israel,  Dominus 
Deus  nosterDeus  unusest.Johannisviii.  dicit 
Jesus:  Quern  vos  dicitis  vestrum  esse  Dcum,est 
pater  mens.  Typis  Alexandri  Turobini,  anno 
nati  lesu  Christi,  filii  Dei,  1574,**  in  12mo. 

i"  This  testament  is  published  by  Sondins, 
in  his  Biblioth.  Anli-Trin.,  p.  51. 

X  The  dissertation  of  Mullerus  is  to  be  found 


in  a  collection  of  pieces  published  by  Bartho- 
lomous,  under  the  following  title :  "  Fort- 
gesezten  nutzlichen  Ammerckungen  von  aller- 
hand  Materien,**  part.  xxi.  p.  728. 

§  Omnibus  salutem  aetemam  sitientibns, 
gratiam  ac  pacem  ab  uno  illo  altissimo  Deo 
patre,  per  unigenitum  ejus  filium,  Dominum 
nostrum,  lesum  Christum  crucifixum,  ex 
animo  precatur  coetus  exiguns  et  afflictus  per 
Poloniam,  in  nomine  ejusdem  lesu  Christi 
Nazareni  baptizatus. 
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and  fundamental.  Nor  vill  this  appear  surprising  to  those  who  consider, 
that  the  papers  of  Laelius  Socinus,  which  he  undoubtedly  left  behind  him 
in  Poland,  were  in  the  hands  of  many ;  and  that,  by  the  perusal  of  them, 
the  Arians,  who  had  formerly  the  upper  hand  in  the  community  of  the 


also  bo  observed,  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance 
or  negligence  of  these  authors,  that,  iu  iHu»> 
trating  the  nature  and  peifcctions  of  the  Deity, 
they  make  not  the  least  mention  of  his  infin- 
ity, his  omniscience,  his  immensity*  his  eter- 
nity, his  omnipotence,  his  omnipresence,  his 
spirituality,  nor  of  those  other  perfections  of 
the  divine  nature  that  surpass  the  comprehen- 
sion of  finite  minds.  Instead  of  this,  they 
characterize  the  Supreme  Being  only  by  his 
Mrisdom,  his  immortality,  his  goodness,  and 
unbounded  dominion  and  empire  over  the 
creatures.  By  this  it  would  seem,  that  even 
at  this  early  period  of  Socinianism,  the  rulers 
of  that  sect  had  adopted  It  as  a  maxim,  that 
nothing  incomprehensible  or  mysterious  was 
to  be  admitted  into  their  religious  system. 
Their  erroneous  notion  concerning  Jesus 
Christ  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :  — 
"•  Our  mediator  before  the  throne  of  God  is  a 
man  who  was  formerly  promised  to  our  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  and  in  these  latter  days  was 
bom  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  whom  God  the 
Father  has  made  Lord  and  Christ;  that  is, 
the  most  perfect  prophet,  the  most  holy  priest, 
and  the  most  triumphant  king,  by  whom  be 
created  the  new  world,*  by  whom  he  sent 
peace  upon  earth,  restored  all  things,  and  re- 
conciled them  to  himself;  and  by  whom  also 
he  has  bestowed  eternal  life  upon  his  elect ;  to 
the  end  that,  after  the  Supreme  God,  we 
should  believe  in  him,  adore  and  invoke  him', 
hear  his  voice,  imitate  his  example,  and  find 
in  him  rest  to  our  souls.'* f  It  is  here  worthy 
of  note,  that  although  they  call  Christ  a  most 
holy  priest,  and  justify  this  title  by  citations 
from  Scripture,  yet  they  nowhere  explain  the 
nature  of  that  priesthood  which  they  attribute 
to  him.  With  respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  plainly  deny  his  being  a  divine  person, 
and  represent  him  as  nothing  more  than  a 
divine  quality  or  virtue,  as  appears  from  the 


following  passage :  "  The  Holy  Ghoat  is  the 
energy  or  perfection  of  God,  whose  fulneaa 
God  the  Father  bestowed  upon  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  our  Lord,  that  we,  becoming  his 
adopted  children,  might  receive  of  his  ful- 
ness.**{  They  express  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning Justification  in  the  ensuing  tM-ms : — 
**  Justification  consists  in  the  remission  of  all 
our  post  sins,  through  the  mere  grace  and 
mercy  of  God,  in,  and  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  without  our  merits  and  works,  and  in 
consequAco  of  a  lively  faith  ;  as  also  in  the 
certain  hope  of  life  eternal,  and  the  true  and 
unfeigned  amendment  of  our  lives  and  conver- 
sations, through  the  assistance  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  and  the 
edification  of  our  neighbours.*'§  As  by  thia 
inaccurate  definition,  justification  comprehenda 
in  it  amendment  and  obedience,  so,  in  the 
explication  of  this  point,  our  authors  break 
in  upon  the  following  one,  which  relates  to 
discipline,  and  lay  down  a  short  summary*  of 
moral  doctrine,  which  is  contained  in  a  few 
precepts,  and  expressed  for  the  most  part  in 
the  language  of  Scripture.  There  is  this  pecu- 
liarity in  their  moral  injunctions,  that  they 
prohibit  the  taking  of  oaths  and  the  repelling 
of  injuries.  As  to  what  regards  eceleaisatical 
discipline,  they  define  it  thus :  "  Ecclesiastical 
discipline  consists  in  calling  frequently  to  the 
remembrance  of  every  individual,  the  duties 
that  are  incumbent  upon  them ;  in  admonish- 
ing, first,  privately,  and  afterwards,  if  this  be 
ineflectual,  in  a  public  manner,  before  the 
whole  congregation,  such  as  have  nnned 
openly  against  God,  or  offended  their  neigh- 
bour; and,  lastly,  in  excluding  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  the  obstinate  and  im- 
penitent, that  being  thus  covered  with  ahame, 
they  may  be  led  to  repentance,  or,  if  Uiey 
remain  unconverted,  may  be  damned  eter- 
nally.*'(|     By  their  further  explication  of  the 


*  This  expression  is  remarkable ;  for  these 
doctors  maintained,  that  these  declarations  of 
Scripture,  which  represent  the  world  as  formed 
by  Christ,  do  not  relate  to  the  visible  world, 
but  to  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  virtue 
and  happiness  by  the  Son  of  God.  They  in- 
vented this  interpretation  to  prevent  their 
being  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  divine  glory 
and  creating  power  of  Christ. 

f  Est  homo,  mediator  noster  apud  Deum, 
patribus  olim  per  prophotas  promissus,  et  ulti- 
nris  tandem  temporibus  ex  Davidis  semine 
natus,  quem  Deus  pater  fecit  Dominum  et 
Christum,  hoc  est,  perfectissimnra  prophetam, 
sanctissimum  sarerdotem,  invictissimum  re- 
gem,  per  quem  mundura  creavit,  omnia  res- 
tauravit,  sccum  reconciliavit,  pacificavit,  et 
vitam  setemam  electis  suis   donavit :    ut  in 


ilium,  post  Deum  altis^mum,  credamna,  ilium 
adoremus,  invocemus,  audiamus,  pro  modulo 
nostro  imitamur,  et,  in  illo,  requiem  animabas 
nostris  inveniamus. 

t  Spiritus  Bsnctus  est  virtus  Dei,  cujtui 
plenitudinem  dedit  Deus  pater  filio  ano  uni- 
genito.  Domino  nostro,  ut  ex-ejus  plenitudine 
nos  adoptivi  accipcremus. 

$  Justificatio  est  ex  mcra  gratia,  per  Domi- 
num nostrum  lesum  Christum,  sine  operibua 
et  meritis  nostris,  omnium  prsteritorum  peo- 
catorum  nostrorum  in  viva  fide  remissio,  vitce- 
que  asternse  indubitata  expectatio,  et  auxilio 
spiritus  Dei  vitse  nostras  non  simulata  sed  vera 
correclio,  ad  gloriam  Dei  patris  nostri  et  sedlfi- 
cationem  proximorum  nostrorum. 

II  Disciplina  ccclesiastica  est  officii  singulo- 
rum  frcquens  commcmoratio,  et  peecantium 
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Unitarians,  were  engaged  to  change  their  sentiments  concerning  the  nature 
and  mediation  of  Christ.^  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  denomination  of 
Socinian  was  not  as  yet  known.  Those  who  were  afterwards  distin- 
guished by  this  title  passed  into  Poland,  at  the  time  of  which  we  now 
speak,  under  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  because  they  admitted  to  baptism 
adult  persons  only,  and  also  rebaptized  those  that  joined  them  from  other 
Christian  churches. 


point  relating:  to  ecclesiastica]  disciplioe,  vre 
•ce  bow  imperfect  and  inconipleto  their  notions 
of  that  matter  were :  fur  they  treat,  in  the  first 
place,  concerning  the  government  of  the  church 
and  its  ministers,  whom  they  divide  into  bish- 
ops, deacons,  elders,  and  tridows.  After  this 
tbey  enumerate,  at  length,  the  duties  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  old  and  young,  parents  and 
children,  masters  and  servants,  ciiizens  and 
magistrates,  poor  and  rich ;  and  conclndo  with 
what  relates  to  the  admonishing  of  offenders, 
and  their  exclusion  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  in  rase  of  obstinate  impenitence. 
Their  sentiments  concerning  prayer  are,  gene- 
rally spealcing,  sound  and  rational.  But  in 
their  notion  of  baptism,  they  differ  from  other 
Christian  churches  in  this,  that  they  make  it 
to  consist  in  immersion  or  dipping,  and  cmer^ 
sion  or  rising  again  out  of  the  water,  and 
maintain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  administered 
to  any  but  adult  persons.  "  Baptism,*^  say 
they,  "it  the  immersion  into  water,  and  the 
emersion  of  one  who  believes  in  the  gospel, 
and  is  truly  penitent,  performed  in  the  name 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  alone ;  by  which  solemn 
act  the  person  baptized  publicly  acknowledgeth, 
that  he  is  cleansed  from  all  his  sins,  through 
the  mercy  of  God  the  Father,  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  the  end  that,  being  ingrafted  into  the  body 
of  Chri&t,  he  may  mortify  the  old  Adam,  and 
bo  transformed  into  the  image  of  the  new  and 
heavenly  Adam,  in  the  firm  assurance  of  eter- 
nal life  after  the  resurrection."*  The  last  point 
handled  in  this  performance  is  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which  the  authors  give 
an  explication  that  will  be  readily  adopted  by 
those  who  embrace  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  on 
that  head.  At  the  end  of  this  curious  Cate- 
chism there  is  a  piece  entitled,  "  (Economia 
Christiani,  scu  Pastoiatus  Domcsticus,**  which 
contains  a  short  instruction  to  heads  of  families, 
showing  them  how  they  onght  to  proceed  in 
order  to  maintain  and  increase  in  their  houses 
a  spirit  of  piety  ;  in  which  also  their  devotion 
is  assisted  by  forms  of  prayer,  composed  for 
morning,  evening,  and  other  occasions. 


The  copy  of  this  Catechism,  which  is  now 
before  me,  was  given,  in  the  year  1680,  by 
Martin  Chclmius,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  zealous  Socinian  doctors,  to  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Heiligmicr,  as  appears  by  a  long  inscrip- 
tion, written  by  the  donor,  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  In  this  inscription  Chelmius  promises 
his  friend  other  productions  of  the  same  kind, 
provided  he  receives  the  present  one  kindly, 
and  concludes  with  these  words  of  St.  Paul : 
"  God  hath  chosen  tho  weak  things  of  the 
world,  to  confound  the  strong.** 

<^  This  appears  evidently  from  tho  following 
passage  in  Schoman^s  Tcstamentum,  published 
by  Sandins,  in  hisBiblioth.  Anti-Trin.  p.  194, 
195:  "Sub  id  fere  tempus  (A.  1566)  ex 
rhapeodiis  Lsslii  Socini  quidam  fntres  didis- 
cerunt,  Dei  filium  non  esse  secundam  Trini- 
tatis  personam,  patri  coessentialem  et  coequa- 
Icm,  sed  hominem  Jesum  Christum,  ex  Spiritu 
Saneto  conceptum,  ex  Virgino  Maria  natnm, 
crucifixum,  et  resuscitatum ;  a  quibas  nos 
conomoniti,  sacras  literas  porscrutari,  persnasi 
sumus.^*  These  words  show  plainly,  that  the 
Unitarians,  or  Pinczovians,  as  they  were  som&* 
times  called,  had,  before  their  separation  from 
tho  Reformed  church,  in  the  year  1565,  be- 
lieved in  a  Trinity  of  some  kind  or  other; 
and  had  not  gone  so  far  as  totally  to  divest 
Jesus  Christ  of  his  divinity.  Schoman,  now 
cited,  was  a  doctor  of  great  authority  in  this 
sect ;  and  he  tells  us  himself,  that  at  the  diet 
of  Petriko,  in  the  year  15G5,  he  defended  the 
unity  of  God  the  Father  against  the  Reformed, 
who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  threefold 
Deity.  We  learn,  nevertheless,  from  himself, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1566,  that  a  per* 
nsal  of  the  papers  of  Lslius  Socinus  had  en- 
gaged him  to  change  his  sentiments,  and  to 
deny  the  divine  personality  of  Christ  What 
then  are  we  to  conclude  from  hence.'  Tho 
conclusion  is  plainly  this!  that,  before  the  year 
last  mentioned,  he  and  his  Pinczovian  flock 
were  not  Socinians,  but  Arians  only. 

^  This  the  Unitarians  acknowledge,  in  the 
Preface  of  their  Catechism,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  tho 
writer  of  the  Epistola  de  Vita  Andr.  Wiiso. 


contra  Denm  vol  proximum  primum  privata, 
deinde  eltam  publica,  coram  toto  coptu,  commo- 
nefiictio,  denique  perkinaeinm  a  communione, 
sanctorum  alienatio,  nt  pudore  suffusi  eonver- 
tantur,  ant  si  id  nolint,  Ktcnium  damnentur. 

*  Baptismus  est  hominis  Evangelio  creden- 
tis  et  peenitcnti.am  ogentis,  in  nomine  Patris,  et 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  vel  in  nomine  lesu 


Christi  in  aquam  immenio  et  emeraio,  qoa 
publico  profitetur,  se  gratia  Dei  Patris,  in 
sanguine  Christi,  opere  Spiritus  Sancti,  ab 
omnibus  pcceatis  ablutum  esse,  ut,  in  corpus 
Christi  insertus,  mortificet  voterem  Adamnm 
et  transformetur  in  Adamiim  ilium  coelestem, 
certus,  se  post  resurrcclioncm  consequutunim 
esse  vitam  letcrnam. 
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The  proceeding!  of      XI.  The  dexterity  and  perseverance  of  Faustus  Socinus 
Fau«tu«  Socinui.  gg^yg  ^  j^g^  fj^g  ^  ^^^  gg^j.  q£  ^^q  Unitarians,  of  which  he 

became  the  zealous  and  industrious  patron.  He  was  a  man  of  true  genius, 
but  of  little  learning,  firm  in  his  purposes,  and  steady  in  his  measures ; 
much  inferior  in  knowledge  to  his  upcle  Laelius,  while  he  surpassed  him 
greatly  in  courage  and  resolution.  This  eminent  sectary,  after  having 
wandered  through  several  countries  of  Europe,  settled,  in  the  year  1570, 
among  the  Unitarians  in  Poland,  and,  at  his  arival  there,  suffered  many 
vexations  and  much  opposition  from  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
who  looked  upon  some  of  his  tenets  as  highly  erroneous.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  religious  system  of  Faustus  Socinus,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  drawn  from  the  papers  of  his  uncle  Laelius,  was  much  less  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity  than  that  of  the  Unitarians.  He  triumphed,  how- 
ever, at  last,  over  all  the  difficulties  that  had  been  laid  in  his  way,  by  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  the  spirit  and  address  that  reigned  in  his  composi- 
tions, the  elegance  and  gentleness  of  his  manners,  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  nobility,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  happy  talents  and 
accomplishments,  and  also  by  some  lucky  hits  of  fortune  that  favoured 
his  enterprises.  By  seizing  the  occasions  when  it  was  prudent  to  yield, 
and  improving  the  moments  that  demanded  bold  resistance  and  firm  reso- 
lution, he  stemmed  dexterously  and  courageously  the  torrent  of  opposition, 
and  beheld  the  Unitarians  submitting  to  his  doctrine,  which  they  had 
before  treated  with  indignation  and  contempt.  They,  in  effect,  laid  aside 
all  feuds  and  controversies,  and  formed  themselves  into  one  community, 
under  his  superintendency  and  direction.* 

The  Unitarian  re-  ^^^-  Thus  did  Socinus  introduce  a  considerable  change 
ligion  changed  into, the  ancient  Unitarian  system,  which,  before  his  time, 
bySocinui.  ^^^  j|j  digested,  iU  expressed,  and  chargeable  in  many 
places  with  ambiguity  and  incoherence.  He  disguised  its  inconsistencies, 
gave  it  an  air  of  connexion,  method,  and  elegance,  and  defended  it  with 
much  more  dexterity  and  art  than  had  ever  been  discovered  by  its  former 
patrons ;'  and,  accordingly,  the  affairs  of  the  Unitarians  put  on  a  new  face. 


WAtii,  vrhich  is  subjoined  to  the  Bibliotbeca 
Anti-Trin.  of  Sandius.  This  \mter  tells  us, 
that  his  sect  were  distinguished  hy  the  deno- 
minations of  Anabaptists  and  Arians ;  bat  that 
all  other  Christian  communities  and  indivi> 
duals  in  Poland  were  promiscuously  called 
Cbrzcaciani,  from  tbo  word  Chrzcst,  which 
aignifies  baptism. 

*  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article 
Socinus,  torn.  iv.  p.  2741  ;  Sandii  Biblioth. 
Anti-Trin.  p.  64 ;  Sam.  Przypcorii  Vita  So- 
cini,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Soci- 
nus ;  Lamy,  Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  part  i. 
ch.  xziT.  p.  100,  part  ii.  ch.  xxii.    p.  375, 

&e. 

'  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  modem  Uni- 
tarians are  yery  properly  called  Socinians. 
For  certunly  the  formation  and  establishment 
of  that  sect  were  entirely  owing  to  the  labours 
of  Lvlius  and  Faustus  Socinus.  The  former, 
indeed,  who  was  naturally  timorous  and  irre- 
solute, died  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1562,  in 
the  communion  of  the  Reformed  church,  and 
seemed  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  danger, 
or  to  sacrifice  his  repose  by  founding  a  new 
aect,  that  is,  hy  appearing  professedly  and 
openly  in  this  enterprise.     Besides,  many  cir- 


cumstances concur  to  render  it  highly  ih'o- 
bablo  that  he  did  not  finish  the  religious  system 
of  which  he  had  formed  the  plan,  but  died, 
on  the  .contrary,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt  with  respect  to  several  points  of  no 
small  importance.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  ho  contributed  much  to  the  institution 
of  the  sect  now  under  consideration.  For  he 
collected  the  materials  that  Faustus  after- 
wards digested  and  employed  with  such  dex- 
terity and  success.  He  secretly  and  imper- 
ceptibly excited  doubu  and  scruples  in  the 
minds  of  many,  concerning  aevenl  doctrines 
generally  received  among  Christians ;  and,  hy 
several  arguments  against  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  which  he  left  behind  him  committed  to 
writing,  he  so  fiur  seduced,  even  after  his  death, 
the  Arians  in  Poland,  that  they  embraced  the 
communion  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
looked  upon  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  created 
immediately,  like  Adam,  by  God  himself. 
What  Leelius  had  thus  begun,  Faustus  carried 
on  with  vigour,  and  finished  with  success.  It 
is  indeed  difficult,  nay,  scarcely  possible,  to 
determine  precisely  what  materials  be  re- 
ceived from  his  uncle,  and  what  tenets  be 
added  himself;  that  ho  added  several,  is  pbuQ 
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Under  the  auspicious  protection  of  such  a  spirited  and  insinuating  chief, 
the  little  flock,  that  had  been  hitherto  destitute  of  strength,  resolution,  and 
courage,  grew  apace,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  arose  to  a  high  degree  of  credit 
and  influence.     Its  number  was  augmented  by  proselytes  of  all  ranks  and 
orders.     Of  these,  some  were  distinguished  by   their  nobility,  others  by 
their  opulence,  others  by  their  address,  and  many  by  their  learning  and 
eloquence.     All  these  contributed,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  increase  the 
lustre  and  to  advance  the    interests   of  this  rising  community,  and  to 
support  it  against  the  multitude  of  adversaries  which  its  remarkable  pros- 
perity and  success  had  raised  up  against  it  from  all  quarters.     The  rich 
maintained  it  by  their  liberality,  the  powerful  by  their  patronage  and 
protection,  and  the  learned  by  their  writings.     But  now  the  system  of  the 
Unitarians,  being  thus  changed  and  new-modelled,  required  a  new  con- 
fession of  faith  to  make  known  its  principles,  and  to  give  a  clear  and  full 
account  of  its  present  state.     The  ancient  Catechism,  which  was  no  more 
than  a  rude  and  incoherent  sketch,  was  therefore  laid  aside,  and  a  new 
form  of  doctrine  was  drawn  up  by  Socinus  himself.     This  form  was  cor- 
rected by  some,  augmented  by  others,  and  revised  by  all  the  Socinian 
doctors  of  any  note  ;  and,  after  having  thus  acquired  a  competent  degree 
of  accuracy  and  perfection,  was  published  under  the  title  of  the  Catechism 
of  Racow,  and  is  still  considered  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  whole 
sect.     An  unexpected  circumstance  crowned  all  the  fortunate  events  that 
had  happened  to  this  sect,  and  seemed  to  leave  them  nothing  further  to 
desire ;  and  this  was  the  zealous  protection  of  Jacobus  a  Sienno,  to  whom 
Racow  belonged.     This  new  patron,  separating  himself  from  the  Reformed 
church,  in  the  year  ICOO,  embraced  the  doctrine  and  communion  of  the 
Socinians,  and,  about  two  years  after,  erected  in  his  own  city,  which  he 
declared  their  metropolis,  a  public  school,  designed  as  a  seminary  for  their 
church,  to  form  its  ministers  and  pastors.* 

The  propagation  XIII.  From  Poland,  the  doctrine  of  Socinus  made  its 

fn  T?^5fni?rTlSa  ^^X  ^^^^  Transylvania,  in  the  year  1563,  and  that,  prin- 
«nd  Hungary,  cipally,  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  George  Blandrata, 
a  celebrated  physician,  whom  Sigismund,  at  that  time  sovereign  of  the 
country,  had  invited  to  his  court,  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  his  health. 
Blandrata  was  a  man  of  imcommon  address,  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  and  was  particularly  acquainted  with  the  manners,  trans- 
actions, and  intrigues  of  courts.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  Socinian 
minister,  whose  name  was  Francis  David,  who  seconded  his  efforts  with 
such  zeal,  that  by  their  united  solicitations  and  labours  they  engaged  the 
prince,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility,  in  their  cause,  infected  almost 
the  whole  province  with  their  errors,  and  obtained  for  the  ministers  and 
members  of  their  communion,  the  privilege  of  professing  and  propagating 
their  doctrines  in  a  public  manner.  The  Batori,  indeed,  who  were  after- 
wards chosen  dukes  of  Transylvania,  were  by  no  means  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  Socinians ;  but  that  sect  was  grown  so  powerful  by  its  num- 
bers and  its  influence,  that  they  could  not,  in  prudence,  attempt  to  suppress 
it.h     Such  also  was  the  case  with  the  successors  of  the  Batori ;    they 


enough.  This  diflSculty  arises  from  tliit,  that 
there  are  few  writings  of  TjkHui  extant,  and  of 
those  that  bear  his  name  some  undoubtedly 
belong  to  other  authors.  We  Icam,  however, 
from  Faustus  himself,  that  the  doctrine 
he  propagated,  with  respect  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  was,  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
broaclicd  bj  his  uncle  I^lius. 
VOL.  II. 


K  See  Wissowatii  Narratio  de  Separatione 
Unitarionim  a  Reformatis,  p.  214;  Lubie- 
niecius,  Histor.  Rcfurmatoium  Polon.  lib.  iii. 
c.  12,  p.  240. 

»•  See  Sandii  Biblioth.  Anli-Trinit.  p.  28 
and  55 ;  Pauli  Debrezeni  Historia  Ecclesise 
Reformats  in  Hungaria,  p.  147;  Mart. 
Schmeirclii  Dc  Statu  Kcclos.  lAilheranoe  iu 
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desired  ardently  to  extirpate  this  society,  but  never  could  bring  this  desire 
into  execution ;  so  that  to  this  day  the  Socinians  profess  their  religion 
publicly  in  this  province,  and,  indeed,  in  it  alone ;  and  relying  on  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  £uth  of  certain  treaties,  that  have  been 
made  with  them,  have  their  churches  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  hold 
their  ecclesiastical  and  religious  assemblies,  though  exposed  to  perpetual 
dangers  and  snares  from  the  vigilance  of  their  adversaries.'  About  the 
same  time  the  Socinians  endeavoured  to  form  settlements  in  Hungary^ 
and  Austria  i^  but  these  attempts  were  defeated  by  the  united  and  aealous 
opposition  both  of  the  Roman  catholic  and  Reformed  churches. 
In  Holland  and  XIV .  No  sooner  had  the  Socinians  obtained  a  solid  and 

England.  happy  settlement  at  Racow,  but  the  dictates  of  zeal  and 

ambition  suggested  to  them  views  of  a  still  more  extensive  nature. 
Encouraged  by  the  protection  of  men  in  power,  and  the  suffrages  of  men 
of  learning  and  genius,  they  began  to  lay  several  plans  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  community,  and  meditated  nothing  less  than  the  propagation 
of  their  doctrine  through  all  the  states  of  Europe.  The  first  step  they 
took  towards  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  was  the  publication  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  books,  of  which  some  were  designed  to  illustrate  and 
defend  their  theological  system,  and  others  to  explain,  or  rather  to  pervert, 
the  sacred  writings  into  a  conformity  with  their  peculiar  tenets.  These 
books,  which  were  composed  by  the  most  subtile  and  artful  doctors  of  the 
sect,  were  printed  at  Racow,  and  dispersed  with  the  utmost  industry  and 
zeal  through  different  countries.*  They  also  sent  missionaries  to  several 
places,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  as  appears  evident  from 
authentic  records,  in  order  to  make  proselytes,  and  to  erect  new  congrega- 
tions. These  missionaries  seemed  every  way  qualified  to  gain  credit  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked,  as  some  of  them  were  distinguished 
by  the  lustre  of  their  birth,  and  others  by  the  extent  of  their  learning, 
and  the  powers  of  their  eloquence ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  uncom- 
mon advantages,  they  failed,  almost  every  where,  in  their  attempts.  A 
small  congregation  was  founded  at  Dantzic,  which  subsisted  for  some 
time,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  then  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing." 
The  first  attempts  to  promote  the  cause  of  Socinianism  in  Holland,  were 
made  by  a  person  whose  name  was  Erasmus  Johannes."  After  him 
Christopher  Ostorod,  and  Andrew  Yoidiovius,  who  were  the  main  pillars  of 
the  sect,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  grain  disciples  and  followers  in 
that  country  ;  nor  were  their  labours  wholly  unsuccessful,  though  the  zeal 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  prevented  their  form- 
ing any  regular  assemblies,  and  thus  effectually  checked  their  progress,^* 


Transylvania,  p.  55 ;  Lamjr,  Hist.  Da  Soci- 
nianisme,  part  i.  ch.  xiii.  p.  46  ;  Salig.  Histor. 
Aug.  Confessionis,  vol.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  vit.  p. 
847. 

'  Gustav.  Goorg.  Zcltneri  Hittoria  Crypto- 
SociDianismo  Altorffini,  cap.  ii.  p.  357,  359. 

i  Debrezeni  Histor.  Eccles.  Reform,  in 
Ilungaria,  p.  169. 

^  Henr.  SpondanI  Oontinuat.  Annal.  Ba- 
ronii,  ad  A.  1568,n.  xziv.  p.  704. 

*  A  considerable  number  of  tbeso  boolct 
were  republished  together^  in  the  year  1656, 
in  one  great  collection,  consisUng  of  six  vo- 
lumes in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca 
Fratrum  Puluuorum.  There  are,  indeed,  in 
this  collection,  many  pieces  wanting,  which 


were  composed  by  the  most  eminent  leaden 
of  the  sect;  but  what  is  there  published  is, 
neverthelcM,  sufficient  to  give  the  attentive 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  So- 
cinians, and  of  the  nature  of  their  institution 
as  a  religious  community. 

"*  Gustav.  Georg.  Zcltneri  Hist  Crypto- 
Socinianismi  Altorffini,  p.  199. 

«  Sandius,  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trinit  p.  87. 

»  99-  Brandt,  jn  his  History  of  the  Ro> 
formation  of  the  Netherlands,  tells  us,  that 
Ostorod  and  Yoidiovius  were  banished,  and 
that  their  books  were  condemned  to  be  burned 
publicly  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man. Accordingly  the  pile  was  raised,  the 
executioner  approached,  and  the  multitude 
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and  hindered  their  party  from  acquiring  any  considerable  degree  of 
strength  and  stability .p  Socinianism  did  not  meet  with  a  better  re- 
ception in  Britain  than  in  Holland.  It  was  introduced  into  Germany 
by  Adam  Neuser,  and  other  emissaries,  who  infected  the  Palatinate 
with  its  errors,  having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Transylvanians, 
at  the  critical  period  when  the  affairs  of  the  Unitarians  in  Poland  carried 
a  dubious  and  unpromising  aspect.  But  this  pernicious  league  was 
soon  detected,  and  the  schemes  of  its  authors  entirely  blasted  and  dis- 
concerted; upon  which  Neuser  went  into  Turkey,  and  enlisted  among 
the  Janizaries.* 

The  main  prind-  ^^*  Al^^o^g^  t^©  Sociuians  profess  to  bdicve  that  all 
ideofsoeinijui-  our  knowledge  of  divine  things  is  derived  solely  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  yet  they  maintain  in  reality,  that  the 
sense  of  Scripture  is  to  be  investigated  and  explained  by  the  dictates  of 
right  reason,  to  which,  of  consequence,  they  attribute  a  great  influence  in 
determining  the  nature  and  unfolding  the  various  doctrines  of  religion. 
When  their  writings  are  perused  with  attention,  they  will  be  found  to 
attribute  more  to  reason  in  this  matter,  than  most  other  Christian  societies. 
For  they  frequently  insinuate  artfriUy,  nay  sometimes  declare  plainly,  that 
the  sacred  penmen  were  guilty  of  several  mistakes  from  a  defect  of  memory 
as  well  as  a  want  of  capacity  ;  that  they  expressed  their  sentiments  with- 
out either  perspicuity  or  precision,  and  rendered  the  plainest  things  obscure 
by  their  pompous  and  difluse  Asiatic  style ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  employ  the  lamp  of  human  reason  to  cast  a  light  upon 
their  doctrine,  and  to  explain  it  in  a  manner  conformable  to  truth.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  they  had  in  view  by  maintaining  propositions  of  this  kind. 
They  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  the  following  general 
rule,  viz.  That  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  Jesus  Christ  was  indeed  to 
be  derived  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that  it  was 
not  lawful  to  entertain  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  this  his- 
tory, and  the  authenticity  of  these  books  in  general ;  but  that  the  particu- 
lar doctrines  which  they  contain  were  nevertheless  to  be  understood  and 
explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  According  to  this  representation  of  things,  it  is  not  the  Holy 
Scripture  which^decUures  clearly  and  expressly  what  we  are  to  believe  con- 
cerning the  nature,  counsels,  and  perfections  of  the  Deity ;  but  it  is  human 
reason,  which  shows  us  the  system  of  religion  that  we  ought  to  seek  in, 
and  deduce  fitim,  the  divine  oracles. 
^  ^  XVI.  This  fundamental  principle  of  Socinianism  will 

Tlie  dangerous  ...  _  ^  K  i. 

eoBacqoences  of  appear  stul  more  dangerous  and  pernicious,  wnen  we 
tiito  principle,  consider  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Reason  was  under- 
stood by  this  sect.  The  pompous  title  of  right  Reason  was  given  by  the 
Sodnians,  to  that  measure  of  intelligence  and  discernment,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  that  faculty  of  comprehending  and  judging,  which  we  derive 
from  nature.  According  to  this  definition,  the  fundamental  rule  of  the 
Socinians  necessarily  supposes,  that  no  doctrine  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
as  true  in  its  nature,  or  divine  in  its  origin,  all  whose  parts  are  not  level 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  that,  whatever  the 

■tmbled,  but  the  bookt  did  not  appear.     The  capu  viii.  Mct.  Uii.  p.  214  ;  Alting.  Hist.  Ee- 

magiatratea,  who  were  cnrioua  to  peruse  their  clea.  Palat.  in  Miegii  Monum.  Palat.  p.  266 

coBlenta,  bad  quietly  divided  them   among  — 337.     La  Croze,  Diuertationa  Hiatoriqucs, 

themaelree  and  their  friends.  torn.  i.  p.   101,  127,  compared  with  Bern. 

9  Zeltnerus,  Hbt.  Crypto-Socinianitmi,  &c.  Raupachius,  his  Prcabyterologia  Austriaca,  p. 

p.  31  and  178.  113,  where  there  is  an  account  of  John  Mat- 

«  Darch.  Gott  StruTii  Hist.  Eccles.  Palat  thseus,  who  was  concerned  in  these  troubles. 

a  2 
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Holy  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  perfections  of  God,  his  counsels  and 
decrees,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  must  he  modified,  curtailed,  and  filed 
down,  in  such  a  manner,  hy  the  transforming  power  of  art  and  argument, 
as  to  answer  the  extent  of  our  limited  faculties.  Those  who  adopt  this 
singular  rule  must,  at  the  same  time,  grant  that  the  number  of  religions 
must  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  individuals.  For  as  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  the  talents  and  capacities  of  different  persons,  so  what  will  appear  difli- 
cult  and  abstruse  to  one,  will  seem  evident  and  clear  to  another ;  and  thus 
the  more  discerning  and  penetrating  will  adopt  as  divine  truth,  what  the 
slow  and  superficial  will  look  upon  as  unintelligible  jargon.  This  conse- 
quence docs  not  at  all  alarm  the  Socinians,  who  suffer  their  members  to 
explain  in  very  different  ways  many  doctrines  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  permit  every  one  to  follow  his  particular  fancy  in  composing  his 
theological  system,  provided  they  acknowledge,  in  general,  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  the  history  of  Christ,  and  adhere  to  the  precepts  the 
Gospel  lays  down  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives  and  actions. 
The  sum  and  tub-  XVII.  In  consequence  of  this  leading  maxim,  the  Soci- 
•tancc  of  soci-  nians  either  reject  without  exception,  or  change  and  accom- 
nianuxn.  modate  to  their  limited  capacities,  all  those  doctrines  relat- 

ing to  the  nature  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  plan  of  redemption,  and 
the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  unfolded  in  the  Gospel,  which  they 
either  cannot  comprehend,  or  consider  as  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culties. The  sum  of  their  theology  is  as  follows :  "  God,  who  is  infinitely 
more  perfect  than  man,  though  of  a  similar  nature  in  some  respects, 
exerted  an  act  of  that  power  by  which  he  governs  all  things ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  an  extraordinary  person  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
That  person  was  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  first  translated  to  heaven  by 
that  portion  of  his  divine  power  which  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
having  instructed  him  fully  there  in  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  counsels, 
and  designs,  sent  him  again  into  this  sublunary  world,  to  promulgate  to 
mankind  a  new  rule  of  life,  more  excellent  than  that  under  which  they 
had  formerly  lived,  to  propagate  divine  truth  by  his  ministry,  and  to  con- 
firm it  by  his  death. 

"  Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  Divine  Teacher,  (and  this  obedience 
is  in  the  power  of  every  one  whose  vrill  and  inclination  leads  that  way,) 
shall  one  day  be  clothed  with  new  bodies,  and  inhabit  eternally  those 
blessed  regions,  where  God  himself  immediately  resides.  Such,  on  the 
contrary,  as  are  disobedient  and  rebellious  shall  undergo  most  terrible  And 
exquisite  torments,  which  shall  be  succeeded  by  annihilation,  or  the  total 
extinction  of  their  being." 

The  whole  system  of  Socinianism,  when  stripped  of  the  embellishments 
and  commentaries  with  which  it  has  been  loaded  and  disguised  by  its 
doctors,  is  really  reducible  to  the  few  propositions  now  mentioned. 
The  moral  doc-  XVIII.  The  nature  and  genius  of  the  Socinian  theology 

trine  of  the  So-  has  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  moral  system  of  that 
sect,  and  naturally  leads  its  doctors  to  confine  their  rules 
of  morality  and  virtue  to  the  external  actions  and  duties  of  life.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  deny  the  influence  of  a  divine  Spirit  and  power  upon  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  on  the  other,  they  acknowledge,  that  no  mortal  has 
such  an  empire  over  himself  as  to  be  able  to  suppress  or  extinguish  his 
sinful  propensities  and  corrupt  desires.  Hence  they  have  no  conclusion 
left  but  one,  and  that  is,  to  declare  all  such  true  and  worthy  Christians^ 
whose  words  and  external  actions  are  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Divine  law.     It  is,  at  the  same  time,  remarkable,  that  another  branch  of 
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their 'doctrine  leads  directly  to  the  utmost  severity  in  what  relates  to  life 
and  manners,  since  they  maintain,  that  the  great  end  of  Christ's  mission 
upon  earth  was  to  exhibit  to  mortals  a  new  law,  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  unblemished  sanctity  and  perfection.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
great  number  of  the  Socinians  have  fallen  into  the  fanatical  rigour  of  the 
ancient  Anabaptists,  and  judged  it  absolutely  unlawful  to  repel  injuries,  to 
take  oaths,  to  inflict  capital  punishments  on  malefactors,  to  oppose  the 
despotic  proceedings  of  tyrannical  magistrates,  to  acquire  wealth  by  honest 
industry,  and  other  things  of  that  nature.  But  in  this  there  is  something 
extremely  singular,  and  they  are  here,  indeed,  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves. For  while,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  they  take  the  greatest  liberty 
with  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  and  pervert  them  in  a  violent  manner 
to  the  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  they  proceed  quite  otherwise  when 
they  come  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct  from  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ; 
for  then  they  understand  these  precepts  literally,  and  apply  them  without 
the  least  distinction  of  times,  persons,  and  circumstances. 
The  catechiBmof  XIX.  It  must  Carefully  be  observed,  that  the  Catechism 
***^^-  of  Racow,  which  most  people   look    upon   as   the    great 

standard  of  Socinianism,  and  as  an  accurate  summary  of  the  doctrine  of 
that  sect,  is,  in  reality,  no  more  than  a  collection  of  the  popular  tenets  of 
the  Socinians,  and  by  no  means  a  just  representation  of  the  secret  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  doctors.'  The  writings,  therefore,  of  these  learned 
men  must  be  perused  with  attention,  in  order  to  our  knowing  the  hidden 
reasons  and  true  principles  from  whence  the  doctrines  of  the  Catechism 
are  derived.  It  is  observable,  besides,  that,  in  this  Catechism,  many 
Socinian  tenets  and  institutions,  which  might  have  contributed  to  render 
the  sect  still  more  odious,  and  to  expose  its  internal  constitution  too 
much  to  public  view,  are  entirely  omitted  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
less  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Socinians  themselves,  than  to  impose 
upon  strangers,  and  to  mitigate  the  indignation  which  the  tenets  of  this 
community  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  many."  Hence  it  never  obtained 
among  the  Socinians  the  authority  of  a  public  confession  or  rule  of  faith ; 
and  hence  the  doctors  of  that  sect  were  authorized  to  correct  and  contra- 
dict it,  or  to  substitute  another  form  of  doctrine  in  its  place.  It  is  also 
observable,  that  the  most  eminent  writers  and  patrons  of  the  Socinians  give 
no  clear  or  consistent  account  of  the  sentiments  of  that  sect  in  relation  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  government,  and  the  form  of  public  worship. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  they  follow  in  these  matters,  generally  speaking, 
the  customs  received  in  the  protestant  churches.^ 

The  iUte  of  learn-       ^^*  "^^  ^^^^  founders  and  patrons  of  this  sect  were 
ing  among  the     eminently  distinguished   by   their    learning  and    genius. 
Their  successors,  however,  did  not  follow  their   steps   in 


Socinians. 


'  We  have  ao  accoant  of  the  authors  of  this 
famous  Catechism,  and  of  the  various  success 
it  met  with,  in  the  Commcntatio  de  Catcchesi 
RacoTiensi,  published  by  Jo.  And.  Schmidius, 
io  the  year  1 707.  See  also  Koechleri  Biblioth. 
Theolog.  Symbolicae. — A  new  edition  of  the 
Catechism  itself,  with  a  solid  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  it  contains,  was  published  in  8vo.  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1739,  by  the 
learned  George  Lewis  Oeder. 

*  This  appears  evident  enough  from  their 
presenting  a  Latin  translation  of  this  Catechism 
to  James  L  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  Ger- 
man one  to  the  academy  of  Wittomboi-g. 


*  This  is  manifest  from  a  work  composed 
by  Peter  Morscovius,  or  Morscowsky,  under 
the  following  title  :  Politia  Ecclcsiastica, 
quam  vulgo  Agenda  vocant,  sive  forma  Rcgi- 
minis  ezterioris  £cclesiarum  Christianarnm  in 
Polonia,  qu»  unum  Dcum  Patrcm,  per  Filium 
ejus  unigenitum  in  Spiritu  Sancto,  con6ten- 
tur.**  This  work,  which  is  divided  into  three 
books,  was  composed  in  the  year  1642,  and 
published  in  4to  at  Nuremberg,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  learned  George  Lewis  Oeder. 
It  is  mentioned,  by  Sandius,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Anti-Trinit.  p.  142,  who  says  that  it  was 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Belgian  churches. 
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this  respect,  nor  keep  up  the  reputation  they  had  universally  obtained. 
The  Unitarians  in  Poland  seem  to  have  had  little  ambition  of  science. 
They  gave  no  encouragement  to  learning  or  talents :  and  appeared  little 
solicitous  of  having  in  their  community  subtle  doctors  and  learned  dispu- 
tants. But  when  they  perceived,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  success  of 
their  community  required  as  able  defenders,  as  they  had  learned  and  inge- 
nious adversaries  ;  and  were  so  lucky,  on  the  other,  as  to  obtain  the  privi- 
lege of  erecting  seminaries  of  learning  at  Racow  and  Lublin,  they  then 
changed  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  became  sensible 
of  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay,  to  encourage  in  their  community  a 
zeal  for  the  sciences.  This  zeal  increased  greatly  from  the  time  that 
Faustus  Socinus  undertook  the  restoration  of  their  declining  credit,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  tottering  sect.  At  that  time  many  per- 
sons, distinguished  by  their  birth,  education,  and  talents,  embraced  its 
doctrine,  and  contributed  to  promote  the  love  of  science  among  its  mem- 
bers. Then  the  youth  were  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric, 
and  instructed  in  the  important  branches  of  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin 
literature.  Nay,  even  the  secret  paths  of  philosophy  were  opened, 
though  their  treasures  were  disclosed  only  to  a  few,  who  were  selected, 
for  tibat  purpose,  from  the  multitude.  The  Racovian  doctors,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  age,  chose  Aristotle  as  their  guide 
in  philosophy,  as  appears  evidently  from  the  Ethics  of  Crellius,  and  other 
literary  records  of  the  times. 

Their  method  of  XXI.  Notwithstanding  this  progress  of  philosophy 
proceeding  in  among  the  Socinians,  their  doctors  seemed  to  reject  its 
theology.  siTccours  in  theology  with  obstinacy  and  disdain.     They 

declare  in  numberless  places  of  their  writings,  that  both  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  in  explaining  and  demonstrating  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion in  general,  clearness  and  simplicity  are  alone  to  be  consulted,  and  no 
regard  paid  to  the  subtleties  of  philosophy  and  logic.  And,  indeed,  had 
their  doctors  and  interpreters  followed  in  practice  this  rule  that  they  have 
laid  down  with  so  much  ostentation  in  theory,  they  would  have  saved 
their  adversaries,  and  perhaps  themselves,  much  trouble.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  For,  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  theological  produc- 
tions, their  pretended  simplicity  is  frequently  accompanied  with  much 
subtlety,  and  with  the  most  refined  intricacies  of  scientific  art.  And  what 
is  still  more  inexcusable,  they  reason  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and 
acuteness  concerning  those  subjects  which  (as  they  surpass  the  reach  of 
the  human  understanding)  are  generally  received  among  other  Christians 
as  facts  confirmed  by  the  most  respectable  testimony,  and  consequently  as 
matters  of  pure  faith,  while  they  discover  little  sagacity,  or  strength  of 
judgment  in  those  discussions  which  are  within  the  sphere  of  reason,  and 
are  properly  amenable  to  its  tribunal.  They  are  acute  where  they  ought 
to  be  silent,  and  they  reason  awkwardly  where  sagacity  and  argument  are 
required.  These  are  certainly  great  inconsistencies;  yet  they  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  principle,  even  the  maxim  universally  received  in 
this  community,  that  aU  things  that  surpass  the  limits  of  human  compre- 
hension are  to  be  entirely  banished  from  the  Christian  religion. 
The  divittont  of  XXII.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Unitarians 
*^«  ^ocinUM,  had  no  sooner  separated  themselves  from  the  Reformed 
tine  controver-  churches  in  Poland,  than  they  became  a  prey  to  intestine 
'^^'  divisions,  and  were  split  into  several  factions.     The  points 

of  doctrine  that  gave  rise  to  these  divisions,  related  to  the  dignity  of 
Christ's  nature  and  character,  the  lawfulness  of  infant-baptism,  the  per- 
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sonality  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  which  were  added  several  altercations  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  that  were  ohligatory  on 
Christians.  The  sects  produced  hy  these  divisions  were  not  all  equally 
ohstinate^  Some  of  them  entertained  pacific  dispositions,  and  seemed 
inclined  towards  a  reconciliation.  But  two,  particularly,  maintained  tena- 
ciously their  sentiments,  and  persisted  in  their  separation  ;  these  were  the 
Budnji!  Budneeans  and  the  Famovians.     The  former  were  so  called 

from  their  leader  Simon  Budnseus,  a  man  of  considerable 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  who,  more  dexterous  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren 
in  deducing  consequences  from  their  principles,  and  perceiving  plainly  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  peculiar  principles  of  Laelius  Socinus  naturally 
led,  denied  flatly  all  kinds  of  religious  worship  to  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  did 
Buduaeus  stop  here ;  in  order  to  give  a  more  specious  colour  to  this  capital 
error,  and  to  maintain  it  upon  consistent  grounds,  he  asserted  that  Christ 
was  not  begotten  by  any  extraordinary  act  of  divine  power,  but  that  he 
was  bom,  like  other  men,  in  a  natural  way.  This  hypothesis,  however 
conformable  to  the  frmdamental  principles  of  Socinianism,  appeared  into- 
lerable and  impious  to  the  greatest  part  of  that  community.  Hence  Bud- 
nseus,  who  had  gained  over  to  his  doctrine  a  great  number  of  proselytes  in 
Lithuania  and  Russian  Poland,  was  deposed  from  his  ministerial  functions, 
in  the  year  1584,  and  publicly  excommunicated  with  all  his  disciples.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  his  peculiar  and  offensive 
sentiments,  and  was  again  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of  that  sect.^ 
The  lentimenu  of  XXIII.  This  heretical  doctrine,  which  had  created  so 
Badnarasem-  much  trouble  to  Budusus,  was  soon  after  adopted  by 
Tide*  and  Fnuicis  Davides,  an  Hungarian,  who  was  the  superintend- 

Frtnkcn.  ant  of  the  Socinian  churches  in   Transylvania,   and  who 

opposed,  with  the  greatest  ardour  and  obstinacy,  the  custom  of  offering  up 
prayers  and  divine  worship  to  Jesus  Christ.  Several  methods  were  used 
to  reclaim  him  from  this  offensive  error.  Blandrata  employed  all  the 
power. of  his  eloquence  for  this  purpose  ;  and  to  render  his  remonstrances 
still  more  effectual,  sent  for  Faustus  Socinus,  who  went  accordingly  into 
Transylvania,  in  the  year  1573,  and  seconded  his  arguments  and  exhorta- 
tions with  the  utmost  zeal  and  perseverance.  But  Davides  remained 
unmoved,  and  was,  in  consequence  of  this  obstinate  adherence  to  his  error, 
thrown  into  prison  by  Christopher  Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania; 
where  he  died  in  the  yeaj:  1579,  in  an  advanced  age.''  This  his  imhappy 
fete  did  not,  however,  extinguish  the  controversy  to  which  his  doctrine 
had  given  rise.  For  he  left  behind  him  disciples  and  friends  who  strenu- 
ously maintained  his  sentiments,  stood  firm  against  the  opposition  that 
was  made  to  them,  and  created  much  uneasiness  to  Socinus  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  most  eminent  of  these  were,  Jacob 
Palaeologus,  of  the  isle  of  Chio,  who  was  burned  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1585 ; 
Christian  Franken,  who  had  disputed  in  person  with  Socinus ;  and  John 

« 

•  See  Sondii  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinit.  p.  54,  See  Crellii  Thedaur.  Epiatol.  Crozian.  torn.  i. 

55;    EpistoU  do  Vita  ViTissowatii,  p.  226;  p.  111. 

RtDgelUube'i  Qennan    DiisertaUon  on   the  ^  Sandiua,  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinit.  p.  55,  56  ; 

Potith  Bibles,  144,  152.     Samuel  Crelliua,  Faust.  Socin.  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  353,  395,  torn, 

the  moat  learned  Socinian  of  our  timet,  looks  ii.  p.  713,  771,  where  there  is  an  account  of 

ttpon  Adam  Neuser,*  who  waa  banished  on  his  conference  and  dispute  with  Francis  Do- 

aeoount  of  his  erroneous  sentiments,  to  have  videa  ;  Stan.  Lubieniecii  Histor.  Reform.  Po- 

been  the  author  of  this  doctrine^  which  is  so  lonicsD,  lib.  iii.  c.  zi.  p.  228. 
derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  Jetna  Christ. 


*  See  sect,  xIt.  of  this  chapter. 
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Sommer,''  who  was   master   of  the   academy   of    Clausenberg.*      This- 
little  sect  is  branded  by  the  Socinian  writers  with  the  ignominious  appel- 
lation of  Semi-Judaizers.J' 

TheParnovian  XXIV.  The  Famovians  were  treated  by  the  Socinians 

•«ct.  with  much  more  indulgence.     They  were  neither  excluded 

from  the  communion  of  the  sect,  nor  obliged  to  renounce  their  peculiar 
tenets.  They  were  only  exhorted  to  conceal  them  prudently,  and  not  to 
publish  or  propagate  them  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit.*  This 
particular  branch  of  the  Socinian  community  was  so  called  from  Stanislaus 
Famovius,  or  Famesius,  who  was  engaged  by  Gonesius  to  prefer  the 
Arian  system  to  that  of  the  Socinians,  and  consequently  asserted  that 
Christ  had  been  engendered,  or  produced  out  of  nothing,  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  before  the  creation  of  this  terrestrial  globe.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say 
what  his  sentiments  were  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost ;  all  we  know  of 
that  matter  is,  that  he  warned  his  disciples  against  paying  the  tribute  of 
religious  worship  to  that  divine  Spirit.*  Famovius  separated  from  the 
other  Unitarians  in  the  year  1568,  and  was  followed  in  this  schism  by 
several  persons  eminent  on  account  of  the  extent  of  their  learning  and 
the  influence  of  their  rank,  such  as  Martin  Czechovicius,  Niemoiovius, 


'  See  Sandias,  loc.  cit.  p  57,  58.  The  dis- 
pute betw<»n  Socinus  and  Fratikcn  is  related 
at  large  in  the  works  of  the  former,  torn.  ii. 
p.  767. 

*  t^  Clanscnburg,  otherwise  Coloswar, 
is  a  town  in  TraDsylvania,  extremely  popu- 
lous and  well  fortified.  The  Socinians  have 
here  a  public  school  and  a  printing-house ; 
and  their  community  in  this  place  is  very  nu- 
merous. Till  the  year  1603,  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  then 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  Jesuits, 
whose  college  and  church  they  had  pulled 
down. 

T  Faustus  Socinus  wrote  a  particular  trcar 
tise  against  the  Semi-Judaizers,  which  is  pub- 
blished  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  p. 
804.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  motive  which  engaged  Socinus  and 
hia  friends  to  employ  bo  much  pains  and  la- 
bour in  the  suppression  of  this  faction,  was 
not  a  persuasion  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
its  doctrines  or  peculiar  notions.  On  the  con- 
trary, Socinus  himself  expressly  acknow- 
ledges, that  this  controversy  turns  upon  niat- 
teis  of  very  little  importance,  by  declaring  it 
as  his  opiuiun,  that  praying  or  offering  up  di- 
vine worship  to  Christ,  is  not  necessaiy  to 
salvation.  Thus,  in  his  answer  to  Wujeck, 
Opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  538,  he  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  manner:  "  The  Christian,  whose 
faith  is  so  great  as  to  encourage  him  to  make 
his  addresses  habitually  and  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  who  standeth  not  in  need 
of  the  comfort  that  flows  from  the  invocation 
of  Christ  his  brother,  who  was  tempted  in 
all  things  like  as  he  is,  that  Christian  is  not 
obliged  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus,  by 


prayer  or  Bupplication.***  According  there- 
fore to  the  opinion  of  Socinus,  those  who  lay 
aside  all  regard  to  Christ  as  an  intercessor, 
and  address  themselves  directly  to  God  alone, 
have  a  greater  measure  of  faith  than  others. 
'But  if  this  be  so,  why  did  he  oppose  with 
such  vehemence  and  animosity  the  sentiments 
of  Davides,  who,  in  effect,  did  no  more  t^n 
exhort  all  Christians  to  address  themselves 
directly  and  immediately  to  the  Father  ?  Here 
there  appears  to  be  a  striking  inconsistency. 
We  find  also  Lubieniecius,  in  his  Histor.  Re- 
format Polonicse,  lib.  iii.  cap.  zi.  p.  228, 
speaking  lightly  enough  of  this  controversy, 
and  representing  it  as  a  matter  of  very  little 
moment ;  whence  he  says,  that  in  Transylvania 
there  was  much  ado  about  nothing.*!'  From 
all  this,  then,  it  appears  manifest,  that  Socinus 
and  his  fbllowers  were  more  artful  than  in- 
genuous in  their  proceedings  with  respect  to 
Davides.  They  persecuted  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, lest,  by  tolerating  his  doctrine,  they 
should  increase  the  odium  under  which  they 
already  lay,  and  draw  upon  themselves  anew 
the  resentment  of  other  Christian  churches, 
while  in  their  private  judgment  they  looked 
upon  this  very  doctrine  and  its  professors  aa 
worthy  of  toleration  and  indulgence. 

*  Epistola  de  Vita  Wissowatii,  p.  226. 
Erasmus  Johannes,  as  we  are  informed  by- 
Sand  i  us,  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinit.  p.  87,  was 
admitted  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Socinian 
academy  at  Clausenburg,  on  condition,  that  in 
his  public  discourses  he  should  never  say  any 
thing  of  Cbrisi's  having  existed  before  tho 
Virgin  Mary. 

*  Sandius,  Biblioth.  p.  52,  and  passim. 


*  Quod  si  quis  tanta  est  fide  prsditus,  ut  ad 
Dcum  ipsum  perpeluo  recta  acccdcre  andeat, 
ucc  consolatione,  quae  ex  Christi  fratris  sui  per 


omnia  tentati  invocatione  proficiscitur,  indigeat, 
hie  non  opus  habet,  ut  Christum  invocet, 
t  Fluctus  in  simpulo  cxcilatos  esse. 
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Stanislaus  Wisnowius,  John  Falcon,  George  Schoman,  and  others.  They 
did  not,  however,  form  themselves  into  a  stable  or  permanent  sect.  The 
lenity  and  indulgence  of  the  Socinians,  together  with  the  dexterity  of  their 
disputants,  brought  many  of  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  community 
they  had  deserted,  and  considerable  numbers  were  dispersed  or  regained 
by  the  prudence  and  address  of  Faustus  Socinus ;  so  that  at  length  the 
whole  faction,  being  deprived  of  its  chief,  who  died  in  the  year  1615,  was 
scattered  abroad,  and  reduced  to  nothing.** 


y 


Cbe  ^ebtnteentb  Ctnturp,         , 

SECTION  I. 

THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Congregation  I.  The  arduous  attempts  made  by  the  pontiffs,  in  the 
j^Mfefoand^t  preceding  century,  to  advance  the  glory  and  majesty  of 
Rome.  the  see  of  Rome,  by  extending  the  limits  of  the  Christian 

church,  and  spreading  the  gospel  through  the  distant  nations,  met  with 
much  opposition :  and,  as  they  were  neither  well  conducted  nor  properly 
supported,  their  fruits  were  neither  abundant  nor  permanent.  But  in  this 
century  the  same  attempts  were  renewed  with  vigour,  crowned  with 
success,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  a  new  degree  of  stability  to 
the  tottering  grandeur  of  the  papacy.  They  were  begun  by  Gregory  XV. 
who,  by  the  advice  of  his  confessor  Narni,  founded  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1622,  the  famous  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and 
enriched  it  with  ample  revenues.  This  congregation,  which  consists  of 
thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  one  monk,  and  a  secretary,*  is  designed  to 
propagate  and  maintain  the  religion  of  Rome  in  all  parts  and  corners  of 
the  world.  Its  riches  and  possessions  were  so  prodigiously  augmented  by 
the  munificence  of  Urban  YIII.  and  the  liberality  of  an  incredible  number 
of  donors,  that  its  funds  are,  at  this  day,  adequate  to  the  most  expensive 
and  magnificent  undertakings  ;  and,  indeed,  the  enterprises  of  this  congre- 
gation are  great  and  extensive.  By  it  a  vast  number  of  missionaries  are 
sent  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world  ;  books  of  various  kinds  published, 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  foreign  and  barbarous  languages ;  the  sacred 
writings,  and  other  pious  productions,  sent  abroad  to  the  most  distant  cor- 
ners of  the  globe,  and  exlubited  to  each  nation  and  country  in  their  own 
language  and  characters ;  seminaries  founded  for  the  sustenance  and  edu- 
cation of  a  prodigious  number  of  young  men  set  apart  for  the  foreign  mis- 
sions ;  houses  erected  for  the  instruction  and  support  of  the  Pagan  youths 
that  are  yearly  sent  from  abroad  to  Rome,  that  they  may  return  from 
thence  into  their  respective  countries,  and  become  the  instructors  of  their 
blinded  brethren :  not  to  mention  the  charitable  establishments  that  are 


^  We  omit  here  aa  ennmention  of  the 
morefiimoas  Socinun  ^niters  who  flourished 
ID  this  century,  because  the  greatest  part  of 
them  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
conrse  of  this  History.  The  rest  may  he 
easily  collected  from  Saodius. 

*  Sach  is  the  number  of  members  belonging 
to  this  Congregation  as  they  stand  in  the  original 
ball  of  Gregory  X  Y.   See  BuUarium  Roman,  t. 


iii.  p.  47*2,  cd.  Luxemburg ;  Cerri  mentions  the 
same  number,  in  his  Etat  Present  de  rEglise 
Romaiae,  p.  259.  But  a  different  account  is 
given  by  Aymond,  in  his  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de 
Rome,  part  iii.  ch.  iii.  p.  279,  for  he  makes  this 
Congregation  to  consist  of  eighteen  cardinals, 
one  of  the  pope*8  secretaries,  one  apostolical 
prothonotary,  one  referendary,  and  one  of  the 
assessors,  or  secretaries  of  the  inquisition. 
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designed  for  the  relief  and  support  of  those  who  have  suffered  hanishment, 
or  been  involved  in  other  calamities,  on  account  of  their  stedfast  attach- 
ment to  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  their  zeal  for  promoting  the  glory  of 
its  pontiff.  Such  are  the  arduous  and  complicated  schemes  with  the 
execution  of  which  this  Congregation  is  charged :  but  these,  though  the 
principal,  are  not  the  only  objects  of  its  attention  ;  its  views,  in  a  word,  are 
vast,  and  its  exploits  almost  incredible.  Its  members  hold  their  assemblies 
in  a  splendid  and  magnificent  palace,  whose  delightful  situation  adds  a 
singular  lustre  to  its  beauty  and  grandeur.^ 

The  college  pro  ^^*  '^^  ^^^  famous  establishment,  another,  less  magnifi- 

Propaganda  Fide  cent  indeed,  but  highly  useful,  was  added,  in  the  year  1627, 
in.tituted.  ^y  p^p^  ^j.^^^  y^  jj^  ^^^^  ^^  denomination  of  a  College 

or  Seminary  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  This  seminary  is  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  those  who  are  designed  for  the  foreign 
missions :  and  they  are  here  brought  up,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  languages  and  sciences  that  are  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  distant  nations.  This  excel- 
lent foundation  was  due  to  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  John  Baptist  Yilles, 
a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  who  began  by 
presenting  to  the  pontiff  all  his  ample  possessions,  together  ¥dth  his  house, 
which  was  a  noble  and  beautiful  structure,  for  this  pious  and  generous 
purpose.  His  liberality  excited  a  spirit  of  pious  emulation,  and  is  followed 
with  zeal  even  to  this  day.  The  Seminary  was  at  first  committed  by 
Urban  to  the  care  and  direction  of  three  canons  of  the  patriarchal  churches ; 
but  this  appointment  was  afterwards  changed,  and  ever  since  the  year  1641, 
it  is  governed  by  the  Congregation  founded  by  Gregory  XV.* 
Congregationi  and  III«  The  Same  zcalous  Spirit  reached  France,  and  pro- 
coiiege«ofthe      duced  there  several  pious  foundations  of  a  like  nature.     In 

same  nature  are     -  ,^y,«      i      V«  .  j.        •  ^    i       f       » 

ukewise  founded  the  year  1663,  the  Congregation  of  priests  of  the  foreign 
in  France.  missions  was  instituted  by  royal  authority,  while  an  asso- 

ciation of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  founded  the  Parisian  Seminary  for 
the  missions  abroad,  designed  for  the  education  of  those  who  were  set  apart 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Pagan  nations.  From  hence, 
apostolical  vicars  are  still  sent  to  Siam,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  and  Persia, 
bishops  to  Babylon,  and  missionaries  to  other  Asiatic  nations ;  and  all 
these  spiritual  envoys  are  supported  by  the  ample  revenues  and  possessions 
of  the  Congregation  and  Seminary.*  These  priests  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions,* and  the  apostles  they  send  into  foreign  countries,  are  almost 
perpetually  involved  in  altercations  and  debates  with  the  Jesuits  and  their 
missionaries.  The  former  are  shocked  at  the  methods  that  are  ordinarily 
employed  by  the  latter  in  converting  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  to 
the  Christian  religion.  And  the  Jesuits,  in  their  turn,  absolutely  refuse 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  apostolical  vicars  and  bishops,  who  receive 
their  commission  from  the  Congregation  above  mentioned ;  though  this 
commission  be  issued  out  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  or  of  the  College 


L 


^  The  authors  who  baYs  given  an  account 
of  this  Congregation,  are  mentioned  hj  Fa- 
bricius,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  toti  Orbi  ez- 
oriens,  cap.  zxxiii.  p.  566.  Add  to  these, 
DorotheuB,  Ascanius  De  Montibus  Pietatis 
Ecclesis  Roman,  p.  522,  where  there  is  a 
complete  list  of  the  books  that  have  been 
published  by  this  congregation,  from  its  first 
institution  until  the  year  1667. 

'    Uelyot,  Histoire   des    Ordrcs    Monas- 


tiques,  ReligieUx  et  Militaires,  Umu  viii.  cap. 
zil  p.  78 ;  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat  present  de  TEgUse 
Romaine,  p.  293,  where,  however,  the  first 
founder  of  this  College  is  called,  by  mistake, 
Vivcs. 

^  See  the  Gallia  Christiana  Bencdictino- 
nim,  torn.  vii.  p.  1024 ;  Helyot,  Histoire  det 
Ordres  Monastiquea,  torn.  viii.  chap.  xiL  p.  84. 

*  These  ecclesiastics  are  commonly  cslled 
in  France,  Moasioun  des  Miittons  Etraoghes. 
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de  propaganda  fide  residing  at  Rome.  There  was  also  another  religious 
establishment  formed  in  France,  during  this  century,  under  the  title  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  whose  founder  was  Autherius,  bishop 
of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  the  year  1644,  received  an  order  from  Urban 
VIII.  to  have  always  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  ready  to  exercise  their 
ministry  among  the  Pagan  nations,  whenever  they  should  be  called  upon 
by  the  pope,  or  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  for  that  purpose.'  It 
would  be  endless  to  mention  other  associations  of  less  note,  that  were 
formed  in  several  countries  for  promoting  the  cause  of  Christianity  among 
the  darkened  nations ;  as  also  the  care  taken  by  the  Jesuits,  and  other 
religious  communities,  to  have  a  number  of  missionaries  always  ready 
for  that  purpose. 

Miarioiurietmiii-  lY,  These  Congregations  and  colleges  sent  forth  those 
njieSiijAhote  legious  of  missionaries,  who,  in  this  century,  covered,  in  a 
of  thejMuito.  manner,  the  whole  face  of  Uie  globe,  and  converted  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity  at  least,  if  not  to  iU  temper  and  spirit,  multi- 
tudes  of  persons  in  the  fiercest  and  most  barbarous  nations.  The  religious 
orders,  that  make  the  greatest  figure  in  these  missions,  are  the  Jesuits,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Capuchins,  who,  though  concerned 
in  one  conmion  cause,  agree  nevertheless  very  ill  among  themselves,  accus- 
ing each  otHer  publicly  and  reciprocally,  and  that  with  the  most  bitter 
reproaches  and  invectives,  of  want  of  zeal  in  the  service  of  Christ,  nay,  of 
corrupting  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  promote  their  ambitious 
purposes.  But  none  are  so  universally  accused  of  sinister  views  and  un- 
worthy practices  in  this  respect  as  the  Jesuits,  wjio  are  singularly  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  missionaries,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  very 
dangerous  and  pernicious  set  of  apostles  by  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Romish  church.  Nor,  indeed,  can  they  be  viewed  in  any  other  light,  if 
the  general  report  be  true,  that,  instead  of  instructing  their  proselytes  in 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity,  they  teach  them  a  corrupt  system  of 
religion  and  morality  that  sits  easy  upon  their  consciences,  and  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites  and  passions; — that  they 
not  only  tolerate,  but  even  countenance,  in  these  new  converts,  several 
profane  opinions  and  superstitious  rites  and  customs ; — that,  by  commerce, 
carried  on  with  the  most  rapacious  avidity,  and  various  other  methods  little 
consistent  with  probity  and  candour,  they  have  already  acquired  an  over- 
grown opulence,  which  they  augment  from  day  to  day ; — that  they  bum 
with  the  thirst  of  ambition,  and  are  constantly  gaping  after  worldly  honours 
and  prerogatives ;  that  they  are  perpetually  employing  the  arts  of  adula- 
tion, and  Uie  seductions  of  bribery,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  friend- 
ship and  protection  of  men  of  power; — that  they  are  deeply  involved  in 
dvil  affiiirs,  in  the  cabals  of  courts,  and  the  intrigues  of  politicians ; — and 
finally,  that  they  frequently  excite  intestine  commotions  and  civil  wars,  in 
those  states  and  kingdoms  where  their  views  are  obstructed  or  disappointed, 
and  refuse  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  the  vicars  and  bishops 
that  bear  his  commission.  These  accusations  are  indeed  grievous,  but  they 
are  perfectly  well  attested,  being  confirmed  by  the  most  striking  circum- 
stantial evidence,  as  well  as  by  a  prodigious  number  of  unexceptionable 
witnesses.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
respectable  members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  whose  testimony  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  su^estions  of  envy,  on  the  one  hand,  ,nor  considered  as 
the  effect  of  temerity  or  ignorance  on  the  other;  such  are  the  cardinals, 

'  Hdyot,  loc.  cit.  cap.  ziii.  p.  87,  100. 
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the  members  of  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide,  and  even  some  of 
'he  popes  themselves.  These  testimonies  are  supported  and  confirmed 
by  glaring  facts,  even  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in  China,  Abys- 
sinia, Japan,  and  India,  where  they  have  dishonoured  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity, and  hurt  the  interest  of  Rome  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  by 
their  corrupt  practices.* 

The  Jesuits  ill  V.  The  Jcsuits  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  their  pecu- 

looked  upon.       |jj^j.  artifice  and  dexterity  to  impose  silence  upon  their  ac- 
cusers, to  confound  their  adversaries,  and  to  give  a  specious  colour  to  their 
own  proceedings.     But  all  their  stratagems  were  ineffectual.     The  court 
of  Rome  was  informed  of  their  odious  frauds ;  and  this  information  was  by 
no  means  looked  upon  as  groundless.     Many  circumstances  concur  to 
prove  this,  and  among  others  the  conduct  of  the  Congregation  at  Rome, 
by  which  the  foreign  missions  are  carried  on  and  directed.     For  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  during  many  years  past,  the  Jesuits  have  been  much  less 
employed  by  that  Congregation  than  in  former  times,  and  are  also  treated, 
on  almost  every  occasion,  with  a  degree  of  circumspection  that  manifestly 
implies  suspicion  and  diffidence.      Other  religious  orders  have  evidently 
gained  the  ascendant  they  formerly  held;   and,  in  the  nice  and  critical 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  more  especially  in  what  relates  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  much  more  confidence  is  placed  in  the 
austere  sobriety,  poverty,  industry,  and  patience  of  the  Capuchins  and  Car- 
melites, than  in  the  opulence,  artifice,  genius,  and  fortitude  of  the  disciples 
of  Loyola.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  Jesuits  are  not 
much  trusted,  they  are,  however,  more  or  less  feared ;  since  neither  the 
powerful  Congregation,  now   mentioned,  nor  even   the  Roman  pontiffs 
themselves,  venture  to  reform  all  the  abuses,  which  they  silently  disap- 
prove, or  openly  blame,  in  the  conduct  of  this  insidious  order.     This  con- 
nivance, however  involuntary,  is  become  a  matter  of  necessity.    The  opu- 
lence of  the  Jesuits  is  so  excessive,  and  their  credit  and  influence  are  grown 
so  extensive  and  formidable,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  world  that  embrace 
the  religion  of  Rome,  that  they  carry  their  insolence  so  far  as  to  menace 
often  the  pontiff  on  his  throne,  who  cannot  without  the  utmost  peril  oblige 
them  to  submit  to  his  orders,  where  they  are  disposed  to  be  refractory. 
Nay,  more,  the  decisions  of  the  pope  are  frequently  suggested  by  this 
powerful  society,  and  it  is  only  in  such  a  case  that  the  society  treats  them 
with  unlimited  respect.      When  they  come  from  any  other  quarter,  they 
are  received  in  a  very  different  manner  by  the  Jesuits,  who  trample  upon 
some  of  them  with  impunity,  and  interpret  others  with  their  usual  dex- 
terity, in  such  a  manner,  as  to  answer  the  views  and  promote  the  interests 
of  their  ambitious  order.   Such,  at  least,  are  the  accounts  that  are  generally 
given  of  their  proceedings ;  accounts  which,  though  contradicted  by  them, 
are  nevertheless  supported  by  striking  and  palpable  evidence. 
The  methods  of  ^^'  "^^  ^^^  ^^  these  disseusions  between  the  Jesuits 

converting  and  the  other  Roman  missionaries,  is  owing  to  the  me- 

jesuitVprociire^  thods  of  Conversion  used  by  the  former,  which  are  entirely 
them  enemies,  different  from  those  that  are  employed  by  the  latter.  The 
crafty  disciples  of  Loyola  judge  it  proper  to  attack  the  superstitions  of  the 
Indian  nations  by  artifice  and  stratagem,  and  to  bring  them  on  gradually, 
with  the  utmost  caution  and  prudence,  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
In  consequence  of  this  principle,  they  interpret  and  explain  the  ancient 

K  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  relation  of      in  the  preface  to  the  Histoire  de  la  Compoguio 
these  facta,  supported  by  a  cloud  of  witacsaes.      do  J<^8us,  published  atUtrtcbt  in  the  year  1741. 
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doctrines  of  Paganism,  and  also  those  that  Confucius  taught  in  China,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  soften  and  to  diminish,  at  least  in  appearance,  their 
opposition  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  whenever  they  find,  in  any  of 
the  religious  systems  of  the  Indians,  tenets  or  precepts  that  bear  even  the 
faintest  resemblance  of  certain  doctrines  or  precepts  of  Christianity,  they 
employ  all  their  dexterity  and  zeal  to  render  this  resemblance  more  plausi- 
ble and  striking,  and  to  persuade  the  Indians,  that  there  is  a  great  con- 
formity between  their  ancient  theology,  and  the  new  religion  they  are  ex- 
horted to  embrace.  They  go  still  further ;  for  they  indulge  their  prose- 
lytes in  the  observance  of  all  their  national  customs  and  rites,  except  such 
as  are  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
worship.  These  rites  are  modified  a  little  by  the  Jesuits,  and  are  directed 
towards  a  different  set  of  objects,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  coalition  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity.  To  secure  themselves  an  ascendant  over  the 
untutored  minds  of  these  sfmple  Indians,  they  study  their  natural  inclina- 
tions and  propensities,  comply  with  them  on  all  occasions,  and  carefully 
avoid  whatever  may  shock  Uiem.  And  as  in  all  countries  the  clergy,  and 
men  of  eminent  learning,  are  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  multitude,  so  the  Jesiuts  are  particularly  assiduous  in  courting  the 
friendship  of  the  Indian  priests,  which  they  obtain  by  various  methods,  in 
the  choice  of  which  they  are  far  from  being  scnipulous.  But  the  protec- 
tion of  men  in  power  is  the  great  object  they  principally  aim  at,  as  the 
surest  method  of  establishing  their  authority,  and  extending  their  influ- 
ence. And  hence  they  study  all  the  arts  that  can  render  them  agreeable 
or  useful  to  great  men ;  hence  their  application  to  the  mathematics,  physic, 
poetry,  to  the  theory  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  other 
elegant  arts ;  and  hence  their  perseverance  in  studying  men  and  manners, 
the  interests  of  princes,  and  the  aflairs  of  the  world,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  giving  counsel  in  critical  situations,  and  suggesting  expedients 
in  perplexing  and  complicated  cases.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
all  the  circumstances  that  have  been  complained  of  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Jesuits.  Thes6  that  have  been  now  mentioned,  have  ruined  their 
credit  in  the  esteem  of  the  other  missionaries,  who  consider  their  artful 
and  insidious  dealings  as  every  way  unsuitable  to  the  character  and  dignity 
of  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  whom  it  becomes  to  plead  the  cause  of  God 
with  an  honest  simplicity,  and  an  ingenuous  openness  and  candour,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  dissimulation  or  fraud.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  the 
other  religious  orders,  that  are  employed  in  the  foreign  missions,  proceed- 
ing in  a  very  different  method  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  They 
attack  openly  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  in  all  their  connexions,  and 
in  all  their  consequences,  and  are  studious  to  remove  whatever  may  seem 
adapted  to  nourish  them.  They  show  little  regard  to  the  ancient  rites  and 
customs  in  use  among  the  blinded  nations,  and  little  respect  for  the  autho- 
rity of  those  by  whom  they  were  established.  They  treat  with  a  certain 
indifference  and  contempt  the  Pagan  priests,  grandees,  and  princes  ;  and 
preach,  without  disguise,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while'  they 
attack,  without  hesitation  or  fear,  the  superstitions  of  those  nations  they 
are  called  to  convert. 

Christianity  pro-  VII.  These  missionaries  •  of  the  court  of  Rome  spread 
pagaicd  in  India,  the  fame  of  the  Christian  religion  through  the  greatest 
part  of  Asia  during  this  century.  To  begin  with  India ;  it  is  observable, 
that  the  ministerial  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  Theatins,  and  Augustinians,  con- 
tributed to  introduce  some  rays  of  divine  truth,  mixed,  indeed,  with  much 
darkness  and  superstition,  into  those  parts  of  that  vast  region  that  had 
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been  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  before  their  expulsion  from  thence  by 
the  Dutch.  But  of  all  the  missions  that  were  established  in  these  distant 
parts  of  the  globe,  none  has  been  more  constantly  and  more  universally 
applauded  than  that  of  Madura,  and  none  is  said  to  have  produced  more 
abundant  and  permanent  fruit.  It  was  undertaken  and  executed  by  Robert 
de  Nobili,^  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  took  a  very  singular  method  of  ren- 
dering his  ministry  successful.  Considering  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Indians  beheld  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion  all  the  Europeans, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  they  held  in  the  highest  veneration  the  order  of 
Brachmans  as  descended  from  the  gods;  and  that,  impatient  of  other  rulers, 
they  paid  an  implicit  and  unlimited  obedience  to  them  alone,  he  assumed 
the  appearance  and  title  of  a  Brachman,  that  had  come  from  a  &r  country, 
and,  by  besmearing  his  countenance,  and  imitating  that  most  austere  and 
painful  method  of  living  that  the  Sanianes  or  Penitents  observe,  he  at 
length  persuaded  the  credulous  people  that  he  was,  in  reality,  a  member 
of  that  venerable  order.'  By  this  stratagem  he  gained  over  to  Chris- 
tianity twelve  eminent  Brachmans,  whose  example  and  influence  engaged 
a  prodigious  number  of  the  people  to  hear  the  instructions,  and  to  receive 
the  doctrine  of  this  famous  missionary.  On  the  death  of  Robert,  this  sin- 
gular mission  was  for  some  time  at  a  stand,  and  seemed  even  to  be  neg- 
lected.J  But  it  was  afterwards  renewed,  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  and  is  still  carried  on  by  several  missionaries  of  that 
order,  from  France  and  Portugal,  who  have  inured  themselves  to  the  ter- 
rible austerities  that  were  practised  by  Robert,  and  are  thus  become,  as  it 
were,  the  appendages  of  that  mission.  These  fictitious  Brachmans,  who 
boldly  deny  their  being  Europeans  or  Franks,^  and  only  give  themselves 
out  for  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions,  are  said  to  have  converted  a 
prodigious  number  of  Indians  to  Christianity ;  and,  if  common  report  may 
be  trusted  to,  the  congregations  they  have  already  founded  in  those  coun- 
tries grow  larger  and  more  numerous  from  year  to  year.  Nor,  indeed,  do 
these  accounts  appear,  in  the  main,  unworthy  of  credit ;'  though  we  must 


^  Othen  call  this  famous  mittionary  Robert 
do  NobilibuB. 

1  Urban  Ccm\  Eut  Present  de  FE^liae 
Romaine,  p.  173.  O  Nobili,  who  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Jesuits  as  the  cbief  Apostle 
of  the  Indians  after  Francois  Xayier,  took  in- 
credible pains  to  arquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
religion,  customs,  and  language  of  Madura, 
■ufflcient  for  the  purposes  of  his  ministry. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  to  stop  tlie  mouths 
of  bis  opposcrs,  and  particularly  of  those  who 
treated  his  character  of  Drachman  as  an  im- 
posture, he  produced  an  old,  dirty  paixhmcnt, 
in  which  he  had  forged,  in  the  ancient  Indian 
characters,  a  deed,  showing  that  the  Brach- 
mans of  Rome  were  of  much  older  date  than 
those  of  India,  and  that  the  Jesuits  of  Rome 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  god  Brama. 
Nay,  Father  Jouvenci,  a  learned  Jesuit,  tells 
us,  in  the  History  of  his  Order,  something  yet 
more  remarkable;  even  that  Robert  de  No- 
bili, when  the  authenticity  of  his  smoky  parch- 
ment was  called  in  question  by  some  Indian 
unbelievers,  declared  upon  oath,  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Brachmans  of  Madura,  that  he 
(Nobili)  derived  really  and  truly  his  origin  from 
the  god  Brama.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  this 
Reverend  Father  should  acknowledge,  is  it 


not  monstrous  that  he  should  applaud,  as  a 
piece  of  pious  ingenuity,  this  detestable  in- 
stance of  perjury  and  fraud?  See  Jouvenci,  Hist, 
dea  J^uites ;  Norbert,  M^moires  Historiqnes 
sur  les  Missions  des  Malab.  lorn.  ii.  p.  145. 

i  Urban  Cerri,  Etat  Piisent  de  TB^lise 
Romaine,  p.  173. 

^  The  Indians  distinguish  all  the  Euro- 
peans by  the  general  denomination  of  Franks, 
or  (as  they  pronounce  the  word)  Franghis. 

*  The  Jesuits  seem  to  want  words  to  ex- 
press the  gloiy  that  has  accrued  to  their  order 
from  the  remarkable  success  and  the  abundant 
fruits  of  this  fiunous  misaion,  as  also  the  dread- 
ful sufferings  and  hardships  their  missionaries 
have  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  ministry. 
See  the  Lettres  Curicuscs  et  Edifiantea  Writes 
des  Missions  Etrsng^res,  torn.  i.  p.  9, 32,  46, 
50,  55,  where  Fkttber  Martin  observea  (p.  9), 
that  this  mission  surpassci  all  others;  that 
each  missionary  baptizes,  at  least,  a  thousand 
converts  every  year  (p.  11);  that,  neverthe- 
less, baptism  is  not  indiscriminately  adminis- 
tered, or  granted  with  facility  and  precipita- 
tion to  every  one  that  demands  it  (p.  12); 
that  those  who  present  themselves  to  be  bap- 
tized are  accurately  examined,  until  they  ex- 
liibit  sufficient  proofs  of  their  sincerity,  and 
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not  be  too  ready  to  receive,  as  authentic  and  well  attested,  the  relations 
that  have  been  given  of  the  intolerable  hardships  and  sufferings  that  have 
been  sustained  by  these  Jesuit-Brachmans  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Many 
imagine,  and  not  without  good  foundation,  that  their  austerities  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  more  dreadful  iff  appearance  than  in  reality ;  and  that,  while 
they  outwardly  affect  an  extraordinary  degree  of  self-denial,  they  indulge 
themselves  privately  in  a  free,  and  even  luxiuious  use  of  the  creatures, 
have  their  tables  delicately  served,  and  their  cellars  exquisitely  furnished, 
in  order  to  refresh  themselves  after  their  labours. 

In  the  kingdoms  VIII.  The  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  first  conveyed 
o'Siam,  Ton-  to  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  Kochin-China,  by 
^^^  '   °'  a  mission  of  Jesuits,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  of 

Rhodes,  a  native  of  Avignon,"  whose  instructions  were  received  with 
uncommon  docility  by  a  prodigious  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries.  An  account  of  the  success  of  this  spiritual  expedition  being 
brought  to  Alexander  VII.  in  the  year  1658,  determined  that  pontiff  to 
commit  this  new  church  to  the  inspection  and  government  of  a  certain 


are  carefully  instructed  during  the  space  of 
four  months  in  order  to  their  reception ;  that 
after  their  reception  thej  live  like  angels  ra- 
ther than  like  men;  and  tliat  the  smallest 
appearance  of  mortal  sins  is  scarcely,  if  over, 
to  he  found  among  them.  If  any  one  is  cn- 
rious  enough  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that 
produce  such  an  uncommon  degree  of  sanctity 
among  these  new  converts,  the  Jesuits  allege 
the  two  following:  The  first  is  modestly  drawn 
from  the  holy  lives  and  examples  of  the  mis- 
■ionarica,  who  (p.  15)  pass  their  days  in  the 
greatest  austerity,  and  in  acts  of  mortification 
that  are  terrible  to  nature  (see  tom.  zii.  p. 
206,  tom.  XV.  p.  211,)  who  are  not  allowed, 
for  instance,  the  use  of  bread,  wine,  fish,  or 
flesh,  but  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  water 
and  vegetables,  dressed  in  the  most  insipid 
and  disgusting  manner,  and  whose  clothing, 
with  the  other  circumstance!  of  life,  arc  an- 
swerable to  their  miserable  diet.  The  second 
cause  of  this  unusual  appearance,  alleged  by 
the  Jesuits,  is  the  situation  of  these  new 
Christians,  by  which  they  are  cut  off  from  all 
communication  and  intercourse  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans, who  are  said  to  have  corrupted,  by 
their  licentious  manners,  almost  all  the  other 
Indian  proselytes  to  Christianity.  Add  to  all 
this,  other  considerations,  which  are  scattered 
np  and  down  in  the  letters  above  cited,  tom.  i. 
p.  16,  17,  tom.  ii.  p.  1,  tom.  iii.  p.  217, 
tom.  T.  p.  2,  tom.  vi.  p.  119,  tom.  ix.  p.  126. 
Madura  is  a  separate  kingdom  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges.*  There  ii  on  accurate  map  of  the 
territory  comprehended  in  this  mission  of  Ma- 
dura, published  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  xvth 
tome  of  the  Lettres  Curieuses  et  Edifiantes, 
p.  GO.  The  French  Jesuits  set  on  foot,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Camate  and  in  the  adjacent 


provinces,  a  mission  like  that  of  Madura  (Let- 
tres Car.  tom.  v.  p.  3,  240,)  and  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century  other  mission- 
arics  of  the  same  order  formed  an  enterprise 
of  the  same  nature  in  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Marava,  (tom.  ii.  p.  1,  tom.  x.  p.  79.) 
The  Jesuits  themselves,  however,  acknow- 
ledge, tom.  vi.  p.  3,  15,  66,  107,  that  this 
latter  establishment  succeeded  much  better 
than  that  of  Camate.  The  reason  of  this  may 
perhaps  be,  that  the  French  Jesuits,  who 
founded  the  mission  of  Camate,  could  not 
endure,  with  such  constancy  and  patience,  the 
austere  and  mortified  manner  of  living  which 
an  institution  of  this  nature  required,  nor  imi- 
tate the  rigid  self-denial  of  the  Brachmans, 
so  weU  as  the  missionaries  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Be  that  as  it  may,  all  these  missions, 
that  formerly  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world, 
were  suspended  and  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  a  papal  mandate  issued  out  in  the  year 
1744,  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  declared  hit 
disapprobation  of  the  mean  and  perfidioas  me- 
thods of  converting  the  Indians  that  were 
practised  by  the  Jesuits,  and  pronounced  it 
unlawful  to  make  use  of  frauds  or  insidious 
artifices  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
church.  See  Norbert  M^moirea  Historiquea 
pour  les  Missions  Orientales,  tom.  i.  et  iv. 
Mammachius  has  given  an  account  of  this 
matter,  and  also  published  the  mandate  of 
Benedict,  in  his  Orig.  et  Antiq.  Christian, 
tom.  ii.  p.  245.  See  also  Lockman*s  Travels 
of  the  Jesuits,  &c  translated  from  the  Lettres 
Edifiantes,  &c.  voL  i.  p.  4,  9,  2nd  edit 

■  See  the  Writings  of  Alexander  de  Rhodes, 
who  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  sense  and 
spirit,  and  more  especially  his  travels,  which 
were  published  in  4to,  at  Paris,  in  the  years 
1666  and  1682. 


*  C^"  This  is  a  mistake.  Madura  is  in  the 
Indian  Peninsula  within  the  GhingcB,  and  not 
beyond  it.   Its  principal  produce  is  rice,  which 


is  one  of  the  principal  instruments  made  use 
of  by  the  rich  Jesuits  in  the  conversion  of  the 
poor  Indians. 
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number  of  bishops,  and  chose  for  this  purpose  some  French  priests  out  of 
the  Congregation  of  foreign  missions  to  carry  his  orders  to  the  rising  com- 
munity, and  to  rule  over  it  as  his  representatives  and  vicegerents.     But 
the  Jesuits,  who  can  bear  no  superiors,  and  scarcely  an  equal,  treated  these 
pious  men  with  the  greatest  indignity,  loaded  them  with  injuries  and 
reproaches,  and  w^ould  not  permit  them  to  share  their  labours,  nor  partake 
of  their  glory."     Hence  arose,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  a  long  and  tedious 
contest,  w^hich  served  to  show,  in  the  plainest  manner,  that  the  Jesuits 
were  ready  enough  to  make  use  of  the  authority  of  the  pope,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  promote   their  interests,  or  to  extend  their  influence  and 
dominion;  but  that  they  did  not  hesitate,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat 
the  same  authority  with  indifference  and  contempt,  in  all  cases  where  it 
appeared  in  opposition  to  their  private  views  and  personal  interests.   After 
this  Lewis  XIV.  sent  a  solemn  embassy, °  in  the  year  1684,  to  the  king 
of  Siam,  whose  prime  minister  at  that  time  was  a  Greek  Christian  named 
Con  Stan  tine  Faiilkon,  a  man  of  an  artful,  ambitious,  and  enterprising  spirit. 
The  design  of  this  embassy  was  to  engage  the  Pagan  prince  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  to  permit  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  his  dominions. 
The  ambassadors  were  attended  by  a  great  retinue  of  priests  and  Jesuits, 
some  of  whom  were  well  acquainted  with  those  branches  of  science  that 

"  There  were  several  pamphlets  and  ine- 
XDorials  published  at  Paris,  in  the  years  1666, 
1674,  and  1681,  in  which  these  French  mi»- 
tionaries,  whom  the  Jesuits  refused  to  admit 
as  fellow-labourers  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  relate  in  an  eloquent  and  affecting 
strain    the   injuries  they  had  received  from 
that  jealous  and  ambitious  order.     The  most 
ample  and  accurate  narration  of  that  kind  was 
published  at  Paris,  in    the   year    1688,   by 
Francis  Pallu,  whom  the  (rape  had  created 
bishop   of  Heliopolis.     The  same  matter  is 
lai^ely  treated  in  the  Gallia  Christiana  of  the 
learned  Benedictines,   torn.  vii.  p.  1027,  and 
a  concise  account  of  it  is  also  given  by  Urban 
Cerri,  in  his  Etat  prt^scnt  de  TEglise  Romaine, 
p.  199.    This  latter  author,  though  a  secretary 
of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  yet 
inveighs  with  a  just  severity  and  a  generous 
warmth  against  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Jesuits;  and  laments  it  as  a  most 
unhappy    thing,  that   the   congregation    now 
mentioned  has  not  power  enough  to  set  limits 
to  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  that  arrogant 
society.    He  further  observes,  towards  tbe  end 
of  his  Narrative,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
pope,  that  be  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  all 
the  abominations  which  the  Jesuits  had  com- 
mitted during  the  course    of    this  contest, 
but,  by  the  order  of  his  holiness,  was  obliged 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence.     His  words  are, 
^  Votre  Saintet^  a  ordonn^  qu^ellcs  demeura»> 
sent  sous  le  secret."*^See  also  on  this  subject, 
Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn, 
▼iii.  chap.  xii.  p.  84. 

o  <^  The  French  bishops  of  Heliopolis, 
Berytus,  and  Metellopolis,  that  had  been  sent 
into  India  about  the  year  1663,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  this  embassy,  and  by  an  account 
of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  monarch 
then  reigning  at  Siam,  had  encouraged  the 
French  king  to  make  a  new  attempt  for  the 


establishment  of  Christianity  in  these  distant 
regions.     A  fixed  residence  had  been  formed 
at  Siam  for  the  French  missionaries,  together 
with  a  seminary   for  instrucling  the   youth 
in  the  languages  of  the  circumjacent  nations, 
who  had  all  settlements,  or  camps,  as  they 
are  called,  at  the  capital.      A  church   was 
also  erected  there,  by  the  king*8  permission, 
in  tbe  year  1667,  and  that  prince  proposed 
several  questions  to  the  missionaries,  which 
sevmed   to    discover  a  propensity  to  inform 
himself  concerning  their  religion.   The  bishop 
of  Heliopolis,  who  had  gone  back  to  Europe 
on  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  returned  to  Siam, 
in  the  year  1 673,  with  letters  from  Lewis  XIV. 
and  Pope  Clement  IX.,  accompanied  with  rich 
presents,  to  thank  his  Siamese  majesty  for  the 
favours  bestowed  on  the  French  bishops.     In 
a  private  audience  to  which  he  was  admitted, 
he  explained,  in  answer  to  a  question  proposed 
to  him  by  the  king  of  Siam,  the  motive  that 
had  engaged  the  French  bishops  to  cross  so 
many  seas,  and  the  French  king  to  send  his 
subjects  to  countries  so  far  from  home,  observ- 
ing that  a  strong  desire  in  his  prince  to  extend 
the  kingdom  of  the  true  God  was  the  sole  rea- 
son of  their  voyage.     Upon  this  we  are  told 
that  the  king  of  Siam  offered  a  port  in  any  part 
of  his  dominions,  where  a  city  might  be  built 
to  the  honour  of  Lewis  the  Great,  and  where, 
if  he  thought  fit,  he  might  send  a  viceroy  to 
reside;  and  declared  afterwards,  in  a  public 
assembly  of  the  grandees  of  his  court,  that  he 
would  leave  all  his  subjects  at  liberty  to  em- 
brace the  Romish  faith.     All  this  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  missionaries  to  a  very  high  pitch; 
but  tbe  expectations  they  derived  thence  of 
converting  the   king  himself  were  entirely 
groundless,  as  mi^  be  seen  from  a  very  remark- 
able declaration  of  that  monarch  in  the  follow- 
ing note. — See  the  Ration  des  Missions  et 
des  Voyages  des  Ev^qnes  Francois,  passim. 
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were  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  king  of  Siam.     It  was  only,  however, 
among  a  small  part  of  the  people  that  the  labours  of  these  missionaries 
were  crowned  with  any  degree  of  success ;  for  the  monarch  himself,  and 
the  great  men  of  his  kingdom,  remained  unmoved  by  their  exhortations, 
and  deaf  to  their  instructions.^     The  king,  indeed,  though  he  chose  to 
persevere  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  yet  discovered  a  spirit  of  conde- 
scension and  toleration  towards  the  conductors  of  this  mission :  and  his 
&vourite  Constantine  had  secretly  invited  the  French  to  Siam  to  support 
him  in  his  authority,  which  was  beheld  with  an  envious  eye  by  several  of 
the  grandees.     So  that  as  long  as  this  prince  and  his  minister  lived,  the 
French  still  retained  some  hopes  of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  and  of 
converting  the  inhabitants  of  Siam  to  the  &.ith.     But  these  hopes  entirely 
vanished  in  the   year  1688,  when,  in  a  popular  sedition,  excited  and 
fomented  by  some  prince  of  the  blood,  both  king  and  minister  were  put  to 
death  ;<i  and  then  the  missionaries  returned  home. 

In  China.  ^^'    ^^^A*  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  of  all  the 

Asiatic  kingdoms,  could  not  but  appear  to  the  missionaries 
and  their  constituents  an  object  worthy  of  their  pious  zeal  and  ghostly 
ambition.  And  accordingly  a  numerous  tribe  of  Jesuits,  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  Capuchins,  set  out,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  with  a  view  to  enlighten  that  immense  region  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel.  All  these,  however  they  differ  in  other  matters,  agree  in 
proclaiming  the  astonishing  success  of  their  ministerial  labours.  It  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  the  principal  honour  of  these  religious  exploits 
belongs  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  dexterity  and  address, 
removed  the  obstacles  that  were  the  most  adapted  to  retard  the  progress 


p  (fc>  When  Monsieur  De  Chauinont,  who 
WIS  chugged  with  this  famous  embassy,  arrived 
at  Siam,  he  presented  a  long  memorial  to  the* 
monarch  of  that  country,  intimating  how  soli- 
citous the  king  of  France  was  to  have  his 
Siamese  majesty  of  the  same  religion  with 
himself.  Chaw  Narraya  (for  so  was  the  latter 
named),  who  seems  to  have  always  deceived 
the  French  by  encouraging  words,  which  ad- 
ministered hopes  that  be  never  intended  to 
accomplish,  answered  this  memorial  in  a  very 
acute  and  artful  manner.  After  asking  who 
had  made  the  king  of  France  believe  that  he 
entertained  any  sach  sentiments,  ho  dcsiied 
his  minister  Faulkon  to  tell  the  French  am- 
bassador, '*  That  he  left  it  to  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  to  judge,  whether  the  change  of 
a  religion  that  had  been  followed  in  his  domi- 
nions without  interruption  for  2229  years, 
could  be  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  him, 
or  a  demand  with  which  it  was  easy  to  com- 
ply;— that  besides,  he  was  much  surprised  to 
find  the  king  of  France  concern  himself  so 
zealously  and  so  warmly  in  a  matter  which 
related  to  God,  and  not  to  him;  and  in  which, 
though  it  related  to  God,  the  Deity  did  not 
seem  to  meddle  at  all,  but  left  it  entirely  to 
human  discretion.**  The  king  a^kcd,  at  the 
same  time,  ^  Whether  the  true  God,  that 
created  heaven  and  earth,  and  had  bestowed 
on  mankind  such  different  natures  and  incli- 
nations, could  not,  when  he  gave  to  men  the 
same  bodies  and  souls,  have  also,  if  he  had 
pleased,  inspired  them  with  the  same  religious 
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sentiments,  and   have   made  all  nations  live 
and  die  in  the  same  laws.**     He  added,  that, 
**  since  order  among  men,  and  unity  in  reli- 
gion, depend  absolutely  on  Divine  Providence, 
who  could  as  easily  introduce  them  into  the 
world  as  that  diversity  of  sects  that  prevails 
in  it,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  from  thence, 
that  the  true  God  takes  as  much  pleasure  to 
be  honoured  by  different  modes  of  religion 
and  worship  as  to  be  glorified  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  different  creatures,  who  praise  him 
every  one  in  his  own  way.**     He  moreover 
asked,  "  Whether  that  beauty  and  variety, 
which  we  admire  in  the  order  of  nature,  be 
less  admirable   in  the  order  of  supernatural 
things,  or  less  becoming  in  the  wisdom  of 
God  ?    However  that  be  (continued  the  king 
of  Siam),  since  we  know  that  God  is  the  abso- 
lute master  of  the  world,  and  that  we  are  per- 
suaded  nothing  comes  to  pass  contrary  to  his 
will,  I  resign  my  person  and  dominions  into 
the  arms  of  his  providence,  and  beseech  his 
eternal  wisdom  to  dispose  thereof  according 
to  his  good  will  and  pleasure.** — SeeTachard, 
Pi*em.  Yoyage  de  Siam,  p.  218;  as  also  the 
journal  of  the  Abb^  Choisi,  who  was  em« 
ployed  in  that  embassy. 

1  An  account  of  this  embassy,  and  of  the 
transactions  of  both  ambassadors  and  mission- 
aries, is  given  by  Tachard,  Chaumont,  and 
La  Loubert  The  relations,  however,  of  the 
author  last  mentioned,  who  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  candour,  deserve  undoubtedly 
the  preference. 
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of  Christianity,  among  a  people  whose  natural  acuteness  and  pride  were 
accompanied  with  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  religion  and  manners 
of  their  ancestors.    These  artful  missionaries  studied  the  temper,  character, 
taste,  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  with  incredible  attention ; 
and  perceiving  that  their  natural  sagacity  was  attended  with  an  ardent 
desire  of  improvement  in  knowledge,  and  that  they  took  the  highest  plea- 
sure in  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  more  especially  in  the 
mathematics,  they  lost  no  occasion  of  sending  for  such  members  of  their 
order,  as,  besides  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  prudence  in  transact- 
ing business,  were  also  masters  of  the  different  branches  of  learning  and 
philosophy.     Some  of  these  learned  Jesuits  acquired,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  such  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  influence  by  their  sagacity  and 
eloquence,  the  insinuating  sweetness  and  facility  of  their  manners,  and 
their  surprising  dexterity  and  skill  in  all  kinds  of  transactions  and  affairs, 
that  they  came  at  length  to  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  were  loaded  by 
him  with  the  most  honourable  marks  of  distinction,  and  were  employed  in 
the  most  secret  and  important  deliberations  and  affairs  of  the  cabinet. 
Under  the  auspicious  protection  of  such  powerful  patrons,  the  other  mis- 
sionaries, though  of  a  lower  rank  and  of  inferior  talents,  were  delivered 
from  all  apprehension  of  danger  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  and  thus 
encouraged  to  exert  themselves  with  spirit,  vigour,  and  perseverance,  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  all  the  provinces  of  that  mighty  empire. 
Theproffreaiof  ■^'  ^^^^  promising  aspect  of  things  was   clouded  for 

chrutianity  In     some   time,  when  Xun-chi,  the  first  Chinese  emperor  of 
*°*'  the  Mogul  race,  died  and  left  a  son  under  age  as  his  only 

heir.     The  grandees  of  the  empire,  to  whose  tuition  and  care  this  young 
prince  was  committed,  had  long  entertained  an  aversion  to  Christianity, 
and  only  sought  for  a  convenient  occasion  of  venting  their  rage  against 
it.     This  occasion  was  now  offered  and  greedily  embraced.     The  guar- 
dians of  the  young  prince  abused  his  power  to  execute  their  vindictive 
purposes,  and  after  using  their  utmost  efforts   to  extirpate  Christianity 
wherever  it  was  professed,  they  persecuted  its  patrons,  more  especially 
the  Jesuits,  with  great  bitterness,  deprived  them  of  all  the  honours  and 
advantages  they  had  enjoyed,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity 
and  injustice.     John  Adam  Schaal,  their  chief,  whose  advanced  age  and 
extensive  knowledge,  together  with   the  honourable  place  he   held  at 
court,  seemed  to  demand  some  marks  of  exemption  from  the  calamities 
that   pursued  his  brethren,  was   thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to 
death,    while    the    other    missionaries    were    sent    into    exile.      These 
dismal   scenes    of  persecution   were   exhibited  in   the   year   1664;  but 
about  five  years  .after  this  gloomy  period,  when   Kanghi   assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  a   new  face  of  things   appeared.      The  Christian 
cause,  and  the  labours  of  its  ministers,  not   only  resumed  their  former 
credit  and  vigour,  but  in  process  of  time  gained  ground,  and  received 
such   distinguished    marks    of   protection    from    the    throne,    that    the 
Jesuits  usually  date  from  this  period  the  commencement  of  the  golden 
age   of  Christianity  in   China.      The   new   emperor,  whose   noble   and 
generous  spirit'  was  equal  to  the  uncommon  extent  of  his  genius,  and 
to  his  ardent  curiosity  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  began  his  reign  by 

'  See  Joach.  Bouveti  Icon  Regia  Monaiv  which  the  Jesuits  give  an  accoant  of  the  suo- 

chiae  Sinarum,  translated  into  Latin  by  the  cess  of  their  miasions.     In  these  productions, 

famous  Leibnitz,  and  published  in  the  year  the  yirtues  and  talents  of  this  emperor,  whids 

1699,  in   the  second  part  of  his  Novissima  seem  indeed  to  be  universally  acknowledged, 

Slnica.     See  also  Du  Halde*s  Description  de  are  described  and  celebrated  with  peculiar 

la  Chine,  and  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  &c.,  in  encomiums. 
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recalling  the  Jesuits  to  his  court,  and  by  restoring  them  to  the  credit 
and  influence  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  But  his  generosity  and 
munificence  did  not  stop  here ;  for  he  sent  to  Europe  for  a  still  greater 
number  of  the  members  of  that  order,  such  of  them  particularly  as  were 
eminent  for  their  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Some  of  these  he  placed 
in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  employed  in  civil  negociations  and 
transactions  of  the  greatest  importance.  Others  he  chose  for  his  private 
friends  and  counsellors,  who  were  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  in  various 
matters,  and  to  direct  his  philosophical  and  mathematical  studies.  These 
private  friends  and  counsellors  were  principally  chosen  from  among  the 
French  Jesuits.  Thus  the  order  waa  raised  in  a  little  time  to  the  very 
summit  of  favour,  and  clothed  with  a  degree  of  authority  and  lustre  to 
which  it  had  not  hitherto  attained.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  but 
natural  to  conclude,  that  the  Christian  religion  would  not  want  powerful 
patrons,  nor  its  preachers  be  left  destitute  and  unsupported.  And  accord- 
ingly a  multitude  of  spiritual  labourers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  repaired 
to  China,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  a  rich,  abundant,  and  glorious  harvest. 
And,  indeed,  the  success  of  their  ministry  seemed  to  answer  fully  the 
extent  of  their  expectations  ;  since  it  is  well  known  that,  with  very  little 
psdns,  and  still  less  opposition,  they  made  a  prodigious  number  of  converts 
to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  seemed  to 
be  complete,  when  in  the  year  1692,  the  emperor,  from  an  excessive 
attachment  to  the  Jesuits,  issued  out  that  remarkable  edict,  by  which  he 
declared  that  the  Christian  religion  was  in  no  wise  detrimental  to  the 
safety  or  interests  of  the  monarchy,  as  its  enemies  pretended,  and  by 
which  also  he  granted  to  all  his  subjects  an  entire  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  a  full  permission  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  This  triumph  was  still 
farther  confirmed,  when  the  same  prince,  in  the  year  1700,  ordered  a 
magnificent  church  to  be  built  for  the  Jesuits  within  the  precincts  of 
the  imperial  palace." 

The  Jetniti  ac-  ^^*  '^^^  Surprising  success  of  the  Christian  cause  was 

cutedoffraitdu-  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  dexterity  and  perseverance  of 
practicci.  ^j^^  Jesuits,  as  even  the  greatest  enemies  of  that  artfiil 
order  are  obliged  to  acknowledge.  But  it  is  quite  another  question, 
whether  this  success  was  obtained  by  methods  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience,  and  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  latter  point  has  been  long  debated  with  great 
animosity  and  vehemence,  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  contention  is  not  yet 
ended.  The  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  opposition  is  as  keen  as 
their  numbers  are  formidable,  and  more  especially  the  Jansenists  and 
Dominicans,  assert  boldly,  that  the  success  above  mentioned  was  obtained 
by  the  most  odious  frauds,  nay,  even  in  many  cases,  by  the  most  detest- 
able crimes.  They  charge  the  Jesuits  with  having  given  a  false  exposi- 
tion and  a  spurious  account  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and 
with  having  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  emperor  and  the  Chinese  nobi- 
lity, that  the  primitive  theology  of  their  nation,  and  the  doctrine  of  their 


"  There  it  a  eoociae  but  totereeting  accoant 
of  these  rcTolutiont,  given  by  Du  Halde,  in  his 
Description  de  la  Chine,  t  iil.  p.  ]28,  and  by 
the  Jesuit  Fontaney,in  the  Lettres  Edifianteset 
Ourieosea,  t.  viiL  p.  176  :  they  are  related  in  a 
more  diffuse  and  ample  manner  by  other  writers. 
— See  Saurez,  De  Libertate  Religionem  Chris- 
tianum  apud  Sinas  propagnndi  Narratio,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1698,  by  Leibnitz,  in  the  first 


part  of  his  NovissimaSinica.  The  other  authon 
who  hare  treated  this  branch  of  history  are  men- 
tioned by  Fabricius  in  his  Lux  Evangel ii  toti 
Orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xxxix.  p.  663.  See  also  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  China,  which  I  pub- 
lished in  German  in  the  year  1748.  C7>  This 
History  was  translated  into  English  and  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1750,  with  this  title,  Authentic 
Memoirs  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China. 

s2 
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great  instructor  and  philosopher  Confucius,  differed   almost   in  nothing 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,     They  are  further  charged  with  having 
invented  a  variety  of  historical  fictions,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Chinese 
(who  are  vehemently  attached  to  whatever  carries  the  air  of  a  remote  to- 
tiquity),  that  Jesus  Christ  had  been  known  and  worshipped  in  their  nation 
many  ages  ago ;  and  these  fictions  are  supposed  to  have  prejudiced  the 
emperor  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  to  have  engaged  certain  grandees  of 
the  kingdom,  not  only  to  grant  their  protection  and  favour  to  the  Jesuits, 
but  even  to  become  members  of  their  society.     Nor  do  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  disciples  of  Loyola  end  here :  for  they  are  said  to 
have  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  the  duties  and  obligations  that  are  incum- 
bent on  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  heralds  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  by 
not  only  accepting  of  worldly  honours  and  places  of  civil  authority  and 
power,  but  even  aspiring  after  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  insatiable 
ambition,  by  boasting,  with  an  arrogant  vanity,  of  the  protection  and  muni- 
ficence of  the  emperor,  by  deserting  the  simplicity  of  a  frugal  and  humble 
appearance,  and  indulging  themselves  in  all  circumstances  of  external 
pomp  and  splendour,  such  as  costly  garments,  numerous  retinues,  luxu- 
rious tables,  and  magnificent  houses.     To  all  which  it  is  added,  that  they 
employed  much  more  zeal  and  industry  in  the  advancement  of  human 
science,  especially  the  mathematics,  than  in  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge and  virtue ;  and  that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  meddle  in  military 
matters,  and  to  concern  themselves,  both  personally  and  by  their  counsels^ 
in  the  bloody  scenes  of  war.     While  these  heavy  crimes  are  laid  to  the 
charge  of  those  Jesuits,  who,  by  their  capacity  and   talents,  had   been 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  in  the  empire,  the  more  obscure  members 
of  that  same  order,  who  were  appointed  more  immediately  to  instruct  the 
Chinese  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  are  far  from  being  considered  as 
blameless.     They  are  accused  as  spending,  in  the  practice  of  usury,  and  in 
various  kinds  of  traffic,  the  precious  moments  which  ought  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  functions  of  their  ministry,  and  of  using  low  and  dis- 
honourable methods  of  advancing  their  fortunes,  and  insinuating  them- 
selves into  the  favour  of  the  multitude.     The  Jesuits  acknowledged,  that 
a  part  of  these  accusations  are  founded  upon  facts  ;  but  they  give  a  spe- 
cious colour  to  those  facts,  and  use  all  their  artifice  and  eloquence  to 
justify  what  they  cannot  deny.     Other  articles  of  these  complaints  they 
treat  as  groundless,  and  as  the  fictions  of  calumny,  that  are  invented  with 
no  other  design  than  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  their  order.     An  impartial 
inquirer  into  these  matters  will  perhaps  find,  that  if,  in  several  points,  the 
Jesuits  defend  themselves  in  a  very  weak  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  there 
are  others  in  which  their  misconduct  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated  by 
envy  and  prejudice  in  the  complaints  of  their  adversaries. 
An  account  of  the        XII.  The  grand  accusation  that  is  brought  against  the 
brought'agarns?  Jcsuits  in  China,  is  this :    That  they  make   an  impious 
the  Jesaits.         mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  of  Chinese  superstition  and 
Christian  truth,  in  order  to  triumph  with  the  greater  speed  and  facility 
over  the  prejudices  of  that  people  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
that  they  allow  their  converts   to   retain  the   profane  customs  and  the 
absurd  rites  of  their  Pagan  ancestors.      Ricci,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  church  in  that  famous  monarchy,  declared  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  those  rights,  which  the  Chinese  are  obliged  by 
the  laws  of  their  country  to  perform,  might  be  innocently  observed  by 
the  converts.      To  render  this  opinion  less  shocking,  he  supported  and 
explained  it  upon  the  following  principle ;  that  these  rites  were  of  a  civil 
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and  not  of  a  sacred  nature  ;  that  they  were  invented  from  views  of  polic)-, 
and  not  for  any  purposes  of  religion  ;  and  that  none  but  the  very  dregs  of 
the  populace  in  China  considered  them  in  any  other  light.t  This  opinion 
was  not  only  rejected  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  were 
associated  with  the  Jesuits  in  this  important  mission,  but  also  by  some 
even  of  the  most  learned  Jesuits  both  in  China  and  Japan,  and  particu- 
larly by  Nicolas  Lombard,  who  published  a  memorial,  containing  the 
reasons"  upon  which  his  dissent  was  founded.  This  contest,  which  was 
long  carried  on  in  a  private  manner,  was  brought,  by  the  Dominicans, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  pontiff,  in  the  year  1645,  and  from  that  period 
continued  to  produce  great  divisions,  commotions,  and  caballing  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  Innocent  X.,  in  the  year  now  mentioned,  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  and  highly  condemned  the  indulgence  which 
the  Jesuits  had  shown  to  the  Chinese  superstitions.  But  about  eleven 
years  ailer,  this  sentence,  though  not  formally  reversed,  was  nevertheless 
virtually  annulled  by  Alexander  VII.  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
pefsuaded  that  pontiff  to .  allow  the  Chinese  converts  the  liberty  of  per- 
forming several  of  the  rites  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  for 
which  they  discovered  a  peculiar  fondness.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder 
the  Dominicans  from  renewing  their  complaints  in  the  year  1661  ; 
and  again,  in  1674,  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI. ;  though  the 
power  and  credit  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to  triumph  over  all  their  re- 
monstrances. This  fatal  dispute,  which  had  been  suspended  for  several 
years  in  China,  broke  out  there  again,  in  the  year  1684,  with  greater, 
violence  than  ever ;  and  then  the  victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of 
the  Dominicans  in  consequence  of  a  decision  pronounced  in  the  year  1693, 
by  Charles  Maigrot,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  acted  as  the  delegate 
or  vicar  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  who  was 
afterwards  consecrated  tutelar  bishop  of  Conon.  This  ecclesiastic,  by  a 
public  edict,  declared  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Chinese  mission,  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  pope,  to  whose 
supreme  cognizance  and  decision  Maigrot  had  submitted  this  important 
edict,  refused  to  come  to  a  determination  on  either  side,  before  the  matter 
in  debate  had  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  reasons  of  the  contending 
parties  weighed  with  the  utmost  attention  :  and  therefore  in  the  year 
1699,  he  appointed  a  congregation  of  chosen  doctors  to  examine  and 
decide  this  tedious  controversy.  This  resolution  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
was  no  sooner  made  public  than  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  in  all 
quarters  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  more  especially  those  who  wished  ill 
to  the  order  in  France,  came  forth  with  their  complaints,  their  accusations, 
and  invectives ;  and  loaded  the  transactions  and  reputation  of  the  whole 
Aociety  with  the  most  bitter  reproaches.^     The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand, 


*  See    Blammachii    Oiigin.    et   Antiquit. 
Christiao.  tom.  ii.  p.  373. 

"  See  Chr.  KortholU  Prefatio  ad  Volu- 
meo  IL  Epiatolar.  Leibnitiar.  Beet.  vi.  p.  ]8, 
who  has  likewise  tabjoined  to  this  work  the 
pieces  composed  against  the  Jesuits  by  Lom- 
bard and  Antony  de  S.  Maria,  with  the  re- 
marks of  licibnitz.  There  is  also  inserted  in 
this  collection  (p.  413)  an  ample  disserta- 
tion on  the  Chinese  philosophy  drawn  up  by 
I^eibnitz,  who  pleads  therein  the  cause  of  the 
Jesuits. 

*  9^  See   the  Lettr(»  des  Messieurs  des 


Missions  Etrang^res  au  Pape,  sur  les  Idolatries 
et  les  Superstitions  Chinoises — Revocation  de 
TApprobation  donn^e  en  1787,  par  M.  Brisa- 
cier,  Sup^rieur  des  Missions  Etrang^res,  an 
Livre  de  la  Defense  de  nouveaux  Chretiens 
et  des  Missionaires  de  la  Chine;  Deux  Let- 
tres  d*un  Docteur  do  TOrdre  de  St  Domi- 
nique au  R.  P.  Dez,  Provincial  des  J^suites, 
sur  les  C^r^moniee  de  la  Chine.  These  tracts 
are  all  printed  together  in  one  volume  12roo, 
without  any  date,  or  name  of  the  place  where 
published,  though  the  treatises  themselves  are 
all  dated  1700.  N. 
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were  neither  silent  nor  inactive.  They  attacked  their  adversaries  with 
vigour,  and  defended  themselves  with  dexterity  and  spirit."  But  the 
conclusion  of  this  critical  and  moroentoiis  contest  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  following  century. 

The  subject  of  the       XIII.  If,   in  considering  this   controversy,  which  em- 
diipute  between  ployed  the  ablest  pens  of  the  Romish  church,  we  confine 

the  Chinese  mit-   *•'  ,  *  •«••«  /• 

•ionaries  reduci-  our  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  (passing  over 
Sints  *^*  *"**  what  personally  concerns  the  Jesuits,  with  some  other 
questions  of  a  minute  and  incidental  kind),  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  w^hole  dispute  turns  essentially  upon  two  great  points ; 
the  one  relating  to  the  Chinese  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and 
the  other  to  the  nature  of  those  honours;  which  that  people  offered  to 
certain  persons  deceased. 

m  ♦  -^1  ♦  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 

JrirBt  point.  _       ___  .  11     1  1  »  f    t    »        !•• 

the  Chmese  call  the  supreme  object  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship Tien  and  Shang-ti,  which,  in  their  language,  signify  the  Heavens : 
and  that  the  Jesuits  employ  the  same  terms  when  they  speak  of  the  thie 
God,  who  is  adored  by  the  Christians.  From  hence  it  it  is  inferred,  that 
they  make  no  sort  of  distinction  between  the  supreme  God  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  infinitely  perfect  Deity  of  the  Christians :  or  (to  express  the  same 
thing  in  other  words)  that  they  imagine  the  Chinese  entertain  the  same 
notions  concerning  their  Tien,  or  Heaven,  that  the  Christians  do  concern- 
ing the  God  they  adore.  The  question,  then,  relative  to  tbis  first  point  is 
properly  as  follows  :  ^*  Do  the  Chinese  understand,  by  the  denominations 
above  mentioned,  the  visible  and  material  heavens  ?  or  are  these  terms, 
on  the  contrary,  employed  by  them  to  represent  the  Lord  of  these  heavens, 
f .  e,  an  eternal  and  all-perfect  Being,  who  presides  over  imiversal  nature, 
and,  from  heaven,  the  immediate  residence  of  his  glory,  governs  all  things 
with  unerring  wisdom  ?"  or,  to  express  this  question  in  fewer  words,  "  Do 
the  Chinese  mean,  by  their  Tien,  such  a  Deity  as  the  Christians  adore  V 
This  question  the  Jesuits  answer  in  the  affirmative.  They  maintain,  that 
the  ancient  Chinese  philosophers,  who  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
great  principles  of  natural  religion,  represented  the  supreme  Being  almost 
under  the  very  same  characters  that  are  attributed  to  him  by  Christians ; 
and  hence  they  not  only  allow  their  Chinese  disciples  to  employ  the  terms 
already  mentioned  in  their  prayers  to  the  Deity,  and  in  their  religious  dis- 
course, but  even  use  these  terms  themselves,  when  they  pronounce  the 
name  of  God  in  their  public  instructions,  or  in  private  conversation.  The 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  maintain  the  negative  of  this  question,  regard 
the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Chinese  as  an  impure  source  of  blasphemy 
and  impiety,  and  affirm,  that  it  confounded  the  Divine  nature  with  that  of 
the  universe.  They  assert  further,  that  the  famous  Confucius,  whose 
name  and  writings  are  held  in  such  veneration  by  the  people  of  China, 
was  totally  ignorant  of  divine  truth,  destitute  of  religious  principle,  and 
traced  the  origin  of  all  things  that  exist  from  an  internal  and  inevitable 
necessity.  This  contest,  concerning  the  first  point  that  divided  the  Chinese 
missionaries,  produced  a  multitude  of  learned  dissertations  on  the  manners, 
laws,  and  opinions,  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  China,  and  gave  rise  to 
several  curious  discoveries.     But  all  these  were  insufficient  to  serve  the 

*  Du  Halde,  Dctcription  de  la  Chine,  torn.  most  ingenious  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  on  this 

iii.  p.  14*2.     See  the  enumeration  of  other  occasion,  was  Father  Daniel,  himself  a  naem- 

writers  on  the  same  subject,  given  by  Fabri-  ber  of  ttiat  famous  order  :  See  his  Histoire 

cius,  in  his  Lux  Evangel ii  toti  Orbi  exoriens,  Apologdtiquo  de  la  Conduitc  des  J^uites  de 

cap.  xxxix.  p.  665 ;  see  also  Voltaire,  Si^clo  la  Chine,  in  the  third  Tolumo  of  his  Opu»> 

de   Louis  XIV.  torn.  ii.  p.  318.     But  the  cules,  p.  1. 
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chief  purpose  they  were  designed  to  accomplish,  since  they  were  far  from 
giving  a  satisfactory  and  clear  decision  of  the  matter  in  dehate.  It  still  re- 
mained a  question,  which  were  most  to  be  believed, — the  Jesuits  or  their 
adversaries :  and  the  impartial  inquirer,  after  long  examination,  thought  it 
prudent  to  trust  entirely  to  neither ;  since  if  it  appeared,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Tien,  or  supreme  God  of  the  Chinese,  was  much  inferior  in  per- 
fection and  excellence  to  the  God  of  the  Christians,  it  was  equally  evident, 
on  the  other,  that  this  Chinese  Deity  was  looked  upon  by  his  worshippers 
as  entirely  distinct  from  the  material  ether  and  the  visible  heavens. 

•  XIV.  As  to  the  other  point  in  dispute,  it  must  be  pre- 

econ  po  n  .       yjously  observed,  that  the  ancient  laws  of  China  oblige  the 
natives  of  that  vast  region  to  perform,  annually,  at  a  stated  time,  in  honour 
of  their  ancestors,  certain  rites,  which  seem  to  be  of  a  religious  nature.    It 
is  to  be  observed  further,  that  it  is  a  custom  among  the  learned  to  pay 
likewise,  at  stated  times,  to  the  memory  of  Confucius,  whom  the  Chinese 
consider  as  the  oracle  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge,  certain  marks  of  vene- 
ration that  have  undoubtedly  a  religious  aspect,  and  that  are,  moreover, 
performed  in  a  kind  of  temples  erected  to  that  great  and  illustrious  phi- 
losopher.    Hence  then  ariseth  a  second  question,  which  is  thus  proposed : 
"  Are  those  honours  that  the  Chinese,  in  general,  pay  to  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors,  and  which  the  learned,  in  particular,  offer  at  the  shrine  of 
Confucius,  of  a  civil  or  sacred  nature  ?     Are  they  to  be  con^dered  as  re- 
ligious offerings,  or  are  they  no  more  than  political  institutions  designed 
to  promote  some  public  good?"      The  Jesuits  afiirm,  that  the  ancient 
Chinese  lawgivers  established  these  rites  with  no  other  view  than  to  keep 
the  people  in  order,  and  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  state ;  and  that 
the  Chinese  did  not  pay  any  religious  worship,  either  to  the  memory  of 
Confucius,  or  to  the  departed  souls  of  their  ancestors,  but  only  declared  by 
the  performance  of  certain  rites,  their  gratitude  and  respect  to  both,  and 
their  solemn  resolution  to  imitate  their  virtues,  and  follow  their  illus- 
trious examples.     From  hence  these  missionaries  conclude,  that  the  Chi- 
nese converts  to  Christianity  might  be  permitted  to  perform  these  cere- 
monies according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  their  country,  provided  they 
understood  their  true  nature,  and  kept  always  in  remembrance  the  political 
views  with  which  they  were  instituted,  and  the  civil  purposes  they  were 
designed  to  serve.     By  this  specious  account  of  things,  the  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits  is,  in  some  measure,  justified.     But  let  this  representation  be  true 
or  false,  it  will  still  remain  evident,  that,  in  order  to  render  the  Christian 
cause  triumphant  in  China,  some  such  concessions  and  accommodations  as 
those  of  the  Jesuits  seem  almost  absolutely  necessary ;  and  they  who  desire 
the  end  must  submit  to  the  use  of  the  means.*     The  necessity  of  these 
concessions  arises  from  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  by  a  solemn 
law,  of  ancient  date,  it  is  positively  declared,  that  no  man  shall  be  esteemed 
a  good  citizen,  or  be  looked  upon  as  qualified  to  hold  any  public  ofBce  in 
the  state,  who  neglects  the  observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  now 
under  consideration.     On  the  other  handL  the  Dominicans  and  the  other 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  maintain,  that  the  rites  in  question  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Chinese  religion ;  that  the  honours  paid  by  the  Chi- 
nese to  Confucius,  and  to  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  are  not  of  a  civil, 

*  Q^  Trae  :  if  the  meanii  be  not  either  cri-  and  momentous  question,    whether  the  cod- 

minal  in  themselves,  pernicious  in  their  conie-  cessions  pleaded  for  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese 

quencos,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defeat,  in  a  converts,  by  t}ic  Jesuits,  arc  not  to  be  ranked 

great   measure,  the  benefits   and   advantages  among  the  means  here  characterized.     Seethe 

proposed  by  the  end.     And  it  is  a  very  nice  following  note. 
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but  of  a  religious  nature ; '  and  consequently,  that  all  who  perform  these 
rites  are  chargeable  with  insulting  the  majesty  of  God,  to  whom  alone  all 
divine  worship  is  due,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  true  Christians.  This 
account  of  matters  is  so  specious  and  probable,  and  the  consequences  de- 
ducible  from  it  are  so  natural  and  just,  that  the  more  equitable  and  im- 
partial among  the  Jesuits  have  acknowledged  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  cause  they  maintain ;  and  taking,  at  length,  refuge  in  the  plea^of  ne- 
cessity, allege,  that  certain  evils  and  inconveniences  may  be  lawfully  sub- 
mitted to,  when  they  are  requisite  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  extensive, 
important,  and  salutary  purposes. 

state  of  christi-      '    ^V.  The  ministerial  labours  of  the  Romish  missionaries, 

anity  in  Japan,     and  more  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  were  crowned  in  Japan 

with  surprising  success,  towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and 

made  an  incredible  number  of  converts  to  the  Christian  religion."     But 


y  C^  The  public  honours  paid  to  Confu- 
ciui  twice  a  year,  used  to  be  pci formed  before 
bis  statue,  erected  in  the  great  ball  or  temple 
that  is  dedicated  to  his  memory.  At  present 
they  are  performed  before  a  kind  of  tablets, 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
otlifice,  with  the  following  inscription :  "  The 
Throne  of  the  Soul  of  the  most  Holy  and 
the  most  excellent  chief  teacher  Confucius." 
The  literati,  or  learned,  celebrate  this  famous 
festival  in  the  following  manner : — The  chief 
mandarin  of  the  place  exercises  the  office  of 
priest,  and  the  others  discharge  the  functions 
of  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and  so  on.  A  cer- 
tain sacrifice,  called  Ci,  which  consisU  of  wine, 
blood,  fruits,  &c.  is  offered,  after  the  worship- 
pers have  prepared  themselves  for  this  cere- 
mony by  fasting  and  other  acts  of  abstinence 
and  mortification.  They  kneel  before  the 
inscription,  prostrate  the  body  nine  times  be> 
fore  it,  until  the  bead  touches  the  ground,  re- 
peat a  great  variety  of  prayers ;  after  which  the 
priest,  taking  in  one  hand  a  cup  full  of  wine, 
and  in  the  other  a  like  cup  filled  with  blood, 
makes  a  solemn  libation  to  the  deceased,  and 
dismisses  the  assembly  with  a  blessing.  The 
rites  performed  by  families  in  honour  of  their 
deceased  parents,  are  pretty  much  of  the  same 
nature. 

Now,  in  order  to  know  with  certainty,  whe- 
ther this  festival  and  these  rites  be  of  a  civil  or 
religious  nature,  we  have  only  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther they  be  the  same  with  those  ceremonies 
that  are  performed  by  the  Chinese,  in  the  wor- 
ship they  pay  to  certain  celestial  and  terres- 
trial spirits  or  genii,  which  worship  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  religious  kind.  The  learned 
Leibnitz*  undertook  to  affirm,  that  the  services 
now  mentioned  were  not  of  the  same  4cind, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  Jesuits  were  ae- 
cused  unjustly.  But  that  great  man  docs  not 
appear  to  have  examined  this  matter  with  his 
usual  sagacity  and  attention ;  for  it  is  evident, 
from  a  multitude  of  relations  every  way  worthy 
of  credit,  and  particularly  from  the  obscrvar 
tions  made  on  the  Chinese  missions  by  that 
learned  and  candid  Franciscan,  Antonio  de  S. 


Maria,+  not  only  that  Confucius  was  wor^ 
shipped  among  the  idols,  and  the  celestial  and 
terrestrial  spirits  of  the  Chinese,  but  that  the 
oblations  and  ceremonies  observed  in  honour 
of  him,  were  perfectly  the  same  with  those 
that  were  performed  as  acts  of  woiahip  to 
these  idols  and  spirits.  Those  that  desire  a 
more  ample  account  of  this  matter  may  con- 
sult the  following  authors:  Budaei  Anna]. 
Histor.  Pbilos.  p.  287,  where  he  treate  De 
Supcrstitioso  Demortuorum  apud  Sinenses 
Cultu;  Wolfii  not.  ad  Casaubon.  p.  342; 
Nic.  Chamios,  Annot  ad  Maigrotti  Histo 
riam  Cultus  Sinensis;  but  more  especially 
Amaud,  Morale  Pratique  des  J^suites,  torn, 
iii.  vi.  vii.,  and  a  collection  of  historical  rela- 
tions, published  at  Cologne,  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1700,  under  the  following  title:  Historia  Cul- 
tus Sinensium,  scu  varia  Scripta  de  Cultibus 
Sinarum  inter  Vicarios  Apostolicos  et  PP.  S.I. 
controversiis. 

*  0^  Two  peculiar  clrcumstancet  contri- 
buted to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Romiih 
religion  in  Japan.  The  first  was  the  uncharita- 
ble severity  and  cruelty  of  the  Japanese  priests 
or  bonzes  towards  the  sick  and  indigent,  com- 
pared with  the  humanity,  zeal,  and  beneficence 
of  the  missionaries.  These  bonzes  represented 
the  poor  and  infirm  not  as  objects  of  pity,  but 
as  wretches  loaded  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods,  and  abandoned  to  present  and  future  mi- 
sery by  the  judgments  of  Heaven;  and  in- 
spired the  rich  with  a  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence of  them.  The  Christian  religion,  there- 
fore, which  declares  that  poverty  and  afflictions 
are  often  surer  marks  of  the  divine  favour 
than  gnmdeur  and  prosperity,  and  that  the 
transitory  evils  which  the  righteous  endure 
here,  shsdl  be  crowned  with  everlasting  glory 
and  felicity  hereafter,  was  every  way  proper 
to  comfort  this  unhappy  class  of  persons,  and 
could  not  but  meet  with  a  most  favourable  re- 
ception among  them.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
missionaries  were  constantly  employed  in  pro- 
viding them  with  food,  physic,  and  habitations. 
A  second  circumstance  that  was  advantageous 
to  Christianity  (that  is,  to-  such  a  form  of 


*  See  Proef.  Novissim.  Sinicorum. 


f  See  vol.  il.  Epp.  Leibnitz. 
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this  prosperous  and  flourishing  state  of  the  church  was  somewhat  in- 
terrupted by  the  prejudices  that  the  priests  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom 
had  conceived  against  the  new  religion,  prejudices  which  proved  fatal,  in 
many  places,  both  to  those  who  embraced  it,  and  to  those  who  taught 
it.  The  cause  of  Christianity  did  not,  however,-  suffer  only  from  the 
virulence  and  malignity  of  its  enemies ;  it  was  wounded  in  the  house  of 
its  friends,  and  received,  no  doubt,  some  detriment  from  the  intestine  quar- 
rels and  contentions  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  rising  church  was 
committed.  For  the  same  scenes  of  fraternal  discord  that  had  given 
such  offence  in  the  other  Indian  provinces  were  renewed  in  Japan, 
where  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Augustinians,  were  at  perpetual 
variance  with  the  Jesuits.  This  variance  produced,  on  both  sides,  the  hea- 
viest accusations,  and  the  most  bitter  reproaches.  The  Jesuits  were 
charged  by  the  missionaries  of  the  three  orders  now  mentioned,  with  insa- 
tiable avarice,  with  showing  an  excessive  indulgence,  both  to  the  vices 
and  superstitions  of  the  Japanese,  with  crafty  and  low  practices  unworthy 
of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  with  an  ambitious  thirst  after  authority  and 
dominion,  and  other  misdemeanours  of  a  like  nature.  These  accusations 
were  not  only  exhibited  at  the  court  of  Rome,  but  were  spread  abroad  in 
every  part  of  Christendom.  The  disciples  of  Loyola  were  by  no  means 
silent  under  these  reproaches,  but  in  their  turn  charged  their  accusers 
with  imprudence,  ignorance  of  the  world,  obstinacy,  asperity  of  manners, 
and  a  disgusting  rusticity  in  their  way  of  living ;  adding,  diat  these  cir- 
cumstances rendered-  their  ministry  rather  detrimental  than  advantageous 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  among  a  people  remarkable  for  their  penetra- 
tion, generosity,  and  magnificence.  Such  then  were  the  contests  that 
arose  among  the  missionaries  in  Japan ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  pro- 
gress that  Christianity  had  already  made,  and  the  immense  multitude 
of  those  that  had  embraced  it,  could  have  prevented  these  contests  from 
being  fatal  to  its  interests.  As  the  case  stood,  neither  the  cause  of  the 
gospel,  nor  its  numerous  professors,  received  any  essential  damage  from 
Uiese  divisions;  and,  if  no  other  circumstance  had  intervened  to  stop  its 
progress,  an  expedient  might  have  probably  been  found  out,  either  to 
heal  these  divisions,  or  at  least  to  appease  them  so  far  as  to  prevent 
their  noxious  and  fatal  consequences.^ 

it«  dawnfaHand  XVI.  But  a  new  and  dreadful  scene  of  opposition  arose, 

extirpadcm.  j^  the  year  1615,  to  blast  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished 
well  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Japan  ;  for,  in  that  year,  the  emperor 
issued  out,  against  the  professors  and  ministers  of  that  divine  religion, 
a  persecuting  edict,  which  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  un- 

CfaristiaQitj  as  the  Popish  missionaries  preach- 
ed in  Japan),  was  s  eertain  resemblance  or 
analogy  between  it  and  some  practices  and 
sentiments  that  prevailed  among  the  Japanese. 
These  Indians  look  for  present  and  future 
felicity,  only  through  the  merits  of  Xaca 
Amida,  and  other  of  their  deities,  who,  after  » 
long  coarse  of  severe  mortifications  freely 
undertaken,  had  volnntarily  also  put  an  end 
to  their  lives.  They  sainted  many  melan- 
choly persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  suicide, 
celebrated  their  memories,  and  implored  their 
intercettion  and  good  offices.  They  used  pro- 
cessions, statnes,  candles,  and  perfumes,  in 
their  worship;  as  also  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  anrienlar  confession :  and  had  monasteries 
founded  for  certain  devout  persons  of  both 


sexes,  who  lived  in  celibacy,  solitude,  and  ab- 
stinence :  so  that  the  Japanese  religion  was  no 
had  preparation  for  Popery.  Besides  these  two 
circumstances,  another  may  bementioned,which 
wo  take  from  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits  them  selves, 
who  inform  us,  that  the  maritime  princes  of 
Japan  were  so  fond  of  this  new  commerce 
with  the  Portuguese,  that  they  strove  who 
should  oblige  them  most,  and  encouraged  the 
missionaries,  less  perhaps  from  a  principle  of 
zeal  than  from  views  of  interest  See  Yarenius. 
Descript.  Japon.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  x. ;  Modem 
Univ.  History,  toI.  ix.  p.  24,  edit.  8vo. 

*  See  the  writers  on  this  subject  enume- 
rated by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii  toti 
Orbi  Exoriens,  p.  678;  as  also  Charlevoix, 
Histoire  de  Japon,  torn.  ii.  livr.  xi.  p.  57. 
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paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  history.  This  cruel  persecution 
raged,  during  the  space  of  many  years,  with  unrelenting  fury,  and  only 
ended  with  the  total  extinction  of  Christianity  throughout  that  mighty 
empire.  That  religion,  which  had  been  suffered  to  make  such  a  rapid  and 
triumphant  progress  in  Japan,  was  at  length  considered  as  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  monarchy,  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  people, 
derogatory  from  the  majesty  of  their  high  priest,  whom  they  reveiid  as  a 
person  descended  from  the  gods,  and,  on  these  accounts,  was  judged  un- 
worthy not  only  of  protection,  but  even  of  toleration.  This  judgment 
was  followed  with  the  fatal  order,  by  which  all  foreigners  that  were 
Christians,  and  more  especially  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  were  com> 
manded  to  depart  the  kingdom ;  and  the  natives,  who  had  embraced  the 
gospel,  to  renounce  the  name  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  on  pain  of  death, 
presented  to  them  in  the  most  dreadful  forms.  This  tremendous  order 
was  the  signal  for  the  perpetration  of  such  horrors  as  the  most  sanguine 
and  atrocious  imagination  will  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive.  Innumerable 
multitudes  of  the  Japanese  Christians  of  each  sex,  and  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  stations,  expired  with  magnanimous  constancy,  amidst  the  most 
dreadful  torments,  rather  than  apostatize  from  the  faith  they  had  embraced. 
And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  both  the  Jesuits  and  their 
adversaries  in  the  missions  expiated,  in  some  measure,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  by  the  agonies  they  endured,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
suffered,  the  faults  they  had  committed  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  died  magnanimously 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  that  some  of 
them  even  expired  with  triumphant  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  joy. 

Historians  are  not  entirely  agreed  vrith  respect  to  the  real  causes  of  this 
merciless  persecution.  The  Jesuits  consider  it  as  owing  in  part  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans ;  while  these  latter  im- 
pute it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  covetous,  arrogant,  and  factious  spirit  of 
the  Jesuits.^  Both  parties  accuse  the  English  and  Dutch  of  having 
excited  in  the  emperor  of  Japan  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  the  end  that  they  alone  might 
engross  the  commerce  of  that  vast  monarchy,  and  be  unrivalled  in  their 
credit  among  that  powerful  people.  The  English  and  Dutch  allege,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  never  attempted  to  imdermine,  by  any  £alse 
accusations,  the  credit  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  that  kingdom,  but  only 
detected  the  perfidious  plots  the  Spaniards  had  laid  against  it.  Almost  all 
the  historians  who  have  given  accounts  of  this  country  unanimously 
inform  us,  that  certain  letters  intercepted  by  the  Dutch,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  a  very  striking  and  alarming  kind,  had  persuaded  the  emperor 
that  the  Jesuits,  as  also  the  other  missionaries,  had  formed  seditious 
designs  against  his  government,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  exciting 
their  numerous  disciples  to  rebellion,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  kingdom 


^  There  is  a  conciBO  and  sensible  account 
of  this  tedious  dispute  in  the  sixth  discourse 
that  is  subjoined  to  the  English  edition  of 
Ksempfef  s  History  of  Japan,  sect.  ir.  p.  64 — 
75.  But  it  ^ili  be  also  proper  to  see  what  Is 
said  on  the  other  side,  by  an  author,  who,  in 
his  long  and  circumstantial  narration,  has  not 
omitted  any  incident,  however  minute,  that 
tends,  in  the  least,  to  exculpate  the  Jesuits, 
or  to  procure  them  indulgence;  that  author 
^is  Charlevoix;  sec  his  Histoire  G^nerale  du 
Japon,  torn.  ii.  livr.  xii.  p.  136.     The  other 


historians  that  miay  be  consulted  with  utility, 
on  this  subject,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius, 
in  his  Lux  Evangelii  toti  Orbi  Exoriens,  cap. 
X.  p.  678.  Add  to  these  the  Acta  Sancto- 
rum, torn.  i.  Mens.  Februar.  p.  7*23,  where 
there  is  not  only  a  history  of  the  commenoe- 
ment  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan, 
but  also  an  account  of  the  lives  and  mai^- 
dom  of  {hose  who  first  suffered  for  the  cause 
of  the  gospel  in  that  kingdom.  See  likewiso 
Mammachii  Origines  et  Antiquitat.  Christian, 
torn.  ii.  p.  376. 
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of  Japan  under  the  dominion  of  Spain. °  A  discovery  of  this  nature  could 
not  but  make  the  most  dreadful  impressions  upon  a  prince  naturally  sus- 
picious and  cruel,  such  as  the  emperor  then  reigning  was ;  and  indeed  so 
it  happened ;  for,  the  moment  he  received  this  information,  he  concluded, 
with  equal  precipitation  and  violence,  that  he  could  not  sit  secure  on  his 
throne  while  the  smallest  spark  of  Christianity  remained  unextinguished 
in  his  dominions,  or  any  of  its  professors  breathed  under  his  government. 
It  is  from  this  remarkable  period  that  we  must  date  the  severe  edict  by 
which  all  Europeans  are  forbidden  to  approach  the  Japanese  dominions, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and  sword  are  employed 
to  destroy  whatever  carries  the  remotest  aspect  or  shadow  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  The  only  exception  to  this  universal  law  is  made  in  favour  of 
a  handful  of  Dutch  merchants,  who  are  allowed  to  import  annually  a 
certain  quantity  of  European  commodities,  and  have  a  factory,  or  rather 
a  kind  of  prison,  allowed  them  in  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  are  strictly  watched,  and  rigorously  confined  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  natives,  but  what  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
commerce  they  are  permitted  to  carry  on. 

Protestant  mil-  XYII.  The  example  of  the  Roman  catholic  states  could 

sionsiBAsia.  ^Qt  but  excitc  a  spirit  of  pious  emulation  in  protestant 
countries,  and  induce  them  to  propagate  a  still  purer  form  of  Christianity 
among  those  unhappy  nations  that  lay  grovelling  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism  and  idolatry.  Accordingly,  the  Lutherans  were,  on  several 
occasions,  solicited  by  persons  of  eminent  merit  and  rank  in  their  com- 
munion to  embark  in  this  pious  and  generous  undertaking.  Justinian 
Ernest,  baron  of  Wells,  distinguished  himself  by  the  zealous  appearance 
he  made  in  this  good  cause,  having  formed  a  plan  of  a  society  that  was  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  that 
was  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  divine  founder  of  the  religion  they  were 
to  promote.**  But  several  circumstances  concurred  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  this  pious  design,  among  which  we  may  reckon  principally  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  of  whom  very  few  have  either 
territories,  forts,  or  settlements,  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  princes  and  states  that  pro- 
fessed the  Reformed  religion.  The  English  and  Dutch,  more  especially, 
whose  ships  covered  the  ocean,  and  sailed  to  the  most  distant  comers  of 
the  globe,  and  who,  moreover,  in  this  century,  had  sent  colonies  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  had  abundant  opportunities  of  spreading  abroad  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  unenlightened  nations.  Nor  were 
these  opportunities  entirely  neglected  or  misimproved,  notwithstanding 
the  reports  that  have  generally  prevailed  of  their  being  much  more  zealous 
in  engrossing  the  riches  of  the  Indians  than  in  bringing  about  their  con- 
version ;  though  it  may  perhaps  be  granted,  that  neither  of  these  nations 
exerted  themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  power  in  this  salutary  under- 
taking. In  the  year  1647,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts 
was  committed,  by  an  act  of  the  English  parliament,  to  the  care  and 
inspection  of  a  society  composed  of  persons  of  eminent  rank  and  merit. 
The  civil  wars  that  ensued  suspended  the  execution  of  the  plans  that  were 
laid  for  carrying  on  this  salutary  work.      In  the  year  1661,  under  the 

^  ^  The  discoveries  made  bj  the  Dutch  dernHistorj,  vol.  ix.  p.  1 45,  note (z),  edit.  8vo. 
were  against  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  they  **  See  Molieri  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  iii. 

were  then  at  war ;  so  that  instead  of  Spain,  p.  76  ;  as  also  a  German  work  of  the  learned 

our  author  should  have  said  Portugal.     See  Arnold,  entitled  Kirchen  nnd  Ketzer-Histoire, 

Kaimpfcr,  loc.  cit ;  as  also  the  Universal  Mo-  part  ii.  book  xvii.  c  at  v.  sect.  IR,  p.  150. 
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reign  of  Charles  II.  the  work  was  resumed,  and  the  society  re-established. 
In  the  year  1701,  this  respectable  society  received  singular  marks  of  pro- 
tection and  favour  from  King  William  III.  who  enriched  it  with  new 
donations  and  privileges.'  Since  that  period,  even  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  been  distinguished  by  ample  marks  of  the  munificence  of  the  kings 
of  England,  and  of  the  liberality  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  eminently  useful  in  facilitating  the  means 
of  instruction  to  the  nations  that  lie  in  Pagan  darkness,  and  more 
especially  to  the  Americans.  Nor  are  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge, 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence;  since  they  also  are  said  to  have  converted 
to  the  gospel  a  prodigious  number  of  Indians,  in  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and 
Formosa,  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  and  other  Asiatic  settlements,  which  they 
either  had  acquired  by  their  own  industty,  or  obtained  by  conquest  from 
the  Portuguese.'  Some  historians,  perhaps,  may  have  exaggerated  in 
their  relations  the  number  of  proselytes  made  by  the  Dutch ;  it  is,  never- 
theless, most  certain,  that  as  soon  as  that  nation  had  got  a  sufficient  foot- 
ing in  the  East  Indies,  they  laid  with  wisdom,  and  executed  at  a  great 
expense,  various  schemes  for  instructing  the  natives  of  those  distant 
regions  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.* 

The  African  mil-         XVIII.  The  inward  parts  of  Africa  remain  stiil  in  the- 
■**^"'  darkness  of  Paganism,  as  they  have  been  hitherto  inacces- 

sible to  the  most  adventurous  of  the  Europeans.  But  in  the  maritime 
provinces  of  that  great  peninsula,  and  more  especially  in  those  where  the 
Portuguese  have  their  settlements,  there  are  several  districts  in  which  the 
religion  of  Rome  has  prevailed  over  the  savage  superstitions  of  that  bar- 
barous region.  It  is  nevertheless  acknowledged,  by  the  more  ingenuous 
historians,  even  among  the  Roman  catholics,  who  have  given  accounts  of 
the  African  colonies,  that  of  the  proselytes  made  there  to  the  gospel,  a 
very  small  number  deserve  the  denomination  of  Christians,  since  the 
greatest  part  of  them  retain  the  abominable  superstitions  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  very  best  among  them  dishonour  their  profession  by 
various  practices  of  a  most  vicious  and  corrupt  nature.  Any  progress  that 
Christianity. made  in  these  parts  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  zealous 
labours  of  the  Capuchin  missionaries,  who,  in  this  century,  suffered  the 
most  dreadful  hardships  and  discouragements  in  their  attempts  to  bring 
the  fierce  and  savage  Africans  under  the  Christian  yoke.  These  attempts 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  gain  over  to  the  profession  of  the  gospel  the  kings 
of  Benin  and  Aweri,^  and  also  to  engage  the  cruel  and  intrepid  Anna 
Zingha,  queen  of  Metamba,  and  all  her  subjects,  to  embrace,  in  the  year 
1652,  the  Christian  faith.*     The  African  missions  were  allotted  to  this 


*  See  Huiiip1iroy*8  Account  of  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

'  See  Epist.  de  Succcssu  Evangclii  apud 
Indoa  Orientales  ad  Johan.  LeuBdenium  Scrip- 
Us,  et  Ultraject.  1699,  in  8to.  cditai. 

t  See  Braun*f  Veritable  Religion  des  Hol- 
landois,  p.  7 1,  267,  &c.  This  treatise,  which 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 
1 675,  was  designed  as  an  answer  to  a  malij^ 
nant  libel  of  one  Stoup,  entitled  La  Religion 
des  Hollandois,  in  which  that  writer  proposed 
to  persuade  the  world  that  the  Dutch  had 
almost  no  religion  at  all. 

^  Called  by  some  OuTcrne. 

'  (^  For  a   more  ample  account  of  this 


queen,  and  her  conTersion,  Dr.  Mosheim  re- 
fen  the  reader,  in  a  note,  to  Urban  Cerri*B 
Etat  Present  de  I'Eglise  Romaine,  p.  222,  and 
to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Father 
Lebaf  s  Relation  Historiqne  de  rAfriqne  Oc* 
cidontalo,  in  the  former  of  which  he  idls  ua, 
there  is  a  French  translation  of  Ant  Chtvaszi^a 
account  of  Africa.  All  these  citations  are 
inaccurate.  Cerri  makes  no  mention  of  Zingha, 
nor  of  Metunba,  nor  are  .they  mentioned  by 
Labat,  in  any  ot  the  five  volumes  of  his  Hia- 
torical  relation,  here  quoted ;  nor  is  Gavazzi*a 
account  translated  in  that  work. — In  general 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  missions  in  Africa 
were  greatly  neglected  by  the  Portuguese,  lud 
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austere  order  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  by  the  Society  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  for  wise  reasons,  since  none  were  so  proper  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise attended  with  such  dreadful  hardships,  difficulties,  and  perils,  as  a 
set  of  men  whose  monastic  institute  had  rendered  familiar  to  them  the 
severest  acts  of  mortification,  abstinence,  and  penance,  and  thus  prepared 
them  for  the  bitterest  scenes  of  trial  and  adversity.  The  Capucliins  also 
seem  to  have  been  alone  honoured  with  this  sacred  but  arduous  commis- 
sion ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  other  orders  beheld  with  the  smallest 
sentiment  of  envy  their  dear-bought  glory. 
The  AmericMi.  XIX.  The  extensive  continent  of  America  swarms  with 
miuiont.  colonies  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,^  all  which  pro- 
fess the  Christian  religion  as  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  it  is  abundantly  known  that  these  colonists,  more  especially  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  the  most  worthless  and  profligate  set  of 
men  that  bear  the  Christian  name ;  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimonies  of  several  Roman  catholic  writers  of  great  merit  and  authority, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  this  matter.  Nay,  the  clergy 
themselves  are  not  excepted  in  this  general  condemnation,  but,  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  credible  testimonies,  surpass  even  the  idolatrous  natives  in 
the  ridiculous  rites  which  they  perform  in  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as 
in  the  licentiousness  of  their  manners,  and  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  they 
commit  without  reluctance.  Those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America, 
who  either  have  submitted  to  the  European  yoke,  or  live  near  their 
colonies,  have  imbibed  some  faint  knowledge  of  the  Romish  religion  from 
the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  other  ecclesiastics  ;  but  these  feeble  rays  of 
instruction  are  totally  clouded  by  the  gloomy  suggestions  of  their  native 
superstition  and  the  corrupt  influence  of  their  barbarous  customs  and 
manners.  As  to  those  Indians  who  live  more  remote  from  the  European 
settlements,  and  wander  about  in  the  woods  without  any  fixed  habitation, 
they  are  absolutely  incapable  either  of  receiving  or  retaining  any  adequate 
notions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  unless  they  be  previously  reclaimed  from 
that  vagrant  manner  of  life,  and  civilised  by  an  intercourse  with  persons 
whose  humane  and  insinuating  manners  are  adapted  to  attract  their  love 
and  excite  their  imitation.  This  the  Jesuits,  and  other  ecclesiastics  of 
different  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  have  been  sent  in  later  times 
to  convert  these  wandering  savages,  have  found  by  a  constant  and  uniform 
experience.*  Hence  the  former  have  erected  cities,  and  founded  civil 
societies,  cemented  by  government  and  laws,  like  the  European  slates,  in 
several  Indian  provinces  both  in  South  and  North  America  ;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  they  discharge  the  double  functions  of  magistrates  and 
doctors  among  these  their  new  subjects  and  disciples,  whose  morals  and 
sentiments,  it  is  said,  they  endeavour  to  preserve  pure  and  uncorrupted, 
by  permitting  few  or  no  Europeans  to  approach  them.*     These  arduous 


that  the  few  missionaries  seat  thither  were 
men  absolutely  void  of  learning,  and  destitute 
almost  of  every  qualification  that  was  neces- 
sary to  the  carrying  on  snch  an  important  an* 
derUkiog.  See  Ijabat*s  Preface  to  his  Rela- 
tion HisCorique  de  TAfrique  Occidentale ;  as 
also  the  Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  10,  11,  edit.  8to. 

i  See  Uie  authors  mentioned  by  Fabricius 
in  his  Lux  Evangelii  Orbem  Terrarum  coUus- 
trans,  cap.  xlviii.  xlix.  p.  769.  There  is  a 
cursory  account  of  the  state  of  the  Romish 
religion  in  that  part  of  America  which  is  pos- 


sessed by  the  European  Roman  catholics,  in 
Urban  Cerri's  Etat  present  do  TE^ltse  Ro- 
maine,  p.  245. 

^  A  great  variety  of  facts  are  alleged  as  a 
proof  of  this,  in  the  Letters  in  which  the  Fi-ench 
Jesuits  give  their  friends  in  European  account 
of  the  success  and  fruits  of  their  mission,  and 
which  arc  regularly  published  at  Paris. 

*  Q^  That  this  was  by  no  means  the  only, 
or  even  the  principal  reason  of  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  Indians  and  Eu* 
ropeans,  will  appear  evident  from  the  contents 
of  the  following  note. 
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and  difficult  attempts  have  furnished  to  the  disciples  of  Loyola  ample 
matter  of  boasting,  and  a  lucky  occasion  of  extolling  the  zeal,  the  dex- 
terity, and  industry,  of  their  order.  But  it  has  appeared,  from  relations 
worthy  of  credit,  that  these  exploits  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  internal  and 
more  inaccessible  provinces  of  America,  are  not  so  much  carried  on  with 
a  view  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  as  with  an  intention  to  gratify 
their  own  insatiable  avarice  and  boundless  ambition,  and  accordingly, 
they  are  reported  to  send  yearly  to  the  members  of  their  order  in  Europe 
immense  quantities  of  gold,  drawn  from  several  American  provinces 
where  they  have  power  and  property,  but  chiefly  from  Paraguay,  which 
belongs  to  them  alone.™ 


"  While  Father  L<abat  was  at  Rome,  Fa- 
ther Tamburini,  at  that  time  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  aslced  him  several  questions  relating 
to  the  progress  of  Christianitj  in  America ;  to 
\t'hich,  with  equal  courage  and  candour,  he 
gave  immedintdy  this  general  answer  :  "  That 
the  Gospel  had  made  little  or  no  real  progress 
in  that  country ;  that  be  had  never  met  with 
one  adult  person  among  the  Americans  who 
could  be  esteemed  a  true  proselyte  to  Chris- 
tianity;   and    that    the    missionaries    could 
scarcely  pretend  to  any  other  exploits  of  a 
spiiitual  kind,  than  their  having  baptized  some 
childi-cn  at  the  point  of  death.***     He  added, 
ftt  the  same  time,  "  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  Americans  Christians,  it  was  previously 
necessary  Vo   make  them  men.**     This  bold 
Dominican,  who  had  been  himself  a  mission- 
ary in  the  American  islands,  had  a  great  mind 
to  give   Tamburini  some   seasonable  adviee 
conccniing  the  immense  wealth  and  authority 
that  the  Jesuits  had  acquired  in  these  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  the  cunning  old  man  eluded 
artfully  this   part   of  the   conversation,  and 
turned  it  upon  another  subject.     Labat  gave, 
upon  another  occasion,  a  still  greater  proof  of 
his  undaunted  spirit  and  presence  of  mind  ;  for 
when,  in  an  audience  granted  him  by  Clement 
XI.  that  pontiff  praised,  in  pompous  terms, 
the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  missionaries  in  promoting  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Americans,  and   reproached  the 
French  with  inactivity  and  indifference  in  a 
matter  of  such  high  importance,  our  resolute 
Dominican  told  him  plainly,  *^  that  the  Spt^ 
niards  and  Portuguese  boasted  of  the  success 
of  their  labours  without  any  sort  of  foundation; 
since  it  was  well  known,  that  instead  of  con- 
▼erts,  they  had  only  made  hypocrites,  all  their 
disciples  among  the  Indians  having  been  forced, 
by  the  dread  of  punishment  and  the  terrors 
of  death,  to  embrace  Christianity;**  adding, 
moreover,  "  that  such  as  had  received  bajv* 
tism  continued  as  open  and  egregious  idolaters 
as  they  had  been  before  their  profession  of 
Christianity ."t      To   this  account   we    may 
add  the  relation  of  a  whole  cloud  of  witnesses, 
whose  testimonies  are  every  way  worthy  of 


credit,  and  who  declare  nnanimonsly  the  same 
thing.     Sec,  among  others,  a  remarkable  piece, 
entitled,   M^moire  tonchant  rEtablisaemcnt 
considerable  des  P^rcs  Ji^suites  daosles  Indes 
d*Espagne,  which  is  subjoined   to   Frezier*t 
Relation  du  Voyi^e  de  la  Mer  du  Sud,  p.  577. 
See  also  Voyage  aux  Indes  Occidentales,  par 
Franc.  Coreal,  tom.  ii.  p.  67,  73;  and  Mam- 
machius,  Orig.  et  Antiquit.  Christian,  torn, 
ii.  p.  337.     There  is  a  particular  account  of 
the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  given  by  Don  Ulloa, 
in  his  Voyage  d'Aro^riqne,  torn.  i.  p.  540, 
bnt  this  account  fa   partial  in  their  favour. 
They  are  ^so  zealously  and  artfully  defended 
in  an   account  of  the  mission  of  Paraguay, 
published    by   Muratori,    in  the  year  1743. 
Ct^-  When   Dr.   Mosheim   wrote    this   note, 
the  important  discovery  that  placed  the  ambi- 
tious,  despotic,  and  rebellious  proceedings  of 
the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay  in  the  plainest  and 
most  striking  light,  had  not  been  yet  made. 
The  book  of  Muratori,  which  was  published 
at  Venice  in  the  year  1743,  and  republished 
in  a  French  translation  at  Paris  in  1754,$ 
deceived  for  a  time  the  over-CEedulont,  nay, 
induced  even  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  to 
8U8i)ect  that  their  conduct  at  Part^piay  was 
not  so  criminal  as  it  had  been  represented. 
So  that,  notwithstanding  the  accusations  that 
had  been  brought  against  these  missionaries 
by  the  writers  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim ; 
notwithstanding  a  memorial  sent  to  the  court 
of  Spain  in  the  year  1730,  by  Don  Martin  de 
Barua,  at  that  time  Spanish  governor  of  Para- 
guay, in  which  the  Jesuits  are  charged  with 
the   most  ambitious  projects  and  the  most 
rebellious  def>igiis,  represented  as  setting  up  an 
independent  government,  accused  of  carrying 
on  a  prodigious  trade,  and  other  things  of  that 
nature,  and  notwithstanding  the  circumstantial 
evidence  of  various  known  facts  that  supported 
these  accusations  in  the  strongest  manner ;  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  public  was  more  or 
less  deceived.     The  illusion,  however,  did  not 
last  long.     In  the  year  1 750,  the  courts  of  Mar 
drid  and  Lisbon  entered  into  a  treaty  for  fixing 
the limitsof  their  respectivedominions  in  South 
America.     The  Jesuits,  who  had  formed  an  in- 


*  See  Labat,   Voyage  en  Gspagne  et  en 
Italie,  tom.  viii.  p.  7. 

"t*  Id.  ib.  tom.  viii.  p.  12. 


t  Muratori*8  account  of  the  Mission  of  Pn- 
raguay  wa«  translated  fVom  the  French  edition 
into  English,  and  published  in  870,  in  1759. 
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Proteitaut  mis-  XX.  The  cause  of  Christianity  was  promoted  with  more 

•loni  to  America,  ^gdom,  and  consequently  with  better  success,  in  those 
parts  of  America  where  the  English  formed  settlements  during  this  century ; 
and,  though  it  had  the  greatest  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  indolence  to  con- 
quer, made,  in  a  little  time,  considerable  progress.     The  English  Inde- 
pendents, who  retired  to  America  on  account  of  their  dissension  from  the 
established  religion  of  their  country,  claimed  the  honour  of  carrying  thither 
the  first  rays  of  divine  truth,  and  of  beginning  a  work  that  has  been  since 
continued  with  such  pious  zeal,  and  such  abundant  fruit ;  and  indeed  this 
claim  is  founded  in  justice.     Several  families  of  this  sect  that  had  been 
settled  in  Holland,  removed  from  thence  into  America,"  in  the  year  1620, 
in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  transmit  their  doctrine  pure  and  undefiled  to 
future  ages ;  and  there  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  state.®     The 
success  that  attended  this  first  emigration  engaged  great  numbers  of  the 
people  called  Puritans,  who  groaned  under  the  oppression  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  severity  of  a  court,  by  which  this  oppression  was  authorized,  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  these  religious  adventurers  ;^  and  this  produced  a 
second  emigration  in  the  year  1629.     But  notwithstanding  the   success 
that  in  process  of  time  crowned  this  enterprise,  its  first  beginnings  were 
unpromising,  and  the  colonists,  immediately  after  their  arrival,  laboured 
under  such  hardships  and  difBcultics  in  the  dreary  and  uncultivated  wilds 
of  this  new  region,  that  they  could  make  but  little  progress  in  instructing 
the  Indians :  their  whole  zeal  and  industry  being  scarcely  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  infant  settlement  from  the  horrors  of  famine.     But  towards 
the  year  1633,**  things  put  on  a  better  aspect;  the  colony  began  to  flourish, 


dependent  republic  in  the  heart  of  these  dom:- 
nionv,  composed  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  had 
gained  by  the  insinuating  softness,  and  affected 
mildness,  humility,  and  generosity  of  their 
proceedings,  were  much  alarmed  at  this  treaty. 
It  was  ono  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  new 
state,  (which  was  founded  under  the  mask  of 
a  Christian  mission,)  that  neither  bishop,  go- 
vernor, nor  any  officer,  civil,  military,  or  eccle- 
siastical, nay,  nor  even  any  individual,  Spaniard 
or  Portuguese,  should   be  admitted  into  its 
territories,  to  the  end    that  the  proceedings 
and  projects  of  the  Jesuits  might  still  remain 
an   impenetrable  secret.      The  members  of 
their  order  were  alone  to  be  instructed  in  this 
profound  and  important  mystery.    The  use  of 
the  Spanish  language  was  prohibited  through- 
out the  extent  of  this  now  territory,  in  order 
to  prevent  more  effectually  all  communication 
between  the  Indians  and  that  nation.     The 
Indians  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  fur- 
nished with  artillerv,  instructed  in  the  art  of 
war,  taught  to   behold  the  Jesuits  as  their 
sovereigns  and  their  gods,  and  to  look  upon  all 
white  people,  except  the  Jesuits,  as  demoniacs, 
atheists,  and,  moreover,  as  their  barbarous  and 
mortal  enemies.    Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when,  in  the  year  1752,  the  united  troops  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  marched  towards  the  east- 
ern borders  of  the  river  Uragai,  to  make  the 
exchanges  of  certain  villages  that  hkd  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  above  mentioned. 
Upon  this  the  Jesuits,  not  being  sufficiently 
prepared  for  their  defence,  demanded  a  delay 
of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  under  various 
pretexts.    This  delay  was  granted  ;  but  as  the 


Spanish  general,  Qorocz  Frierre  Androda,  pei' 
ceived  that  these  holy  Fathers  employed  this 
delay  in  arming  the  Indians,  and  confirming 
them  in  their  rebellion,  he  wrote  to  his  court, 
and  received  new  orders  from  thenre  to  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  the  treaty.    A  war  ensued 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  on  one 
side,  and  the  Indians,  animated  by  the  Jesuits, 
on  the  other,  in  which  the  Spanish  general 
lost  his  life,  and  of  which  the  other  circum- 
stances are  well  known.     This  was  the  real 
and  original  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Jesuits 
at  the  court  of  Portugal.    Those  who  desire  a 
more  particular  account  of  this  matter,  will 
find  it  in  a  famous  pamphlet,  drawn  from  an 
authentic  memorial,  published  by  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  and  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  the  year 
1750,  under  the  following  title :  La  Repub- 
liquo  des  J^suites  au  Paraguay  Rcnvers6c,  ou 
Relation  Authentique  de  la  Guerre  quo  ces 
Religieux  ont  o&6   soutenir  contre  les  Mo- 
narques  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal  en  Am^rique, 
pour  y  defendre  les  domaines  dont  ils  avoient 
usurp^  la  souverainet^  au  Paraguay  sous  pr^- 
texte  de  Religion. 

"  This  colony  settled  in  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica that  was  afterwards  called  New  Ply* 
mouth. 

<»  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  voL  ii. 
p.  128  ;  as  also  a  German  work,  entitled,  Ant. 
Wilh.  Bohm.  Englische  Reformations  Historic, 
b.  vi.  c.  V.  p.  807. 

P  See  Mathor*8  History  of  New  England, 
p.  126 ;  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol. 
ii.  p.  208. 

«  (»-  Dr.  Mosheira  savs  in  the  rear  1623, 
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and  the  new-comers,  among  whom  the  Puritans  May  hew,  Sheppard,  and 
Elliot,  made  an  eminent  figure,  had  the  leisure,  courage,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  that  were  necessary  to  the  execution  of  such  an  important  and 
arduous  design.  All  these  devout  exiles  were  remarkably  zealous,  labo- 
rious, and  successful,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  ;  but  none  acquired 
such  a  shining  reputation,  in  this  pious  career,  as  John  Elliot,  who  learned 
their  language,  into  which  he  translated  the  Bible  and  other  instructive 
and  edifying  books,  gathered  together  the  wandering  savages,  and  formed 
them  into  regular  congregations,  instructed  them  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  dulness  of  their  comprehension,  and  the  measure  of  their  respective 
capacities ;  and,  by  such  eminent  displays  of  his  zeal,  dexterity,  and  inde- 
fatigable industry,  merited,  after  his  death,  the  honourable  title  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indians.' 

The  unexpected  success  that  attended  these  pious  attempts  towards  the 
propagation  of  Christian  knowledge^  drew  the  attention  of  the  parliament 
and  people  of  England  ;  and  the  further  advancement  of  this  good  cause 
appeared  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  employ  the  deliberations  and 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Thus  was 
formed  that  illustrious  society,  which  derives  its  title  from  the  great  pur- 
pose of  its  institution,  even  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
and  which,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  number,  influence,  revenues, 
and  prerogatives,  has  still  renewed  and  augmented  its  efforts  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Pagans  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  those  on  the 
American  continent.  It  is  true  that,  afler  all  its  efforts,  much  is  yet  to  be 
done;  but  it  is  also  true,  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  have 
examined  these  matters  with  attention  and  impartiality,  that  much  has 
been  done,  and  that  the  pious  undertakings  of  this  respectable  society  have 
been  followed  with  unexpected  fruit.  With  respect  to  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  receives  in  its  bosom,  without  distinction,  persons  of 
all  sects  and  all  opinions,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  its  religious 
state  in  another  place.  The  American  provinces  that  were  taken  from  the 
Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  under  the  command  of  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
became  immediately  an  object  of  the  pious  zeal  of  their  new  masters,  who 
began  with  great  ardour  and  remarkable  success  to  spread  the  light  of  the 
gospel  among  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  those  benighted  regions."  But 
tiiis  fair  prospect  was  afterwards  clouded  in  the  year  1644,  when  the  Por- 
tuguese recovered  the  territories  they  had  lost.  As  to  the  Dutch  colony 
that  is  settled  in  Surinam,  we  cannot  say  much,  having  nev^  received  the 
smallest  information  of  any  attempts  made  by  them  to  instruct  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.' 

The  enemies  of  XXI.  Religion  in  general,  and  the  Christian  religion  in 

Christianity  in     particular,  had  many  enemies  to  encounter  in  this  century, 

England.  though  their  number  has  been   studiously  diminished  in 

the  accounts  of  some,  and  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  representations  of 


but  this  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press; 
since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  emigration  of 
Sheppard  and  Elliot  happened  between  1631 
and  1634. 

'  Hornbeckius,  De  Convcrsione  Tndonim 
et  Oentil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zv.  p.  260 ;  Crescentii 
Matheri  Epistola  de  Successu  Evangelii  apud 
Indos  Orcidentales  ad  Joh.  Leusdenium,  Tra- 
joct.  1669,  in  8vo.  (^  Increase  Mather*8 
Letter  to  Leasden  is  translated  into  English, 
and  inserted  into  Cotton  Mathefs  Life  of 
Elliot,  p.  924,  32nd  London  edition,  and  in 


his  History  of  New  England,  book  iii.  p. 
194.  N. 

■  Jo.  Henr.  Hottingeri  Topograpliia  Eccle- 
siastica,  p.  47 ;  Janicon,  Etat  Pr^nt  det 
Provinces  Unies,  torn.  i.  p.  396.  Tbo  same 
author  gives  an  account  of  Surinam,  and  of 
the  state  of  religion  in  that  colony,  cap.  xiv. 

p.  407. 

•  There  are  three  churches  in  that  settle- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  colonists;  but  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  tlie  gospel  among  the  natives. 
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Others.  The  English  complain  of  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  as  the  fatal 
period,  when  corruption  of  manners,  and  vice,  in  the  most  licentious  and 
profligate  forms,  overran  their  nation,  engendered  a  spirit  of  scepticism 
and  infidelity,  and  formed  a  set  of  unhappy  men,  who  employed  all  the 
wantonness  of  inconsiderate  wit,  all  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and  even 
fdl  the  force  of  real  talent  and  genius,  to  extinguish  a  sense  of  religion  in 
the  minds  of  mankind.  That  this  complaint  is  far  from  being  groundless, 
appears,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  number  of  those  writers  among  the 
English,  whose  productions  were  levelled  eitlier  against  all  religion,  or  de- 
signed to  confine  the  belief  of  men  to  natural  religion  alone ;  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  still  superior  number  of  learned  and  ingenious  treatises  in 
which  the  divinity,  dignity,  and  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  gospel,  were 
demonstrated  and  displayed  in  the  most  striking  and  conspicuous  manner. 
But  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  confirm  the  accounts  that  have  been  given 
of  the  progress  of  infidelity  and  licentiousness  at  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration, than  the  famous  Lectures,  founded  by  that  illustrious  ornament 
of  religion  and  humanity,  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  who,  in  the  year  1691,  con- 
secrated a  considerable  part  of  his  large  fortune  to  the  service  of  Christi- 
anity, by  leaving,  in  his  last  will,  a  sum  to  be  distributed,  successively,  to 
a  number  of  learned  divines,  who  were  to  preach,  in  their  turns,  eight 
sermons  every  year,  in  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion."  This 
pious  and  honourable  task  has  been  committed  always  to  men  of  the 
most  eminent  genius  and  abilities,  and  is  still  undertaken  with  zeal,  and 
performed  with  remarkable  dignity  and  success.  The  discourses  that 
have  been  delivered  in  consequence  of  this  admirable  institution  have 
always  been  published,  and  they  form  at  this  day  a  large  and  important 
collection,  which  is  known  throughout  all  Europe,  and  has  done  eminent 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion  ana  virtue.' 

Hobbes.  Rocbes-         XXII.  The  leader  of  the  impious  band  in  England,  which, 
ter,  arc.  g^  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  attempted  to  obscure 

the  truth  and  to  xlissolve  the  solemn  obligations  of  religion,  was  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury, — a  man  whose  audacious  pride  was  accompanied 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  artifice  and  address,  whose  sagacity  was 
superior  to  his  learning,  and  whose  reputation  was  more  owing  to  the  sub- 
tlety and  extent  of  his  geniug,  than  to  any  progress  he  had  made  either  in 
sacred  or  profane  erudition.*  This  man,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious 
nature  and  tendency  of  his  principles,  had  several  adherents  in  England ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  has  found,  in  foreign  countries,  more  than  one  apolo- 
gist, who,  though  they  acknowledge  that  his  sentiments  were  erroneous, 
yet  deny  that  he  went  such  an  impious  length  as  to  introduce  the  disbelief, 


*  See  Rioetier's  Preface  to  iiit  French  tnns- 
Ution  of  Dr.  ChrWt  Diicouraee  on  the  Being 
«nd  Attribntet  of  God.  For  an  account  of  the 
piotts,  learned,  and  illuitrious  Mr.  Bojrie,  tee 
Bodgell*!  Memoirt  of  the  LWct  and  Characters 
of  the  illnitrioua  Family  of  the  Bojles,  pnb- 
liahed  in  Syo*,  at  London,  in  the  year  1737. 
~  See  alao  the  Btbliotfa^ue  Britanniqne,  toni. 
KtL  p.  144.  Cy*  Bat,  above  all,  the  late 
learned  Dr.  Bireh*a  Life  of  Boyle,  pablitheJ 
in  8to,  in  the  year  1744;  and  that  very  va- 
Inable  Collection  of  Livea,  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,  article  Boyle  (Robert),  note  [z].  See 
alao  article  Hobbea,  in  the  same  collection.  N. 

*  There  ia  a  complete  list  of  these  learned 
discourses     in    the    nibliotli^que    Angloise, 

VOL.  II. 


torn.  XV.  part  li.  p.  416. — The  late  Reverend 
Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet  published  In  four  volumes, 
in  8vo,  a  judicious,  comprehensive,  and  well- 
digpsted  Abridgment  of  such  of  the  Boyle*s 
Lectures  as  had  been  preached  before  the  year 
1737.  This  Abridgment,  which  has  been 
translated  into  the  French  and  German  bn- 
gusgea,  comprehends  the  discourses  of  Bent- 
Icy,  Kidder,  WUliams,  Gaatrell,  Harris,  Brad- 
ford, Blackhall,  Sunhopc,  Clarke,  Hancock, 
Whiston,  Turner,  Butler,  Woodward,  Der- 
ham,  Ibbot,  Long,  J.  Clarke,  Gordon,  Burnet, 
Berriman. 

*  See  Bayle^s  Dictionary,  at  the  article 
Hobbes ;  Wood's  A  theme  Oxonienses,  vol.  ti. 
p.  611,  last  edition. 
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or  to  overturn  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being.*  But  if  it  should  be 
granted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Hobbcs  was  not  totally  destitute  of  all  sense 
of  a  Deity»  nor  of  all  impressions  of  religion ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed  on  the 
other,  by  all  who  peruse  his  writings  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention, 
that  his  tenets  lead,  by  natural  consequences,  to  a  contempt  of  religion  and 
of  divine  worship ;  and  that,  in  some  of  his  productions,  there  are  visible 
marks  of  an  extreme  aversion  to  Christianity.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  of 
him,  that,  being  advanced  in  years,  he  returned  to  a  better  mind,  and  con- 
demned publicly  the  opinions  and  tenets  he  had  formerly  entertained  ;^  but 
how  far  this  recantation  was  sincere  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine, 
since  the  reality  of  his  repentance  has  been  greatly  questioned. 

The  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  John  Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester,  who 
had  insulted  the  majesty  of  God,  and  trampled  upon  the  truths  of  religion 
and  the  obligations  of  morality  with  a  profane  sort  of  frenzy,  that  far  sur- 
passed the  impiety  of  Hobbes,  but  whose  repentance  and  conversion  were 
also  as  palpable  as  had  been  his  folly,  and  much  more  unquestionable  than 
the  dubious  recantation  of  the  phUosopher  of  Malmesbury.  Rochester 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity  and  penetration,  of  a  fine  genius  and  an 
elegant  taste ;  but  these  natural  talents  were  accompanied  with  the  greatest 
levity  and  licentiousness,  and  the  most  impetuous  propensity  to  unlawful 
pleasures.  So  that  as  long  as  health  enabled  him  to  answer  the  demands 
of  passion,  his  life  was  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  debauchery.'  He  was, 
however,  so  happy  in  the  last  years  of  a  very  short  life,  as  to  see  the  ex- 
treme folly  and  guilt  of  his  past  conduct,  in  which  salutary  view  he  was 


*  Among  the  patrons  and  defenders  of 
Hobbes,  we  may  reckon  Nic.  Hier.  Gaudlln- 
gius,  in  his  Observationes  Selectee,  torn.  i.  n.  ii. 
p.  30;  and  in  his  Gundliugiana,  p.  xir.  p.  304 ; 
as  also  Arnold,  in  his  German  work,  entitled 
Kirchon-und  Ketzer-Historie,  p.  II.  b.  xvii. 
c.  xvi.  sect.  25,  p.  1082.  These  writers  are 
refuted  hj  the  learned  Budseus,  in  his  Theses 
de  Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  cap.  i.  p.  187. 

^  This  recantation  of  Hobbes  depends  upon 
the  testimony  of  Wood,  in  his  Athenae  Oxoni- 
enses,  vol.  ii.  p.  646.  This  writer  informs  us, 
that  Hobbes  composed  an  apology  for  himself 
and  his  writings,  in  which  he  declared,  that 
the  opinions  he  had  published  in  his  Leviathan 
were  by  no  means  conformable  to  his  real 
sentiments ;  that  he  had  only  proposed  them 
as  a  matter  of  debate,  to  exercise  his  mind  in 
the  art  of  reasoning;  that,  after  the  publication 
of  that  book,  he  had  never  maintained  them 
either  in  public  or  in  private,  but  had  left 
them  entirely  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of 
the  church ;  more  especially,  that  the  tenets, 
in  this  and  his  other  writings,  that  seemed  in- 
consistent with  the  doctrines  concerning  God 
and  religion  that  are  commonly  received,  were 
never  delivered  by  him  as  trutlis,  but  pro- 
posed as  questions,  that  were  to  be  decided  by 
divines  and  ecclesiastical  judges  endowed  with 
a  proper  authority.  Such  is  the  account  Uiat 
Wood  gives  of  the  apology  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  the  year 
in  which  it  was  published,  which  is  a  proof 
that  he  himself  had  never  seen  it,  nor  does  he 
inform  us  whether  it  appeared  during  the  life 
of  Hobbes,  or  after  his  death.     As  indeed  it 


is  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  with 
a  date  posterior  to  the  year  1682,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  was  not  published  during 
his  life,  since  he  died  in  the  year  1679.  It  ia^ 
therefore,  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what 
stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  recantaUon  of 
Hobbes,  or  what  sentiments  we  are  to  form 
concerning  his  supposed  repontanee.  That  the 
apology  under  consideration  exists,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny;  but  it  may  possibly  have 
been  composed  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  di- 
minish the  odium  that  it  was  natural  to  think 
his  licentious  principles  would  cast  on  bis 
memory.  But  should  it  be  granted,  that  it 
was  drawn  up  and  published  by  Hobbes  him- 
self, even  this  concession  would  contribute  but 
little  to  save,  or  rather  to  recover,  hia  reputa- 
tion; since  it  is  well  known  that  noUiing  is 
more  common  among  those  who,  by  spreading 
corrupt  principles  and  pemicioas  opinions, 
have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  just  indi^ 
nation  of  the  public,  than,  like  Hobbes,  to 
deceive  the  world  by  insidious  and  insincere 
declarations  of  the  soundness  of  their  belief, 
and  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions.  It  ia 
thus  that  they  secure  themselves  against  the 
execution  of  the  laws  that,  are  designed  to 
fence  religion,  while  they  persevere  in  their 
licentious  sentiments,  and  propagate  them 
whenever  they  can  do  it  with  security. 

*  See  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  in 
Wood^s  Athenae  Oxonienses,  voL  ii.  p.  654. 
His  poetical  genius  is  justly  celebrated  by 
Voltaire,  in  his  Melanges  de  Litt^ratun  et 
de  PhiloBophie,  chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  iv.  of  hia 
works. 
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greatly  assisted  by  the  wise  and  pathetic  reasonings  and  exhortations  of  Dr. 
Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Saruin.  This  conviction  of  his  guilt  produced 
a  deep  contrition  and  repentance,  an  ardent  recourse  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
as  it  is  manifested  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  sincere  abhorrence 
of  the  offences  he  had  committed  against  the  Best  of  Beings.  In  these 
pious  sentiments  he  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1680.*    . 

In  this  list  we  may  also  place  Anthony  AslUey  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who  died  of  consumption  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1703  ;  not  that  this 
illustrious  writer  attacked  openly  and  professedly  the  Christian  religion, 
but  that  the  most  seducing  smokes  of  wit  and  raillery,  the  most  enchanting 
eloquence,  and  the  charms  of  a  genius,  in  which  amenity,  elegance,  copious- 
ness, and  elevation,  were  happily  blended,  rendered  him  one  of  its  most 
dangerous,  though  secret,  enemies ;  nay,  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause his  opposition  was  carried  on  under  a  mask.  His  works  have  been 
published,  and  have  passed  through  several  editions.  They  are  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  diction,  and  contain  very  noble  and  sublime  sentiments ;  but 
ought  to  be  read  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  extremely  dangerous  to  unex- 
perienced, youthfid,  and  unwary  minds. ^     The  brutal  rusticity  and  un- 

*  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  a  particular  ao- 
oount  of  this  last  and  Tcrj  alTecting  scene 
of  the  life  of  this  nobleman,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  expressly  on  that  subject,  and  entitled, 
**  Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John, 
Earl  of  Rochester,'  written,  at  his  desire,  on 
bis  death-bed,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.,  con- 
taining more  amply  their  Conversations  on 
the  great  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion.** 

^  Hii  works  were  first  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Characteristics,  In 
three  volumes,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1711,  and 
since  that  time  have  passed  through  several 
editions.  See  Ije  Clerc^s  account  of  them  in 
his  Bibliothbque  Choisie,  torn,  zziii.  The 
learned  and  ingenious  Leibiritz*s  Critical  Re- 
flections on  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, were  published  by  Dcs  Maizeaux,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Recueil  des  divcrses 
Pieces  sur  la  Philosophie,  p.  245.  There  are 
•ome  writers  who  mahitain,  that  this  noble 
philosopher  has  been  unjustly  charged,  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  with  a  contempt 
for  revealed  religion ;  aud  it  were  to  be  wished, 
that  the  arguments  they  employ  to  vindicate 
him  from  this  chaige  were  more  satisfactory 
and.  solid  than  they  rrally  are.  But,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  whoever  peruses  his 
writings,  and  more  especially  his  famous  letter 
concerning  Enthusiasm,  will  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  judgment  that  has  been  formed  of 
him  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Berkeley,  late  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  in  his  Aldphron,  or  the  Minute 
Philosopher,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  observe  in  the  writings  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  a  spirit  of  raillery  mingling  itself 
vrtth  even  those  of  his  reflections  upon  reli- 
gions subjects  that  seem  to  be  delivered  with 
the  greatest  seriousness  and  gravity.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  this  unseemly  mixture  of  the 
solemn  and  the  ludicrous,  renders  it  difficult 
for  those  that  are  not  well  acquainted  with  his 
manner,  to  know  whether  the  man  is  in  jest 


or  in  earnest  It  may  also  be  added,  that  this 
author  has  perniciously  endeavoured  to  destroy 
the  influence  and  efficacy  of  some  of  the  great 
motives  that  are  proposed  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  render  men  virtuous,  by  rdprcsenling 
these  motives  as  mercenary,  and  even  turning 
them  into  ridicule.  He  substitutes  in  their 
place  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty  of 
virtue,  as  the  great  source  of  moral  obligation, 
and  the  true  incentive  to  virtuous  deeds.  But 
however  alluring  this  sublime  scheme  of  mo- 
rals may  appear  to  certain  minds  of  a  refined, 
elegant,  and  ingenious  turn,  it  is  certainly 
little  adapted  to  the  taste,  the  comprehension, 
and  the  character,  of  the  multitude.  Take 
away  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  the 
prospect  of  reward  and  punishment  that  leads 
them  to  virtue  and  obedience,  by  the  powerful 
suggestions  of  hope  and  fear,  and  the  great 
supports  of  virtue,  and  the  most  efl^ectual 
motives  to  the  pursuits  of  it  will  be  then  re- 
moved with  respect  to  them. 

9^^  Since  Dr.  Moslieim  wrote  this  note, 
the  very  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Leland 
published  his  View  of  the  Principal  Deistical 
Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England  during 
the  last  and  present  century,  &c.,  in  which 
there  is  a  full  account  of  the  Free-thinkers 
and  Deists  mentioned  by  our  historian,  and  a 
review  of  the  writings  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftea- 
bury.  I'his  review  merits  a  particular  sttcn- 
tion,  as  it  contains  an  impartial  account,  an . 
accurate  examination,  and  a  satisfactory  refu- 
tation, of  the  erroneous  principles  of  that 
great  man.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  like  all  other 
eminent  innovators,  has  been  misrepresented 
both  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Dr. 
Leland  has  steered  a  middle  course,  between 
the  blind  enthusiasm  of  the  former,  and  the 
partial  malignity  of  the  latter.  He  points  out, 
with  singular  penetration  and  judgment,  the 
errors,  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions,  of 
that  illustrious  author;  does  justice  to  what 
is  good  in  bis  ingenious  writings;  separates 
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couth  turn  of  John  Toland,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  was  rendered  infamous  hy  several  injurious  lihels  against 
Christianity,  must  naturally  appear  douhly  disgusting,  when  compared  witlt 
the  amiahle  elegance  and  specious  refinement  of  the  writer  now  mentioned. 
However,  as  those  writers  who  flatter  the  passions  hy  endeavouring  to 
remove  all  the  restraints  that  religion  imposes  upon  their  excessive  indul- 
gence, will  never  want  patrons  among  the  licentious  part  of  mankind ;  so 
this  man,  who  was  not  destitute  of  learning,  imposed  upon  the  ignorant 
and  unwary ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  his  arrogance  and  vanity, 
and  the  shocking  rudeness  and  ferocity  of  his  manners,  acquired  a  certain 
measure  of  fame."  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  other  authors  of  this 
class,  who  appeared  in  England  during  this  century,  hut  are  long  since 
consigned  to  oblivion ;  the  reader  may,  however,  add  to  those  that  have 
been  already  named,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  a  philosopher  of  some  note, 
who,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  gospel,^  main* 


carefully  the  wheat  from  the  chaif ;  and  neither 
approyea  nor  condemns  in  the  lump,  aa  too 
-many  have  done.  In  a  more  particular  man- 
ner he  hat  ahown,  with  hit  usual  perspicuity 
and  good  aenso,  that  the  heing  influenced  by 
the  hope  of  the  reward  promised  in  the  Gospel 
has  nothiDg  in  it  disingenuoua  and  alarish, 
and  it  ap  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
loving  yirtue  for  its  own  sake,  that  it  tends, 
on  the  contrary,  to  heighten  our  esteem  of  its 
amiablenesa  and  worth.  The  triumphant  man- 
ner in  which  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton  has 
refuted  Shaftesbury*a  representation  of  raillery 
and  ridicule  aa  a  teat  of  truth,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  mentioned  here.  See  also  Dr. 
Brown*s  Three  Essays  on  the  Characteristics, 
in  which  that  aensible  author  treats  of  Ridi- 
cule, considered  aa  a  Teat  of  Truth  -,  of  the 
obligationa  of  meii  to  virtue,  and  of  the  nccea- 
aity  of  religioua  principle,  and  of  revealed 
religion  and  Chriatianity. 

**  ty-  Dr.  Moaheim  quotea  here,  in  a  short 
note,  an  account  he  had  giveq  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Toland,  prefixed  to  hia  Confuta- 
tion of  the  Nazarenua  of  that  contemptible 
author.  He  alao  quotea  a  Life  of  Toland,  pre- 
fixed to  hia  poathumoua  worka,  printed  in  8vo, 
at  London,  in  1726,  by  Dea  Maizeaux.  Dr. 
Moaheim  aaya,  that  this  man  was  not  destitute 
of  learning.  Should  that  be  granted,  it  must, 
nevertheleaa,  be  acknowledged  that  this  learn- 
ing lay  quite  undigested  in  his  head,  and  that 
the  use  he  made  of  it  in  his  works  was  equally 
injudicious  and  impudent.  Hia  conference 
with  M.  Beausobre  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  was  held  at 
Berlin,  in  tho  year  1701,  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  in  which  he  made 
Buch  a  despicable  figure,  la  a  proof  of  the 
former;  and  hia  wridnga,  to  all  but  half- 
acholara  and  half-thinkers,  will  be  a  proof,  aa  ■ 
long  aa  they  endure,  of  the  latter.  It  ia  re- 
markable that,  according  to  that  maxim  of 
Juvenal,  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpiaaimua,  To- 
land arrived  only  gradually,  and  by  a  progrea- 
nwp  motion,  at  the  sommit  of  infidelity.  Hia 
firat  atep  waa  Socinianiam,  which  appcMsred  in 
his  book,  entitled,  Chriatianity  not  Myaterioua. 


Thia  Book  procured  him  hard  treatment  from 
the  Irish  parliament;  and  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Brown,  after warda  bishop  of  Cork,  who 
unhappily  did  not  think  good  argumenta  auf- 
ficient  to  maintain  a  good  cause,  unless  they 
were  seconded  by  the  secular  arm,  whoao  ill- 
placed  succours  he  solicited  with  ardour.  The 
aecond  sttp  that  Toland  made  in  the  devious 
wilda  of  irreligion,  waa  in  the  publication  of 
hia  Amyntor,  which,  in  appearance,  waa  de- 
eigncd  to  vindicate  what  he  advanced  in  hia 
Life  of  Milton,  to  prove  that  king  Charles  1. 
waa  not  the  real  author  of  the  Eikon  Baailike, 
but,  in  reality,  waa  intended  to  invalidate  the 
Canon  of  tho  New  Testament,  and  to  render 
it  uncertain  and  precarious.  This  piece,  in  aa 
far  as  it  attacked  tbe  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  was  answered  in  a  triumphant 
manner- by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Reflections  oa 
that  part  of  the  book  called  Amyntor,  which 
rolatca  to  the  wrilinga  of  the  Primitive  Fathera, 
and  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  his  learned  and  judicious  Vindi- 
cation  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  new  and  full  Method 
of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament  These  learned  writera  have  ex- 
poaed,  in  the  moat  striking  manner,  tho  disin- 
genuity,  the  blundera,  the  false  quotations, 
the  insidious  fictions,  and  ridiculous  mistakes 
of  Toland,  who,  on  various  accounts,  may  pass 
for  one  of  the  most  harmless  writers  against 
the  Christian  religion.  For  an  account  of  th« 
Adeiaidsmon,  the  Nazarenus,  the  Letters  to 
Serena,  the  Pantheiaticon,  and  the  other  irr^- 
ligioua  worka  of  this  author,  with  the  excellent 
answers  that  have  been  made  to  them,  see  his 
Life  in '  the  General  Dictionary,  or  rather  in 
Chauffepied*s  Supplement  to  Bayle^s  Diction- 
ary,  entitled,  Nouveau  Dictionnure  Historiqne 
et  Critique,  aa  thia  author  baa  not  only  trai^ 
lated  the  articlea  added  to  Bayle*a  Dictionary 
by  the  English  editors  of  that  work,  but  has 
augmented  and  improved  them  by  several  in- 
teresting anecdotea  drawn  from  the  literary 
hiatory  of  the  Continent 

*  (O  Lord    Herbert  did   not   pretend  to 
deny  the  divinity  of  the  Goapel ;  he  even  do- 
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tained,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
ma  nkind  ;•    and  Charles  Blount,  who    composed  a  book,  entitled,  The 
Ora  cles  of  Reason,  and  in  the  year  1 693  died  by  his  own  hand/ 
vuinf,  Rnggeri,         XXIII.    Infidelity,   and   even  Atheism,  showed  them- 
liMsyniki,  selves  also   on    the    continent  during   this    century.     In 

Knutxen.  France,  Julius  Caesar  Vanini,  the  author  of  two  books,  the 

one  entitled  the  Amphitheatre  of  Providence,'  and  the  other  Dialogues 


clared  that    he   bad   no   intention  to   attack 
Christianity,  whieli  he  callt  in  express  terms, 
the  best  religion,  and  which,  accoi-ding  to  his 
own    confession,  tends  to  establish    the   five 
great  articles  of  that  universal,  sufficient,  and 
absolutely  perfect  religion,  which  he  pretends 
to  deduce  from  reason  and  nature.     But  not- 
withstanding these  fair  professions,  his  lord- 
ship loses  DO  occasion  of  throwing  out  insi- 
nuations against  all  revealed  religion,  as  ab- 
solutely uncertain,  and  of  little  or   no  use. 
But  this  same  deist,  who  was  the  first,  and, 
indeed,  the  least  contemptible  of  that  tribe  in 
England,  has   left  upon   record   one  of  the 
strongest  instances  of  fanaticism  and  absurdity 
that  pel  haps  ever  has  been  heard  of,  and  of 
which  he  himself  was  guilt?.     This  instance 
in  preserved  in  a  manuscript  life  of  Lord  Her- 
bert, drawn   op  from  memorials  penned  by 
bimselt^  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  of  distinction,  and  is  as  follows : 
that  lord  having  finished  his  book  De  Yeritate, 
apprehended  that  he  should  meet  with  mueh 
opposition,  and  was,  consequently,  dubious  for 
•ome  time  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  suppress  it.     **■  Being  thus  doubtful,*^  says 
his  lordsliip,  **  in  my  chamber  (at  Paris,  where 
be  was  ambassador,  in  the  year  1624),  one  fair 
day  in  the  tunimer,  my  casement  being  open 
towards  the  soath,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and 
no  wind  stirring,  1  took  my  book  De  Yeritate 
in   njy  hands,  and    kneeling    on    my  knees, 
devoutly  said  these  words:    O  thou  eternal 
God,  author  of  this  light  that  now  shines  upon 
IDC,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations,  I  do 
beseech   thee,  of  thine  infinite  goodness,  to 
pu^on  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought 
to  make  :  1  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether 
1  shall  publish  this  book  ;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory 
I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  prom  hea- 
VKN ;  if  n  Jt,  1  shall  suppress  it.**   What  docs 
the  reader  now  think  of  this'  comer-stone  of 
Deism,  who  demands  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion from  Heaven  in  favour  of  a  book  that  was 
dengoed  to  prove  all  revelation  uncertain  *and 
useless  ?  But  the  abauidity  does  not  end  here, 
for  our  deist  not  only  sought  for  this  revela- 
tion, but  also  obtained  it,  if  we  are  to  believe 
him.    **  I  had  no  sooner,*'  says  he,  **  spoken 
these  words,  but  a  loud,  though  yet  gentle 
Doiao  came  forth  from  the  heavens,  for  it  was 
like  nothing  on  earth,  which  did  so  cheer  and 
comfort  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  grant- 
ed.**    Rare  credulity  this,  in  an  unbeliever ! 
hot  these  gentlemen  can  believe  even  against 
reason  when  it  answers  their  porpose.     His 
lordship  continues,  ^  I'liis,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  i  protest,  before  the  Eternal  God, 


is  true ;  neither  am  I  superstitioosly  deceived 
herein,**  &c.  See  Leland's  Yiew  of  the  Dcis- 
tical  Writers,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  470,  &c 

«  This  is  sufficiently  known  to  those  ^ho 
have  perused  Ijord  Herbert's  book  De  Cau&is 
Enorum,  as  also  his  celebrated  work,  De  Re- 
ligione  Gentilium.  This  author  is  generally 
considered  as  the  chief  or  founder  of  the  scot 
or  society  that  are .  called  Naturalists,  from 
their  attachment  to  natural  religion  alone. 
See  Amoldi  Hisloria  Kcrlesiaslica  et  Hseret. 
part  ii.  p.  1081.  The  peculiar  tenets  of  this 
famous  Deist  have  been  refuted  by  Mussus 
and  Kortholt,  two  German  divines  of  eminent 
learning  and  abilities.  —  (^  Gassendi  also 
composed  an  answer  to  Lord  Herbert*s  book 
De  Yeritste.  In  England  it  was  refuted  by 
Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  in  a  treatise  entitled. 
More  Reasons  for  the  Cliristian  Religion,  and 
No  Reasons  against  it.  Mr.  Ix)cke,  in  his 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  shows  with 
great  perspicuity  and  force  of  evidence,  that 
the  Five  Articles  of  Natural  Religion  pro- 
posed by  this  noble  author,  are  not,  as  he  re- 
presents them.  Common  Notices,  clearly  in- 
scribed by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  minds  of 
all  men,  and  that  a  Divine  Revelation  is  ne- 
cessary to  indicate,  develop,  and  enforce  them. 
Dr.  Whitby  has  also  treated  the  same  matter 
amply  in  his  learned  work,  entitled.  The  Ne- 
cessity and  Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, by  reason  of  the  Corraptions  of  the 
principles  of  Natural  Religion  among  the  Jews 
and  Heathens,  Bvo,  1705. 

'  See  Chauffepied,  Nonveau  Dictionnaire 
Historiqno  et  Grit.,  though  this  author  has 
omitted  the  mention  of  this  gentleman*s  un- 
happy fate,  out  of  a  regard,  no  doubt,  to  bis 
illustrious  family.  99^  Mr.  ChanfliBpied  has 
done  no  more  than  translated  the  article 
Charles  Blount,  from  that  of  the  English  con- 
tinuators  of  Bayle. 

f  (t>  This  book  was  published  at  Lyons  in 
the  year  1615,  was  approved  by  the  clergy  and 
magistrates  of  that  city,  and  contains  many 
things  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  atheis- 
tical principles.  Its  title  is  as  follows  :  Am- 
phitheatrum  Eternie  Providenti*,  Divino- 
Magicum,  Christiano-Physicum,  Astrologico- 
Catholicum,  ad  versus  Yeteres  Philosophos, 
Atheos,  Epicureos,  Pcripatcticos,  Stoicos,  &o. 
This  book  has  been  estee«ued  innocent  by  se- 
veral writers,  impious  by  others;  but,  in  our 
judgment,  it  would  have  escaped  reproach, 
had  Yanini  published  none  of  his  other  pro- 
ductions, since  the  impieties  it  may  contain, 
according  to  the  intention  of  its  author,  are 
carefully  concealed.     This  is  by  no  means  the 
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concerning  Nature,**  was  publicly  burnt  at  Toulouse  in  the  year  1629,  as 
an  impious  and  obstinate  atheist.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that 
several  learned  and  respectable  writers  consider  this  unhappy  man  rather 
as  a  victim  to  bigotry  and  envy,  than  as  a  martyr  to  impiety  and  atheism  ; 
and  maintain,  that  neither  his  life  nor  his  writings  were  so  absurd  or  blas- 
phemous as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  despiser  of  God  and 
religion.^  But  if  Vanini  had  his  apologists,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case 
of  Cosmo  Ruggeri,  a  native  of  Florence,  whose  atheism  was  as  imprudent 
as  it  was  impious,  and  who  died  in  the .  inost  desperate  sentiments  of  irre- 
ligion  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1615,  declaring  that  he  looked  upon  all  the 
accounts  that  had  been  given  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of 
evil  spirits,  as  idle  dreams.^  Casimir  Leczynski,  a  Polish  knight,  was 
capitally  punished,  suffering  death  at  Warsaw,  in  the  year  1689,  for 
denying  the  being  and  providence  of  God ;  but  whether  or  no  this 
accusation  was  well  founded,  can  only  be  known  by  reading  his  trial,  and 
examining  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  evidence  that  was  produced 
against  him.^  In  Germany,  a  senseless  and  fanatic  sort  of  man,  called 
Matthew  Knutzen,  a  native  of  Holstein,  attempted  to  found  a  new  sect, 
whose  members,  lajring  aside  all  consideration  of  God  and  religion,  were  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience  alone,  and  from  thence  were 
to  assume  the  title  of  Conscientiarians.  But  this  wrong-headed  sectary 
was  easily  obliged  to  abandon  his  extravagant  undertakings ;  and  thus  his 
idle  attempt  came  to  nothing.* 

XXIV.  The  most  acute  and  eminent  of  the  Atheists  of 
this  century,  w^hose  system  represented  the  Supreme 
Author  of  all  things  as  a  Being  bound  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws 
of  necessity  or  fate,  was  Benedict  Spinoza,  a  Portuguese  Jew.  This  man, 
who  died  at  the  Hague  in  1677,  observed,  in  his  conduct,  the  rules  of 
wisdom  and  probity,  much  better  than  many  who  profess  themselves 
Christians,  nor  did  he  ever  endeavour  to  pervert- the  sentiments,  or  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  or  to  inspire  in  his  discourse  a 
contempt  of  religion  or  virtue."     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  his  writings. 


Benedict  Spinoia. 


case  of  the  book  mentioned  in  the  following 
note.  • 

^  (^  This  book,  eoncerning  the  SecreU  of 
Queen  Nature,  the  Goddess  of  Mortals,  was 
published  with  this  suspicious  title  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  ]616,  and  contains  glaring  marks  of 
impiety  and  atheism ;  and  yet  it  was  published 
with  the  king*s  permission,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris. 
This  scandalous  negligence  or  ignorance  is  un- 
accountable in  such  a  reverend  body.  The 
Jesuit  Garasse  pretends  that  the  foculty  was 
deceived  by  Vanioi,  who  substituted  another 
treatise  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
approved.  See  a  wretched  book  of  Garasse, 
entitled,  Doctrine  Curieuse,  p.  998 ;  as  also 
Dui-and,  Vie  do  Vanini,  p.  116. 

*  See  Budasus,  Theses  do  Atheismo  et  Bn- 
perslitione,  p.  1 20.  The  author  of  the  Apologia 
pro  Yanino,  which  appeared  in  Holland,  in 
the  year  1 7 1 2,  U  Peter  Frederick  Arp,  a  leani- 
ed  lawyer,  who  in  his  Feria;  fl»ti vales  sen 
Scriptorum  suorum  Uistoria,  p.  28,  has  pro^ 
mised  a  new  edition  of  this  Apology,  with 
considerable  additions.  Wc  may  also  place 
among  the  defenders  of  Vanini,  the  learned 


EUias  Frederick  Heiskcr,  in  his  Apologia  pro 
Medicis,  sect  zviii.  p.  93. 

J  See  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  at  the  article 
Ruggeri. 

^  See  the  German  work  of  Arnold,  en« 
titled  Kircbcn-und-Kftzcr  Historie,  p.  1077« 
There  was  formerly,  in  the  fiimous  library  of 
Uffvnbach,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  trial  of  Lecsynski,  jind 
a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  against  him. 

^  See  MoUeri  Cimbria  Literala,  torn.  i.  p. 
304;  and  Isagoge  ad  Historiam  Chersonet. 
Cinbr.  part  iu  cap.  vi.  sect.  viii.  p.  164;  La 
Croze,  Entieticns  sur  divers  sojets  d'Histoire, 
p.  400. 

"  The  life  of  Spinoza  has  been  accurately 
written  by  Golems,  whose  performance  wm 
published  at  the  Hague,  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1706.  But  a  more  ample  and  circumatantial 
account  of  this  singular  man  has  been  given 
by  Lenglei  du  Fresnoy,  and  is  pro6xed  to 
Boulainvilliers*  Exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza,  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
under  the  title  of  Brusaels,  in  l2mo,  in  the 
year  1731.  See  also  Baylo's  Dictionary,  at 
the  article  Spinoza,     e^  Lcnglct  du  Fresnoy 
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more  especially  in  those  that  were  published  after  his  death,  he  maintains 
openly,  that  God  and  the  universe  are  one  and  the  same  Being,  and  that 
all  things  happen  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  law  of  nature,  t.  e.  of  an 
alUcomprehending  and  infinite  Being,  that  exists  and  acts  by  an  invincible 
necessity.  This  doctrine  leads  directly  to  consequences  equally  impious  and 
absurd ;  for  if  tlie  principle  now  mentioned  be  true,  each  individual  is  his 
own  God,  or,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  universal  Deity,  and  is,  therefore, 
impeccable  and  perfect.^  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  Spinoza  was 
seduced  into  this  monstrous  system  by  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  of  which 
he  was  a  passionate  admirer,  and  which  was  the  perpetual  subject  of  his 
meditation  and  study.  Having  adopted  that  general  principle,  about  which 
philosophers  of  all  sects  are  agreed,  that  all  realities  are  possessed  by  the 
Deity  in  the  most  eminent  degree ;  -and  having  added  to  this  principle,  as 
equally  evident,  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes,  that  there  are  only  two  reali- 
ties in  nature,  thought  and  extension,  the  one  essential  to  spirit,  and  the 
other  to  matter ;  °  the  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he  should 
attribute  to  the  Deity  both  these  realities,  even  thought  and  extension,  in 
an  eminent  degree ;  or,  in  other  words,  should  represent  them  as  infinite 
and  immense  in  God.  Hence  the  transition  seemed  easy  enough  to  that 
enormous  system,  which  confounds  God  with  the  universe,  represents 
them  as  one  and  the  same  Being,  and  supposes  only  one  substance  from 
whence  all  things  proceed  and  into  which  they  all  return.  It  is  natural  to 
observe  here,  what  even  the  friends  of  Spinoza  are  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that  this  system  is  neither  attended  with  that  luminous  perspicuity  nor 
that  force  of  evidence  that  are  proper  to  make  proselytes.     It  is  too  dark, 


republished  the  work  of  Colerus,  and  added 
to  it  MTentl  anecdotes  and  circumstancea  bor- 
rowed from  a  Life  of  Spinoza,  written  by  an 
iA&moui  profligate,  whoae  name  waa  Lucaa, 
and  who  {Nractiaed  phyaic  at  the  Hague.  See 
below,  p.  '281,  note»*  and.' 

■*  The  learned  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotbeca 
OntOLf  lib.  ▼.  part  iil.  p.  119,  and  Jcnichen, 
in  his  Hiatoria  Spinozismi  Lehuhofiani,  p.  58 
—7*2,  have  given  ua  an  ample  list  of  the  writers 
who  have  refuted  the  aystem  of  Spinoza.    The 
real  opinion  which  thia  aubtle  aopbist  enter* 
tained  concerning  the  Deity,  ia  to  be  learned 
in   bia  Ethics,  that  were  publiahed  after  hia 
death,  and  not  in  hia  Tractatua  Theologico- 
Politiens,  which  was  printed  during  hia  life. 
For  in  this  latter  treatiae  he  reaaona  like  one 
who  waa  peraoaded  that  there  exista  an  e\ay 
nal  Deity,  diatinct  from  matter  and  the  uni* 
▼enc,  who  has  sent  upon  earth  a  religion  de^ 
signed  to  form  men  to  the  practice  of  bene- 
▼olence  and  justice,  and  has  confirmed  that  re- 
ligion by  events  of  a  wonderful  and  astonish- 
ing, though  not  of  a  supernatural  kind.    But 
in  bis  Ethics  he  throws  off  the  mask,  explains 
clearly  bis  sentiments,  and  endcarours  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  Deity  ia  nothing  more  than 
the  nniTSffse,  producing  a  aeriea  of  necesaary 
moTementa  or  acts,  in  consequence  of  its  own 
intrinsic,  immutable,  and  irresistible  energy. 
This  diversity  of  sentiment  that  appears  in  Uie 
diffisrent  productions  of  Spinoza,  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  those  who,  forming  the  estimate 
of  his  ayatem  from  the  Tractatua  Tbcologico- 
Politicus  alone,  pronounce  it  Icsa  pernicious. 


and  its  author  less  impious,  than  they  are  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  how  shall  thia  diversity  be  sccounted 
for.^  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Spinoza  proceed- 
ed to  atheism  by  gradual  steps,  or  is  it  rather 
more  probable,  that,  during  his  life,  he  pru- 
dently concealed  his  real  sentiments  ?  Which 
of  these  two  is  the  case,  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine; it  appears,  however,  from  testimonies 
every  way  worthy  of  credit,  that  he  never, 
during  his  whole  life,  either  made,  or  attempt- 
ed to  make,  converts  to  irrcligion  :  never  said 
any  thing  in  public  that  tended  to  encourage 
disrespectful  sentiments  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, or  of  the  worship  that  is  due  to  him ; 
nay,  it  is  well  known,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
when  subjects  of  a  religious  nature  were  inci- 
dentally treated  in  the  course  of  conversation 
where  he  was  present,  he  always  expressed 
himself  with  the  utmost  decency  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  often  with  an  air  of  piety  and  serious- 
ness that  was  more  adapted  to  edify  than  to 
give  offence.  See  Des  Maizeauz,  Vie  de  M. 
do  S.  Evremond,  p.  117,  tom.  i.  of  his  works. 
This  appears  also  evident  from  the  Letters 
that  are  published  in  his  posthumous  works. 

<>  (O-  The  hypothesis  of  Des  Csrtes  is  not, 
perhaps,  represented  with  sufficient  accuracy 
and  precision,  by  saying  that  be  looked  upoi^ 
thought  ns  essential  to  spirit,  and  extension  as 
essential  to  matter;  since  it  is  well  known, 
that  this  philosopher  considered  thought  as  the 
very  essence  or  substance  of  the  soul,  and  ex- 
tension as  the  very  essence  and  substance  of 
matter. 
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too  intricate,  to  allure  man  from  the  belief  of  those  truths  relating  to  tlie 
Deity»  which  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  are 
perpetually  enforcing  on  the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  the  followers  of 
Spinoza  tell  us,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  rather  by  the  suggestions  of  a 
certain  sense,  than  by  the  investigations  of  reason,  that  his  doctrine  is  to 
be  comprehended  ;  and  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  easily  misunder- 
stood even  by  persons  of  the  greatest  sagacity  and  penetration.'  The 
disciples  of  Spinoza  assume  the  denomination  of  Pantheists,  choosing 
rather  to  derive  their  distinctive  title  from  the  nature  of  their  doctrine, 
than  from  the  name  of  their  master.  <i  The  most  noted  members  of  this 
strange  sect  were  a  physician,  whose  name  was  Lewis  Meier,'  a  person 


'  There  is  certainly  no  man  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  chuactef  of  Bajle,  as  to 
think  him  void  of  discemmeot  and  sagadty  ; 
and  yet  this  most  subtle  metaphysician  has 
been  accused  by  the  followers  of  Spinoza,  of 
misunderstanding  and  misrepresenting  the  doc- 
trine of  that  Pantheist,  and  consequently  of 
answering  it  with  very  little  solidity.  See 
Bayle*s  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Spinoza. 
This  charge  is  brought  against  Bayle,  with  pe- 
culiar seTcrity,  by  I/.  Meier,  in  his  Preface  to 
the  Posthumous  Works  of  Spinoza,  in  which, 
after  complaining  of  the  luisrepresentations 
that  have  been  given  of  the  opinions  of  that 
writer,  he  pretends  to  maintain,  that  his  sys- 
tem was,  in  every  point,  conformable  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Boulainvilliers  also, 
another  of  Spinoza*s  commentators  and  advo- 
cates, declares,  in  his  preface  to  a  book,  whose 
perfidious  title  is  mentioned  below  in  note,* 
that  all  the  antagonists  of  that  famous  Jew 
either  ignorantly  misunderstood,  or  maliciously 
perverted  his  true  doctrine ;  his  words  are : 
Lcs  Refutations  de  Spinoza  m'ont  induit  k 
juger,  ou  que  les  auteurs  n^avoient  pas  voulu 
mettre  la  doctrine,  quMls  combattent,  dans 
une  Evidence  sufiSsante,  ou  quails  Tavoient 
mal  entendue,  p.  153. — But  now,  if  this  be 
true,  if  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  be  not  only  far 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  but 
also  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  liable  to 
be  mistaken  and  misrepresented  by  men  of  the 
most  acute  parts  and  the  most  eminent  abilities, 
what  is  the  roost  obvious  conclusion  dedudble 
from  this  fact?  It  is  plainly  this,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Spinoaists,  whose  sect  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  very  numerous  in  Europe,  have 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  that  famous  atheist,  not 
so  much  firom  a  conviction  of  its  truth  founded 
on  an  examination  of  its  intricate  contents,  as 
from  the  pleasure  they  take  in  a  system  that 
promises  impunity  to  all  transgresnoni  that  do 
not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
law,  and  thus  let  loose  the  reins  to  every 
irregular  appetite  and  passion.  For  it  would  be 
senseless,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  imagine, 
that  the  pretended  multitude  of  the  Spino- 
zists,  many  of  whom  never  once  dreamed  of 
exercising  their  minds  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
or  accustoming  them  to  philosophical  discus- 
sion, should  all  accurately  comprehend  a  sys- 
tem, which,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 


'has  escaped  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  the 
greatest  geniuses. 

*>  Toland,  unable  to  purchase  himself  a 
dinner,  composed  and  published,  in  order  to 
supply  the  diarp  demands  of  hunger,  an  in- 
famous and  impious  book  under  the  following 
title:  Pantheisticon;  8ive,Foi-mukBoelebrandse 
Societatis  Socraticse,  in  Tres  Particulas  di  visse : 
quae  Panlheistarum,  sive  sodalium  continent, 
1.  Mores  et  Axiomata;  2.  Numen  et  Philo- 
sophiam;  3.  Libertatem  et  non  fidlentem 
le^rcm  neque  fidlendam,  &c.  The  design  of 
this  b,ook,  which  was  published  in  8vo.  at 
Jjondon,  in  the  year  1720,  appears  by  the  title. 
It  was  intended  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  licen- 
tious morals  and  principles  of  his  brethren  the 
Pantheists,  under  the  fictitious  description  of 
a  Socratieal  Society,  which  they  are  repre- 
sented as  holding  in  all  the  places  where  they 
are  dispersed.  In  the  Socratieal,  m-  rather 
Bacchanalian  Society,  described  in  this  perni- 
cious work,  the  president  and  members  are  said 
to  converse  freely  on  several  subjects.  There 
is  also  a  Form  or  Liturgy  read  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  oflkiates  as  priest,  and  is  answered 
by  the  assembly  in  suitable  .responses.  He 
recommends  earnestly  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  the  care  of  truth,  liberty,  and  health ; 
exhorts  them  to  guard  against  supentition, 
that  is  religion ;  and  reads  aloud  to  them,  by 
way  of  Lesson,  certain  select  paanges  out  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca,  which  seem  to  favour  irre- 
ligion.  His  colleagues  promise  solemnly  to 
conform  themselves  to  his  injunctions  and  ex- 
hortations. Sometimes  the  whole  fratervtty 
is  so  animated  with  enthusiasm  and  joy,  that 
they  all  raise  their  voices  together,  and  sing 
certain  verses  out  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets, 
that  are  suitable  to  the  laws  and  principles  of 
their  sect  See  Des  Maixeaux,  life  of  John 
Toland,  p.  77;  Biblioth^ue  Angloite,  torn, 
viii.  p.  ii.  285.  If  the  Pantheistical  commu- 
nity be  really  such  as  it  is  here  Represented,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  duty  of  wise  and  good  men 
to  dispute  with  or  refute  its  members,  as  it  is 
the  business  of  the  civil  msgisUrate  to  prevent 
such  licentious  and  turbulent  spirits  from 
troubling  the  order  of  soeiety,  and  seducing 
honest  citizens  from  their  religious  principles, 
and  the  duties  of  thdr  respective  stations. 

'  This  Meier  was  the  person  who  translated 
into  Latin  the  pieces  that  Spinoza  had  com- 
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called  Lucas,"  Count  Boulainvilliers,*  and  some  others,  equally  contempt- 
ible  on  account  of  their  sentiments  and  morals. 

XXV.  The  progressive  and  flourishing  state  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  abundantly 
known ;  and  we  see  the  effects,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
efforts  then  made  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  No  branch  of  litera- 
ture seemed  to  be  neglected.  Logic,  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  and 
rhetoric ;  in  a  word,  all  the  sciences  that  belong  to  the  respective  pro- 


The  tcience*  cul- 
tivated and  im- 
proved. 


poeed  in  the  Dutch  langti»ge;  who  aausted 
him  ID  his  last  moments,  after  having  attempt- 
ed, in  vain,  to  remove  his  disorder ;  and  who 
published  his  Posthumous  Works  with  a  Pre- 
face, in  which,  with  great  impudence  ard  little 
success,  he  endesvours  to  prove,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Spinoza  differs  in  nothing  from  that 
of  the  Go»peI.  Meier  is  also  the  author  of  a 
well-known  treatise,  thus  entitled,  Philoso- 
phiaScriptnisB  Interprea,  Elentheropolo,  1666, 
in  4to,  in  which  the  pierit  and  authority  of  the 
sacred  writings  are  examined  hy  the  dictates 
of  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Meier. 

■  Laeas  was  a  physician  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  as  famous  for  what  he  called  his  Quint- 
essences, as  he  wss  infamous  on  account  of 
the  profligacy  of  his  morals.  lie  left  behind 
him  a  Life  of  Spinoza,  from  whence  Lenglet 
dn  Fiesnoy  took  all  the  additions  that  be 
made  to  the  Life  of  that  atheist,  written  by 
Colerus.  He  also  composed  a  work  which  is 
still  handed  about,  and  bought  at  an  extrava- 
gant price,  by  those  in  whose  judgment  rarity 
and  impiety  are  equivalent  'to  merit.  This 
work  is  entitled,  L*Eq»rit  de  Spinoza,  and  sui^ 
passes  infinitely,  in  atheistical  profiuieness,even 
those  productions  of  Spinoza  that  are  looked 
upon  as  the  most  pernicious ;  so  far  this  miser- 
able writer  lost  sightofevery  dictate  of  prudence, 
and  triumphed  even  over  the  restraint  of  shame. 

'  This  fertile  and  copious,  but  paradoxical 
and  inconsiderate  writer,  is  abundantly  known 
by  his  various  productions  relating  to  the  his- 
tory and  politick  state  of  the  French  nation, 
by  a  certain  prolix  fable,  entitled,  The  Life  of 
Mahomet,  and  by  the  adverse  turns  of  fortune 
that  pursued  him.  His  character  was  so  made 
up  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  that 
he  is  almost  equally  chargeable  with  supersti- 
tion and  atheism :  for  though  he  acknow- 
ledged no  other  Deity  than  the  universe  or 
nature,  yet  he  looked  upon  Mahomet  as  au- 
thorised by  a  divine  commission  to  instruct 
mankind ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
fate  of  nations  and  the  destiny  of  individuals 
could  be  foreknown  by  an  attentive  observft> 
tion  of  the  stark  Thus  the  man  was,  at  the 
same  time,  an  atheist  and  an  astrologer. 
Now  this  medley  of  a  man  was  greatly  con- 
cerned, in  consequence,  fonooth,  of  his  ardent 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  to  see  the  admirable 
doctrine  of  Spinoza  so  generally  misunder- 
stood, and  therefore  he  formed  the  laudable 
design  of  expounding,  illustrating,  and  accom- 
modating it,  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the 


doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  books  of  piety, 
to  ordinary  capacities.  This  design  indeed, 
he  executed,  but  not  so  fortunately  for  his 
mister  as  he  might  fondly  imagine ;  sinee  it 
appeared  most  evidently,  from  his  own  account 
of  the  system  of  Spinoza,  that  Bayle,  and  the 
other  writers  who  had  represented  his  doctrine 
as  repugnant  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  rea- 
son, and  utterly  destructive  of  all  religion,  had 
judged  rightly,  and  were  neither  misled  by 
Ignorance  nor  temerity.  In  short,  the  book 
of  Doulainvilliers  set  the  atheism  and'impiety 
of  Spinoza  in  a  much  more  clear  and  striking 
light  than  ever  they  had  appeared  before. 
This  infiunous  book,  which  was  worthy  of 
etenial  oblivion,  was  published  by  Lenglet  da 
Frcsnoy,  who,  that  it  might  be  bought  with 
avidity,  and  read  without  reluctance,  prefixed 
to  it  tlie  attracting,  but  perfidious  title,  of  A 
Refutation  of  the  Errors  of  Spinoza,  adding 
indeed  to  it  some  separate  pieces,  to  which  this 
title  may,  in  some  measure,  be  thought  appli- 
cable ;  the  whole  title  runs  thus :  Refutation 
des  Erreurs  de  Benott  de  Spinoza,  par  M.  de 
F^n^lon,  Archev^ue  de  Cambray,  par  le 
Pen  Lamy,  B^n^dictin,  et  par  M.  le  Comto 
de  Boulainvilliers ;  ayec  la  Vie  do  Spinoza, 
^crite  par  Jean  Colerus,  ministre  de  TEglise 
Luth6rienne  de  la  Uayo,  augment^e  de  beau- 
coup  de  partieularit^  tir^  d^une  Vie  Mann- 
scrite  de  ce  Philosophe,  fait  par  nn  de  ses 
Amis  (this  friend  was  Lucas,  the  atheistical 
physician  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note), 
a  Bruxelles,  ches  Francois  Foppens  1731,  in 
12mo.  Here  we  see  the  poison  and  the  anti- 
dote joined  together,  but  the  latter  perfidiously 
distributed  in  a  manner  and  measure  every 
way  insufficient  to  remove  the  noxious  effects 
of  the  former :  in  a  word,  the  wolf  is  shut  up 
with  the  sheep.  The  account  and  defence  of 
the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  given  by  Boulaio- 
villiers  under  the  insidious  title  of  a  Refuta- 
tion, takes  up  the  greatest  part  of  this  book, 
and  is  placed  first  and  not  the  last  In  order,  as 
the  title  would  insinuate.  Besides,  the  whole 
contents  of  this  motley  collection  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  title ;  for  at  the  end  of  it 
we  find  a  Latin  Treatise,  entitled,  Certamen 
Philosophicum  propugnatK  Yeritatis  divinse  et 
naturalis,  adversus  Jo.  Bredenbuigii  principia, 
in  fine  anneza.  This  philosophical  contro- 
versy contains  a  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Spinoza,  by  Brodenburg ;  and  a  Refutation  of 
that  Defence  by  Isaac  Orobio,  a  learned  Jew- 
ish physician  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  first 
published  in  8ro,  in  the  yeer  1703. 
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vinces  of  reason,  experience,  moderation,  genius,  memory,  and  imagina- 
tion, were  cultivated  and  improved  with  remarkable  success  throughout 
the  Christian  world.  While  the  learned  men  of  this  happy  period  disco- 
vered such  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  science,  their  zeal  was  both  in- 
flamed and  directed  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  rarest  geniuses  that  ever 
arose  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  was  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam,  who  towards  the  coinmencement  of  this  century,  opened  the 
paths  that  lead  to  true  philosophy  in  his  admirable  works."  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  indeed,,  that,  the  rules  he  prescribes  to  direct  the  researches 
of  the  studious,  are  not  all  practicable,  amidst  the  numerous  prejudices 
and  impediments  to  which  the  most  zealous  inquiries  are  exposed  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  it  appears  plainly  that  this  great  man,  to  whose 
elevated  and  comprehensive  genius  all  things  seemed  easy,  was  at  certain 
times  so  far  carried  away  by  the  vastness  of  his  conceptions  as  to  require 
from  the  application  and  abilities  of  men  more  than  they  were  capable  of 
performing,  and  to  desire  the  end  without  always  examining  whether  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  were  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con« 
fessed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  improvements  in  learning  and  of  the  pro- 
gress in  science  that  were  made  in  Europe  during  this  century,  was  owing 
to  the  counsels  and  directions  of  this  extraordinary  man.  This  is  more 
especially  true  of  the  improvements  that  were  made  in  natural  philosophy, 
to  which  noble  science  Bacon  did  such  important  service,  as  is  done 
sufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal.  He  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  been  led  blindfold  by  the  dubious  authority  of  traditionary  systems, 
and  the  uncertain  directory  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture.  He  led  them 
to  Nature,  that  they  might  consult  that  oracle  directly  and  near  at  hand, 
and  receive  her  answers ;  and,  by  the  introduction  of  experimental  inquiry, 
he  placed  philosophy  upon  a  new  and  solid  basis.  It  was  thus,  undoubtedly, 
that  he  removed  the  prejudices  of  former  times,  which  led  men  to  consider 
all  human  knowledge  as  circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  Greek  and 
Latin  erudition,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  elegant  and  liberal 
arts ;  and  thus,  in  the  vast  regions  of  nature,  he  opened  scenes  of  instruc- 
tion and  science,  which,  although  hitherto  unknown  or  disregarded,  were 
infinitely  more  noble  and  sublime,  and  much  more  productive  of  solid 
nourishment  to  the  minds  of  the  wise,  than  that  kind  of  learning  that  was 
in  vogue  before  his  time. 

More  ecpedaiij  XXVI.  It  is  remarkable,  in  general,  that  the  sciences 
the  mathematici.  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  were 
carried  in  this  century,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  such  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  that  they  seemed  to  rise,  all  of  a  sudden,  from  the  puny  weak- 
ness of  infancy  to  a  state  of  full  maturity.  There  is  certainly  no  sort  of 
comparison  between  the  philosophers,  mathematicians,  and  astronomers,  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  former  look  like  pigmies 
when  compared  with  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  latter.  At  the  head  of 
these  latter  appears  Galileo,  the  ornament  of  natural  science  in  Italy,  who 
was  encouraged,  in  his  astronomical  researches  and  discoveries,  by  the 
munificence  and  protection  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany/     After  this 


*  More  eipecially  in  hi*  Treatise  De  Digni- 
tate  €t  Augmentis  Scicntiarum,  and  in  his 
Novum  Oi^ganum.  See  the  Life  of  that  great 
luRQ  that  i«  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  his 
Works,  published  by  Millar,  in  four  volumes 
in  folio;  Bibliotb.  Britan.  torn.  xv.  p.  128.  In 
Mr.  MalleCs  Life  of  Bacon  thero  is  a  particular 


and  interating  account  of  his  noble  attempt 
to  reform  the  miserable  philosophy  that  pre- 
vailed before  his  time.  See  aiso  Voltaire,  JA6- 
langes  de  Litt^rature,  &c.,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Works,  chap.  xiv.  p.  225. 

*  See  Ueuman^s  Acta Philosoph.  part  XIV. 
p.  261 ;  part  XV.  p.  467 ;  part  XVII.  p.  803. 
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arose,  in  France,  Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi,  who  left  behind  them  a  great 
number  of  eminent  disciples ;  in  Denmark,  Tycho  Brahe ;  in  England, 
Boyle  and  Newton ;  in  Germany,  Kepler,  Hevelius,  and  Leibnitz  ;  and  in 
Switzerland,  the  two  Bemouilli.  These  philosophers  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, if  I  may  use  that  expression,  excited  such  a  spirit  of  emulation  in 
Europe,  and  were  followed  by  such  a  multitude  of  admirers  and  rivals, 
that,  if  we  except  those  countries  that  had  not  yet  emerged  from  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  there  was  scarcely  any  nation  that  could  not 
boast  of  possessing  a  profound  mathematician,  a  famous  astronomer,  or  an 
eminent  philosopher.  Nor  were  the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  however  distin- 
guished by  their  hereditary  zeal  for  the  sciences,  and  their  liberality  to 
the  learned,  the  only-  patrons  of  philosophy  at  this  time  ;  since  it  is  well 
known  that  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  Charles  II.  and 
Lewis  XIV.,  honoured  the  sciences,  and  those  that  cultivated  them,  with 
their  protection  and  encouragement.  It  is  to  the  munificence  of  these  two 
princes  that  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  owe  their  origin  and  establishment,  their  privileges,  honours,  and 
endowments;  and  that  we,  of  consequence,  are  indebted  for  the  interesting 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  these  two  learned  bodies,  the  end  of 
whose  institution  is  the  study  and  investigation  of  nature,  and  the  culture 
of  all  those  arts  and  sciences  that  lead  to  truth,  and  are  useful  to  man- 
kind.* These  establishments,  and  the  inquiries  they  w^ere  so  naturally 
adapted  to  encourage  and  promote,  proved  not  only  beneficial,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  the  civil  interests  of  mankind,  but  were  also  productive 
of  inestimable  advantages  to  the  cause  of  true  religion.  By  these  inquiries, 
the  empire  of  superstition,  which  is  always  the  bane  of  genuine  piety,  and 
often  a  source  of  rebellion  and  calamity  in  sovereign  states,  was  greatly 
shaken ;  by  them  the  fictitious  prodigies  that  had  so  long  held  miserable 
mortals  in  a  painful  state  of  servitude  and  terror,  were  deprived  of  their 
influence ;  by  them  natural  religion  was  built  upon  solid  foundations,  and 
illustrated  with  admirable  perspicuity  and  evidence  ;  as  by  them  the  infi- 
nite perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being  were  demonstrated  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  force  from  the  frame  of  the  imiverse  in  general,  and  also 
from  the  structure  of  its  various  parts. 

Hiatory  XXVIL  The  improvements  made  in  History,  and  more 

especially  the  new  degrees  of  light  that  were  thrown  upon 
the  ancient  history  of  the  church,  were  of  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of 
genuine  Christianity.  For  thus  the  original  sources  and  reasons  of  many 
absurd  opinions  and  institutions,  which  antiquity  and  custom  had  rendered 
sacred,  were  discovered  and  exposed  in  their  proper  colours ;  and  innumer- 
able errors  that  had  possessed  and  perplexed  the  anxious  spirits  of  the 
credulous  and  stiperstitious  multitude,  were  happily  deprived  of  their 
authority  and  influence.  Thus,  of  consequence,  the  cheerful  light  of 
Truth,  and  the  calm  repose  and  tranquillity  that  attend  it,  arose  upon  the 
minds  of  many,  and  human  life  was  delivered  from  the  crimes  that  hdve 
been  sanctified  by  superstition,  and  from  the  tumults  and  agitations  in 
which  it  has  so  often  involved  unhappy  mortals.     The  advantages  that 

*  Tbe  Uhtoij  of  tlie   Royal   Society   of  tcnellc.     The  reader  will  find  a  compariBon 

London  was  published  by  Dr.  Spratt,  in  4 to,  between  these  two  learned  bodies  in  the  fourth 

in  the  year  1722.*     See  the  Bibliotb.  An-  Tolume  of  the  Works  of  VolUire,  entitled, 

gloise,  torn.  xi.  p.  1.      The  History  of  the  Melanges  de  Litt^rature  et  de  Philosophio,  cap. 

Academy  of  Paris  has  been  composed  by  Fon-  xzvi  p.  317. 


*  O"  A  mnch  more  interesting  and  ample       been  composed  and  published  by  Dr.  Birch, 
history  of  this  respectable  Society  has  lately       its  learned  secretary. 
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flowed  from  the  improvement  of  historical  knowledge  are  both  innumerable 
and  inestimable.  By  this  many  pious  and  excellent  persons,  whom  ignor- 
ance or  malice  had  branded  with  the  ignominious  title  of  Heretics,  were 
delivered  from  reproach,  recovered  their  good  fame,  and  thus  were  secured 
against  the  malignity  of  superstition.  By  this  it  appeared,  that  many  of 
those  religious  controversies,  which  had  divided  nations,  Mends,  and 
families,  and  involved  so  often  sovereign  states  in  bloodshed,  rebellion,  and 
crimes  of  the  most  horrid  kind,  were  owing  to  the  most  trifling  and  con* 
temptible  causes,  to  the  ambiguity  and  obscurity  of  certain  theological 
phrases  and  terms,  to  superstition,  ignorance,  and  envy,  to  ghostly  pride 
and  ambition.  By  this  it  was  demonstrated  with  the  fullest  evidence,  that 
many  of  those  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  been  long  considered 
as  of  divine  institution,  were  derived  from  the  most  inglorious  sources, 
being  either  borrowed  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations, 
or  invented  with  a  design  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and  credulous,  or  dictated 
by  the  idle  visions  of  senseless  enthusiasm.  By  this  the  ambitious  intrigues 
of  the  bishops  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  who  by  perfidious  arts  had 
encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  usurped  a  considerable  part 
of  its  authority  and  revenues,  and  held  princes  in  subjection  to  their  yoke 
by  terrors  of  the  church,  were  brought  to  light.  And  to  mention  no  more 
instances,  it  was  by  the  lamp  of  History  that  those  councils,  whose  decrees 
had  so  long  been  regarded  as  infallible  and  sacred,  and  revered  as  the 
dictates  of  celestial  wisdom,  were  exhibited  to  the  attentive  observer  as 
assemblies  where  an  odious  mixture  of  ignorance  and  knavery  very  fre- 
quently presided.  Our  happy  experience,  in  these  latter  times,  furnishes 
daily  instances  of  the  salutary  effects  of  tliese  important  discoveries  on  the 
state  of  the  Christian  church,  and  on  the  condition  of  all  its  members. 
Hence  flow  that  lenity  and  moderation  that  are  mutually  exercised  by  those 
who  difler  from  one  another  in  their  religious  sentiments ;  that  prudence 
and  caution  that  are  used  in  estimating  opinions,  and  deciding  controversies ; 
that  protection  and  support  that  are  granted  to  men  of  worth,  when  attacked 
by  the  malice  of  bigotry ;  and  that  visible  diminution  of  the  errors,  frauds, 
crimes,  and  cruelties,  with  which  superstition  formerly  embittered  the 
pleasures  of  human  life,  and  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse. 
The  study  of  eio-  XXVI II.  Many  of  the  doctors  of  this  century  applied 
quence  and  the  thcmselvcs  with  eminent  success  to  the  study  of  H  ebre w 
anguaget.  ^^^  Greek  literature,  and  of  the  Oriental  languages  and 

antiquities.  And,  as  their  progress  in  these  kinds  of  erudition  was  rapid, 
so  in  many  instances  was  the  use  they  made  of  them  truly  excellent  and 
laudable.  For,  by  these  succours  they  were  enabled  to  throw  light  on 
many  difficult  passages  of  the  sacred  writings  that  had  been  ill  understood 
and  injudiciously  applied,  and  which  some  had  even  employed  in  supporting 
erroneous  opinions,  and  giving  a  plausible  colour  to  pernicious  doctrines. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  many  patrons  and  promoters  of  popular  notions, 
an'd  visionary  and  groundless  fancies,  were  deprived  of  the  fallacious  argu- 
ments by  which  they  maintained  their  errors.  It  cannot  also  be  denied, 
that  the  cause  of  religion  received  considerable  benefit  from  the  labours  of 
those,  who  either  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the 
Latin  language,  or  who,  beholding  with  emulation  the  example  of  the 
French,  employed  their  industry  in  improving  and  polishing  the  languages 
of  their  respective  countries.  For  it  must  be  evidently  both  honourable 
and  advantageous  to  the  Christian  church  to  have  always  in  its  bosom  men 
of  learning,  qualified  to  write  and  discourse  upon  theological  subjects  with 
precision,  elegance,  ease,  and  perspicuity,  that  so  the  ignorapt  and  perverse 
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may  be  allured  to  receive  instniction,  and  also  be  able  to  comprehend  with 
fiunlity  the  instractions  they  receive. 

The  law  of  nature  XXIX.  The  Tules  of  morality  and  practice,  which  were 
!•  studied  with  laid  down  in  the  sacred  writings  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
attenuon.  assumed  an  advantageous  form,  received  new  illustrations, 

and  were  supported  upon  new  and  solid  principles,  when  that  great  system 
of  law,  that  results  from  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of 
right  reason,  began  to  be  studied  with  more  diligence,  and  investigated 
with  more  accuracy  and  perspicuity  than  had  been  the  case  in  preceding 
ages.     In  this  sublime  study  of  the  law  of  nature  the  immortal  Grotius 
led  the  way,  in  his  excellent  book  Concerning  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace : 
and  such  was  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject,  that  his  labours 
excited  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  men  of.  the  most  eminent  genius  and 
abilities,'  who  turned  their  principal  attention  to  this  noble  science.     How 
much  the  labours  of  these  great  men  contributed  to  assist  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  both  in  their  discourses  and  writings  concerning  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  Christians,  may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the  books  of  a 
practical  kind  that  have  been  published  since  the  period  now  under  con* 
sideration,  with  those  that  were  in  vogue  before  that  time.     [^  There 
is  scarcely  a  discourse  upon  any  subject  of  Christian  morality,  how  incon- 
siderable soever  it  may  be,  that  does  not  bear  some  marks  of  the  improve- 
ment which  was  introduced  into  the  science  of  morals  by  those  great  men, 
who  studied  that  Science  in  the  paths  of  nature,  in  the  frame  and  constitu- 
tion of  rational  and  moral  beings,  and  in  the  relations  by  which  they  are 
rendered  members  of  one  great  family,  under  the  inspection  and  govern- 
ment of  one  common  and  universal  parent.^]     It  is  unquestionably  certain, 
that  since  this  period  the  dictates  of  natural  law,  and  the  duties  of  Christian 
morality,  have  been  more  accurately  defined ;  certain  evangelical  precepts, 
whose  nature  and  foundations  were  but  imperfectly  comprehended  in  the 
times  of  old,  more  clearly  iUustrated ;  the  superiority  which  distinguishes 
the  morality  of  the  gospel  from  that  course  of  duty  that  is  deducible  from 
the  mere  light  of  nature,  more  fully  demonstrated,  and  those  common 
notions  and  general  principles,  which  are  the  foundations  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  are  every  way  adapted  to  dispel  all  doubts  that  may  arise,  and  all 
controversies  that  may  be  started,  concerning  the  nature  of  evangelical 
righteousness  and  virtue,  established  with  greater  evidence  and  certainty. 
It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  impiety  of  those  infidels  who  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  maintain  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  sound  reason,  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  incon- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  civil  society,  adapted  to  enervate  the  minds, 
and  to  draw  men  off  from  the  business,  the  duties,  and  enjoyments  of 
life,*  has  been  much  more  triumphantly  refuted  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  state  of  the  XXX.  To  these  reflections  upon   the  state  of  learning 

p2lS!isirtic*"^  and  science  in  general,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a 
phiioiophr.  particular  and  separate  account  of  the  progress  and  revolu- 
tions of  philosophy  in  the  Christian  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  almost  all  the  European  philosophers  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  comprehended  the  Peripatetics,  and  the  other  the  Chemists, 
or  Fire-philosophers,  as  they  were  often  styled.     These  two  classes  con- 


*■  See  Adam.  Frid.  Glafey  Historia  Juris  scarcely  a  diacoune,'*  and  ending  with  "  Un{- 

NaiuTB ;  to  which  is  subjoined  his  Bibliotheca  venal  Parent,**  is  added  bj  the  translator. 

Juris  Natune  ct  Gentium.  *  Rouss.  Contr.  Soc. 

r  This  sentence,  beginning  with  "  There  b 
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tended  waimly  for  many  years  which  should  have  the  pre-eminence ;  and 
a  great  number  of  laboured  and  subtle  productions  were  published  during 
the  course  of  this  philosophical  contest.  The  Peripatetics  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  professorships  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  learning,  and  looked 
upon  all  such  as  presumed,  either  to  reject,  or  even  amend  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  as  objects  of  indignation,  little  less  criminal  than  traitors  and 
rebels.  It  is  however  observable  that  the  greatest  part  of  these  super- 
cilious and  persecuting  doctors,  if  we  except  those  of  the  academies  of 
Tubingen,  Altorf,  Juliers,  and  Leipsic,  were  less  attached  to  Aristotle 
himself  than  to  his  modem  interpreters  and  commentators.  The  Chemists 
spread  themselves  through  almost  all  Europe,  and  assumed  the  obscure  and 
ambiguous  title  of  Rosecrucian  Brethren,*  which  drew  at  first  some  deg^ree 
of  respect,  as  it  seemed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which 
were  a  cross  placed  upon  a  rose.  They  inveighed  against  the  Peripatetics 
with  a  singular  degree  of  bitterness  and  animosity,  represented  them  as 
corrupters  both  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  published  a  multitude  of 
treatises  against  them,  which  discovered  little  else  than  their  folly  and 
their  malice.  At  the  head  of  these  fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,^  a  native 
of  England,  and  a  man  of  surprising  genius :  Jacob  Behmen,  a  shoemaker, 
who  lived  at  Gorlitz  ;  and  Michael  Mayer.®  These  leaders  of  the  sect 
were  followed  by  John  Baptist  Helmont,  and  his  son  Francis,  Christian 
Knorrius  de  Rosenroth,  Kuhlilian,  Nollius,  Sperber,  and  many  others  of 
various  fame.  A  uniformity  of  opinion,  and  a  spirit  of  concord,  seem 
scarcely  possible  in  such  a  society  as  this.  For  as  a  great  part  of  its  doc- 
trine is  derived  from  certain  internal  feelings,  and  certain  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, which  can  neither  be  comprehended  nor  defined,  and  is  supported  by 
certain  testimonies  of  the  external  senses,  whose  reports  are  equally  illusory 
and  changeable ;  so  it  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  more  eminent  writers 


*  The  title  of  Roaecracians  evidently  denotes 
the  chemical  philotophen,  and  those  who 
blended  the  doctrines  of  religion  with  the 
secrets  of  chemistry.  The  denomination  itself 
is  drawn  from  the  science  oT  chemistry ;  and 
they  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liar language  of  the  chemists  can  understand 
its  true  signification  and  enci^gy.  It  is  not 
compounded,  as  many  imflgiue,  of  the  two 
words,  rosa  and  crux,  which  signify,  rose  and 
cross,  but  of  the  latter  of  these  words,  and  the 
Latin  word  ros,  which  signifies  dew.  Of  all 
natural  bodies,  dew  is  the  most  powerful  dis- 
solvent of  gold.  The  cross,  in  the  chemical 
style,  is  equivalent  to  light;  because  the  figure 
of  the  cross,  X,  exhibits,  at  the  same  time, 
the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  lux,  t.  e. 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  Lux  is  called  by 
this  sect  the  seed  or  menstruum  of  the  red 
dragon ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  gross  and 
corporeal  light,  which,  when  properly  digested 
and  modified,  produces  gold.  From  all  this 
it  folloii*s,  that  a  Rosecrucian  philosopher  is 
one  who,  by  the  inteiyention  and  assistance 
of  the  dew,  seeks  for  light,  or  in  other  words, 
the  substance  called  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 
All  other  explications  of  this  term  are  false 
and  chimerical.     The  interpretations  that  are 


given  of  it  by  the  chemitta,  who  love,  on  all 
occasions,  to  involve  themselves  in  intricacy 
and  darkness,  are  invented  merely  to  deceive 
those  who  are  strftngers  to  their  mysteries. 
The  true  energy  and  meaning  of  this  denomi- 
nation of  Rosecrucians  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  and  sagacity  of  Gassendi,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  Examcn  Philosophise  Fluddanc, 
sect.  XV.  tom.  iii.  Opp.  p.  261.  It  was,  how- 
ever, still  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot, 
a  famoiy  French  physician,  in  his  Confi^rences 
Publiques,  tom.  iv.  p.  87.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  materials  and  anecdotes  relating  to 
the  fraternity,  rules,  observances,  and  writings 
of  the  Rosecrucians,  who  made  such  a  noise 
in  this  century,  to  be  found  in  Araoldt*8 
Kirchen-und-Ketzcr  Historie,  part  II.  p.  1114. 

^  See  for  an  account  of  this  singular  man, 
from  whose  writings  Jacob  Behmen  derived 
all  his  mystical  and  rapturous  doctrine,  Wood*s 
Athenge  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  610;  and  Hi»> 
tor.  et.  Antiq.  Academiss  Oxoniensis,  lib.  ii. 
p.  308.  For  an  account  of  HcImont,  fatlier 
and  son,  see  Hen.  Witte,  Mcmor.  Philosoph. ; 
Joacb.  Frid.  Feller,  in  Miscellan.  Leibnitian. 
Several  writers  besides  Arnold!  have  given  an 
account  of  Jacob  Behmen.* 

^  See  Molleri  Ciiubria  Litcrata,  t.  i.  p.  376. 


*  See  for  a  further  account  of  Jacob  Behmen,  sect.  II.  part  II.  chap.  I.  sect.  XL.  of  this 
History. 
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of  this  sect,  there  are  scarcely  any  two  who  adopt  the  same  tenets  and 
sentiments.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  common  principles  that  are 
generally  embraced,  and  that  serve  as  a  centre  of  union  to  the  society. 
They  all  maintain,  that  the  dissolution  of  hodies,  by  the  power  of  iire,  is 
the  only  way  through  which  men  can  arrive  at  true  wisdom,  and  come  to 
discern  the  first  principles  of  things.  They  all  acknowledge  a  certain 
analogy  and  harmony  between  the. powers  of  nature  and  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  believe  that  the  Deity  governs  the  kingdom  of  grace  by  the 
same  laws  with  which  he  rules  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  employ  chemical  denominations  to  express  the  truths  of  religion. 
They  all  hold,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  energy,  or  soul  di£^sed  through 
the  £rame  of  the  universe,  which  some  call  Archseus,  others,  the  Universal 
Spirit,  and  which  others  mention  under  different  appellations.  They  all 
talk  in  the  most  obscure  and  superstitious  manner  of  what  they  call  the 
signatures  of  things,  of  the  power  of  the  stars  over  all  corporeal  beings, 
and  their  particular  influence  upon  the  human  race,  of  the  efficacy  of  magic, 
and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  demons.  In  fine,  they  all  agree  in 
throwing  out  the  most  crude,  incomprehensible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
most  obscure,  quaint,  and  unusual  expressions. 

The  phiioMphy  of        XXXI.    This   controversy  between   the   Chemists   and 
GauendL  Peripatetics  was  buried  in  sUence  and  oblivion  as  soon  as  a 

new  and  more  seemly  form  of  philosophy  Vras  presented  to  the  world  by 
two  great  men,  who  reflected  a  lustre  upon  the  French  nation,  Gassendi 
and  Des  Cartes.  The  former,  whose  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  was  accompanied  with  the  most  engaging  eloquence,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  various  branches  of  solid  erudition  and  polite 
literature,  was  canon  of  Digne,  and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris. 
The  latter,  who  was  a  man  of  quality  and  bred  a  soldier,  surpassed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  acuteness,  subtlety,  and  extent  of 
genius,  though  he  was  much  inferior  to  Gassendi  in  point  of  learning.  In 
the  year  1624,  Gassendi  attacked  Aristotle,  and  the  whole  sect  of  his 
commentators  and  followers,  with  great  resolution  and  ingenuity  ;^  but  the 
resentment  and  indignation  which  he  drew  upon  himself  <from  all  quarters 
by  this  bold  attempt,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  natural  temper,  which  made 
him  an  enemy  to  dissension  and  contest,  engaged  him  to  desist,  and  to 
suspend  an  enterprise,  that,  by  opposing  the  prejudices,  was  so  adapted  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the,  learned.  Hence  no  more  than  two  books  of 
the  work  he  had  composed  against  the*  Aristotelians  were  made  public ; 
the  other  five  were  suppressed.*  He  also  wrote  against  Fludd,  and,  by 
refuting  him,  refuted  at  the  same  time  the  Rosecrucian  Brethren ;  and 
here  the  Aristotelians  seemed  to  behold  his  labours  with  a  favourable  eye. 
After  having  overturned  several  false  and  visionary  systems  of  philosophy, 
he  began  to  think  of  substituting  something  more  solid  and  satisfactory  in 
their  place,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
circumspection  and  caution.  He  recommended  to  others,  and  followed 
himself,  that  wise  method  of  philosophical  investigation,  which,  with  a 
slow  and  timorous  pace,  rises  from  the  objects  of  sense  to  the  discussions 
of  reason,  and  arrives  at  truth  by  assiduity,  experiment,  and  an  attentive 

observation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other 

"  *  ■  '  "       »  '  .III 

'  The  title  of  this  book  againtt  the  Ansto-  fundametita  cxecutiuntar,  opinionei  vero,  tut 

teliaiis  is  tt  follows:—"  Ezereitaiionuin  pftnr  dotsb  aut  ex  Tetustioribus  obeoletSB,  stabilion- 

doxicomni  advenus  Aristoteleos  Libri  V II.  in  tor." 
quibus  praedpuA  totios  Peripaieticse  Doctrinte  *  SeeBoiigcrellc,yie  de  GaMcndl,  p.  17. 29. 
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words,  Gassendi  struck  out  that  judicious  method,  which,  hy  an  attention 
to  facts,  to  the  changes  and  motions  of  the  natural  world,  leads  hy  degrees 
to  general  principles,  and  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  rational  inquiry.  In 
the  application  of  this  method,  he  had  recourse  chiefly  to  mathematical 
succours,  from  a  persuasion  that  demonstration  and  certainty  were  the 
peculiar  fruits  of  that  accurate  and  luminous  science.  He  drew  no  assist^ 
ance  from  the  science  of  metaphysics,  which  he  overlooked  from  an  opinion 
that  the  greatest  part  of  its  rules  and  decisions  were  too  precarious  to 
satisfy  a  sincere  inquirer,  animated  with  the  love  of  truth.' 
The  Cartesian  phi-  XXXII.  Des  Cartes  followed  a  very  different  method 
loaophy.  |q  Yos  philosophical  researches.     He  abandoned  the  mathe- 

matics, which  he  had  at  first  looked  upon  as  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
employed  the  science  of  abstract  ideas,  or  metaphysics,  in  the  investigation 
of  truth.  Having  accordingly  laid  down  a  few  plain  general  principles, 
which  seemed  to  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  nature  of  man,  his  first 
business  was  to  form  distinct  notions  of  Deity,  matter,  soul,  body,  space, 
the  universe,  and  the  various  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  From  these 
notions,  examined  with  attention,  compared  and  combined  together  accord'- 
ing  to  their  mutual  relations,  connexions,  and  resemblances,  and  reduced 
into  a  kind  of  system,  he  proceeded  stOl  farther,  and  made  admirable  use 
of  them  in  reforming  the  other  branches  of  philosophy,  and  giving  them  a 
new  degree  of  stabUity  and  consistence.  This  he  effected  by  connecting 
all  his  branches  of  philosophical  reasonings  in  such  a  manner,  that  principles 
and  consequences  followed  each  other  in  the  most  accurate  order,  and  that 
the  latter  seemed  to  flow  from  the  former  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
This  method  of  pursuing  truth  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
many :  and  so  indeed  it  happened ;  for  no  sooner  had  Des  Cartes  published 
his  discoveries  in  philosophy,  than  a  considerable  number  of  eminent  men, 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  who  had  long  entertained  a  high  disgust  against 
the  inelegant  and  ambiguous  jargon  of  the  schools,  adopted  these  disco« 
veries  with  zeal,  declared  their  approbation  of  the  new  system,  and  ex«- 
pressed  their  desire  that  its  author  should  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  Peripatetics,  as  a  philosophical  guide  to  the  youth  in  the  public  semi^ 
naries  of  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Peripatetics,  or  Aristotelians, 
seconded  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  apprehended  that  the  cause 
of  religion  was  aimed  at,  and  endangered  by  these  philosophical  innova^ 
tions,  made  a  prodigious  noise,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  to  prevent 
the  downfal  of  their  old  system,*  and  to  diminish  the  growing  reputation 
of  the  new  philosophy.  To  execute  this  invidious  purpose  with  the  more 
facility,  they  not  only  accused  Des  Cartes  of  the  most  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious errors,  but  went  so  far,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  malignity,  as 
to  bring  a  charge  of  atheism  against  him.  This  furious  zeal  of  the 
Aristotelians  will  not  appear  so  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that 
they  contended,  not  so  much  for  their  philosophical  system  as  for  the 
honours,  advantages,  and  profits  they  derived  from  it.  The  Theosophists, 
Rosecrucians,  and  Chemists  entered  into  this  contest  against  Des  Cartes, 
but  conducted  themselves  with  more  moderation  than  the  Aristotelians, 
notwithstanding  their  persuasion  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  though 
chimerical  and  impious,  was   much  less   intolerable  than   the  Cartesian 


'  See  GaMendi*B  InsUtotionet  PhiloaophiB ;  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern  {khiloaopben, 

a  diffuse  production,  whieh  take*  up  the  two  which  are  dedticed  from  metapfajtical  prinoi- 

first  volumes  of  his  works,  and  in  which  his  pies,    have  little  solidity,  and  are  generally 

principal  design  is  to  show  that  those  opinions,  defective  in  point  of  evidence  and  perspicnity. 
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system.*  The  consequences  of  this  dispute  were  favourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science  ;  for  the  wiser  part  of  the  European  philosophers,  although 
they  did  not  all  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Des  Cartes,  were  nevertheless 
encouraged  and  animated  by  his  example  to  carry  on  their  inquiries  vnih 
more  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  traditional  and  personal  authority 
than  they  had  formerly  done,  and  to  throw  resolutely  from  their  necks 
that  yoke  of  servitude  under  which  Aristotle  and  his  followers  had  so  long 
kept  them  in  subjection. 

Gasiendi  Uie  chief  XXXIII.  The .  most  eminent  contemporaries  of  Des 
adveraaryof  Cartes  applauded  in  fi^eneral  the  efforts  he  made  towards 
the  reformation  of  philosophy,  and  that  noble  resolution 
with  which  he  broke  the  shackles  of  magisterial  authority,  and  struck  out 
new  paths  in  which  he  proceeded  without  a  guide  in  the  search  after  truth. 
They  also  approved  of  his  method  of  arising,  with  caution  and  accuracy, 
from  the  most  simple,  and  as  it  were,  the  primary  dictates  of  reason  and 
nature,  to  truths  and  propositions  of  a  more  complex  and  intricate  kind, 
and  of  admitting  nothing  as  truth  that  was  not  clearly  and  distinctly  ap- 
prehended as  such.  They  went  still  farther,  and  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  had  made  most  valuable  and  important  discoveries  in  philo* 
eophy,  and  had  demonstrated  several  truths,  which,  before  his  time,  were 
received  upon  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  tradition  and  conjecture. 
But  these  acknowledgments  did  not  hinder  some  of  those  who  made 
them  with  the  greatest  sincerity  from  finding  several  essential  defects  in 
the  philosophy  of  this  great  man.  They  looked  upon  his  account  of 
the  causes  and  principles  of  natural  things  to  be  for  the  most  part 
hypothetical,  founded  on  fancy  rather  than  experience.  Nay,  they  at- 
tacked the  frmdamental  principles  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  his 
philosophy  was  built,  such  as  his  ideas  of  the  Deity,  of  the  universe,  of 
matter  and  spirit,  of  the  laws  of  motion,  and  other  points  that  were  con- 
nected with  these.  Some  of  these  principles  they  pronounced  uncertain  ; 
others  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  and  adapted  to  engender  the  most  danger- 
ous errors ;  others  again  they  considered  as  directly  contrary  to  the  lan- 
guage of  experience.  At  the  head  of  these  objectors  was  his  own  fellow- 
citizen  Gasscndi,  who  had  made  war  before  him  upon  the  Aristotelians 
and  Chemists ;  who  in  genius  was  his  equal ;  in  learning  by  much  his 
superior ;  and  whose  mathematical  knowledge  was  most  uncommon  and 
extensive.  This  formidable  adversary  directed  his  first  attacks  against  the 
metaphysical  principles  which  supported  the  whole  structure  of  the  Car- 
tesian phflosophy.  He  then  proceeded  still  farther  ;  and  in  the  place  of 
the  physical  system  of  Des  Cartes,  substituted  one  that  resembled  not  a 
little  the  natural  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  though  far  superior  to  it  in 
solidity,  much  more  rational,  consistent,  and  perfect,  being  founded,  not  on 
the  illusory  visions  of  ^cy,  but  on  the  testimony  of  sense  and  the  dictates 
of  experience.^     This  new  and  sagacious  observer  of  nature  had  not  many 


V  See  Baillet,  Vie  de  Det  Cartes.  As  also 
the  General  Dictionary  at  the  article  Des 
Cortes. 

^  See  his  Disquititio  Metaphysica  sea 
Dnbitationes  et  Instantise  advcrsus  Cartcsii 
Metaphjsicam,  efc  RfSSponsa,  which  are  pnh- 
lished  in  the  third  Tolume  of  his  works,  p.  283. 
Bcrnier,  a  celebrated  French  physician,  has 
given  an  accurate  view  of  the  philosophy  of  Gas- 
scndi in  his  abndgnient  of  it,  published  in 

VOL.    II. 


French  at  Lyom,  in  the  year  1684,  in  eight 
Yolumes,  1 2mo.  This  abridgment  will  give  the 
reader  a  clearer  account  of  this  philosophy  than 
even  the  works  of  Gassendi  himself,  in  which 
his  meaning  is  often  expressed  in  an  ambiguous 
manner,  and  whicif  are,  besides,  loaded  with 
superfluous  erudition.  The  life  of  Gasscndi, 
accumtcly  written  by  Bougcrelle,  a  priest  of  tlio 
Oratory,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1737. — See 
Bibliolh.  Franfoiso,  torn,  sxvii.  p.  353. 
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followers,  and  his  disciples  were  much  less  numerous  than  those  of  Des 
Cartes.  But  what  he  wanted  in  numher,  was  sufficiently  compensated  by 
the  merit  and  reputation  of  those  who  adopted  his  philosophical  system  ; 
for  he  was  followed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  by  per* 
sons  distinguished  in  the  highest  degree  by  their  indefatigable  applica- 
tion and  their  extensive  knowledge,  both  of  natural  philosophy  and  ma-* 
thematics.  It  is  also  observable,  that  he  had  but  few  disciples  ia 
his  own  country  ;  but  among  the  English,  who,  in  his  time,  were  re- 
markable for  their  application  to  studies  of  a  physical  and  mathematical 
kind,  a  considerable  number  adopted  his  philosophical  system.  Nay, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  even  those  eminent  philosophers  and  divines,  such 
as  Whichcote,  Gale,  Cudworth,  and  More,  who  entered  the  lists  with 
Hobbes  (whose  doctrine  came  nearer  to  the  principles  of  Gassendi 
than  to  the  system  of  Des  Cartes),  and  revived  ancient  Platonism  in 
order  to  crush  under  its  weight  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  placed 
Gassendi  and  Plato  in  the  same  class,  and  explained  the  sentiments  of 
the  latter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  quite  agreeable  to 
the  principles  of  the  former.* 

Two  leading  phi-       XXXIV.  From  this  period  must  be  dated  that  famous 
loMphicai  lecte,  gchism  that  divided  the  philosophical  world  into  two  great 
Miematicai  and    sects,  which,  though  almost  agreed  concerning  those  points 
Metaphysical,      ^jj^t  are  of  the  greatest  utility  and  importance  in  human 
life,  differ  widely  about  the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  funda- 
mental points  from  whence  the  philosopher  must  proceed  in  his  search  of 
truth.     Of  these  sects  the  one  may  properly  be  called  Metaphysical,  and 
the  other  Mathematical.     The   Metaphysical  sect  follows  the  system  of 
Des  Cartes  ;  the  Mathematical  one  directs  its  i^searches  by  the  principles 
of  Gassendi.     The  former  looks  upon  truth  as  attainable   by  abstract 
reasoning ;  the  latter  seeks  after  it  by  observation  and  experience.     The 
follower  of  Des  Cartes  attributes  little  to  the  external  senses,  and  much 
to  meditation  and  discussion.     The  disciple  of  Gassendi,  on  the  contrary » 
places  little  confidence  in  metaphysical  discussion,  and  has  principally 
recourse  to  the  reports  of  sense,  and  the  contemplation  of  nature.     The 
former,  from  a  small  number  of  abstract  truths,  deduces  a  long  series  of 
propositions  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  precise  and  accurate  knowlec^e  of  God 
and  nature,  of  body  and  spirit ;  the  latter  admits  these  metaphysical  truths^ 
but  at  the  same  time  denies  the  possibility  of  erecting  upon  their  basis,  a 
regular  and  solid  system  of  philosophy,  without  the  aid  of  assiduous  obser- 
vation and  repeated  experiments,  which  are  the  most  natural  and  effectual 
means  of  philosophical  progress  and  improvement.     The  one,  eagle-like» 
soars,  with  an  intrepid  flight,  to  the  first  fountain  of  truth,  and  to  the 
general  relations  and  final  causes  of  things ;  and  descending  from  thence, 
explains,  by  them,  the  various  changes  and  appearances  of  nature,  the 
attributes  and  councils  of  the  Deity,  the  moral  constitution  and  duties  of 
man,  the  frame  and  structure  of  the  universe.     The  other,  more  diffident  and 
cautious,  observes  with  attention  and  examines  with  assiduity  the  objects 
that  are  before  his  eyes ;  and  arises  gradually  from  them  to  the  first  cause, 
and  the   primordial  principle   of  things.     The  Cartesians  suppose,  that 
many  things  are  known  by  man  with  the  utmost  certainty ;  and  hence 
their  propensity  to  f^rm  their  opinions  and  doctrines  into  a  regular  system. 
The  followers  of  Gassendi  consider  man  as  in  a  state  of  ignorance  with 

*  See  the  Preface  to  the  Latin  translation       tion.     (^  Dr.  Motheim  is  the  author  of  that 
of  Cud  worth's  Intellectual  System  ;  af,  also.       Translation  and  of  thete  Romarkt. 
the  Remarka  that  are  added  to  that  tranahu 
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respect  to  an  immense  number  of  things,  and,  consequently,  think  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  until^  time  and  experience  dispel  their  darkness ;  and  hence  it  is 
also,  that  they  consider  a  system  as  an  attempt  of  too  adventurous  a 
nature,  and  by  no  meana  proportioned  to  the  narrow  extent  of  human 
knowledge ;  or,  at  least,  they  think,  that  the  business  of  system-making 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  philosophers  of  ^ture  times,  who,  by  joining 
together  the  observations  and  experience  of  many  ages,  shall  have  ac- 
quired a  more  satisfactory  and  accurate  knowledge  of  nature  than  has 
been  yet  attained. 

These  dissensions  and  contests  concerning  the  first  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  produced  various  debates  upon  other  subjects  of  the  utmost 
moment  and  importance ;  such  as,  the  nature  of  God,  the  essence  of  matter, 
the  elements  or  constituent  principles  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Divine  Providence  exerts  itself  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  the  frame  and  structure  of  the  universe,  the  nature,  union,  and 
joint  operations,  of  soul  and  body.  If  we  consider  attentively  the  profound 
and  intricate  nature  of  these  subjects,  together  with  the  limits,  debility, 
and  imperfections,  of  the  human  understanding,  we  shall  see  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  these  contests  will  last  as  long  as  the  present  state  of 
man.'  The  wise  and  the  good,  sensible  of  this,  will  carry  on  such  debates 
with  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  mutual  forbearance ;  and  knowing  that  dif- 
ferences in  opinion  are  inevitable  where  truth  is  so  difficult  of  access,  will 
guard  against  that  temerity  with  which  too  inany  disputants  accuse  their 
antagonists  of  irreligion  and  impiety.^ 

The  Meuphyiieai  XXXV.  All  thosc  who  had  either  adopted,  without  ex- 
phSSophylm-  ccption,  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  or  who,  without  going 
piDTed  and  pro-   so  far,  had  approved  of  the  method  and  rules  laid  down  by 


'  Voltaire  publiahed  in  the  year  1740,  at 
Amsterdam,  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  La  Meta- 
phyaique  de  Newton,  on  ParallMe  des  Senti- 
ment de  Newton  et  de  Leibnitz,  which,  though 
anperBcial  and  inaccurate,  may  neverthelcu 
be  useful  to  those  readers  who  have  not  appli- 
cation enough  to  draw  from  better  sources, 
and  are,  noTertheless,  desirous  to  know  how 
much  these  two  philosophical  sects  differ  in 
their  principles  and  tenets. 

^  It  is  abundantly  known  that  Des  Cartes 
and  his  metaphysical  followers  were  accused 
by  many  of  striking  at  the  foundations  of  all 
religion ;  nor  is  this  accusation  entirely  with- 
drawn even  in  our  times.  Sec,  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous works  of  Father  Hardouin,  his 
Atheists  Unmasked.  Among  these  protended 
Atheists,  Des  Cartes,  with  his  two  famous  dis- 
ciples, Anthony  le  Grand,  and  Silvan  Regis, 
hold  the  first  rank;  nor  is  Father  Male* 
branche,  though  he  seems  rather  chargeable 
with  fanaticism  than  atheism,  exempted  from 
a  place  in  this  odious  list.  It  is  true,  Har- 
douin, who  gives  so  liberally  a  place  in  the 
atheistical  class  to  these  great  men,  was  him- 
self a  visionary  dreamer,  whose  judgment,  in 


many  cases,  is  little  to  be  respected ;  but  it  is 
also  true,  that,  in  the  work  now  under  con- 
sideration, he  does  not  reason  from  his  own 
whimsical  notions,  but  draws  all  his  arguments 
from  those  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle  and 
Gassendi,  who  have  opposed,  with  the  greatest 
success  and  acuteness,  the  Cartesian  system. 
Even  Voltaire,  notwithstanding  the  moderation 
with  which  he  expresses  himself,  seems  plainly 
enough  to  give  his  assent  to  the  accusers  of 
Des  Cartes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  these  accusers  are  censured  in 
their  turn  by  several  modem  metaphysicians. 
Gassendi,  for  example,  is  charged  by  Arnauld 
with  overturning  the  doctrine  of  the  souPs  im- 
mortality in  his  controversy  with  Des  Cartes, 
and  by  Leibnitz  with  corrupting  and  destroy- 
ing the  whole  system  of  natural  religion.  See 
Des  Maizeaux,  Recueil  de  diverses  pieces  sur 
la  Philosophic,  t.  ii.  p.  166.*  Lcibuitz  has 
also  ventured  to  affirm,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  his  fullowers  rob  the  Deity  of  some  of  his 
most  excellent  attributes,  and  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  natural  religion.  In  short,  the  contro- 
versial writings  on  both  sides  are  filled  with 
rash  and  indecent  reproaches  of  this  kind. 


*  C^  If  Dr.  Moshcim  refen  to  the  2nd  edit 
of  Des  Maizeanx,  Recueil,  the  page  is  inaccu- 
rately quoted ;  for  it  is  at  p.  1 55  of  the  volume 
above  mentioned,  that  Gassendi  is  censured  by 
Leibnitz.   It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the 


censure  is  not  conveyed  in  such  strong  terms 
as  those  employed  by  our  historian.  Leibnitz 
says,  that  Gassendi  appeared  to  hesitate  and 
waver  too  much  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion. 

u  2 


pnprat<>d  with 
success. 
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him  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  employed  all  their  zeal 
and  industry  in  correcting,  amending,  confirming,  and  illus- 
trating the  Metaphysical  species  of  philosophy ;  and  the  number  of  its 
votaries  was  prodigious,  particularly  in  France  and  in  the  United  Provinces. 
But  among  the  members  of  this  philosophical  sect,  there  were  some  who 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  religion,  more  especially  Spinoza,  and  others 
who,  like  Balthasar  Becker,*  made  use  of  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  to 
overturn  some  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to  pervert  others.  This  cir- 
cumstance proved  disadvantageous  to  the  whole  sect,  and  brought  it  into 
disrepute  in  many  places.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  fell,  however, 
afterwards  into  better  hands,  and  was  treated  with  great  wisdom  and  acute- 
ness  by  Malcbranche,  a  man  of  uncommon  eloquence  and  subtlety ;  and  by 
Leibnitz,  whose  name  is  consigned  to  immortality  as  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  have  appeared  in  the  world.i  Neither  of  these  great 
men,  indeed,  adopted  all  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Des  Cartes ;  but 
they  both  approved,  upon  the  whole,  of  his  philosophical  method,  which 
they  enlarged,  amended,  and  improved,  by  several  additions  and  correc- 
tions, that  rendered  its  procedure  more  luminous  and  8U)*e.  This  is  more 
especially  true  of  Leibnitz,  who,  rejecting  the  suggestions  of  fancy,  seemed 
to  follow  no  other  guides  than  reason  and  judgment;  for  Malebranche 
having  received  from  nature  a  warm  and  exuberant  imagination,  was  too 
much  ruled  by  its  dictates,  and  was  thus  often  imperceptibly  led  into  the 
visionary  regions  of  enthusiasm. 

The  progress  of  XXXVI.  The   Mathematical   philosophy  already  men- 

the  Mathema-  tioned  was  much  less  studied  and  adopted  than  the  Metaphy- 
sical system,  and  its  followers  in  France  were  very  few  in 
number.  But  it  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  Britain,  whose  philoso- 
phers perceiving  in  its  infant  and  unfinished  features,  the  immortal  lines  of 
Verulam's  wisdom,  snatched  it  from  its  cradle,  in  a  soil  where  it  was  ready 
to  perish,  cherished  it  with  parental  tenderness,  and  have  still  continued 
their  zealous  efforts  to  bring  it  to  maturity  and  perfection.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  philosophical  seminary  of 
the  nation,  took  it  under  their  protection,  and  have  neither  spared  expense 
nor  pains  to  cultivate  and  improve  it,  and  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  It  owed,  more  especially,  a  great  part  of  its  progress  and 
improvement  to  the  countenance,  industry,  and  genius  of  that  immortal 
protector  of  science,  the  pious  and  venerable  Mr.  Boyle,  whose  memory  wiU 
ever  be  precious  to  the  worthy  and  the  wise,  the  friends  of  religion,  learn- 
ing, and  mankind.  The  illustrious  names  of  Barrow,  Wallis,  and  Locke, 
may  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
natural  knowledge.  Nor  were  the  learned  divines  of  the  English  nation 
(though  that  order  has  often  excited  the  complaints  of  philosophers,  and 
been  supposed  to  behold  with  a  jealous  and  suspicious  eye  the  efforts  of 
philosophy,  as  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  religion)  less  zealous  than  the 
other  patrons  of  science  in  this  noble  cause.     On  the  contrary,  they  looked 


*  ft>  See  for  a  farther  account  of  the  par- 
ticular tenets  and  opinions  of  Becker,  sect.  ii. 
part  II.  chap.  II.  sect,  XXXV.  of  tins  cen- 
tury. 

J  For  an  ample  and  interesting  account  of 
Malcbranche  and  his  philosophy,  see  Fonte- 
nelle's  £loge  des  Acad^miciens  do  TAcad^niie 
Koyalc  des  Sc^iences,  torn.  i.  p.  317  ;  and  for  a 
view  of  the  errors  and  defects  of  his  metaphy- 
sical system, see  Hardouin's  Atheist  Unmasked, 


in  bis  (Euvres  Melees,  p.  43.  Fontenelle 
has  also  given  an  account  of  the  life  and  philo- 
sophical sentiments  of  Leibnitz  in  the  ^ork 
already  quoted,  vol.  ii.  p.  9\  but  a  mucli 
more  ample  one  has  been  published  in  German 
by  Charles  Gunther  Lewis,  in  his  history  of 
the  Lcibnitian  Philosophy.  However,  the 
genius  and  philosophy  of  this  great  man  are 
best  to  be  learned  from  his  Letters  to  Koit- 
holt,  published  at  Leipsic  in  three  vols. 
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Upon  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge  not  only  as  innocent,  but  of 
the  highest  utility  and  importance ;  as  admirably  adapted  to  excite  and 
maintain  in  the  minds  of  men  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Supreme 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  to  furnish  new  supports  to  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  and  also  as  agreeable,  both  to  the  laws  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the  primitive  church.  And  hence  it 
was  that  those  doctors  who,  in  the  lectures  founded  by  Mr.  Boyle,  attacked 
the  enemies  of  religion,  employed  in  this  noble  and  pious  attempt  the  suc- 
cours of  philosophy  with  the  most  happy  and  triumphant  success.  But 
the  immortal  man,  to  whose  immense  genius  and  indefatigable  industry 
philosophy  owed  its  greatest  improvements,  and  who  carried  the  lamp  of 
knowledge  into  paths  of  nature  that  had  been  unexplored  before  his  time, 
was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,^  whose  name  was  revered,  and  his  genius  admired, 
even  by  his  warmest  adversaries.  This  great  man  spent,  with  uninterrupted 
assiduity,  the  whole  of  a  long  life  in  correcting,  digesting,  and  enlarging 
the  new  philosophy,  and  in  throwing  upon  it  the  light  of  demonstration 
and  evidence,  both  by  observing  the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  rules  of  calculation ;  and  thus  he  introduced  a  great  change  into 
natural  science,  and  brought  it  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.*  The 
English  look  upon  it  as  an  unquestionable  proof  of  the  solidity  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  that  its  most  eminent  votaries  were 
friends  to  religion,  and  have  transmitted  to  posterity  shining  examples  of 
piety  and  virtue ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cartesian  or  Metaphysical 
system  has  exhibited  in  its  followers  many  flagrant  instances  of  irreligion, 
and  some  of  the  most  horrid  impiety. 

The  philosophers  XXXVII.  The  two  famous  philosophical  sects  now  men- 
neither*of  these  ^io^^cd,  deprived,  indeed,  all  the  ancient  systems  of  natural 
systems.  sciencc,  both  of  their  credit  and  their  disciples  ;  and  hence 

it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have  totally  engrossed  and 
divided  between  them  the  suffrages  of  the  learned.  But  this  was  not  the 
case ;  the  liberty  of  thinking  being  restored  by  Des  Cartes  and  Newton, 
who  broke  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  in  which  philosophical  superstition  had 
confined,  in  former  times,  the  human  understanding,  a  variety  of  sects 
sprang  up.  Some  trusting  in  their  superior  genius  and  sagacity,  and  others, 
more  remarkable  for  the  exuberance  of  their  fancy  than  for  the  solidity  of 
their  judgment,  pretended  to  strike  out  new  paths  in  the  unknown  regions 
of  nature,  and  new  methods  of  investigating  truth  ;  but  the  number  of  their 


^  Q^  Mr.  ^umc*8  account  of  this  great 
mail  is  extremely  just,  aod  contains  some  pe- 
culiar strokes,  that  do  honour  to  this  el^ant 
painter  of  minds.  ^*  In  Newton,^^  says  he, 
**  this  island  maj  boast  of  having  produced  the 
greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever  arose  for 
the  ornament  and  instruction  of  the  species. 
Cautious  in  admitting  no  principles  but  such 
BS  were  founded  in  experiment ;  but  resolute 
to  adopt  every  such  principle,  however  new 
and  unusual :  from  modesty,  ignorant  of  his 
superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
thence  less  careful  to  accommodate  his  reason- 
ings to  common  apprehensions  :  more  anxious 
to  merit  than  to  acquire  fame :  he  was,  from 
these  causes,  long  unknown  to  the  world,  but 
his  reputation,  at  last,  broke  out  with  a  lustre, 
which  scarce  any  writer  during  his  own  life- 
time had  ever  before  attained.  While  Newton 


seemed  to  draw  off  the  veil  from  some  of  tho 
mysteries  of  nature,  he  showed,  at  the  same 
time,  tho  imperfections  of  the  mechanical 
philosophy;  and  thereby  restored  her  ultimate 
secrets  to  that  obscurity  in  which  they  ever 
did  and  ever  will  remain." 

'  The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  also  the  other  writings,  whether 
philosophical,  mathematical,  or  theological,  of 
this  great  man,  are  abundantly  known.  There 
is  an  elegant  account  of  his  life  and  his  literary 
and  philosophical  merit  given  by  Fontenelle, 
in  his  Eloge  des  Acaddmiciens  de  TAcaddmie 
Royale  des  Sciences,  t.  ii.  p.  293 — 323. — See 
also  the  Biblioth.  Angloise,  t  xv.  part  II. 
p.  545;  and  Biblioth.  Raisonn6e,  t.  vi.  part  II. 
p.  478.  8^*  See  more  especially  tho  late 
learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Maclaurin*s  Account 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  Discoveries,  &c. 
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disciples  was  small,  and  the  duration  of  their  inventions  transitory,  and 
therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  have  barely  mentioned  them.  There  was  another 
sort  of  men,  whom  mediocrity  of  genius,  or  an  indolent  turn  of  mind, 
indisposed  for  investigating  truth  by  the  exertion  of  their  own  talents  and 
powers,  and  who,  terrified  at  the  view  of  such  aq  arduous  task,  contented 
themselves  with  borrowing  from  the  different  sects  such  of  their  respective 
tenets  as  appeared  most  remarkable  for  their  perspicuity  and  solidity,  more 
especially  those  concerning  which  all  the  different  sects  were  agreed.  These 
they  compiled  and  digested  into  a  system,  and  pushed  their  inquiries  no 
further.  The  philosophers  of  this  class  are  generally  termed  Eclectics. 
From  these  remarkable  differences  of  sentiment  and  system  that  reigned 
among  the  jarring  sects,  some  persons,  otherwise  distinguished  by  their 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  took  occasion  to  represent  truth  as  unattainable,  by 
such  a  short-sighted  being  as  man,  and  to  revive  the  desperate  and  uncomfort- 
able doctrine  (shall  I  call  it,  or  jargon)  of  the  Sceptics,  that  had  long  been 
buried  in  that  silence  and  oblivion  it  so  justly  deserved.  The  most  eminent 
of  these  cloudy  philosophers  were,  Sanchez,  a  physician  of  Toulouse,"* 
de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,"  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,®  to  whom  we  may 
add,  without  temerity,  the  famous  Bayle,'  who,  by  the  erudition  and  wit 
that  abound  in  his  voluminous  works  has  acquired  such  a  distinguished 
reputation  in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 


"■  There  ii  Blill  extant  a  &mooa  book  of 
thiB  writer,  entitled,  De  eo  quod  nihil  acitur, 
which,  with  the  reat  of  hii  works,  and  an  ac- 
ronnt  of  his  life,  was  published  in  4to,  at 
Thonlouse,  in  the  year  1636.— See  Bayle*t 
Dictionary,  at  the  article  Sanchez;  as  also 
Villeniandrs  Scepticismus  de  Bellatus,  cap.  iy. 
p  32. 

"  See  Bayle*B  Dictionary,  at  the  article 
Vayer. 

°  Haet*8  book  Concerning  the  VTeakness  of 
Human  Reason,  was  published  after  his  death, 
in  French,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1723, 
and  lately  in  Latin.  It  appears,  howeyer, 
that  this  eminent  writer  had,  long  before  the 
composition  of  this  book,  recommended  the 
sceptical  method  of  conducting  philosophical 
researches,  and  looked  upon  this  method  as 
the  best  adapted  to  establish  the  truth  of 
Christianity  upon  solid  foundations.  See  the 
Commentarius  de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinenti- 
bus,  lib.  iv.  p.  23(3,  and  Demonstrat.  Evan- 
gelise Prsef.  sect.  iv.  p.  9,  where  he  commends 
their  manner  of  proceeding,  who,  by  sceptical 


arguments,  invalidate  all  philosophical  prin* 
ciples,  before  they  begin  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Christianity  to  those  who  doubt  of  its  evi- 
dence. It  is  well  known  that  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  particularly  &youred  by  Huet,  have, 
on  many  occasions,  employed  this  method  to' 
throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  Protestants, 
and  thus  lead  them  blindfold  into  the  Romish 
communion :  and  that  they  still  continue  to 
practise  the  same  insidious  instrument  of  ad- 
duction. 

P  Every  thing  relating  to  the  life  and  senti- 
ments of  Bayle  is  abundantly  and  universally 
known.  His  life,  composed  by  Des  Maizeanx, 
was  published  in  the  year  1782,  at  the  Hague, 
in  two  volumes  8vo.  The  scepticism  of  this 
insidious  and  seducing  writer  was  unmasked 
and  refuted,  with  great  learning  and  force  of 
argument,  by  the  late  Mr.  Crousaz,  in  a  vo- 
luminous French  work  entitled,  Traits  du 
Pyrrhonisme,  of  which  Mr.  Formey  has  given 
an  elegant  and  judicious  abridgment  under 
the  title  of  Triomphe  de  TEvidenco. 
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SECTION   11. 


PART  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MORE  ANCIENT  CHURCUES>. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    ROMISH    CHURCH. 


The  popes  of  thl« 
ceniniy. 


I.  HippoLiTO  Aldobrandini,  under  the  papal  name 
of  Clement  VIII.,  continued  to  rule  the  church  of  Rome 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  having  been  elected  to  that  high 
dignity  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  one.  The  eminent  abilities 
and  insidious  dexterity  of  this  pontSS*,  as  also  his  ardent  desire  pf  extin- 
guishing the  protestant  religion,  and  extending  the  limits  of  the  Romish 
church,  are  universally  acknowledged  ;  but  it  is  much  questioned  whether 
his  prudence  was  equal  to  the  arduous  nature  of  his  station  as  pontiff, 
and  the  critical  circumstances  of  an  incidental  kind  that  arose  during  his 
administration.*  He  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1605  by  Leo  XI.  of  the 
bouse  of  Medicis,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  election,  and  thus 
left  the  papal  chair  open  to  Camillo  Borghese,  who  filled  it  under  the 
denomination  of  Paul  V.  This  pontiff  was  of  a  haughty  and  violent 
spirit,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  authority,  and  insatiably  furious  in  the 
execution  of  his  vengeance  upon  such  as  encroached  on  his  pretended 
prerogative,  as  appears  in  a  striking  manner  by  his  rash  and  unsuccessful 
contest  with  the  Venetians.*  Gregory  XV.,*  who  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate  in  the  year  1621,  seemed  to  be  of  a  milder  disposition,  though 
he  was  no  less  defective  than  his  predecessor  in  equity  and  clemency 


*  ST*  Thi«  pontiff  bad  ui  edition  of  the 
Ynlgate  pablifthed,  which  wu  very  different 
from  that  of  Pope  Sextas ;  and  thii  is  one  of 
the  many  inttancee  of  the  contrariety  of  opi- 
nions that  has  prevailed  amongst  the  infallible 
beads  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

*  O  This  contest  arose,  partly  from  two 
edicts  of  the  republic  of  Venice  for  preventing 
the  unnecessary  incresse  of  religions  buildings, 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  enormous  wealth 
of  the  clergy;  and  partly  from  the  prosecution 
of  two  ecelesiaatics  for  capital  crimes,  who  had 
not  been  delivered  up  to  the  pope  at  his  requi- 
ntion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Venetians,  however  just  and 
equitable,  should  inflame  the  ambitious  fury 
of  a  pontiff  who  called  himself  Vice-God,  the 
Monarch  of  Christendom,  and  the  Supporter 
of  Papal  Omnipotence.  Accordingly,  Paul 
laid  all  the  dominions  of  the  republic  under 
an  interdict;  while  the  Venetians,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  that  unjust  and  tyranni- 
cal mandate  null  and  void ;  and  banished  from 
tlicir  territory  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  who 


had  opeoly  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  state. 
Preparations  for  war  were  making  on  both 
sides,  when  an  accommodation,  not  very 
honourable  to  the  pope,  was  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  This 
controversy  between  the  pope  and  the  Vene- 
tians produced  several  important  pieces,  com- 
posed by  Sarpi  on  the  side  of  the  republic, 
and  by  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  in  behalf  of 
the  pontiff.  The  controversy  concerning  the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  pope*s  pretended  su- 
premacy is  judiciously  stated,  and  the  papal 
pretensions  accurately  examined,  by  Sarpi,  in 
his  history  of  this  tyrannical  interdict,  which, 
in  Italian,  occupies  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
works,  and  was  tianslatcd  into  lAtin  by  Mr. 
William  Bedell,  of  Cambridge.  It  was  Paul 
V.  that  dishonoured  his  title  of  Holiness,  and 
cast  an  eternal  stain  upon  his  infallibility,  by 
an  express  approbation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Suarcz,  the  Jesuit,  in  defence  of  the  murder 
of  kings. 

^  Q3h  His  family  name  was  Alexander  Lu- 
dovisio. 
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towards  those  that  had  separated  themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
An  unjust  severity  against  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  is,  indeed,  the 
general  and  incvitahle  character  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  for,  without  this, 
they  would  he  destitute  of  the  predominant  and  distinctive  mark  of  the 
papacy.  A  pope  with  sentiments  of  toleration  and  charity  towards  those 
who  re^se  a  blind  submission  to  his  opinions  and  decisions  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Urban  VIII.,  whose  family  name  was  Maffei  Barbeiini,  and 
who,  by  his  interest  in  the  conclave,  ascended  the  papal  throne,  in  the 
year  1623,  was  a  man  of  letters,  an  eloquent  writer,  an  elegant  poet,  and 
a  generous  and  munificent  patron  of  learning  and  genius  p  but  nothing 
can  equal  the  rigour  and  barbarity  with  which  he  treated  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  protestants.  He  may  be  indeed  considered  as  a  good  and  equitable 
ruler  of  the  church,  when  compared  with  Innocent  X.  of  the  family  of 
Pamfili,  who  succeeded  him,  in  the  year  1644. — This  unworthy  pontiff,  to 
a  profound  ignorance  of  all  those  things  which  it  was  necessary  for  a 
Christian  bishop  to  know,  joined  the  most  shameful  indolence  and  the 
most  notorious  profligacy ;  for  he  abandoned  his  person,  his  dignity,  the 
administration  of  his  temporal  affairs,  and  the  government  of  the  church, 
to  the  disposal  of  Donna  Olympia,*  a  woman  of  corrupt  morals,  insatiable 
avarice,  and  boundless  ambition.'  His  zealous  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  however  odious  they  may  appear  when  considered 
in  themselves,  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  his  personal  crimes,  since 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  any  other  pontiff,  in  his  place,  would  have  made 
the  same  attempts  without  hesitation  or  remorse.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  papal  chair,  in  the  year  1655,  by  Fabio  Chigi,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Alexander  YII.,  and  who,  though  less  odious  than  his  predecessor,  was 
nevertheless  possessed  of  all  the  pernicious  qualities  that  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  true  pope,  and  without  which  the  papal  jurisdiction  and 
majesty  cannot  be  maintained.  The  other  parts  of  his  character  are  drawn 
much  to  his  disadvantage,  by  several  ingenious  and  eminent  writers  of  the 
Romish  church,  who  represent  him  as  a  man  of  a  mean  genius,  unequal  to 
great  or  difficult  undertakings,  full  of  craft  and  dissimulation,  and  charge- 
able with  the  most  shameful  levity  and  the  greatest  inconsistency  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct.^     The  two  Clements,  IX.  and  X.,  who  were  elected 


•*  Sc«  Leonis  Alatii  Apes  Urbans,  of  which 
Fubricius  published  a  second  edition  at  Ham- 
burg. This  little  work  is  a  sort  of  Index,  or 
list,  of  all  the  learned  and  eminent  men  thai 
adorned  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban 
VIII.,  and  experienced  the  munificence  and 
liberality  of  that  pontiff;  and  their  number  is 
far  from  being  small.  The  Latin  poems  of 
Urban,  which  are  not  without  a  considerable 
portion  of  wit  and  elegance,  Imve  passed 
through  several  editions.  tO"  These  pocmi 
were  composed  while  he  was  yet  a  cardinal. 
After  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  he  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  edition  of  the  Romish 
Breviary,  and  several  Bulls;  among  which, 
that  which  abolishes  the  order  of  Female  Jo- 
suits,  and  certain  festivals,  those  relating  to 
image-worship  and  to  the  condemnation  of 
Jansenius^s  Augustinus,  and  that  which  con- 
fers the  title  of  Eminence  upon  the  cardinal- 
legAtcs,  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and 
the  grand  master  of  Malta,  are  the  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

•  (»"  This  Donna  Olyrapia  Maldachini  was 


his  brother*8  widow,  with  whom  he  had  lived, 
in  an  illicit  commerce,  before  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate,  and  in  which  bis  holincas  con- 
tinued afterwards. 

'  See  the  M^moires  da  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
torn.  iii.  p.  102,  torn.  iv.  p.  12,  of  the  laal 
edition  published  at  Geneva.  For  an  account 
of  the  disputes  between  this  pontiff  and  the 
French,  see  Bougeant,  Ilistoire  de  la  Paix  de 
Westphalie,  torn.  iv.  p.  56* 

t  See  M^moirea  du  Cardinal  de  Retz,  torn, 
iv.  p.  16,  77 ;  M^moires  de  M.  Joly,  torn.  ii. 
p.  186,  210,  237;  Archenholtz,  M^moiret 
de  la  Reine  Christine,  torn.  ii.  p.  125.  The 
craft  and  dissimulation  attributed  to  thia  pon- 
tiff really  constituted  an  essential  part  of  his 
charaeter ;  but  it  is  not  strictly  true  that  be 
was  a  man  of  a  mean  genius,  or  unequal  to 
great  and  difllicult  undertakings.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  discovered  veiy  eminent 
abilities  at  the  treaty  of  Munster,  where  he  was 
sent  in  the  character  of  nuncio.  Some  writers 
relate,  that  while  he  was  in  Germany,  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  abjuring  popery,  and 
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successively  to  the  papacy  in  the  years  1668  and  1669,  were  concerned  in 
few  transactions  that  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.''  This  was 
not  the  case  with  Benedict  Odeschalchi,  who  is  known  in  the  list  of 
pontiffs  by  the  denomination  of  Innocent  XI.  and  was  raised  to  that  high 
dignity  in  the  year  1677.*  This  respectable  pontiff  acquired  a  very  high 
and  permanent  reputation  by  the  austerity  of  his  morals,  his  uncommon 
courage  and  resolution,  his  dislike  of  the  grosser  superstitions  that  reigned 
in  the  Romish  church,  his  attempts  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  abolish  a  considerable  number  of  those  fictions  and  frauds  that 
dishonour  their  ministry,  and  also  by  other  solid  and  eminent  virtues. 
But  it  appeared  manifestly,  by  his  example,  that  those  pontiffs  who  respect 
truth,  and  act  from  virtuous  and  Christian  principles,  may  indeed  form 
noble  plans,  but  will  never  be  able  to  bring  them  into  execution,  or,  at 
least,  to  give  them  that  measure  of  stability  and  perfection  which  is  the 
object  of  their  wishes.  By  his  example  and  administration,  it  appeared 
that  the  wisest  institutions  and  the  most  judicious  establishments  wiU  be 
unable  to  stand  firm,  for  any  considerable  time,  against  the  insidioQs 
stratagems  or  declared  opposition  of  a  deluded  multitude,  who  are  corrupted 
by  the  prevalence  of  licentious  morals,  whose  imaginations  are  impregnated 
with  superstitious  fictions  and  fables,  whose  credulity  is  abused  by  pious 
frauds,  and  whose  minds  are  nourished,  or  rather  amused,  with  vain  rites 
and  senseless  ceremonies.^  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  the  wise  and  salutary 
r^ulations  of  Innocent  XI.  were  suffered  to  go  almost  to  ruin  by  the 
criminal  indolence  of  Peter  Ottoboni,  who  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the 
Romish  church  in  the  year  1689,  and  asstuned  the  name  of  Alexander 
VIII.  A  laudable  attempt  was  made  to  revive  them  by  Innocent  XII.,  a 
man  of  uncommon  merit  and  eminent  talents,  whose  name  was  Pignatelli, 
and  who,  in  the  year  1691,  succeeded  Alexander  in  the  papal  chair;  nor 
were  his  zealous  endeavours  alsolutely  destitute  of  success.  But  it  was 
also  his  fate  to  learn,  by  experience,  that  the  most  prudent  and  resolute 
pontiffs  are  unequal  to  such  an  arduous  task,  such  an  Hercidean  labour, 
as  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  court  of  Rome ;  nor  were  the  fruits 
of  this  good  pope's  wise  administration  enjoyed  long  after  his  decease.^ 
The  pontiff  whose  reign  concluded  this  century  was  John  Francis  Albani, 
who  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  Romish  church  in  the  year  1699,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Clement  XI.     He  surpassed  in  learning  the  whole 


embracing  the  Protestant  religion;  but  was 
deterred  from  the  execution  of  this  purpose 
by  the  example  of  his  cousin  count  Pompey, 
who  was  poisoned  at  Lyons,  on  his  way  to 
Germany,  after  he  had  abjnrod  the  Romish 
faith.  These  writers  add,  that  Chigi  was  con- 
firmed in  his  religion  by  his  elevation  to  the 
cardiualship.  See  Baylc,  NouvcUes  de  la 
ficpub.  dcs  Lettrcs,  Octob.  1683. 

^  O  Clement  IX.  was  of  the  fiunily  of 
Rospigliosi,  and  the  iamily-name  of  Clement 
X.  was  Alticri ;  see  M^moircs  de  la  Reine 
diristine,  torn.  ii.  p.  126,  131.  There  are 
upon  record  several  transactions  of  Clement 
IX.  that  do  him  honour,  and  prove  his  dislike 
of  nepotism,  and  his  love  of  peace  and  justice. 

*  ft^  Some  maintain,  and  with  the  strong- 
est appearance  of  truth,  that  this  pontiff  had 
formerly  been  a  soldier,  though  this  report  is 


treated  as  groundless  by  count  Turrezonico, 
in  his  Dissertation  De  Suppositiis  Militaribus 
Stipendiis  Dened.  Odeschalchi.  See  an  inte- 
resting account  of  this  pontiff  in  Balers  Dic- 
tionary, mt  the  article  Innocent  XI. 

J  See  Journal  Universe!,  tonL  i.  p.  441, 
torn.  vi.  p.  306.  The  present  pope,  Bene- 
dict XIV.,*  attempted,  in  the  year  1743,  the 
canonization  of  Innocent  XL  ;  but  the  king 
of  France,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  has  always 
opposed  this  design,  and  that  more  especially 
on  account  of  the  misunderstandings  that  al- 
ways BubstRtcd  between  Lewis  XIV.  and  Inno- 
cent, of  which  more  hereafter. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  cSaiacter,  morals, 
and  election  of  Innocent  XII.,  see  the  Letters 
of  cardinal  Noris,  published  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  works,  p.  362,  365. 


*  This  note  was  written  during  the  life  of  Benedict  XIV. 
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college  of  cardinals,  and  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  preceding  pontiffs  in 
sagacity,  lenity,  and  a  desire  at  least  to  govern  well ;  but  he  was  very  far 
from  opposing,  with  a  proper  degree  of  vigour  and  resolution,  the  inve- 
terate corruptions  and  superstitious  observances  of  the  church  over  which 
he  presided ;  on  the  contrary,  he  inconsiderately  aimed  at  what  he  thought 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  church  (that  is,  the  glory  and  interests 
of  its  pontiff),  by  measures  that  proved  detrimental  to  bpth  ;  and  thus 
showed,  in  a  striking  example,  that  popes,  even  of  the  best  sort,  may  £all 
imperceptibly  into  the  greatest  mistakes,  and  commit  the  most  pernicious 
blunders,  through  an  imprudent  zeal  for  extending  their  jurisdiction,  and 
augmenting  the  influence  and  lustre  of  their  station.^ 
Th  tt  t  ad  ^^*  "^^  incredible  pains  that  were  taken  by  the  pontiffii 
by  the™  hurch  of  and  clergy  of  the  Romish  church  to  spread  their  doctrine 

Se°Prote*ISant"  *^^  *®  ®^®^^  ^^^^^  dominion  among  the  nations  that  lay  in 
and  ruin  their  '  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  have  been  already  mentioned, 
cause.  y^^  ^j^^  therefore,  at  present,  to  confine  our  narration  to 

the  schemes  they  laid,  the  cabals  they  formed,  and  the  commotions  they 
excited,  with  an  uninterrupted  and  mischievous  industry,  in  order  to 
recover  the  possessions  and  prerogatives  they  had  lost  in  Europe,  to 
oppress  the  Protestants,  and  to  extinguish  the  light  of  the  glorious  Reform- 
ation. Various  were  the  stratagems  and  projects  they  formed  for  these 
purposes.  The  resources  of  genius,  the  force  of  arms,  the  seduction  of  the 
most  aUuring  promises,  the  terrors  of  the  most  formidable  threatenings, 
the  subtle  wiles  of  controversy,  the  influence  of  pious,  and  often  of  impious 
frauds,  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  in  short,  all  possible  means  fair  and  dis- 
ingenuous, were  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
but  in  most  cases  without  success.  The  plan  of  a  dreadful  attack  upon  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  had  been,  for  some  time,  laid  in  secret,  and  the 
bigoted  and  persecuting  house  of  Austria  was  pitched  upon  to  put  it  in 
execution.  However,  as  injustice  is  seldom  so  insolent  as  not  to  seek  for 
some  pretext  to  mask,  or  at  least  to  diminish  its  deformity,  so  the  church 
of  Rome  endeavoured  beforehand  to  justify  the  persecution,  of  which  the 
flame  was  ready  to  break  out.  '  For  this  purpose,  the  pens  of  the  perfidious 
and  learned  Scioppius,"  of  the  Jesuits  Tanner,  Possevin,  Hager,  Hederic, 
and  Forer,  jurists  of  Dilligen,  were  employed  to  represent  the  treaty  of 
peace,  made  between  Charles  Y.  and  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  as  un- 
just, null,  and  even  rendered  void  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  by  their 
departing  from,  or  at  least  perverting,  by  various  changes  and  modifications, 
the  confession  of  Augsburg."  This  injurious  charge  was  proved  ground- 
less by  several  Lutheran  doctors,  who  of  their  own  accord  defended  their 


1  In  the  jear  1 752  there  appeared,  at  Padua, 
a  Life  of  Clement  XI.  composed  in  French, 
bj  the  learned  and  eloquent  M.  Lafitau,  bishop 
of  Sisteron,  in  two  volumes  8to.  The  same 
year  Mr.  Reboulct,  chancellor  of  Avignon, 
published  in  two  volumes  in  4to  bis  Uistoire 
de  Clement  XI.  These  two  productions,  and 
more  especially  the  latter,  are  written  with 
uncommon  elegance;  but  they  both  abound 
with  historical  errors,  which  the  French 
writers,  in  general,  are  at  too  little  pains  to 
avoid.  Besides,  they  are  both  composed  rather 
in  the  strains  of  panegyric,  thsn  of  history. 
An  attentive  reader  will,  however,  see  without 
pain,  even  in  these  panegyrics,  that  Clement 
XI.,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  saga- 
city and  prudence,  took  several  rash  and  incon- 


siderate steps,  in  order  to  augment  the  power 
and  multiply  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman 
pontifls ;  and  thus,  through  his  own  temerity, 
involved  himself  in  various  perplexities. 

"^  Scioppius  seems  rather  to  merit  the  titles 
of  malevolent  and  furious,  than  that  of  perfi- 
dious, unless  his  turning  papist  be  considered 
by  Dr.  Mosheim  as  an  instance  of  perfidy. 
This  is  the  intemperate  and  odious  satirist  who 
was  caned  by  the  servants  of  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  for  the  invectives  he  had 
thrown  out  against  king  James  I.  in  a  book 
which  was  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman  at  Paris. 

"  9ec  Christ.  Aug.  Salig,  Histor.  August. 
Confcssiouis,  tom.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  p.  768. 
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communion  against  this  instance  of  popish  calumny;  but  it  was  also 
refuted  by  public  authority,  even  by  the  express  order  of  John  George, 
elector  of  Saxony.  The  task  was  committed  to  Matthew  Hoe,  who,  in  the 
years  1628  and  1631,  published,  in  two  volumes,  an  accurate  and  laborious 
defence  of  the  Protestants,  entitled  Defensio  Pupillae  Evangelicse.     The 
mouth  of  calumny 'was  not  stopped  by  these  performances.    The  accusers 
continued  their  clamours,  multiplied  their  libels,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
succours  of  indecent  raillery  and  sarcastical  wit,  to  cover  as  well  as  they 
were  able  the  striking  defects  of  a  bad  cause.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lutheran  writers  exerted  themselves  in  exposing  the  sophistry  and  refut- 
ing the  arguments  and  invectives  of  their  adversaries. 
CommotioMin           ^^^'    ^he  first  flames  of  that  religious  war,  which  the 
AuttrUmnd        Roman  pontiffs  proposed  to  carry  on  by  the  arms  of  the 
Austrians  and  Spaniards,  their  servile  and  bigoted  instru- 
ments, broke  out  in  Austria,  where,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  the  firiends  of  the  Reformation  were   cruelly  persecuted  and 
opposed  by  their  Roman   Catholic  adversaries.*^    The   solemn  treaties 
and  conventions,  by  which  the  religious  liberty  and  civil  rights  of  these 
Protestants  had  been  secured,  were  trampled  upon  and  violated  in  the 
most  shocking  manner ;  nor  had  these  unhappy  sufferers  resolution,  vigour, 
or  strength,  sufficient  to  maintain  their  privileges.     The  Bohemians,  who 
were  involved  in  the  same  vexations,  proceeded  in  a  different  manner. 
Perceiving  plainly  that  the  votaries  of  Rome  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
to  deprive  them  of  that  religious  liberty  that  had  been  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  their  ancestors,  and  so  lately  confirmed  to  them  by  an  imperial 
edict,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  opposing  force  to  force,  and  of  taking  up 
arms  to  defend  themselves  against  a  set  of  men,  whom,  in  consequence  of 
the  violence  they  offered  to  conscience,  they  could  look  upon  in  no  other 
light  than  as  the  enemies  of  their  souls.     Accordingly,  a  league  was 
formed  by  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  and  they  began  to  avenge,  with  great 
spirit  and  resolution,  the  injuries  that  had  been  committed  against  their 
petsons,  their  families,  their  religion,  and  their  civil  rights  and  privileges. 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  this  just  attempt  to  defend  what  was 
dear  to  them  as  men  and  Christians,  they  lost  sight  of  the  dictates  of 
equity  and  moderation,  and  carried  their  resentment  beyond  the  bounds 
both  of  reason  and  religion.     Their  adversaries  were  struck  with  terror  at 
a  view  of  their  intrepidity,  but  were  not  dismayed.      The  Bohemians, 
therefore,  apprehending  still  further  opposition  and  vexation  from  bigotry, 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  renewed  their  efforts  to  provide  for  their 
security.     The  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1619,  furnished  them,  as  they  thought,  a  fair  opportunity  of  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  removing  the  source  of  their  ciEdamities,  by 
choosing  a  sovereign  of  the  reformed  religion ;  for  they  considered  them- 
selves as  authorized,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  to 
reject  any  that  pretended  to  the  throne  by  virtue  of  an  hereditary  right, 
and  to  demand  a  prince  whose  title  to  the  crown  should  be  derived  fi'om 
the  firee  suf&ages  of  the  states.   Accordingly,  Frederick  V.  elector  Palatine, 
who  professed  the  reformed  religion,  was,  in  the  year  1619,  chosen  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  solemnly  crowned  at  Prague. p 

^  Raupstchiut,  in  his  Austria  Evangelica,  a  sufferiDgs  of  the  Protestants  in  Styria,  Moravia, 

German  work  with  a  Latin  title,  has  given  an  and  Caiinthia,  with  an  account  of  the  perfi- 

accurate  account  of  this  persecution  and  these  dious  snares  that  were  laid  for  them,  the  whole 

commotions.     The  same  learned  and  worthy  drawn   from   unexceptionahio    records ;    hut 

author  had  formed  the  design  of  publishing  an  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design, 
authentic  and  circumstantial  relation  of  the  '  Besides  Caroli  and  Jagerus,  who  have 
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The  Bohemian  ^  V.  This  bold  Step,  from  which  the  Bohemians  expected 

war.— Frederic      such  signal  advantages,  proved  to  them  a  source  of  com- 
^*  plicated  misfortunes.     Its  consequences  were  fatal  to  their 

new  sovereign,  and  to  their  own  liberties  and  privileges ;  for  by  it  they 
were  involved  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  and  deprived  of  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  security  of  which  was  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  the  measures  they  had  pursued.  Frederick  was  defeated*  before 
Prague,  by  the  Imperial  army,  in  the  year  1620,  and  by  this  unfortunate 
battle  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  new  crown,  but  also  of  his  hereditary 
dominions.  Reduced  thus  to  the  wretched  condition  of  an  exile,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  fruitful  territories,  and  his  ample  treasures,  to  the 
merciless  discretion  of  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians,  who  plundered  and 
ravaged  them  with  the  most  rapacious  barbarity.  The  defeat  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  was  attended  with  dreadfrd  consequences  to  the  Bohe- 
mians, and  more  especially  to  those  who,  from  a  zeal  for'  religious  liberty 
and  the  interests  of  the  Reformation,  had  embarked  in  his  cause.  Some 
of  them  were  committed  to  a  perpetual  prison,  others  banished  for  life ; 
several  had  their  estates  and  possessions  confiscated ^  many  were  put  to 
death ;  and  the  whole  nation  was  obliged,  from  that  fatal  period,  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  the  victor,  and  bend  their  unwilling  necks  under  the  yoke 
of  Rome.  The  triumph  of  the  Austrians  would  neither  have  been  so 
sudden  nor  so  complete,  nor  would  they  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
impose  such  rigorous  and  despotic  terms  on  the  Bohemians,  had  they  not 
been  powerftiUy  assisted  by  John  George  I.  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  partly 
from  a  principle  of  hatred  towards  the  reformed,**  and  partly  from  conside- 
rations of  a  political  kind,  reinforced  with  his  troops  the  imperial  army.' 
This  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  was  the  occasion  of  that  long  and  bloody 
war  that  was  so  fatal  to  Germany,  and  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  were,  one  way  or  another,  unhappily  engaged.  It 
began  by  a  confederacy  formed  between  some  German  powers  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  order  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  elector  Palatine,  unjustly 
excluded  from  his  dominions,  against  the  despotic  proceedings  of  the 
emperor.  The  confederates  maintained,  that  the  invasion  of  Bohemia,  by 
this  unhappy  prince,  was  no  just  subject  of  offence  to  the  emperor;  and 
that  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  quarrel  the  emperor  was  not  obliged  by 
any  means  to  adopt,  was  alone  the  sufferer  in  this  case.  However  that 
may  have  been,  the  progress  and  issue  of  the  war  were  unfavourable  to 
the  allies. 


composed  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  this 
century,  tee  Burch,  Gotth.  Struvii  Syntagma 
Historis  Germanics,  p.  1487,  1510,  1523, 
1538;  as  also  tbe  writers  which  he  recom- 
incuds.  See' also  theUistoire  do  Louis  Xill. 
composed  by  tbe  learned  and  accurate  Le 
Vassor,  torn.  iii.  p.  223. 

4  0:7*  By  the  Reformed,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  we  are  to  understand  the  Calvinists, 
and  also,  in  general,  all  Protestants  that  are 
not  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion.  And  here  we 
see  a  Lutheran  elector  drawing  his  sword  to 
support  the  cause  of  popery  and  persecution, 
against  a  people  generously  struggling  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

'  See  the  Commentarii  dc  Bello  Bohemico- 
Germanico,  ab  A.  C.  1617  ad  A.  1630,  in 
4to',  Abraham  Scultet,  Narrntio  Apologclica 
dp  Curriculo  Vitsc   suae,  p.  86.     It  is  well 


known,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  more 
especially  Martin  Becan,  a  Jesuit,  persuaded 
Matthew  Hoe,  who  was  an  Austrian  by  birth, 
and  the  electors  chaplain,  to  represent  to  hit 
prince  the  cause  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  religion,  as 
not  only  unjust,  but  also  as  detrimental  to  tbe 
interests  of  Lutheranisni,  and  to  recommend 
to  him  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  See  Unschuldige  Nachricbt,  A.  1747, 
p.  858.  (^  What  Dr.  Mosheim  observes 
here  may  be  true :  but  then  it  is  as  true  that 
Matthew  Hoe  must  have  been  a  great  fool, 
or  a  great  knave,  to  listen  to  such  insinuations, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  glaring  absurdity, 
but  also  considering  the  persons  from  whom 
they  came.  This  is  the  same  Hoe  that  is 
mentioned  above  as  a  learned  defender  of  the 
Lutheran  faith. 


\ 
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in.*.*-  ^      t  V.  The  success  of  the  imperial  arais  filled  the  votaries 

iiie  progress  oi_  it>«ii  /»• 

the  German  or     of  popery  and  Rome  With  the  warmest  transports  of  joy 
Bohemian  war.    ^^^  exultation,  and  presented  to   their   imaginations  the 
most  flattering  prospects.     They  thought  that  the  happy  period  was  now 
approaching,  when  the    whole   tribe    of  heretics,  that    had   withdrawn 
their  necks  from  the  papal  yoke,  should  either  perish  by  the  sword,  or 
be  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  church.     The   emperor    himself 
seemed  to  have  imbibed  no  small  portion  of  this  odious  spirit,  which  was 
doubly  prepared,  to  convert  or  destroy.      The  flame   of  ambition  that 
burned    within    him,  was    nourished   by    the    suggestions   of  bigotry. 
Hence  he  audaciously  carried  his  arms  through  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
suffered  his  generals  to  vex,  with  impunity,  those   princes  and  states 
which  refused  a  blind   obedience  to  die  court  of  Rome,   and  showed 
plainly,  by  all  his  proceedings,  that  a  scheme  had  been  laid  for  the  ex- 
tinction  of  the    Germanic   liberty,  .civil   and  sacred.      The   elector  of 
Saxony's  zealous  attachment  to  the  emperor,  which  he  had  abundantly 
discovered  by  his  warm  and  ungenerous  opposition  to  the  unfortunate 
Prederick,  together  with  the  lamentable  discord  that  reigned  among  the 
German  princes,  persuaded  the  papal  faction  that  the  difllculties  which 
seemed  to  oppose  the  execution  of  their  project,  were  far  from  being 
invincible.     Accordingly,  the  persons  concerned  in  this  grand  enterprise 
began  to  act  their  respective  parts.      In  the  year  1629,  Ferdinand  II., 
to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  religious  war,  issued  out  the  ter- 
rible Restitution-edict,  by  which  the  Protestants  were    ordered  to  re- 
store to  the  church  of  Rome  all  the  possessions  they  had  become  masters 
of  in  consequence  of  the  religious  peace,   concluded  in    the    preceding 
century."     This  edict  was  principally  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Jesuits.     That  greedy  and  ambitious  order  claimed  a  great  part  of  these 
goods  and  possessions,  as  the  recompense  due  to  their  labours  in  the  cause 
of  religion  ;   and  hence  arose  a  warm  contest  between  them  and  the  an- 
cient and  real  proprietors.*     This   contest,  indeed,  was  decided  by  the 
law  of  force.     It  was  the  depopulating  soldier,  who,  sword  in  hand,  gave 
weight  and  authority  to  the  imperial  edict,  wresting  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  lawful  possessor,  without  form  of  process,  whatever  the  Romish  priests 
and  monks  thought  proper  to  claim,  and  treating  the  innocent  and  plun- 
dered sufferers  with  all   the   severity  that  the  most  barbarous  spirit   of 
oppression  and  injustice  could  suggest.^ 

OastaTus  Adoi>  VI.    Germany  groaned    under  these   dismal  scenes    of 

phoa  interferei.    tumult  and  oppression,  and  looked  about  for  succour  in 

vain.     The  enemy  encompassed  her  on  all  sides,  and  none  of  her  princes 

seemed  qualified  to  stand  forth  as  the  avenger  of  her  injuries,  or  the  assertor 


*  8«e  for  an  illustration  of  this  matter,  the 
authora  mentioned  by  Struvius,  in  his  Syn- 
tagma Htstor.  Germanics,  p.  1553. 

'  See  Chris.  Aug.  Salig,  Hist.  August.  Con- 
fessionia,  t.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  sect.  xxv.  p.  810. 

^  iy'  When  the  consequences  of  these 
iniquitous  and  barbarous  proceedings  were  re- 
presented to  this  Emperor,  and  ho  was  a^ured 
that  the  country  must  be  utterly  ruined,  in 
case  the  Bohemians,  rendered  desperate  by 
his  enormous  cruelty  and  oppression,  should 
exert  themselves  in  defence  of  their  liberties, 
and  endeavour  to  repel  force  by  force ;  be  is 
reported  to  have  answered,  with  great  zeal  and 
calmoen,  "  Malumus  regnum  vastatum,  quam 


damnatum."  See  the  Historia  Persccutionum 
Ecclcsise  Bohemicse,  &c.  p.  152,  a  work  pub- 
lished (probably  in  Holland,  as  would  seem 
by  the  type)  in  the  year  1648,  in  24mo. 
This  little  book  contains  an  ample  recital  of 
the  deplorable  effects  of  lawless  power,  inhu- 
man bigotry,  and  blood-thirsty  zeal ;  and 
proves,  by  numberless  facts,  that  Dr.  Mosheim 
had  the  strongest  evidences  for  the  account  he 
gives  of  Ferdinand  and  his  missionaries.  It  is 
impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  sanguinary  man- 
ner of  such  converters,  vrithout  expressing,  at 
the  same  time,  a  generous  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  their  unjust  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings.    N. 
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of  her  rights.  Some  were  restrained  from  appearing  in  her  cause  by  the 
suggestions  of  bigotry,  others  by  a  principle  of  fear,  and  others  again  by  an 
ungenerous  attention  to  their  own  private  interests,  which  choked  in  iheir 
breast  all  concern  for  the  public  good.  An  illustrious  hero,  whose  deeds 
even  envy  was  obliged  to  revere,  and  whose  name  will  descend  with  glory 
to  the  latest  ages,  came  forth,  nevertheless,  at  this  critical  season  ;  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  took  the  field,  and  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Germanic 
liberties  against  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Austria.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  the  French  court,  which  beheld  with  uneasiness  the 
overgrowing  power  of  that  aspiring  house,  he  set  sail  for  Germany,  in  the 
year  1629,  with  a  small  army,  and,  by  his  repeated  victories,  blasted  in  a 
short  time  the  sanguine  hopes  which  the  pope  and  emperor  had  enter- 
tained of  suppressing  the  protestant  religion  in  the  empire.  These  hopes, 
indeed,  seemed  to  revive  in  the  year  1632,  when  this  glorious  assertor 
of  Germanic  liberty  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  ;^  but  this  unspeakable 
loss  was  in  some  measure  made  up,  in  process  of  time,  by  the  conduct  of 
those  who  succeeded  Gustavus  at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  army.  And, 
accordingly,  the  war  was  obstinately  carried  on  in  bleeding  Germany, 
during  many  years,  with  various  success,  until  the  exhausted  tveasures 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  pacific  inclinations  of  Christina,  the 
daughter  and  successor  of  Gustavus,  put  an  end  to  these  desolations,  and 
brought  on  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  conclusion  of  VII.  Thus,  after  a  war  of  thirty  years,  carried  on  with 
™!^*pJie'"f '  the  most  unrelenting  animosity  and  ardour,  the  wounds  of 
Westphalia.  Germany  were  closed,  and  the  drooping  states  of  Europe 
were  revived,  in  the  year  1648,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  so  called 
from  the  cities  of  Munster  and  Osnaburg,  where  the  negociations  were 
held,  and  that  famous-  treaty  concluded.  The  Protestants,  indeed,  did  not 
derive  from  this  treaty  all  the  privileges  they  claimed,  nor  all  the  advan- 
tages they  had  in  view  ;  for  the  emperor,  among  other  less  important 
instances  of  obstinacy,  absolutely  refrised  to  reinstate  the  Bohemian  and 
Austrian  Protestants  in  their  religious  privileges,  or  to  restore  the  Upper 
Palatinate  to  its  ancient  and  la\dul  proprietor.  But  they,  nevertheless, 
obtained  by  this  peace  privileges  and  advantages  which  the  votaries  of 
Rome  beheld  with  much  displeasure  and  uneasiness  ;  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably evident  that  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  gave  a  new  and  remarkable 
degree  of  stability  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in  Germany. 
By  this  treaty  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  which  the  Lutherans  had  obtained 
from  Charles  V.  in  the  preceding  century,  was  firmly  secured  against  all 
the  machinations  and  stratagems  of  the  court  of  Rome.  By  it  the  Resti* 
tution-edict,  which  commanded  the  Protestants  to  restore  to  the  Romish 
church  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  lands  they  had  taken  possession  of 
after  that  peace  was  abrogated,  and  both  the  contending  parties  confirmed 
in  the  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  whatever  they  had  occu- 
pied in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1624.  It  would  be  entering  into  a  very 
long  detail,  were  we  to  enumerate  the  advantages  that  accrued  to  the  pro« 
testant  princes  from  this  treaty .'^     All  this  was  a  source  of  vexation  to 


^  See  Archenholtz,  M^moirea  de  la  Reine 
Ohristioe,  torn.  i.  p.  7 — 20,  in  which  there 
are  many  very  interesting  anecdotes  relating 
to  the  life,  exploits,  and  death  of  Gustavus. 
The  learned  compiler  of  these  Memoirs  has 
also  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of 
this  period,  and  of  the  peace  that  terminated 
this  long  and  dreadful  mr. 


^  An  account  of  this  whole  matter,  suffi- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  most  in- 
quisitive reader,  may  be  found  in  that  most 
elaborate  and  excellent  work,  compiled  by 
the  very  learned  and  judicious  John  Godfrey 
de  Meyer,  under  the  following  title :  Acta 
Pacis  Westphalicse  et  Executionis  ejus  Norem- 
bergensis.     See  also  the  more  compendious. 
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the  court  of  Rome,  and  made  its  pontiff  feel  the  severest  pangs  of  disap- 
pointed amhition.  He  accordingly  used  various  stratagems,  without  being 
very  scrupulous  in  the  choice,  in  order  to  annul  this  treaty,  or  elude  its 
effects ;  but  his  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  since  neither  the  emperor, 
nor  the  princes  that  had  embarked  in  his  cause,  thought  it  advisable  to 
involve  themselves  anew  in  the  tumults  of  war,  whose  issue  is  so  uncertain, 
and  whose  most  fatal  effects  they  had  lately  escaped  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty. The  treaty,  therefore,  was  executed  in  all  its  parts ;  and  all  the 
articles  that  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Munster  and  Osnaburg  were  con- 
firmed and  ratified,  in  the  year  1650,  at  Nurembuig.* 
The  Protestanta         YIII.    After  this  period,  the  ^  court  of  Rome   and  its 

•ecuted  by  Rome  c^^^^^^^^res  Were  laid  under  a  considerable  degree  of  restraint. 

and  itt  votaries.  They  did  not  any  longer  dare  to  make  war  in  an  open  and 
public  manner  upon  the  Protestants,  since  the  present  state  of  things 
blasted  all  the  hopes  they  had  fondly  entertained  of  extinguishing  the 
light  of  the  Reformation,  by  destroying,  or  reducing  under  their  ghostly 
yoke,  the  princes  and  states  that  had  encouraged  and  protected  it  in  their 
territories.  But,  wherever  they  could  exert  the  spirit  of  persecution  with 
impunity,  there  they  oppressed  the  Protestants  in  the  most  grievous  man- 
ner, and,  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  conventions,  and  of  the  most 
sacred  obligations,  encroached  upon  their  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions. 
Thus  in  Hungary,  during  the  space  of  ten  years,^  both  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  were  involved  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  the  most  cruel 
calamities  and  vexations.'  The  injuries  and  insults  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  many  orders  of  men,  and  more  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  both 
before  and  after  the  period  now  under  consideration,  are  not  to  be  num- 
bered. In  Poland,  all  those  who  ventured  to  differ  firom  the  pope  found, 
by  a  bitter  experience,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  century,  that  no 
treaty  or  convention  that  tended  to  set  bounds  to  the  authority  or  rapacity 
of  the  church  was  held  sacred,  or  even  regarded  at  Rome ;  for  many  of 
these  were  ejected  out  of  their  schools,  deprived  of  their  churches,  robbed 
of  their  goods  and  possessions  under  a  variety  of  perfidious  pretexts ;  nay, 
frequently  condemned  to  the  most  severe  and  cruel  punishments,  without 
having  been  even  chargeable  with  the  appearance  of  a  crime.*  The 
remains  of  the  Waldenses,  that  lived  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were 
persecuted  often  with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty  (and  more  especially  in 
the  years  1632,  1655,  and  1685)  on  account  of  their  magnanimous  and 
stedfast  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  and  this  persecution 


though  valuable  work  of  Adami,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  entitled,  Rolatio  Historico  de  Pad- 
jBcatioDe  Osnabmgo-Monastericnsi ;  of  which 
the  illustrious  author  publifthcd  a  new  edition 
at  Leipsic,  in  tho  year  1737,  more  accurate 
and  ample  than  the  preceding  one.  We  must 
not  omit  here  the  ingenious  Father  Bougfant*s 
elegant  history  of  this  tieaty,  which,  though 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  papers  of  the  French 
amhaMadors,  is,  nevertheless,  generally  speak- 
ing, composed  with  accuracy,  impartidity,  and 
candour.  It  was  published  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1746,  in  six  volumes  in  8yo,  under  the 
title  of  Uistoiro  de  la  Paix  de  Wcstphalio. 

*  Pope  Innocent  X.  opposed  to  this  treaty 
of  peace,  in  the  year  1651,  a  flaming  Dull ;  on 
which  Hoi^beck  published,  at  Utrecht,  in 
1652,  an  ample  and  learned  commentary,  en- 


titled, Examen  Bullae  Papalis,  quft  Innocen- 
tins  X.  abrogare  nititur  Pacem  Germanise. 
This  Bull  might,  perhaps,  have  produced  some 
eflfect  upon  the  emperor  and  his  allies,  had  it 
been  properly  gilded. 

7  From  1671  to  1681. 

■  See  Historia  Diplomatica  de  Statu  Relt- 
gionis  Evangelicse  in  Hungaria,  p.  69 ;  Pauli 
Debrczeni  Historia  Ecclesiae  Rieformatie  in 
Hungaria,  lib.  ii.  p.  447;  Schelhomius,  in 
Mnseo  Helretico,  tom.  vii.  p.  46 — 90. 

'  See  Ad.  Regenrolscii  Historia  Ecclcsfse 
SclaTonicie,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xt.  p.  216,  235,  253. 
The  grievances  which  the  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  suffered  in  Poland  after 
R^envolscius,  may  be  learned  from  various 
memorials  that  have  been  published  in  our 
times. 
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was  carried  on  with  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword  by  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  .^  In  Germany  the  same  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  produced 
almost  every  where  flagrant  acts  of  injustice.  The  infractions  of  the 
famous  treaty  above  mentioned,  and  of  the  Germanic  liberty  that  was 
founded  upon  it,  would  ^nish  matter  for  many  volumes ;«  and  all  those 
infractions  were  owing  to  a  preposterous  and  extravagant  zeal  for  augment- 
ing the  authority  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
And  indeed,  as  long  as  that  church  and  its  assuming  pontiff  shall  persist 
in  maintaining  that  they  have  a  right  to  extend  their  lordly  sceptre' over 
all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world,  so  long  must  those  who  have 
renounced  their  authority,  but  are  more  or  less  within  their  reach,  despair 
of  enjoying  the  inestimable  blessings  of  security  and  peace.  They  will 
always  be  considered  as  rebellious  subjects,  against  whom  the  greatest  acts 
of  severity  and  violence  are  law^. 

The  Moots  banish-  IX.  The  zealous  instruments  of  the  court  of  Rome 
M«i*  Uie'i?S*Ml  accomplished,  at  length,  in  this  century,  what  had  often 
tants  persecuted  been  attempted  without  success,  the  delivering  Spain 
In  France.  ^^^  ^^^  infidelity   of  the  Moors,  and  France  from  the 

heresy  of  the  Protestants.  The  posterity  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens, 
who  had  formerly  been  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Spain,  had  hitherto 
lived  in  that  kingdom  mixed  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  their  number  was  still  considerable.  They  were  Christians,  at 
least  in  their  external  profession  and  manners;  industrious  also,  and 
inoffensive ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  good  and  useful  subjects ;  but  they 
were  strongly  suspected  of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrine  of  Maho- 
met, which  was  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Hence  the  clergy  beset 
the  monarch  with  their  importunate  solicitations,  and  never  ceased 
their  clamorous  remonstrances  until  a  royal  edict  was  obtained  to 
drive  the  Saracens,  whose  numbers  were .  prodigious,  out  of  the  Spanish 
territories.  Tliis  imprudent  step  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  and  its  pernicious  effects  arc  more  or  less  visible  even  at 
the  present  times ;  but  the  church,  whose  interests  and  dominion  are, 
in  popish  countries,  considered  as  distinct  from  the  interest  and  authority 
of  the  state,  and  of  a  much  more  sublime  and  excellent  nature,  ac- 
quired new  accessions  of  wealth  and  power  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors.*  In  proportion  as  the  community  lost,  the  church  gained ; 
and  thus  the  public  good  was  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  bigotry  and 
superstition. 

In  France  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  church  of  Rome  exhibited  scenes 
still  more  shocking.  The  Protestants  of  that  kingdom,  commonly  called 
Huguenots,  after  having  groaned,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  under  various 
forms  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  seen  multitudes  of  their  brethren 
put  to  death  by  secret  conspiracies,  or  open  tyranny  and  violence,  were  at 
length  obliged  either  to  save  themselves  by  a  clandestine  flight,  or  to  pro- 
fess, against  their  consciences,  the  Romish  religion.  This  barbarous  and 
iniquitous  scene  of  French  persecution,  than  which  the  annals  of  modem 
history  present  nothing  more  unnatural  and  odious,  will  find  its  place 
below,  in  the  History  of  the  Reformed  Church.* 

^  See  Gillei,  Histoire  Ecrl^siastique  dcs  StruTiut  and  Hoffman,  contain  ample  details 

Egliaea  Vandoisct,  published  at  Geneva,  in  4to,  of  this  matter, 
in  the  year  1656,  chap,  xlviii.  p.  339.  ^  See  Michael  Gcrdes*a  History  of  the  Ex- 

'  The  histories  of  tho  grievances  suffered  pulsion  of  the  Moriscoet  out  of  Spain,  in  his 

by  the  protestants  of  Germany  on  account  of  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
their  religion,  that  liave  been  composed  by  *  See  c.  ii.  of  the  iccondpart  of  thisBeGlion. 
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The  court  of  Rome  X.  All  the  resources  of  inventive  genius  and  refined 
ilm  t8  n  *  n'  Policy,  all  the  efforts  of  insinuating  craft  and  audacious 
England.  rebellion,  were  employed  to  bring  back  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  under  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  but  all  these  attempts  were  without 
effect.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  set  of  desperate  and  exe- 
crable wretches,  in  whose  breasts  the  suggestions  of  bigotry  and  the 
hatred  of  the  protestant  religion  had  suppressed  all  the  feelings  of  justice 
and  humanity,  were  instigated  by  three  Jesuits,  of  whom  Garnet,  the 
superior  of  the  society  in  England,  was  the  chief,  to  form  the  most  horrid 
plot  that  is  known  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  design  of  this  conspiracy 
was  nothing  less  than  to  destroy,  at  one  blow,  James  I.,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  the  explosion  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  which  was  concealed  for  that  purpose  in  the  vaults 
that  lay  under  the  House  of  Lords.  The  sanguinary  bigots  concerned  in 
it  imagined,  that,  as  soon  as  this  horrible  deed  was  performed,  they  would 
be  at  full  liberty  to  restore  popery  to  its  former  credit,  and  substitute  it  in 
the  place  of  the  protestant  religion.'  This  odious  conspiracy,  whose  in- 
fernal purpose  was  providentially  discovered,  when  it  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, is  commonly  known  in  Britain  under  tlie  denomination  of  the  Gun- 
powder treason .« 

This  discovery  did  not  suspend  the  efforts  and  stratagems  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  carried  on  its  schemes  in  the  succeeding  reign,  but  with 
less  violence,  and  more  caution.  Charles  I.  was  a  prince  of  a  soft  and 
gentle  temper,  Jind  was  entirely  directed  by  the  counsels  o(  Laud,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  man  who  was  neither  destitute  of  learning  nor 
good  qualities,"*  though  he  carried  things  to  excessive  and  intolerable 
lengths,  through  his  warm  and  violent  attachment  to  the  ancient  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church ;  the  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  a 
princess  of  France,  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Popery ;  and 
from  all  this  it  seemed  probable  enough  that,  though  treason  and  violence 
had  failed,  yet  artifice  and  mild  measures  might  succeed,  and  that  a  recon- 
ciliation might  be  brought  about  between  England  and  Rome.*  This 
prospect,  which  had  smiled  in  the  imaginations  of  the  friends  of  Popery, 
vanished  entirely  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  King  and 
Parliament.  In  consequence  of  these  commotions,  both  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  and  his  imprudent  and  bigoted  counsellor  Laud,  were*  brought  to 
the  scaffold ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  man  of  unparalleled  resolution,  dex- 
terity, and  foresight,  and  a  declared  enemy  to  every  thing  that  bore  even 
the  most  distant  resemblance  of  popery,  was  placed  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England. 
The  hopes  of  Rome  and.  its  votaries  were  nevertheless  revived  by  the 


'  There  is  a  letter  extant,  written  by  Sir 
Evcrard  Digby,  one  of  the  conspirators,  to  bis 
wife,  ftft«r  bis  condemnation,  which  deserves 
an  eminent  place  in  the  history  of  superstition 
and  bigotry,  and  shows  abundantly  their  in- 
fernal spirit  and  tendency.  The  following 
passage  will  confirm  this  judgment :  "  Now 
for  my  intention,*^  says  Digby,  "let  me  tell 
you,  that  if  I  had  thought  there  had  been  the 
least  sin  in  the  plot,  I  would  not  have  been  of 
it  for  all  the  world  ;  and  no  other  cauie  drew 
mc  to  haxard  my  fortune  and  life  but  zeal  to 
God*8  religion.**  See  the  Papers  relating  to 
the  Popish  plot,  published  by  the  orders  of 
Secretary  Coventry. 

VOL.  II. 


K  See  Rapin  Thoyiaa,  Ilistoire  de  TAngle- 
tcrre,  livr.  xvii.  torn.  viii.  p.  40 ;  Jo.  Hcnr. 
Ilcidcfrgeri  llistoria  Papatus,  Period,  vii.  p. 
211,  291,  &c. 

^  fty  Mr.  Hume,  speaking  of  Laud^s 
learning  and  morals,  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  This  man  was  virtuous, 
if  severity  of  manners  alone  and  abstinence 
from  pleasure  could  deserve  the  name.  He 
was  learned,  if  polemical  knowledge  could  en* 
title  him  to  that  praise.**  See  Hume*8  His- 
tory of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  193. 

I  Seo  Urban  Ccrri,  Etat  Present  de  TEglise 
Romaine,  p.  915;  Nears  History  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, vol.  lit.  p.  194. 
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restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  from  that  period  grew  more  lively  and  san- 
guine from  day  to  day.  For  that  monarch,,  as  appears  firoro  unquestionable 
authorities,^  had  been  initiated,  during  his  exile,  into  the  mysteries  of 
popery,  and  had  secretly  embraced  that  religion,  while  his  only  brother,  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  professed  it  openly,  and   had  publicly 
apostatized  from  the  Protestant  faith.     Charles,  indeed,  was  not  a  proper 
instrument  for  the  propagation  of  any  theological  system.     Indolent  and 
voluptuous  on  the  one  hand,  and  inclined  to  infidelity  and  irreligion  on 
the  other,  it  was  not  from  him  that  the  Roman  pontiff  could  expeot  that 
zeal  and  industry,  that  were  necessary  to  force  upon  the  English  nation  a 
religion  so  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  laws  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  as 
popery  was.^     This  zeal  was  found  in  his  bigoted  successor  James  II. ; 
but  it  was  accompanied  with  such  excessive  vehemence  and  imprudence  aa 
entirely  defeated  its  own  purposes ;  for  that  inconsiderate  monarch,  by  his 
passionate  attachment  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  his  blind  obsequiousness 
to  the  unseasonable  and  precipitate  counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the 
oracles  of  his  cabinet,  gave  a  mortal  blpw  to  that  religion  which  he  meant 
to  promote,  and  fell  from  tlie  throne  whose  prerogatives  he  was  attempting 
to  augment  and  extend.     Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  he 
openly   attempted  to  restore  to  its  former  vigour,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  had  been  renounced 
and  annulled  by  the  laws  of  both  realms  ;  and  that  he  might  accomplish 
with  ^e  more  facility  this  most  imprudent  purpose,  he  trampled  upon  ihose 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  people  that  had  ever  been  held  most  respectable 
and  sacred,  and  which  he  had  bound  himself,  by  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments,  to  support  and  maintain.     Justly  exasperated  and  provoked  by 
repeated  insults  from  the  throne  upon  their  religion  and  liberties,  and 
alarmed  with  natural  apprehensions  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  both ;  the 
English  nation  looked  about  for  a  deliverer,  and  fixed  its  views,  in  the 
year  1688,  on  William  prince  of  Orange,  son-in-law  to  their  despotic 
monarch,  by  whose  wisdom  and  valour  things  were  so  conducted,  that 
James  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his  dominions^  and  to  abdicate  the  crown  ; 


i  Bunict*s  Hittoiy  of  his  own  Timet,  vol.  x. 
book  iii.  p.  603,  606  ;  NeaVs  History  of  the 
Puritans,  vol.  it.  p.  233,  237,  534 ;  Rapin 
Thoyras,  Histoire  de  TAngleterre,  linu  xxiii. 
▼o1.  ix.  p.  160. 

^  tty  Such  is  the  lepresentation  giTcn  of 
Charles  II.  by  all  historians;  so  that  Dr. 
Mosheim  is  excusable  in  mistaking  a  part  of 
this  monarch's  character,  which  was  known  to 
▼ery  few  before  him.  Mr.  Hume,  whoM 
history  of  the  reign  of  that  prince  is  a  master- 
piece in  every  respect,  gave  a  like  account  of 
Charles,  as  fluctuating  between  Deism  and 
Popery.  But  this  eminent  historian  having 
had  occasion,  during  his  residence  at  Paris,  to 
peruse  the  manuscript  memoirs  of  king  James 
II.  which  were  written  by  himself,  end  are 
kept  in  the  Scots  College  there,  received  from 
them  new  information  with  respect  to  the  re- 
ligious character  of  Charles ;  and  was  con- 
vinced that  his  zeal  for  Popery  went  much 
ftrther  than  has  been  generally  imagined. 
For  it  appears,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  from 
these  memoirs,  that  the  king  had  laid  with  his 
ministry  a  formal  plan  for  subverting  the  con- 
stitution in  favour  of  Poperr ;  that  the  intro- 


duction of  Popery,  as  the  established  religion, 
was  the  great  and  principal  object  which  Charles 
had  in  view  when  he  entered  into  the  Frenck 
alliance,  which  was  concluded  at  Versailles  in 
the  end  of  1669,  or  beginning  of  1670,  by 
Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour.     By  this  treaty, 
Lewis  was  to  give  Charles  200,000  pounds  a- 
year  in  quarterly  payments,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in   England ;  and  to  supply  him  also  with 
6000  men  in  case  of  any  insurrection.     The 
division  of  the  United  Provinces  between  Eng- 
land  and  France  was  another  article  of  this 
treaty.     But  we  are  told  that  tbt  subversion 
•f  the  Protestant  religion  in  England  was  the 
point  that  Charles  had  chiefly  at  heart ;  and 
that  he  insisted  warmly  on  beginning  with  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  the  treaty  ;  but  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  in  the  interview  at  Dover, 
persuaded  him  to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war. 
"  The  king,**  says  Mr.  Hume,"  was  so  zealous 
a  papist,  that  he  wept  for  joy  when  he  enter- 
tained the  project  of  reuniting  his  kingdom 
to  the  Catholic  church.**    See  the  Correc- 
tions and  additions  to  Mr.  Hume*8  Hiftory  of 
Chailos  II.  p.  238,  in  the  note. 
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and  the  Roman  pontiff,  with  all  his  adherents,  were  disappointed  in  the 
fond  expectations  they  had  formed  of  restoring  popery  in  England.* 
HUder  methods  XI.  When  the  more  prudent  defenders  and  patrons  of 

R^mffi^Mt**'  the  Romish  faith  perceived  the  ill  success  that  attended  all 
the  ProtestMt  their  violent  and  sanguinary  attempts  to  establish  its  autho- 
**"^'  lity,  they  thought  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  softer 

methods ;  and,  instead  of  conquering  the  Protestants  by  open  force,  pro- 
posed deluding  them  back  into  the  church  of  Rome  by  the  insinuating 
influtece  of  secret  artifice.  This  way  of  proceeding  was  approved  by 
many  of  the  votaries  of  Rome,  but  they  were  not  all  agreed  about  the 
particular  manner  of  employing  it,  and  therefore  followed  different  methods. 
Some  had  recourse  to  the  appointment  of  public  disputations  or  conferences 
between  the  principal  doctors  of  the  contending  parties ;  and  this  from  a 
notion,  which  past  experience  had  rendered  so  vain  and  chimerical,  that 
the  adversaries  of  popery  would  either  be  vanquished  in  the  debate,  or  at 
least  be  persuaded  to  look  upon  the  Roman  catholics  with  less  aversion 
and  disgust.  Others  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that  all  contest  was  to 
be  suspended ;  that  the  great  point  was  to  find  out  the  proper  method  of 
reconciling  the  two  churches ;  and  that,  in  order  to  promote  this  salutary 
purpose,  as  little  stress  as  possible  was  to  be  laid  upon  those  matters  of 
controversy  that  had  been  hitherto  looked  upon  as  of  the  highest  moment 
and  importance.  A  different  manner  of  proceeding  was  thought  more 
advisable  by  a  third  set  of  men,  who,  from  a  persuasion  that  their  doctors 
had  more  zeal  than  argument,  and  were  much  more  eminent  for  their 
attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  for  their  skill  in  defending  its 
cause,  prepared  their  combatants  with  greater  care  for  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, taught  them  a  new  art  of  theological  war,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  new  and  subtle  method  of  vanquishing,  or  at  least  of  perplexing, 
their  heretical  adversaries. 

Theological  con-  XII.  There  was  a  famous  conference  held  at  Ratisbon, 
£'?***  t^'d  ^  ^®  y®^  1601,  at  the  joint  desire  of  Maximilian,  duke 
tonar°both  of  Bavaria,  and  Philip  Lewis,  elector  Palatine,  between 
churches.  g^^jg  eminent  Lutheran  doctors  on  the  one  side,  and  three 

celebrated  Jesuits  on  the  other.  The  dispute  turned  upon  the  two  great 
points,  to  which  almost  all  the  contests  between  the  Protestants  and 
Roman  catholics  are  reducible,  even  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  judge  of  con- 
troversies. In  the  year  1615,  a  conference  was  held  at  Newberg,  between 
James  Heilbronner,  a  learned  Lutheran,  and  James  Keller,  a  celebrated 
Jesuit,  by  the  appointment  of  Wolfgang  William,  prince  Palatine,  who  had 
a  little  before  that  time  embraced  the  Romish  faith.  But  the  most 
famous  of  all  these  conferences  was  that  held  in  the  year  1645,  at  Thorn, 
by  the  express  order  of  Uladislaus  IV.  king  of  Poland  between  several 
eminent  doctors  of  the  Romish,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  churches.  This 
meeting,  which  was  designed  to  heal  the  division  that  reigned  among 
these  churches,  and  to  find  out  some  method  of  reconciling  their  differences, 
and  bringing  about  their  re-union,  was  thence  called  the  Charitable  Con- 
ference. Some  time  after  this,  Ernest,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  order  to 
give  a  plausible  colour  to  his  apostasy  from  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
make  it  appear  to  be  the  result  of  examination  and  conviction,  obliged 
Yalerianus  Magnus,   a   learned  Capuchin,  to  enter  the  lists  with  Peter 

'  The  circuioitances  of  this Cimoiis  and eTcr-  Times;  and  alto  bj  Rapin,  in  toI.  x.  of  his 
memorable  revolution  are  accurately  recorded  History  of  England.  Add  to  these,  Neal's  His- 
by  Burnet,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  History  of  his  Own       tory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  ch.  x\.  p.  536. 

x  2 
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Habercorn,  a  refonned  minister,  in  the  castle  of  Rheinfeldt.  Besides 
these  public  conferences,  there  were  others  of  a  more  private  nature  held 
during  this  century,  between  the  doctors  of  the  contending  churches.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  famous  dispute  between  John  Claude, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Reformed  divines  in  France,  and  Jacques  Benigne 
de  Bgssuet,  whose  genius  and  erudition  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Romish  doctors  in  that  country.  This  dispute,  which  was  held  in  the 
year  1683,  ended  like  all  the  rest.  They  all  widened  the  breach,  in- 
stead of  healing  it.  Neither  of  the  contending  parties  could  be  per- 
suaded to  yield ;"  on  the  contrary,  they  both  returned  from  the  field 
of  controversy  more  riveted  in  their  own  opinions,  and  more  averse  to 
those  of  their  adversaries. 

The  methods  of  XIII.  Those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  views  were 

reconciiiaiion  turned  towards  union  and  concord,  did  not  omit  the  use  of 
Roman^catho- *  pious  artifice  and  stratagem  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
^**^'-  salutary   purpose.       They   endeavoured   to  persuade   the 

zealous  Protestants  and  the  rigid  Catholics,  that  their  differences  in 
opinion  were  less  considerable,  and  less  important,  than  they  themselves 
imagined ;  and  that  the  true  way  to  put  an  end  to  their  dissensions,  and 
to  promote  their  union,  was  not  to  nourish  the  flames  of  discord  by  dis- 
putes and  conferences,  but  to  see  whether  their  systems  might  not  be 
reconciled,  and  their  apparent  inconsistencies  removed,  by  proper  and 
candid  explications.  They  imagined  that  an  artful  .exposition  of  those 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  appeared  the  most  shocking  to  the 
Protestants,  would  tend  much  to  conquer  their  aversion  to  Popery.  Such 
was  the  general  principle  in  which  the  Romish  peace-makers  agreed,  and 
such  the  basis  on  which  they  proposed  to  carry  on  their  pacific  operations ; 
but  they  differed  so  widely  in  their  manner  of  applying  this  general  principle, 
and  pursued  such  different  methods  in  the  execution  of  this  nice  and  peril- 
ous stratagem,  that  the  event  did  not  answer  their  expectations.  In  the 
way  they  proceeded,  instead  of  promoting  the  desired  union  by  their  re- 
presentations of  things,  by  their  exhortations  and  counsels,  this  union 
seemed  to  be  previously  necessary,  in  order  to  render  their  explications 
and  exhortations  acceptable,  nay,  even  supportable ;  so  little  were  the 
means  proportioned  to  the  end ! 

The  first  and  most  eminent  of  those  who  tried  the  force  of  their  genius 
in  this  arduous  enterprise  was  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that  great  minister,  who 
employed  all  the  influence  of  promises  and  threatenings,  all  the  powers  of 
sophistry  and  eloquence,  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  in  order  to  bring  back 
the  French  Protestants  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  chiurch."  The  ex- 
ample of  this  illustrious  prelate  was  followed,  but  with  less  dignity  and  less 
influence,  by  Massenius,  a  German  Jesuit,«>  Volusius,  a  theologist  of  Mentz,* 


™  The'  reader  "wbo  desires  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  what  passed  in  these  con- 
ferences, maj  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  con- 
sulting the  writers  mentioned  by  Sagittarius, 
in  bis  Introduc.  in  Histuriara  Ecclesiast 
torn.  ii.  p.  1569,  1581,  1592,  1598.  An 
account  of  the  conference  between  Claude 
and  Bossuet  was  composed  and  published  by 
each  of  these  famous  combatants.  Bossuefs 
account  was  thus  entitled :  Conf<^rcnce  avcc 
M.  Claudft  sur  la  Mati^re  de  TEglise,  Paris, 
1683,  in  12mo.  This  account  was  answered 
by  Claude,  in  his  Response  au  Livre  de  M.  de 
Mcaux,  intitule,  Conference  avcc  M.  Claude, 


published  at  the  Hague,  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1683. 

"  Rich.  Simon,  Lettres  Cboisies,  torn.  i. 
p.  31,  32,  new  edit. ;  Bayle^s  Dictionary,  at 
the  article  Amyraut,  note  1 ;  at  the  article 
Beaulieu,  note  [c] ;  at  the  article  Ferry,  note 
[d] ;  at  the  article  Milleti^re. 

^  See  Frid.  Spanheimii  Stricture  ad  Bo»> 
sucti  Expositionem  Fidci  Catholics,  torn.  iii. 
0pp.  Theolog.  par  II.  p.  1042. 

p  There  is  extant  a  book  composed  by  this 
writer  under  the  following  title :  Aurora  Pacts 
Religiosae  DivinoD  Ycritati  Arnica,  Mogunt 
1665,  4to. 
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Praetorius,  a  Prussian,'*  Gibbon  de  Burg/  an  Irish  doctor,  who  was 
professor  at  Erfurth,  Marcellus,  a  Jesuit,*  and  other  divines  of  inferior 
Bote.  But  of  all  modem  adepts  in  controversy,  none  pursued  this  method 
with  such  dexterity  and  art  as  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  a  man  of 
true  genius,  directed  by  the  most  consummate  circumspection  and  pru- 
dence. The  famous  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  that  was 
drawn  up  by  this  subtle  and  insinuating  author,  was  designed  to  show 
the  Protestants,  that  their  reasons  against  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Romish  church  would  be  soon  and  easily  removed,  provided  they  would 
view  the  doctrines  of  that  church  in  their  true  light,  and  not  as  they  had 
been  erroneously  represented  by  the  Protestant  writers.'  This  notion  was 
propagated,  though  with  less  dexterity  and  success,  by  Dezius,  a  Jesuit  of 
Strasburg,  who  wrote  a  book  expressly  to  prove,  that  there  was  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  that  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburg,  than  which  no  two  systems  can  be  more  irrecon- 
cilably opposite.^  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  all  these  pacific 
attempts  to  re-unite  the  two  churches  were  made  by  the  persons  now 
mentioned  on  their  own  private  authority  ;  they  were  not  avowed  by  the 
higher  powers,  who  alone  were  qualified  to  remove,  modify,  or  explain  away 
those  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  church  that  shocked  the  Protest* 
ants  and  justified  their  separation.  It  is  tiue,  indeed,  that  in  the  year 
1686,  this  plan  of  reconciliation  was  warmly  recommended  by  a  person 
properly  commissioned,  or  at  least  who  gave  himself  out  for  such.  This 
pacificator  was  Christopher  de  Rohas,  bishop  of  Tinia,  in  th^  district  of 


^  In  Lis  Tuba  Pacis,  of  wliich  the  reader 
may  see  a  curious  account  in  BayIe*B  Nou- 
velles  de  la  Rdpublique  des  Lcttrcs,  for  the 
year  1685,  p.  1309. 

'  In  a  treatise,  entitled,  Lutliero  Calvinis- 
mus  Schismaticus  Quidcm  sed  Recoociliabilis. 

"  The  book  of  Marccllus,  entitled,  Sapi- 
entia  Pacifica,  was  refuted  by  Seldius,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

*  This  book  might  furnish  subject  for  a  mul- 
titude of  reflections.  See  a  particular  account  of 
its  history  and  its  efFet-ts  in  PfafTs  Ilist.  Lite- 
raria  Theologice,  t  ii.  p.  10*2;  and  Le  Clcrc's 
Biblioth.  Universelle  et  Historique,t.xi.p.438. 
0>  It  is  remarkable,  that  nine  years  passed 
before  this  book  could  obtain  the  pope's  appro- 
bation. Clement  X.  refused  it  positively.  Nay, 
several  Roman  catholic  priests  \rcrc  rigorously 
treated,  and  severely  persecuted,  for  preaching 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Exposition  of 
Dossuet,  which  was,  moreover,  formally  con- 
demned by  the  University  of  I^uvain,  in  the 
year  1685,  and  declared  to  be  scandalous  and 
pcmirions.  The  Sorbonne  also  disavowed  the 
doctrine  contained  in  that  book  ;  though  by  a 
late  edict  wo  learn,  that  the  fathers  of  that 
theological  seminary  have  changed  ihcir  opi- 
nions on  that  head  :  and  thus  given  a  new  in- 
stance of  the  variations  that  reign  in  the 
Romish  church,  which  boasts  so  much  of  its 
uniformity  in  doctrinal  matters.  The  artifice 
that  was  employed  in  the  composition  of  this 
book,  and  the  tricks  that  were  uftcd  in  the 
suppression  and  allcialion  of  the  first  edition 
that  was  given  of  it,  have  Ucn  dctirtcd  with 


great  si^;acity  and  evidence  by  the  learned  and 
excellent  archbishop  Wake,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  &c.  See  also  his  two 
Defences  of  that  Exposition,  in  which  the 
perfidious  sophistry  of  Bossuet  is  unmasked 
and  refuted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
There  was  an  excellent  answer  to  Bossnet^s 
book  published  by  M.  De  la  Bastide,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  protestant  ministera  in 
France.  This  answer  the  French  prelate 
took  no  notice  of  during  eight  years;  at  the 
end  of  which,  he  published  an  advertisement, 
in  a  new  edition  of  his  Exposition,  which  was 
designed  to  remove  the  objections  of  La  Bas- 
tide. The  latter  replied  in  such  a  demonstra- 
tive and  victorious  manner,  that  the  learned 
bishop,  notwithstanding  all  his  eloquence  and 
art,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  contro- 
versy. See  a  very  interesting  account  of  this 
insidious  work  of  Bossuet,  and  the  controver- 
sies it  occasioned,  in  the  Biblioth^que  dea 
Sciences,  published  at  the  Hague,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  20.  This  account,  which  is  curious,  accu- 
rate, ample,  and  learned,  was  given  partly  on 
occasion  of  a  new  edition  of  the  ^position, 
printed  at  Paris,  1761,  and  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  translation  done  by  Fleury,  and  partly 
on  occasion  of  Bourigny^s  Life  of  Bossuet,  pub- 
lished the  same  year  at  Paris. 

^  This  book  is  entitled,  Ia  Reunion  des 
Protestans  de  Strasburg  a  TEglise  Romaine, 
published  in  fivo  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year 
1689.— See  Pliil.  Jar.  Spcncri  Consilia  Theol. 
(lenn.in.  pars  iii.  p.  650,  66*2, 
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Bosnia ;  who,  during  several  years,  frequented  with  these  reconciling  views 
the  courts  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  Grermany  ;  intimated  the  assembling 
of  a  new  council,  that  was  to  be  more  impartial  in  its  decisions  and  less 
restrained  in  its  proceeding  than  the  council  of  Trent ;  nay,  went  still 
further,  and  assured  the  Protestants,  that  they  should  obtain  without 
difficulty  whatever  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  they  should  think 
proper  to  demand  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  provided  they  would  acknow- 
ledge his  paternal  authority,  and  no  longer  refuse  a  profound  submis* 
sion  to  his  mild  and  gentle  empire.  But  the  artifice  and  designs  of  this 
specious  missionary  were  easily  detected;  the  Protestant  doctors,  and 
also  their  sovereigns,  soon  perceived  that  a  fair  and  candid  plan  of  recon* 
ciliation  and  union  was  not  what  the  court  of  Rome  had  in  view ;  but 
that  a  scheme  was  laid  for  restoring  its  pontiffs  to  their  former  despotic 
dominion  over  the  Christian  world/ 

Frotestont  peace-         XIV.  The  Romish  peace-makers  found  among  the  Pro- 
™*^®"'  testants,  and  more  especially  among  those  of  the  Reformed 

church,  certain  doctors,  who,  by  a  natural  propensity  to  union  and  concord, 
seconded  perhaps  in  some  by  views  of  interest,  or  by  the  suggestions  of 
ambition,  were  disposed  to  enter  into  their  plan,  and  to  assist  them  in  the 
execution  of  it.  These  doctors  maintained,  that  the  points  in  debate 
between  the  two  churches  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their 
separation.  Among  the  French  Protestants,  Lewis  le  Blanc  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  go  too  great  lengths  in  this  mat- 
ter.^ The  same  accusation  was  brought,  with  fuller  evidence,  against 
Huisseaux,  professor  of  divinity  at  Saumur,  Milletiere,  Le  Fevre,  and 
others  of  less  note.'  Among  the  British  divines,  this  excessive  propen- 
sity to  diminish  the  shocking  absurdities  of  popery  was  less  remarkable ; 
William  Forbes  was  the  principal  person  who  discovered  an  extreme  facility 
to  compose  a  considerable  number  of  the  differences  that  contributed  to 
perpetuate  the  separation  between  the  two  churches.'^  With  respect  to 
the  Dutch,  it  is  abundantly  known,  how  ardently  the  great  and  learned 
Grotius  desired  the  re-union  of  all  Christian  churches  in  one  general  bond 


*  See  Jo.  Wolf.  Jageri  Hiatoria  Ecclesiast. 
Sa'culi  xvii. ;  Christ.  Eberliardi  Weismanni 
Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Seeculi  xvii.  p.  735.  The 
reader  will  find  in  the  CommeFcium  Episto- 
lico-Leibnitianum  of  Grubcnis,*  an  account 
of  the  particular  conditions  of  reconciliation 
that  were  proposed,  in  tlie  year  1660,  to  the 
German  courts  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  au- 
thorized, as  it  is  alleged,  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. 

*  See  a  particular  and  interesting  account 
of  I^e  Blanc  in  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  at  the 
article  Beaulieu. 

^  See  the  aboTe-mentioned  Dictionary,  at 
the  article  Milletiere.  For  an  account  of 
Huisseaux,  and  his  pacific  counsels,  see  Rich. 
Simon,  Lettres  Choiaics,  torn.  iii.  p.  14; 
Aymond,  Synodes  Nationaux  des  Eglises  Re- 
form^es  en  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  765.  The 
labours  of  Le  Fevre,  father  to  the  famous 
Madam  Datier,  in  the  same  cause,  are  mcn- 
tioneil  by  Morhofius,  in  his  Polyhistor,  tom. 
i.  p.  295. 

T^  See  Forbes^s  Considerationes  modestos  et 
paciiicK   Controvcrsiartun    de   Jubtificatione, 


Purgatorio,  &c.,  ivbieh  were  published  in  8vo 
at  London,  in  the  year  1658,  and  afterwards 
more  correctly  in  Germany,  under  Che  inspec- 
tion of  John  Fabricius,  professor  of  divinity 
at  Helmstadt.  Forbes  is  mentioned  by  Grabe 
with  the  highest  encomiums,  in  his  Notn  ad 
Bulli  Harmoniam  Apbstolicaro,  p.  19;  and,  if 
wo  consider  his  probity,  and  the  exemplary 
regularity  of  his  life  and  conversation,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  deserve  the  praise  that  is  due  to 
piety  and  good  morals.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
his  infirmities,  and  the  wiser  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish doctors  acknowledge,  that  his  propenutj 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  of 
Rome  was  carried  too  far.  See  Bumet*i 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  21. — 
On  this  account  he  has  been  lavishly  praised 
by  the  Roman  catholic  writers ;  see  R.  Simon, 
Lettres  Choisies,  tom.  iii.  lettr.  xviii.  p.  119. 
He  WHS  undoubtedly  one  of  those  who  contri- 
buted most  to  spread  among  the  English  a 
notion  (whose  truth  or  falsehood  ire  shall  not 
here  examine),  that  king  Charles  I.  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud  had  formed  the  design  of  re- 
storing popery  in  England. 


*  Tom.  i.  p.  411,415,426. 
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of  charity  and  concord,  and  with  what  peculiar  zeal  he  endeavoured  to 
reform  some  enormities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  excuse  others.  But 
these  and  all  the  other  arbitrators,  whose  names  and  whose  efforts  in 
this  pacific  cause  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention,  derived  no  other  fruit 
from  their,  perhaps,  well-intended  labours,  than  the  displeasure  of  both 
the  contencUng  parties,  and  the  bitter  reproaches  of  their  respective 
churches. 

In  the  number  of  the  Protestant  doctors  who  discovered  an  inconsiderate 
zeal  for  the  re-union  of  these  churches,  many  writers  placed  George  Calix- 
tus,  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  Helmstadt.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  this  great  man  discovered 
and  exposed  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  popery  with  a  degree  of  learning 
and  perspicuity  that  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  writer  of  this  century, 
and  persisted  stedfastly  in  maintaining  that  the  decrees  and  anathemas  of 
the  council  of  Trent  had  banished  all  hopes  of  a  reconcUiation  between  the 
protestant  churches  and  the  see  of  Rome.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Calix- 
tus  looked  upon  some  of  the  controversies  that  divided  the  two  communions, 
with  much  more  moderation  and  indulgence  than  was  usual,  and  decided 
them  in  a  manner  that  did  not  seem  suited  to  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the 
times :  he  was  also  of  opinion,  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  not  destroyed 
the  genuine  principles  of  Christianity,  but  had  only  deformed  them  with 
its  senseless  fictions,  and  buried  them  under  a  heap  of  rubbish,  under  a 
motley  multitude  of  the  most  extravagant  and  intolerable  doctrines  and 
ceremonies.  It  was  undoubtedly  on  this  account  that  he  has  been  ranked 
by  some  in  the  class  of  the  imprudent  peace-makers  already  mentioned. 
The  popish  XV.  It  was  no  difiicult  matter  to  defeat  the  purposes 

Methodists,  au^  ruin  the  credit  of  these  pacific  arbitrators,  who,  upon 
the  whole,  made  up  but  a  motley  and  ill-composed  society,  weakened  by 
intestine  discords.  1 1  required  more  dexterity,  and  greater  efforts  of  genius, 
to  oppose  the  progress,  and  disconcert  the  sophistry  of  a  set  of  men  who 
had  invented  new  methods  of  defending  popery,  and  attacking  its  adversaries. 
This  new  species  of  polemic  doctors  were  called  Methodists,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  them  arose  in  France,  where  a  perpetual  scene  of  controversy, 
carried  on  with  the  most  learned  among  the  Huguenots,  had  augmented  the 
dexterity,  and  improved  the  theological  talents  of  the  Roman  catholic 
disputants.  The  Methodists,  from  their  different  manner  of  treating  the 
controversy  in  question,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  one  we 
may  place  those  doctors  whose  method  of  disputing  with  the  Protestants 
was  disingenuous  and  unreasonable,  and  who  followed  the  examples  of 
those  military  chiefs,  who  shut  up  their  troops  in  intrenchments  and 
strongholds,  in  order  to  cover  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Such' 
was  the  manner  of  proceeding  of  the  Jesuit  Veron,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Protestants  should  be  obliged  to  prove  the  tenets  of  their  church" 
by  plain  passages  of  Scripture,  vnthout  being  allowed  the  liberty  of  illus- 
trating these  passages,  reasoning  upon  them,  or  drawing  any  conclusions 
from  Qiem.»  In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Nihusius,  an  apostate  from 
the  Protestant  religion,^  the  two  Walenburgs,  and  other  polemics,  who, 


*  (^  More  especially  the  doctrines  that  ^  See  a  particular  account  of  this  vain  and 
peculiarly  oppose  the  decrees  and  tenets  of  the  superficial  doctor  in  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  at  the 
council  of  Trent.  article  Nihusius.      His  work,  entitled,  Ars 

*  Musseua,  De  Usu  Princlpiorum  Rationis  Nova  dicto  Sacrae  Scriptum  unico  lucandri  e 
in  Controvcrsiis  Theologicis,  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  Pontificiis  plurimos  in  partes  Luthemnorum 
22 ;  G.  Colixti  Digressio  dc  Arte  Novp,  p.  detecta,  &c.,  was  refuted  in  the  most  satlsfac- 
125;  Simon,  liettrcs  Choisics,  torn.  i.  p  276.  lory  manner,  by  Caltxtus,  in  his  Digi-cssio  iu 
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looking  upon  it  as  an  easier  matter  to  maintain  their  pretensions,  than  to 
show  upon  what  principles  they  were  originally  founded,'  obliged  their 
adversaries  to  prove  all  their  assertions  and  objections,  whether  of  an  affir- 
mative or  negative  kind ;  and  confined  themselves  to  the  eager  business  of 
answering  objections  and  repelling  attacks.  We  may  also  place  among 
this  kind  of  Methodists,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  judged  it  the  shortest  and 
best  way  to  attend  little  to  the  multitude  of  accusations,  objections,  and 
reproaches,  with  which  the  Protestants  loaded  all  the  various  branches  of 
the  Romish  government,  discipline,  doctrine,  and  worship ;  and  to  confine 
the  whole  controversy  to  the  single  article  of  the  divine  institution  and 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  he  thought  it  essential  to  establish  by  the 
strongest  arguments,  as  the  grand  principle  that  would  render  popery 
impregnable.** 

The  Methodists  of  the  second  class  were  of  opinion  that  the  most  expe- 
dient manner  of  reducing  the  Protestants  to  silence,  was  not  to  attack  them 
by  piecemeal,  but  to  overwhelm  them  at  once,  by  the  weight  of  some  general 
principle  or  presumption,  some  universal  argument,  which  comprehended, 
or  might  be  applied  to,  all  the  points  contested  between  the  two  churches. 
They  imitated  the  conduct  of  those  military  leaders,  who,  instead  of  spending 
their  time  and  strength  in  sieges  and  skirmishes,  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  by  a  general  and  decisive  action.  This  method,  if  not  invented,*  was 
at  least  improved  and  seconded  by  all  the  aids  of  eloquence  and  genius,  by 
Nicolle,  a  celebrated  doctor  among  the  Jansenists ;'  and  it  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  disputants  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  were  so  fully  persuaded 
of  its  irresistible  influence,  that  they  looked  upon  any  one  of  the  general 
points  already  mentioned  as  sufiicient,  when  properly  handled,  to  overtium 
the  whole  Protestant  cause.  Hence  it  was,  that  some  of  these  polemics 
rested  the  defence  of  popery  upon  the  single  principle  of  prescription  ; 


Arte  Nova  coDtra  Nihusium,  a  curious  and 
learned  work,  wliicli  was  published*  in  4to  at 
Helmstadt,  in  1634. 

^  ^  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  they 
pleaded  prescription  in  favour  of  Popery;  and 
acted  like  one,  who,  having  been  for  a  long  time 
in  possession  of  an  estate,  refuses  to  produce  his 
title,  and  requires  that  those  who  question  it 
should  prove  its  insufficiency  or  falsehood. 

^  For  a  more  ample  account  of  these  roo< 
thods  of  controversy,  and  of  others  used  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  the  curious  reader  may 
consult  Fred.  Spanhcim,  Strictur.  ad  Exposi- 
tionem  Fidel  Bossueti,  torn.  iii.  0pp.  par.  II. 
p.  1037;  Jo.  Heur.  Heidegger,  Histor.  Pa- 
patus,  Period,  vii.  sect  ccxviii.  p^  316 ; 
Walchii  Introduct.  ad  Controvers.  Theolog. 
torn.  iii. ;  Weismanni  Histor.  Eoclesiastica, 
s»r.  xvii.  p.  726. 

•  (t>  This  method  certainly  was  not  the 
inventiou  of  Nicolle,  for  it  seems  to  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  method  of  Cardinal 
Riclielicu.  We  may  observe  further,  that 
Richelieu  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  second 
rlass  of  Methodists  than  to  the  first,  where  Dr. 
Moshcim  haa  placed  him. 

'  Nicolle  is  supposed*  to  be  the  author  of  a 


book,  entitled,  Pr^jug^s  legitimes  contre  let 
Calvinistos,  which  was  first  published  at  Paris 
in  1671,  passed  afterwards  through  several 
editions,  and  was  answered  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  by  several  learned  men.  t^  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  some  of  the  principal 
arguments  employed  in  this  book  against  the 
Protestxmts  are  precisely  the  same  that  tlie 
Deists  make  use  of  to  show  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  general  body  of  Christians  to  bo^ 
lieve  upon  a  rational  foundation.  The  learned 
Claude,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Reformation, 
showed,  in  a  demonstrative  manner,  that  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
multitude  to  examine  the  grounds  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant  religion,  are  much  less 
than  those  which  occur  to  a  Papist,  whose 
faith  is  founded,  not  on  the  plain  word  of  God 
alone,  but  on  the  dictates  of  tradition,  on  the 
decrees  of  councils,  and  a  variety  of  antiquated 
records,  that  are  beyond  his  reach.  The  Pro- 
testant divine  goes  still  farther,  and  proves  that 
there  are  ai^uments  in  favour  of  Christianity 
and  the  Protestant  faith  that  are  intelligible 
by  the  lowest  rapacity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  an  upright  and  unprejudiced 
mind. 


*  This  piece  origiiialiy  made  a  part  of  the  Thculogia  Moralis  of  Calixtus,  but  was  after- 
M'ards  publifehcd  ecpaialcly. 
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Others  upon  the  vicious  lives  of  several  of  those  princes  who  had  with- 
drawn their  dominions  from  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  others  again,  upon  the 
criminal  nature  of  religious  schism,  with  which  they  reproached  the 
promoters  of  the  Reformation ;  and  they  were  all  convinced,  that,  by 
urging  their  respective  arguments,  and  making  good  their  respective 
charges,  the  mouths  of  their  adversaries  must  be  stopped,  and  the  cause 
of  Rome  and  its  pontiff  triumph.*  The  famous  Bossuet  stood  fore- 
most in  this  class,  which  he  peculiarly  adorned,  by  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  and  the  insinuating  charms  of  his  eloquence.  His  arguments, 
indeed,  were  more  specious  than  solid,  and  the  circumstances  from  which 
they  were  drawn  were  imprudently  chosen.  From  the  variety  of  opinions 
that  take  place  among  the  Protestant  doctors,  and  the  changes  that  have  hap- 
pened in  their  discipline  and  doctrine,  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  church  founded  by  Luther  was  not  the  true  church ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  perpetual  sameness  and  uniformity  that  reigns  in  the  tenets 
and  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  pretended  to  prove  its  divine 
original.^  Such  an  argument  must  indeed  surprise,  coming  from  a  man 
of  learning,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  temporising  spirit  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  nor  of  the  changes  they  had  permitted  in  their  discipline 
and  doctrine,  according  to  the  genius  of  time  and  place,  and  the  different 
characters  of  those  whom  they  were  desirous  to  gain  over  to  their  interest. 
It  was  still  more  surprising  in  a  French  prelate,  since  the  doctors  of  that 
nation  generally  maintain,  that  the  leaden  age  does  not  differ  more  from 
the  age  of  gold,  than  the  modem  church  of  Rome  differs  from  the  ancient 
and  primitive  church  of  that  famous  city. 

Detertcn  from  the  XVI.  Thesc  various  attempts  of  the  votaries  of  Rome, 
Protestant  to  the  though  they  gave  abundant  exercise  to  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  the  protestant  doctors,  were  not,  however, 
attended  with  any  important  revolutions,  or  any  considerable  fruits.  Some 
princes,  indeed,  and  a  few  learned  men,  were  thereby  seduced  into  the 
communion  of  that  church,  from  whose  superstition  and  tyranny  their 
ancestors  had  delivered  themselves  and  others ;  but  these  defections  were 
only  personal ;  nor  was  there  any  people  or  province  either  inclined  or 
engaged  to  follow  these  examples.  Among  the  more  illustrious  .deserters 
of  the  protestant  religion  were  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,*  a  princess  of 


V  Frtd.  Spanhemii  Diss,  de  Prescriptione, 
in  Rebus  Fidel  adversus  novos  Methodistas, 
torn.  iii.  part  II.  0pp.  p.  1079. 

^  This  is  the  piirpose  of  Bossaet^s  Histoire 
des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protcstantes,  which 
was  published  in  8to.,  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1688,  and  is  still  considered  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
poperj.  Let  them  go  on  in  their  illusions, 
and  boast  of  this  famous  champion  and  de- 
fender; but  if  they  have  any  true  zeal  for  the 
cause  he  defends,. or  any  regard  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  head  of  their  church,  they 
will  do  well  to  bury  in  oblivion  that  maxim 
of  this  their  champion,  that  ^  the  church 
which  frequently  modifies,  varies,  and  changes 
its  doctrines,  is  destitute  of  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit."  0:>  This  observation  of 
Dr.  Mosheim's  might  be  verified  by  number- 
less instances  of  variations  in  the  doctrine  and 
worship  of  Rome,  that  roust  strike  every  one 
who  has  any  tolerable  arquaintanco  with  the 


history  of  that  church.  But,  without  going 
any  farther  than  one  single  instance,  we  may 
observe  that  Bossuet  had  a  striking  proof  of 
the  variations  of  his  own  church,  in  the  dif- 
ferent reception  that  his  £lxposition  of  the 
Roman  catholic  faith  met  with  from  different 
persons,  and  at  different  times.  It  was  disap- 
proved of  by  one  pope,  and  approved  of  by 
another ;  it  was  applauded  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  and  condemned  by  the  University 
of  Louvain ;  it  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne 
in  the  year  1671,  and  declared  by  the  same 
society  a  true  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith 
in  the  following  century.  For  a  full  proof  of 
the  truth  of  these  and  other  variations,  see 
Wake's  Exposition,  &c. ;  Le  Clerc,  Bibl. 
Univ.  torn.  xi.  p.  438,  &c.;  General  Diction- 
ary, at  the  article  Wake,  in  the  note ;  and 
Biblioth.  des3cienccs,&c.,tom.xviii.  p.29,&c. 
^  See  Archenhtfltz,  M^moircs  dc  la  Reine 
Christine,  which  contains  a  variety  of  agree- 
able and  interesting  anecdotes. 
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great  spirit  and  genius,  but  precipitate  and  vehcnient  in  almost  aU  her 
proceedings,  and  preferring  her  ease,  pleasure,  and  liberty,  to  all  other  con- 
siderations ;J  Wo]%ang  William,  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  Christian 
William,  marquis  of  Brandenburg;  Ernest,  prince  of  Hesse;*  John  Fre- 
derick, duke  of  Brunswick;  and  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 

The  learned  men  that  embraced  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome 
were.  Baron  Boineburg,  secretary  to  the  elector  of  Mentz,  and  an  eminent 
patron  of  erudition  and  genius  ;^  Christopher  Ranzow,  a  knight  of  Hol- 
stein;™  Casper  Scioppius;  Petrus  Bertius;  Christopher  Resold;  Ulric 
Hunnius ;  Nicolas  Stenon,  a  Danish  physician  of  great  reputation  in  his 
profession;  John  Philip  Pfeiffer,  professor  at  Konigsburg;  Lucas  Hol- 
stenius ;  Petrus  Lambechius  ;  Henry  Blumius,  professor  at  Helmstadt,  a 
man  of  learning,  and  of  excessive  vanity  ;*  Daniel  Nesselius ;  Andrew 
Frommius ;  Barthold  Nihusius ;  Christopher  Hellwigius ;  Matthew  Prae* 
torius,  and  a  few  others  of  inferior  rank  in  the  learned  world.  But  these 
conversions,  when  considered  with  the  motives  that  produced  them,  will 
be  found,  in  reality,  less  honourable  to  the  church  of  Rome  than  they 
are  in  appearance ;  for  if,  in  the  list  of  princes  and  learned  men  above 
mentioned,  we  efG^ce  those  whom  the  temptations  of  adversity,  the  impulse 
of  avarice  and  ambition,  the  suggestions  of  levity,  the  effects  of  personal 
attachments,  the  power  of  superstition  upon  a  feeble  and  irresolute  mind, 
and  other  motives  of  like  merit,  engaged  to  embrace  the  Romish  religion, 
these  proselytes  will  be  reduced  to  a  number  too  small  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  protestant  churches.^* 


i  e:>  The  caudid  and  impartial  writer, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  has  given  an 
ample  account  of  the  circumstances  that  at- 
tended this  queen*8  change  of  religion,  and  of 
the  causes  that  might  have  contributed  to 
determine  hen  to  a  step  so  unexpected  and 
inexcusable.  It  was  neither  the  subtletj  of 
Des  Cartes,  nor  the  dexterity  of  Canut,  that 
brought  about  this  event,  as  Baillet  would 
persuade  us.  The  true  stale  of  the  case  seems 
to  have  been  this :  Christina,  having  had  her 
sentiments  of  religion  in  general  considerably 
perverted  by  the  licentious  insinuations  of  her 
favourite  Bourdelot,  was  by  that  means  pre- 
pared  for  embracing  any  particular  religion, 
that  pleasure,  interest,  or  ambition  should  re- 
commend to  her.  Upon  this  foundation  the 
Jesuits  Macedo,  Malines,  and  Cassati,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  Pimentel,  and 
encouraged  by  the  courts  of  Rome,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  employed  their  labours  and  dexterity 
in  the  conversion  of  this  princess,  whose  pas- 
sion for  Italy,  together  with  that  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity, 
that  made  her  desirous  of  sojourning  there, 
may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  her 
embrace  the  religion  of  that  country. 

^  This  learned  and  well-meaning  prince 
was  engaged  by  the  conversation  and  impor- 
tunities of  Valerius  Magnus,  a  celebrated 
monk  of  the  Capuchin  order,  to  embrace 
Popery,  in  the  year  1661.  See  Oruberi  Com- 
mercium  Epistol.  Leibnitianum,  tom.  i.  p.  27, 
35 ;  M^moires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  tom.  i. 
p.  216.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
this    prince,   together  with  Anthony  Ulric, 


duke  of  Brunswick,  and  several  others,  who 
went  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  did  not  go 
over  to  that  church  of  Rome  which  is  now 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  odious  forms  of  super- 
stition and  tyranny,  but  to  another  kind  of 
church,  which,  perhaps,  never  existed  but  in 
their  idea,  and  which  at  least  has  long  ceased 
to  exist.  That  this  was  the  case  appears  evi- 
dently from  the  theological  writings  of  prince 
Ernest. 

*  This  eminent  man,  who  had  more  learn- 
ing than  philosophy,  and  who  was  more  re- 
markable for  the  extent  of  his  memory  than 
for  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  followed  the 
example  of  the  prince  of  Hesse,  in  the  year 
1653.  See  Gruberi  Commercium  pistol. 
Leibnitianum,  in  which  his  Letters,  and  those 
of  Coringius,  are  pubUsbed,  tom.  i.  p.  35,  37, 
39, 48,  56, 60, 70, 76, 93,  &c 

"  See  Idolleri  Cimbria  Literata,  tom.  i. 
p.  520. 

■  Blumius  deserted  from  the  Protestant 
church .  in  the  year  1665.  See  Burkardi 
Historia  Biblioth.  Augustse,  part  III.  p.  223, 
233;  Gruberi  Commerciam  Epistol.  Leibnitia- 
num, tom.  i.  p.  41,  95,  135,  137,  379,  388, 
410.  In  these  letters  he  is  called  Floras, 
probably  in  allusion  to  his  German  name 
Blum,  which  signifies  a  flower. 

^  See  for  a  particular  account  of  these 
proselytes  to  Popery,  Weisman*s  Historia 
Ecfles.  Base.  xvii.  p.  738 ;  Walikius'  Intro- 
ductio  in  Controversias,  tom.  ii.  p.  728; 
Amold*sKirchen-und-Ketzer  Uistorie,par.  II. 
p.  912;  and  other  writers  of  civil  and  literary 
history. 
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The  Interest  of  th«  XVII.  The  Christian  churches  in  the  East,  which  were 
£»S^gTound'ta  independent  of  the  yoke  of  Rome,  did  not  stand  less 
the  Eatt.  firm  and  stedfast  against  the  attempts  of  the  papal  mis- 

sionaries than  those  of  Europe.  The  pompous  accounts  which  several 
Roman  catholic  writers  have  given  of  the  wonderful  success  of  these  mis- 
'Sionaries  among  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  are  little  less  than 
splendid  fables,  designed  to  amuse  and  dazzle  the  multitude  ;  and  many  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Roman  catholic  doctors  acknowledge  that  diey 
ought  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light.  As  little  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  those  who'  mention  the  strong  propensity  discovered  by  several  of  the 
heads  and  superintendents  of  the  Christian  sects  in  these  remote  regions 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff.^  It  is  evident,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Rome,  in  two  remarkable  instances,  suffered  a  considerable 
diminution  of  its  influence  and  authority  in  the  eastern  world  during  this 
century.  One  of  these  instances  was  the  dreadful  revolution  in  Japan, 
which  has  been  already  related,  and  which  was  unhappily  followed  by  the 
total  extinction  of  Christianity  in  that  great  monarchy.  The  other  was 
the  downfjEd  of  popery  by  the  extirpation  of  its  missionaries  in  the  empire 
of  Abyssinia,  of  which  it  wiU  not  be  improper,  or  foreign  from  our  purpose, 
to  give  here  a  brief  account. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Portuguese 
Jesuits  renewed,  under  the  most  auspicious  encouragement,  the  mission 
to  Abyssinia  that  had  been,  for  some  time  before  that  period,  interrupted 
and  suspended.  For  the  emperor  Susneius,  who  assumed  the  denomina- 
tion of  Seltam  Segued,  after  the  defeat  of  his  enemies,  and  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  covered  the  missionaries  with  his  peculiar  protection.  Grained 
over  to  their  cause,  partly  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by 
the  hopes  of  maintaining  himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  succours  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  committed  the  whole  government  of  the  Church  to  Alphonso 
Mendez,  a  missionary  from  that  nation;  created  him  patriarch  of  the 
Abyssinians ;  and  not  only  swore  in  a  public  manner  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  in  the  year  1626,  but,  moreover,  obliged  his  subjects  to 
abandon  the  religious  rites  and  tenets  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace 
the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Romish  church.  But  the  new  patriarch 
ruined,  by  his  intemperate  zeal,  imprudence,  and  arrogance,  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  embarked,  and  occasioned  the  total  subversion  of  the  Roman 
pontifTs  authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  had  really  been  established  upon 
solid  foundations ;  for  he  began  his  ministry  with  the  most  inconsiderate 
acts  of  violence  and  despotism.  Following  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition, he  employed  formidable  threatenings  and  cruel  tortures  to  con- 
vert the  Abyssinians ;  the  greatest  part  of  whom,  together  with  their 
ministers,  held  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  were  willing  to  part  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  rather  than  forsake 
it.  He  also  ordered  those  to  be  rebaptizcd  who,  in  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  the  emperor,  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Rome,  as  if  their  former 
religion  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  Paganism.^     This  the 


P  See  the  remarks  made  by  Chordin  in 
several  places  of  the  last  edition  of  his  travels. 
See  also  what  Urban  Cerri,  in  his  Present 
State  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  says  of  the 
Armenians  and  Copts.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  among  these  sects  the  papal  missionaries 
sometimes  form  congregations  that  arc  obe- 
dient to  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  these  congre- 
gations are  poor  and  inconsiderable,  and  com- 


posed only  of  a  handful  of  members.  Thus 
the  Capuchins,  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury now  under  consideration,  founded  a 
small  congregation  among  the  Monophysites 
of  Asia,  whose  bishop  resides  at  Aleppo. 
See  Le  Quicn,  Oriens  Christianus,  tom.  ii. 
p.  U08. 

1  (fc^  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the 
Abyssinians  differ   but  very  little  from  the 
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Abyssinian  clergy  looked  upon  as  a  shocking  insult  upon  the  religious 
discipline  of  their  ancestors,  and  as  even  more  provoking  than  the  violence 
and  barbarities  practised  against  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  papal 
yoke.  Nor  did  the  insolent  patriarch  rest  satisfied  with  these  arbitrary 
and  despotic  proceedings  in  the  church :  he  excited  tumults  and  factions 
in  the  state,  and,  with  an  unparalleled  spirit  of  rebellion  and  arrogance, 
encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  and  attempted  to  give  law 
to  the  emperor  himself.  Hence  arose  civil  commotions,  conspiracies,  and 
seditions,  which  excited  in  a  little  time  the  indignation  of  the  emperor 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Jesuits,  and  produced  at  length, 
in  the  year  1631,  a  public  declaration  from  the  throne,  by  which  the 
Abyssinian  monarch  annulled  the  orders  he  had  formerly  given  in  favour 
of  popery,  and  left  his  subjects  at  liberty,  either  to  persevere  in  the 
doctrine  of  their  ancestors,  or  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Rome.  This  rational 
declaration  was  mild  and  indulgent  towards  the  Jesuits,  considering  the 
treatment  their  insolence  and  presumption  had  so  justly  deserved ;  but  in 
the  following  reign  much  severer  measures  were  employed  against  them. 
Basilides,  the  son  of  Segued,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1632, 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  thought  it  expedient  to  rid  his 
dominions  of  these  troublesome  and  despotic  guests  ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  year  1634,  he  banished  from  the  territories  of  Ethiopia  the  patriarch 
Mendez,  with  all  the  Jesuits  and  Europeans  that  belonged  to  his  retinue, 
and  treated  the  Roman  catholic  missionaries  with  excessive  rigour  and 
severity.'  From  this  period  the  very  name  of  Rome,  its  religion,  and  its 
'  pontiff,  were  objects  of  the  highest  aversion  among  the  Abyssinians,  who 
guarded  their  frontiers  with  the  greatest  vigilance  and  the  strictest  atten- 
tion, lest  any  Jesuit  or  Romish  missionary  should  steal  into  their  terri- 
tories in  disguise,  and  excite  new  tumults  and  commotions  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Roman  pontiffs  indeed  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  recover 
the  authority  they  had  lost  by  the  ill  success  and  misconduct  of  the 
Jesuits.  They  began  by  sending  two  Capuchin  monks  to  repair  their 
loss ;  but  these  unfortunate  wretches  were  no  sooner  discovered  than  they 
were  stoned  to  death.  They  afterwards  employed  more  artful  and  clan- 
destine methods  of  reviving  the  missions,  and  had  recourse  to  the  influence 


Copts  in  Rgrypt,  and  acknowledge  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  as  their  spiritual  chief.  They 
receive  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  t£e  three 
first  Councils,  the  Niceno  Creed,  and  tho 
Apostolical  Constitutions.  Their  first  con- 
version to  Christianity  is  attributed  by  some 
to  the  famous  prime  minister  of  their  queen 
Candace,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles; it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  general 
conversion  of  that  great  empire  was  not  per- 
fected before  the  fourth  century,  when  Frn- 
taentius,  ordained  bishop  of  Axuma  by  Atha- 
nasiuB,  exercised  his  ministry  among  them 
with  the  most  astonisliing  success.  They  were 
esteemed  a  pure  church  before  they  fell  into 
the  errors  of  Eutychus  and  Dioscorus ;  and 
even  since  that  period  they  are  still  a  purer 
church  than  that  of  Rome. 
•  '  See  Ludolfi  Histor.  ^f^thiopica,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xii.;  Geddes's  Church  History  of  Ethiopia, 
p.  233 ;  La  Croze,  Ilistoire  du  Christianisme 
do  TEthiopie,  p.  79 ;  Ix)l)o,  Voyage  d'Abys- 
sinie,  p.  116,  l.'iO,  144,  with  the  additions  of 
J^  Grand,  p.  173,  and  the  fourth  Dissertation, 


that  is  subjoined  to  the  second  volume.  In 
this  dissertation,  Le  Grand,  himself  a  Roman 
catholic,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  conduot  of  the  patriarch  Mendez :  ^  It 
were  to  be  wished,"  says  he,  "  that  the  patri- 
arch had  never  intermeddled  in  snch  a  variety 
of  affairs  [by  which  mitigated  expression  tho 
author  means  his  ambitious  attempts  to  govern 
in  tho  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  church,]  nor 
carried  his  authority  to  such  a  height,  as  to 
behave  in  Ethiopia  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
country  where  the  inquisition  was  established; 
for  by  his  conduct  he  set  all  the  people  against 
him,  and  excited  in  them  such  an  aversion  to 
the  Roman  catholics  in  general,  and  to  the 
Jesuits  in  particular,  as  nothing  has  been 
hitherto  able  to  diminish,  and  which  subsists 
in  its  full  force  to  this  day."  ft>  The  third 
book  of  La  Croze^s  History,  which  relates  to 
tho  progress  and  ruin  of  this  mission,  is  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Lockman  into  English,  and  in- 
serted in  The  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  i. 
p.  308,  &c. ;  as  also  is  Poncet's  Voyage,  men- 
tioned in  the  following  note. 
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and  intercession  of  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  to  procure  admission  for 
their  emissaries  into  the  Abyssinian  empire;*  but,  as  far  as  we  have 
learned,  these  attempts  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccess^l ;  nor  have  the 
pontiffs  or  their  votaries  been  as  yet  able  to  calm  the  resentment  of  that 
exasperated  nation,  or  to  conquer  its  reluctance  against  the  worship  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Rome.' 

The  papal  autho-  XVIII.  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  views  to  the 
rityiofca ground,  external  State  and  condition  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to 
the  good  or  ill  success  that  attended  its  endeavours  to  extend  its  dominion 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  change  the 
scene,  to  consider  this  church  in  its  internal  constitution,  and  to  pass  in 
review  its  polity,  discipline,  institutions,  and  doctrine.  Its  ancient  form 
of  government  still  remained  ;  but  its  pontiffs  and  bishops  lost,  in  many 
places,  no  small  part  of  that  extensive  authority  they  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
The  halcyon  days  were  now  over,  in  which  the  papal  clergy  excited  with 
impunity  seditious  tumults  in  the  state,  intermeddled  openly  in  the  trans- 
actions of  government,  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  sovereigns  and 
subjects  by  the  thunder  of  their  anathemas,  and  imposing  burdensome 
contributions  on  the  credulous  multitude,  filled  their  coffers  by  notorious 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression.     The  pope  himself,  though  still  honoured 


"  TheM  projects  are  mentioned  by  Cerri,  in 
Ilia  Etat  Pi^nt  de  TEglisc  Romaine,  p.  217  ; 
Le  Grand,  in  bis  Supplement  to  Lobo*8  Itine- 
nrium  iEthiopicum,  torn.  i.  p.  181.*  The 
reader,  who  would  know  what  credit  is  to  be. 
given  to  what  the  Jesuits  say  of  the  attachment 
and  veneration  which  the  Asiatic  and  African 
Christians  express  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
will  do  well  to  compare  the  relations  of  Le 
Grand,  who  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  no 
enemy  to  the  Jesuits,  and  who  drew  his  rela- 
tions from  the  most  authentic  records,  with 
those  of  Poncet,  a  French  physician,  who  went 
into  Ethiopia  in  the  year  1698,  accompanied 
by  Father  Bredevent,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  dur- 
ing the  voyage.  This  comparison  will  convince 
every  ingenuous  and  impartial  inquirer,  that 
the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits  are  not  to  be 
trusted  to,  and  that  they  surpass  ancient  Car- 
thage itself  in  the  art  of  deceiving.  Poncet*s 
Voyage  is  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Jesuitiod  work,  entitled  Lettres  Curieuses 
ct  Edifiantes  des  Missions  Etrang^res. 

*  Lafitau  and  Rcboulet,  who  have  composed 
each  a  life  of  Pope  Clement  XL,  tell  us  that 
the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  desired  the  Roman 
pontiff,  in  the  year  1703,  to  send  to  his  court 
missionaries  and  legates  to  instruct  him  and 
his  people,  and  to  receive  their  submission  to 
the  sec  of  Rome.  These  biographers  go  still 
fiirther,  and  assert  that  this  monarch  actually 
embraced  the  communion  of  Rome,  in  the 
year  1712.  But  these  assertions  are  idle  fic- 
tions, forged  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  creatures. 


It  is  well  known,  on  the  contrary,  that  so 
lately  as  a  very  few  yeara  ago,  the  edict  pro- 
hibiting all  Europeans  to  enter  into  Ethiopia 
was  still  in  force,  and  was  executed  with  the 
greatest  severity.  Even  the  Turks  are  included 
in  this  prohibition;  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  the  Egyptian  Monnphysites,  who 
have  once  entered  witliin  the  Abyssinian  ter- 
ritories, are  not  allowed  to  return  into  their 
own  country.  All  these  facts  are  confirmed 
by  a  modern  writer  of  the  most  unquestionable 
authority,  the  learned  and  worthy  M.  Maillet, 
the  French  consul-general  in  Egypt,  and  am- 
bassador from  Ijowis  XIV.  to  the  Emperor  of 
Abyssinia,  in  his  Description  de  TEgypte, 
part  I.  p.  325,  which  was  published  at  Paris 
in  4to,  in  the  year  1735.  See  also  Le  Gnnd*8 
Supplement  to  Lobo*s  Itinerarium,  which  was 
published  in  the  year  1728.  This  last  men- 
tioned author,  after  relating  all  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  in  our  times,  by  the 
French  nation  and  the  Roman  pontif!«,  to  in- 
troduce Romish  priests  into  Abyssinia,  adds, 
that  all  such  attempts  must  appear  vain  and 
chimerical  to  all  those  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  character  of  its  inhabitants;  his 
words  are  :  "  Toutes  ces  entreprisesporoitront 
chim^riques  ik  ccux  qui  connoitront  TAbyssi- 
nie  et  Irs  Abyssins."  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  new  mission  which  is  preparing  at 
Rome  for  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  will  prove 
a  new  instance  of  the  solidity  of  M.  Le  Grand*! 
reflection. 


*  t^  Father  Lobo,  who  resided  nine  yeara 
in  Ethiopia,  has  given  an  elegant  and  lively, 
though  simple  and  succinct,  description  of  that 
vast  empire,  in  his  Itinerarium  Ethiopicum. 
This  Itinerary  wu  trooskted  into  French  by 


M.  Le  Grand,  and  enriched  by  him  with  several 
curious  anecdotes  and  dissertations.  Hence 
Dr.  Moshcim  sometimes  quotes  the  Itinerarium 
under  the  title  of  Voyage  d'Abyssinie,  refer- 
ring to  Le  Grand^s  French  translation  of  it. 
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with  the  same  pompous  titles  and  denominations,  found,  nevertheless, 
frequently,  by  a  mortifying  and  painful  experience,  that  these  titles  had 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  former  signification,  and  that  the  energy 
of  these  denominations  diminished  from  day  to  day.  For  now  almost  all 
the  princes  and  states  of  Europe  had  adopted  that  important  maxim  that 
had  been  formerly  peculiar  to  the  French  nation :  "  That  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontifT  is  entirely  confined  to  matters  of  a  religious  and 
spiritual  nature,  and  cannot,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  extend  to 
civil  transactions  or  worldly  affairs."  In  the  schools,  indeed,  and  colleges 
of  Roman  catholic  countries,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Romish  priests 
and  doctors,  the  majesty  of  the  pope  was  still  exalted  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  and  his  prerogatives  displayed  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  The 
Jesuits  also,  who  have  been  always  ambitious  of  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  asserters  of  the  power  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  see, 
and  who  give  themselves  out  for  the  pope's  most  obsequious  creatures, 
raised  their  voices,  in  this  ignoble  cause,  even  above  those  of  the  schools 
and  colleges.  Nay,  even  in  the  courts  of  sovereign  princes,  very  flattering 
terms  and  high-sounding  phrases  were  sometimes  used,  to  express  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  head  of  the  church.  But  as  it  happens  in 
other  cases,  that  men's  actions  are  frequently  very  different  from  their 
language,  so  was  tliis  observation  particularly  verified  in  the  case  of  Rome's 
Holy  Father.  He  was  extolled  in  words,  by  those  who  despised  him  most 
in  reality ;  and  when  any  dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  princes  of  his 
communion,  the  latter  respected  his  authority  no  farther  than  they  found 
expedient  for  their  own  purposes,  and  measured  the  extent  of  his  preroga- 
tives and  jurisdiction,  not  by  the  slavish  adulation  of  the  colleges  and 
the  Jesuits,  but  by  a  regard  to  their  own  interests  and  independence. 
The  rupture  be-  XIX.  This  the  Roman  pontiff  learned,  by  a  disagree- 

and*Sie*Venc^     ^^^^  experience,  as  often  as  they  endeavoured,  during  this 
*ian»-  century,  to  resume  their  former  pretensions,  to  interpose 

their  authority  in  civil  affairs,  and  encroach  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  sove- 
reign states.  The  conduct  of  Paul  V.  and  the  consequences  that  followed 
it,  furnish  a  striking  example  that  abundantly  verifies  this  observation. 
This  haughty  and  arrogant  pontiff  laid  the  republic  of  Venice  under  an 
interdict  in  the  year  1606.  The  reasons  alleged  for  this  insolent  proceed- 
ing, were  the  prosecution  of  two  ecclesiastics  for  capital  crimes ;  as  also 
two  wise  edicts,  one  of  which  prohibited  the  erection  of  any  more  religious 
edifices  in  the  Venetian  territories,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  T)f 
the  senate ;  and  the  other,  the  alienation  of  any  lay  possessions  or  estates 
in  favour  of  the  clergy,  without  the  express  approbation  of  the  republic. 
The  Venetian  senate  received  this  papal  insult  with  dignity,  and  conducted 
themselves  under  it  with  becoming  resolution  and  fortitude.  Their  first 
step  was  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  executing  the  interdict,  by  an  act  pro- 
hibiting that  cessation  of  public  worship,  and  that  suspension  of  the  sacra- 
ments, which  the  pope  had  commanded  in  this  imperious  mandate.  Their 
next  step  was  equally  vigorous ;  for  they  banished  from  their  territories 
the  Jesuits  and  Capuchin  friars,  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  pope,  in 
opposition  to  their  express  commands.  In  the  process  of  this  controversy 
they  employed  their  ablest  pens,  and  particularly  that  of  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Paul  Sarpi,  of  the  order  of  Servites,  to  demonstrate  on  the  one 
hand,  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  to  determine  on  the  other,  after  an 
accurate  and  impartial  inquiry,  the  true  limits  of  the  Roman  pontifi's 
jurisdiction  and  authority.  The  arguments  of  these  writers  were  so 
strong  and  urgent,  that  Baronius,  and  the  other  learned  advocates  whom 
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the  pope  had  employed  in  supporting  liis  pretensions  and  defending  his 
measures,  struggled  in  vain  against  their  irresistihle  evidence.  In  the 
mean  time  all  things  tended  towards  a  rupture,  and  Paul  V .  was  gathering 
together  his  forces,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  Venetians,  when  Henry 
lY.,  king  of  France,  interposed  as  mediator,"  and  concluded  a  peace  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  on  conditions  not  very  honourable  to  the 
ambitious  pontiff.*  For  the  Venetians  could  not  be  persuaded  to  repeal 
the  edicts  and  resolutions  they  had  issued  out  against  the  court  of  Rome 
upon  this  occasion,  nor  to  recall  the  Jesuits  from  their  exile.*  It  is  re- 
maikable,  that,  at  the  time  of  this  rupture,  the  senate  of  Venice  enter- 
tained serious  thoughts  of  a  total  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  ambassadors  of  England  and  Holland  did  all  that  was  in  their 
power  to  confirm  them.  But  many  considerations  of  a  momentous  nature 
intervened  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  design,  which,  as  it  would 
seem,  had  not  the  approbation  of  the  sagacious  and  prudent  Fra- Paolo, 
notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  the  tyranny  and  maxims  of  the  court 
of  Rome.^ 


*  It  muBt  be  obserred  hero,  that  it  wu  at 
tbe  request  of  the  pope,  and.  not  of  the 
Venetiani,  that  Henrj  lY.  interposed  as  me- 
diator. The  Venetians  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Their  eanse  was  considered  as  the  common 
cause  of  all  the  soTereign  states  of  Italy ;  and 
the  dukes  of  Urbino,  Modena,  and  Savoy,  had 
already  offered  their  troops  and  serrlces  to 
the  republic  But  the  rash  pontiff,  perceiT- 
ing  the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  him, 
took  refuge  in  the  Frraich  monarches  inters 
cession. 

^  Besides  De  Thou  and  other  historians,  see 
Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  France,  torn.  x.  p.  385 ; 
Heidegger's  Historia  Papatus,    Period.    Tii. 
sect  ccxx.  p.  322;  Wolfg.  Jaegeri  Historia 
Eccles.  ssec  xvii.  dccenn.  i.  p.  108. — More 
especially,  the  writings  of  the  famous  Paul 
Sarpi,  commonly  called  FrsrPaolo,  and  of  the 
other  divines  and  canonists  that  defended  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  deserve  a  careful  and 
attentive  perusal*     For  these  writings  were 
composed  with  such  solidity,  learning,  and 
eloquence,  that  they  produced  remarkable  ef- 
fects, and  contributed  much  to  open  the  eyes 
of  several  princes  and  magistrates;  and   to 
prevent  their  submitting  blindly  and  impli- 
citly, as  their  ancestors  had   done,  to    the 
imperious  dictates  of   the  Roman   pontiffs. 
Among  the  most  mastorly  pieces  written  in 
this  cause,  we  must  place  Fr&rPaolo*s  Istoria 
delle  cose  Passate  entre  Paul  V.  el  la  RepubL 
di  Venetia,  published  in  4to,  at  Mirandolo,  in 
the  year  1624 ;  and  his  Historia  Interdict.  Ve- 
net«  which  was  published  in  4to,  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1626,  by  bishop  Bedell,  who,  during 
these  troubles,  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  Venice.     Paul  V.  by  f<Hv- 
ing  the  VenetiaBs  to  publish  to  the  world,  in 
these  admirable  prodactions,  his  arrogance  and 
temerity  on  the  one  hand,  and  many  truths 
unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  popes 
on  the  other,  was  the  occasion  of  the  greatest 
perplexities  and  oppositions  that  the  court  of 
Rome  had  to  enoounter  in  after  times. 


*  When  the  peace  was  made  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  pope,  in  the  year  1607,  the 
Capuchins  and  the  other  ecclesiastics,  that  had 
been  banished  on  account  of  their  partiality  to 
the  cause  of  Rome,  were  all  reinstated  in  their 
respective  functions,  except  the  Jesuits.   These 
latter,  however,  were  recalled  in    the    year 
1657,  under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VIT. 
in  consequence  of  the  earnest  and  importunate 
requests  of  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France,  and 
several  other  princes,  who  gave  the  Venetians 
no  rest  until  they  readmitted  these  dangerous 
guests  into  their  territories.     It  is,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  observed,  that  the  Jesuits  never 
reeovered  the  credit  and  influence  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed  in  that  rq)ublic,  nor,  at  this 
present  time,  is  there  any  people  of  the  Romish 
communion,  among  whom  their  society  has 
less  power  than   among  the  Venetians,  who 
have  never  yet  foigotten  their  rebellious  beha> 
viour  during  the  quarrel  now  mentioned.    See 
the  Voyage  Historique  en  Italic,  AUemagnc, 
et  Suisse,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  8vo,  in 
the  year  1736,  torn.  i.  p.  291.     It  is  further 
worthy  of  observation,  that  since  this  famous 
quarrel  between  the  republic  of  Venice  and 
the  court  of  Rome,  the  bulls  and  rescripts  of 
the  popes  have  just  as  much  authority  in  that 
republic,  as  its  senate  judges  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  wise  policy,  and  the  true  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  community.     For  proof  of 
this,  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  respect- 
able testimony  of  cardinal  Henry  Noris,  who 
in  the  year  1676,  wrote  to  Magliabechi  in  the 
following  terms :  **  Poche  Bulle    pttsevano 
quelle  acque  veno  la  parte  del  Adriatico,  per 
le  massime  lasdate  nd  Testamento  di  Fra- 
Paolo:**  t.e.  "*  Few  papal  Bulls  pass  the  Po, 
or  approach  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea ;  the 
maxims  bequeathed  to  the  Venetians  by  Fr»> 
Paolo  render  this  passage  extremely  difficult.** 
'  This  design  of  the  Venetians  is  parti- 
eolarly  mentioned  by  Burnet,  in  his  Life  of 
Bishop  Bedell,  and  by  La  Courayer,  in  his 

Defence  de  U  NouveUe  Traduction  de  fHii^ 


The  contest  be- 
tween the  Ro- 
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XX'  Had  the  Portuguese  acted  with  the  same  wisdom 
and  resolution  that  distinguished  the  Venetians,  their  con- 
amTthe^court  of  test  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  began  under  the  pon- 
Portugai.  tificate  of  Urban  VIII.  in  the  year  1641,  and  was  carried 

on  until  the  year  1666,  would  have  been  terminated  in  a  manner  equally 
disadvantageous  to  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.     The 
Portuguese,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
Spartish  government,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  chose  Don  John,  duke  of 
Braganza,  for  their  king.     Urban  VIII.  and  his  successors  in  the  see  of 
Rome,  obstinately  refused,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  and  pressing 
solicitations,  both  of  the  French  and  Portuguese,  either  to  acknowledge 
Don  John's  title  to  the  crown,  or  to  confirm  the  bishops  whom* this  prince 
had  named  to  fill  the  vacant  sees  in  Portugal.     Hence  it  happened,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  remained  for  a  long  time  without  bishops. 
The  pretended  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  whose  character  ought  to  set 
him  above  the  fear  of  man,  was  so  slavishly  apprehensive  of  the  resent- 
ment of  the  king  of  Spain,  that,  rather  than  offend  that  monarch,  he  vio- 
lated the  most  solemn  obligations  of  his  station,  by  leaving  such  a  number 
of  churches  without  pastors  and  spiritual  guides.     The  French,  and  other 
European  courts,  advised  and  exhorted  the  new  king  of  Portugal  to  follow 
the  noble  example  of  the  Venetians,  and  to  assemble  a  national  council,  by 
which  the  new  created  bishops  might  be  confirmed,  in  spite  of  the  pope,  in 
their  respective  sees.    Don  John  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  their  counsels, 
and  to  act  with  resolution  and  vigour  at  this  important  crisis ;    but  his 
enterprising  spirit  was  checked  by  the  formidable  power  of  the  inquisition, 
the  incredible  superstition  of  the  people,  and  the  blind  zeal  and  attachment 
that  the  nation,  in  general,  discovered  for  the  person  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.     Hence  the  popes  continued  their  insults  with  impunity ; 
and  it  was  not  before  the  peace  concluded  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  five- 
and- twenty  years  after  this  revolution,  that  the  bishops  nominated  by  the 
king  were  confirmed  by  the  pope.    It  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  . 
IX.  that  an  accommodation  was  brought  about  between  the  courts  of 
Portugal  and  Rome.     It  must,  indeed,  be  observed,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Portuguese,  that,  notwithstanding  their  superstitious  attachment  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  they  vigorously  opposed  its  ambitious  pontiff  in  all  his 
attempts  to  draw  from  this  contest  an  augmentation  of  his  power  and  au- 
thority in  that  kingdom ;  nor  did  the  bishops  permit,  in  their  respective 
sees,  any  encroachment  to  be  made,  at  this  time,  upon  the  privileges  and 
rights  enjoyed  by  their  monarchs  in  former  ages.' 

The  contests  be-  XXI.  There  had  subsisted,  during  many  preceding  ages, 

nattoVan/[he^^  ^^  almost  uninterrupted  misintelligence  between  the  French 
Roman  pontifffc.  monarchs  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  had  often  occa- 
sioned an  open  rupture,  and  which  produced  more  than  once  that  violent 
effect  during  this  century.  The  greatest  exertions  of  industry,  artifice, 
and  assiduous  labour,  were  employed  by  the  popes  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  to  conquer  the  aversion  that  the  French  had  conceived  against  the 
pretensions  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  undermine  imper- 


toire  du  Concile  de  Tr«nt«,  published  in  8vo, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1742,  p.  35.  This 
latter  writer  shows  plainly,  that  FrarPaoIo, 
though  his  sentiments  differed  in  many  points 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet 
did  not  approve  of  all  the  tenets  received  by 
the  Protestants,  nor  suggest  to  the  Venetiani 
the  design  of  renouncing  the  Romish  faith. 


r  See  Oeddcs's  History  of  the  Popes'  be- 
haviour towards  Portugal,  from  1641  to  1666, 
in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  torn.  ii.  p.  73— 
186.  The  cause  of  the  Portuguese,  in  this 
quarrel,  is  defended  xnih  great  learning  and 
sagacity  by  a  French  writer,  whose  name  was 
BuUiad,  in  a  book  entitled,  Pro  Eccletiis 
Lusitanis  ad  Clerum  Qallicanum  Libelli  Duo, 
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ceptibly,  and  enervate  and  destroy  by  degrees  the  liberties  of  the  Oallican 
church.     In  this  arduous  and  important  enterprise  the  Jesuits  acted  a 
principal  part,  and  seconded  with  all  their  dexterity  and  craft,  the  designs 
of  the  aspiring  pontiffs.     But  these  attempts  and  stratagems  were  effec- 
tually defeated  and  disconcerted  by  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  while  many 
able  pens  exposed  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  papal  claims.     Richer, 
Launoy,  Petrus  de  Marca,  Natalis  Alexander,  Ellis,  Du  Pin,  and  others, 
displayed  their  learning  and  talents  in  this  contest,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  merit.     They  appealed  to  the  ancient  decrees  of  the  Gallican 
church,  which  they  confirmed  by  recent  authorities,  and  enforced  by  new 
and  victorious  arguments.     It  will  naturally  be  thought,  that  these  bold 
and  respectable  defenders  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  both  of  church  and 
state,  were  amply  rewarded  for  their  generous  labours,  by  peculiar  marks 
of  the  approbation  and  protection  of  the  court  of  France.     But  this  was  so 
fiur  from  being  always  the  case,  that  they  received,  on  the  contrary,  from 
time  to  time,  several  marks  of  its  resentment  and  displeasure,  designed  to 
appease  the  rage  and  indignation  of  the  threatening  pontiff,  whom  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  treat  sometimes  with  artifice  and  caution.     Rome, 
however,  gained  but  little  by  this  mild  policy  of  the  French  court.     For  it 
has  been  always  a  prevailing  maxim  wi^  the  monarchs  of  that  nation,  that 
their  prerogatives  and  pretensions  are  to  be  defended  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Roman  pontiffs  with  as  little  noise  and  contention  as  possible ; 
and  that  pompous  memorials,  and  warm  and  vehement  remonstrances,  are 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.*     Nor  do  these 
princes  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  yield,  more  or  less,  to  time  and 
occasion,  and  even  to  pretend  a  mighty  veneration  for  the  orders  and  au  • 
thority  of  the  pontiffs,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them,  by  fair  means,  the 
immunities  and  privileges  which  they  look  upon  as  their  due.     But  they 
are,  nevertheless,  constantly  on  their  guard ;  and  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
the  court  of  Rome  taking  advantage  of  their  lenity  to  extend  its  dominion, 
and  the  lordly  popes  growing  insolent  in  consequence  of  their  mildness  and 
submission,  ihey  then  alter  their  tone,  change  their  measures,  and  resume 
the  language  that  becomes  the  monarchs  of  a  nation  that  could  never  bear 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  papal  yoke.     All  this  appears  evidently 
in  the  contests  that  arose  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  under 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  of  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  here 
some  interesting  instances.* 

And  more  eipe-  XXII.  The  first  of  these  contests  happened  under  the 

il?w{»xiv**'  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.,  and  was  owing  to  the 
temerity  and  insolence  of  his  Corsican  guards,  who,  in 
the  year  1662,  insulted  the  French  ambassador  and  his  lady,  the  iduke  and 
duchess  of  Crequi,  at  the  instigation,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  pope's 
nephews.  Lewis  demanded  satisfaction  for  this  insult  offered  to  his  re- 
presentative ;  and,  on  the  pope's  delaying  to  answer  this  demand,  actually 
ordered  his  troops  to  file  off  for  Italy,  and  to  besiege  the  arrogant  pontiff 
in  his  capital.  The  latter,  terrified  by  these  warlike  preparations,  implored 
the  clemency  of  the  incensed  monarch,  who  granted  his  pardon  and  absolu- 


*  (^  It  U  with  a  yiew  to  this,  that  Yol- 
tiUre,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
court  of  France  maintains  its  prerogatives 
agiinst  the  Roman  pontiff,  says,  pleasantly, 
that  '*  the  king  of  France  kisses  the  pope^s 
feet,  and  ties  np  his  hands/* 

■  *>  The  large  note  (\)  of  the  original, 
in  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  examined  that 

VOL.  tU 


interesting  question,  viz.  "  Whether  or  no 
the  papal  authority  gained  or  lost  ground  in 
France  during  the  seventeenth  century,"  is 
transposed  hy  the  translator  into  the  text,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  our  au  thorns  account 
of  Lewis  XIY/s  quarrels  with  the  pope,  where 
it  comes  in  with  the  utmost  propriety.  See 
sect,  xxiii. 
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lion  to  die  humbled  pontifif,  and  concluded  a  peace  wiUi  him  at  Pisa,  in  the 
year  1664,  upon  the  most  inglorious  and  mortifying  conditions.     These 
conditions  were,  that  the  pope  should  send  his  nephew  to  Paris,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  suppliant  for  pardon  ;  that  he  should  brand  the  Corsican  guards 
with  perpetual  infamy,  and  break  them  by  a  public  edict ;  and  should  erect 
a  pyramid  at  Rome  with  an  inscription  destined  to  preserve  the-  memory 
of  this  audacious  instance  of  papal  insolence,  and  of  the  exemplary  manner 
in  which  it  was  chastised  and  humbled  by  the  French  monarch.     It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  in  this  contest,  Lewis  did  not  chastise  Alexander, 
considered  in  his  ghostly  character  as  head  of  the  church  ;  but  as  a  tem- 
poral prince,  violating  the  law  of  nations.**     He,  however,  showed  on  other 
occasions,  that  when  properly  provoked,  he  was  as  much  disposed  to  hum- 
ble papal  as  princely  ambition,  and  that  he  feared  the  head  of  the  church 
as  little  as  the  temporal  ruler  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.     This  appeared 
evidently  by  the  important  and  warm  debate  he  had  with  Innocent  XI. 
considered  in  his  spiritual  character,  which  began  about  the  year  167B,  and 
was  carried  on  with  great  animosity  and  contention  for  several  years  after. 
The  subject  of  this  controversy  was  a  right,  called  in  France  the  Regale,  by 
which  the  French  king,  upon  the  death  of  a  bishop,  laid  claim  to  the  re- 
venues and  fruits  of  his  see,  and  discharged  also  several  parts<^  of  the  epis- 
copal function,  until  a  new  bishop  was  elected :  Lewis  was  desirous  that  all 
the  churches  in  his  dominions  should  be  subject  to  the  regale.     Innocent 
pretended,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  claim  could  not  be  granted  with  such 
universality  ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  any  augmentation  of  the  prerogatives 
of  this  nature  that  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  France. 
Thus  the  claims  of  the  prince,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  pontiff,  both 
urged  with  warmth  and  perseverance,  formed  a  sharp  and  violent  contest, 
which  was  carried  on,  on  both  sides,  with  spirit  and  resolution.     The  pon- 
tiff sent  forth  his  bulls  and  mandates.     The  monarch  opposed  their  execu- 
tion by  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  and  the  authority  of  severe  edicts  against 
all  who  dared  to  treat  them  with  the  smallest  regard.     When  the  pontiff 
refused  to  confirm  the  bishops  that  were  nominated  by  the  monarch,  the 
latter  took  care  to  have  them  consecrated  and  inducted  into  their  respec- 
tive sees ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  declared  to  the  world  that  the  Gal- 
lican  church  could  govern  itself  without  the  intervention  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.     Innocent  XL,  who  was  a  man  of  a  high  spirit,  and  inflexibly 
obstinate  in  his  purposes,  did  not  lose  courage  at  a  view  of  these  resolute 
and  vigorous  proceedings ;   but  threatened  the  monarch  with  the  divine 
vengeance,  issued  out  bull  after  bull,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  con- 
vince his  adversaries,  that  the  vigour  and  intrepidity  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished the  lordly  rulers  of  the  Romish  church,  were  not  yet  totally 
extinguished.*^     This  obstinacy,  however,  only  served  to  add  fuel  to  the 
indignation  and   resentment   of  Lewis.     And  accordingly  that  monarch 


^  See  Jaegeri  Hiitor.  Eccles.  Sasc  xvi. 
Deoenn.  vii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  180 ;  Voltaire, 
Si^cle  de  Louis  XIY.  torn.  i.  p.  131.  Edit, 
do  t>reade,  1753;  Arckeoholtz,  M^moires  de 
la  Reine  Chriitino,  tom.  ii.  p.  72. 

<  (t>  The  author  means  here  undoubtedly 
the  collation  of  all  benefices  which  became 
vacant  in  the  diocese  of  a  deceased  bishop  be- 
fore the  nomination  of  his  successor.  This 
right  of ^  collation,  in  such  cases,  was  compre- 
hended in  the  Regale.     See  below,  note  *. 

^  See  Jo.  Hen.  Heideggeri  Historia  Papatus, 


Period,  yii,  sect,  cccili.  p.  555.  8^  Voltaire, 
Si^le  de  Louis  XIV.  tom.  I  p.  221.  Edit,  de 
Dresde,  1753.  A  great  number  of  writers 
have  either  incidentally  or  professedly  treated 
the  subject  of  the  Il^^e,  and  have  given 
ample  accounts  of  the  controversies  it  has 
occasioned.  But  none  has  traced  out  more 
circumstantially  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
famous  right  than  Cardinal  Henry  Noria,  in 
his  Istoria  delle  Investiture  Ecdesiast.  p.  547, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  hia 
works. 
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summoned  the  famous  assembly  of  bishops,*  ivhich  met  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1682.  In  this  convocation,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Gallican 
church,  that  declares  the  power  of  the  pope  to  be  merely  spiritual,  and  also 
inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council,  was  drawn  up  anew  in  four  proposi- 
tions,' which  were  solemnly  adopted  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  were  pro- 
posed to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  to  all  the  universities  through- 
out the  kingdom,  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  rule  of  faith.  But  even  this 
respectable  decision  of  the  matter,  which  gave  such  a  mortal  wound  to  the 
authority  of  Rome,  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of  its  resolute  pontiff,  or 
reduce  him  to  silence.' 

Another  contest  arose,  some  time  after  the  one  now  mentioned,  between 
these  two  princes,  whose  mutual  jealousy  and  dislike  of  each  other  contri- 
buted much  to  inflame  their  divisions.  This  new  dispute  broke  out  in  the 
year  1687,  when  Innocent  XI.  wisely  resolved  to  suppress  the  franchises 
and  the  right  of  asylum  that  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  ambassadors 
residing  at  Rome,'"  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  proved  a  sanctuary  for 
rapine,  violence,  and  injustice,  by  procuring  impunity  for  the  most  heinous 
malefactors.  The  Marquis  De  Lavardin  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
king,  to  submit  to  this  new  regulation  ;  and  Lewis  took  all  the  violent 
methods  that  pride  and  resentment  could  invent  to  oblige  the  pontiff  to 
restore  to  his  ambassador  the  immunities  above  mentioned.*     Innocent,  on 


*  ft>  This  aaaembly,  which  consisted  of 
thirtj-five  bishops,  and  as  many  deputies  of 
die  second  Order,  extended  the  Regale  to  all 
the  churches  in  France  without  exception. 
The  bishops,  at  the  same  time,  thought  pro- 
per to  ropresent  it  to  the  king  as  their  humble 
opinion,  that  those  ecclesiastics  whom  he 
should  be  pleased  to  nominate,  during  the 
▼acsncy  of  the  see,  to  benefices  attended  with 
the  cure  of  souls,  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
induction  and  confirmation  to  the  grand  Ticars 
appointed  by  the  chapters. 

'  O  These  four  propositions  were  to  the 
following  purpose : 

1st,  That  neither  St.  Peter  nor  his  succes- 
son  have  receiTed  from  God  any  power  to 
interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  con- 
cerns the  temporal  interests  of  princes  and 
soTcreign  states ;  that  kings  and  princes  can- 
not be  deposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  nor 
their  subjects  freed  from  the  sacred  obligation 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  by  the  power  of  the 
church,  or  the  bulls  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

2nd,  That  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  which  maintained  the  authority 
of  general  coondls  as  saperior  to  that  of  the 
popes  in  spiritual  matters,  are  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Gallican  church. 

3rd,- That  the  rules,  customs,  institutions, 
and  obsennuices,  which  liave  been  received  in 
the  Gallican  church,  are  to  be  preserved  in- 
violable. 

4th,  That  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  in 
points  of  faith,  are  not  infallible,  unless  they 
be  attended  with  the  consent  of  the  church. 

f  This  pope  was  far  from  keeping  silence 
with  respect  to  the  famous  propositions  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  note.  As  they  were 
highly  nnfavourable  to  his  authority,  so  he  took 
care  to  have  them  refuted  and  opposed  both 


in  private  and  in  public.  The  principal  cham- 
pion for  the  papal  cause,  on  this  occasion,  was 
Cardinal  Celestin  Sfondrati,  who,  in  the  year 
1684,  published,  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Eugenius  Lombardus,  a  treatise,  entitled  Re- 
gale Sacerdotinm  Romano  Pontifici  assertum, 
et  quartuor  proposationibus  ezplicatum.  This 
treatise  was  printed  in  Switzerland,  as  appears 
evidently  by  the  character  or  form  of  the  let- 
ters. A  multitude  of  Italian,  German,  and 
Spanish  doctors  stood  forth  to  support  the 
tottering  majesty  of  the  pontiff  sgainst  the 
court  of  France;  and  more  especially  the 
learned  Nicolas  du  Bois,  professor  at  Louvain, 
whose  writings  in  defcoce  of  the  pope  are 
mentioned  by  Bossuet.  But  all  these  papal 
champions  were  defeated  by  the  fiunous  pre- 
late last  mentioned,  the  Iramed  and  elegant 
bishop  of  Meaux,  who,  by  the  king''s  special 
order,  composed  that  celebrated  work  which 
appeared  after  his  death,  in  two  volumes  4to, 
and  in  the  year  1730,  under  the  following 
title:  Defensio  Declarationis  celeberrime, 
quam  de  Postcstate  Ecclesiastica  sanzit  Clcrus 
Gallicanns,  xix.  Martii,  mdclxxxii.  Luxom- 
bui^;  The  late  publication  of  this  work  was 
owing  to  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  courts  of  France  and  Rome  ailer 
the  death  of  Innocent  XI.,  which  reconcilia- 
tion actually  took  place,  and  engaged  Lewis 
XI  v.  to  pretent  this  work  being  put  to  the 
press. 

^  9y  This  riglit  of  asylum  extended  much 
further  than  the  ambassador's  palace,  whoso 
immunity  tlie  pope  did  not  mean'  to  violate ; 
it  comprehended  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  which  was  called  a  quarter,  and  un- 
doubtedly gave  occasion  to  great  and  crying 
abuses. 

*  C>  The  Marquis  de  lavardin  legan  his 

Y  2 
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the  Other  hand,  persisted  in  his  purpose,  opposed  the  king^s  demands  in 
the  most  open  and  intrepid  manner,  and  could  not  be  wrought  upon  by  any 
consideration  to  yield,  even  in  appearance,  to  his  ambitious  adversary.^  His 
death,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  long  debate,  which  had  proved  really 
detrimental  to  both  of  the  contending  parties.  His  successors  being  men 
of  a  softer  and  more  complaisant  disposition,  were  less  averse  to  the  con- 
cessions that  were  necessary  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  to  the 
measures  that  were  adapted  to  remove  the  chief  causes  of  these  unseemly 
contests.  They  were  not,  indeed,  so  far  unmindful  of  the  papal  dignity, 
and  of  the  interests  of  Rome,  as  to  patch  up  an  agreement  on  inglorious 
terms.  On  the  one  hand,  the  right  of  asylum  was  suppressed  with  the 
king's  consent ;  on  the  other,  the  right  of  the  Regale  was  settled  with  cer- 
tain modifications.^  The  four  famous  propositions,  relating  to  the  pope*s 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  were  softened,  by  the  king's  permission  in 
private  letters  addressed  to  the  pontiff  by  certain  bishops ;  but  they  were 
neither  abrogated  by  the  prince,  nor  renounced  by  the  clergy  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, tliey  still  remain  in  force,  and  occupy  an  eminent  place  among  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Whether  or  no  the  XX II I. ^  Several  protestant  writers  of  eminent  merit  and 
SaKlLrSround^  learning,  lament  the  accessions  of  power  and  authority 
!n  thu  century,  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  are  supposed  to  have  gained  in 
France  during  the  course  of  this  century.  They  tell  us,  with  sorrow,  that 
the  Italian  notions  of  the  papal  majesty  and  jurisdiction,  which  the  French 
nation  had,  in  former  ages,  looked  upon  with  abhorrence,  gained  ground 
now,  and  had  infected  not  only  the  nobility  and  clergy,  but  almost  all  ranks 
and  orders  of  men  ;  and  from  hence  they  conclude,  that  the  famous  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  have  suffered  greatly  by  the  perfidious 
stratagems  of  the  Jesuits.  They  are  led  into  this  opinion  by  certain 
measures  that  were  taken  by  the  French  court,  and  which  seemed  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  They  are  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
declamations  of  the  Jansenista,  and  other  modem  writers  among  the  French, 
who  complain  of  the  high  veneration  that  was  paid  to  the  papal  bulls 
during  this  century ;  of  the  success  of  the  Jesiuts  in  instilling  into  the 
mind  of  the  king  and  his  counsellors  the  maxims  of  Rome,  and  an  exces- 
sive attachment  to  its  bishop  ;  of  the  violence  and  ill  treatment  that  were 
offered  to  all  those  who  adhered  stedfastly  to  the  doctrine  and  maxims  of 
their  forefathers ;  and  of  the  gradual  attempts  that  were  made  to  intro- 
duce the  formidable  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  into  France.  But  it  will 
perhaps  appear,  on  mature  consideration,  that  too  much  stress  is  laid,  by 
many,  on  these  complaints ;  and  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church  were  in  this  century,  and  are  actually  at  this  day,  in  the  same 
state  and  condition  in  which  we  find  them  during  those  earlier  ages,  of 
which  the  writers  and  declaimers  above  mentioned  incessantly  boast.  It 
might  be  asked,  where  are  the  victories  that  are  said  to  have  been  obtained 
over  the  French  by  the  Popes  of  Rome,  and  which  some  Protestant^doc- 
tors,  lending  a  credulous  car  to  the  complaints  of  the  Jansenists  and  Appel- 
lants, think  they  perceive  with  the  utmost  clearness  ?     I  am  persuaded  it 


embassy  by  entering  Rome,  surrounded  with 
a  thousand  men  in  arms. 

i  Jageri  Historia  Eccleeiatic.  Ssc.  zvii. 
Decenn.  ix.  p.  19  ;  Lcgatio  Lavardini,  which 
was  publisbed  in  1688.  But  above  all,  M^ 
moirs  de  la  Reine  Christine,  torn.  ii.  p.  248. 
For  Christina  took  part  in  this  contest,  and 
adopted  the  cause  of  the  French  monarch. 


^  See  Fleury,  Institutions  du  I>roit  £c- 
clesiastiqne  Franfois,  which  excellent  work  ia 
translated  into  Latin.  O  Dr.  Mosheim  re- 
fers to  p.  454  of  the  Latin  version. 

^  t^  This  sect,  xziii.  contains  the  ample 
note  [']  which  is  to  be  found  at  p.  880  of  the 
original.  It  comes  in  here  with  more  pro- 
priety. 
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would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  in  the 
affirmative  to  this  question. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as  the  transactions  of  government,  in  general,  are 
now  carried  on  in  France  with  more  subtilty,  secrecy,  and  art,  than  in 
former  times;  so  in  particular,  the  stratagems  and  machinations  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  have  been  opposed  and  defeated  with  more  artifice  and  less 
noise,  than  in  those  more  rude  and  unpolished  ages,  when  almost  every 
contest  was  terminated  by  brute  force  and  open  violence.  The  opposition 
between  the  court  of  France  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  still  subsists ;  but  the 
manner  of  terminating  their  differences  is  changed :  and  their  debates  are 
carried  on  with  less  clamour,  though  not  certainly  with  less  animosity  and 
vigour,  than  in  the  times  of  old.  This  new  and  prudent  manner  of  disputing 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  restless,  fiery,  and  impatient  temper  of  the  French, 
who  have  an  irresistible  propensity  to  noisy,  clamorous,  and  expeditious 
proceedings;  and  hence  undoubtedly  arise  all  the  complaints  we  have 
heard,  and  still  hear,  of  the  decline  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church, 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  influence  and  perfidious  counsels  of  the 
Jesuits.  If  those,  however,  who  are  accustomed  to  make  these  complaints, 
would  for  a  moment  suspend  their  prejudices,  and  examine  with  attention 
the  history,  and  also  the  present  state  of  their  country,  they  would  soon 
perceive  that  their  ecclesiastical  liberties,*"  instead  of  declining,  or  of  being 
neglected  by  their  monarchs,  are  maintained  and  preserved  with  more  care, 
resolution,  and  foresight,  than  ever.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged, 
that,  in  France,  there  are  multitudes  of  cringing  slaves,  who  basely  fawn 
upon  the  Roman  pontiffs,  exalt  their  prerogatives,  revere  their  majesty,  and, 
through  the  dictates  of  superstition,  interest,  or  ambition,  are  ever  ready  to 
hug  the  papal  chain,  and  to  submit  their  necks  blindly  to  the  yoke  of  those 
ghostly  tyrants ;  but  it  may  be  proved  by  the  most  undoubted  facts,  and  by 
innumerable  examples,  that  these  servile  creatures  of  the  pope  abounded 
as  much  in  France  in  former  ages  as  they  do  at  this  day ;  and  it  must  be 
also  considered,  that  it  is  not  by  the  counsels  of  this  slavish  tribe  that  the 
springs  of  government  are  moved,  or  the  affairs  of  state  and  church  trans- 
acted. It  must  be  further  acknowledged,  that  the  Jesuits  have  arrived  at 
a  very  high  degree  of  influence  and  authority,'*  and  sometimes  have  credit 
enough  to  promote  measures  that  do  not  at  all  appear  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  must  consequently  be  considered  as  heavy 
grievances  by  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  liberty.  But  here 
it  may  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  many  such  measures  have  been 
proposed  and  followed  before  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  many  affairs  of  great  consequence  are  daily  transacted  in  a  manner 
highly  displeasing  and  detrimental  to  that  society,  and  extremely  disagree- 
able to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  those  who  defend  with 
learning  and  judgment  the  ancient  doctrines  and  maxims  of  the  Gallican 
church  scarcely  escape  public  censure  and  punishment,  and  that  those  who 
maintain  them  with  vehemence  and  intemperate  zeal  are  frequently  re- 


"  ft^  It  it  not  necessary  to  advertiM  the 
reader,  that  hy  these  liberties  are  not  meant, 
that  rational  and  Christian  liberty  which  en- 
titles every  individual  to  follow  the  light  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment,  in  religious  matters ;  for  no  such 
liberty  is  allowed  in  France.  The  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church  consist  in  the  opposi- 
tion which  that  church  has  made  at  different 
times  to  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Roman 


pontiff,  and  to  his  pretended  personal  infiilli- 
bility. 

"  t>  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote  this  in  the  year 
1753,  before  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  France.  The  downfall  of  that  So- 
ciety, and  Uie  circumstances  that  have  attended 
it,  seem  both  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his 
judicious  notion  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
credit  and  influenee  which  the  popes  have  had 
in  that  kingdom  for  tome  time  past 
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warded  with  exile  or  a  prison;  nay,  the  most  humble  and  modem  patrons 
of  these  doctrines  are  left  in  obscurity  without  encouragement  or  recom- 
pense ;  all  this  must  be  granted.  But  it  must  be  considered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  cause  they  maintain,  and  the  ancient  doctrines  and  maxims 
they  defend,  are  not  condemned,  nor  even  deserted ;  the  matter  is  only 
this,  that  the  prince  and  his  ministry  have  fallen  upon  a  new  method  of 
maintaining  and  supporting  them.  It  appears  to  them  much  more  con- 
ducive to  public  peace  and  order,  that  the  stratagems  and  attempts  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  should  be  opposed  and  defeated  by  secret  exertions  of 
resolution  and  vigour,  without  noise  or  ostentation,  than  by  learned  pro- 
ductions and  clamorous  disputes  ;  which,  for  t^e  most  part,  excite  factions 
in  the  kingdom,  inflame  the  spirits  of  the  people,  throw  the  state  into 
tumult  and  confusion,  exasperate  the  pontiffs,  and  alienate  them  still  more 
and  more  from  the  French  nation.  In  the  meantime  the  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors, who  are  placed  in  the  various  seminaries  of  learning,  are  left  at 
liberty  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  ancient  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  to  explain  and  inculcate  those  maxims  and  laws  by  which,  in 
former  times,  the  papal  authority  was  restrained,  and  confined  within  cer- 
tain limits.  If  these  laws  and  maxims  are  infringed,  and  if  even  violent 
methods  are  employed,  against  those  who  adhere  steadfastly  to  them»  this 
happens  but  very  rarely,  and  never  but  when  some  case  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, or  the  prospect  of  some  great  advantage  to  the  community,  absolutely 
require  their  suspension.  Besides,  those  who  sit  at  the  political  helm 
always  take  care  to  prevent  the  pope's  reaping  much  benefit  &om  this  sus- 
pension or  neglect  of  the  ancient  laws  and  maxims  of  the  church.  This 
circumstance,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  the  present  question, 
must  appear  evident  to  such  as  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  into  the  history 
of  the  debates  that  attended,  and  the  consequences  that  followed,  the  re- 
ception of  the  bull  Unigenitus  in  France,  than  which  no  papal  edict  could 
seem  more  repugnant  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tiie  Galilean  church. 
But  in  the  business  of  this  bull,  as  in  other  transactions  of  a  like  nature, 
the  court  proceeded  upon  this  political  maxim,  that  a  smaller  evil  is  to  be 
submitted  to,  when  a  greater  may  be  thereby  prevented. 

In  a  word,  the  kings  of  France  have  almost  always  treated  the  Roman 
pontiffs  as  the  heroes,  who  are  said  in  pagan  story  to  have  descended  into 
Tartarus,  behaved  towards  the  triple-jawed  guardian  of  that  lower  region ; 
sometimes  they  offered  a  soporifbrous  cake  to  suppress  his  grumbling  and 
menacing  tone ;  at  others,  they  terrified  him  with  their  naked  swords,  and 
the  din  of  arms  ;  and  this  with  a  view  to  stop  his  barking,  and  to  obtain 
the  liberty  of  directing  their  course  in  the  manner  they  thought  proper. 
There  is  nothing  invidious  designed  by  this  comparison,  which  certainly 
represents,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  caresses  and  threatenings  that  were 
employed  by  Uie  French  monarchs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  times, 
the  state  of  affairs,  the  character  of  the  pontiffs,  and  other  incidental  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  render  the  court  of  Rome  favourable  to  their  designs. 
We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  much  upon  this  subject :  but  we  thought  it 
not  improper  to  undeceive  many  protestant  writers,  who,  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  tho-bitter  complaints  and  declarations  of  certain  Jansenists,  and 
not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  history  of  these  ecclesiastical  contentions, 
have  formed  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  point  we  have  here  endea- 
voured to  examine  and  discuss. 
The  sute  of  the        XXIV.  The  corruptions  that  had  been  complained  of  in 

Roman  clergy,     preceding  ages,  both  in  the  higher  and  inferior  orders  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  were  rather  increased  than  diminished  during  this  century, 
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as  the  most  impartial  writers  of  that  communion  candidly  confess.  The 
bishops  were  rarely  indebted  for  their  elevation  to  their  eminent  learning 
or  superior  merit.  The  intercession  of  potent  patrons,  services  rendered  to 
men  in  power,  connexions  of  blood,  and  simoniacal  practices,  were,  gene- 
ally  speaking,  the  steps  to  preferment ;  and  what  was  still  more  deplorable, 
their  promotion  was  sometimes  owing  to  their  vices.  Their  lives  were 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  persons  who  had  risen  in  the  church  by 
such  unseemly  means ;  for  had  they  been  obliged,  by  their  profession,  to 
give  public  examples  of  those  vices  which  the  holy  laws  of  the  gospel  so 
solemnly  and  expressly  condemn,  instead  of  exhibiting  patterns  of  sanctity 
and  virtue  to  their  flock,  they  could  not  have  conducted  themselves  other- 
wise than  they  did.**  Some  indeed  there  were,  who,  sensible  of  the 
obligations  of  their  profession,  displayed  a  truly  Christian  zeal,  in  admin- 
istering useful  instruction,  and  exhibiting  pious  examples  to  their  flock, 
and  exerted  their  utmost  vigour  and  activity  in  opposing  the  vices  of  the 
sacred  order  in  particular,  and  the  licentiousness  of  tlie  times  in  general. 
But  these  rare  patrons  of  virtue  and  piety  were  either  ruined  by  the  resent- 
ment and  stratagems  of  their  envious  and  exasperated  brethren,  or  were 
left  in  obscurity,  without  that  encouragement  and  support  that  were  re- 
quisite to  enable  them  to  execute  eifectually  their  pious  and  laudable  pur- 
poses. The  same  treatment  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  among  the  lower  order 
of  the  clergy,  who  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue. 
But  the  number  of  sufferers  in  this  noble  cause  was  small,  compared  with 
the  multitude  of  corrupt  ecclesiastics,  who  were  carried  away  with  the 
torrent,  instead  of  opposing  it,  and  whose  lives  were  spent  in  scenes  of 
pleasure,  or  in  the  anxiety  and  toils  of  avarice  and  ambition.  While 
we  acknowledge  that,  among  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  there  were 
several  exceptions  from  that  general  prevalence  of  immorality  and  licen- 
tiousness with  which  the  sacred  order  was  chargeable ;  it  is  also  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
in  this  century,  who  used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  or,  at  least,  to  oblige  them  to  observe  the  rules 
of  external  decency  in  their  conduct  and  conversation.  It  is  however 
matter  of  surprise,  that  these  pontiffs  did  not  perceive  the  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  their  counsels  and  the  fruits  of  their  wise  and 
salutarv  edicts,  that  arose  from  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  papal  government.  For  were  the 
Roman  pontiffs  even  divinely  inspired,  and  really  infallible,  yet  unless 
this  inspiration  and  infallibility  were  attended  with  a  miraculous  power, 
and  with  the  supernatural  privilege  of  being  present  in  many  places  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  they  should  ever  entertain  a 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  restoring  or  maintaining  order,  or  good  morals, 
among  that  prodigious  multitude  of  persons  of  all  classes  and  characters 
that  are  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

The  state  of  the  XXV.    Thougli  the  mouks,  in  several   places,  behaved 

inoniwtic  order*,  ^j^j^  mucli  more  circumspection  and  decency  than  in  for- 
mer times,  yet  they  had  every  where  departed,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  spirit  of  their  founders,  and  the  primitive  laws  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutions. About  the  commencement  of  tliis  century,  their  convents  and 
colleges  made  a  most  wretched  and  deplorable  figure,  as  we  learn  from  the 
accounts  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  even  of  their  own  writers.     But 

**  Tho  reader  may  900  these  disi^rceablo  testimonies,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the 
accounts  of  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  ron-  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Romish  church, 
firmed  hy  a  great  mimbcr  of  unexceptionable       in  the  Memoirca  dc  Port  Royal,  t.  ii.  p,  308. 
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we  find,  further  on,  several  attempts  made  to  remove  this  disorder.  The 
first  were  made  by  some  wise  and  pious  Benedictines,  who,  in  France  and 
other  countries,  reformed  several  monasteries  of  their  order,  and  endea- 
voured to  bri^  them  back,  as  near  as  was  possible,  to  the  laws  and  disci- 
pline of  their  founder ^^  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  monks  of 
Clugni,  the  Cistercians,  the  regular  canons,  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans.<>  It  is  from  this  period  that  we  are  to  date  the  division  of  the 
monastic  orders  into  two  general  classes ;  one  of  these  comprehends  the 
Reformed  monks,  who,  reclaimed  from  that  licentiousness  and  corruption 
of  manners  that  had  formerly  dishonoured  their  societies,  lead  more  strict 
and  regular  lives,  and  discover  in  their  conduct  a  greater  regard  to  the 
primitive  laws  of  their  order.  The  other  is  composed  of  the  Un-reformed 
orders,  who,  forgetting  the  spirit  of  their  founders,  and  the  rules  of  their 
institute,  spend  their  days  in  ease  and  pleasure,  and  have  no  taste  for  the 
austerities  and  hardships  of  the  monastic  life.  The  latter  class  is  by  far 
the  most  numerous ;  and  the  greatest  part,  even  of  the  Reformed  monks, 
do  not  only  come  short  of  that  purity  of  manners  which  their  rule  enjoins> 
but  are  moreover  gradually  and  imperceptibly  relapsing  into  their  former 
indolence  and  disorder. 

The  congregation  XXVI.  Among  the  Reformed  monks,  a  particular  de- 
of  St.  Maur.  gjee  of  attention  is  due  to  certain  Benedictine  societies,  or 
congregations,  who  surpass  all  the  other  monastic  orders  both  in  the  ex- 
cellence and  utility  of  ther  rules  and  constitution,  and  in  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  with  which  they  adhere  to  them.  The  most  famous  of  these 
societies  is  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,'  which  was  founded  in  the  year 
1G20,  by  the  express  order  of  Gregory  XV.,  and  was  enriched  by  Urban 
VIII.,  in  the  year  1627,  with  several  donations  and  privileges.  It  does 
•  not  indeed  appear,  that  even  this  society  adheres  strictly  to  the  spirit  and 
maxims  of  Benedict,  whose  name  it  bears,  nor  is  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
censure  in  other  respects ;  but  these  imperfections  are  compensated  by 
the  great  number  of  excellent  rules  and  institutions  that  are  observed 
in  it,  and  by  the  regular  lives  and  learned  labours  of  its  members.  For  in 
this  congregation  there  is  a  select  number  of  persons,  who  are  distin- 
guished by  their  genius  and  talents,  set  apart  for  the  study  of  sacred  and 
profane  literature,  and  more  especially  of  history  and  antiquities ;  and  this 


p  Lo  Boeuf,  M^^moires  stir  V  Histoire  d*Aux-> 
crre,  torn.  ii.  p.  513,  where  there  is  an  account 
of  the  first  reforms  made  in  tlie  convents 
during  this  centurr.  See  Martene^s  Voyage 
Idtt^raire  dc  deux  B^n^dictins,  par.  II.  p.  97. 

4  There  is  an  account  of  all  the  convents 
reformed  in  this  century,  in  He1yot*s  Histoire 
des  Ordres,  torn.  v.  vi.  viL,  to  which,  however, 
several  interesting  circumstances  may  be  added, 
by  consulting  other  writers.  The  reform  of 
the  Monks  of  Clugni  is  amply  described  by 
the  Benedictines,  in  the  Oallia  Christiana, 
torn.  vii.  p.  544.  The  same  author  speaks 
of  the  Reform  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  St. 
Auguslin,  torn.  vii.  p.  778,  787,  790.  For 
an  account  of  that  of  the  Cistercians,  tee 
Mabillon,  Annal.  B^n<^dict  torn.  vL  p.  121  ; 
Vovago  Litt^raire  de  deux  B^n^ictins,  torn.  i. 
p.  7,  8,  torn.  ii.  p.  133, 2*29,  269,  303.  The 
Cistercians  were  no  sooner  reformed  them- 
selves, than  they  used  their  most  loalous  cn> 
deavours  for  the  reformation  of  their  whole 


society  (t.  e.  of  the  Benedictine  order),  but 
in  vain.  See  Meanpou,  Vie  de  1'  Abb^  de  la 
Trappe,  tom.  i.  p.  192. 

'  See  the  Gallia  Christiana  Novm,  an  ad- 
mirable work,  composed  by  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  tom.  vii.  p.  474 ;  Helyot,  His- 
toire des  Ordres,  tom.  vi.  cap.  xxxvii.  p.  256. 
The  letters  patent  of  pope  Gregory  XV.,  by 
which  the'  establishment  of  this  fitmous  con- 
gregation was  i4>proved  and  confirmed,  were 
criticised  with  great  severity  and  rigour  by 
Launoy,  that  formidable  sconi^  of  all  the 
monastic  orders,  in  his  Examen  Privil.  S. 
Germani,  tom,  iii.  p.  1,  0pp.  p.  808.  The 
same  author  gives  an  account  of  the  dissen- 
sions that  arose  in  this  congregation  imme- 
diately after  its  establishment;  but  an  ac- 
count which  ttvoun  too  much  of  that  partiality 
that  he  was  chargeable  with,  whenever  he 
treated  of  monastic  afliurs;  see  his  Assert. 
Inquisit.  in  Privil.  S.  Modardi,  P.  i.  ctp.  Ixxvi. 
p.  227,  tom.  iii.  0pp.  p.  2. 
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learned  part  of  the  society  is  furnished  with  all  the  means  and  materials 
of  knowledge  in  a  rich  abundance,  and  with  every  thing  that  can  tend  to 
facilitate  their  labours,  and  render  them  successful.'  It  must  be  abun- 
dantly known,  to  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  learning  in  Europe,  what  signal  advantages  the  republic  of 
letters  has  derived  from  the  establishment  of  this  famous  Congregation, 
whose  numerous  and  admirable  productions  have  cast  a  great  light  upon 
all  the  various  branches  of  philology  and  belles  lettres,  and  whose  re- 
searches have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  science,  philosophy  excepted.* 

XXVII.  Though  these   pious   attempts   to  reform   the 
monasteries  were  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  yet  the  effects 


Itfl  history. 


'  The  Beaedictines  celebrate,  in  pompoas 
terms,  the  exploits  of  this  congregation  in  ge- 
neral, and  more  etpecially  their  zealous  and 
successful  labours   in    restoring  order,  disci- 
pline, and  yirtuc,  in  a  great  number  of  monas- 
teries, which  were  falling  into  ruin  through 
the  indolence  and  corruption  of  their  licentious 
members;  see  the  Voyage  do  deux  Religieux 
D^iiff  Jictins  de  la  Congregation  dc  S.  Maur, 
torn.  i.  p.  16,  tom.  ii.   p.  47.     This  eulogy, 
though  perhaps  exaggerated,   is  not  entirely 
unmerited;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Benedictines  have  contributed  much  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  monastic  orders.    There  are, 
nevertheless,  several  classes  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Romish  church,  who  are  no  well-wishers 
to  this  learned  congregation,  though  their  dis- 
like be  founded  on  different  reasons.     In  the 
first  class,  we  may  place  a  certain  number  of 
ambitious  prelates,  whose  artful  purposes  have 
been  disappointed  by  this  ingenious  fraternity; 
for  the  monks  of  St.   Maur,  having  tumnd 
their  principal  study  towards  ancient  historj 
and  antiquities  of  every  kind,  and  being  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  ancient  records,  diplo- 
mas, and  charters,  are  thus  peculiarly  qualified 
to  maintain  their  possessions,  their  jurisdic- 
tions, and  privileges,  against  the  litigious  pre- 
tensions of  the  bishops,   and  baye,  in  fact, 
maint^ned  them  with  more  success  than  their 
order  could  do  in  former  times,  when  desti- 
tute of  learning,  or  but  ill  furnished  with  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  history.      The  Jesuits 
form  the  second  class  of  ad  versaries,  with  whom 
this  learned  congregation  has  been  obliged  to 
struggle ;  for  their  lustre  and  reputation  being 
considerably  eclipsed  by  the  nnmerous  and 
mlminblo  productions  of  these  Benedictines, 
they  liave  used  their  utmcst  endeavours  to 
sink,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  the  credit  of  such 
formidable  rivals.  See  Simon,  Lettres  Choisies, 
tom.  IT.  p.  36,  45.     These  Benedictines  have 
a  third  set  of  enemies,  who  are  instigated  by 
superstition;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
this  superstition  may  be  accompanied  with  a 
certain  mixture  of  envy.     To  understand  this 
fully,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  learned 
monks,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  have 
substituted  an  assiduous  application   to  the 
culture  of  philology  and  literature  in  the  place 
of  that  bodily  and  manual  labour  which  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict  prescribes  to  his  follow- 


ers.    The  more  robust,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
monks  are  obliged  to  employ  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  day  in  working  with  their  hands; 
while  those  of  a  weaker  constitution,  and  su- 
perior genius,  arc  allowed  to  exchange  bodily 
for  mental  labour,  and  instead  of  cultivating 
the  lands  or  gardens  of  the  convent,  to  spend 
their  days  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  both 
human  and  divine.     The  lazy  monks  envy 
this  bodily  repose ;  and  the  superstitious  and 
fanatical  ones,  who  are  vehemently  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the' ancient  monastic  discipline, 
behold,    with   contempt,    these    learned   re- 
searches as  unbecoming  the  monastic  charac- 
ter, since  they  tend  to  divert  the  mind  from 
divine  contemplation.    This  superstitious  and 
absurd  opinion  was  maintained,  with  peculiar 
warmth  and    vehemence,  by  Armand  John 
Bouthelier  de  Ranee,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  in 
his  bookdes  Devoirs  Monastiques,  upon  which 
the  Benedictines  employed  Mabillon,  the  most 
learned  of  their  fraternity,  to  defend  their 
cause,  and  to  expose  the  reveries  of  the  abbot 
in  their  proper  colours.     This  ho  did  with 
remarkable  success,  in  his  famous  book  De 
Studiis  Monasticis,  which  was  first  published 
in  8vo,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1 691,  passed  after- 
wards through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  different  languages.     Hence  arose 
that  celebrated  question,  which  was  long  de- 
bated with  great  warmth  and  animosity  in 
France,  viz.  ^*  How  far  a  monk  may,  consist- 
ently with  his  character,  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  literature?**     There  is   an   elegant 
and   interesting  history   of  this  controversy 
given   by  Vincent  Thuillier,  a  most  learned 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur :  see 
the  Opera  Posthuma  Mabillonii  et  Ruinartit, 
tom.  i.  p.  365—425. 

*  The  curious  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  the  authors  and  learned  productions  with 
which  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  has  en- 
riched the  republic  of  letters,  in  Ph.  le  Cerfs 
Biblioth^ue  Historique  et  Critique  dcs  Au- 
teurs  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur,  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague,  in  8vo,  in  1726,  and  also 
in  Bernard  Pez*s  Bibliothcca  Benedict! no- Ma- 
riana, published  in  8vo,  at  Augsbuig,  in  1716. 
These  Benedictines  still  maintain  their  literary 
fiime  by  the  frequent  publication  of  laborious 
and  learned  productions  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  sacred  and  profane  literature. 
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they  produced,  even  in  those  places  where  they  had  succeeded  most,  came 
far  short  of  that  perfection  of  austerity  that  had  seized  the  imaginations 
of  a  set  of  persons,  whose  numher  is  considerable  in  the  Romish  church, 
though  their  credit  be  small,  and  their  severity  be  generally  looked  upon 
as  excessive  and  disgusting.  These  rigid  censors,  having  always  in  their 
eye  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  bent  on  reducing 
the  modem  convents  to  that  austere  discipline,  looked  upon  the  changes 
above  mentioned  as  imperfect  and  trifling.  They  considered  a  monk  as  a 
person  obliged,  by  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  to  spend  his  whole  days 
in  prayers,  tears,  contemplation,  and  silence ;  in  the  perusal  of  holy 
books,  and  the  hardships  of  bodily  labour ;  nay,  they  went  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  all  other  designs,  and  all  other  occupations,  however 
laudable  and  excellent  in  themselves,  were  entirely  foreign  from  the 
monastic  vocation,  and,  on  that  account,  vain  and  sinful  in  persons  of  that 
order.  This  severe  plan  of  monastic  discipline  was  recommended  by 
several  persons,  whose  obscurity  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  influence 
many  in  its  behalf;  but  it  was  also  adopted  by  the  Jansenists,  who  reduced 
it  to  practice  in  certain  places,"  and  in  none  with  more  success  and  repu- 
tation than  in  the  female  convent  of  Port-Royal,  where  it  has  subsisted 
from  the  year  1618  until  our  time.'  These  steps  of  the  Jansenists  ex- 
cited a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  several  monasteries  exerted  themselves  in 
the  imitation  of  tliis  austere  model ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  the 
famous  Bouthelier  de  Ranee,  abbot  de  la  Trappe,*  who,  with  the  most 
ardent  zeal  and  indefatigable  labour,  attended  with  uncommon  success,  in- 
troduced into  his  monastery  this  discipline,  in  all  its  austere  and  shocking 
perfection.  This  abbot,  so  illustrious  by  his  birth,  and  so  remarkable  for 
his  extraordinary  devotion,  was  so  happy  as  to  vindicate  his  fraternity 
from  the  charge  of  excessive  superstition,  which  the  Jansenists  had  drawn 
upon  themselves  by  the  austerity  of  their  monastic  discipline  ;  and  yet  his 
society  observed  the  severe  and  laborious  rule  of  tlie  ancient  Cistercians, 
whom  they  even  surpassed  in  abstinence,  mortifications,  and  self-denial. 
This  order  still  subsists,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Reformed  Bemar- 


™  See  the  Mdmoirca  de  Port-Royal,  torn.  ii. 
p.  601,  602.  Martin  Barcos,  the  most  cele- 
brated Jansenist  of  this  century,  iDtix>duccd 
this  austere  rule  of  discipline  into  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Cyran,  of  which  he  was  abbot.  See 
the  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 32 ;  Moleon, 
Voyages  Liturgiqucs,  p.  135.  But,  after  the 
death  of  this  famous  abbot,  the  monks  of  his 
cloister  relapsed  into  their  former  disorder, 
and  resumed  their  former  manners.  See  Voy- 
age de  deux  B^n^dictins,,  torn.  i.  par  i.  p.  1 8. 

*  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  torn.  v.  chap, 
xliv.  p.  455. 

*  (K5"  This  illustrious  abbot  showed  very 
early  an  extraordinary  genius  for  the  belles 
lettrcs.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  master  of 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  and 
undci'stood  Homer  perfectly.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  he  gave  an  edition  of  Ana- 
crcon,  with  learned  annotations.  Some  writers 
allege,  that  he  had  imbibed  the  voluptuous 
spirit  of  that  poet,  and  that  his-  subsequent 
application  to  the  study  of  theology  in  the 
Sorbonnc  did  not  extinguish  it  entirely.  Tlicy 
also  attribute  his  conTcnion  to  a  singular  inci> 


dent.  They  tell  us,  that  returning  from  the 
country,  after  six  weeks*  absence  from  a  lady 
whom  he  loved  passionately,  and  not  in  vain, 
he  went  directly  to  her  chamber  by  a  back 
stair,  without  having  the  patience  to  make  any 
previous  inquiry  about  her  health  and  situa- 
tion. On  opening  the  door,  he  found  the 
chamber  illuminated,  and  hung  with  Vilack; — 
and,  on  approaching  the  bed,  saw  the  most 
hideous  spectacle  that  could  be  presented  to 
his  eyes,  and  the  most  adapted  to  mortify  pas- 
sion, inspire  horror,  and  engender  the  gloom 
of  melancholy  devotion,  in  a  mind  too  lively 
and  too  much  agitated  to  improve  this  shock- 
ing change  to  the  purposes  of  rational  piety ; 
ho  saw  his  fair  mistress  in  her  shroud — dead 
of  the  small  pox — all  her  charms  fled  ~  and 
succeeded  by  the  ghastly  lines  of  death,  and 
the  frightful  marks  of  that  terrible  disorder. — 
From  that  moment,  it  is  said,  our  abbot  re- 
tired from  the  world,  repaired  to  Ia  Trappe, 
the  most  gloomy,  barren,  and  desolate  spot  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Franco,  and  there  spent 
the  last  forty  yeais  of  his  life  in  perpetual  acts 
of  the  moftl  austere  piety. 
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dins  of  La  Trappe,  and  has  several  monasteries  both  in  Spain  and  Italy  ; 
but,  if  credit -may  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  writers  who  seem  to  be  well 
infonned,  it  b  degenerating  gradually  £:om  the  austere  and  painful  disci- 
pline of  its  famous  founder.* 

New  monastic  or.  XXVIII.  The  Romish  chuTch,  from  whose  prolific  womb 
dera  founded.  ^j  ^]jg  various  foiTOS  of  superstitition  issued  forth  in  an 
amazing  abundance^  saw  several  new  monastic  establishments  arise  within 
its  borders  during  this  centiiry.  The  greatest  part  of  them  we  shall  pass 
over  in  sUence,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  those  which  have 
obtained  some  degree  of  fame,  or  at  least  made  a  certain  noise  in  the 
world. 

We  begin  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  a  famous 
order,  instituted  by  cardinal  BeruUe,  a  man  of  genius  and  talents,  who 
displayed  his  abilities  with  such  success,  in  the  service  both  of  state  and 
church,  that  he  was  generally  looked  upon  as  equally  qualified  for  shining 
in  these  very  difierent  spheres.  This  order,  which,  both  in  the  nature  of 
its  rules  and  in  the  design  of  its  establishment,  seems  to  be  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  was  founded  in  the  year  1613,  has  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  eminent  for  their  piety,  learning,  and 
eloquence,  and  still  maintains  its  reputation  in  this  respect.  Its  members, 
however,  have,  on  account  of  certain  theological  productions,  been  sus- 
pected of  introducing  new  opinions  ;  and  this  suspicion  has  not  only  been 
raised,  but  is  also  industriously  fomented  and  propagated  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  priests  who  enter  into  this  society  are  not  obliged  to  renounce  their 
property  or  possessions,  but  only  to  refuse  all  ecclesiastical  cures  or  offices 
to  which  any  fixed  revenues  or  honours  are  annexed,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue members  of  this  fraternity,  from  which  they  are,  however,  at  liberty 
to  retire  whenever  they  think  proper.^  While  they  continue  in  the  order, 
they  are  bound  to  perform,  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  accuracy,  all  the 
priestly  functions,  and  to  turn  the  whole  bent  of  their  zeal  and  industry 
to  one  single  point,  even  the  preparing  and  qualifying  themselves  and 
others  for  discharging  them  daily  with  greater  perfection  and  more  abun- 
dant fruits.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  this  order  in  the  original  end  of 
its  institution,  its  convents  may,  not  improperly,  be  called  the  schools  of 
sacerdotal  divinity.'  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that,  in  later 
times,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  have  not  confined  themselves  to  this 
single  object,  but  have  imperceptibly  extended  their  original  plan,  and 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  polite  literature  and  theology,  which 
they  teach  with  reputation  in  their  colleges.* 

After  these  Fathers,  the  next  place  is  due  to  the  Priests  of  the  Missions, 
an  order  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  has  obtained,  not  long  ago,  the 


*  Marsolier,  Vie  de  TAbb^  de  la  Trappe, 
publtthed  at  Paris  in  170*2,  ia  4to,  and  in 
1703,  in  2  vols.  l2mo ;  Meaapou,  Vie  de  M. 
rAbb6  de  la  Trappe,  published  at  Paris,  in  2 
toIb.  8vo.  in  1 702  ;  F^bicn,  Description  de 
TAbbaye  de  la  Trappe,  published  at  l^aris  in 
1671 ;  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Oidres,  torn.  vi. 
chap.  i.  p.  1. 

y  (tT^  The  Fathers  or  priests,  as  they  are 
also  called,  of  the  Oratory,  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  religions,  or  monlo,  being  bound  by 
no  vows,  and  their  institute  being  purely  ec- 
clesiastical or  sacerdotal. 

*  See  Habcrt  de  Ccrisi,  Vie  du  Canlinal 
Dcnillc,  fondateur  do  TOratoire  dc  Jesus, 
published  at  Paris,  in  4to,  in  the  year  1646; 


Morini  Vita  Antiq.  prefixed  to  his  Orientalia, 
p.  3,  4,  4, 6,  110 ;  R.  Simon,  Lettrea  Choisies, 
torn.  ii.  p.  60,  et  Dibliotb^que  Critique,  pub- 
lished under  the  fictitious  name  of  Saint  Joirc, 
torn.  iii.  p.  303,  324,  330.  For  an  account 
of  the  genius  and  capacity  of  BcruUc,  see 
Baill^e.  Vie  de  Richer,  p.  220—342;  Lo 
Vassor,  Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.,  torn.  iiL  p. 
397  ;  Hclyot,  Histoire  des  Ordrcs,  torn.  viii. 
chap.  X.  p.  53 ;  Gallia  Christiana  Bcncdictinor, 
tom.  vii.  p.  976* 

•  iy  The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  will 
now  be  obliged,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
to  extend  their  plan ;  since,  by  the  suppres- 
»ion  of  the  Jesuits  in  France^  the  education  of 
youth  is  committed  to  them. 
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honours  of  saintship,  and  formed  into  a  regular  congregation,  in  the  year 
1632,  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  The  rule  prescribed  to  this  society  by  its 
founder  lays  its  members  under  the  three  follovdng  obligations  :  First,  to 
purify  themselves,  and  to  aspire  daily  to  higher  degrees  of  sanctity  and 
perfection,  by  prayer,  meditation,  the  perusal  of  pious  books,  and  other 
devout  exercises :  Secondly,  to  employ  eight  months  in  the  year  in  the 
villages,  and  in  general  among  the  country  people,  in  order  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  religion,  form  them  to  the  practice  of  piety  and 
virtue,  accommodate  their  differences,  and  administer  consolation  and 
relief  to  the  sick  and  indigent  :  Thirdly,  to  inspect  and  govern  the  semi- 
naries in  which  persons  designed  for  holy  orders  receive  their  education^ 
and  to  instruct  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  sciences  that  relate 
to  their  respective  vocations.^ 

The  Priests  of  the  Missions  were  also  intrusted  with  the  direction  and 
government  of  a  female  order,  called  Virgins  of  Love,  or  Daughters  of 
Charity,  whose  office  it  was  to  administer  assistance  and  relief  to  indigent 
persons  who  were  confined  to  their  beds  by  sickness  and  infirmity.  This 
order  was  founded  by  a  noble  virgin,  whose  name  was  Louisa  le  Gras,  and 
received,  in  the  year  1660,  the  approbation  of  Pope  Clement  IX.*  The 
Brethem  and  Sisters  of  the  pious  and  Christian  schools,  who  are  now 
commonly  called  Pietists,  were  formed  into  a  society,  in  the  year  1678, 
by  Nicholas  Barre,  and  obliged,  by  their  engagements,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  poor  diildren  of  both  sexes. <^  It  would  be  end- 
less to  mention  all  the  religious  societies  which  rose  and  fell,  were  formed 
by  fits  of  zeal,  and  dissolved  by  external  incidents,  or  by  their  own  inter- 
nal principles  of  instability  and  decay. 
The  society  of  XXIX.  If  the  Company  of  Jesus,  so  called,  which  may 

Jesuits.  Ijq  considered  as  the  soul  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  the 

main-spring  that  directs  its  motions,  had  not  been  invincible,  it  must  have 
sunk  under  the  attacks  of  those  formidable  enemies  that,  during  the  course 
of  this  century,  assailed  it  on  all  sides  and  from  every  quarter.  When  we 
consider  the  multitude  of  the  adversaries  the  Jesuits  had  to  encounter,  the 
heinous  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged,  the  innumerable  affix>nts 
they  received,  and  the  various  calamities  in  which  they  were  involved,  it 
must  appear  astonishing  that  they  yet  subsist :  and  still  more  so,  that  they 
enjoy  any  degree  of  public  esteem,  and  are  not,  on  the  contrary,  sunk  in 
oblivion,  or  covered  with  infamy.  In  France,  Holland,  Poland,  and  Italy, 
they  experienced,  from  time  to  time,  the  bitter  effects  of  a  warm  and 
vehement  opposition,  and  were  both  in  public  and  private,  accused  of  the 
greatest  enormities,  and  charged  with  maintaining  pestilential  errors  and 
maxims,  that  were  equally  destructive  of  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
of  mankind,  by  their  tendency  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  and 
to  trouble  the  order  and  peace  of  civil  society.  The  Jansenists,  and  all 
who  espoused  their  cause,  distinguished  themselves  more  especially  in  this 
opposition.  They  composed  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books,  in  order 
to  cover  the  sons  of  Loyola  with  eternal  reproach,  and  to  expose  them  to 
the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  whole  universe.  Nor  were  these  productions 
mere  defamatory  libels,  dictated  by  malice  alone,  or  pompous  declamations, 
destitute  of  auguments  and  evidence.    On  the  contrary,  they  were  attended 


^  AbcljtYiedeVincentdePftul,  published  in  datrice  des  Fillet  de  la  Charit6,  published  in 

4  to,  at  Paris,  in  1664  ;  Hclyot,  loc.  cit.  t.  viiL  12mo,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1676. 

chap.  xi.  p.  64  ;  Gallia  Christiana, t.  vii.  p.  998.  *  Helyot,  Histoire  dcs  Ordrcs,   torn,   viii. 

^  GobUlon,  Vic  de  Madame  do  Gras,  Fon-  chap.  xxx.  p.  233. 
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with  the  strongest  demonstrations,  being  drawn  from  undeniable  facts,  and 
confirmed  by  unexceptionable  testimonies.^  Yet  all  this  was  far  from 
overturning  that  fabric  of  profound  and  insidious  policy  which  the  Jesuits 
had  raised,  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  connivance 
of  deluded  princes  and  nations.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  the 
opposition  of  such  a  multitude  of  enemies  and  accusers  had  strengthened 
their  interest,  instead  of  diminishing  it,  and  added  to  their  afBuence  and 
prosperity,  instead  of  bringing  on  their  destruction.  Amidst  the  storm 
that  threatened  them  with  a  fatal  shipwreck,  they  directed  their  course 
with  the  utmost  dexterity,  tranquillity,  and  prudence.  Thus  they  got 
safe  into  the  desired  harbour,  and  arose  to  the  very  summit  of  spiritual 
authority  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Avoiding  rather  than  repelling  the 
assaults  of  their  enemies,  opposing  for  the  most  part  patience  and  silence 
to  their  redoubled  insults,  they  proceeded  uniformly  and  steadfastly  to  their 
great  purpose,  and  they  seemed  to  have  attained  it.  For  those  very 
nations  who  formerly  looked  upon  a  Jesuit  as  a  kind  of  monster,  and  as  a 
public  pest,  commit  at  this  day,  (some  through  necessity,  some  through 
choice,  and  others  through  both,)  a  great  part  of  their  interests  and  transac- 
tions to  the  direction  of  this  most  artful  and  powerful  society.' 


*  An  account  of  this  opposition  to,  and  of 
theee  contests  with  the  Jesuits,  would  furnish 
matter  for  manj  volumes;     since  there  is 
arwcely  aaj  Roman  Catholic  country  which 
has  not  heen  the  theatre  of  violent  divisions 
between  the  sons  of  Lojola  and  the  magis-^ 
trates,   monks,  or   doctors,    of   the   Romish* 
church.     In  these  contests,  the  Jesuits  seemed 
almost  always  to  he  vanquished  ;  and  never* 
theless,  in  the  issue,  they  always  came  vic- 
torious from  the  field  of  controversy.  A  Janse- 
Hist  writer  proposed,  some  years  ago,  to  col- 
lect into  one  relation  the  accounts  of  these 
contests  that  lie  dispersed  in  a  multitude  of 
books,  and   to  give  a  complete   history   of 
this  famous  order.     The  first  volume  of  his 
work  accordingly  appeared  at  Utrecht  in  the 
year  1741,  was  accompanied  with  a  curious 
preface,  and  entitled,  Histoire  des  Religieux 
de  lo  Compagnie  do  Jesus.     If  wo  may  give 
credit  to  what  this  author  tells  us  of  the  voy- 
ages he  undertook,  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
be  encountered,  and  the  number  of  years  he 
spent  in  investigating  the  proceedings,  and  in 
detecting  the  frauds  and  artiBces  of  the  Jesuits, 
we  must  eertainly  be  persuaded,  that  no  man 
could   be  better  qualified  for  composing  the 
history  of  this  insidious  order.     But  this  good 
man,  returning  imprudently  into  France,  was 
discovered  by  his   exasperated   enemies  the 
Jesuits,  and  is  said  to  have  perished  miserably 
by  their  hands.   Hence  not  above  a  third  part 
of  his  intended  work  was  either  published  or 
finished  for  the  press.     S^  Some  things  may 
be  added,  both  by  way  of  correction  and  illus- 
timtion,  to  what  Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  said 
concerning  this  history  of  the  Jesuits  and  its 
author.     In  the  first  place,  its  author  or  com- 
piler is  still  alive,  resides  at  the  Hague,  passes 
by  the  name  of  Benard,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Jansenist,  and  a  relation  of  the  fiimous  Father 
Qoenel,  whom  the  Jesuits  persecuted  with 
such  violence  in  France.     He  is  a  native  of 


France,  and  belonged  to  the  Oratory.     It  is 
also  true,  that  he  went  thither  from  Holland 
sevenl  years  ago;  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Jesuits,  until  his  return  to  the  Hague  proved 
that  report  false.     Secondly;  this  history  is 
carried  no  farther  down  than  the  year  1572, 
notwithstanding  the  express  promises  and  en- 
gagements by  which  the  author  bound  him- 
self, four-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  the  preface 
to  his  first  volume,  to  publish  the  whole  in  a 
very  short  time,  declaring  that  it  was  ready 
for  the  press.     This  suspension   is  far  from 
being  honourable  to  Mr.  Benard,  who  is  still 
living  at   the   Hague,  and  consequently    at 
full  liberty  to  accomplish  Lis  promise.     This 
has  made  some  suspect  that  though  Mr.  Benard 
is  too  much  out  of  the  Jesuits*  reach  to  bo 
influenced  by  their  threatenings,  he  is  not, 
however,  too  far  from  them  to  be  moved  by 
the  eloquence  of  their  promises,  or  steadfast 
enough   to  stand  out  against  the  wefghty  re- 
monstrances they  may  have  employed  to  pro- 
vent  the  further  publication  of  his  history.     It 
may  be  observed,  thirdly,  that  the  character 
of  a  traveller,  who  has  studied  the  manners 
and  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  most  re- 
markable scenes    of    their    transactions    in 
Europe,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  is 
here  assumed   by  Mr.  Benard  as  the   most 
pleasing  manner  of  conveying  the  accounts 
which  he  complied  in  his  closet.     These  ac- 
counts do  not  appear  to  be  false,  though  the 
character  of  a  traveller,  assumed  by  the  com- 
piler, be  fictitious.     It  must  be  tdlowed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Benard  has  drawn  his 
relations  from  good  sources,  though  his  style 
and  manner  cannot  well  be  justified  from  the 
charge  of  acrimony  and  malignity. 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  truth, 
that  none  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nations 
attacked  the  Jesuits  with  more  vehemence 
and  animosity  than  the  French  have  done  upon 
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The  state  of  learn-  XXX.  All  the  different  branches  of  literature  received, 
*f  rS  ^^*''**"'®**  during  this  century,  in  the  more  polished  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  a  new  degree  of  lustre  and  improvement.  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  produced  several  men  eminent  for  their 
genius,  erudition,  and  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages.  This 
happy  circumstance  must  not,  however,  he  attributed  to  the  labour  of  the 
schools,  or  to  the  methods  and  procedure  of  public  education  ;  for  the  old, 
dry,  perplexing,  inelegant,  scholastic  method  of  instruction  prevailed  then, 
and,  indeed,  still  takes  place  in  both  the  higher  and  lower  seminaries  of 
learning ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  this  method  to  damp  genius, 
to  depress,  instead  of  exciting  and  encouraging,  the  generous  efforts  of 
the  mind  towards  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  to  load  the  memory  with  a 
multitude  of  insignificant  words  and  useless  distinctions.  It  was  beyond 
the  borders  of  these  pedantic  seminaries  that  genius  was  encouraged  and 
directed  by  great  and  eminent  patrons  of  science,  who  opened  new  paths 
to  the  attainment  of  solid  learning,  and  presented  the  sciences  under  a 
new  and  engaging  aspect  to  the  studious  youth.  It  must  be  obser\'ed  here, 
in  justice  to  the  French,  that  they  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  this  literary 
reformation.  Excited  by  their  native  force  of  genius,  and  animated  by 
the  encouragement  that  learning  and  learned  men  received  from  the 
munificence  of  Lewis  XIV.,  they  cultivated  with  success  almost  all  the 
various  branches  of  literature,  and,  rejecting  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the 
schools,  exhibited  learning  under  an  elegant  and  alluring  form,  and  thereby 
multiplied  the  number  of  its  votaries  and  patrons.'  It  is  well  known 
how  much  the  example  and  labours  of  this  polite  nation  contributed  to 
deliver  other  countries  from  the  yoke  of  scholastic  bondage. 
The  state  of  phiio-  XXXI.  The  Aristotelians  of  this  century  were  a  set  of 
•®P'*'^*  intricate  dialecticians,  who  had  the  name  of  the  Stagyrite 

always  in  their  mouths,  without  the  least  portion  of  his  genius,  or  any 
tolerable  knowledge  of  his  system  ;  and  they  maintained  their  empire  in 
the  schools,  notwidistanding  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  diminish 
their  credit.  It  was  long  before  the  court  of  Rome,  which  beheld  with 
terror  whatever  bore  the  smallest  aspect  of  novelty,  could  think  of  con- 
senting to  the  introduction  of  a  more  rational  philosophy,  or  permit  the 
modem  discoveries  in  that  noble  science  to  be  explained  with  freedom  in 
the  public  seminaries  of  learning.  This  appears  sufiiciently  from  the  fate 
of  Galileo,  the  famous  mathematician  of  Florence,  who  was  cast  into 
prison  by  the  court  of  Inquisition,  for  adopting  the  sentiments  of  Coper- 


Bcvoral  occasions ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Jesuits  in  that  kingdom  have  been  more  than 
once  invoWed  in  great  difficulties  and  distress. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  the  reader  has  only 
to  consult  Da-  Boulay^s  Historia  Academia 
Parisiensis,  torn.  vi.  p.  559,  648,  676,  738, 
742,  744,  763,  774,  874,  890,  898,  909,  in 
which  be  will  find  an  ample  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  resolutions  and  transactions  of  the 
parliament  and  university  of  Paris,  and  also  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  people  in  general,  to 
the  detriment  of  this  artful  and  dangerous  so- 
ciety. But  what  was  the  final  issue  of  all 
these  resolutions  and  transactiona,  and  in  what 
did  all  this  opposition  end  ?  I  answer,  in  the 
exaltation  and  grandeur  of  the  Jesuits.  They 
had  been  banished  with  ignominy  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  were  recalled  from  their  exile, 
Ukd  honourably  restored  to  their  f<Mnaer  credit 


in  the  year  1604,  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  notwithstanding  the  remonatnnces  of 
many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dig^ 
nity,  who  were  shocked  beyond  ezprenion 
at  this  unMcountably  mean  and  ignoble 
step.  See  M^moires  de  Sully  (the  modem 
edition  published  at  GenoTa),  torn.  ▼.  p. 
SS-i'SH.  After  that  period,  they  moved  the 
main-springs  of  government  both  in  churdi 
and  state,  and  still  continue  to  nt,  though  in- 
visibly, at  the  helm  of  both.  O  The  reader 
must  again  be  advertised,  that  this  note  was 
written  by  Dr.  Mosheim  some  yean  before 
the  suppression  of  the  society  of  the  Jesnita  in 
Fiance. 

V  For  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  see 
Voltaire's  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.,  and  more 
especially  the  chapter  in  the  second  volume 
relative  to  the  arts  and  scieneeiL 
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nicus,  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi,^  the  one  by  his  new  philosophy,  and 
the  other  by  his  admirable  writings,  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  Peripatetics, 
and  excited  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  emulation  that  changed  the  face  of 
science  in  France.  It  was  under  the  auspicious  influence  of  these  adven- 
turous guides,  that  several  eminent  men  of  that  nation  abandoned  the 
perplexed  and  intricate  wilds  of  the  philosophy  that  was  taught  by  the 
modem  Aristotelians  \  and  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  mere  authority, 
dared  to  consult  the  dictates  of  reason  and  experience  in  the  study  of 
nature,  and  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  Among  these  converts  to  true 
philosophy,  several  Jesuits,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  Jansenists  and 
priests  of  the  Oratory,  distinguished  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  in  this  list  the  respectable  names  of  Malebranche,  Amauld,  Lamy, 
Nicole,  Pascal,  who  acquired  immortal  hxae  by  illustrating  and  improving 
the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes,  and  accommodating  it  to  the  purposes  of 
human  life.^  The  modesty,  circumspection,  and  self -diffidence  of  Gas- 
sendi,  who  confessed  the  scanty  means  of  his  knowledge,  and  pretended  to 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  pointing  out  a  rational  method  of  arriving  at 
truth,  while  others  boasted  that  they  had  already  found  it  out,  rendered 
him  disagreeable  in  France.  The  ardent  curiosity,  the  fervour,  precipita- 
tion, and  impatience  of  that  lively  people,  could  not  bedr  the  slow  and 
cautious  method  of  proceeding  that  was  recommended  by  the  cool  wisdom 
of  this  prudent  inquirer.  They  wanted  to  get  at  the  summit  of  philosophy, 
without  climbing  the  steps  that  lead  to  it. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  many  eminent  men,  in  Italy 
and  in  other  countries,  followed  the  example  of  the  French,  in  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  venturing  into  the  paths  that  were 
newly  opened  for  the  investigation  of  truth.  This  desertion  of  the  old 
philosophy  was  at  first  attended  with  that  timorousness  and  secvecy  that 
arose  from  apprehensions  of  the  displeasure  and  resentment  of  the  court 
of  Rome  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  beheld 
with  less  indignation  and  jealousy  the  new  discoveries  in  metaphysics, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  then  the  deserters  broke  their  chains 
with  greater  confidence,  and  proceeded  with  greater  fireedom  and  boldness 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

XXXII.  After  this  general  account  of  the  state  of 
learning  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  point  out,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  those 
jaM^Vrtlf  iS"**  of  the  Romish  writers  who  contributed  most  to  the  propa- 
gation and  improvement  both  of  sacred  and  profane  erudi- 
tion during  the  course  of  this  century.  The  Jesuits  were 
for  a  long  time  not  only  possessed  of  an  undisputed  pre- 
eminence in  this  respect,  but  were,  moreover,  considered  as  almost  the  sole 
fountains  of  universal  knowledge,  and  the  only  religious  order  that  made 

cated  with  the  large  drenghts  ho  had  taken 
from  the  muddy  fountains  of  Peripatetics  and 
scholatUc  science.  See  his  Athei  Detecti,  in 
his  0pp.  Posthum.  p.  1  and  1259. — It  is  eaiy 
to  perceive  the  reasons  of  all  this  resentment ; 
since  the  Cartesian  system,  which  aimed  at 
restoring  the  authority  of  reason,  and  the  light 
of  true  philosophy,  was  hy  no  means  so  proper 
to  defend  the  pretentions  of  Rome  And  the 
cause  of  popery  as  the  dark  and  intricate  jargoa 
of  the  Peripatetics. 


The  respective 
merit  of  the  Je< 

<»  suits,  Benedic- 
tines, priests  of 


the  cultivation 
of  sacred  and 
prafiane  litera* 
ture. 


^  See  Gassendi  Exercitationcs  Parodozse 
adversus  Aristoteleos,  Operum  torn.  iii.  This 
subtle  and  judicious  work  contributed,  per- 
liaps,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  hurt  the 
cause,  and  ruin  the  credit,  of  the  Peripatetics. 

*  These  great  men  were,  indeed,  very  ill 
treated  by  the  Peripatetics,  on  account  of  their 
learned  and  excellent  labours.  They  were 
Mscnsed,  by  these  exasperated  scholastics,  of 
irreligion,  snd  were  even  chained  with  atheism 
by  Father  Hardouin,  who  was  really  intoxi- 
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any  figure  in  the  literary  world.  And  it  must  be  confessed  by  all  who  are 
not  misled  by  want  of  candour  or  of  proper  information,  that  this  famous 
society  was  adorned  by  many  persons  of  uncommon  genius  and  learning. 
The  names  of  Petau,  Sirmond,  Poussines,  Labbe,  and  Abram,  will  live  as 
long  as  letters  shall  be  held  in  honour ;  and  even  that  of  Hardouin,  not- 
withstanding the  singularity  of  his  disordered  fancy,  and  the  extravagance 
of  many  of  his  opinions,  wUl  escape  oblivion. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  the  literary  glory  of  the 
Jesuits  suffered  a  remarkable  eclipse  during  the  course  of  this  century, 
from  the  growing  lustre  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  more  especially  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.     The  Jesuits  were  perpetually  boasting  of 
the  eminent  merit  and  lustre  of  their  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  ex- 
posing, on  the  other,  to  public  contempt,  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of 
the  Benedictines,  who,  indeed,  formerly  made  a  very  different  figure  from 
what  they  do  at  present.     Their  view  in  this  was  to  form  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  invading  the  rights  of  the  latter,  and  engrossing  their  ample  reve- 
nues and  possessions ;  but  the  Benedictines  resolved  to  disconcert  this 
insidious  project,  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  of  ignorance  that  had  hereto- 
fore been  cast  upon  them  with  too  much  justice,  and  to  disappoint  the 
rapacious  avidity  of  their  enemies,  and  rob  them  of  their  pretexts.     For 
this  purpose  they  not  only  erected  schools  in  their  monasteries,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of  learning  and  science,  but 
also  employed  such  of  their  select  members,  as  were  distinguished  by  their 
erudition  and  genius,  in  composing  a  variety  of  learned  productions,  that 
were  likely  to  survive  the  waste  of  time,  adapted  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  fraternity,  and  to  reduce  its  enemies  to  silence.     This  important 
task  has  been  executed  with  incredible  ability  and  success  by  Mabillon, 
D*Archy,  Massuet,  Ruinart,  Beaugendre,  Gkmiier,  De  la  Rue,  Martene, 
MontfaiKon,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that  learned  order.     It  is  to  these 
Benedictines  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers ;  for  the  discovery  of  many  curious  records  and  ancient  docu- 
ments, that  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of  remote  ages,  and  upon 
the  antiquities  of  various  countries ;    for  the  best   accounts  of  ancient 
transactions,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  political,  and  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  earliest  times ;  for  the  improvement  of  chronology^  and 
the  other  branches  of  literature.     In  all   these  parts  of  philology  and 
belles  lettres,  the  religious  order  now  under  consideration  has  shone  wit^ 
a  distinguished  lustre,  and  given  specimens  of  their  knowledge,  discern- 
ment, and  industry,  that  are  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  the  latest 
posterity.     It  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  that  visible 
decline  of  learning  among  the  Jesuits,  that  commenced  precisely  at  that 
very  period  when  the  Benedictines  began  to  make  this  eminent  figure  in 
the  republic  of  letters.     The  fact,  however,  is  undeniable ;  and  the  Jesuits 
have  long  been  at  a  loss  to  produce  any  one  or  more  of  their  members 
who  are   qualified  to   dispute   the  pre-eminence,  or  even  to   claim   an 
equality,  with  the  Benedictines.     The  latter  still  continue   to  shine  in 
the    various   branches  of  philology,  and  almost  every  year  enrich   the 
literary  world  with  productions  that  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  their  learn- 
ing and  industry  ;  whereas,  if  we  except  a  single  work,  published  by  the 
Jesuits  of  Antwerp,  many  years  have  passed    since  the  sons  of  Loyola 
have  given  any  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  boasted  learning,  or  added  to  the 
mass  of  literature  any  work  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  labours  of 
the  followers  of  Benedict. 

These  learned  monks  excited  the  emulation  of  the  priests  of  the  Oratory, 
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whose  efforts  to  resemble  them  were  far  from  being  destitute  of  success. 
Several  members  of  this  latter  order  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
remarkable  proficiency  in  various  branches  both  of  sacred  and  profane 
literature.     This,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  appears  sufficiently  from 
the  writings  of  Morin,  Thomassin,  and  Simon,  and  from  that  admirable 
work  of  Charles  le  Cointe,  entitled.  The  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  France. 
The  Jansenists  also  deserve  a  place  in  the  list  of  those  who  cultivated  letters 
wit^h  industry  and  success.    Many  of  their  productions  abound  with  erudi- 
tion, nay,  several  of  them  excel  both  in  elegance  of  style  and  precision  of 
method ;  and  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  their  writings  were  eminently 
serviceable  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  also  proper  to  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  learning  among  persons  of  riper  years.     The  writings  of 
those  who  composed  the  community  of  Port-Royal,^  the  works  of  Tille- 
mont,  Amauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Lancelot,  with  many  other  elegant  and 
useful  productions  of  persons  of  this  class,  were  undoubtedly  an  ornament 
to  French  literature  during  this  century.     The  other  religious  societies, 
the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  had  also  among  them  men  of 
learning  and  genius  that  reflected  a  lustre  upon  the  respective  classes  to 
which  they  belonged.     Nor  ought  this  to  be  a  matter  of  admiration ;  since 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that,  in  an  immense  multitude  of  monks 
and  clergy,  all  possessed  of.  abundant  leisure  for  study,  and  of  the  best 
opportunities  of  improvement,  there  should  be  some  who,  unwilling  to 
hide  or  throw  away  such  a  precious  talent,  would  employ  with  success  this 
leisure  and  these  opportunities  in  the  culture  of  the  sciences.     It  is  never- 
theless certain,  that  the  eminent  men  who  were  to  be  found  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  four  classes  already  mentioned,^  were  few  in  number,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  scarcely  exceeded  the  list  that  any  one  of  these 
classes  was  able  to  furnish. 

The  principal  au-  XXXIII.  Heuce  it  comes,  that  the  church  of  Rome  can 
thow  in  tiie  Ro-  producc  a  louff  list  of  writers  that  have  arisen  in  its  bosom, 
and  acquired  a  shining  and  permanent  reputation,  by  tneir 
learned  productions.  At  the  head  of  the  eminent  authors  wliich  we  find 
among  the  monastic  orders  and  the  regular  clergy,  must  be  pkced  the 
Cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  who  have  obtained  an  immortal  name 
in  their  church,  the  one  by  his  laborious  Annals,  and  the  other  by  his 
books  of  Controversy.  The  other  writers  that  belong  to  this  class,  are 
Serrarius,  Fevardentius,  Posse vin,  Gretser,  Combefis,  Natalis  Alexander, 
Bccan,  Sirmond,  Petau,  Poussines,  Cellot,  Caussin,  Morrin,  Renaud,  Fra- 
Paolo,  Pallavicini,  Labbe,  Maimburg,Thomassin,  Sfondrat,  Aguirre,  Henry 
Noris,  D'Achery,  Mabillon,  Hardouin,  Simon,  Ruinart,  Montfaucon,  Gal- 
loni,  Sacchi,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Bonfrere,  Menard,  Seguenot,  Bernard, 
Lamy,  BoUand,  Henschen,  Papebroch,  and  others. 

The  principal  authors  among  the  secular  clergy,  who  are  neither  bound 
by  vows,  nor  attached  to  any  peculiar  community  and  rules  of  discipline, 
were.  Perron,  Estius,  Launoy,  Albaspinaeus,  Petrus  de  Marca,  Richelieu, 
Holstenius,  Baluze,  Bona,  Huet,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Godeau,  Tillemont, 
Thiers,  Du  Pin,  Leo  AUatius,  Zaccagni,  Cotelier,  Filesac,  Visconti,  &c.i 

i  McMieurB  de  Port-Rojal  wai  %  general  tance  from   Paris.     It  is  well  known  that 

denomination   which    comprehended  all   the  several  writers  of  superior  genius,  extensiyo 

Jansenist  writers,  but  was  however  applied,  in  learning,  and  uncommon  eloquence,  resided  in 

a  more  confined  and  particular  sense,  to  those  this  sanctuary  of  letters. 
Jansenists  who  passed  their  days  in  pious  ex-  ^  The  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  Priests  of  the 

ercises  and  literary  pursuits  in  the  retreat  of  Oratory,  and  Jansenists. 
Port-Royal,  a  mansion  situated  at  a  little  dis-  *  For  a  particular  account  of  the  respectivo 
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This  list  might  be  considerably  augmented  by  adding  to  it  those  writers 
among  the  laity  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  theological  or 
literary  productions. 

The  doctrine  of  XXXIV.  If  we  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  religious 

the  church  of      system  of  the  Romish  church  during  this  century,   both 
SJSiprth^i^i"  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  practice,  we 
the  preceding      gijall  find,  that,  instead  of  being  improved  by  being  brought 
somewhat  nearer  to  that  perfect  model  of  doctrine  and  mo- 
rals that  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  had  contracted  new 
degrees  of  corruption  and  degeneracy  in  most  places,  partly  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  partly  by  the  dangerous  maxims  and 
influence  of  the  Jesuits.     This  is  not  only  the  observation  of  those  who 
have  renounced  the  Romish  communion,  and  in  the  despotic  style  of  that 
church  are  called  heretics ;  it  is  the  complaint  of  the  wisest  and  worthiest 
part  of  that  communion,  of  all  its  members  who  have  a  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  true  Christian  knowledge  and  genuine  piety. 

As  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Romish  religion,  it  is  said,  and  not  with- 
out foundation,  to  have  suffered  extremely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who, . 
under  the  connivance,  nay,  sometimes  by  the  immediate  assistance  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  have  perverted  and  corrupted  such  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  were  left  entire  by  the  council  of  Trent. 
There  are  not  wanting  proofs  sufficient  to  support  this  charge ;  inasmuch 
as  the  subtile  and  insidious  fstthers  have  manifestly  endeavoured  to  dimi- 
nish the  authority  and  importance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  extolled 
the  power  of  human  nature,  changed  the  sentiments  of  many  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  represented  the  mediation  and 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  less  powerful  and  meritorious  than  they  are  said  to 
be  in  the  sacred  writings,  turned  the  Roman  pontiff  into  a  terrestrial  Deity, 
and  put  him  almost  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  Divine  Saviour ;  and 
finally  rendered,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
dubious,  by  their  fallacious  reasonings,  and  their  subtile  but  pernicious 
sophistry.  The  testimonies  brought  to  support  these  accusations  by  men 
of  weight  and  merit,  particularly  among  the  Jansenists,  are  of  very  great 
authority,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  refuse  our  assent  to  them,  when 
they  are  impartially  examined ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  easily 
proved,  that  the  Jesuits,  instead  of  inventing  these  pernicious  doctrines, 
did  no  more  in  reality  than  prc^agate  them,  as  they  found  them  in  that 
aiicient  form  of  the  Romish  religion  that  preceded  the  reformation,  and 
was  directly  calculated  to  raise  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  power 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Romish  church  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  de- 
spotic grandeur.  To  inculcate  this  form  of  doctrine  was  the  direct  vocation 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  to  derive  all  their  credit,  opulence,  and  influence, 
firom  their  being  considered  as  the  main  support  of  the  papacy,  and  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  If  the  ultimate  end  and  pur- 
pose of  these  pontiffs  were  to  render  the  church  more  pure  and  holy,  and 
to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  resemblance  of  its  Divine  Founder, 
and  if  this  were  the  commission  they  gave  to  their  favourite  emissaries  and 
doctors,  then  the  Jesuits  would  be  at  liberty  to  preach  a  very  different  doc- 
trine fi*om  what  they  now  inculcate.  But  .that  liberty  cannot  "be  granted 
to  them  as  long  as  their  principal  orders  firom  the  papal  throne  are,  to  use 
all  their  diligence  and  industry,  to  the  end  that  the  pontiffs  may  hold  what 

merit  of  the  writeo  hero  mentioned,   see,       toire  des  Ecrivains  Eccl^iiutiques,  tom.  x?ii, 
among  other  literary  faistoriant,  Da  Pin*t  Hi»-       xnii.  xiz. 
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they  have  itcquired,  and  recover  what  they  have  lost ;  and  that  the  hishops 
and  ministers  o{  the  Homish  church  may  daily  see  their  opulence  increase, 
and  the  limits  of  their  authority  extended  and  enlarged?  The  chief  crime 
then  of  the  Jesuits  is  really  this,  that  they  have  explained,  with  more  open- 
ness and  perspicuity,  those  points  which  the  leading  managers  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  had  either  entirely  omitted,  or  slightly  mentioned,  that  they 
might  not  shock  the  friends  of  true  religion,  who  composed  a  part  of  that 
famous  assembly.  And  here  we  see  the  true  reason  why  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, notwithstanding  the  ardent  solicitations  and  remonstrances  that  have 
been  employed  to  arm  their  just  severity  against  the  Jesuits,  have  always 
maintained  that  artful  order,  and  have  been  so  deaf  to  the  accusations  of 
their  adversaries,  that  no  entreaties  have  been  able  to  persuade  them  to 
condemn  their  religious  principles  and  tenets,  however  erroneous  in  their 
nature  and  pernicious  in  their  effects.  On  the  contrary,  the  court  of 
Rome  has  always  opposed,  either  in  a  public  or  clandestine  manner,  all 
the  vigorous  measures  that  have  been  -used  to  procure  the  condemnation 
and  suppression  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Loyolites ;  and  the  Roman  pontiffs 
have  constantly  treated  all  such  attempts  as  the  projects  of  rash  and  im- 
prudent men,  who,  through  involuntary  ignorance  or  obstinate  prejudice, 
were  blind  to  the  true  interest  of  the  church. 

Tb«  foniHUtioiit  XXXV.  In  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  Jesuits  made  still 

■apped  by^th*      more  dreadful  and  atrocious  inroads  than  in  that  of  reli- 
Jetnito.  gion.  Did  we  affirm,  that  they  have  perverted  and  corrupted 

almost  all  the  various  branches  and  precepts  of  morality,  we  should  not 
express  sufficiently  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  maxims.  Were  we  to 
go  still  further,  and  maintain,  that  they  have  sapped  and  destroyed  its  very 
foundations,  we  should  maintain  no  more  than  what  innumerable  writers 
of  the  Romish  church  abundantly  testify,  and  what  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious communities  of  that  church  pubUcly  lament.  Those  who  bring  this 
dreadful  charge  against  the  sons  of  Loyola,  have  taken  abundant  precau- 
tions to  vindicate  themselves  against  the  reproach  of  calumny  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  have  published  several  maxims,  inconsistent  with  all  regard  for 
virtue  and  even  decency,  which  they  have  drawn  from  the  moral  writings 
of  that  order,  and  more  especially  from  the  numerous  productions  of  its 
casuists.  They  observe  more  particularly,  that  the  whole  society  adopts 
and  inculcates  the  following  maxims : 

"  That  persons  truly  wicked  and  void  of  the  love  of  God,  may  expect  to 
obtain  eternal  life  in  heaven,  provided  that  they  be  impressed  with  a  fear  of 
the  Divine  anger,  and  avoid  all  heinous  and  enormous  crimes  through  the 
dread  of  future  punishment : 

"  That  those  persons  may  transgress  with  safety  who  have  a  probable  rea- 
son for  transgressing,  f .  e,  any  plausible  argument  or  authority  in  l^vour  of 
the  sin  they  are  inclined  to  commit  :*" 


""  Thii  if  one  of  Uie  most  cormpt  and  mott 
dangeroua  mudmi  of  the  JetoiU.  On  the  one 
band,  they  iiave  among  them  doeton  of  dif- 
ferent chanctcn  and  dlfierent  principles,  that 
thai  the/  may  render  their  lociety  reeom- 
mendaUe  in  the  eyes  of  all  torti  of  perMnt, 
the  licentione  as  well  as  the  austere.  On  the 
ether,  they  maintain,  that  an  opinion  or  pne- 
tico,  recommended  hy  any  one  doctor,  becomes 
thereby  probable,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  learned  ditine  would  adopt  an  opinion, 
or  recommend  a  practice,  in  favour  of  which 


no  considerable  reason  could  be  aliened.  But 
here  lies  the  poison  :  this  probable  opinion  or 
practice  may  be  followed,  say  the  Jesuits,  ewen, 
when  the  contrary  is  still  more  probable,  nay, 
when  it  is  sure,  because,  though  the  man  err, 
he  errs  under  the  authority  of  an  eminent  doc> 
tor.  Thus  Escober  affirms,  that  a  judge  may 
decide  in  favour  of  that  side  of  a  question  that 
is  the  least  probable,  and  even  against  his  own 
opinion,  if  he  be  supported  by  any  tolerable 
authority.    See  Lettres  Provincialcs,   Letter 

■  •  • 
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"  That  actions  intrinsically  evil,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  divine  laws, 
may  be  innocently  performed,  by  those  who  have  so  much  power  over  their 
own  minds,  as  to  join,  even  ideally,  a  good  end  to  this  wicked  action,  or 
(to  speak  in  the  style  of  the  Jesuits)  who  are  capable  of  directing  their 
intention  aright." 

**  That  philosophical  sin  is  of  a  very  light  and  trivial  nature,  and  does 
not  deserve  the  pains  of  hell. — (By  philosophical  sin  the  Jesuits  mean  an 
action  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and  right  reason,  done  by  a  per- 
son who  is  ignorant  of  the  written  law  of  God,  or  doubtful  <»  of  its  true 
meaning :) 

"  That  the  transgressions  committed  by  a  person  blinded  by  the  seduc- 
tion of  lust,  agitated  by  the  impulse  of  tumultuous  passions,  and  destitute 
of  all  sense  and  impression  of  religion,  however  detestable  and  heinous  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  are  not  imputable  to  the  transgressors  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God  ;  and  that  such  transgressions  may  often  be  as  involuntary  as 
the  actions  of  a  madman  : 

**  That  the  person  who  takes  an  oath  or  enters  into  a  contract,  may,  to 
elude  the  force  of  the  one,  and  the  obligation  of  the  other,  add  to  the  form 
of  words  that  express  them,  certain  mental  additions  and  tacit  reservations.'* 

These  and  other  enormities  of  a  like  nature,!*  are  said  to  make  an  essen- 


"  It5*  For  example,  an  ecclesiastic  who  buys  a 
benefice,  in  order  to  direct  his  intention  aright, 
must,  by  a  powerful  act  of  abstraction,  turn 
away  his  thoughts  from  the  crime  of  simony, 
which  he  is  committing,  to  some  lawful  pur- 
pose, such  as  that  of  acquiring  an  ample  sub- 
sistence, or  that  of  doing  good  by  instructing 
the  ignorant.  Thus  again,  a  man  who  runs 
his  neighbour  through  the  body  in  a  duel,  on 
account  of  a  trivial  affront,  to  render  his  ac- 
tion lawful,  has  only  to  turn  his  thoughts 
from  the  principle  of  vengeance  to  the  more 
decent  principle  of  honour,  and  the  murder  he 
commits  will,  by  the  magic  power  of  Jesuitical 
morality,  be  converted  into  an  innocent  action. 
There  is  no  crime,  no  enormity,  to  which  this 
abominable  maxim  may  not  be  extended. 
"  A  famous  Jesuit  had  declared,  that  a  son 
may  wish  for  the  death  of  his  father,  and  even 
rejoice  at  it  when  it  arrives,  provided  that  his 
wish,  docs  not  arise  from  any  personal  hatred, 
but  only  from  a  desire  of  the  patrimony  which 
his  death  will  procure  him.**  See  Gaspard 
Hurtado,  De  sub.  pcccat.  diff.  9,  quoted  by 
Diana,  p.  5,  tr.  14,  R.  99;  and  another  has 
had  the  effrontery  to  maintain,  that  a  monk 
or  ecclesiastic  may  lawfully  assassinate  a  car 
lumniator,  who  threatens  laying  scandalous 
crimes  to  the  charge  of  their  community,  when 
there  is  no  other  way  of  hindering  him  to 
execute  his  purpose.  See  the  works  of  Father 
Lamey,  torn.  v.  disp.  36,  n.  118. 

°  It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to 
define  the  philosophical  sin  of  the  Jesuits  to 
be  *^  an  action  contrary  to  right  reason,  which 
is  done  by  a  person  who  is  either  absolutely 
ignorant  of  God,  or  does  not  think  of  him 
during  the  time  this  action  is  committed.** 

P  The  books  that  have  been  written  to  ex- 
pose and  refute  the  corrupt  and  enormous 
maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  would  make  an  ample 


library,  were  they  collected  together.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  equal  to  the  learned, 
ingenious,  and  humorous  work  of  the  fiimous 
Pascal,  entitled,  Les  Provinciales,  on  Lettrrs 
Rentes  par  Louis  de  Mental te  k  un  Provincial 
de  ces  amis  et  aux  Jesuites,  sur  la  Morale  et 
la  Politique  de  ces  P^res.  This  exquisite 
production  is  accompanied,  in  some  ediiions 
of  it,  with  the  learned  and  judicious  observa- 
tions of  Nicole,  who,  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Gnillaume  Wenderock,  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  those  facts  which  Pascal 
had  advanced  without  quoting  his  authorities, 
and  has  placed  in  a  full  and  striking  light 
several  interesting  circumstances  whidh  that 
great  man  had  treated  with  perhaps  too  muck 
brevity.  These  letters,  which  did  the  Jesuits 
more  real  mischief  than  either  the  indignation 
of  sovereign  princes,  or  any  other  caJamity 
that  had  heretofore  fallen  upon  their  order, 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Rachelius.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Loyola,  sensibly 
affected  and  alarmed  biy  this  formidable  attack 
upon  their  ivputation,  lefl  no  means  unem- 
ployed to  defend  themselves  against  such  a 
respectable  adversary.  They  sent  forth  their 
ablest  champions  to  defend  their  cause,  or  at 
least  to  cover  them  from  shame :  among  which 
champions  the  subtle  and  eloquent  Father 
Daniel,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History 
of  France,  shone  forth  with  a  superior  lustre ; 
and  as  if  they  thought  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  the 
powers  of  argument,  and  the  force  of  evidence 
alone,  they  applied  themselves  for  help  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  had  credit  enough  to  obtain 
a  sentence  against  the  Provincials,  by  which 
they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  publicly  at 
Paris.  See  DaniePs  Opuscules,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 
This  author,  however,  acknowledges  that  the 
greatest  pait  of  the  answers  which  the  Jesuits 
opposed  to  the  performance  of  Pascal  were 
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tial  part  of  the  system  of  morality  inculcated  by  the  Jesuits.  And  they 
were  complained  of  in  the  strongest  remonstrances  not  only  by  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Jansenists,  but  also  by  the  most  eminent  theological  doctors 
of  Paris,  Poitiers,  Louvain,  and  other  academical  cities,  who  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  them  in  such  a  public  and  solemn  manner,  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  neither  thought  it  safe  nor  honourable  to  keep  silence  on  that  head. 
Accordingly  a  part  of  these  moral  maxims  were  condemned,  in  the  year 
1659,  by  pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  a  public  edict;  and  in  the  year  1690, 
the  article  relating  to  philosophical  sin  met  with  the  same  fate,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VIII.«  It  was  but  natural  to  think,  that  if  the 
order  of  Jesuits  did  not  expire  under  the  terrible  blows  it  received  from 
such  a  formidable  list  of  adversaries,  yet  their  system  of  morals  must  at 
least  have  been  suppressed,  and  their  pestilential  maxims  banished  from 
the  schools.  This  is  the  least  that  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
complaints  and  remonstrances  of  the  clerical  and  monastic  m^ers,  and  the 
damnatory  buUs  of  the  Roman  pontiffs*  'And  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the 
testimonies  of  many  learned  and  pious  men  in  the  communion  of  Rome, 
even  this  effect  was  not  produced ;  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  monks, 
the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  and  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  rather  served  to 
restrain,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  enormous  licentiousness  that  had  reigned 
among  the  writers  of  this  corrupt  order,  than  to  purify  the  seminaries  of 


weak  and  untntisfactoiy.  Cortain  it  is,  that 
(whether  it  was  owing  to  the  atrength  of  aiffu- 
meat,  or  to  the  elegant  wit  and  humour  that' 
reigned  in  them)  the  Provincial  Letters  lo9% 
not  the  smallest  portion  of  their  credit  and 
reputation  hy  all  the  answers  that  were  made 
to  them,  but  continued  to  pass  through  a 
variety  of  editions,  which  could  scarcely  be 
printed  off  with  rapidity  sufBdent  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  public.  Another  severe 
attack  was  made  upon  the  Jesuits,  in  a  book 
inferior  to  Pascal*B  in  point  of  wit  and  genteel 
pleasantry,  but  superior  to  it  in  point  of  evi- 
dence, since  it  abounds  with  passages  and  tes- 
timonies which  are  drawn  from  the  most 
applauded  writings  of  the  Jesuits,  and  demon- 
sti-ate  fully  the*  corruption  and  enormity  of 
the  moral  rules  and  maxims  inculcated  by 
that  famous  order.  This  book,  which  was 
published  at  Mons,  in  three  vols.  8vo,  in  the 
year  1702,  bears  the  following  title:  La 
Morale  des  Jesuites,  extraito  fid^lcment  de 
leurs  Livres,  imprim^e  avec  la  permission  et 
Tapprobation  des  Sup^rieurs  d»  leur  Com- 
pagnic,  par  un  Doctcur  de  la  Sorbonne.  The 
author  was  Perrault,  (son  of  Charles  Pcrrault, 
who  began  the  famous  controversy  in  France 
concerning  the  resjiective  merits  of  the  ancients 
and  moderns,)  and  his  book  met  with  the 
same  fate  with  the  Provincials  of  Pascal ;  for 
it  was  burnt  at  Paris  in  the  year  1706,  at  the 
request  of  the  Jesuits.  See  the  Opuscules  du 
P.  Daniel,  torn.  i.  p.  356.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
at  all  surprising  that  the  Jesuits  exerted  all 
their  zeal  against  this  compilation,  which  ex- 
hibited in  one  shocking  point  of  view  all  that 
had  been  complained  of  and  censured  in  their 


maxims  and  institutions,  and   unfolded    the 
whole  mystery  of  their  iniquity. 

It  has  also  been  laid  to  the  chai^  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  they  reduced  their  pernicious 
maxims  to  practice,  especially  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  world.  This  the  famous  Amauld, 
together  with  some  of  his  Janscnist  brethren, 
have  undertaken  to  prove  in  that  laborious 
and  celebrated  work,  entitled.  La  Morale  Pra- 
tique des  Jesuites.  In  this  important  work, 
which  consists  of  eight  volumes  in  8vo,  and 
of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1742,  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  authentic  relations,  documents,  facts, 
and  testimonies,  employed  to  demonstrate  the 
criminal  conduct  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits. 
For  an  ample  account  of  the  Jesuitical  doc- 
trine concerning  Philosophical  Sin,  and  the 
dissensions  and  controversies  it  occasioned,  sec 
Jacobi  Hyacinthi  Serry*  Addenla  ad  Histor. 
Congf egationum  de  Auxiliis,  p.  02 ;  as  also 
his  Auctarium,  p.  289. 

4  There  is  a  concise  and  accurate  account 
of  the  contests  and  divisions,  to  which  the 
morality  of  the  Jesuits  gave  rise  in  Franco 
and  in  other  places,  in  a  work  entitled,  CaU^- 
*  chisme  Historique  et  Dogmatique  sur  Ics 
Contestations  qui  divisent  maintenant  r£glise, 
published  in  the  year  1730 ;  sec  tom.  ii.  p.  26. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  two  papal  bulls 
of  Alexander  VII.  and  YIII.  against  the 
Jesuits  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bullarium 
Pontificum ;  but  the  Janscnists  and  Domini- 
cans, who  sro  careful  in  perpetuating  whatever 
may  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Jesuits, 
have  preserved  them  industriously  from  obli- 
vion. 


*  (^  This  is  a  fictitious  name ;  the  true  name  of  the  author  of  the  Addenda  is  Augustin 
lo  Banc. 
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instruction  from  the  contagion  of  tbeir  dissolute  maxims.  After  what  has 
been  observed  in  relation  to  the  moral  system  of  the  Jesuits,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  propensity  that  is  discovered 
by  kings,  princes,  the  nobility,  and  gentry  of  both  sexes,  and  an  innumer- 
able multitudes  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  to  commit  their 
consciences  to  the  direction,  and  their  souls  to  the  care,  of  the  brethren  of 
this  society.  It  is,  no  doubt,  highly  convenient  for  persons,  who  do  not 
pretend  to  a  rigid  observance  of  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality,  to  have 
spiritual  guides,  who  diminish  the  guilt  of  transgression,  di^uise  the 
deformity  of  vice,  let  loose  the  reins  of  all  the  passions,  nay,  even  nourish 
them  by  their  dissolute  precepts,  and  render  the  way  to  heaven  as  easy,  as 
agreeable,  and  as  smooth  as  is  possible.' 

What  has  here  been  said  concerning  the  erroneous  maxims  and  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Jesuits  must,  however,  be  understood  with  certain  modifi- 
cations and  restrictions.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  these  maxims  are 
adopted,  or  these  practices  justified,  by  all  the  sons  of  Loyola,  without  ex- 
ception, or  that  they  are  publicly  taught  and  inculcated  in  all  their  schools 
and  seminaries ;  for  this  in  reidity  is  not  the  case.  As  this  order  has 
produced  men  of  learning  and  genius,  so  neither  has  it  been  destitute  of 
men  of  probity  and  candour ;  nor  would  it  be  a  difficult  task  to  compile 
from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuite  a  much  more  just  and  proper  representa- 
tion  of  the  duties  of  religion  and  the  obligations  of  morality,  than  that 
hideous  and  unseemly  exhibition  of  both,  which  Pascal  and  his  followers 
have  drawn  irom  the  Jesuitical  Casuists,  Summists,  and  Moralists.  Those 
who  censure  the  Jesuits  in  general,  must,  if  their  censures  be  well  founded, 
have  the  following  circumstances  in  view :  First,  that  the  rulers  of  that 
society  not  only  sufier  several  of  their  members  to  propagate  publicly  im- 
pious opinions  and  corrupt  maxims,  but  even  go  so  far  as  to  set  the  seal 
of  their  approbation  to  the  books  in  which  these  opinions  and  maxims  are 
contained :"  Secondly^  that  the  system  of  religion  and  morality  that  is 
taught  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  seminaries  is  so  loose,  vague,  and  ill 
digested,  that  it  not  only  may  be  easily  perverted  to  bad  purposes  and 
erroneous  conclusions,  but  even  seems  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  abuse : 
and  lastly,  that  the  select  few  who  are  initiated  into  the  grand  mysteries 
of  the  society,  and  -set  apart  to  transact  its  afiairs,  to  carry  on  its  projects, 
to  exert  their  political  talents  in  the  closet  of  the  minister,  or  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  prince,  commonly  make  use  of  the  dangerous  and  pernicious 
maxims  that  are  complained  of,  to  augment  the  authority  and  opulence  of 
their  order.  The  candour  and  impartiality  that  become  an  historian  oblige 
us  to  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  demonstrating  the  turpitude 
and  enormity  of  certain  maxims  and  opinions  of  the  Jestdts,  their  adver- 
*  saries  have  gone  too  far,  and  permitted  their  eloquence  and  zeal  to  run 
into  exaggeration.  This  we  might  show  with  the  fullest  evidence,  by 
examples  deduced  from  the  doctrines  of  probability  and  mental  reserva- 
tion, and  the  imputations  that  have  been  made  to  the  Jesuits  on  these 
heads ;  but  this  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  thread  of  our  history.  We 
shall  only  observe,  that  what  happens  frequently  in  every  kind  of  contro- 
versy, happened  here  in  a  singular  manner ;  I  mean  that  the  Jesuits  were 
charged  with  tenets  which  had  been  drawn  consequently  from  their  doc- 

'  <K>  The  liuntlator  has  hero  inserted  into  indeed,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  establish- 

the  text  the  note  [9]  of  the  original.  ment  of  that  universal  empiro  at  which  they 

*  0^-  This  is  no  doubt  true.     The  Jesuits,  aim.     See  Lottrcs  Proyincialos,  lot.  ▼.  p.  62 

as  has  been  observed  above,  p.  339,  note",  dizi^me  edit  de  Cologne,  1689. 
have  doctors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  and  this, 
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trine,  by  tbeir  accusers,  without  their  consent ;  that  their  phrases  and 
terms  were  not  always  interpreted  according  to  the  precise  meaning  they 
annexed  to  them ;  and  that  the  tendency  of  their  system  was  represented 
in  too  partial  and  unequitable  a  light. 

Thettatoofexe-         XXXVI.  The  Holy  Scriptures  did  not  acquire  any  new 
S^Vhe^prof^Sn     degree  of  public  respect  and  authority  under  die  pontiffs  of 
r****tati*^*  *°'d  ^^®  century.     It  can  be  proved,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
exposition  of  the  most  authentic  records,  that  the   votaries  of  Rome,  and 
Scripturet.         more  especially  the  Jesuits,  employed  all  their  dexterity 
and  art,  either  to  prevent  the  word  of  God  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  or  at  least  to  have  it  explained  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  interest,  grandeur,  and  pretensions  of  the  church.     In  France  and  in 
the  Low  Countries  there  arose,  indeed,  several  commentators  and  critics, 
who  were  very  far  from  being  destitute  of  knowledge  and  erudition ;  but 
it  may  nevertheless  be  said  concerning  them,  that  instead  of  illustrating 
and  explaining  the  divine  oracles,  they  rendered  them  more  obscure,  by 
blending  their  own  crude  inventions  with  the  dictates  of  celestial  wisdom. 
This  is  chargeable  even  upon  the  Jansenists,  who,  though  superior  to  the 
other  Roman  catholic  expositors  in  most  respects,  yet  fell  into  that  ab- 
surd method  of  disfiguring  the  pure  word  of  God,  by  far-fetched  allusions, 
mystic  interpretations,  and  frigid  allegories,  compiled  from  the  reveries  of 
the  ancient  fathers.*     Here,  nevertheless,  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  Pasquier  Quenel,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  whose  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  accompanied  with  pious  meditations  and  remarks,  made 
such  a  prodigious  noise  in  the  theological  world,*^  and  even  in  our  time 
has  continued  to  fiimish  matter  of  warm  and  violent  contest,  and  to  split 
the  Roman  catholic  doctors  into  parties  and  factions.^ 
Of  didactic  moral       XXXVII.  The  greatest  part  of  the  public  schools  re- 
and  polemic  ttie-  tained  that  dry,  intricate,  and  captious  method  of  teaching 
°^*^-  theology,  that  had  prevailed  in  die  ages  of  barbarism  and 

darkness,  and  was  adapted  to  disgust  all  such  as  were  endowed  with  a 
liberal  turn  of  mind.  There  was  no  possibility  of  ordering  matters  so,  as 
that  Didactic  or  Biblical  theology,  which  is  supposed  to  arrange  and  illus- 
trate the  truths  of  religion  by  the  dictates  of  Holy  Scripture,  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  and  held  in  the  saipe  honour  with  scholastic 
divinity,  which  had  its  source  in  the  metaphysical  visions  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy.     Even  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  were  insuificient  to  bring  this 


*  The  reader  will  find  a  ■triking  example 
of  this  in  the  well-known  Bible  of  Isaac  le 
Mai  tre,  commonly  called  Sacj,  which  contains 
all  the  crude  and  extravagant  fancies  and  all^ 
gories  with  which  Uic  ancient  doctors  obscured 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  rendered  their  clearest  expressions  intri- 
cate and  mysterious. 

"  »-  That  is,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  part 
of  the  theological  world.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  any  thing  show,  in  a  more  striking  manner, 
the  blind  zeal  of  faction,  than  the  hard  treat- 
ment this  book  met  with.  Rcnaudot,  a  very 
learned  French  abbot,  who  resided  some  time 
at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI. 
went  one  day  to  visit  that  pontiff,  who  was  a 
patron  of  learned  men,  and  found  him  reading 
QueneVs  Bible.  On  the  abboVs  entering 
the  chamber,  the  pope   accosted  him  thus : 


*.*  Here  is  an  admirable  book !  We  have  nobody 
at  Rome  capable  of  writing  in  this  manner.  I 
would  be  glad  if  I  could  engage  the  author  of 
it  to  reside  hcre.*^  The  very  same  pope  that 
pronounced  this  encomium  on  Queners  book, 
condemned  it  publicly  afterwards,  and  em- 
ployed all  his  authority  to  suppress  it.  See 
Yoltaire,  Silteie  de  Louis  XIV.  voL  ii.  p.  293, 
edit,  de  Dresde,  1753. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  contains 
observations  on  the  four  Gospels,  was  published 
in  the  year  1671 ;  and  as  it  was  received  with 
universal  applause,  this  encouraged  the  author 
not  only  to  revise  and  augment  it,  but  also  to 
enlarge  his  plan  and  compose  observations  on 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  See 
Cat^hismo  Historique  sur  les  Contestations 
de  TK^lise,  torn.  ii.  p.  150;  Ch.  Eberh. 
Weismanni  Histor.  Ecdes.  isec  xvil.  p.  588. 
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about.  In  the  greatest  part  of  the  universities,  the  scholastic  doctors  do- 
mineered, and  were  constantly  molesting  and  insulting  the  Biblical  divines, 
who,  generally  speaking,  were  little  skilled  in  the  captious  arts  of  sophistry 
and  dialecticsd  chicane.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that  many  of 
the  French  doctors,  and  more  especially  the  Jansenists,  explained  the 
principal  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  in  a  style  and  manner  that 
wore  at  least  reconmiendable  on  account  of  their  elegance  and  perspicuity  ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  almost  all  the  theological  or  moral 
treatises  of  this  age,  that  were  composed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  sim- 
plicity and  good  sense,  had  the  doctors  of  Port-Royal,  or  the  French 
priests  of  the  Oratory,  far  their  authors.  Yfe  have  already  taken  notice 
of  the  changes  that  were  introduced  during  this  century,  into  the  method 
of  carrying  on  theological  controversy.  The  German,  Belgic,  and  French 
divines  being  at  length  convinced,  by  a  disagreeable  experience,  that  their 
captious,  incoherent,  and  uncharitable  manner  of  disputing,  exasperated 
those  who  differed  from  them  in  their  religious  sentiments,  and  confirmed 
them  in  their  respective  systems,  instead  of  converting  them ;  and  per- 
ceiving, moreover,  that  the  arguments  in  which  they  had  formerly  placed 
their  principal  confidence  proved  feeble  and  insufficient  to  make  the  least 
impression,  foimd  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  new  and  more  specious 
methods  of  attack  and  defence. 

The  chief  contest*  XXXVIII.  The  Romish  church  has,  notwithstanding 
that  arose  under  its  boastcd  uniformity  of  doctrine,  been  always  divided  by  a 
of  cFeraent^viii.  multitude  of  Controversies.  It  would  be  endless  to  enume- 
between  the  Je-   j^te  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  between  the  seminaries 

suits  and  Domi-        _,  .ii  11  i-.tii 

nicans  concern-  of  learning,  and  the  contests  that  have  divided  the  monastic 
ing  Divine gr«».  ^^^^^^^  jhe  greatest  part  of  these,  as  being  of  little  mo- 
ment, we  shall  pass  over  in  silence ;  for  they  have  been  treated  with  in- 
difference and  neglect  by  the  popes,  who  never  took  notice  of  them  but 
when  they  grew  violent  and  noisy,  and  then  suppressed  them  with  an 
imperious  nod,  that  imposed  silence  upon  the  contending  parties.  Besides, 
these  less  momentous  controversies,  which  it  will  ever  be  impossible  en- 
tirely to  extinguish,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  church  in  its 
fundamental  principles,  to  endanger  its  constitution,  or  to  hurt  its  interests. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  give  a  brief  account  of  these  debates, 
that  by  their  superior  importance  and  the  various  connexions  and  depen- 
dencies, may  be  said  to  have  affected  the  church  in  general,  and  to  have 
threatened  it  with  alarming  changes  and  revolutions. 

And  here  the  first  place  is  naturally  due  to  those  famous  debates  that 
were  carried  on  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  necessity  of  divine  grace  ;  the  decision  of  which  important  point 
had  towards  the  conclusion  of  tlie  preceding  century,  been  committed  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  a  select  assembly  of  learned  divines.  These  arbiters, 
after  having  employed  sever^  years  in  deliberating  upon  this  nice  and 
critical  subject,  and  in  examining  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties, 
intimated,  plainly  enough,  to  the  pontiff,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, concerning  grace,  predestination,  human  liberty,  and  original  sin, 
were  more  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  than  the  opinions  of  Molina,  which  were  patronised 
by  the  Jesuits.  They  observed,  more  especially,  that  the  former  leaned 
towards  the  tenets  of  Augustin ;  while  the  latter  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  the  Pelagian  heresy.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  Clement 
seemed  resolved  to  j)ass  condemnation  on  the  Jesuits,  and  to  determine 
the  controversy  in  favour  of  tlie  Dominicans.     Things  were  in  this  state 
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in  the  year  1601,  when  the  Jesuits,  alarmed  at  the  dangers  that  threatened 
them,  beset  the  old  pontiff  night  and  day,  and  so  importuned  him  with 
entreaties,  menaces,  arguments,  and  complaints,  that,  in  the  year  1602,  he 
consented  to  re-examine  this  intricate  controversy,  and  undertook  himself 
the  critical  task  of  principal  arbitrator  therein.  For  this  purpose,  he  chose 
a  council,*  composed  of  fifteen  cardinals,  nine  professors  of  divinity,  and 
^ye  bishops,  which,  during  the  space  of  three  years,^  assembled  seventy- 
eight  times,  or,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  Rome,  held  so  many  congrega- 
tions. At  these  meetings,  the  pontiff  heard,  at  one  time,  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Dominicans  disputing  in  favour  of  their  respective  systems ;  and 
ordered,  at  another,  the  assembled  doctors  to  weigh  their  reasons,  and 
examine  the  proofs  that  were  offered  on  both  sides  of  this  diificidt  question. 
The  result  of  this  examination  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty : 
since  the  death  of  Clement,  which  happened  on  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  1605,  prevented  his  pronouncing  a  decisive  sentence.  The 
Dominicans  assure  us,  that  the  pope,  had  he  lived,  would  have  condemned 
Molina.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  he  would  have 
acquitted  him  publicly  from  all  charge  of  heresy  and  error.  They  alone, 
who  have  seen  the  records  of  this  council,  and  the  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, are  qualified  to  determine  which  of  the  two  we  are  to  believe ;  but 
these  records  are  kept  with  the  utmost  secrecy  at  Rome. 
coDtinuation  of  XXXIX.  The  proceedings  of  the  congregation  that  had 

undcfpaurv*^  been  assembled  by  Clement  were  suspended  for  some  time, 
«nd  its  ifsue.  '  by  the  death  of  that  pontiff;  but  they  were  resumed,  in 
the  year  1605,  by  the  order  of  Paul  V.  his  successor.  Their  deliberations, 
which  were  continued  from  the  month  of  September  till  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  following  year,  did  not  turn  so  much  upon  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  which  were  already  sufficiently  examined,  as  upon  the  prudent  and 
proper  method  of  finishing  the  contest.  The  great  question  now  was, 
whether  the  well-being  of  the  church  would  admit  of  the  decision  of  this 
controversy  by  a  papal  bull.  And,  if  such  a  decision  was  found  advisable, 
it  still  remained  to  be  considered  in  what  terms  the  bull  should  be  drawn 
up.  All  these  long  and  solemn  deliberations  resembled  the  delivery  of 
the  mountain  in  the  fable,  and  ended  in  this  resolution,  that  the  whole 
controversy,  instead  of  being  decided,  should  be  suppressed ;  and  that 
each  of  the  contending  parties  should  have  the  liberty  of  following  their 
respective  opinions.  The  Dominicans  assert  that  the  two  pontiffs,  together 
with  the  congregation  of  divines  that  were  employed  in  the  review  of  this 
important  controversy,  were  entirely  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause  and  of  the  truth  of  their  system.  They  moreover  observe,  that  Paul 
V.  had  expressly  ordered  a  solemn  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits  to  be  drawn  up,  but  was  prevented  from  finishing  and  publishing 
it  to  the  world  by  the  unhappy  war  that  was  kindled  about  that  time 
between  him  and  the  Venetians.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sent these  accounts  of  the  Dominicans  as  entirely  fictitious,  and  affirm, 
that  neither  the  pontiff,  nor  the  more  judicious  and  respectable  members 
of  the  congregation,  found  anything  in  the  sentiments  of  Molina  that  was 
worthy  of  censure,  or  stood  in  much  need  of  correction.  In  a  point  which 
is  rendered  thus  uncertain  by  contradictory  testimonies  and  assertions,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  what  we  are  to  believe ;  it  however  appears 
extremely  probable,  that,  whatever  thu  private  opinion  of  Paul  V.  may 
have  been,  he  was  prevented  from  pronouncing  a  public  determination  of 

•  (»*  This  council  was  called  tho  Cungrc-  ■  From  tlic*20ih  March,  1002,  to  the  22nd 

gation  de  Auxiliis.  of  January,  1605. 
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this  famous  controversy,  by  his  apprehensions  of  offending  either  the  king 
of  France,  who  protected  the  Jesuits,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  who  warmly 
maintained  the  cause  of  the  Dominicans.  It  is  farther  probable,  nay, 
almost  certain,  that,  had  the  pontiff  been  independent  of  all  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  at  full  liberty  to  decide  this  knotty  point,  he  would  have  pro- 
nounced one  of  those  ambiguous  sentences  for  which  the  oracle  of  Rome 
is  so  famous,  and  would  have  so  conducted  matters  as  to  shock  neither 
of  the  contending  parties.^ 

The  rise  of  Jan-  •^^*  The  flame  of  Controversy,  which  seemed  thus  ex- 

jeniBm,  and  t^  tingulshed,  OT  at  least  covered,  broke  out  again,  with  new 
*™«  P'  "  •  violence,  in  the  year  1640,  and  formed  a  kind  of  schism 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  involved  it  in  great  perplexity,  and  proved 
highly  detrimental  to  it  in  various  respects.  The  occasion  of  these  new 
troubles  was  the  publication  of  a  book,  entitled  Augustinus,  composed  by 
Cornelius  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  published  after  the  death  of  its 
author.'    In  this  book,  which  even  the  Jesuits  acknowledge  to  be  the  pro- 


y  Besides  the  authors  we  have  above  re- 
commended as  proper  to  be  consulted  in  rela- 
tion to  these  contests,  see  Le  Clerc,  M^moires 
pour  servir  i  THistoire  des  Controvertes  dans 
rEglise  Romaine  sur  la  Predestination  et  sur 
la  Grace,  in  his  Biblioth^que  UniverBelle  et 
Historique,  torn.  »▼.  p.  235. — The  conduct, 
both  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  after  their 
controversy   was    hushed   in  sUence,  afibrds 
much  reason  to  presume  that  they  had  been 
both  secretly  exhorted  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
to  mitigate  somewhat  their  respective  systems, 
and  so  to  modify  their  doctrines  or  expressions, 
as  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  heresy  that  had 
been  cast  upon  them;    for  the  Jesuits  had 
been  accused  of  Pelagianlsm,  and  the  Domi- 
nicans of  a  propensity  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Protestant  churches.     This  appears,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  firom  a  letter  written  by 
Claudius  Aquaviva,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  year  1613,  and  addressed  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  order.     In  this  letter  the  prudent 
general    modifies  with  great  dexterity  and 
caution  the  sentiments  of  Molina,  and  enjoins 
it  upon  the  brethren  of  the  society  to  teach 
every  where  the  doctrine  which  represents  the 
Supreme  Being  as  electing,  freely,  to  eternal 
life,  without  any  regard  to  their  merits,  those 
whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  render  partakers 
of  that  inestimable  blessing ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  exhorts  them  to  inculcate  this  doc- 
trine in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  up  the 
tenets  relating  to  divine  grace,  which  they  had 
maintained  in  their  controversy  with  the  Do- 
minicans.     Never,  surely,  was  such  a  con- 
tradictory exhortation  or  order  heard  of;  the 
good  general  thought,  nevertheless,   that  he 
could  reconcile  abundantly  these  contradic- 
tions, by  that  branch  of  the  divine  knowledge 
which  is  called  by  the  schoolmen  scientia 
media.    See  the  Catechisme  Historique  sur  les 
Dissensions  de  TEglise,  tom.  i.  p.  207. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dominicans,  although 
their  sentiments  remain  the  same  that  tliey 
were  before  the  commencement  of  this  con- 
troversy, have  learned,  notwithstanding,  to 
cast  a  kind  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity  over 


their  theological  system,  by  using  certain 
terms  and  expressions,  that  are  manifestly 
borrowed  from  the  schools  of  the  Jesnits;  and 
thift  they  do  to  prevent  the  latter  from  ra- 
proaching  them  with  a  propensity  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Calvin.  They  are,  moreover,  much 
less  remarkable  than  formerly,  for  their 
zealous  oi^MMition  to  the  Jesuits,  which  may 
be  owing  perhaps  to  prudent  reflections  on  the 
dangers  they  have  been  involved  in  by  this 
opposition,  and  the  fruitless  pains  and  labour 
it  has  cost  them.  The  Jansenists  reproach 
them  severely  with  this  change  of  conduct, 
and  consider  it  as  a  manifest  and  notorious 
apostasy  from  divine  truth.  See  the  Lettres 
Provinciales  of  Pascal,  lettr.  ii.  p.  27,  edit. 
de  Cologne,  &c.  1689. — We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  conclude,  fri>m  this  change  of  style 
and  external  conduct  among  the  Dominicans, 
that  they  are  reconciled  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
that  there  remain  no  traces  of  their  ancient 
opposition  to  that  perfidious  order.  By  no 
means;  for,  besides  that  many  of  them  are 
shocked  at  the  excessive  timidity  and  prudence 
of  a  great  part  of  their  brethren,  the  whole 
body  retains  still  some  hidden  sparlu  of  the 
indignation  with  which  they  formerly  beheld 
the  Jesuits ;  and  when  a  convenient  occasion 
of  discovering  this  indignation  is  offered,  they 
do  not  let  it  pass  unimproved.  The  Jansenists 
are  here  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  the 
Dominicans;  since  the  sentiments  of  St. 
Thomas,  concerning  divine  grace,  differ  hut 
very  little  from  those  of  St.  Augustin.  Car- 
dinal Henry  Noris,  the  most  eminently  learned 
among  the  followers  of  the  latter,  expresses 
his  concern  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish 
what  passed  in  &rour  of  Augustin,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Molina  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
famous  Congregation  de  Axiliis,  so  often 
sssembled  by  the  popes  Clement  YIH.  and 
Paul  V.  See  his  Vindlcise  Augustinianie, 
cap.  vi.  p.  1175,  torn.  i.  Opp.— "  Quaodo,'* 
says  he,  ^  recentiori  Romano  decreto  id  veti- 
turn  est,  cum  dispendio  causae,  quam  dciendo, 
neccssariam  dcfensioncm  omitto.^ 
'  For  an  account  of  this  fiunons  man,  tee 
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duction  of  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  con- 
cerning man's  natural  corruption,  and  Uie  nature  and  efficacy  of  that 
divine  grace,  which  alone  can  efEace  this  unhappy  stain,  is  unfolded  at 
large,  and  illustrated,  for  the  most  part,  in  Augustin*s  own  words.  For 
the  end  which  Jansenius  proposed  to  himseK  in  this  work,  was  not  to  give 
his  own  private  sentiments  concerning  these  important  points,  hut  to  show 
in  what  manner  they  had  heen  understood  and  explained  hy  that  celebrated 
father  of  the  church  now  mentioned,  whose  name  and  authority  were 
universally  revered  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  catholic  world.*  No  inci- 
dent could  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  their  religious  system,  than  the  publication  of  this  book  ;  for,  as 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine  differed  but  very  little  from  that  of  the  Domi- 
nicans,^ as  it  was  held  sacred,  nay  almost  respected  as  divine,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  authority  of 
that  illustrious  bishop,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  almost  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  sentiments  generally  received  among  the  Jesuits,  these 
latter  could  scarcely  consider  the  book  of  Jansenius  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  tacit,  but  formidable,  refutation  of  their  opinions  concerning 
human  liberty  and  divine  grace.  And,  accordingly,  they  not  only  drew 
their  pens  against  this  famous  book,  but  also  used  their  most  zealous 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  public  condemnation  of  it  from  Rome.  Their  endea- 
vours were  not  unsuccessful.  The  Roman  inquisitors  began  the  opposi- 
tion by  prohibiting  the  perusal  of  it,  in  the  year  1641  ;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, Urban  YIII.  condemned  it  by  a  solemn  buU,  as  infected  with 
several  errors  that  had  been  long  banished  from  the  church. 

XLI.  There  were  nevertheless  places,  even  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Romish  church,  where  neither  the  decisions  of  the  inquisitor  nor  the  bull 
of  the  pontiff  were  in  the  least  respected.  The.  doctors  of  Louvain  in 
particular,  and  the  followers  of  Augustin  in  general,  who  were  very 
numerous  in  the  Netherlands,  opposed  with  the  utmost  vigour  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jesuits  and  the  condemnation  of  Jansenius  ;  and  hence 
arose  a  warm  contest,  which  proved  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the 
Belgic  provinces.  But  it  was  not  confined  within  such  narrow  limits ;  it 
reached  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  broke  out  with  peculiar  vehemence 
in  France,  where  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,*  a  man  of  an  elegant  genius, 
and  equally  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  learning,  the  lustre  of  his 
piety,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  had  procured  Augustin  many 
zealous  followers,  and  the  Jesuits  as  many  bitter  and  implacable  adver- 


Bayle's  Dictionary*,  torn.  ii.  at  the  article 
Jansenius;  Leydecker, Do  Vitaet  Morte  Jan- 
senii,  lib.  iii.,  which  makes  the  first  part  of 
liis  History  of  Jansenism,  published  at  Utrecht 
in  8vo,  in  tho  year  1695 ;  Dictionnaire  dcs 
Livres  Jansenistes,  torn.  p.  120. — This  cele- 
brated work  of  Jansenius,  which  gave  such  a 
wound  to  the  Romish  church  as  neither  the 
power  nor  wisdom  of  its  pontiffs  will  ever  be 
able  to  heal,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  is  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of 
the  Pelagian  controversy,  which  arose  in  the 
fifth  centory.  In  the  second,  we  find  an 
accurate  account  and  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  Augustin,  relating  to  tho  consti- 
tution and  powers  of  the  hnipan  nature, 
in  its  original,  fallen,  and  renewed  state. 
The  third  contains  tho  doctrine  of  the  same 
great    man,   relating   to  tho  aids  of   sancti- 


fying grace  procured  by  Christ,  and  to  the 
eternal  predestination  of  men  and  angels. 
The  style  of  Jansenius  is  clear,  but  not  fuf- 
ficienUy  correct 

*  Thus  Jansenius  expresses  himself  in  his 
Angnstinus,  torn.  ii.  lib.  Proemial.  cap.  xzix. 
p.  65  :  "  Non  ego  hie  de  aliqua  novo  sententia 
reperienda  disputo  . . .  sed  do  antiqua  Augus- 
tini. — Quseritur,  non  quid  de  naturae  bumanae 
Btatibus  et  viribua,  vel  de  Dei  gratia  et  pre- 
destinatione  sentiendnm  est,  sed  quid  Augus- 
tinns  olim  occleeise  nomine  et  applausu  tndi- 
derit,  praedicaverit,  scriptoque  multipliciter 
consignaverit.** 

^  The  Dominicans  followed  tho  sentiments 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  concerning  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  divine  grace. 

*  The  name  of  this  abbot  was  Jean  du 
Ycrgcr  de  Hauranne. 
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saiies.^  This  respectable  abbot  was  the  intimate  friend  and  relation  of 
Jansenius,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  his  doctrine.  On 
the  other  hand  the  far  greater  part  of  the  French  theologists  appeared  on 
the  side  of  the  Jesuits,,  whose  religious  tenets  seemed  more  honourable  to 
human  nature,  or,  at  least,  more  agreeable  to  its  propensities,  more  suit- 
able to  the  genius  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  more  adapted  to  promote 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Romish  church,  than  the  doctrine  of 
Augustin.  The  party  of  Jansenius  had  also  its  patrons,  and  they  were 
such  as  reflected  honour  on  the  cause.  In  this  respectable  list  we  may 
reckon  several  bishops  eminent  for  their  piety,  and  some  of  the  first  and 
most  elegant  geniuses  of  the  French  nation,  such  as  Amauld,  Nicole, 
Pascal,  and  Quenel,  and  the  other  famous  and  learned  men  who  are  known 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Authors  of  Port-Royal.  This  party  was 
also  considerably  augmented  by  a  multitude  of  persons,  who  looked  upon 
the  usual  practice  of  piety  in  the  Romish  church,  which  consists  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  sacraments,  the  confession  of  sins,  and  the  performance 
of  certain  external  acts  of  religion,  as  much  inferior  to  what  the  gospel  of 
Christ  requires,  and  who  considered  Christian  piety  as  the  vital  and  inter- 
nal principle  of  a  soul  in  which  true  faith  and  divine  love  have  gained  a 
happy  ascendant.  Thus  one  of  the  contending  parties  excelled  in  the 
number  and  power  of  its  votaries,  the  other  in  the  learning,  genius,  and 
piety  of  its  adherents ;  and  things  being  thus  balanced,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  a  controversy,  which  began  about  a  century  ago,  should 
be  still  carried  on  with  most  vehement  contention  and  ardour.* 

XLII.  Those  who  have  taken  an  attentive  view  of  this 
long,  and  indeed  endless  controversy,  cannot  but  think  it  a 
matter  both  of  curiosity  and  amusement  to  observe  the  con- 
trivances, stratagems,  arguments,  and   arts,  employed  by 
both  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  ;  by  the  former  in  their  methods  of  attack,  and 


The  methods  and 
arguments  em> 
ployed  by  both 
parties  in  this 
controversy. 


^  Thia  illuBtnoua  abbot  is  considered  by 
the  Jansenists  as  equal  in  merit  and  authority 
to  Jansenius  himself,  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
have  assisted  in  composing  his  Augustinus. 
The  French  more  eapocially  (1  mean  such  of 
them  as  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Augustin), 
revere  him  as  an  oracle,  and  even  extol  him 
beyond  Jansenius.  For  an  account  of  the  life 
and  transactions  of  this  pious  abbot,  see  Laun- 
celot*s  M^moires  touchant  la  Vie  dc  M.  de 
S.  Cyran,  which  were  published  at  Cologne,* 
in  the  year  1 738,  in  two  volumes  8vo. — Add 
to  these,  Recueil  de  plusieurs  Places  pour 
florvir  fi  THistoire  de  Port-Royal,  p.  1 — 150. 
— Amauld  D^Andilly,  M^moires  au  sujet  de 
TAbb^  de  S.  Cyran,  which  are  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Vies  des  Religicuses 
dc  Port-Royal,  p.  15 — 44. — Bayle*s  Diction- 
ary, vol.  ii.  at  the  article  Jansenius. — Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Livrea  Jansenistes,  torn.  i.  p. 
1 33. — For  an  account  of  the  earlier  studies 
of  the  abbot  in  question,  see  Gabriel  Liron, 
Singtilarit<^8  Historiques  et  Litt^raires,  torn, 
iv.  p.  507. 

*  The  history  of  this  contest  is  to  be  found 
in  many  authors,  who  have  cither  given  a  re- 
lation of  the  wholc^  or  treated  apart  some  of 


its  most  interesting  branches.  The  writers 
that  ought  to  be  piiucipally  consulted  on  this 
subject  are  those  which  follow :  Gerbcron, 
Histoire  G^n^nde  da  Jansenisme,  published 
in  1700,  at  Amsterdam,  in  three  volumes  8vo, 
and  republished  in  five  volumes  12mo,  at 
Lyons  in  1708;  Du  Mas,  Histoire  des  Cinq 
Propositions  de  Jansenius ;  printed  at  Liege, 
in  8vo,  in  1694.  Of  these  two  writers,  the 
former  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Jansenists, 
while  the  latter  favours  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
Add  to  these,  Mclch.  Leydecker*s  Histoire  du 
Jansenisme,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  8vo,  in 
1695;  and  Voluiie's  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV. 
torn.  ii.  p.  264.  Several  hooks,  written  on 
both  sides,  are  enumerated  in  a  work  pub- 
blished  in  8vo,  in  1735,  under  the  following 
title  :  Bibliotb^ue  Janseuiste,  ou  Catalogue 
Alphab^tique  des  principaux  Livrcs  Jansen- 
istes, the  author  of  which  is  sajd  to  be  Domin. 
Colonia,  a  learned  Jesuit.  This  book,  at  wo 
have  had  before  occasion  to  observe,  has  been 
republished  at  Antwerp,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, in  four  volumes  8vo,  under  the  title 
of  Dictionnaire  des  Livres  Jansenistes. — See 
Recueil  des  Pieces  pour  sorvir  a  THistoire  de 
Port-Royal,  p.  325. 


*  Though  they  are  said,  in  the  title- |Kigc, 
to  have  been    printed    at  Cologne,  yet  it  is 


prcsuoicd,  oil  good  grounds,  that  they  first  saw 
the  light  at  I'lrccht. 
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by  the  latter  in  their  plans  of  defence.  The  Jesuits  came  forth  into  the 
field  of  controversy,  armed  with  sophistical  ai^uments,  odious  comparisons, 
papal  bulls,  royal  edicts,  and  the  protection  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
and  bishops  ;  and,  as  if  all  this  had  appeared  to  them  insufficient,  they  had 
recourse  to  still  more  formidable  auxiliaries,  even  the  secular  arm,  and  a 
competent  number  of  dragoons.  The  Jansenists,  far  from  being  dismayed 
at  the  view  of  this  warlike  host,  stood  their  ground  with  stedfastness  and 
intrepidity.  They  evaded  the  mortal  blows  that  were  levelled  at  them  in 
the  royal  and  papal  mandates,  by  the  help  of  nice  interpretations,  and  sub- 
tile distinctions,  nay,  by  the  very  same  sophistical  refinements  which  they 
blamed  in  the  Jesuits.  To  the  threatenings  and  frowns  of  the  nobles  and 
bishops,  who  protected  their  adversaries,  they  opposed  the  favour  and 
applause  of  the  people  ;  to  sophisms  they  opposed  sophisms,  and  invectives 
to  invectives  ;  and  to  human  power  they  opposed  the  Divine  omnipotence, 
and  boasted  of  the  miracles  by  which  Heaven  had  declared  itself  in  their 
favour.  When  they  perceived  that  the  strongest  arguments  and  the  most 
respectable  authorities  were  insufficient  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  their 
adversaries,  they  endeavoured  by  their  religious  exploits,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  piety  and  learning,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
pontiffs,  and  strengthen  their  interests  with  the  people.  Hence  they 
declared  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  church ;  formed  new  strata- 
gems to  ensnare  and  ruin  the  Protestants ;  took  extraordinary  pains  in 
instructing  the  youth  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  drew  up  a  variety  of 
useftil,  accurate,  and  elegant  abridgments,  containing  the  elements  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  learned  languages ;  published  a  multitude  of  treatises  on 
practical  religion  and  morality,  whose  persuasive  eloquence  charmed  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men ;  introduced  and  cultivated  an  easy,  correct,  and 
agreeable  manner  of  writing ;  and  gave  accurate  and  learned  interpretations 
of  several  ancient  authors.  To  all  these  various  kinds  of  merit,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  real  and  solid,  they  added  others  that  were  at  least 
visionary  and  chimerical ;  for  they  endeavoured  to  persuade,  and  did  in 
effect  persuade  many,  that  the  Supreme  Being  interposed  particularly  in 
support  of  their  cause,  and,  by  prodigies  and  miracles  of  a  stupendous  kind, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
remove  all  doubt  and  triumph  over  all  opposition.'     All  this  rendered  the 


'  It  it  well  known  that  the  Jansenists  or 
Augustinians  have  long  pretended  to  confirm 
their  doctrine  hy  miracles ;  and  they  even  ac- 
knowledge that  these  miracles  have  sometimes 
saved  them,  when  their  atiairs  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  desperate  situation.  See  M(;rooires 
de  Port-Rojal,  tom.  i.  p.  256;  torn.  ii.  p.  107. 
The  first  time  we  hear  mention  made  of  these 
miracles  is  in  1656,  and  the  following  years, 
when  a  pretended  thorn  of  that  derisive  crown 
that  was  put  upon  our  Saviours  head  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  is  reported  to  have  performed 
several  marvellous  cures  in  the  convent  of  Port- 
Royal.  See  the  Rocueil  de  pi  usieurs  Pieces  pour 
servir  k  THistoire  de  Port-Royal,  p.  228, 448; 
Fontaine,  M^moircs  pour  servir  k  I'Histotre  de 
Port- Royal,  tom.  ii.  p.  131.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  other  prodigies  in  the  year  1661  : — 
Vies  des  Religieuses  de  Port-Royal,  tom.  i. 
p.  192,  and  in  the  year  1664,  M^moires  de 
Port-Royal,  tom.  iii.  p.  252.  The  fame  of 
these  miracles  was  very  great  during  the  last 
century,  and  proved  singularly  advantageous 


to  the  cause  of  the  Jansenists,  but  they  are 
now  fallen,  even  in  France,  into  oblivion  and 
discredit.  The  Jansenists,  therefore,  of  the 
present  age,  being  pressed  by  their  adversaries, 
wefe  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  prodi- 
gies, as  the  credit  of  the  old  ones  was  entirely 
worn  out;  and  they  seemed  indeed  to  have 
had  miracles  at  command,  by  the  considerable 
nuutber  they  pretended  to  perform.  Thus  (if 
we  are  credulous  enough  to  believe  the  re- 
ports) in  the  year  1725,  a  woman,  whose 
name  was  La  Fosse,  was  suddenly  cured  of  a 
bloody  flux,  by  imploring  the  aid  of  the  host, 
when  it  was  carried  one  day  by  a  Jansenist 
priest.  About  two  years  aher  this,  we  are 
told,  that  the  tomb  of  Gerhard  Rousse,  a 
canon  of  Avignon,  was  honoured  with  miracles 
of  a  stupendous  kind;  and,  finally,  we  are 
informed,  that  the  same  honour  was  conferred, 
in  the  year  1731,  on  the  bones  of  the  Abb^ 
de  Paris,  which  were  interred  at  St.  Medard, 
where  innumerable  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  wrought.     This  last  story  has  given  rise 
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Jansenists  extremely  popular,  and  held  the  victory  of  the  Jesuits  for  some 
time  dubious ;  nay,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  former  would  have 
triumphed,  had  not  the  cause  of  the  latter  been  the  cause  of  the  papacy, 
and  had  not  the  stability  and  grandeur  of  the  Romish  church  depended  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  success  of  their  religious  maxims. 
Five  propotitioiM  XLIII.  It  appears  from  several  circumstances,  that  Ur- 
condifmnedby  ^^^  VIII.,  and  after  him  Innocent  X.,  were  really  bent  on 
Innocent  X.  appeasing  these  dangerous  tumults,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  popes  in  former  times  had  prudently  suppressed  the  controversies  ex- 
cited by  Baius  and  the  Dominicans.  But  the  vivacity,  inconstancy,  and 
restless  spirit  of  the  French  Doctors  threw  all  into  confusion,  arid  discon- 
certed the  measures  of  the  pontiffs.  The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Augustin  selected  five  propositions  out  of  the  work  of  Jansenius  already 
mentioned,  which  appeared  to  them  the  most  erroneous  in  their  nature,  and 
the  most  pernicious  in  their  tendency  ;  and  being  set  on  by  the  instigation, 
and  seconded  by  the  infiuence  of  the  Jesuits,  employed  their  most  zealous 
endeavours  and  their  most  importunate  entreaties,  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  have  these  propositions  condemned.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  part  of 
the  Gallican  clergy  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  this  condemnation ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  they  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  entreat  Innocent  X. 
to  suspend  his  final  decision,  until  the  true  sense  of  these  propositions  was 
deliberately  examined,  since  the  ambiguity  of  style,  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  rendered  them  susceptible  of  a  false  interpretation.  But  these 
entreaties  were  ineffectual :  the  interest  and  importunities  of  the  Jesuits  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  pontiff,  without  examining  the  merits  of  the  cause  with  a 
suitable  degree  of  impartiality  and  attention,  condemned,  by  a  public  bull, 
on  the  31st  of  May  1653,  the  propositions  of  Jansenius.  These  proposi- 
tions contained  the  following  doctrines : 

1.  "  That  there  are  divine  precepts  which  good  men,  notwithstanding 
their  desire  to  observe  them,  are,  nevertheless,  absolutely  unable  to  obey ; 
nor  has  God  given  them  that  measure  of  grace  that  is  essentially  necessary 
to  render  them  capable  of  such  obedience : 

2.  "  That  no  person,  in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  grace,  when  it  operates  upon  the  mind  : 

3.  '*  That,   in  order  to  render  human  actions  meritorious,  it  is   not 


to  the.^varmott  contests  between  the  super- 
stitious or  cnfVy  Jansenists,  and  their  adrer- 
saries  in  all  communions.  Besides  all  this, 
Quesnel,  Levier,  Dessngius,  and  Toumus, 
the  great  ornaments  of  Jansenism,  are  said  to 
have  furnished  extraordinary  succours  on  se- 
veral occasions  to  sick  and  infirm  persons, 
who  testified  a  livelj  confidence  in  their 
prayers  and  merits.  See  a  fiunous  Jansenist 
book  composed  in  answer  to  the  bull  Unigeni- 
tus,  and  entitled,  J^sus  Christ  sous  PAnath^me 
et  sons  rExcommunication,  art.  zvii.  p.  61; 
xviii.  p.  66,  edit.  Utrecht.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  a  great  part  of  the  Jansenists  de- 
fend these  miracles  from  principle,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  persuasion  of  their  truth 
and  reality;  for  that  party  abounds  with 
persons  whose  piety  is  blended  with  a  most 
superstitipns  credulity,  who  look  upon  their 
religious  systom  as  celestial  truth,  and  their 
cause  as  the  immediate  cause  of  HeaTcn,  and 
who  are  consequently  disposed  to  think  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  neglected  by  the  Deity,  or 


left  without  extraordinary  marks  of  his  approba- 
tion and  supporting  presence.  It  is,  however, 
amazing,  nay  almost  incredible,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  more  judicious  defenders  of  this 
cause,  those  eminent  Jansenists,  whoso  saga- 
city, learning,  uid  good  sense,  discover  them- 
selves so  abundantly  in  odier  matters,  do  not 
consider  that  the  powers  of  nature,  the  efficacy 
of  proper  remedies,  or  the  efforts  of  imagina- 
tion, pfoduee  many  important  changes  and 
efifects,  which  imposture,  or  a  blind  attachment 
to  some  particular  cause,  leads  many  to  attri- 
bute to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Deity.  We  can  easily  account  for  the  delusions 
of  weak  enthusiasts,  or  the  tricks  of  egregious 
impostors:  but  when  we  see  men  of  piety  and 
judgment  appearing  in  defence  of  such  miracles 
as  those  now  under  consideration,  we  must 
conclude  that  they  look  upon  fraud  as  lawful 
in  the  support  of  a  good  cause,  and  make  no 
scruple  of  deceiving  the  people  when  ihej  pro- 
pose, by  this  delusion,  to  confirm  and  propih 
gate  what  ibey  take  to  be  the  truth. 
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requisite  that  they  be  exempt  from  necessity,  but  only  that  they  be  free 
frt>m  constraint :  * 

4.  '*  That  the  Semi-pelagians  err  grievously  in  maintaining,  that  the 
human  will  b  endowed  with  the  power  of  either  receiving  or  resisting  the 
aids  and  influences  of  preventing  grace  : 

5.  '*  That  whosoever  affirms,  that  Jesus  Christ  made  expiation,  by  his 
sufferings  and  death,  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  is  a  Semi-pelagian." 

Of  these  propositions  the  pontiff  declared  the  first  four  only  here- 
tical ;  but  he  pronounced  the  fifth  rash,  impious,  and  injurious  to  the 
Supreme  Being.^ 

Alexander  VIII.  XLIY.  This  Sentence  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge 
against  JaLe-  '^^  indeed  painful  to  the  Jansenists,  and  of  consequence 
nlui.  highly  agreeable  to  their  adversaries.     It  did  not  however 

either  drive  the  former  to  despair,  or  satisfy  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  their 
desires ;  for  while  the  doctrine  was  condemned,  the  man  escaped.  Jan- 
senius  was  not  named  in  the  bull,  nor  did  the  pontiff  even  declare  that  the 
five  propositions  were  maintained  in  the  book  entitled  Augustinus,  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  condemned  them.  Hence  the  disciples  of  Augustin 
and  Jansenius  defended  themselves  by  a  distinction  invented  by  the  inge- 
nious and  subtle  Anthony  Amaud,  in  consequence  of  which  they  con- 
sidered separately  in  this  controversy  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  the  matter 
of  fact ;  Uiat  is  to  say,  they  acknowledged  themselves  bound  to  believe, 
that  the  five  propositions  above  mentioned  were  justly  condemned  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  ;>  but  they  maintained,  that  the  pope  had  not  declared,  and 
consequently  that  they  were  not  bound  to  believe,  that  these  propositions 
were  to  be  found  in  Jansenius'  book,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been 
condemned  J  They  did  not  however  enjoy  long  the  benefit  of  this  artful 
distinction.  The  restless  and  invincible  hatred  of  their  enemies  pursued 
them  in  every  quarter  where  they  looked  for  protection  or  repose ;  and 
at  length  engaged  Alexander  VII.,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  to  declare  by 
a  solemn  bull,  issued  out  in  the  year  1656,  that  the  five  propositions,  that 
had  been  condemned,  were  the  tenets  of  Jansenius,  and  were  contained  in 
his  book.  The  pontiff  did  not  stop  here ;  but  to  this  flagrant  instance  of 
imprudence  added  another  still  more  shocking;  for,  in  the  year  1665,  he 
sent  into  France  the  form  of  declaration,  that  was  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
those  who  aspired  after  any  preferment  in  the  church,  and  in  which  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  five  propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Jan- 
senius, in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned  by  the  church.^ 
This  declaration,  whose  imexampled  temerity  and  contentious  tendency 
appeared  in  the  most  odious  colours,  not  only  to  the  Jansenists,  but  also  to 
the  wiser  part  of  the  French  nation,  produced  the  most  deplorable  divisions 
and  tumults.  It  was  immediately  opposed  with  vigour  by  the  Jansenists, 
who  maintained  that  in  matters  of  fact  the  pope  was  infallible,  especially 
when  his  decisions  were  merely  personal,  and  not  comSrmed  by  a  general 


'  Augustin,  Leibnitz,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  modem  pbilosophert,  who  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  consider  this  neoea- 
•itjr  in  moral  actions  as  consistent  with  true 
lilMitj,  because  it  is  consistent  with  spontsr 
neitj  and  choice.  According  to  them,  constraint 
alone  and  external  force  destroy  merit  and 
iranutation. 

^  This  bull  is  still  extant  in  the  Bullarium 
Romannm,  tom.  ▼{.  p.  456.  It  has  also  been 
published,  together  with  aeveral  other  pieces 
relating  to  this  controversy,  by  Du  PIcssis 


D^Ai^gentre,  in  his  Collectio  judiciorum  de 
noTis  Erroribus,  tom.  iii.  p.  2,  261. 

^  K^  This  is  what  our  author  calls  the 
questio  de  &cto. 

J  This  is  the  questio  de  facto. 

^  This  bull,  together  with  seyera^  other 
pieces,  is  aho  published  by  Du  Plessis 
D*Aigentie,  in  his  Collectio  judiciorum 
de  novis  Erroribus,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  281, 
288,  306. — See  the  form  of  Alexander*8  de- 
claration, with  the  Mandate  of  Louis  XIV. 
ibid.  p.  314. 
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council ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  it  was  neither  obligatory  nor  necessary 
to  subscribe  this  papal  declaration,  which  had  only  a  matter  of  £act  for  its 
object.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  audaciously  asserted,  even  openly, 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Gallican  church,  that  faitii  and 
confidence  in  the  papal  decisions  relating  to  matter  of  fact,  had  no  less  the 
characters  of  a  well-grounded  and  divine  faith,  than  when  these  decisions 
related  merely  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  opinion.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  Jansenists  were  by  no  means  so  resolute 
and  intrepid  as  those  above  mentioned.  Some  of  them  declared,  that  they 
would  neither  subscribe  nor  reject  the  Form  in  question,  but  show  their 
veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  pope,  by  observing  a  profound  silence 
on  that  subject.  Others  professed  themselves  ready  to  subscribe  it,  not 
indeed  without  exception  and  reserve,  but  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
explain,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  the  sense  in  which  they  understood 
it,  or  the  distinctions  and  limitations  with  which  they  were  willing  to 
adopt  it.  Others  employed  a  variety  of  methods  and  stratagems  to  elude  the 
force  of  this  tyrannical  declaration.^  But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  violent  demands  of  the  Jesuits ;  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  Jansenists  could  appease  their  fury.  Such,  therefore,  among 
the  latter,  as  made  the  least  opposition  to  the  declaration  in  question, 
were  cast  into  prison,or  sent  into  exile,  or  involved  in  some  other  species 
of  persecution  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  severity  was  a  consequence 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  influence  in  cabinet  councils. 
The  persecution  it  XL  V.  The  lenity  or  prudence  of  Clement  IX.  suspended, 
suspended  under  for  a  while,  the  calamities  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  their 
o^cieraent*  IX.  liberty  and  their  fortunes  to  their  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of 
—suKpension      Auffustin,  and  gave  them  both  time  to  breathe,  and  reason 

commonly  called  »  i.i^-i  f«i.i  i-iV  ,. 

the  Peace  of        to  hope  for  better  days.     This  change,  which  happened  m 
Clement.  ^j^^  ^^^^  1669,  was  Occasioned  by  the  fortitude  and  resolu- 

tion of  the  bishops  of  Angers,  Beauvais,  Pamiers,  and  Alet,  who  obsti- 
nately and  gloriously  refused  to  subscribe,  without  the  proper  explications 
and  distinctions,  the  oath  or  declaration  that  had  produced  such  troubles 
and  divisions  in  the  church.  They  did  not  indeed  stand  alone  in  the 
breach ;  for  when  the  court  of  Rome  began  to  menace  and  level  its 
thunder  at  their  heads,  nineteen  bishops  more  arose,  with  a  noble  intre- 
pidity, and  adopted  their  cause,  in  solemn  remonstrances  addressed  both  to 
the  king  of  France  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  These  resolute  protesters  were 
joined  by  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  duchess  of  Longueville,  a  heroine 
of  the  first  rank  both  in  birth  and  magnanimity,  who  having  renounced 
the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  the  world,  which  had  long  employed  her  most 
serious  thoughts,  espoused  with  a  devout  ardour  the  doctrines  and  cause 
of  the  Jansenists,  and  most  earnestly  implored  the  clemency  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  their  behalf.  Moved  by  these  entreaties,  and  also  by  other 
arguments  and  considerations  of  like  moment,  Clement  IX.  became  so 
indulgent  as  to  accept  of  a  conditional  subscription  to  the  famous  declara- 
tion, and  to  permit  doctors  of  scrupulous  consciences  to  sign  it  according 
to  the  mental  ititerpretation  they  thought  proper  to  give  it.  This  instance 
of  papal  condescension  and  lenity  was  no  sooner  made  public  than  the 
Jansenists  began  to  come  forth  from  their  lurking  places,  to  return  from 
their  voluntary  exile,  and  to  enjoy  their  former  tranquillity  and  freedom^ 
being  exempt  from  all  uneasy  apprehension  of  any  farther  persecution. 
This  remarkable  event  is  commonly  called  the  Peace  of  Clement  IX., 

1  Sc«  Da  Mas,  Hittoire  dei  Cinq  Propoutions,  p.   158 ;  Gerberon,  Hietotre  O^n^nle  da 
Janwnisme,  p.  ii.  p.  516. 
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its  duration,  neverdieless,  was  but  transitory."*     It  was  violated  in  the 
year  1676,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Lewis  XIV.,  who  declared, 
in  a  public  edict,  that  it  had  been  only  granted  for  a  time,  out  of  a  conde- 
scending indulgence  to  the  tender  and  scrupulous  consciences  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons ;  but  it  was  totally  abolished  after  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Longueville,  which  happened  in  the  year  1679,  and  deprived 
the  Jansenists  of  their  principal  support.     From*  that  time  their  calamities 
were  renewed,  and  they  were  pursued  with  the  same  malignity  and  rage 
that  they  had  before  experienced.     Some  of  them  avoided  the  rising  storm 
by  a  voluntary  exile;  others  sustained  it  with  invincible  fortitude  and 
constancy  of  mind  ;  others  turned  aside  its  fbry,  and  escaped  its  violence 
as  well  as  they  could,  by  dexterity  and  prudence.    Anthony  Amaud,  who 
was  the  head  and  leader  of  the  party,  fled  into  Holland,  in  the  year  1679  ;** 
and  in  this  retreat  he  not  only  escaped  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  but  had  it 
in  his  power  to  hurt  them  considerably,  and  actually  made  the  Jesuits  feel 
the  weight  of  his  talents  and  the  extent  of  his  influence.     For  the  admir- 
able eloquence  and  sagacity  of  this  great  man  gave  him  such  an  ascendant 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  churches  there  embraced 
his  opinions,  and  adopted  his  cause ;  the  Romish  congregations  in  Holland, 
also,  were  by  his  influence,  and  the  ministry  of  his  intimate  friends  and 
adherents,  John  Neercassel  and  Peter  Coddeus,  bishops  of  Castorie  and 
Sebasto,^  entirely  gained  over  to  the  Jansenist  party.     These  latter  still 
persevere  with  the  utmost  sted&stness  in  the  prindples  of  Jansenism  ;  and, 
secured  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  government,  defy  the  threats 
and  hold  in  derision  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.' 
The  auttera  pi^ty        XLVI.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  their  embracing  the 
ofthe  janMDisu.  doctrine  of  Augustiue  concerning  divine  grace,  (a  doctrine 
which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  with  that  of  the  Calvinists,)  that  the 
Jansenists  have  incurred  the  displeasure  and  resentment  of  the  Jestuts. 


*  The  tnanctiom  relstang  to  this  eTent, 
which  were  carried  on  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  IX.,  are  circnmstantially  related  by 
Cardinal  Ro«p{glio8i,  in  hie  Commentarii, 
which  Da  Plessit  D*Ar<gentre  has  subjoined  to 
liis  Blementa  Theologica,  published  in  8vo,  at 
Piiris,in  the  jear  1716.  See  also  this  last 
mentioned  anther's  Collectio  Judiciomm  de 
Novis  Erroribus,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  836,  in 
which  the  letters  of  Clement  IX.  are  inserted. 
Two  Jansenists  have  mitten  the  History  of 
the  Clementine  Peace.  Varet,  vicar  to  the 
archbishop  of  Sens,  in  an  anonymous  work, 
entitled,  R^ation  do  ce  qni  s'est  pas8<$  dans 
Tafbire  de  la  Paiz  de  TEglise  sous  le  Pape 
Clement  TX. ;  and  Quesnel,  in  an  anonymous 
production,  also  entitled,  La  Paix  de  Clement 
IX.  on  Demonstration  6e»  deux  Faussettes 
capitales  avano^es  dans  THistoire  des  Cinq 
Propontions  con  tie  la  Foi  des  Disciples  de  St. 
Angustin.  That  Yaret  was  the  author  of  the 
former  is  asserted  in  the  Catechisme  His- 
toriqne  sur  les  Contestations  de  I'E^lise,  torn.  i. 
p.  352;  and  that  the  letter  came  from  the 
pen  of  Quesnel,  we  learn  from  the  writer  of 
Biblioth^que  Janseniste,  p.  314.  There  was 
another  accurate  and  interesting  account  of 
this  transaction  published,  in  the  year  1706, 
in  two  volumes  8 vo,  under  the  following  title: 
Relation  de  ce  qui  s*est  pass^  dans  raflUre  de 
VOL.  II, 


la  Pais  de  TEgliae  sons  la  Pape  Clement  IX. 
avec  les  Lettres,  Actes,  M^moires,  et  autres 
pieces  qni  y  out  rapport.  Tlio  important  ser^ 
vicet  that  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  ren- 
dered the  Jansenists  in  this  affair  are  related 
with  (^eganee  and  spirit  by  Yillefort,  in  his 
Vie  d*  Anne  Oenevi^ve  de  Bourbon,  Duchesse 
de  Longueville,  tom.  ii.  livr.  vi.  p.  89,  of 
the  edition  of  Amsterdam,  (1739,)  which  it 
more  complete  and  ample  than  the  edition  of 
Paris. 

"  For  an  account  of  this  great  man,  «ee 
Bayle*s  Dictionary,  vol.  i.,  at  the  article,  An- 
thony Amaud ;  as  also  Histoire  abr^^e  de  la 
vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  M.  Amaud,  published 
at  Cologne,  in  8vo.  Tbe  change  introduced 
into  the  Romish  churches  in  Holland  is  not 
mentioned  by  Lafitau,  Vie  de  Clement  XI., 
tom.  i.  p.  123.  For  an  account  of  Coddeus 
Neercassel,  and  Varet,  and  the  other  patrors 
of  Jansenism  among  the  t^uteh,  see  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Livres  Jansenistcs,  tom.  i.  p.  21, 
48,  353 :  tom.  ii.  p.  406 ;  tom.  iv.  p.  119. 

^  Bishops  in  partibus  infidolium. 

P  G^  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
notwithstanding  the  ascendant  the  Jansenists 
have  in  Holland,  the  Jesuits,  for  some  time 
past,  have  by  artifice  and  disguise  got  a  con- 
siderable fooling  among  the  Romish  churches 
that  are  tolerated  by  tlie  republic. 

A  A 
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They  are  charged  with  many  other  circumstances,  which  appear  intolerable 
to  the  warm  votaries  of  the  church  of  Rome.     And,  indeed,  it  is  certain 
that  the  various  controversies  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  were 
excited  in  that  church  principally  by  the  Jansenists,  and  have  been  propa- 
gated and  handed  down  by  them,  even  to  our  times,  in  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude of  their  books  published  both  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands.^ 
But  that  which  offends  most  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other  creatures  of  the 
pontiff,  is  the  austerity  of  this  party,  and  the  severity  that  reigns  in  their 
system  of  moral  discipline  and  practical  religion.     For  the  Jansenists  cry 
out  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  complain  that 
neither  its  doctrines  nor  morals  retain  any  traces  of  their  former  purity. 
They  reproach  the  clergy  with  a  universal  depravation  of  sentiments  and 
manners,  and  an  entire  foi^etfulness  of  the  dignity  of  their  character,  and 
the  duties  of  their  vocation.     They  censure   the  licentiousness  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  reforming  their  discipline 
according  to  the  rules  of  sanctity,  abstinence,  and  self-denial,  that  were 
originally  prescribed  by  their  respective  founders.     They  maintain  also, 
that  the  people  ought  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  public  Liturgies  should  be  offered  to  their  perusal  in  their  mother 
tongue ;  and,  finally,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment 
to  persuade  all  Christians  that  true  piety  does  not  consist  in  the  observance 
of  pompous  rites,  or  in  the  performance  of  external  acts  of  devotion,  but  in 
inward  holiness  and  divine  love. 

These  sentiments  of  the  Jansenists,  on  a  general  view,  seemed  just  and 
rational,  and  suitable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity ;  but  when 
we  examine  the  particular  branches  into  which  they  extend  these  general 
principles,  the  consequences  they  deduce  from  them,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  apply  them,  in  their  rules  of  discipline  and  practice,  we  shall 
find  that  the  piety  of  this  famous  party  is  deeply  tinged  both  with  super- 
stition and  fanaticism ;  that  it  more  especially  fayours  the  harsh  and 
enthusiastical  opinion  of  the  Mystics ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  the  Jan- 
senists are  not  undeservedly  branded  by  their  adversaries  with  the  deno- 
mination of  Rigorists,.'     This  denomination  they  merited  in  a  peculiar 


4  See  Hilt.  Eccles.  Robi.  Skc.  ztI.  wet 
zzxi. 

'  They  who  desire  to  form  a  jnst  notion  of 
the  dismal  piety  of  the  Jansenists,  (which  car- 
ries the  unseemly  fieatures  of  that  gloomy 
devotion  that  was  formerly  practised  by  fani^ 
tical  hermits  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  Libya, 
and  Egypt,  but  is  entirely  foreign  from  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  the  amiable  spirit  of 
Christianity,)  have  only  to  peruse  the  epistles 
and  other  writings  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Cyrsn, 
who  is  the  great  oracle  of  the  party.  This 
abbot  was  a  well-meaning  man ;  and  his  piety, 
such  as  it  was,  carried  in  it  the  marks  of  sin- 
cerity and  fervour  4  be  was  also  superior,  per- 
haps as  a  pastor,  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctors;  and  his  learning, 
more  especially  his  knowledge  of  religious 
antiquity,  was  very  considerable ;  but  to  pro- 
pose this  man  as  a  complete  and  perfect  model 
of  genuine  piety,  and  as  a  most  accurate  and 
accomplished  teacher  of  Christian  virtue,  is 
an  absurdity  peculiar  to  the  Jansenists,  and 
can  be  adopted  by  no  person  who  knows  what 


genuine  piety  and  Christian  virtue  are.     That 
we  'may  not  seem  to  detract  rashly,  and  with- 
out reason,  from  the  merit  of  this  eminent 
num,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  confirm  what 
we  have  said  by  some  instances.     This  ^>od 
abbot,  having  undertaken   to   vanquish  the 
heretics  (t.  e.  the  Protestants)  in  a  prolix  and 
extensive  work,  was  obliged   to  read,  or. at 
least  to  look  into  the  various  writings  pub- 
lished by  that  impious  tribe,  and  this  he  did 
in  company  with  his  nephew  Martin  de  Barcos, 
who  resembled  him  entirely  in  his  sentiments 
and  manners.     But  before  he  would  venture 
to  open  a  book  composed  by  a  Protestant,  he 
constantly  marked  it  with   the  sign  of  the 
cross,  to  expel  the  evil  spirit   What  weakness 
and  superstition  did  this  ridiculous  proceeding 
discover !  for  the  good  man  was  persuaded  that 
Satan  had  fixed  his  reaidenee  in  the  books 
of  the  Protestants ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
•deteimine  where  he  imagined  the  wicked  spirit 
lay,  whether  in  the  paper,  in  the  letters,  be- 
tween the  leaves,  or  in  the  doctrines  of  these 
infernal  productions.    Lei  us  see  the  acconnt 
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manner,  by  their  doctrine  concerning  Repentance  and  Penance,  whose 
tendency,  considered  both  in  a  dvU  and  religious  point  of  view,  is  sin- 
gularly pernicious.  For  they  make  repei^tance  consist  chiefly  in  those 
voluntary  sufferings,  which  the  transgressor  inflicts  upon  himself,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  his  crimes,  and  the  degree  of  his  guilt.  As  their 
notions  of  the  extent  of  man's  original  corruption  are  gready  exaggerated, 
they  prescribe  remedies  to  it  that  are  of  the  same  nature.  They  look 
upon  Christians  as  bound  to  expiate  this  original  guilt  by  acts  of  mortifi- 
cation performed  in  solitude  and  silence,  by  torturing  and  macerating  their 
bodies,  by  painful  labour,  excessive  abstinence,  continual  prayer  and  con- 
templation ;  and  they  hold  every  person  obliged  to  increase  these  voluntary 
pains  and  sufferings,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  corruption  they  have 
derived  from  nature,  or  contracted  by  a  vicious  and  licentious  course  of 


that  is  given  of  ibis  matter  bj  Lancelot,  in 
his  Mi^moires  toackant  la  vie  de  M.  TAbW  do 
S.  Cjnn,  torn.  i.  p.  226.  His  words  are  as 
follows :  ^  11  lisoit  <oes  livres  arec  tant  de 
pi^t^,  qu*en  Ics  pranant  il  los  -ezorcisoit  ton- 
jours  en  faisant  le  signe  de  la  croix  dessus,  ne 
doutant  point  que  le  di^mon  n*j  r^sidoit  actu- 
ellemenL**  His  attachment  to  Augustin  was 
so  excessive,  that  he  looked  upon  as  sacred 
and  divine  even  those  opinions  of  that  great 
man,  which  the  wiser  part  of  the  Romish  doc- 
tors had  rejected  as  erroneous  and  highly  dan- 
gerous. Such,  among  others,  was  that  ex- 
travagant and  pernicious  tenet,  that  the  saints 
an  the  only  lawful  proprietors  of  the  world ; 
and  that  the  wicked  have  no  right,  bj  the 
divine  law,  to  those  things  which  they  possess 
justly,  in  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  hu- 
man law.  To  this  purpose  is  the  following 
assertion  of  our  abbot,  as  we  find  it  in  Fon* 
tsiBe*s  H^moires  pour  servir  k  THistoira  de 
PortrRoyal,  torn.  i.  p.  201 :  "  J^ns  Christ 
n*est  encore  entr^  dans  la  posseauon  de  son 
royaume  temporal,  et  des  biens  du  moode  qui 
Itti  appartiennent,  que  par  cette  petite  portion 
qu*on  tient-dans  r£gUse  par  les  benefices  des 
ses  clerca,  qui  ne  sent  que  les  fermiers  et  les 
d^positaires  de  J^sus  Christ."  If,  therefore, 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  this  visionary  man, 
the  golden  sge  is  approaching,  when  Jesus 
Christ,  having  pulled  down  the  mighty  firom 
their  seata,attd  dethroned  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  earth,  shall  reduce  the  whole  world  un- 
der his  sole  dominion,  and  give  it  over  to  the 
government  of  priests  and  monks,  who  are  the 
princes  of  his  church.  After  we  have  seen  such 
sentiments  as  these  maintained  by  their  oracle 
and  chief,  it  is  but  natural  to  be  surprised 
when  we  hear  the  Jansenists  boasting  of  their 
Eeal  in  defending  sovereign  states,  and  in 
general  the  ciril  rights  of  mankind,  against 
the  stratagems  and  usurpations  of  the  Roman 
pondfis. 

The  notions  of  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran  con- 
cerning prayer,  which  breathe  the  fimatical 
^rit  of  mysticism,  will  further  confirm  what 
we  have  ssid  of  his  propensity  to  enthusiasm. 
It  is,  for  example,  a  finvourito  maxim  with 
him,  that  the  Christian  who  prays,  ought  never 
to  recollect  the  good  things  he  stands  in  need 


of,  in  order  to  ask  them  of  God,  since  true 
prayer  does  not  consist  in  distinct  notions  and 
clear  ideas  of  what  we  are  doing  in  that  so- 
lemn act,  but  in  a  certain  blind  impulse  of 
divine  love.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  the 
abbot* s  seatiments  on  this  head,  by  Lancelot, 
in  his  M^moircs  touchant  la  vie  de  l*Abb^  de 
S.  Cyran,  tom.  ii.  p,  44:—"  II  ne  croyoit  pas 
(says  that  author)  que  Ton  pAt  fure  quelqno 
effort  pour  s^appliqucr  k  quelqne  point,  ou  k 
quelque  pens^  particuli^re — parce  que  la  v^ 
ritable  pri^re  est  plutdt  un  attrait  de  son 
amour,  qui  emporto  notre  cosnr  vers  lui,  et 
nous  enltfve  comme  hors  de  nons-mdmea,  et 
non  pas  une  occupation  de  notre  esprit,  qui  se 
remplisae  de  Tid^e  de  quelque  objet  quoique 
divin.**  According  to  this  hypothesis,  ihe 
man  pnys  best  who  neither  tiiinks  nor  asks 
in  that  act  of  devotion.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
very  extraordinary  account  of  the  matter,  and 
contains  an  idea  of  prayer  which  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unknown  to  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles ;  for  the  former  has  commanded  us  to  ad- 
dress our  prayers  to  God  in  a  set  form  of 
words ;  and  the  latter  frequently  tells  us  the 
subject  of  their  petitions  and  supplications. 

But  of  all  the  errors  of  this  areh-Jansenist, 
none  was  so  pernicious  as  the  fanatical  notion 
he  entertained  of  his  being  the  residence  of 
tlie  Deity,  the  instrument  of  the  Godhead,  by 
which  the  divine  nature  itself  essentially  ope- 
rated. It  was  in  consequence  of  this  danger- 
ous principle,  that  he  recommends  it  as  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all  pious  men  to  follow, 
withont  consulting  their  judgment  or  any 
other  guide,  the  first  motions  and  impulses  of 
their  minds,  as  the  dictates  of  heaven.  And, 
indeed,  the  Jansenists  in  general  are  inti- 
mately persuaded  that  God  operates  immedi- 
ately upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  com- 
posed, or  rather  suppressed,  all  the  motions  of 
the  understanding,  and  of  the  will,  and  that 
to  such  he  declares  from  above  his  intentions 
and  commands;  since  whatever  thoughts, 
designs,  or  inclinations  arise  within  them,  in 
this  calm  state  of  tranquillity  and  silence,  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  direct  suggestions  and 
oracles  of  the  dirine  wisdom.  See,  for  a 
further  account  of  this  pestilential  doctrine, 
M^moires  de  Port-Royal,  tom.  lit  p.  246, 
A  a2 
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life.  Nay,  they  cany  these  austerities  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  they  do  not 
scruple  to  call  those  holy  self-tormentors,  who  have  gradually  put  an  end 
to  their  days  by  excessive  abstinence  or  labour,  the  sacred  victims  of 
repentance,  that  have  been  consumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  fantastical  language,  they  go  still  farther,  and  super- 
stitiously  maintain,  that  the  conduct  of  these  self-murderers  is  peculiarly 
meritorious  in  the  eye  of  heaven ;  and  that  their  suficrings,  macerations, 
and  labours  appease  the  anger  of  the  Deity,  and  not  only  contribute  to 
their  own  felicity,  but  draw  down  abundant  blessings  upon  their  friends 
and  upon  the  church.  We  might  confirm  this  account  by  various  examples, 
and  more  especiaUy  by  that  of  the  famous  Abbe  De  Paris,  the  great 
wonder-worker  of  the  Jansenists,  who  put  himself  to  a  most  painful  death, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  an  incensed  God  ;*  such  was  the  picture 
he  had  formed  of  the  best  of  Beings  in  his  disordered  &ncy. 
The  convent  of  XL VII.  A  Striking  example  of  this  austere,  forbidding, 

Port-Royal.  and  extravagant  species  of  devotion,  was  exhibited  in  that 
eelebrafed  fbmale  convent  called  Fort-Royal  in  the  Fields,  which  was 
situated  in*  a  retired,  deep,  and  gloomy  vale,  not  far  from  Paris.  The  in- 
spection and  government  of  this  austere  society  was  given  by  Henry  IV., 
about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  to  Jacqueline,  daughter  of  An- 
thony Amaud,'  who,  after  her  conversion,  assumed  the  name  of  Marie 
Angelique  de  la  St.  Madelaine.  This  lady  had  at  first  led  a  very  disso- 
lute life,™  which  was  the  general  case  of  the  cloistered  fair  in  France  about 
this  period;  but  a  remarkable  change  happened  in  her  sentiments  and 
manners  in  the  year  1609,  when  she  resolved  no  more  to  live  like  a  nun, 
but  to  consecrate  her  fnture  days  to  deep  devotion  and  penitential  exer- 
cises. This  holy  resolution  was  strengthened  by  her  acquaintance  with 
the  famous  Francois  de  Sales  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran.  The  last  of 
these  pious  connexions  she  formed  in  the  year  1623,  and  modelled  both 
her  own  conduct  and  the  manners  of  her  convent  after  the  doctrine  and 
example  of  these  devout  men.  Hence  it  happened  that,  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  century,  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  admiration  of  the  Jansenists,  and  the  attention  of 
Europe.  The  holy  virgins  of  this  famous  society  observed,  with  the 
utmost  rigour  and  exactness,  that  ancient  rule  of  the  Cistercians,  which 
had  been  almost  every  where  abrogated  on  account  of  its  excessive  and 
intolerable  austerity;  nay,  they  even  went  beyond  its  most  cruel  demands.^ 


*  See  MorinoB,  Com.  de  Poenitentta,  Pnef. 
p.  3,  in  which  there  it  a  t«cit  censure  of  the 
penance  of  the  Jansenists.  See,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  M^moires  de  Port-Royal,  p.  483. 
The  Jansenists,  among  all  the  meritorious  ac- 
tions of  the  abbot  of  St.  Cynm,  find  none 
more  worthy  of  admiration  and  a|^lause  than 
his  restoring  from  oblirion  the  true  system  of 
penitential  discipline ;  and  they  consider  him 
ts  the  second  author  or  parent  of  the  doctrine 
of  penance.  See  M^moires  de  Port-Royal, 
torn.  iii.  p.  445,  504.*  This  very  doctrine, 
however,  of  pcminoe,  was  one  of  the  principal 
feasons  of  his  being  committed  to  prison  by 
the  order  of  cardinid  Richelieu.  Ibid.  tom.  i. 
p.  233,  452. 

*  An  eminent  lawyer,  and  &ther  to  the  fa- 
mous Amaud,  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne. 

"  93^  The  disM>Iute  life  imputed  to  this 
abbess  by  Dr.  Motheim  is  an  egregious  mis- 


take, which  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  his 
misunderstanding  a  passage  in  Baylors  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  i.  p.  338,  note  F,  fourth  edition, 
in  French. 

^  There  is  a  prodigious  multitude  of  books 
still  extant,  in  which  the  rise,  progress,  laws, 
and  sanctity  of  this  fiimous  convent  are  de- 
scribed and  extolled  by  eminent  Jansenists, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  deplore  its  fate  in  the 
most  doleful  strains.  Of  this  multitude  ws 
shall  mention  those  only  which  are  easy  to  be 
acquired,  and  which  contain  the  most  modern 
and  circumstantial  accounts  of  that  celebrated 
establishment.  The  Benedictines  of  St. 
Maur  have  given  an  exact,  though  dry  history 
of  this  convent,  in  their  Gallia  Christiana, 
tom.  vii.  p.  910.  A  more  elegant  and  agree- 
able account  of  it,  but  an  account  charged 
with  imperfection  and  partiality,  was  composed 
by  the  fiunoos  poet  Racine,  auder  the  titk  of 
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Such  was  the  fame  of  this  devout  nunnery,  that  multitudes  ^f  pious 
persons  were  amhitious  to  dwell  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  the  Jansenist  penitents,  or  self^-tormentors,  of  both  sexes,  built 
huts  within  its  precincts,  where  they  imitated  the  manners  of  those  aus* 
tere  and  gloomy  fanatics,  who,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  retired 
into  the  wild  and  uncultivated  places  of  Syria  and  Bgypt,  and  were 
commonly  called  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert.  The  end  which  these  peni- 
tents had  in  view  was,  by  silence,  hunger,  thirst,  prayer,  bodily  labour, 
watchings,  sorrow,  and  other  voluntary  acts  of  self-denial,  to  efface 
the  guilt,  and  remove  the  pollution  the  soul  had  derived  from  natural 
corruptions  or  evil  habits.*  They  did  not,  however,  all  observe  the 
same  discipline,  or  follow  the  same  kind  of  application  and  labour.  The 
more  learned  consumed  their  strength  in  composing  laborious  produc- 
tions filled  with  sacred  and  profane  erudition,  and  some  of  these  have,  no 
doubt,  deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters ;  others  were  employed 
in  teaching  youth  the  rudiments  of  language  and  the  principles  of 
science;  but  the  far  greatest  part  exhausted  both  the  health  of  their 
bodies  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds  in  servile  industry  and  rural  labour, 
and   thus   pined   away   by  a  slow  kind  of  death.     What  is  singularly 


Abr<^g^  dc  rilistoire  do  Port-Royal,  and  was 
published,  after  having  passed  through  maoy 
preeeding  editions,  in  the  year  1750,  at  Am- 
•terdam,  among  the  works  of  bis  son  Lewis 
Racine,  torn.  ii.  p.  275—366.  The  external 
state  and  form  of  this  convent  are  professedly 
described  by  Moleon,  in  his  Voyage  Litur- 
giquea,  p.  234.  Add  to  these  Nic,  Fontaine, 
M4$moiree  pour  servir  k  THistoire  do  Port- 
Royal,  published  at  Cologne,  or  rather  at 
Utrecht),  in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  the  year 
1738;  Da  Fosse,  M ^moires  pour  sc-rvir  iL 
rilistoire  de  Port- Royal :  Recueil  de  plusieurs 
Pieces  pour  servir  k  l*Histoire  de  Port-Royal, 
published  at  Utrecht,  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1740.  The  editor  of  this  last  compilation 
promises,  in  his  preface,  further  collections  of 
pieces  relative  to  the  same  subject,  and  seems 
to  insinuate  that  a  complete  History  of  Port- 
Royal,  drawn  front  these  and  other  valuable 
and  authentic  records,  will  sooner  or  later  see 
the  light.  See,  besides  the  authors  above  men- 
tioned, liancelot,  M^moires  touchaut  la  Vie 
de  TAbb^  de  S.  Cyran.  All  these  authors 
confine  their  relations  to  the  external  form 
and  various  revolutions  of  this  famous  con- 
vent. Its  internal  state,  its  rules  of  disci- 
pline, the  manners  of  its  virgins,  and  the  in- 
cidents and  transactions  that  have  happened 
between  them  and  the  holy  neighbourhood  of 
Janscnists,  are  described  and  related  by  an- 
other set  of  writers ;  see  M^moiros  pour  servir 
k  THistoire  do  Port- Royal,  et  i  la  Vie  de 
Marie  Angcliqno  D'Amaud,  published  at 
Utrecht  in  5  vols,  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1742; 
Vies  int^rreasantes  et  ^difiantct  des  Religiouses 
de  Port-Royal,  et  de  plusieurs  personnes  qui 
leur  6toicnt  attach^cs.  There  are  already 
four  volumes  of  this  work  published,  of  which 
the  first  appeared  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1750, 
in  8vo,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
all  contain  several  anecdotes  and  records  that 
are  interesting  and  curious.     For  an  account 


of  the  suppression  and  abolition  of  this  con- 
vent, see  the  M^moires  sur  la  deetruetion  de 
TAbbayo  de  Port'Royal  des  Champs,  pub- 
lished in  8vo,  in  171 1.  If  wo  are  not  much 
mistaken,  all  these  histories  and  relations  have 
been  much  less  serviceable  to  the  reputation 
of  this  famous  convent  than  the  Jansenist 
party  are  willing  to  think.  When  we  view 
Arnaud,  Tillemont,  Nicole,  Le  Mwtro,  and 
the  other  authors  of  Port- Royal,  in  their 
learned  productions,  tliey  then  appear  truly 
great;  but  when  we  lay  aside  their  works, 
and,  taking  up  these  histories  of  Port-Royal, 
see  these  great  men  in  private  life,  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  that  austere  discipline  of 
which  the  Janscnists  boast  so  foolishly,  they 
indeed  then  shrink  almost  to  nothing,  appear 
in  the  contemptible  light  of  fisnatica,  and  seem 
totally  unworthy  of  Uie  fame  they  have  ao- 
quircd.  When  we  read  the  Discourses  that 
Isaac  le  Moitre,  commonly  called  Sacy,  pro- 
nounced at  the  bar,  together  with  his  other  in- 
genious productions,  we  cannot  refuse  him  the 
applause  that  is  due  to  such  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  writer ;  but  when  we  meet  with 
this  polite  author  at  Port-Rojal,  mixed  with 
labourers  and  reapers,  and  with  the  spade  or 
the  sickle  in  his  hand,  he  then  certainly  makes 
a  comical  figure,  and  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  perfectly  right  in  his  head. 

*  Among  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  these 
penitents  was  Isaac  le  Maitre,  a  celebrated 
lawyer  at  Paris,  whose  eloquence  had  procured 
him  a  shining  reputation,  and  who,  in  the  year 
1637,  retired  to  PortrRoyal  to  malce  expiation 
for  his  sins.  The  retreat  of  this  eminent  man 
raised  now  enemies  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran. 
See  the  M^moires  pour  THistoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  torn.  i.  p.  233.  The  example  of  La 
Maitre  was  followed  by  a  vast  number  of  persons 
of  all  ranks,  and,  among  these,  by  some  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction.  See  Vies  des  Re- 
ligicusee  de  Port-Royal,  torn,  i*  p.  141. 
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surprising  is,  that  many  of  these  voluntary  victims  of  an  inhuman  piety 
were  persons,  illustrious  both  by  their  birth  and  stations,  who,  after 
having  distinguished  themselves  in  civil  or  military  employments,  debased 
themselves  so  far  in  this  penitential  retreat,  as  to  assume  the  character, 
offices,  and  labours  of  the  lowest  servants. 

This  celebrated  retreat  of  the  devout  and  austere  Jansenists  was  subject 
to  many  vicissitudes  during  the  whole  course  of  this  century.  At  one 
time  it  flourished  in  unrivalled  glory ;  at  another  it  seemed  eclipsed,  and 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  At  length,  however,  the  period  of  its  total  extinc- 
tion approached.  The  nuns  obstinately  refused  to  subscribe  the  declara- 
tion of  pope  Alexander  VII.,  that  has  been  so  often  mentioned;  on  the 
other  hand,  their  convent  and  rule  of  discipline  was  considered  as  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  dishonour  to  some  of  the 
first  families  in  France.  Hence  Lewis  XIV.,  in  the  year  1709,  set  on  by 
the  violent  counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  ordered  the  convent  of  Port-Royal 
to  be  demolished,  the  whole  biiilding  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  nuns  to  be  removed  to  Paris ;  and,  lest  there  should  still  remain 
some  secret  fuel  to  nourish  the  flame  of  superstition  in  that  place,  he 
ordered  the  very  carcasses  of  the  nuns  and  devout  Jansenists  to  be  dug 
up  and  buried  elsewhere. 

Th«  oontroveny  XL VIII.  The  Other  controversies  that  disturbed  the 
concerning  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  but  light  blasts 
TOpSon^of^the"  when  compared  with  this  violent  hurricane.  The  old 
Virgin.  debate  between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  concern- 

ing the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  maintained 
by  the  former  and  denied  by  the  latter,  gave  much  trouble  and  perplexity 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  more  especially  to  Paul  V.,  Gregory  XV.,  and 
Alexander  VII.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  thrown  into  such  combustion, 
and  so  miserably  divided  into  factions,  by  this  controversy,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  that  solemn  embassies  were  sent  to  Rome,  both 
by  Philip  III.  and  his  successor,  with  a  view  to  engage  the  Roman  pontiff 
to  determine  the  question,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by 
a  public  bull.  But  notwithstanding  the  weighty  solicitations  of  these 
monarchs,  the  oracle  of  Rome  pronounced  nothing  but  ambiguous  words, 
and  its  high  priests  prudently  avoided  coming  to  a  plain  and  positive  deci- 
sion of  the  matter  in  question ;  for,  if  they  were  awed,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  court,  which  favoured  the 
sentiments  of  the  Franciscans,  they  were  restrained,  on  the  other,  by  the 
credit  and  influence  of  the  Dominicans.  So  that,  after  the  most  eiffnest 
entreaties  and  importunities,  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  pontiff, 
by  the  court  of  Spain,  was  a  declaration,  intimating,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Franciscans  had  a  high  degree  of  probability  on  its  side,  and  forbidding 
the  Dominicans  to  oppose  it  in  a  public  manner.  But  this  declaration 
was  accompanied  with  another,*  by  which  the  Franciscans  were  prohi- 


^  Se«  Frid.  Ulr.  Calixti  Hiitoria  Immacu- 
ktae  Conceptionit  B.  Viipnis  Mmrie,  published 
at  HdmaUdt,  in  4to,  in  the  year  1696; 
^  Horbeckii  Comm.  ad  Bullam  Urbani  VIII. 
do  diebua  Festis,  p.  250 ;  Launoii  Pmacrip- 
tionia  de  Concepta  Virginis  Maris,  torn.  L  p.  1. 
oper.  p.  9.  Long  after  thit  periodf  Clement 
XI.  went  a  step  further,  and  appointed,  in  the 
year  1708,  a  featival  to  be  annually  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  throughout  the  Romish 
church.    See  the  M^moirci  dee  Trevouz,  for 


the  year  1709,  art.  xxxTii.  p.  514.  But  the 
Dominicans  obstinately  deny  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  this  law  extends  to  them,  and  persist 
in  maintaining  their  ancient  doctrine,  though 
with  more  modesty  and  circumspection  than 
they  formerly  discovered  in  this  debate.  And 
when  we  consider  that  this  doctrine  of.  theirs 
has  never  been  expressly  condemned  by  any 
pope,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the  least  mo- 
lested, nor  even  censured,  for  refusing  to  cclo- 
brate  the  festival  above  mentioned,  it  appears 
evidently  from  all  this,  that  the  toi'ms  of  the 
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bited,  in  their  turn,  from  treating  as  erroneous  the  doctrine  of  the  Domi- 
nicans. This  pacific  accommodation  of  matters  would  have  been  highly 
laudable  in  a  prince  or  civil  magistrate,  who,  unacquainted  with  theological 
questions  of  such  an  abstruse  nature,  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  his  people 
to  the  discussion  of  such  an  intricate  and  unimportant  point.  But,  whether 
it  was  honourable  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  boasts  of  a  divine  right  to  de- 
cide all  religious  controversies,  and  pretends  to  a  degree  of  inspiration  that 
places  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  erring,  we  leave  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  have  his  glory  at  heart. 

Qaietinn,  or  the  XLIX.  The  Controversies  with  the  Mystics  were  now 
Sc^odS*?7  renewed,  and  that  sect,  which  in  former  times  enjoyed  such 
the  doctrine  of  a  high  degree  of  reputation  and  authority,  was  treated 
MoUnos.  ^^Y^  ^j^g  greatest  severity,   and  involved  in  the  deepest 

distress,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  This  unhappy  change  in 
their  affidrs  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  fanaticism  and  imprudence 
of  Michael  de  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  the 
fame  of  whose  ardent  piety  and  devotion  procured  him  a  considerable 
number  of  disciples  of  botH  sexes.  A  book  published  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1681,  by  this  ecclesiastic,  under  the  title  of  The  Spiritual  Guide,  alarmed 
the  doctors  of  the  church.'  This  book  contained,  besides  the  usual  pre- 
cepts and  institutions  of  Mystic  theology,  several  notions  relating  to  a 
spiritual  and  contemplative  life,  that  seemed  to  revive  the  pernicious  and 
infernal  errors  of  the  Beghards,  and  open  a  door  t6  all  sorts  of  dissoluteness 
and  licentiousness.  The  principles  of  Molinos,  which  have  been  very 
differently  interpreted  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  amount  to  this :  "  That 
the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  c^m  and  tranquillity  of  a 
mind  removed  from  all  external  and  finite  things,  and  centred  in  God, 
and  in  such  a  pure  love  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  is  independent  on  all 
prospect  of  interest  or  reward;*'  or  to  express  the  doctrine  of  this  Mystic 
in  other  words,  **  The  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good,  must  retire 
from  the  reports  and  gratifications  of  sense,  and,  in  general,  from  all  corpo- 
real objects,  and  imposing  silence  upon  all  the  motions  of  the  understand- 
ing and  will,  must  be  absorbed  in  the  Deity."  Hence  the  denomination 
of  Quietists  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Molinos ;  though  that  of 
Mystics,  which  was  their  vulgar  title,  was  more  applicable,  and  expressed 
with  more  propriety  their  fanatical  system.  For  Uie  doctrine  of  Molinos 
had  no  other  circumstance  of  novelty  attending  it,  than  the  singular  and 
unusual  terms  he  employed  in  unfolding  his  notions,  and  the  ingenuity  he 
discovered  in  digesting  what  the  ancient  mystics  had  thrown  out  in  the 
most  confused  and  incoherent  jargon  into  something  that  looked  like  a 


papal  edict  are  to  be  tinderetood  with  certain 
restrictions,  and  interpreted  in  a  mild  and  in- 
dulgent manner;  and  that  the  spirit  of  this 
edict  is  not  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  former 
declarations  of  the  pontiffs  on  this  head.  See 
Lamindus  Pritanius  (a  fictitioos  name  assumed 
hj  the  author  Muratori)  De  Tngeniomm  Mo- 
deratione  in  Religiotiis  Negotio,  p.  254. 

.y  This  beokf  which  was  composed  in  Spa- 
nish, and  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  1675,  was  honoured  with  the  approbation 
and  encomiums  of  many  eminent  and  respect- 
able personages.  It  was  published  in  lulisn 
in  seToral  places,  and  at  length  at  Rome, 
in  168  L     It  was  afterwards  translated  into 


French,  Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  passed  through 
several  editions  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland. 
The  Latin  translation,  which  bears  the  title 
of  Manuductio  Spiritualis,  was  published  at 
Halle,  in  the  year  1687,  in  8vo,  by  Frank. 
There  is  another  work  of  Molinos  composed  in 
the  same  spirit,  concemtng  the  daily  oelebration 
of  the  communion,  which  was  also  condemned. 
See  the  Recueil  de  diverses  pi^es  eonoemant 
le  Quietismo  et  les  Qaietistn,  ou  Molinos  ses 
•entimens  et  ses  disciples,  published  in  Bvo,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1688,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  French  translation  of  the 
Spiritual  Guide,  together  with  a  collection  of 
lettcn  on  various  subjects  written  by  Molinoa. 
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system.  The  Jesuits, .  and  other  zealous  votaries  of  Rome,  soon  perceived 
that  the  system  of  Molinos  was  a  tacit  censure  of  the  Romish  church,  as 
having  departed  from  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  by  placing  the  essence  of 
piety  in  external  works,  and  in  the  performance  of  a  certain  round  of 
rites  and  ceremonies.  But  the  warmest  opponent  Molinos  met  with  was 
the  French  ambassador  ■  at  Rome,  who  raised  a  roost  violent  persecution 
against  him.  This  made  many  imagine,  that  it  was  not  the  theological 
system  of  Molinos  alone  that  had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  that  minister, 
but  that  some  considerations  of  a  political  nature  had  been  blended  with 
this  famous  controversy,  and  that  the  Spanish  mystic  had  opposed  the 
designs  and  negotiations  of  the  French  monarch  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
However  that  may  have  been,  Molinos,  unable  to  resist  the  storm,  and 
abandoned  by  those  from  whom  he  chiefly  expected  succour,  yielded  to 
it  in  the  year  1685,  when,  notwithstanding  the  number,  rank,  and  credit 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  and  the  particular  marks  of  favour  he  had  received 
from  the  Roman  pontiff*,  he  was  cast  into  prison.  Two  years  after  this 
he  was  obliged  to  renounce,  in  a  public  manner,  the  errors  of  which  he 
was  accused,  and  this  solemn  recantation  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was,  in  an  advanced  age,  delivered 
by  death,  in  the  year  1696  ^  The  candid  and  impartial  will  be  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  opinions  and  expressions  of  this  enthusiast  were 
perfidiously  misrepresented  and  perverted  by  the  Jesuits  and  others,  whose 
interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  excluded  from 
every  thing  but  contemplation  and  repose ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  his 
doctrine  was  charged  with  consequences  which  he  neither  approved  nor 
even  apprehended.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  confessed, 
that  the  system  of  Molinos  was  chargeable  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
reproaches  that  are  justly  thrown  upon  the  mystics,  and  favoured  much 
the  illusions  and  follies  of  those  fanatics,  who  would  make  the  crude  visions 
of  their  disordered  fancies  pass  for  Divine  revelations.* 
Foiiowenof  Mo-  L.  It  would  have  been  truly  surprising  had  a  system  of 
"°^'  piety,  that  was  so  adapted  to  seduce  the  indolent  mind,  to 

captivate  the  warm  imagination,  and  to  melt  the  tender  heart,  been  desti- 
tute of  votaries  and  foUowers.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  In 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  Molinos  had  a  considerable 
number  of  disciples,  and,  besides  the  reasons  we  have  now  hinted,  another 
circumstance  must  have  contributed  much  to  multiply  his  votaries ;  for, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Romish  dominion,  there  were  numbers  of  persons,  who 
had  sense  and  knowledge  enough  to  perceive,  that  the  whole  of  religion 
could  not  consist  in  external  rites  and  bodily  mortifications,  but  too  Uttle 
to  direct  themselves  in  religious  matters,  or  to  substitute  what  was  right 
iu  the  place  of.  what  they  knew  to  be  wrong ;  and  hence  it  was  natural 
enough  for  them  to  follow  the  first  plausible  guide  that  was  offered  to 
them.  But  the  church  of  Rome,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of 
this  mystic  theology,  left  no  method  unemployed  that  could  contribute  to 


*  Cttdinal  D'Efttreet. 

*  loDocent  XI. 

*>  He  wu  bom  in  the  dioceie  of  Sangosa, 
in  the  year  1627;  lee  Biblioth.  Janieniste, 
p.  469.  For  an  account  of  this  controveny, 
•ee  the  Nairative  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Controversy  concerning  Quiotism,  which  is 
subjoined  to  the  German  translation  of  Bur- 
net's  Travels.— .As   also   Arnold!  Historia 


Ecdea.  et  Hnretia  torn.  iii.  c  xvii.  p.  176.-~> 
Jacgeri  Histor.  Ecdes.  et  Polit  SiecuU  xvii. 
Decenn.  iz.  p.  26.— Plessb  D'Argentre,  Cgl- 
lectio  Jadiciomm  de  Novis  Erroribus,  torn.  iii. 
P.  ii.  p.  357,  where  may  be  seen  the  papal 
edicts  relating  to  this  controversy. 

^  All  that  can  bo  alleged  in  defence  of  Moli- 
nos has  been  gathered  together  by  Wcbmannus, 
in  his  Histor.  £cclesiast.  Sooc.  zvli.  p.  555. 
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stop  its  progress ;  and,  by  the  force  of  promises  and  threatemngs,  of  seve- 
rity and  mildness  properly  applied,  stifled  in  the  birth  tlie  commotions  and 
changes  it  seemed  adapted  to  excite.  The  death  of  Molinos  contributed 
also  to  dispel  the  anxiety  of  the  Romish  doctors,  since  his  disciples  and 
followers  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  ai^y  notice.  Among  these 
are  generally  reckoned  cardinal  Petrucci,  Francis  de  la  Combe,  a  Bama- 
bite  firiar,  the  spiritual  director  of  Madame  Guyon,  (who  shall  be  mentioned 
more  particularly,)  Francis  Malaville,  Bemiere  de  Louvigni,  and  others  of 
less  note.  These  enthusiasts,  as  is  common  among  the  mystics,  differ  from 
Molinos  in  several  points,  and  are  also  divided  among  themselves;  this 
diversity  is,  however,  rather  nominal  than  real ;  and,  if  we  consider  the 
true  signification  of  the  terms  by  which  they  express  their  respective 
notions,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  set  out  from  the  same  principles,  and 
tend  to  the  same  conclusions.*^ 

The  cauw  of  Ma*        ^^'  ^°®  ®^  ^®  principal  patrons   and  propagators   of 
darao  Goyon  and  Quietism  in  France  was   Marie  Bouvieres   de  la  Mo  the 
.   ene  on.        Guyou,  a  woman  of  fistshion,  remarkable  for  the  goodness 
of  her -heart  and  the  regularity  of  her  manners,  but  of  an  inconstant  and 
unsettled  temper,  and  subject  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  seduction  of  a 
warm  and  unbridled  fancy.     This  female  apostle  of  Mysticism  derived  all 
her  ideas  of  religion  from  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart,*  and  described  its 
nature  to  others  according  as  she  felt  it  herself ;  a  manner  of  proceeding 
of  all  others  the  most  uncertain  and  delusive.     And  accordingly,  her  reli- 
gious sentiments  made  a  great  noise  in  the  year  1687»  and  gave  offence  to 
many.     Hence,  after  they  had  been  accurately  and  attentively  examined 
by  several  men  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  they  were,  at  length,  pro- 
nounced erroneous  and  unsound;  and,  in  the  year  1697,  were  professedly 
confuted  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet.     This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  of 
still  greater   moment,  between  the  prelate   last  mentioned   and  Francis 
Salignac  de  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  whose  sublime  virtue  and 
superior  genius  were  beheld  with  veneration  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Of  these  two  disputants,  who,  in  point  of  eloquence,  were  avowedly  without 
either  superiors  or  equals  in  France,  the  latter  seemed  disposed  to  favour 
the  religious  system  of  Madame  Guyon.     For  when  Bossuet  desired  his 
approbation  of  the  book  he  had  composed,  in  answer  to  the  sentiments  of 
that  female  Mystic,  Fenelon  not  only  refiised  it,  but  openly  declared  that 
this  pious  woman  had  been  treated  with  great  partiality  and  injustice,  and 
that  the  censures  of  her  adversary  were  unmerited  and  groundless.     Nor 
did  the  waim  imagination  of  this  amiable  prelate  permit  him  to  stop  here, 
where  the  dictates  of  prudence  ought  to  have  set  bounds  to  his  zeal ;  for, 
in  the  year  1697,  he  published  a  book,'  in  which  he  adopted  several  of  the 
tenets  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  more  especially  that  favourite  doctrine  of  tlie 


'  The  writiogi  of  thoie  fanatics  are  cname- 
ratcd  and  sharply  criticised  by  Colonia,  in  the 
Biblioth^que  QuieUste,  (which  he  has  subjoined 
to  his  Biblioth^ue  Jansenbte),  p.  455 — 488. 
— See  also  Godf.  Amoldi  Historia  et  De- 
scriptio  Tfaeologin  Mysticas,  p.  364,  &  Poiret*s 
Bibliotheca  Mysticorum,  published  at  Amster- 
dam, 8vo,  1708. 

*  Madame  Guyon  wrote  her  own  life  and 
spiritnal  adventures  in  French,  and  published 
them  in  the  year  1720.  Her  Writings,  which 
abound  with  childish  allegories  and  mystic 
ejacnlations,  have  been  translated  into  German. 
Her  principal  production  was  La  Bible  do 


Had.  Goyon,  avec  des  explications  et  reflec- 
tions qui  regardent  la  vie  int^rieure.  This 
Bible  with  Annotations  relating  to  the  hidden 
or  internal  life,  was  published  in  the  year 
1715,  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  name  of 
Cologne,  in  twenty  volumes  in  8vo,  which 
abundantly  discover  the  fertile  imagination  and 
shallow  judgment  of  this  female  mystic — See 
a  further  account  of  her  in  the  Lettres  of 
Mad.  de  Maintenon,  torn.  i.  p^  249,  tom.  ii. 
p.  45,  47,  49,  51. 

'  This  book  was  entitled.  Explication  drs 
Msximes  des  Saints  sur  la  vie  iut^^ricuro.  It 
has  been  translated  into  I^tin. 
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Mystics,  which  teaches,  that  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  be  pure 
and  disinterested ;  that  is,  exempt  from  all  views  of  interest  and  all  hope  of 
reward. »  This  doctrine  Fenelon  explained  with  a  pathetic  eloquence,  and 
confirmed  it  by  the  authority  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  pious 
among  the  Romish  docto^.  Bossuet,  whose  leading  passion  was  ambition, 
and  who  beheld  with  anxiety  the  rising  &me  and  eminent  talents  of 
Fenelon  as  an  obstacle  to  his  glory,  was  highly  exasperated  by  this  oppo- 
sition, and  left  no  method  unemployed  which  artifice  and  jealousy  could 
suggest  to  mortify  a  rival  whom  illustrious  merit  had  rendered  so  formid- 
able. For  this  purpose,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Lewis  XIV.  im- 
plored the  succours  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  by  his  importunities  and 
stratagems  obtained,  at  length,  the  condemnation  of  Fenelon 's  book. 
This  condemnation  was  pronounced  in  the  year  1699,  by  Innocent  XII. 
who,  in  a  public  brief,  declared  that  book  unsound  in  general,  and  branded 
with  more  peculiar  marks  of  disapprobation  twenty-three  propositions, 
specified  by  the  Congregation  that  had  been  appointed  to  examine  it. 
The  book,  however,  was  condemned  alone,  without  any  mention  of  the 
author ;  and  the  conduct  of  Fenelon  on  this  occasion  was  very  remark- 
able. He  declared  publicly  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  sentence  by 
which  his  book  had  been  condemned,  and  not  only  read  that  sentence  to 
his  people  in  the  pulpit  at  Cambray,  but  exhorted  them  to  respect  and 
obey  the  papal  decree.^  This  step  was  differently  interpreted  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  according  to  their  notions  of  this  great  man,  or  their 
respective  ways  of  thinking.  Some  considered  it  as  an  instance  of  true 
magnanimity,  as  the  mark  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  that  preferred  the 
peace  of  the  church  to  every  private  view  of  interest  or  glory.  Others, 
less  charitable,  looked  upon  this  submissive  conduct  as  ignoble  and  pusil- 
lanimous, as  denoting  manifestly  a  want  of  integrity,  inasmuch  as  it 
supposed,  that  the  prelate  in  question  condemned  with  his  lips  what  in  his 
heart  he  believed  to  be  true.  One  thing  indeed  seems  generally  agreed 
on,  and  that  is,  that  Fenelon  persisted,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  the  senti- 
ments which,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  pope,  he  retracted  and  con- 
demned in  a  public  manner. 

La  Pcyrcre, White,       ^^^*  ^^^idcs   these  Controversies,  which  derived   their 

Bfondrati,  and  '  importance  chiefly  from  the  influence  and  reputation  of 

^"**  the    disputants,   and    thus    became   productive   of   great 

tumults  and  divisions  in  the  church,  there  were  others  excited  by  several 

innovators,  whose  new  and  singular  opinions  were  followed  with  troubles, 

f  K^  This  doctrine  of  the  Myatics  has 
thus  &r  a  foundation  in  reason  and  philosophy, 
that  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity  are,  in 
themseWes,  intrinsically  amiahle;  and  that 
their  excellence  is  as  much  adapted  to  excite 
our  esteem  and  love,  as  the  experience  of  their 
beneficent  eflfecU  in  promoting  our  well-heing, 
is  to  inflame  our  gfratitude.  The  error,  there- 
fore,  of  the  Mystics  lay  in  their  drawing  ex- 
travagant condusioDB  from  a  right  prin- 
ciple, and  in  their  requiring  in  their  fol- 
lowers a  perpetual  abstraction  and  separation 
of  ideas  which  are  intimately  connected, 
and,  as  it  were,  blended  t<^ther,  such  feli- 
city and  perfection;  for  though  these  two 
aie  inseparable  in  fact,  yet  the  Mystics,  from 
a  fantastic  pretension  to  disinterestedness, 
would  separate  them  right  or  wrong,  and 
turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  latter.     In 


their  views  also  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ihej 
overlooked  the  important  relations  he  bears  to 
us  as  benefactor  and  rewarder :  relations  that 
give  rise  to  noble  sentiments  and  important 
duties,  and  confined  their  views  to  his  supreme 
beauty,  excellence  and  perfection. 

**  An  ample  and  impartial  account  of  this 
controversy  has  been  given  by  Tousaaints  da 
Plessis,  a  Benedictine,  in  his  Hist,  de  TEglise 
de  Meaux,  livr.  v.  t.  i.  p»  485< — 523. — Bamsay 
in  his  life  of  F^o^lon,  written  in  French,  and 
published  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1723,  is 
less  impartial ;  but  is  nevertheless  worthy  of 
being  consulted  on  this  subject.  See  Yoltaire,- 
Siiclo  de  Louis  XIV.  t  ii.  p.  30I.~-The 
public  acts  and  edicts  relating  to  this  contro- 
versy have  been  collected  by  Dn  Plessis 
D'Ai^ntre,  in  his  CoUectio  Judiciorum  do 
No  vis  Erioribus,  t.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  402. 
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though  of  a  less  momentous  and  permanent  nature.  Such  was  the  strange 
doctrine  of  Isaac  la  Peyrere,  who,  in  two  small  treatises,  published  in  the 
year  1655,  maintained  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  not 
of  the  human  race,  that  we  find  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  that 
our  globe  was  inhabited  by  many  nations  before  Adam,  whom  he  considered 
as  the  father  of  the  Jews.  Though  Peyrere  was  a  protestant  when  he  pub- 
lished this  opinion,  yet  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church  looked  upon 
themselves  as  obliged  to  punish  an  error  that  seemed  to  strike  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  Revealed  Religion ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  year  1656,  had  him 
seized  at  Brussels,  and  cast  into  prison,  where,  to  escape  the  flames,  he 
publicly  renounced  his  erroneous  system,  and,  to  make  a  full  expiation  for 
it,  embraced  the  popish  religion.* 

Thomas  White,  known  at  different  times,  and  in  different  countries,  by 
the  names  of  Albius,  Anglius,  Candidus,  Blanchi,^  which  he  assumed  suc- 
cessively, made  a  considerable  figure,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  in 
England,  Portugal,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  the  number  and  sub- 
tilty  of  his  philosophical  productions ;  but  he  also  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  many  of  the  doctors  of  his  communion,  on  account  of  the  novelty  and 
singularity  of  his  opinions.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  and 
penetration :  but,  being  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
he  ventured  to  employ  it  in  the  explication  of  some  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  church.  This  bold  attempt  led  him  imperceptibly 
out  of  the  beaten  road  of  popery,  opened  to  him  new  views  of  things,  and 
made  him  adopt  notions  that  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  hence  his  books  were  prohibited  and  condemned  in  several 
places,  and  particularly  at  Rome  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  This 
innovator  is  said  to  have  died  in  England,  his  native  country,  and  to  have 
left  a  sect  behind  him  that  embraced  his  doctrine,  but  in  process  of  time 
fell  into  oblivion.^ 

His  pecuHarities,  however,  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  roman- 
tic notions  of  Joseph  Francis  Borri,  a  Milanese  knight,  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physic ;  but  wbo,  at  the  same  time,  appears  to 
have  been  rather  a  madman  than  a  heretic.  The  fancies  broached  by  this 
man,  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  erection  of  a  new 
celestial  kingdom,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be  the  founder,  and  the 
downfal  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  are  so  extravagant,  childish,  and  absurd,  that 
no  sober  person  can  view  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  crude  reveries 
of  a  disordered  brain.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  this  fanatic,  in  several  place?, 
discovered  the  greatest  vanity  and  levity,  attended  with  that  spirit  of  im- 
posture that  is  usually  visible  in  quacks  and  mountebanks ;  and,  indeed, 
in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  he  seemed  destitute  of  sense,  integrity,  and 
prudence.  The  inquisitors  had  spread  their  snares  for  Borri,  but  he  luckily 
escaped  them,  and  wandered  up  and  down  through  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
giving  himself  out  for  another  JEsculapius,  and  pretending  to  be  initiated 
into  the  most  profound  mysteries  of  chemical  science.  But  in  the  year 
1672,  he  imprudently  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  pro- 
nounced against  him  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.^ 


*  Baylors  Dictionary,  at  the  mrticle  Peyrere ; 
Arnold!  Hiator.  Eccles.  et  Hseret.  torn  iii. 
p.  70 ;  Mensi^na,  pabliihed  by  De  la  Mon- 
noye,  torn.  ii.  p.  40. 

^  ft^  All  these  denominations  were  rela- 
tive to  bi>  true  name,  which  was  White.  This 
man  was  a  peculiar  faToarite  of  Sir  Kenelm 
l^igl>y*^  aad  mentions  him    with  siogular 


veneration  in  bis  philosophical  writings.  See 
more  of  this  White  in  Wood*s  Athense  Oxon. 
2d  edit  vol.  ii.  p.  665,  and  in  the  Biograpb. 
Brit,  article  Glanvil,  vol.  iv.  p.  2206. 

^  See  Bayle^s  Dictionary,  at  the  article 
Anglus ;  Baillct,  Vie  do  Des  Cartes,  torn.  ii. 
p.  245. 

'  There   is   a  very  interesting   article   iu 
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The  last  innovator  we  shall  here  mention  is  Celestine  Sfondrati,  who, 
having  formed  the  design  of  terminating  the  disputes  concerning .  predesti- 
nation, by  new  explications  of  that  doctrine,  wrote  a  book  upon  that  knotty 
subject,  which  threw  into  combustion,  in  the  year  1696,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Romish  church ;  since  it  was,  in  some  things,  agreeable  to  none  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  neither  satisfied  entirely  the  Jesuits  nor  their 
adversaries.  Five  French  bishops,  of  great  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
accused  the  author,  notwithstan^ng  the  high  rank  of  cardinal  to  which  he 
had  been  raised  on  account  of  his  extensive  learning,  of  various  errors,  and 
more  especially  of  having  departed  from  the  sentiments  and  doctrine  of 
Augustine.  This  accusation  was  brought  before  Innocent  XII.  in  the  year 
1696,  but  the  contest  it  seemed  adapted  to  excite  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  pontiff  appeased,  or  rather  put  off,  the  French  prelates  with  a  fair  pro- 
mise that  he  would  appoint  a  congregation  to  examine  the  cardinal's  doc- 
trine, and  then  pronounce  sentence  accordingly ;  but  he  forgot  his  promise, 
imitated  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  predecessors  on  like  occasions,  and  did 
not  venture  to  give  a  final  decision  to  this  intricate  and  knotty  controversy.™ 
cano  inti  LI  1 1.  There  was  scarcely  any  change   introduced  into 

the  ritual  of  the  Romish  church  during  this  century,  if  we 
except  an  edict  of  Urban  VII.  for  diminishing  the  niunber  of  holidays, 
which  was  issued  out  in  the  year  1643  ;^  we  shall  therefore  conclude  this 
account  with  a  list  of  the  saints  added  to  the  Kalendar  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs during  the  period  now  before  us. 

In  the  year  1601,  Clement  YIII.  raised  to  that  spiritual  dignity  Ray- 
mond of  Pennafort,  the  famous  compiler  of  the  Decretals;  in  1608,  Frances 
Pontiani,  a  Benedictine  nun ;  and,  1610j  the  eminent  and  illustrious  Charles 
Boromeo,  bishop  of  Milan,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  exemplary  piety,  and 
almost  unparalleled  liberality  and  beneficence. 

Gregory  XV.  conferred,  in  the  year  1622,  the  honour  of  saintship  on 
Theresia,  a  native  of  Avilla  in  Spain,  and  a  nun  of  the  Carmelite  order. 

Urban  Vlll.  in  the  year  1623,  conferred  the  same  ghostly  honours  on 
Philip  Neri,  the  founder  of  the 'order  entitled  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  in 
Italy;  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  parent  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  on  his  chief  dis- 
ciple Francis  Xavier,  the  Jesuitical  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 

Alexander  VII.  canonized,  in  the  year  1658,  Thomas  de  Villanova,  a 
Spanish  monk,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine;  and,  in  1664,  Francis  de 
Sales,  bishop  of  Geneva. 

Clement  X.  added  to  this  ghostly  list,  in  the  year  1670,  Pedro  de  Al- 
cantara, a  Franciscan  monk ;  and  Maria  Magdalena  Bactii,  a  Florentine 

nun  of  the  Carmelite  order;  and  in  the  year  1671,  Rose,  an  American 

' 

Bayle's  Dictionary  reUtiDg  to  Borri,  in  which  trine  of  philosophical  sin,  which  htu  rendered 

all  the  eztraTagances  of  that   wrong-headed  the  Jesuits  so  deservedly  infamous,  and  their 

man  are  curionsly  related.     See  also  Arnold,  detestation  of   the  methods  of  propagating 

loc.  cit.  p.  iii.  c  xviii.  p.  193.  Christianity  employed  by  the  missionaries  of 

"*  This  book,  which  was  pablished  at  Home  that  order  in  China.     Nay,  to  express  their 

in  4to,  in  the  year  1696,  is  entitled,  Nodus  avenion  to  the  doctrine  of  Sfondrati,  they  say, 

Pnedestinationis  dissolutus. — The  Letters  of  that  his  opinions  are  still  more  erroneous  and 

the  French  bishops,  with  the  answer  of  the  pernicious  than  even  those  of  the  Moltnists. 

Roman  pontiff,  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Plessis  The  doctrine  of  tliis  cardinal  has  been  acca- 

D*Argentre*s  CoIIectio  Judiciorum  de  Novis  rately  represented  and  compared  with  that  of 

Erroribus,  torn.  iii.  par.ii.  p.  394,and  Natalis  Augustine    by  the  learned   Basnage,  in  his 

Alexander's  Theologia  Dogmatica  et  Moralis,  Histoire  de  TEglise,  livr.  xii.  c.  iii.  sect  zl. 

p.  877.  The  Letters  of  the  bishops  are  remark-  p.  7 1 3. 

able  in  this  respect,  that  they  contain  sharp  '^  The  bull  issued  out  by  Urban  YIII.  for 

animadversions  against  the  Jesuits  and  their  diminishing  the  number  of  the  holidays  cele- 

disciplino.       The    prelates    express,  in    the  brated  in  the  church  of  Rome,  may  be  seen  in 

strongest  terms,  tlicir  abhorrence  of  the  doc-  the  Nouvolle  Biblioth^ue,  torn.  xt.  p.  88. 
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virgin,  of  the  tliird  order  of  Dominic,  and  Lewis  Bertrand,  a  Dominican 
monk. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XII.  saintship  was  conferred  upon 
Cajetan  of  Yicenza,  a  regular  clerk  of  the  order  of  Theatins,  for  whom  that 
honour  had  been  designed  twenty  years  before,  by  Clement  X.,  who  died 
at  the  time  the  canonization  was  to  have  been  performed  ;  John  of  Leon, 
a  hermit  of  St.  Augustine ;  Paschal  Baylonios,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon ;  and  John  de  Dieu,  a  Portuguese,  and  one  of  the 
order  of  the  Brethren  of  Hospitality,  all  of  whom  had  been  marked  for  a 
place  in  the  Kalendar,  by  Alexander  VIII.,  were  solemnly  canonized,  in 
the  year  1691,  by  Innocent  XII.° 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    GREEK    AND    ORIENTAL   CHURCHES. 

The  state  of  the  L  TiiE  history  of  the  Grreek  and  Eastern  Christians, 
Greek  church,  faithfully  and  accurately  composed,  would,  no  doubt,  furnish 
us  with  a  variety  of  entertaining  and  useful  records  ;  but  the  events  that 
happen,  and  the  transactions  that  are  carried  on  in  these  distant  regions, 
are  very  rarely  transmitted  to  us  genuine  and  uncorrupted.  The  spirit 
of  religious  party,  and  the  pious  frauds  it  often  engenders,  want  of  proper 
information,  and  undistinguishing  credulity,  have  introduced  a  fabulous 
mixture  into  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  state  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  East ;  and  this  consideration  has  engaged  us  to  treat,  in  a  more 
concise  manner  than  would  otherwise  have  been  expedient,  this  particular 
branch  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Greek  Church,  whose  wretched  situation  was  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  preceding  century,  continued  during  the  present  one  in  the 
same  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  decay,  destitute  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  or  promoting  solid  and  useful  knowledge.  This  account  is, 
however,  to  be  considered  as  taken  from  a  general  view  of  that  church ; 
for  several  of  its  members  may  be  alleged  as  exceptions  from  this  general 
character  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  corruption.  Among  that  multi- 
tude  of  Greeks  who  travel  into  Sicily,  Venice,  Rome,  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  or  carry  on  trade  in  their  own  country,  or  fiU  honourable 
and  important  posts  in  the  court  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly several  who  are  exempt  from  this  reproach  of  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
of  superstition  and  profligacy,  and  who  make  a  figure  by  their  opulence 
and  credit.*    But  nothing  can  be  more  rooted  and  invincible  than  the 


<*  The  diplomas  of  the  pontiffs,  rektiye  to 
all  these  caoouizntions,  may  be  seen  in  Justus 
Fontaninius*  Codex  Constitutionum,  quaa' 
iummi  Pontifices  odidcnint  in  solemoi  Canon- 
izatiooe  sanctorum,  p.  260,  published  in  folio 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1729.  As  they  contain 
the  particular  reasons  which  occasioned  the 
eleTation  of  these  persons  to  a  place  in  the 
Kalendar,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  merit  on 
which  each  of  these  ghostly  promotions  was 
founded,  they  offer  abundant  matter  for  reflec- 
tion and  censure  to  a  judicious  reader.  Nor 
would  it  bo  labour  ill  employed  to  inquire, 
without  prejudice  or  partislity,  into  the  jua- 
tice,  piety,  and  truth  of  what  the  popes  allege 
in  thcao  diplomas,  as  the  reasons  inducing 


them  to  confer  saintship  on  the  persons  therein 
mentioned. 

*  I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the 
complaints  of  Alexander  Helladius,  and 
others,  who  see  things  in  the  light  in  which 
he  has  placed  them.  There  is  still  extant  a 
book  published  in  Latin  by  this  author,  in  the 
year  1714,  entitled.  The  present  State  of  tho 
Greek  Church,  in  which  he  throws  out  tlto 
bitterest  reproaches  upon  several  authors  of 
eminent  merit  and  learning,  who  have  given 
accounts  of  that  church,  and  nuuntains  that 
his  brethren  of  the  Greek  communion  aro 
much  more  pious,  learned,  wise,  and  opulent, 
tlian  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be. 
Instead  of  envying  the  Greeks  the  merit  and 
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aversion  the  Greeks  in  general  discover  to  thp  Latin  or  Romish  church  ; 
an  aversion  which  neither  promises  nor  threatenings,  artifice  nor  violence, 
have  heen  ahle  to  conquer,  or  even  to  temper  or  diminish,  and  which  has 
continued  inflexihle  and  unrelenting  amidst  the  most  zealous  efforts  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  various  means  employed  by  their  numerous 
missionaries  to  gain  over  this  people,  to  their  communion  and  jurisdic- 
tion.** It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Latin  doctors  have  founded  churches 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  but  these  congregations  are 
poor  and  inconsiderable;  nor  will  either  the  Greeks,  or  their  masters, 
the  Turks,  permit  the  Romish  missionaries  to  extend  further  their  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction. 

The  hopet  of  a  ^^*  Under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  great  hopes 

union  between  were  entertained  of  softening  the  antipathy  of  the  Greeks 
LaHn  dtiurchet  against  the  Latin  church^^^  and  of  engaging  them,  and  the 
entirely  di«peiied.  other  Christians  of  the  East,  to  embrace  the  communion  of 
Rome,  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  and  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff. 
This  was  the  chief  object  that  excited  the  ambitious  Ecal  and  employed 
the  assiduous  labour  and  activity  of  Urban,  who  called  to  his  assistance 
such  ecclesiastics  as  were  most  eminent  for  their  acquaintance  with  Greek 
and  Oriental  learning,  and  with  the  tempers,  manners,  and  cliaracters  of 
the  Christians  in  those  distant  regions,  that  they  might  suggest  the 
shortest  and  most  effectual  method  of  bringing  them  and  their  churches 
under  the  Roman  yoke.  The  wisest  of  these  counsellors  advised  the  pontiff 
to  lay  it  down  for  a  preliminary  in  this  difficult  negotiation,  that  the  Greek 
and  Eastern  Christians  were  to  be  indulged  in  almost  every  point  that  had 
hitherto  been  refused  them  by  the  Romish  missionaries,  and  that  no  alter- 
ation was  to  be  introduced  either  into  their  ritual  or  doctrine ;  that  their 
ceremonies  were  to  be  tolerated,  since  they  did  not  concern  the  essence  of 
religion ;  and  that  their  doctrine  was  to  be  explained  and  understood  in 
such  a  manner,  as  might  give  it  a  near  and  striking  resemblance   of 


felicity  which  this  panegyrist  supposes  them 
possessed  of,  we  sincerely  wish  them  much 
greater  degrees  of  both.  But  we  ohserre,  at 
the  same  time,  that,  from  the  very  accounts 
given  by  Helladius,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
that  the  state  of  the  Greeks  is  not  a  wbit 
better  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be; 
though  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  same  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  immorality,  do  not 
abound  alike  in  all  places,  nor  among  all  per* 
SODS.  See  what  we  have  remarked  on  this 
subject  in  the  accounts  we  have  given  of  the 
Eastern  church  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
^  The  Jesuit  Tarillon  has  given  an  ample 
relation  of  the  numerous  missions  in  Greece 
and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  of  the  present  state  of  these  missions, 
in  his  letter  to  Pontcbnrtrain,  Siir  T^tat  pr^ 
sent  des  Missions  des  P^res  Jesuites  dans  la 
Gr^ce,  which  is  published  in  the  Nouveaux 
M^moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jeaus,  tom.  i.  p.  1 125.  For  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Romish  religion  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  see  the  letter  of  the  Jesuit 
Xavier  Portier,  in  the  Lettres  ^difiantes  et 
curionsos  Rentes  des  Missions  ^trang^res,  tom. 
X.  p.  328.  These  accounts  are,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  embellished,  in  order  to  advance 
the  glory  of  the  Jesuits;  but  the  exaggerations 


of  these  missionaries  may  be  easily  corrected 
by  the  accounts  of  other  writers,  who,  in  our 
times,  have  tieated  this  branch  of  eoclesiaatical 
history.  See,  above  all  others,  R.  Simon*s 
(under  the  fictitious  name  of  Saniose)  Bibli- 
oth^que  Critique,  tom.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  340, 
and  especially  p.  346,  where  the  author  con- 
firms a  remarkable  fiict,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above  upon  the  authority  of  Urban 
Corn,  viz.,  that  amidst  the  general  dislike 
which  the  Greeks  have  of  the  Romish  church, 
none  carry  this  dislike  to  snch  a  high  degree 
of  anUpathy  and  aversion  as  those  very  Greeks 
who  have  been  educated  at  Rome,  or  in  the 
other  schools  and  seminaries  belonging  to  its 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  "  lis  sent  (says  Father 
Simon)  les  premiers  k  crier  centre  et  a  medire 
du  Pape  et  des  Latins.  Ces  Pelerios  Orien- 
taux  qui  viennent  chez  nons  fonrbent  et 
abusent  de  notre  cr^dulit^  pour  aeheter  nn 
bin^fice  et  tourmenter  les  misaionnairesLatins, 
&c.**  We  have  still  more  recent  and  ample 
testimonies  of  the  invincible  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  towards  the  Latins,  in  the  prefiice  to 
CowelPs  Account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Greek  Church,  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1722. 

'  See  the  Life  of  Morinns,  which  is  pre- 
ftxei  to  bis  Antiquitaics  Eocles.  Orienti^p.  37. 
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the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  the  church  of  Rome.     1 
method  of  proceeding,  it  was  judiciously  observed,  that  ^ 
be  much  more  tractable  and  obsequious,  were  they  told  b; 
that  it  was  not  meant  to  convert  them ;    that  they  1 
Roman  Catholics  in  reality  though  not  in  profession ;  ar 
had  no  intention  of  persuading  them  to  abandon  the 
ancestors,  but  only  desired  that  they  would  understand 
genuine  sense.     This  plan  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  laboi 
in  which  there  was  more  learning  than  probity,  and  moi 
candour  and  good  faith.  Such  were  the  treatises  published 
Morinus,  Clement  Galanus,  Lucas  Holstenius,  Abraham 
others  who  pretended  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  litth 
between  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Nesto 
the  church  of  Rome,  a  few  ceremonies  excepted,  together  w 
phrases  and  terms  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Christians  of  th 
ThestorjrofCy-  This  design  of  bringing  by  artful  compl 

riiiua  Luc«r.        ^^^  Eastern  churches  under  the  jurisdicti 
opposed  by  many ;  but  by  none  with  more  resolution  a 
Cyrillus  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  ex 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  who  had  travelled  through 
Europe,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  and  di 
the  Protestant  and  Romish  churches.     This  prelate  decla 
indeed  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  that  he  had  a  s 
to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  English  and  Dutch  ch 
conceived  the  design  of  reforming  the  doctrine  and  ritua 
and  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  purity  and  simplicity 
This  was  sufficient  to  render  the  venerable  patriarch  odioi 
of  Rome.     And  accordingly  the  Jesuits,  seconded  by  the 
ence  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  assisted  by  the  treachc 
of  some  perfidious  Greeks,  continued  to  perplex  and  per 
man  in  various  ways,  and  at  length  accomplished  his  ruin ; 
of  false  witnesses,  they  obtained  an  accusation  of  treason  i 
consequence  of  which  he  was  put  to  death  in'  the  year  16i 
of  the  Emperor.*     He  was  succeeded  by  Cyrillus,  bishop  ( 

'  The  book  of  Leo  Allatius,  De  coDcordia  may  appear  to  oocasion, 

Eccleaiie  OrientalU  et  Occidentalis,  it  well  meaning  that  is  annexed  t 

known,  and  deterredljr  looked  upon,  bjr  the  memben  of  the  two  come 

moat  Icatned  nen  among  the  Protestants,  as  in  a  long  and  laborious 

the  workofa  disingenuous  and  insidious  writer.  Rome  in  the  year  1650, 

The  Oneda  Orthodoxa  of  the  same  author,  prove,  that  the  Armeniai 

which  waspublisbed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1652,  from  the  Latins  in  their 

in  4to,  and  contains  a  compilation  from  all  and  Abraham  Echellenst^ 

the  books  of  the  Grecian  doctors  that  were  convince  us  in  several  trea 

wellaffiDCted  to  the  lAtinchurcb  is  still  extant  pecially  in  his  Animadv* 

We  have  nothing  of  Lucas  Holstenius  (who  Jesu  CsUlogum  librorum  ( 

was  superior  to  Allatius  in  learning  and  s^-  all  Christians  tbroughoul 

dty)  upon  this  subject,  except  two  posthumous  have  the  same  system  of 

dissertations,  I>e  ministro  et  forma  sacrament!  ceived  among  the  Latins, 
eonfirmatioois  apod  Gnecos,  wbicb  were  pub-  *  The  Confession  of  F 

lisbed  at  Rome  in   the  year   1666.      The  Cyrillus  Lucar,  was  publii 

treatises  of  Morinus,  De  Pceniteniia  ei  Ordina-  the  year  1645;  and  is  ali 

tionibus,  are  known  to  all  the  learned,  and  mond,  in  his  Monumens  i 

teem  expressly  composed  to  make  the  world  Religion  des  Grecs,  p.  237 

believe,  that  there  is  a  striking  uniformity  of  sion,  it  appears  evidently, 

sentiment    between    the  Greek    and   Latin  stronger  inclination  towar 

churches    on    these   two    important   points,  the  reformed  churches  thar 

when,  laying  aside  the  differences  that  scho-  commonly  received  among 

lastie  terms  and  peculiar  modes  of  expression  was  be,  by  any  means,  ill-a 
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of  a  dark,  malignant,  and  violent  spirit,  and  the  infamous  instroment  the 
Jesuits  had  chiefly  employed  in  bringing  him  to  an  imtimely  end.  As  this 
new  patriarch  declared  himself  openly  in  favour  of  the  Latins,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Greeks  with  the  church  of  Rome  seemed  more  probable 
than  ever,  nay,  almost  certain ;'  but  the  dismal  fate  of  this  unworthy  pre- 
late dispelled  all  of  a  sudden  the  pleasing  hopes  and  the  anxious  fears  with 
which  Rome  and  its  adversaries  beheld  the  approach  of  this  important 
event.  The  same  violent  death  that  concluded  the  days  of  Cyrillus  Lucar 
pursued  his  successor,  in  whose  place  Parthenius,  a  zealous  opposer  of 
the  doctrine  and  ambitious  pretensions  of  Rome,  was  raised  to  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity.  After  this  period,  the  Roman  pontiffs  desisted  from 
their  attempts  upon  the  Greek  church,  no  favourable  opportunity  being 
offered  either  of  deposing  its  patriarchs,  or  gaining  them  over  to  the  Ro- 
mish communion. 

III.  Notwithstanding  these  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  to  reduce  the  Greek  church  under  their 
dominion,  many  allege,  and  more  especially  the  reformed 
clergy  complain,  that  the  doctrine  of  that  church  has  been 
manifestly  corrupted  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome.  It  is 
supposed,  that  in  later  times  the  munificence  of  the  French 
ambassadors  at  the  Porte,  and  the  persuasive  sophistry  of  the  Jesuits,  have 
made  such  irresistible  impressions  on  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the  Gfreek 
bishops,  whose  poverty  is  great,  that  they  have  departed,  in  several  points, 
from  the  religious  system  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  adopted,  among 
other  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation.  This  change  is  said  to  have  been  more  especially 
brought  about  in  the  famous  council  which  was  assembled,  in  the  year 
1672,  at  Jerusalem,  by  Dositheus,  the  patriarch  of  that  city.'  Without 
entering  into  any  examination  of  the  truth  and  equity  of  this  charge 
brought  against  the  Greek  bishops,  we  shall  only  observe  that  it  was  the 
controversy  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France  that 
first  gave  rise  to  it.  The  latter,  and  more  especially  John  Claude,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  his  extensive  learning  and  masterly  eloquence,  main- 
tained that  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  and  more  parti- 


Whether  or  not 
the  Romish  doc- 
tors and  mis- 
sionaries con- 
tributed to  the 
corruption  of 
the  doctrine  of 
theGreekchurch. 


Latherana,  since  he  addreoed  eeveral  letters 
to  the  Swedish  clergy  about  this  time,  and 
solicited  their  friendship,  as  appears  from  the 
learned  Arckeoholtz^s  M^moires  de  la  Reine 
Christine,  torn.  i.  p.  486 ;  torn,  it  Append. 
p.  113.  Ajmond  has  published  in  the  work 
already  mentioned,  p.  1 — 199,  twenty-seven 
letters  of  this  patriarch  to  the  clergy  of  Gene- 
va, and  to  other  doctors  of  the  reformed 
church,  in  which  his  religious  sentiments 
are  still  more  plainly  discovered.  His  life, 
transactions,  and  deplorable  fate,  have  been  re- 
corded by  Thomas  Smith,  a  learned  divine  of 
the  English  church,  in  his  Narratio  de  Vita, 
Studiis,  Gcstis,  et  Martyrio  Gyrilli  Lncaris, 
which  is  the  third  article  of  his  Miscella- 
nea, published  at  London  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
1686;  as  also  by  Hettinger,  in  his  Analect 
Historico-Theolog.  Appendic.  dissert.  viiL 
p.  550,  and  by  other  authors  mentioned 
by  Pabricitts  in  his  Bibliothcca  Grssca,  vol.  x. 
p.  499. 

'  See  Eliae  Vegelii  Defensio  Ezerc.  de  Ec- 
clesia  Grseco,  p.  100,  where  we  find  the  letters 


of  the  Roman  pontiff  Urban  VIII.  to  Cyrillus 
of  Berea,  in  which  he  loads  with  applause  this 
new  patriarch  for  having  been  so  instrumental 
in  bainishing  from  among  the  Greeks  the  per- 
nicious errors  of  Cyrillus  Lucar,  and  warmly 
exhorts  him  to  depose  all  the  Greek  patri- 
archs and  bishops  that  are  not  favourable  to 
the  Latin  Church.  These  exhortations  are 
seconded  by  flattering  promises,  and  particu- 
larly by  an  assurance  of  protection  and  succour 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  Cyrillus  of  Derea  died 
in  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church.  See 
Hen.  Hillani  Not.  ad  Phil.  Cyprii  Chron.  Ec- 
clesiflft  Gnecie,  p.  470. 

K  See,  for  an  acconnt  of  this  council, 'A y- 
mond,  M^moires  Authentiques  de  la  Religion 
des  Grecs,  tom.  i.  p.  263;  Gisberti  Cuperi 
EpistoliD,  p.  404,  407.  See,  more  especinliy, 
the  judicious  and  learned  observations  of  Bas- 
nage  on  the  transactions  of  this  council,  in  his 
Histoire  de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  Reform^ 
period,  iv.  p.  i.  c.  xxxii.  p.  452,  and  CowelPs 
Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,  book  i.  chap.  v.  p.  136. 
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cularly  that  of  Traneubstantiation,  were  of  a  modem  da 
been  heard  of  before  the  ninth  century.     The  Roman 
contrary,  with  Amaud  at  their  head,  affirmed,  that  the  i 
concerning  the  Eucharist,  and  the  real  conversion  of  th 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that  holy  ordinance, 
by  Christians  in  all  ages  of  the  church.^     To  strengthen 
by  authorities,  that  they  imagined  woidd  have  no  small  inl 
adversaries,  they  ventured  to  assert  that  this  doctrine  w 
the  eastern  Christians,  and  particularly  by  the  Greek  chi 
This  bold  assertion  required  striking  and  authentic  te: 
it  any  degree  of  credit.     Accordingly,  the  ambassador  oi 
at  Constantinople,  received  orders  from  his  court  to  concuj    i 
and  to  leave  no  methods  unemployed  in  procuring  cert   i 
Greek  clergy  to  confirm  this  assertion.     On  the  other  hi 
and  Dutch  ambassadors,  persuaded  that  no  such  doctrine  wt 
in  the  Greek  church,  procured  also  the  testimonies  of  sev   i 
in  order  to  take  from  the  Roman  Catholic  disputants  this  | 
after  all,  was  of  no  great  consequence,  as  it  did  not  affect    I 
cause.     The  result,  however,  of  this  scrutiny  was  favoural  i 
doctors,  whose  agents  in  foreign  parts  procured  a  more  ;  i 
testimonies  than  their  adversaries  could  produce.     The  '.  i 
lidated  these  testimonies,  by  proving  fully  that  many  of  th«  ; 
by  bribery  from  the  indigent  Greeks,  whose  deplorable  po  i 
aacrifice  truth  to  lucre ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  then 
artifice  from  ignorant  priests,  whom  the  Jesuits  deceive  I 
the  doctrines  of  Rome  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  thei  i 
and  make  them  resemble  the  religious  system  of  the  £i  i 
Granting  all  this  to  be  true,  'it  may  nevertheless  be  justly  ( 
ther  the  admission  of  certain  doctrines  in  the  Greek  chur  ! 
the  errors  of  popery  is  to  be  dated  from  the  period  now  befc  ■ 
ever  examines  this  controversy  with  a  spirit  of  impartiali  ; 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  religion 
Greek  churches,  will  perhaps  find  that  a  certain  vague  and 
similar  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  ha  i 
during  many  ages  by  several  of  these  churches :  though 
times  they  may  have  learned  from  the  Romish  missiona 
manner  of  expressing  this  monstrous  and  unaccountable  tc  i 
Tbe  Russian  IV.  Of  those  independent  Greek   churc  I 

church.  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  are  not 

jurisdiction    of  the  patriarch   of   Constantinople,  there  ii 
church  established  in  Russia  that  can  fiimish  any  matter  fo  i 

^  tt:^  It  ms  to  pro^B  this  most  groundless  a»-  p.  2,  and  also  book  i.  cha : 

(Mition,  that  tbe  famous  NicoUe  published  his  author  was  actuallj  at  C* 

artful  book,  Dela  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi,in  the  this  scene  of  fraud  and  bri : 

year  1664,  which  was  answered  with  a  victori-  and  was  an  eye-witness  o; 

ous  force  of  evidence  by  the  learned  Claude.  and    perfidious    practices 

*  The  names  and  productions  of  the  prin-  Jesuits  to  obtain  from  the 

eipal  writers  that  appeared  in  this  controversy,  monks  testimonies  in  &voi; 

may  be  found  in  the  BLbliotheca  Graeca  of  the  Latin  or  Romish  chun: 
Fabricins,  vol.  z.  p.  444,  and  in  the  learned  ^  The  learned   La  Cro 

PfaflTs  Diasertatio  contra  Lndov.  Logerii  Opus  suspected  of  any  propcnsit} 

Encbaristicum,  puUished  at  Tubingen  in  the  of  Rome  in  general,  or  tha 

year  1718.  particular,  was  of  opinion  t 

i  Here,  above  all  other  histories,  the  reader  been  long  in  possession  of 

will  do  well  to  consult  Coweirs  Account  of  of  transubstantiation.     Se 

the  present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  Prcf.  Epistol.  p.  37,  44,  48,  51, 
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cal  historian  ;  the  rest  are  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  and  bar-> 
barity  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  About  the  year  1666,  a  certain  sect, 
which  assumed  the  name  of  Isbraniki,  t .  e.  the  multitude  of  the  Elect,  but 
were  called  by  their  adversaries  Roskolniki,  or  the  seditious  faction,  arose 
in  Russia,  and  excited  considerable  tumults  and  commotions  in  that  king- 
dom.* The  reasons  that  this  sect  alleges  in  defence  of  its  separation  from 
the  Russian  Church,  are  not  yet  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty ; 
nor  have  we  any  satisfactory  or  accurate  account  of  its  doctrines  and  insti- 
tutions ;"»  we  only  know  in  general,  that  its  members  affect  an  extraordi- 
nary air  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  complain  of  the  corruptions  introduced 
into  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Russians,  partly  by  the  negligence,  ^and 
partly  by  the  ambition,  of  the  Episcopal  order.''  On  the  other  hand, 
great  pains  were  taken  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  this  factious  sect; 
arguments,  promises,  threatenings,  dragoonings,  the  authority  of  synods 
and  councils,  seconded  by  racks  and  gibbets  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  methods 
that  artifice  or  barbarity  could  suggest  were  practised  to  bring  back  these 
seditious  heretics  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  But  the  effect  of  these 
violent  measures  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  of  the  Russian 
government;  they  exasperated,  instead  of  reclaimed,  these  schismatics, 
who  retired  into  the  woods  and  deserts,  and,  'as  it  often  happens,  were  ren- 
dered more  fierce  and  desperate  by  the  calamities  and  sufferings  in  which 
they  were  involved.  From  the  time  that  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia,  and  made  such  remarkable  changes  in  the  form  and  admi- 
nistration both  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  this  faction  has 
been  treated  with  more  humanity  and  mildness ;  but  it  is  alleged,  that 
these  mild  proceedings  have  by  no  means  healed  the  schism  ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Roskolniki  have  gained  strength,  and  are  become  still 
more  obstinate  since  the  period  now  mentioned. 

y.  It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  give  some  account  of 
this  reformation  of  the  church  of  Russia,  that  was  owing 
to  the  active  zeal  and  wisdom  of  Peter  I.,  for  though 
this  interesting  event  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  follow- 


The  changM  in- 
troduced into 
the  Russian 
church  by 
Peter  I. 


*  These  perhaps  are  the  aame  persons  of 
vhom  the  learned  Omelin  speaks,  under  the 
denomination  of  Sterowerzi,  in  the  account  of 
his  Voyage  into  Siberia,  torn.  iv.  p.  404. 

"  (^  This  sect  is  called  by  other  authors, 
the  sect  of  the  Roskolniki.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Voltaire,  who  pretends  to  lutve  drawn 
the  materials  of  his  History  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire under  Peter  I.  from  authentic  records  fur- 
'  nished  by  the  court  of  Petersbui^h,  this  sect 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  members  of  it  allege,  in  defence  of  their  se- 
paration, the  corruptions,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  that  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Russian  church.  They  profess  a  rigorous  zeal 
for  the  letter  of  Holy  Scriptux«,  which  they 
do  not  understand ;  and  the  transposition  of  a 
single  word  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Russian 
Bible,  though  this  transposition  was  made  to 
correct  an  uncouth  phrase  in  the  translation 
commonly  received,  threw  them  into  the  great- 
est combustion  and  tumult.  They  will  not  allow 
a  priest  to  administer  bapUsm  afiar  baring  tasted 
spirituous  liquor ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  they  do 
not  amiss,  since  it  is  well  knowa  that  the 
Russian  priests  seldom  touch  the  flask  without 
drinking  deep.     They  hold,  that  there  is  no 


subordination  of  rank,  no  superior  or  inferior 
among  the  faithful ;  that  a  Christian  may  kill 
himself  for  the  love  of  Christ;  that  Hallelujah 
must  be  but  twice  pronounced,  and  that  it  is  a 
great  sin  to  repeat  it  thrice ;  and  that  a  priest 
must  never  give  a  blessing  but  with  three 
fingers.  They  are  regular,  even  to  austerity, 
in  their  manners;  but  as  they  have  always 
refused  to  admit  Christians  of  other  denomi- 
nations into  their  religious  assemblies,  they 
have  been  suspected  of  committing  in  them 
various  abominations,  which  ought  not  to  be 
believed  without  the  strongest  demonstrative 
proof.  They  are  accused,  for  example,  of 
killing  a  child  in  these  assSmblies,  and  of 
drinking  its  blood,  and  of  lascirious  commerce 
in  its  most  irr^ular  forms. 

>  See  Bergius,  De  Sutu  EodesiB  Religionis 
Mttsooviticae,  sect.  xi.  cap.  vii.  p.  69 ;  sect.  ii. 
cAp.  xvi.  p.  218 — Append.  270;  Heineccius^s 
Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  written  in 
German,  p.  30;  Haven's  Iter  Russicnm. — 
Some  doctors  conjecture,  that  these  Isbraniki, 
or  Roskolniki,  are  a  branch  descended  from 
the  ancient  Bogomiliana,  of  whom  we  have 
already  given  some  account,  cent.  xii.  p.  ii. 
chap.  V.  sect  ii. 
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ing  century,  yet  the  scheme,  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  was  laid 
towards  the  conclusion  of  that  now  before  us.  This  great  prince  made  no 
change  in  the  articles  of  faith  received  among  the  Russians,  and  which  con* 
tain  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church.  But  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to 
have  this  doctrine  explained  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  and  the  spirit  .of  the  gospel ;  and  he  used  the  most  effectual 
methods  to  destroy,  on  the  one  hand,  the  influence  of  that  hideous  super- 
stition that  sat  brooding  over  the  whole  nation  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  dis- 
pel the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  which  was  incredible,  and  that  of  the  people 
which  would  have  surpassed  it,  had  that  been  possible.  These  were  great 
and  arduous  undertakings  ;  and  the  reformation  to  which  they  pointed, 
was  such  as  seemed  to  require  whole  ages  to  accomplish  and  bring  to  any 
degree  of  perfection.  To  accelerate  the  execution  of  this  glorious  plan, 
Peter  I.  became  a  zealous  protector  and  patron  of  arts  and  sciences.  He 
encouraged,  by  various  instances  of  munificence,  men  of  learning  and  genius 
to  settle  in  his  dominions.  He  reformed  the  schools  that  were  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  erected  new  seminaries  of  learning.  He 
endeavoured  to  excite  in  his  subjects  a  desire  of  emerging  &om  their 
ignorance  and  brutality,  and  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  the  useful  arts.  And, 
•to  crown  all  these  noble  attempts,  he  extinguished  the  infernal  spirit  of 
persecution  ;  abolished  the  penal  laws  against  those  who  differed  merely  in 
religious  opinion  from  the  established  church ;  and  granted  to  Christians 
of  all  denominations  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  privilege  of  performing 
divine  worship  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  their  respective  liturgies  and 
institutions.  This  liberty,  however,  was  modified  in  such  a  prudent  man- 
ner, as  to  restrain  and  defeat  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  by  the 
Latins  to  promote  the  interests  of  popery  in  Russia,  or  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  pontiff  beyond  the  chapels  of  that  communion  that 
were  established  by  law.  For  though  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  places 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  yet  the  Jesuits  were  not  permitted  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  missionaries  or  public  teachers  in  Russia,  and  a 
particular  charge  was  given  to  the  council,  to  which  belonged  the  cogni- 
zance of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  use  their  utmost  care  and  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  propagation  of  Romish  tenets  among  the  people. 

Besides  all  this,  a  notable  change  was  now  introduced  into  the  manner 
of  governing  the  church.  The  splendid  dignity  of  patriarch,  which  ap- 
proached too  near  the  lustre  and  prerogatives  of  majesty,  not  to  be  offen- 
sive to  the  emperor  and  burdensome  to  the  people,  was  suppressed,  or 
rather  assumed  by  this  spiritual  prince,  who  declared  himself  the  suprenae 
pontiff  and  head  of  the  Russian  church.'*  The  functions  of  this  high  and 
important  office  were  intrusted  with  a  council  assembled  at  Petersburgh, 
which  was  called  the  Holy  Synod,  and  in  which  one  of  the  archbishops, 
the  most  distinguished  by  his  integrity  and  prudence,  was  appointed  as  pre- 
sident.    This  honourable  office  was  filled  by  the  famous  Stephen  Javorsci, 

and  not  from  any  ghostly  character  or  denomi- 
nation. The  oath  now  mentioned  ran  thus : 
"  I  swear  and  promise  to  be  a  faithful  and 
obedient  subject  and  servant  to  my  true  and 
natural  sovereign,  and  to  the  august  succes- 
sors it  shall  please  him  to  appoint,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indisputable  power  he  has  to 
regulate  the  succession  to  tlie  crown.  I  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  supreme  judge  of  this 
spiritual  college,"  &c.  Sec  Voltaire's  Histoiro 
d  TEmpire  de  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand, 
torn.  i.  p.  174. 

B   B  2 


**  C:>  This  account  is  net  perhaps  entirely 
accurate.  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  to  insinuate 
that  Peter  assumed  not  only  the  authority, 
but  also  the  ofiBce  and  title  of  patriarch,  or 
supreme  pontiff,  and  head  of  the  church. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  he  retained 
the  power  without  the  title,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  oath  that  every  member  of  the  synod 
he  had  established  was  obliged  to  take,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  that  oiBce.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  his  authority,  as  emperor,  that 
he  claimed  an  absolute  authority  in  the  church, 
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who  composed  a  laborious  work, -in  the  Russian  language,  against  heresy."^ 
The  other  orders  of  the  clergy  continued  in  their  respective  rank  and 
offices  :  but  both  their  revenues  and  their  authority  were  considerably 
diminished.  It  was  resolved  at  first,  in  this  general  reformation,  to  abolish 
all  monasteries  and  convents,  as  prejudicial  to  the  community,  and  un- 
friendly to  population  ;  but  this  resolution  was  not  put  in  execution  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  emperor  him  self  erected  a  magnificent  monastery  in  honour 
of  Alexander  Newsky,  whom  the  Russians  place  in  the  list  of  their  heroes.*» 
The  state  of  the  VI.  A  small  body  of  the  Monophysites  in  Asia  aban- 

Monophygite*.  Joncd  for  some  time  the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  embraced  the  communion  of  Ron^e.  This  step  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  suggestions  and  intrigues  of  a  person  named  Andrew  Achi- 
gian,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of 
popery,  and,  having  obtained  the  title  and  dignity  of  patriarch  from  the 
Roman  pontiff,  assumed  the  denomination  of  Ignatius  XXIV.'  Afler  the 
death  of  this  pretended  patriarch,  another  usurper,  whose  name  was  Peter, 
aspired  after  the  same  dignity,  and  taking  the  title  of  Ignatius  XXV.,  placed 
himself  in  the  patriarchal  chair  ;  but  the  lawful  patriarch  of  this  sect  had 
credit  enough  with  the  Turks  to  procure  the  deposition  and  banishment  of 
this  pretender ;  and  thus  the  small  congregation  which  acknowledged  his 
jurisdiction  was  entirely  dispersed."  The  African  Monophysites,  and  more 
especially  the  Copts,  notwithstanding  that  poverty  and  ignorance  which 
exposed  them  to  the  seductions  of  sophistry  and  gain,  stood  firm  in  their 
principles,  and  made  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  promises,  presents,  and 
attempts  employed  by  the  papal  missionaries  to  bring  them  under  the 
Roman  yoke. — With  respect  to  the  Abyssinians,  we  have  mentioned 
already,  in  its  proper  place,  the  revolution  by  which  they  delivered  them- 
selves fi-om  that  tyrannical  yoke,  and  resumed  the  liberty  th6y  had  so  im- 
prudently renounced.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  take  notice  here  of  the 
zeal  discovered  by  the  Lutherans,  in  their  attempts  to  dispel  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  this  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowlege  of  a 
purer  religion,  and  a  more  rational  worship.  It  was  with  this  pious  design 
that  the  learned  Heyling,  of  Lubec,  undertook  a  voyage  into  Ethiopia  in 
the  year  1634,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and  acquired  such  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  honoured 
with  the  high  and  important  office  of  prime  minister  of  that  mighty  empire. 
In  this  eminent  station  he  gave  many  instances  of  his  zeal  both  for  the 
interests  of  religion  and  the  public  good ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  Europe, 
but  never  arrived  there,  nor  is  it  known  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  acci- 
dent, he  ended  his  days.* 

Several  years  after  this,  Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  sumamed  the 
Pious,  on  account  of  his  eminent  sanctity  and  virtue,  formed  the  resolution 
of  making  a  new  attempt  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  its 


c  IjO  Quien,  Orienfl  Christiaaus,  torn.  i.  p. 
1295. 

^  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  either  the 
Danish  or  German  languages,  will  find  several 
interesting  anecdotes  relating  to  these  changes 
in  Haven^s  Iter  Rusaicum. 

'  From  the  fifteenth  century  downwards, 
all  the  patriarchs  of  the  Monophysites  have 
taken  the  name  of  Ignatius,  and  that  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  that  they  are  the 
lineal  succcssois  of  Ignatius,  who  was  hishop 
of  Antioch  in  the  first  century,  and  of  conse- 
quence the  lawful  patriarchs  of  Antioch.     A 


like  reason  induces  the  religious  chief  of  the 
Maronites,  who  also  lays  claim  to  the  same 
dignity,  to  assume  the  name  of  Peter;  for  St. 
Peter  is  said  to  have  governed  the  church  of 
Antioch  before  Ignatius. 

'  Jo.  Simon.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Orien- 
talis,  Clemen tino-Yaticoa.  torn.  ii.  p.  482, 
and  his  Dissert,  de  Monopfaysitis,  sect,  iii.  p. 
6,7. 

*  A  very  curious  life  of  Heyling  was  pub- 
lished in  German  by  Dr.  Michoelis  at  Ilalle, 
in  1724.  See  also'MolIeri  Cimbrla  Literata, 
torn.  i.  p.  253. 
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purity  and  simplicity,  among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Abyssinians. 
This  design  was  formed  by  the  counsels  and  suggestions  of  the  famous  Lu- 
dolph,  and  was  to  have  been  executed  by  the  ministry  of  Abbot  Gregory, 
an  Abyssinian,  who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Europe*^  The  unhappy 
fate  of  this  missionary,  who  perished  in  a  shipwreck  in  the  year  1657,  did 
not  totally  discourage  the  prince  from  pursuing  his  purpose ;  for  in  the  year 
1663  he  intrusted  the  same  pious  and  important  commission  with  John 
Michael  Wansleb,  a  native  of  Erfurt,  to  whom  he  gave  the  wisest  orders, 
and  whom  he  charged  particularly  to  leave  no  means  unemployed  that 
might  contribute  to  give  the  Abyssinian  nation  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Germans,  as  it  was  upon  this  basis  alone  that  the  success  of  the  present 
enterprise  could  be  built.  Wansleb,  however,  whose  virtue  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  his  abilities,  instead  of  continuing  his  journey  to  Abyssinia, 
remained  several  years  in  Egypt.  On  his  return  from  thence  into  Europe, 
he  began  to  entertain  uneasy  apprehensions  of  the  account  that  would 
naturadly  be  demanded  both  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  employed  the  sums  of  money  he  received  for  his  Abyssinian  expedition. 
These  apprehensions  rendered  him  desperate,  because  they  were  attended 
with  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  Hence,  instead  of  returning  into  Germany, 
he  went  directly  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  year  1667,  he  embraced,  at  least 
in  outward  profession,  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  and  entered  into  the 
Dominican  order.^  Thus  the  pious  designs  of  the  best  of  princes  failed 
in  the  execution.  To  them,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  light 
that  has  bten  thrown  by  the  learned  and  laborious  Ludolph  on  the  history, 
doctrine,  literature,  and  manners  of  the  Abyssinians,  which  before  this 
period  were  but  very  superficially  known  in  Europe. 
Thestoteofihe  VII.  The  State  of  the  Christians  in  Armenia  underwent 

ArmeDiani.  ^  considerable  change  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  Abbas  the  Great,  king 
of  Persia,  into  that  province.  This  prince  laid  waste  all  that  part  of 
Armenia  that  lay  contiguous  to  his  dominions,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants 
to  retire  into  Persia.  These  devastations  were  designed  to  prevent  the 
Turks  from  approaching  to  his  frontier ;  for  the  Eastern  monarchs,  instead 
of  erecting  fortified  towns  on  the  borders  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  as 
is  done  by  the  European  princes,  laid  waste  their  borders  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  that,  by  thus  cutting  off  the  means  of  their  sub- 
sistence, their  progress  might  be  either  entirely  stopped,  or  considerably 
retarded.  In  this  general  emigration  the  more  opulent  and  better  sort  of 
the  Armenians  removed  to  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  where  the 
generous  monarch  granted  them  a  beautiful  suburb  for  their  residence, 
with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop 
or  patriarch.  Under  the  reign  of  this  magnanimous  prince,  who  cherished 
his  people  with  a  paternal  tenderness,  these  happy  exiles  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  liberty  and  abundance ;  but,  after  his  death,  the  scene  changed, 
and  they  were  involved  in  calamities  of  various  kinds.''  The  storm  of 
persecution  that  arose  upon  them  shook  their  constancy ;  many  of  them 
apostatized  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  so  that  it  was  justly  to  be  feared 
that  this  branch  of  the  Armenian  church  would  gradually  perish.     On  the 

*  See  Ludolphi  Proemium  ad  Comm.  in  p.  64 ;  Eus.  Rcnaudot,  Pref.  ad  Histor.  Patri- 

Hist.  Ethiop.  p.  31 ;  Junckeri  Vita  Jobi  La-  arch.  Aicxand. ;  Erchard  and  Quctif,  Scriptor. 

dolphi,  p.  68.  Ordin.  Prasdic.  torn.  ii.  p.  693.   Soe  the  same 

^  Fur  an  account  of  this  inconstant  and  author's  Ilistoria  Ecclesie  Alexandrins. 
worthless,  but  learned  man,  see  Lobo,  Voyage  *  See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  I'crso,  torn.  ii. 

de  Abyss,  torn.  1.  p.   198,  227,  233,  248;  p.  106;  Gabriel  du  Chiuon,  Nouvcllcs  R<<iar 

Cyprian,  Catalog.  MSS.  Biblioth.  Gothana^,  tions  du  Levant,  p.  206. 
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other  hand,  the  state  of  religion  in  that  church  derived  considerable  ad-* 
vantages  from  the  settlement  of  a  prodigious  number  of  Armenians  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  These  merchants, 
who  had  fixed  their  residence  during  this  century  at  London,  Amsterdam, 
Marseilles,  and  Venice,*  were  not  unmindful  of  the  interest  of  religion  in 
their  native  country ;  and  their  situation  furnished  them  with  ^vourable 
opportunities  of  exerting  their  zeal  in  this  good  cause,  and  particularly  of 
supplying  their  Asiatic  brethren  with  Armenian  translations  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  other  theological  books  from  the  European  presses, 
especially  from  those  of  England  and  Holland.  These  pious  and  instruc- 
tive productions  being  dispersed  among  the  Armenians  who  lived  under 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  governments,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  preserve 
that  illiterate  and  superstitious  people  from  falling  into  the  most  consum- 
mate and  deplorable  ignorance. 

The  sute  of  the  VIII.  The  divisions  that  reigned  among  the  Nestorians 

Neatoriam.  jj^  j.^g  preceding  century  still  subsisted ;  and  all  the  me- 
thods that  had  been  employed  to  heal  them  proved  hitherto  ineffectual. 
Some  of  the  Nestorian  bishops  discovered  a  propensity  to  accommo- 
date inatters  with  the  church  of  Rome.  Elias  II.,  bishop  of  Mosul, 
sent  two  private  embassies  to  the  pope,  in  the  years  1607  and  1610,  to 
solicit  his  friendship ;  and  in  the  letter  he  addressed  upon  that  occasion 
to  Paul  IV.  declared  his  desire  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Nestorians  and  the  Latin  church.^^  Elias  III.,  though  at  first  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  that  churcU^  changed 
his  sentiments  in  this  respect,  and,  in  the  year  1657,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  in  which  he  intimated  his  rea- 
diness to  join  with  the  church  of  Rome,  on  condition  that  the  Pope 
would  allow  the  Nestorians  a  place  of  public  worship  in  that  city,  and 
would  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  alter  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of 
that  sect.'  The  Romish  doctors  could  not  but  perceive  that  a  recon- 
ciliation, founded  on  such  conditions  as  these,  would  be  attended  with  no 
advantage  to  their  church,  and  promised  nothing  that  could  flatter  the 
ambition  of  their  pontiff;  and,  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  the  pro- 
posal above  mentioned  was  accepted.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Nes- 
torians were  received,  at  this  time,  into  the  communion  of  the  Romish 
church,  or  that  the  bishops  of  Mosul  were,  after  this  period,  at  all  solicit- 
ous about  the  friendship  or  good-will  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  Nes- 
torian bishops  of  Ormus,  who  successively  assume  the  name  of  Simeon, 
proposed  also,  more  than  once,^  plans  of  reconciliation  with  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and,  with  that  view,  sent  the  Roman  Pontiff  a  confession  of 
their  faith,  that  gave  a  clear  idea  of  their  religious  tenets  and  institu- 
tions. But  these  proposals  were  little  attended  to  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  was  either  owing  to  its  dislike  of  the  doctrine  of  these  Nesto- 
rians,^ or  to  that  contempt  which  their  poverty  and  want  of  influence  ex- 
cited in  the  pontiffs,  whose  ambition  and  avidity  aimed  at  acquisitions  of 
more  consequence ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  since  the  year  1617,  the  bishops 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Armeniant  who 
settled  at  Marseilles,  and  of  the  hooks  they 
took  care  to  have  printed  in  that  city  for  the 
use  of  their  brethren  in  foreign  pftrts,  see  Ri- 
chard Simon's  Lettrcs  Choisies,  torn.  ii.  p.  137. 
The  same  author  (torn.  17.  p.  160),  and  the 
learned  John  Joachim  Schroder,  in  a  Disser- 
tation prefixed  to  his  Thesaurus  Linguie  Ar- 
menicap,  give  an  account  of  the  Armenian 
Bible  that  was  printed  iu  Holland.   The  latter 


also  takes  notice  of  the  other  Armenian  books 
that  were  published  at  Venice,  Lyons,  and 
Amsterdam,  loc.  cit.  cap.  ii.  sect  xxv.  p.  38. 

y  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  543,  torn.  ii.  p. 
457,  tom.  iii.  p.  I.  p.  650. 

*  Assemann.  loc.  cit.  tom.  iii.  p.  2. 

•  In  the  years  1619  and  1653. 

^  Asaemann.  loc.  cit.  torn.  i.  p.  531,  tom.  ii. 
p.  457,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  662. 
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of  Oiinus  have  been  in  a  low  and  declining  state,  both  in  point  of  opulence 
and  credit,  and  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  excite  the  envy  of  their 
brethren  at  Mosid.«  The  RomisH  missionaries  gained  over,  nevertheless, 
to  their  communion,  a  handful  of  Nestorians,  whom  they  formed  into  a 
congregation  or  church,  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  The  bishops  or 
patriarchs  of  this  little  flock  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or  Diarbeker,  and 
all  assume  the  denomination  of  Joseph.*  The  Nestorians  who  inhabit 
the  coasts  of  Malabar,  and  are  called  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  suffered 
innumerable  vexations  and  the  most  grievous  persecution  from  the  Romish 
priests,  and  more  especially  the  Jesuits,  while  these  settlements  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese ;  but  neither  artifice  nor  violence  could  engage 
Uiem  to  embrace  the  communion  of  Rome.*  But  when  Cochin  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1663,  and  the  Portuguese  were  driven  out  of 
these  quarters,  the  persecuted  Nestorians  resumed  their  primitive  liberty, 
and  were  reinstated  in  the  privilege  of  serving  God  without  molestation, 
according  to  their  consciences.  These  blessings  they  still  continue  to 
enjoy ;  nor  are  such  of  them  as  entered  into  the  communion  of  Rome  dis- 
turbed by  the  Dutch,  who  are  used  to  treat  with  toleration  and  indulgence 
all  sects  who  live  peaceably  with  those  who  differ  from  them  in  religious 
opinions  and  ceremonies.' 


SECTION   11. 
PART  11. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  GHURCUEa 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    LUTHERAN    CHURCH. 

Luthar      h    h         ^'  ^^  have  already  seen*  the  calamities  and  vexations 

loses  ground  in     the  Lutheran  church  suffered  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of 

5iIe*HessiSni       ^^  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  house 

embrace  Cai-       of  Austria,  which,  on  many  occasions,  showed  too  great  a 

propensity  to  second  their  ambitious  and  despotic  measures ; 

we  shall,  therefore,  at  present  confine  our  view  to  the  losses  it  sustained 

from  other  quarters.      The  cause  of  Lutheranism  suffered  considerably  by 

the  desertion  of  Maurice,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  prince  of  uncommon 

genius  and  learning,  who  not  only  embraced  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 

file  Reformed  church,**  but  also,  in  the  year  1604,  removed  the  Lutheran 

professors  from  their  places  in  the  university  of  Marpurg,  and  the  doctors 

of  that  communion  from  the  churches  they  had  in  his  dominions.  Maurice, 

'<  Pet.  Struzza,  Praf.  ad  libnim  de  Chal-  •  In  the  History  of  the  Romish  Church, 

dasorum  dogmatibus.  See  above. 

'See  Le  Quien, Oriens Christiaana,  tom.ii.  ^  (^  The  reader  must  always  remember, 

p.  1078.  ^  that  the  writers  of  the  continent  generally  use 

*  Le  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  the  denomination  of  Reformed  in  a  limited 

lodes,  livr.  ▼.  p.  344.  sense,  to  distinguish  the  Church  of  England 

'  Schoaten  Yoyagei  auz  lodet  Orient,  torn.  and  the  Calvinistical  Churches  from  those  of 

i.  p.  319.  466.  the  Lutheran  persuasion. 
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after  taking  this  vigorous  step,  on  account  of  the  ohstinacy  with  which  the 
Lutheran  clergy  opposed  his  design,  took  particular  care  to  have  his  sub^ 
jects  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Helvetic  church,  and  introduced  into 
the  Hessian  churches  the  form  of  public  worship  that  was  observed  at 
Geneva.  This  plan  was  not  executed  without  some  difficulty;  but  it 
acquired  a  complete  degree  of  stability  and  consistence  in  the  year  1619, 
when  deputies  were  sent  by  this  prince  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  Holland, 
with  express  orders  to  consent,  in  the  name  of  the  Hessian  dinrches,  to  all 
the  acts  that  should  be  passed  in  that  assembly.  The  doctors  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  who  lived  at  this  period,  defended  strenuously  the  measures 
followed  by  Maurice,  and  maintained  that  in  all  these  transactions  he 
observed  the  strictest  principles  of  equity,  and  discovered  an  uncommon 
spirit  of  moderation.  Perhaps  the  doctors  of  modem  days  may  view  this 
matter  in  a  different  point  of  light.  They  will  acknowledge,  perhaps  with- 
out hesitation,  that  if  this  illustrious  prince  had  been  more  influenced  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  wisest  of  the  Reformed  doctors,  concerning  the  con- 
duct we  ought  to  observe  towards  those  who  differ  from  us  in  religious 
matters,  and  less  by  his  own  will  and  humour,  he  would  have  ordered  many 
things  otherwise  than  he  actually  did." 

The  new  Refonn-  II.  The  example  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  followed, 
jSjeifSJan-  ^  ^^^  V^^  l^^^,  by  John  Sigismund,  elector  of  Branden- 
deuburg.  burg ;  who  also  renounced  Lutheranism,  and  embraced  the 

communion  of  the  Reformed  churches,  though  with  certain  restrictions, 
and  without  employing  any  acts  of  mere  authority  to  engage  his  subjects 
in  the  same  measure.  For  it  is  observable,  that  this  prince  did  not  adopt 
all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  He  introduced,  indeed,  into  his 
dominions  the  form  of  public  worship  that  was  established  at  Greneva,  and 
he  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Reformed  churches  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  present  in  the  eucharist, 
as  they  appeared  to  him  much  more  conformable  to  reason  and  scripture 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  Lujtherans  relating  to  these  points.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  reused  to  admit  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  Divine  Grace 
and  Absolute  Decrees ;  and  on  this  account  neither  sent  deputies  to  the 
synod  of  Dort,  nor  adopted  the  decisions  of  that  £Eunous  assembly  on  these 
intricate  subjects.  This  way  of  thinking  was  so  exactly  followed  by  the 
successors  of  Sigismund,  that  they  never  would  allow  the  opinion  of  Cal- 
vin concerning  the  Divine  Decrees  to  be  considered  as  the  public  and 
received  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  their  dominions.  It  must 
be  particularly  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  this  wise  prince,  that  he  granted 
to  his  subjects  an  entire  liberty  in  religious  matters,  and  left  it  to  their  un- 
restrained and  free  choice,  whether  they  would  remain  in  the  profession  of 
Lutheranism,  or  follow  the  example  of  their  sovereign ;  nor  did  he  exclude 
from  civil  honours  and  employments,  or  from  the  usual  marks  of  his  pro- 
tection and  favour,  those  who  continued  in  the  &ith  of  their  ancestors. 
This  lenity  and  moderation,  which  seemed  so  adapted  to  prevent  jealousy 
and  envy,  and  to  satisfy  both  parties,  did  not  however  produce  this  natural 
and  salutary  effect ;  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  restrain  within  the  bounds 


*  The  reader  will  find  a  more  ample  aceonnt 
of  this  matter  In  the  controTermal  writings  of 
the  dirines  of  Cassel  and  DaimBtadt,  published 
at  Cassel,  Mai-purg,  and  Giessen,  in  the  jean 
1632,  1636, 1647  ;  and  of  which  Salig  speaks 
largely  in  his  Hist.  Aug.  Confess,  torn.  i.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  766.     Tho8t>  wlio  understand  the 


Gorman  language,  may  also  coniulfc  Garth*! 
Hbtorischer  Bericht  Ton  dem  Religioa  Wesaen 
in  Furstenthum  Heasen,  1706,  in  4to;  Cy- 
prian^s  Unterricht  Yon  Kirchlicher  Yereini- 
gung  dcr  Protestanten,  p.  263,  and  Appendix, 
p.  101.  As  also  the  acts  published  in  the 
ruBchuldigc  NachrichtcD,  A.  1749,  p.  25. 
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of  decency  and  charity  several  warm  and  inconsiderate  votaries  of  Luther- 
anism.  These  over  zealous  persons,  who  breathed  the  violent  spirit  of  an 
age  in  which  matters  of  consequence  were  usually  carried  on  with  vehe- 
mence and  rigour,  looked  upon  it  as  intolerable  and  highly  provoking, — 
that  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  should  enjoy  the  same  honours  and  pre- 
rogatives,— that  all  injiurious  terms  and  odious  comparisons  should  be 
banished  from  religious  debates, — that  the  controverted  points  in  theology 
should  either  be  entirely  omitted  in  the  sermons  and  public  discourses  of 
the  clergy,  or  explained  with  a  spirit  of  modesty  and  Christian  charity, — 
that  certain  rites  which  displeased  the  Calvinists  should  be  totally  abolished, 
and  that  they  who  differed  in  opinions,  should  be  obliged  to  live  in  peace, 
concord,  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices.  If  not  unreason- 
able in  them  to  be  offended  at  injunctions  of  this  nature,  it  was  still  more 
so  to  discover  their  indignation  in  a  manner  that  excited  not  only  sharp 
and  uncharitable  debates,  but  also  civil  commotions  and  violent  tumults, 
that  distiurbed  considerably  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  nourished  a 
spirit  of  sedition  and  revolt,  which  the  labour  of  years  was  employed  to 
extinguish  in  vain.  In  this  troubled  state  of  things,  the  divines  of  Saxony, 
and  more  especially  those  of  Wittemberg,  undertook  to  defend  the  Lutheran 
cause ;  but  if  it  be  acknowledged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  their  views  were 
good,  and  their  intentions  upright ;  it  must  be  owned,  on  the  other,  that 
Uieir  style  was  keen  even  to  a  degree  of  licentiousness,  and  their  zeal  warm 
beyond  all  measure.  And,  indeed,  as  it  generally  happens,  their  want  of 
moderation  hurt,  instead  of  promoted,  the  cause  in  which  they  had 
embarked  ;  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  violent  proceedings,  that  the 
form  of  concord  was  suppressed  in  the  territories  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
subjects  of  that  electorate  prohibited  by  a  solemn  edict  from  studying 
divinity  in  the  academy  of  Wittemberg.** 

Attempts  made  to-  ^^^«  ^^  ^^  deplorable  to  see  two  churches,  which  had 
'  h^^  *  "h*^  L  discovered  an  equal  degree  of  pious  zeal  and  fortitude  in 
theranandRe-  throwing  off  the  despotic  yoke  of  Rome,  divided  among 
formed  churches,  themselves,  and  living  in  discords  that  were  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  well-being  of  society.  Hence 
several  eminent  divines  and  leading  men,  both  among  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  sought  anxiously  after  some  method  of  uniting  the  two  churches, 
though  divided  in  their  opinions,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity  and 
ecclesiastical  communion.  A  competent  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
human  passions  was  sufficient  to  persuade  these  wise  and  pacific  mediators, 
that  a  perfect  uniformity  in  religious  opinions  was  not  practicable,  and 
that  it  would  be  entirely  extravagant  to  imagine  that  any  of  these  commu- 


'  The  edict!  of  Sigiimond  and  his  nieces* 
son,  relating  to  this  change  in  the  state  of 
religion  in  Brandenbuig,  hare  been  several 
times  republished  in  one  collection.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  books,  treatises,  and 
pamphlets,  which  give  an  account  of  this  re- 
markable transaction,  and  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  complete  list  in  the  German  work, 
entitled  Unschuldige  Nachrichten.  An.  1745, 
p.  34,  A.  1746,  p.  326,  compared  with  Jo. 
CaroL  Kocheri  Bibliotheca  Theologiso  Sym- 
bolicee,  p.  312.  The  reader  who  desires  to 
attaip  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  this  contro- 
versy, and  to  be  able  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  by  having  a  true  state  of  the  case 
before  him,  will  do  well  to  consult  Arnold! 


Histor.  Ecdes.  et  Hteret.  p.  ii.  lib.  zvii.  c. 
vii.  p.  965;  Cyprian*s  Unterricht  von  der 
Yereinigung  dor  Protestant,  p.  75,  and  in  Ap- 
pend. .Monum.  p.  225;  Unschuldige  Nach- 
richten, A.  1729,  p.  1067,  et  A.  1732,  p. 
715.  They  who  affirm  that  the  elector's  ul- 
timate end,  in  changing  the  face  of  religion  in 
his  dominions,  was  not  the  prospect  of  aug- 
menting and  extending  his  authority,  found 
their  opinion  rather  on  conjecture  than  on 
demonstration ;  nor  do  they  confirm  this  as- 
sertion by  testimonies  that  are  Sufficient  to 
bring  full  conviction.  It  must,  however,  bo 
acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
conjectures  have  neither  an  absurd  nor  an  im- 
probable aspect. 
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nities  could  ever  be  brought  to  embrace  universally,  and  without  limita- 
tion, the  doctrines  of  the  other.  They  made  it,  therefore,  their  principal 
business  to  persuade  those,  whose  spirits  were  inflamed  with  the  heat  of 
controversy,  that  the  points  in  debate  between  the  two  churches  were  not 
essential  to  true  religion ; — that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  received  and  professed  in  both  communions ; — and  that  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  contending  parties  turned  either  upon  points  of  an 
abstruse  and  incomprehensible  nature,  or  upon  matters  of  indifference, 
which  neither  tended  to  render  mankind  wiser  nor  better,  and  in  which 
the  interests  of  genuine  piety  were  in  nowise  concerned.  Those  who 
viewed  things  in  Qiis  point  of  light,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
diversity  of  opinions  between  the  two  churches  was  by  no  means  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  their  separation ;  and.  that  of  consequence  they  were 
called,  by  the  dictates  of  that  gospel  which  they  both  professed,  to  live 
not  only  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  but  also  to  enter  into 
the  fraternal  bonds  of  church  communion.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Re- 
formed doctors  seemed  disposed  to  acknowledge,  that  the  errors  of  the 
Lutherans  were  not  of  a  momentous  nature,  nor  of  a  pernicious  tendency  ; 
and  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  not  undergone  any 
remarkable  alteration  in  that  communion ;  and  thus  on  their  side  an  im- 
portant step  was  made  towards  peace  and  union  between  the  two  churches. 
But  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  declared,  that  they  could 
not  form  a  like  judgment  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
churches  ;  they  maintained  tenaciously  the  importance  of  the  points  which 
divided  the  two  communions,  and  affirmed,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
controversy  turned  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion  and 
virtue.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  this  steadiness  and  constancy  of 
the  Lutherans  was  branded  by  the  opposite  party  with  the  epithets  of 
morose  obstinacy,  supercilious  arrogance,  and  such  like  odious  denomi- 
nations. The  Lutherans  were  not  behindhand  with  their  adversaries  io 
acrimony  of  style  ;  they  recriminated  with  vehemence,  and  charged  their 
accusers  with  instances  of  misconduct,  different  in  kind,  but  equally  con- 
demnable.  They  reproached  them  with  having  dealt  disingenuously,  by 
disguising,  under  ambiguous  expressions,  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
churches ;  they  observed  farther,  that  their  adversaries,  notwithstanding 
their  consummate  prudence  and  circumspection,  gave  plain  proofs,  on 
many  occasions,  that  their  propensity  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
churches  arose  from  views  of  private  interest,  rather  than  from  a  zeal  for 
the  public  good. 

Declaration  of  the  ^^*  Among  the  public  transactions  relative  to  the  pro- 
cyuod  of  cha-  ject  of  a  union  between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches, 
^e  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  attempt  made  by  James 
I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  accomplish  this  salutary  purpose,  in  the  year 
1615.  The  person  employed  for  this  end  by  the  British  monarch,  was 
Peter  de  Moulin,  the  most  eminent  among  the  Protestant  doctors  in 
France  ;*  but  this  design  was  neither  carried  on  with  spirit,  nor  attended 
with  success.'  Another  attempt  of  the  same  pacific  nature  was  made  in 
the  year  1631,  in  the  synod  of  Charenton,  in  which  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Reformed  doctors  of  that  respectable  assembly,  declaring  the  Lutheran 

*  See  Le  Vasaor,  HitL  de  Louis  XIIL  torn.  theology,  or  to  gain  a  point  of  interest  for 

ii.  p.  ii.  p.  21.  himself  or  his  minions,  neglected  this  union 

'  S^  King  James,  who  would  have  aban-  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  which 
doned  the  most  important  and  noble  design,  he  had  hegau  to  promote  with  such  an  sp- 
at any  time,  to  discuss  a  point  of  grammir  or  pearaoce  of  piety  and  xeaL 
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system  of  religion  confonnable  with  tl  : 
pernicious  and  fundamental  errors, 
offered  to  the  Lutherans  of  joining  wi 
ourable  terms,  and  of  entering  into  tl  i 
communion  with  their  Calvinistical  br  1 
table  proceeding  was  attended  with    i 
Lutherans  were  disposed  to  embrace  i 
offered  them,  of  terminating  the  dissens  i 
The  same  year  a  conference  was  held  i 
tors,  Hoe,  Lyser,  and  Hopfner,  on  th  i 
eminent  divines  of  Hesse-Cassel  and   i 
end  that,  by  exposing  with  fidelity  and 
it  might  be  more  easily  seen  what  th ! 
the  way  of  the  union  projected  betwe 
ence  was  conducted  with  decency  and 
were  neither  disturbed  by  intemperate 
tention  and  dispute ;  but  that  openne  ; 
confidence,  which  are  so  essential  to  th  : 
were  wanting  here.     For   though  the 
exposed,  with  the  utmost  precision  and 
and  made,  moreover,  many  concession  i 
could  scarcely  expect ;  yet  the  latter,  i 
apprehensive  of  schemes,  formed  by  art  i 
betray  and  ensnare  them,  did  not  da: 
satisfied  with  these  explications  and  of  i 
up  without  having  contributed  in  any  r ! 
of  peace.^    To  form  a  true  idea  of  these 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  and  of  the  prii 
ducted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  tl 
period  with  attention  and  care. 
— .        -  V.  Uladislaus  IV.,  kii 

at  Thorn  And      extensive  plan  of  religKi 
^^•*^-  tioned;  he  proposed  a  r- 

Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches,  but  i\ 
and  that  of  Rome.  For  this  purpose, 
at  Thorn,  in  the  year  1645,  the  issue  < 
been  expected,  was  far  from  being  favoi 
the  persons  employed  by  the  three  chui 
least  to  calm  their  animosities,  returned 
measure  of  party  zeal,  and  a  smaller  poi' 
had  brought  to  it. 

The  conference  held  at  Cassel,  in  tl: 
liam  YI.  landgrave  of  Hesse,  between  ] 
at  I^ntelen,  on  the  side  of  the  Luth< 
of  the  university  of  Marpurg,  on  that  o: 
much  more  success ;  and,  if  it  did  not  1 
opinion,  it  produced  what  was  much  b 
and  forbearance.     For  these  candid  d 

'  Benoit,  Histoire  de  TEdit  de  Nantes,  b! 

iom.  ii.  p.  544 ;  Amond,  Actcs  det  Synodes  n 

Nationanx  det  Eglises  Reform^et  de  France,  li 

torn.  ii.  p.  500;   Ittigii  Dissert,   de  Synodi  x 

Carentoniensis  Indnlgentia  orga  Luthennos,  o 

Ltns.  1705,  4 to.  tl 

■  Timanni  Geselil  Historia  Sacra  ct  Eccio-  ft 
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amined  the  nature,  and  weighed  the  importance,  of  the  controversies  that 
divided  the  church,  embraced  each  other  with  reciprocal  marks  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  and  mutually  declared  that  their  respective  doctrines 
were  less  different  from  each  other  than  was  generally  imagined ;  and  that 
this  difference  was  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  prevent  their  fraternal 
union  and  concord.  But  it  happened  unluckily,  that  these  moderate 
doctors  of  Rintelen  could  not  infuse  the  same  spirit  of  peace  and  cha* 
rity  that  animated  them  into  their  Lutheran  brethren,  nor  persuade  them 
to  view  the  difference  of  opinion  that  divided  the  Protestant  churches 
in  the  same  indulgent  point  of  light  in  which  they  had  considered 
them  in  the  conference  at  Cassel.  On  the  contrary,  this  their  modera- 
tion drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  almost  all  the  Lutherans ;  and  they 
were  loaded  with  bitter  reproaches  in  a  multitude  of  pamphlets,*  that 
were  composed  expressly  to  refute  their  sentiments,  and  to  censure 
their  conduct.  The  pains  that  were  taken  after  this  period  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  more  especially  by  Frederic 
WDliam  and  his  son  Frederic,  in  order  to  compose  the  dissensions  and 
animosity  that  divided  the  Protestants,  and  particularly  to  promote  a  fra- 
ternal unioik  between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  in  the  Prus- 
sian territories,  and  in  the  rest  of  their  dominions,  are  well  known  ;  and 
it  is  also  equally  notorious,  that  innumerable  difficulties  were  formed 
against  the  execution  of  this  salutary  design. 

The  pacific  exploits  YI.  Besides  these  public  conferences  held  by  the  autho- 
of  JohoDureui.  ^jjy  q£  princes,  in  order  to  promote  union  and  concord 
among  Protestants,  a  multitude  of  individuals,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
true  Christian  charity,  embarked  in  this  pious  cause  on  their  own  private 
authority,  and  offered  their  mediation  and  good  offices  to  reconcile  the 
two  churches.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  peace-makers  were,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  Reformed  church ;  and  that  those  among  the  Lutherans 
who  appeared  in  this  amiable  character,  were  but  few  in  comparison 
with  the  great  number  of  Calvinists  that  favoured  this  benevolent  but 
arduous  design.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Calvinistical  peace-makers 
was  John  Dureus,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  man  justly  celebrated  on 
account  of  his  universal  benevolence,  solid  piety,  and  extensive  learning ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  more  remarkable  for  genius  and  memory,  than  for 
nicety  of  discernment  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  as  might  be  evinced  by 
several  proofs  and  testimonies,  were  this  the  proper  place  for  discussions 
of  that  nature.  Be  that  as  it  will,  never,  perhaps,  was  there  such  an 
example  of  zeal  and  perseverance  as  that  exhibited  by  Dureus,  who, 
during  the  space  of  forty  years,^  suffered  vexations,  and  underwent  labours, 
which  required  the  firmest  resolution,  and  the  most  inexhaustible  patience ; 
wrote,  exhorted,  admonished,  entreated,  and  disputed :  in  a  word,  tried 
every  method  that  human  wisdom  could  suggest,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dissensions  and  animosities  that  reigned  among  the  Protestant  chuiches. 
For  it  was  not  merely  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  pen,  or  by 
forming  plans  in  the  silence  of  the  closet,  that  this  worthy  divine  performed 
the  task  which  his  benevolence  and  zeal  engaged  him  to  undertake ;  his 


*  Tho  writers  who  have  given  accounts  of 
the  conferences  of  Thorn  and  Cassel,  are  enu- 
merated by  Sagittarius,  in  his  Introd.  ad  Hist. 
Eccleeiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  1604.  See  also  Jaegeri 
Historia  Sieculi  xvii.  Decenn.  v.  p.  689,  and 
Dccenn.  yii.  p.  160,  where  the  Acts  of  tho 
Conferences  of  Cassel  and  Thorn  are  extant. 
Add  to  these,  Jo.  Alphons.  TurroUni  Nubce 


Testium  pro  moderate  in  rebus  Theologicii 
judicio,  p.  178.  There  is  an  ample  account 
of  the  Conference  of  Cassrl  in  the  Life  of 
MusaeuB  given  bj  MoUerua  in  bis  Cimbria 
Literata,  t.  ii.  p.  566.  The  rewler  will  find  in 
the  same  work  an  accurate  Index  of  tboaocoonta 
of  this  conference  published  on  both  sides. 
J  Frx>m  the  year  1631  to  1674. 
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activity  and  industry  were  equal  to  his  zeal ;  he  travelled  through  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  where  the  Protestant  religion  had  obtained  any  foot- 
ing ;  he  formed  connexions  with  the  doctors  of  both  parties  ;  he  addressed 
himself  to  kings,  princes,  magistrates,  and  ministers  ;  and  by  representing, 
in  lively  and  striking  colours,  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  plan  he 
had  formed,  hoped  to  engage  them  more  or  less  in  this  good  cause,  or  at 
least  to  derive  some  succour  from  their  influence  and  protection.  But 
here  his  views  were  considerably  disappointed  ;  for  though  his  undertaking 
was  generally  applauded ;  and  though  he  met  with  a  favourable  and  civil 
reception  from  the  greatest  part  of  those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
yet  he  found  very  f^  who  were  seriously  disposed  to  alleviate  his  labours, 
by  lending  him  their  assistance,  and  seconding  his  attempts  by  their  in- 
fluence and  counsels.  Nay,  some,  suspecting  that  the  fervent  and  extra- 
ordinary zeal  of  Dureus  arose  from  mysterious  and  sinister  motives,  and 
apprehending  that  he  had  secretly  formed  a  design  of  drawing  the  Luthe- 
rans into  a  snare,  attacked  him  in  their  writings  with  animosity  and  bitter- 
ness, and  loaded  him  with  the  sharpest  invectives  and  reproaches.  So  that 
this  well-meaning  man,  neglected  at  length  by  those  of  his  own  commu- 
nion, opposed  and  rejected  by  the  followers  of  Luther,  involve'd  in  various 
perplexities  and  distress,  exhausted  by  imsuccessfril  labour,  and  oppressed 
and  dejected  by  injurious  treatment,  perceived,  by  a  painful  experience, 
that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  a  private 
person,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  repose  and  obscurity  at 
Cadsel.k 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  Dureus,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  in  general,  was  sometimes 
deficient  in  frankness  and  ingenuity,  had  annexed  to  his  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation certain  doctrines  which,  were  they  susceptible  of  proof,  would  serve 
as  a  foimdation  for  the  union,  not  only  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
but  also  of  all  the  different  sects  that  bear  the  Christian  name.  For, 
among  other  things,  he  maintained,  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  a  com- 
plete body  of  divinity  ;  the  Ten  Commandments  a  perfect  system  of 
morals ;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  a  comprehensive  series  of  petitions  for 
all  the  blessings  contained  in  the  divine  promises.  Now  if  this 
notion  that  these  sacred  compositions  contain  all  that  is  essential  to 
faith,  obedience,  and  devotion,  had  been  universaUy  entertained,  or 
evidently  demonstrated,  it  would  not  have  been  a  chimerical  project 
to  aim  at  a  reconciliation  of  all  Christian  churches  upon  this  basis,  and  to 
render  these  compositions  the  foundation  of  their  coalition  and  the  bond 
of  their  union.     But  it  would  have  been  highly  chimerical  to  expect  that 


^  See  Coleri  Ilistoria  Joh.  Danei,  pub- 
lisbed  in  4to  al  Wittembcrg,  in  1716,  to 
which,  however,  many  important  additions 
might  be  made  from  public  records,  and  also 
from  docnmentt  that  hare  not  aa  yet  seen  the 
light.  Some  record!  and  documents  of  the 
kind  here  referred  to  have  been  published  by 
Hasaeus,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Breraens.  Theolo- 
gico-Philologica«  tom.  i.  p.  911,  and  torn.  !▼. 
p.  683.  A  still  greater  number  are  given  by 
Gesselius,  in  the  Addenda  Ircnica,  that  are 
subjoined  to  bis  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  tom. 
ii.  p.  614.  The  transactions  of  Dui-eus  at 
Marptirg,  are  mentioned  by  Schenk,  in  his 
Vita  Professorom  Theologigs  Marpurg,  p.  202. 
His  attempts  in  Holstein  may  be  learned  from 
the  Letters  of  Loch  man  and  Ixissius,  which 


are  joined  together  in  the  same  volume.  His 
exploits  in  Prussia  and  Poland  are  recorded 
by  Jablonsky,  in  his  Historia  Consensus  Sen* 
domirensis,  p.  127,  and  his  labours  in  Den- 
mark, the  Palatinate,  and  Switzerland,  are 
mentioned  respectively  by  Elswich,  in  his 
Fasciculus  Epistol.  Theolog.  p.  147  ;  Seclen's 
Delicis  Epistol.  p.  353,  and  in  the  Museum 
Helvet.  t.  iii.  iv.  v.  See  also  Jvgeri  Historia 
Sseculi  xvii.  Decenn.  vii.  p.  171 ;  Bohmius, 
Englische  Reformations  Historic,  and  more  es- 
pecially an  account  of  Dureus,  published  under 
my  direction  at  Helmstadt,  in  the  year  1744, 
by  Benzelius,  and  entitled,  Dissertatio  de 
Johan.  Duneo,  maxime  deactisejusSuecnnis. 
This  dissertation  contains  a  variety  of  anec- 
dotes drawn  from  records  not  yet  made  public. 
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the  Christian  sects  would  universally  adopt  this  notion,  or  be  pleased 
to  see  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  reduced  to  such  general  principles.  It 
is  fiirther  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  Dureus,  that  he  showed  a  peculiar 
propensity  towards  the  sentiments  of  the  Mystics  and  Quakers,  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  favour  his  conciliatory  and  pacific  project.  Like  them, 
he  placed  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  God,  in  calling 
forth  the  hidden  word,  in  fanning  the  divine  spark  that  resides  in  the 
recesses  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  consequence  of  this  system,  was 
intimately  persuaded,  that  differences  merely  in  theological  opinions  did 
not  at  all  concern  the  essence  of  true  piety. 

Matthia  and  ca-         VII.  Those  among  the   Lutherans  ^ that   appeared   the 
lixtut.  most  zealous  in  this  pacific  cause,   were  John  Matthise,^ 

bishop  of  Strengnes  in  Sweden,  and  George  Calixtus,  professor  of  divinity 
at  Helmstadt,  whom  Dureus  had  animated  with  a  portion  of  his  charitable 
and  indulgent  spirit.  The  former  was  a  man  of  capacity  and  merit,  the 
latter  was  eminently  distinguished  among  the  doctors  of  this  century  by 
his  learning,  genius,  probity,  and  candour ;  but  they  both  failed  in  the 
arduous  undertaking  in  which  they  had  engaged,  and  suffered  considerably 
in  their  attempts  to  promote  the  cause  of  unity  and  concord.  The  Olive 
Branches"  of  Matthiae,  who  entitled  thus  his  pacific  productions,  were,  by 
a  royal  edict,  publicly  condemned  and  suppressed  in  Sweden  ;  and  their 
author,  in  order  to  appease  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  bishopric,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement.^  The  zeal  of 
Calixtus,  in  calming  the  tumultuous  and  violent  spirit  of  the  contending 
parties,  drew  upon  him  the  bitterest  reproaches,  and  the  warmest  animosity 
and  resentment,  from  those  who  were  more  bent  on  maintaining  their 
peculiar  opinions,  than  in  promoting  that  charity  which  is  the  end  of  the 
commandment ;  and  while  he  was  labouring  to  remove  all  sects  and  divisions, 
he  appeared  to  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  light  of  a  new  sectary,  who 
was  foimding  the  most  pernicious  of  all  sects,  even  that  of  the  Syncretists, 
who  were  supposed  to  promote  peace  and  concord  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
We  shall,  before  we  finish  this  chapter,  endeavour  to  give  a  more  particular 
and  circumstantial  account  of  the  sentiments  and  trials  of  this  great  man, 
to  whose  charge  many  other  things  were  laid,  besides  the  crime  of  endea- 
vouring to  unite  the  disciples  of  the  same  master  in  the  amiable  bonds  of 
charity,  concord,  and  mutual  forbearance,  and  whose  opinions  and  designs 
excited  warm  contests  in  the  Lutheran  church. 

The  prosperous  YIII.  The  external  state  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  this 

pened*to*fhe^Lu^  period  was  attended  with  various  circumstances  of  prosperity, 
theran  church,  among  whlch  we  may  reckon  its  standing  firm  against  the 
assaults  of  Rome,  whose  artifice  and  violence  were  in  vain  employed  to 
bring  on  its  destruction.  It  is  well  known  that  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  Lutherans  resided  in  those  provinces  where  the  public  exercise  of 
their  religion  was  prohibited.  It  has  more  especially  been  shown  by  the 
late  memorable  emigration  of  the  Saltzburgers,*  that  still  greater  numbers 


'  9^"  Matihis  bad  been  chaplain  to  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphua,  and  wai  afterwardt  appointed 
bj  that  prince  preceptor  to  bis  daughter 
Christina,  so  famous  in  history  on  account  of 
the  whimsical  peculiarities  of  her  character, 
her  taste  for  learuing,  and  her  desertion  of  the 
Swedish  throne  and  the  Protestant  religion. 

""  Rami  OlivK  Scptentrionalis. 

°  See  Scheffcri  Suecica  Litterata»  p.  123, 
aod  Job.  MoUeri  ad  earn  Hypomnemata,  p. 


317 ;   Arkcnholtz,    M^moiret   de   la   Reine 
Chris,  torn.  i.  p.  320,  505,  torn.  ii.  p.  63. 

°  tty-  For  an  account  of  the  persecuted  Luthe- 
rans in  the  archbishopic  of  Salizbuig,  see  Bur* 
Det*s  Travels.  See  more  especially  a  famous 
Latin  discourse,  published  at  Tubingen,  in 
the  year  1 7  32,  under  the  following  title :  "  Com< 
mentariolus  Theolugicus  de  non  tolcrandit  in 
Religione  Di8sentientibus,qimm  PrKsideChrist. 
Matth.  P&ffio  defcndet  Wolf.  Lud.  Leisching.** 
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of  them  lay  concealed  in  that  land  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  where  the 
smallest  dissent  from  popery,  with  whatever  secrecy  and  circumspection  it 
may  be  disguised,  is  considered  as  an  enormous  and  capital  crime ;  and  that 
they  preserved  their  religious  sentiments  and  doctrines  pure  and  un cor- 
rupted amidst  the  contagion  of  Romish  superstition,  which  they  always 
beheld  with  aversion  and  horror.  In  those  countries  which  are  inhabited 
by  persons  of  different  communions,  and  whose  sovereigns  are  members  of 
the  Romish  church,  we  have  numberless  instances  of  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  practised  by  the  papists  against  those  that  dissent  from  them ;  and 
these  cruelties  are  exercised  under  a  pretext  suggested  by  the  most  malevo- 
lent bigotry,  which  represents  these  dissenters  as  seditious  subjects,  and 
consequently  as  worthy  of  the  most  rigorous  treatment.  And  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, Uiat  amidst  all  these  vexations,  the  Lutheran  church  has  stood  its 
ground ;  nor  has  either  the  craft  or  fury  of  its  enemies  been  able,  any  where, 
to  deprive  it  entirely  of  its  rights  and  privileges.  It  may  further  be 
observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  Luther  was  carried  into  Asia,  Africa,*  and 
America,  by  several  persons  who  fixed  their  habitations  in  those  distant 
regions,  and  was  also  introduced  into  some  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  had 
hitherto  been  unknown. 

The  progreM  of  ^^-  When  we  tum  our  view  to  the  internal  state  of  the 

iearaiji|  amnng    Lutheran  church  durins  this  century,  we  shall  find  it  im- 

the  LutheruM.  ,    .  .  ^^1.1:  i  1.1       •  1.  ^ 

proved  m  vanous  respects ;  though  several  blemishes  yet 
remained  that  clouded  its  lustre,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour 
of  the  Lutherans,  that  they  cultivated  all  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture, both  sacred  and  profane,  with  uncommon  industry  and  success,  and 
made  several  improvements  in  the  sciences,  which  are  too  well  known  to 
stand  in  need  of  a  particular  mention  ;  and  of  which  a  circumstantial  enu- 
meration would  be  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  we  propose  to  observe  in 
this  history.  But  if  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  cs^use 
of  religion  gained  by  these  improvements  in  learning,  it  must  be  owned, 
on  the  other,  that  some  branches  of  science  were  perverted  by  injudicious 
or  ill-designing  men,  to  corrupt  the  pure  simplicity  of  genuine  Christianity, 
and  to  render  its  doctrines  abstruse  and  intricate.  Thus  it  too  often  hap- 
pens in  life,  that  the  best  things  are  the  most  egregiously  abused. 

About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  sciences  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  the  schools  were  logic  and  metaphysics :  though  the  manner  of 
treating  them  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  elegance,  simplicity,  and 
precision.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  scene  changed  in  the  seminaries  of 
learning ;  and  the  more  entertaining  and  agreeable  branches  of  literature, 
that  polish  wit,  excite  taste,  exercise  judgment,  and  enrich  memory,  such 
as  civil  and  natural  history,  philology,  antiquities,  criticism,  and  eloquence, 
gained  the  ascendant.  Both  these  kinds  of  knowledge  acquired  also  a  more 
graceful,  consistent,  and  regular  form  than  that  under  which  they  had 
hitherto  appeared.  But  it  happened  most  unluckily,  that  while  the  boun- 
daries of  science  were  extended  from  day  to  day,  and  new  discoveries  and 
improvements  were  constantly  enriching  the  republic  of  letters,  the  credit 
of  learning  began  sensibly  to  decrease,  and  learned  men  seemed  gradually 
to  lose  those  peculiar  marks  of  veneration  and  distinction  that  the  novelty 
of  their  character,  as  weU  as  the  excellence  and  importance  of  their  labours, 
had  hitherto  drawn  from  the  public.  Among  the  various  circumstances 
that  contributed  to  this  decline  of  literary  glory,  -we  may  particularly  reckon 
the  multitude  of  those  who,  without  natural  capacity,  taste,  or  inclination, 
were  led,  by  authority  or  a  desire  of  applause,  to  literary  pursuits ;  and,  by 
their  ignorance  or  their  pedantry,  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  republic  of 
letters. 
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The  BUte  of  phi-  X.  The  Only  kind  of  philosophy  that  was  taught  in  the 
AriJtofeiUns*  Lutheran  schools,  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  century, 
triumph.  ^as  that  of  Aristotle,  dressed  up  in  diat  scholastic  form 

that  increased  its  native  intricacy  and  suhtilty.  And  such  was  the  devout 
and  excessive  veneration  entertained  hy  many  for  this  abstruse  system, 
that  any  attempt  to  reject  the  Grecian  oracle,  or  to  correct  its  decisions, 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  interests 
of  the  church,  and  as  equally  criminal  with  a  like  attempt  upon  the  sacred 
writings.  Those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  by  their  zealous  and  invincible  attachment  to  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy, were  the  divines  of  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  Helmstadt,  and  Altorf.  The 
enchantment,  however,  was  not  universal ;  and  there  were  many  who,  with- 
drawing their  private  judgment  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  were  bold 
enough  to  see  vnth  their  own  eyes ;  and  of  consequence  discerned  the 
blemishes  that  were  indeed  sufficiently  visible  in  the  pretended  wisdom  of 
the  Grecian  sage.  The  first  attempt  to  reduce  his  authority  within  narrow 
bounds  was  made  by  certain  pious  and  prudent  divines,  who,  though  they 
did  not  pretend  to  discourage  all  philosophical  inquiries,  yet  were  desirous 
of  confining  them  to  a  few  select  subjects ;  and  complaineid,  that  the  pomp- 
ous denomination  of  philosophy  was  too  frequently  prostituted,!*  by  being 
applied  to  unintelligible  distinctions  and  words,  or  rather  sounds,  destitute 
of  sense.  These  were  succeeded,  in  their  dislike  of  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy, by  the  disciples  of  Ramus,  who  had  credit  enough  to  banish  it  £ix>m 
several  seminaries  of  learning,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  system  of 
their  master,  which  was  of  a  more  practical  kind,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  life.*'  But  if  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  met  with  adversaries 
who  opposed  it  upon  solid  and  rational  principles,  it  had  also  enemies  of  a 
very  different  character,  who  imprudently  declaimed  against  philosophy  in 
general  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  interests  of 
society.  Such  was  the  fanatical  extravagance  of  Daniel  Hofiinan,  professor 
at  Helmstadt,  who  discovered,  in  this  controversy,  an  equal  degree  of  igno- 
rance and  animosity ;  and  such  also  were  the  followers  of  Robert  Fludd, 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  the  Rosicrucians,  who  boasted  of  having  struck  out,  by 
the  assistance  of  fire  and  divine  illumination,  a  new,  wonderful,  and  celes- 
tial system  of  philosophy,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made.' 
These  adversaries  of  the  Stagyrite  were  divided  among  themselves,  and 
this  diminished  the  strength  and  vigour  of  their  opposition  to  the  common 
enemy.  But  had  they  been  ever  so  closely  united  in  their  sentiments  and 
measures,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  overturn  the  empire  of  Aristotle, 
which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  schools  through  long  possession,  and  had 
a  powerful  support  in  the  multitude  of  its  votaries  and  defenders. 
The  fireedom  of  XI.  The  Peripatetic  system   had  still  more  formidable 

Sllil?"ffiu^inr  adversaries   to   encounter    in   Des   Cartes    and  Gassendi, 
ground.  whose  writings  were  composed  with  that  perspicuity  and 

precision  that  rendered  them  singularly  agreeable  to  many  of  the  Lutheran 
doctors  of  this  century,  and  made  them  look  with  contempt  on  that  obso- 
lete and  barren  philosophy  of  the  schools,  which  was  expressed  in  un- 
couth terms  and  barbarous  phrases,  without  taste,  elegance,  or  accuracy. 
The  votaries  of  Aristotle  beheld  with  envy  these  new  phOosophers,  used 

p  Sttch,   among    othen,  ^ru   Wcncealfltts  Arittotelis  fortuna,  sect,  xxu  p.  64.  and  Wal- 

Scbillingiui,  of  whom  a  particular  account  is  cliius,  Ilistoria  Logicet,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  Bcct.  iii. 

given   bj  Arnold,  in  his  Iliator.  Eccles.  et  par.  t.  in  Parergis  ejus  Academicis,  p.  613. 

Haeret.  p.  ii.  lib.  xtIL  cap.  ▼!.  '  See  above,  in  the  General  History  of  the 

*>  See  Jo.  Herman  ab  Elswich,  De  varia  Church,  sect.  xxxi. 
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tbeir  most  zealous  endeavours  to  bring  tbeni  into  discredit,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  represented  their  researches  and  principles  as  highly  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  growth  of  true  piety.  But  when  they 
found,  by  experience,  that  these  methods  of  attack  proved  unsuccessful, 
they  changed  their  manner  of  proceeding,  and,  like  a  prudent  general,  who 
besieged  by  a  superior  force,  abandons  his  outworks  and  retires  into  the 
citadel,  they  relinquished  much  of  their  jargon^  and  defended  only  the  main 
and  essential  principles  of  their  system.  To  render  these  principles  more 
palatable,  they  began  to  adorn  them  with  the  graces  of  elocution,  and  to 
mingle  with  their  philosophical  tenets  the  charms  of  polite  literature. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  confess,  that  Aristotle,  though  the  prince  of 
philosophers,  was  chargeable  with  errors  and  defects,  which  it  was  both 
lawful  and  expedient  to  correct.  But  these  concessions  only  served  to 
render  their  adversaries  more  confident  and  enterprising,  since  they  were 
interpreted  as  resulting  from  a  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  and  were 
looked, upon  as  a  manifest  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  enemies  of  the  Stagy  rite  renewed  their  attacks  with  re- 
doubled impetuosity,  and  with  a  full  assurance  of  victory ;  nor  did  they 
confine  them  to  those  branches  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  which  were 
allowed  by  its. votaries  to  stand  in  need  of  correction^  but  levelled  them, 
without  distinction,  at  the  whole  system,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
its  total  dissolution.  Grotius,  indeed,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  these 
philosophical  reformers,  proceeded  with  a  certain  degree  of  prudence  and 
moderation.  Puffendorff,  in  treating  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  the  duties 
of  morality,  threw  off  with  more  boldness  and  freedom  the  Peripatetic 
yoke,  and  pursued  a  method  entirely  different  from  that  which  had  been 
hitherto  observed  in  the  schools.  This  freedom  drew  upon  him  a  multi- 
tude of  enemies,  who  loaded  him  witb  the  bitterest  reproaches ;  his  example 
was  nevertheless  followed  by  Thomasius,  professor  of  law  in  the  academy 
of  Leipsic,  and  afterwards  at  Halle,  who  attacked  the  Peripatetics  with  new 
degrees  of  vehemence  and  zeal.  This  eminent  man,  though  honourably 
distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  genius  and  the  strength  of  his  reso- 
lution, was  not,  perhaps,  the  properest  person  that  could  be  pitched  upon 
to  manage  the  interests  of  philosophy.  His  views,  nevertheless,  were  vast ; 
he  aimed  at  the  reformation  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic system  in  particular ;  and  he  assiduously  employed  both  the  power 
of  exhortation  and  the  influence  of  example,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Sax- 
ons to  reject  the  Aristotelian  system,  which  he  had  never  read,  and  which 
most  certainly  he  did  not  understand.  The  scheme  of  philosophy  that  he 
substituted  in  its  place,  was  received  with  little  applause,  and  soon  sank 
into  oblivion ;  but  his  attempt  to  overturn  the  system  of  the  Peripatetics, 
and  to  restore  the  freedom  of  philosophical  inquiry,  was  attended  with  re- 
markable success,  made,  in  a  little  time,  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  pro- 
duced such  admirable  effects,  that  Thomasius  is  justly  looked  upon,  to  this 
day,  as  the  chief  of  those  bold  spirits  who  pulled  down  philosophical  tyranny 
from  its  throne  in  Germany,. and  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  what  was  called 
the  Sectarian  Philosophy'  in  that  country.  The  first  seminary  of  learning 
that  adopted  the  measures  of  Thomasius  was  that  of  Halle,  in  Saxony, 
where  he  was  professor ;  they  were  afterwards  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
German  schools,  by  some  sooner,  and  by  others  later ;  and  from  thence  a 
spirit  of  philosophical  liberty  began  to  spread  itself  into  other  coiu tries 

"  By  the  Sectarian  Philosophers  were  meant  use  the  dictates  of  their  private  judgment  to 
those  who  followed  implicitly  some  one  of  the  correct  or  modify  the  doctrines  or  ezpresaiona 
ancient  philosophical  sects,  without  daring  to       of  these  hoary  guides. 

VOL.  II.  ^  C  C 
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where  the  Lutheran  religion  was  established.  So  that,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century,  Sie  Lutherans  enjoyed  a  perfect  liberty  of  conduct- 
ing their  philosophical  researches  in  the  manner  they  judged  the  most 
conformable  with  truth  and  reason,  of  departing  from  the  mere  dictates  of 
authority  in  martters  of  science,  and  of  proposing  publicly  every  one  his 
respective  opinions.  This  liberty  was  not  the  consequence  of  any  positive 
decree  of  the  state,  nor  was  it  inculcated  by  any  law  of  the  church ;  it 
seemed  to  result  from  that  invisible  disposal  of  things,  which  we  call  acci- 
dent, and  certainly  proceeded  from  the  efforts  of  a  few  great  men,  second- 
ing and  exciting  that  natural  propensity  towards  free  inquiry,  that  can 
never  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  human  mind.  Many  employed  this 
liberty  in  extracting,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  £clectics,  what  they 
thought  most  conformable  to  reason,  and  most  susceptible  of  demonstration, 
from  the  productions  of  the  different  schools,  and  connecting  these  extracts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  complete  body  of  philosophy.  But 
some  made  a  yet  more  noble  use  of  this  inestimable  privilege  by  employing, 
with  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry^  their  own  faculties  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  and  building  upon  solid  and  unchangeable  principles  a  new 
and  sublime  system  of  philosophy.  At  the  head  of  these  we  may  place 
Leibnitz,  whose  genius  and  labours  have  deservedly  rendered  his  name 
immortal.t 

In  this  conflict  between  the  reformers  of  philosophy  and  the  votaries  of 
Aristotle,  the  latter  lost  ground  from  day  to  day,  and  his  system,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extremes  that  reformers  often  fall  into,  grew  so  disgusting 
and  odious,  that  condemnation  was  passed  on  every  part  of  it.  Hence  the 
science  of  Metaphysics,  which  the  Grecian  sage  had  considered  as  the 
master-science,  as  the  original  fountain  of  all  tarue  philosophy,  was  spoiled 
of  its  honours,  and  fell  into  contempt ;  nor  was  the  authority  end  influence 
even  of  Des  Cartes,  who  also  set  out,  in  his  inquiries,  upon  metaphysical 
principles,  sufficient  to  support  it  against  the  prejudices  of  the  times. 
However,  when  the  first  heat  of  opposition  began  to  cool,  and  the  rage  of 
party  to  subside,  this  degraded  science  was  not  only  recalled  from  its  exile, 
by  the  interposition  and  credit  of  Leibnitz,  but  was  also  reinstated  in  its 
former  dignity  and  lustre. 

The  virtnei  and  XIL  The  defects  and  vices  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  have 

LutSrandoc-     ^®^  circumstantially  exposed,    and  even  exaggerated  by 
ton.  many  writers,  who  seem  to  require  of  the  ministers  of  the 

gospel  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  ought  indeed  always  to  be  aimed  at, 
but  which  no  wise  observer  of  human  nature  can  ever  hope  to  see  gene- 
rally reduced  to  practice.  These  censures  represent  the  leading  men  in 
the  Lutheran  church  as  arrogant,  contentious,  despotic,  and  uncharitable ; 
as  destitute  of  Christian  simplicity  and  candour ;  fond  of  quibbling  and  dis- 
pute ;  judging  of  all  things  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  party;  and  treating  with 
the  utmost  antipathy  and  aversion  those  that  differ  from  them  ever  so 
little  in  religious  matters.  The  less  considerable  among  the  Lutheran 
doctors  were  charged  with  ignorance,  with  a  neglect  of  the  sacred  duties 
of  their  station,  and  with  a  want  of  talent  in  their  character  as  public 
teachers.  And  the  whole  body  was  accused  of  avarice,  laziness,  want  of 
piety,  and  corruption  of  manners. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  without  difficulty,  by  those  who  have  studied 
with  attention  and  impartiality  the  genius,  manners,  and  history  of  this 
century,  that  the  Lutheran  clergy  are  not  wholly  irreproachable  with  re- 

*  Tho  curious  reader  i(  ill  find  an  accurato       sopliy   in    the    learned  *  Brucker^s    HUtoiia 
and  ample  account  of  this  rcvolntion  in  philc-       Critka  Pbilosopliiae. 
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spect  to  the  matters  that  are  here  laid  to  their  charge,  and  that  many  Lu- 
theran churches  were  under  the  direction  o£  pastors  who  were  highly  defi- 
cient, some  in  zeal,  others  in  abilities,  many  in  both,  and  consequently  ill 
qualified  for  propagating  the  truths  of  Christianity  with  wisdom  and 
success.  But  this  reproach  is  not  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  seventeenth 
century ;  it  is  a  general  charge,  that,  with  too  much  truth,  may  be  brought 
against  all  the  ages  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  such  as  are  not  blinded  by  ignorance  or  partiality,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  did  not  consist  of  these  unworthy  pastors, 
and  that  many  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  of  this  centiuy  were  distinguished 
by  their  learning,  piety,  gravity,  and  wisdom.  Nay,  perhaps  it  might  be 
difficalt  to  decide,  whether  in  our  times,  in  which  some  pretend  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  primitive  doctors  is  revived  in  several  places,  there  be  not 
as  many-  that  do  little  honour  to  the  pastoral  character  as  in  the  times  of 
our  ancestors.  It  must  farther  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  defects  which 
are  invidiously  charged  upon  the  doctors  of  this  age,  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  infelicity  of  the  times.  They  were  the  unhappy  effects 
of  those  public  calamities  which  a  dreadful  war  of  thirty  years*  duration 
produced  in  Germany ;  they  derived  strength  from  the  infiuence  of  a  cor- 
rupt education,  and  were  sometimes  encouraged  by  the  protection  and 
countenance  of  vicious  and  profligate  magistrates. 

The  Ticeflofthe  XIII.  That  the  vices  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  were  partly 

paiSyTwinffT?  owing  to  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  will  appear  evident 
the  timet  In  from  some  particular  instances.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
i^hich  they  lived,  that  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  century,  neither  th» 
discourses  of  the  pulpit  nor  the  instructions  of  the  schools  were  adapted  to 
promote  among  the  people  just  ideas  of  religion,  or  to  give  them  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  The  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  as  some  ludicrously  and  too  justly  represent  it,  was 
reduced,  in  many  places,  to  the  noisy  art  of  bawling  (during  a  certain  space 
of  time  measured  by  a  sand-glass)  upon  various  points  of  theology,  which 
the  orators  understood  but  very  little,  and  which  the  people  did  not  under- 
stand at  all ;  and  when  the  important  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
were  introduced  in  these  public  discourses,  they  were  frequently  disfigured 
by  tawdry  and  puerile  ornaments,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  shines  forth  in  the  Gospel,  and  were  thus, 
in  a  great  measure,  deprived  of  their  native  beauty,  efficacy,  and  power. 
All  this  must  be  confessed ;  but  perhaps  it  may  not  appear  surprising  when 
all  things  are  duly  considered.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  their 
heads  full  of  sonorous  and  empty  words,  of  trivial  distinctions  and  meta- 
physical subtleties,  and  very  ill  furnished  with  that  kind  of  knowledge  that 
is  adapted  to  touch  ^e  heart  and  to  reform  the  life ;  they  had  also  few 
models  of  true  eloquence  before  their  eyes ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  dressed  out  their  discourses  with  foreign  and 
tasteless  ornaments. 

The  charge  brought  against  the  universities,  that  they  spent  more  time 
in  subtile  and  contentious  controversy,  than  in  explaining  ihe  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, teaching  the  duties  of  morality  and  promoting  a  spirit  of  piety  and 
virtue,  though  too  just,  yet  may  also  be  alleviated  by  considering  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  Lutherans  were  surrounded 
with  a  multitude  of  adversaries,  who  obliged  them  to  be  perpetually  in  a 
posture  of  defence ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  threatened  their  de- 
struction, contributed  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  excite  in  their  doc- 
tors that  polemic  spirit  which  unfortunately  became  a  habit,  and  had  aa 

c  c  2 
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unhappy  influence  on  the  esterase  both  of  their  academical  and  pastoral 
functions.  In  time  of  war,  the  military  art  not  only  becomes  sing^arly 
respectable,  but  is  preferred,  without  hesitation,  before  all  others,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  maintain  the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty 
and  independence ;  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  theological  commotions,  the 
spirit  of  controversy,  by  becoming  necessary,  gains  an  ascendant,  which, 
even  when  the  danger  is  over,  it  is  unwilling  to  lose.  It  were  indeed  ar- 
dently to  be  wished,  that  the  Lutherans  had  treated  with  more  mildness 
and  charity  those  who  differed  from  them  in  religious-opinions,  and  had  dis- 
covered more  indulgence  and  forbearance  towards  such,  more  especially, 
as  by  ignorance,  fanaticism,  or  excessive  curiosity  were  led  into  error,  with- 
out pretending,  nevertheless,  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  by  propa- 
gating their  peculiar  systems.  But  ihey  had  unhappily  imbibed  a  spirit  of 
persecution  in  their  early  education ;  this  was  too  much  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  it  was  even  a  leading  maxim  with  our  ancestors,  that  it  was 
both  lawful  and  expedient  to  use  severity  and  force  against  those  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  heretics.  This  maxim  was  derived  from  Rome,  and 
even  those  who  separated  from  that  church  did  not  find  it  easy  to  dirow 
off,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  despotic  and  uncharitable  spirit  that  had  so  long 
been  the  main-spring  of  its  government,  and  the  general  characteristic  of 
its  members.  Nay,  in  their  narrow  views  of  things,  their  very  piety 
seemed  to  suppress  the  generous  movements  of  fraternal  love  and  forbear- 
ance; and  the  more  they  felt  themselves  animated  with  a  zeal  for  the 
divine  glory,  the  more  .difficult  did  they  find  it  to  renounce  that  ancient 
4nd  favourite  maxim,  wbich  had  so  often  been  ill  interpreted  and  ill  applied, 
that  whoever  is  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  God,  ought  also  to  be  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country .« 

The  eccieataaticai  XIV.  There  were  few  or  no  changes  introduced,  during 
*»V1'*P?*^''  this  century,  into  the  form  of  government,  the  method  of 
worship,  and  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Many  alterations  would  indeed  have  been  made  in  all 
these,  had  the  princes  and  states  of  that  communion  judged  it  expedient 
to  put  in  execution  the  plans  that  had  been  laid  by  Thomasias,  and  other 
eminent  men,  for  reforming  its  ecclesiastical  polity-.  These  plans  were 
built  upon  a  new  principle,  which  supposed,  that  the  majesty  and  supreme 
authority  of  the  sovereign  was  the  only  source  of  church-power.  On  this 
fundamental  principle,  which  these  great  men  took  all  imaginable  pains  to 
prove,  by  solid  and  striking  arguments,  they  raised  a  voluminous  system 
of  laws«  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  evidently  tended  to  this  conclu- 
sion :  that  the  same  sovereign  who  presides  in  the  state  ought  to  rule  in 
the  church  ;  that  prince  and  pontiff  are  inseparable  characters^  and  that 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  not  the  ambassadors  of  the  Deity,  but  the 
deputies  and  vicegerents  of  the  civil  magistrate.  These  reformers  of  Lu- 
theranism  did  not  stop  here ;  they  reduced  within  narrower  bounds  the 
few  privileges  and  advantages  that  the  clergy  yet  retained ;  and  treated 
many  of  the  rites,  institutions,  and  customs  of  our  church,  as  the  remains 
of  popish  superstition.  Hence  an  abundant  source  of  contention  was 
oi)ened,  and  a  long  and  tedious  controversy  was  carried  on  with  warmth 
and  animosity  between  the  clergy  and  civilians.     We  leave  others  to  de- 

«  C9-  It  wen  to  be  wished  that  the  Luther*  ways  refused  to  permit  the  Reformed  to  cele- 

ans  had  not,  in  many  ]daceS|  persercred  in  these  brate public  worship  within  the  bounds, or  even 

severe  and  despotic  pnnciples  longer  than  other  in  tlie  suburbs  of  that  city.     Many  attempts 

Protestant  churches.     Until  this  very  day  the  liaye  been  made  to  conquer  their  obstinacy  in 

LutheraoB  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  haveal-  this  respect,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
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tennine  witli  what  views  these  debates  were  commenced  and  fomented, 
and  with  what  success  they  were  respectively  carried  on  by  the  contending 
parties.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  their  effects  and  consequences  were 
unhappy,  as  in  many  places  they  proved,  in  the  issue,  detrimental  to  the 
reputation  of  the  clergy,  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  religion,  and  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  ibe  Lutheran^  church.^  The  present  state  of 
that  churcb  verifies  too  plainly  this  observation.  It  is  now  its  fate  to  see 
few  entering  into  its  public  service,  who  are  adapted  to  restore  the  reputa- 
tion it  has  lost,  or  to  maintain  that  which  it  yet  retains.  Those  who  are 
distmguished  by  illustrious  birth,  uncommon  genius,  and  a  liberal  and 
ingenious  turn  of  mind,  look  upon  the  study  of  theology,  which  has  so 
little  extern^  honours  and  advantages  to  recommend  it,  as  below  their 
ambition ;  and  hence  the  number  of  wise,  learned,  and  eminent  ministers 
grows  less  considerable  from  day  to  day.  This  circumstance  is  deeply 
lamented  by  those  among  us  who  consider  with  attention  the  dangerous 
and  declining  state  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  our 
descendants  will  have  reason  to  lament  it  more  bitterly. 
Tbe  DMst  eminent  XV.  The  eminent  writers  that  adorned  the  Lutheran 
Lutheran  writers.  q}j^pq}^  through  the  coursc  of  this  ccutury  were  many  in 

number.  We  shall  only  mention  those  whom  it  is  most  necessary  for  a 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with ; 
such  are  .£gideus  and  NiCblas  Hunnius,  Leonard  H utter,  Joseph  and  John 
Emesti  Gerhard,  George  and  Frederick  Ulric  Calixtus,  the  Mentzers,  the 
Oleariuses/*  Frederic  Baldwin,  Albert  Grawer,  Matthias  Hoe,  the  Carpzo- 
viuses,  John  and  Paul  Tamovius,  John  Affelman,  Elihart  Luber,  the 
Lysers,  Michael  Walther,  Joachim  Hildebrand,  John  Valentine  Andreas,. 
Solomon  Glassius,  Abraham  Colovius,  Theodore  Hackspan,  John  Hulse- 
man,  Jacob  Weller,  Peter  and  John  Musseus,  brothers,  John  Conrad  Dan- 
haver,  John  George  Dorschadus,  John  Amdt,  Martin  Geyer,  John  Adam 
Schartzer,  Balthazar  and  John  Meisner,  Augustus  PCeiffer,  Henry  and 
John  Muller,  Justus  Christopher  Schomer,  Sebastian  Schmidt,  Christo- 
pher Horsholt,  the  Osianders,  Philip  Jacob  Spener,  Geb.  Theodore  Meyer, 
Fridem.  Bechman,  and  others.^ 

An  hutorice]  yiew  XVI.  The  doctriue  of  the  Lutheran  church  remained 
d^rinM^of^die  ^^^^  during  this  century ;  its  fundamental  principles  re- 
Lutiwnuu.  ceived  no  alteration,  nor  could  any  doctor  of  that  church, 
who  should  have  presumed  to  renounce  or  invalidate  anj  of  those  theolo- 
gical points  that  are  contained  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the 'Lutherans, 
have  met  with  toleration  and  indulgence.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  in  later  times  various  circumstances  contributed  to  diminish,  in 
many  places,  the  authority  of  these  symbolical  oracles,  which  had  been  so 
long  considered  as  an  almost  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence 
arose  that  unbounded  liberty,  which  is  ut  this  day  enjoyed  by  all  who  axe 
not  invested  with  the  character  of  public  teachers,  of  dissenting  from  the 
decisions  of  these  symbols  or  creeds,  and  of  declaring  this  dissent  in  the 


^  t^  It  has  been  the  ill  hap  even  of  well- 
deeigBing  men  to  fall  into  perntcioue  eztremee 
in  the  controTersioe  relatiug  to  the  foundation, 
power,  and  privil^*a  of  the  church.  Too  few 
hjive  ttecred  the  middle  way,  and  laid  their 
plans  with  such  equity  and  wisdom  as  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the 
State,  without  reducing  the  church  to  a  mere 
creature  of  civil  policy.  The  reader  will  find 
a  most  interesting  view  of  this  nice  and  im- 


portant subject  in  the  learned  and  ingenious 
bishop  of  Glouce8ter*s  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State,  and  in  his  Dedication  of  the  second 
▼ulume  of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Mosea  to  my 
Lord  Mansfield.  « 

*  For  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of 
these  authors,  see  Witters  Memorise  Theolo- 
gorum,  and  his  Diarium  Biographicum :  as 
also  Fippingius,  Goesius,  and  other  writota  of 
literary  history. 
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manner  they  judge  the  most  expedient.  The  case  was  very  different  in 
former  times ;  whoever  ventured  to  oppose  any  of  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  church,  or  to  spread  new  religious  opinions  among  the  people,  was 
,  called  before  the  higher  powers  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct^  and 
very  rarely  escaped  without  suffering  in  his  fortune  or  reputation,  unless 
he  renounced  his  innovations.  But  the  teachers  of  novel  doctrines  had 
nothing  to  apprehend,  when,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the 
Lutheran  churches  adopted  that  leading  maxim  of  the  Arminians,  that 
'*  Christians  were  accountable  to  God  alone  for  their  religious  sentiments  ; 
and  that  no  individual  could  be  justly  punished  by  the  magistrate  for  his 
erroneous  opinions,  while  he  conducted  himself  l^e  a  virtuous  and  obe- 
dient subject,  and  made  no  attempts  to  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of 
civil  society."  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  religious  liberty,  which  the 
dictates  of  equity  must  approve,  but  of  which  the  virtuous  mind  alone 
can  make  a  wise  and  proper  use,  had  never  degenerated  into  that  unbridled 
licentiousness  that  holds  nothing  sacred,  but  with  an  audacious  insolence 
tramples  under  foot  the  solemn  truths  of  religion,  and  is  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  throw  contempt  upon  the  respectable  profession  of  its 
ministers. 

XVII.  The  various  branches  of  sacred  erudition  were  cultivated  with 
uninterrupted  zeal  and  assiduity  among  the  Lutherans,  who,  at  no  period 
of  time,  were  without  able  commentators,  andHeamed  and  faithful  guides 
fof  tlie  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  natural  to  mention 
here  Tamovius,  Gerjiard,  Hackspan,  Calixtus,  Erasmus,  Schmidt,  to 
whom  might  be  added  a  numerous  list  of  learned  and  judicious  expositors 
of  the  sacred  oracles.  But  what  appears  more  pecufiarly  worthy  of  ob- 
servation is,  that  the  very  period  which  some  look  upon  as  the  roost 
barren  of  learned  prodactionsfand  the  most  remarkable  for  a  general  inat- 
tention  to  the  branch  of  erudition  now  under  consideration,'  produced  that 
inestimable  and  immortal  work  of  Solomon  Glassius,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  Sacred  Philology,  and  than  which  none  can  be  more  use- 
ful for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  an  uncommon  d^rree 
of  light  upon  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers.  It 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  candidly  acknowledged  that  a  considerable  part 
of  this  century  was  more  employed,  by  the  professcn's  of  the  different  uni- 
versities, in  defending,  with  subtilty  and  art,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  than  in  illustrating  and  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  is  the  only  genuine  source  of  divine  truth.  Whatever  was  worthy 
of  censure  in  this  manner  of  proceeding,  was  abundantly  repaired  by  the 
more  modem  divines  of  the  Lutheran  communion ;  for  no  sooner  did  the 
rage  of  controversy  begin  to  subside,  than  the  greatest  part  of  them  turned 
their  principal  studies  towards  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Writings ;  and  they  were  particularly  animated  in  the  execution  of  this 
laborious  task,  by  observing  the  indefatigable  industry  of  those  among  the 
Dutch  divines,  who,  in  their  interpretations  of  Scripture,  followed  the 
sentiments  end  method  of  Cocceius.  At  the  head  of  these  modem  com- 
mentators we  may  place,  with  justice,  Sebastian  Schmidt,  who  was  at  least 
the  most  laborious  and  voluminous  expositor  of  this  age.  After  this 
learned  writer  may  be  ranked  Calovius,  Geyer,  Schomer,  and  others  of 
inferior  nole.«  The  contests  excited  by  the  persons  called  Pietists,  though 
tinhappy  in  several  respects,  were  nevertheless  attended  with  this  good 
effect,  that  they  engaged  many  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 


'  Seo  J.  Fnuie.  Budni  InigogQ  in  Theologiftm,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  1686. 
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Holy  Scriptures,  which  they  had  too  much  neglected  hefure  that  period, 
and  to  the  perusal  of  the  commentators  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  These  commentators  pursued  various  methods,  and  were  unequal 
both  in  their  merit  and  success.  Some  confined  themselves  to  the  signi* 
£cation  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  literal  sense  that  belonged  to 
the  phrases  of  the  inspired  writers;  others  applied  their  expositions  of 
Scripture  to  the  decision  of  controverted  points,  and  attacked  their  adver- 
saries, either  by  refuting  their  false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  or  by 
making  use  of  their  own  commentaries  to  overturn  their  doctrines;  a 
tlyrd  sort,  after  unfolding  the  sense  of  Scripture,  applied  it  carefully  to 
the  purposes  of  life  and  the  direction  of  practice.  We  might  mention 
another  class  of  interpreters,  who,  by  an  assiduous  perusal  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Cocceians,  are  said  to  have  injudiciously  acquired  their  de- 
fects, as  appean  by  their  turning  the  sacred  history  into  allegory,  and 
seeking  rather  the  more  remote  and  mysterious  sense  of  Scripture,  than 
its  obvious  and  literal  signification. 

The  didactic  thto-  XVI 11.  The  principal  doctors  of  this  century  followed, 
«7%{th  adopted  &^  ^^^st,  the  loose  method  of  deducing  their  theological 
bjtheLtttheraiM.  doctrine  fipom  Scripture  under  a  few  general  heads.  This 
method  had  been  observed  in  ancient  times  by  Melancthon,  and  was 
vulgarly  called  Common-Place  divinity.  They,  however,  made  use  of  the 
principles,  terms,  and  subtile  distinctions  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
which  was  yet  in  high  reputation,  in  explaining  and  illustrating  each  par- 
ticular doctrine.  The  first  person  that  reduced  theology  into  a  regular 
system,  and  gave  it  a  truly  scientific  and  philosophical  form,  was  Geoige 
Calixtus,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  erudition,  who  had  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  the  Aristotelian  school.  His  design,  in  general,  was  not  so  much 
censured,  as  the  particular  method  he  followed,  and  the  form  he  gave  to 
his  theological  system ;  for  he  divided  the  whole  science  of  divinity  into 
three  parts,  viz.  the  end,  the  subject,  the  means ;  and  this  division,  which 
was  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  appeared  extremely  improper  to  many.  This 
philosophical  method  of  ranging  the  truths  of  Chpstianity  was  followed, 
with  remarkable  zeal  and  emulation,  by  the  most  eminent  doctors  in  the 
different  schools  of  learning,  and  even  in  our  times  it  has  its  votaries. 
Some  indeed  had  the  courage  to  depart  firom  it,  and  to  exhibit  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  under  a  different,  though  still  under  a  scientific  form ;  but 
they  had  few  followers,  and  struggled  in  vain  against  the  empire  of  Aris- 
totle, who  reigned  with  a  despotic  authority  in  the  schools. 

There  were,  however,  many  pious  and  good  men,  who  beheld,  with 
great  displeasure,  this  irruption  of  metaphysics  into  the  sphere  of  theo-o 
logy,  and  never  could  be  brought  to  relish  this  philosophical  method  of 
teaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  earnestly  desired  to  see 
divine  truth  freed  from  captions  questions  and  subtilties,  delivered  from 
the  shackles  of  an  imperious  system,  and  exhibited  with  that  beautiful 
simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  evidence,  in  which  it  appears  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Persons  of  this  turn  had  their  wishes  and  expectations  in  some 
measure  answered,  when,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the 
learned  Spener,  and  others,  animated  by  his  exhortations  and  example, 
began  to  inculcate  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion  in  a  more  plain  and 
popular  manner,  and  when  the  eclectics  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  dethrone 
Aristotle,  and  to  banish  his  phOosophy  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lu- 
theran schools.  Spener  was  not  so  far  successful  as  to  render  universal 
his  popidar  method  of  teaching  theology ;  it  was  nevertheless  adopted  by 
a  considerable  number  of  doctors ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  since  this 
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period,  the  science  of  divinity,  delivered  finom  the  jargon  of  the  flchools, 
has  assumed  a  more  liberal  and  graceful  aspect.  The  same  observation 
may  be  applied  to  controversial  productions;  it  is  certain  that  polemics 
were  totally  destitute  of  elegance  and  perspicuity  so  long  as  Aristotle 
reigned  in  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  that  they  were  more  or  less  em- 
bellished and  improved  since  the  suppression  and  disgrace  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosophy.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  controversy  did 
not  lose,  at  tMs  period,  all  the  circumstances  that  had  so  justly  ren- 
dered it  displeasing ;  and  that  the  defects  that  had  given  such  offence  in 
the  theological  disputants  of  all  parties,  were  far  from  being  entirely 
removed.  These  defects  still  subsist,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  shocking 
degree ;  and  whether  we  peruse  the  polemic  writers  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times,  we  shall  find  too  few  among  them  who  may  be  said  to 
be  animated  by  the  pure  love  of  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  pride, 
passion,  or  partiality,  and  whom  we  may  pronounce  free  from  the  illusions 
of  prejudice  and  self-love. 

The  itate  of  mwai  XIX.  The  scieuce  of  morals,  which  must  ever  be  es- 
to*L*h"*"'  teemed  the  master-science,  from  its  immediate  influence 
upon  life  and  manners,  was  for  a  long  time  neglected 
among  the  Lutherans.  If  we  except  a  few  eminent  men,  such  as  Amdt 
and  Gerhard,  who  composed  some  popular  treatises  concerning  the  internal 
worship  of  the  Deity,  and  the  duties  of  Christians,  there  did  not  appear 
during  the  greatest  part  of  this  century  any  moral  writer  of  distinguished 
merit.  Hence  it  happened,  that  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the 
business  of  resolving  what  are  called  Cases  of  Conscience,  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  their  tribunals  were  much  frequented.  But  as  the  true 
principles  and  foundations  of  morality  were  not,  as  yet,  established  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  precision  and  evidence,  their  decisions  were  often 
erroneous,  and  they  were  liable  to  fall  into  daily  mistakes.  Calixtos  was 
the  first  who  separated  the  objects  of  faith  from  the  duties  of  morality,  and 
exhibited  the  latter  under  the  form  of  an  independent  seience.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  live  to  finish  this  work,  the  beginning  of  which  met  with 
universal  applause ;  bib  disciples,  however,  employed  with  some  degree  of 
success  the  instructions  they  had  received  from  their  master,  in  executing 
his  plan,  and  composing  a  system  of  moral  theology.  This  system,  in 
process  of  time,  fell  into  discredit  on  account  of  the  Peripatetic  form  under 
which  it  appeared ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  striking  repugnance  that  there 
is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  between  the  beautiful  science  of  morals 
and  the  perplexing  intricacies  of  metaphysics,  Calixtus  could  not  abstain 
from  the  latter  in  building  his  moral  system.  The  modems,  however, 
stripped  morality  of  the  Peripatetic  garment,  calling  to  their  assistance  the 
law  of  nature,  which  had  been  explained  and  illustrated  by  Puffendorff  and 
other  authors,  and  comparins^  this  law  with  the  sacred  writings,  they  not 
only  discovered  the  true  springs  of  Christian  virtue,  and  entered  into  the 
true  spirit  and  sense  of  the  divine  laws,  but  also  digested  the  whole 
science  of  morals  into  a  better  order,  and  demonstrated  its  principles  with 
a  new  and  superior  degree  of  evidence. 

Commotioni  and  ^^'  These  improvements  in  theology  and  morality  did 
contests  In  the  not  difPusc  such  a  Spirit  of  concord  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
Lut  eran  church.  ^^  ^^  sufficient  to  heal  ancient  divisions,  or  to  prevent  new 
ones.  That  church,  on  the  contrary,  was  involved  in  the  most  lamentable 
commotions  and  tumults,  during  the  wh:)le  course  of  this  century,  partly 
by  the  controversies  that  arose  among  its  most  eminent  doctors,  and  partly 
by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  violent  reformers,  the  fanatical  predictions  of 
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pretended  prophets,  and  the  rash  measures  of  innovators,  who  studiously 
spread  among  the  people,  new,  singular,  and,  for  the  most  part,  extravagant 
opinions.  The  controversies  that  divided  the  Lutheran  doctors  may  be 
ranged  under  two  classes,  according  to  their  different  importance  and  ex- 
tent, as  some  of  them  involved  the  whole  church  in  tumult  and  discord, 
while  others  were  less  universal  in  their  pernicious  effects.  Of  the  former 
class  there  were  two  controversies,  that  gave  abundant  exercise  to  the  pole- 
mic talents  of  the  Lutheran  doctors,  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  and  these  turned  upon  the  religious  systems  that  are  generally 
known  under  the  denominations  of  Syncretism  and  Pietism.  Nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  principles  that  gave  rise  to  the  former, 
and  nothing  more  respectable  and  praise-worthy  tiban  the  design  that  was 
proposed  by  the  latter.  The  Syncretists,^  animated  with  that  firatemal 
love  and  that  pacific  spirit  which  Jesus  Christ  had  so  often  recommended 
as  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  true  disciples,  used  their  warmest  en- 
deavours to  promote  union  and  concord  among  Christians ;  and  the  Piet- 
ists had  undoubtedly  in  view  the  restoration  and  advancement  of  that 
holiness  and  virtue,  that  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  influence  of  licen- 
tious manners  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  controversy 
on  the  other.  These  two  great  and  amiable  virtues  that  gave  rise  to  the 
projects  and  efforts  of  the  two  orders  of  persons  now  mentioned,  were  com- 
bated by  a  third,  even  a  zeal  for  maintaining  the  truth,  and  preserving  it 
from  all  mixture  of  error.  Thus  the  love  of  truth  was  unhappily  found  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  love  of  union,  piety,  and  concord :  and  thus,  in 
this  present  critical  and  corrupt  state  of  human  nature,  the  unruly  and 
turbulent  passions  of  men  can,  by  an  egregious  abuse,  draw  the  worst  con- 
sequences from  the  best  things,  and  render  the  most  excellent  principles 
and  views  productive  of  confusion,  calamity,  and  discord. 
RiMoftheSyii-  XXI.  The  oriffin  of  Syncretism  was  owing  to  George 

Uztine  contro-  ~  Calixtus  of  Slcswick,  a  man  of  eminent  and  distinguished 
▼enics.  abilities  and  merit,  and  who  had  few  equals  in  this  century, 

either  in  point  of  learning  or  genius.  This  great  man  being  placed  in  a 
university,*  which,  from  the  very  time  of  its  foundation,  had  been  remark- 
able for  encouraging  freedom  of  inquiry,  improved  this  happy  privilege, 
examined  the  respective  doctrines  of  the  various  sects  that  bear  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  found,  in  the  notions  commonly  received  among  divines, 
some  things  defective  and  erroneous.  He  accordingly  gave  early  intima- 
tions of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  theology,  and  lamented,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  the  divisions  and  factions  that  reigned  among  the 
servants  and  disciples  of  the  same  great  Master.  He  therefore  turned  his 
views  to  the  salutary  work  of  softening  the  animosities  produced  by  these 
divisions,  and  showed  the  warmest  desire,  not  so  much  of  establishing  a 
perfect  harmony  and  concord  between  the  jarring  sects,  which  no  human 
power  seemed  capable  of  effecting,  as  of  extinguishing  the  hatred,  and 
appeasing  the  resentment,  which  the  contending  parties  discovered  too 
much  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other.  His  colleagues  did  not  seem 
at  all  averse  to  this  pacific  project ;  and  the  surprise  that  this  their  silence 
or  acquiescence  must  naturally  excite,  in  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
theological  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century,  will  be  diminished  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  professors  of  divinity  at  Helmstadt  bind  themselves, 

1  The  SjmcretiBts  were  also  called  Calix-  *  The    unirenity  of   Helmstadt,  in    the 

tinea,  from  their  chief,  George  Calixtua ;  and  Dnchj  of  Brunswick,  founded  in  the  year 

Helmttadiana,  from  the  university  where  their  1576. 
plan  of  doctrine  and  union  took  its  rise. 
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at  their  admission,  by  an  oath,  to  use  their  best  and  most  sealous  endea- 
vours to  heal  the  divisions  and  terminate  the  contests  that  prevail  among 
Christians.     Neither  Calixtus,  however,  nor  his  friends  escaped  the  of^o- 
sition  that  was  natural  to  expect  in  the  execution  of  such  an  unpopular 
and  comprehensive  project.  They  were  warmly  attacked,  in  the  year  1639, 
by  Statins  fiuscherus,  a  Hanoverian  ecclesiastic,  a  bigoted  votary  of  Ramus, 
a  declared  enemy  to  all  philosophy,  and  a  man  of  great  temerity  and  im- 
prudence.    This  man,  exasperated  at  the  preference  Calixtus  and  his  com- 
panions had  given  to  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  over  the  principles  of  the 
Ramists,  composed  a  very  malignant  book  entitled,  Crypto-Papismus  novae 
Theologiae  Helmstadiensis,^  in  which  Calixtus  was  chaiged  with  a  long 
list  of  errors.    Though  this  production  made  some  small  impression  on  the 
minds  of  certain  persons,  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  Buscher  would 
have  almost  universally  passed  for  a  partial,  malicious,  and  rash  accuser, 
had  his  invectives  and  complaints  rendered  Calixtus  more  cautious  and 
prudent.     But  the  upright  and  generous  heart  of  this  eminent  man,  which 
disdained  dissimulation  to  a  degree  that  bordered  upon  the  extreme  of  im- 
prudence, excited  him  to  speak  with  the  utmost  frankness  his  private  sen- 
timents, and  thus  to  give  a  certain  measure  of  plausibility  to  the  accusations 
of  his  adversary.     Both  he  and  his  colleague  Conrad  Homeius  maintained, 
with  boldness  and  perseverance,  several  propositions,  which  appeared  to 
many  others  besides  Buscher  new,  singular,  and  of  a  dangerous  tendency  ; 
and  Calixtus,  more  especially  by  the  freedom  and  plainness  with  which  he 
declared  and  defended  his  sentiments,  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  and 
indignation  of  the  Saxon  doctors,  who,  in  the  year  1645,  were  present  at 
the  conference  of  Thorn.     He  had  been  chosen  by  Frederic  William,  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  as  colleague  and  assistant  to  the  divines  he  sent  from 
Konigsberg  to  these  conferences ;  and  the  Saxon  deputies  were  greatly 
incensed  to  see  a  Lutheran  ecclesiastic  in  the  character  of  an  assistant  to  a 
deputation  of  Reformed  doctors.     This  first  cause  of  offence  was  followed 
by  other  incidents,  in  the  course  of  these  conferences,  which  increased  the 
resentment  of  the  Saxons  against  Calixtus,  and  made  them  accuse  him  of 
leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed  churches.     We  cannot  enter  here 
into  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  matter,  which  would  lead  us  from  our 
main  design.     We  shall  only  observe,  that  when  these  conferences  broke 
up,  the  Saxon  doctors,  and  more  especially  Hulseman,  Weller,  Scharfius, 
and  Calovius,  turned  the  whole  force  of  their  polemic  weapons  against  Ca- 
lixtus ;  and  in  their  public  writings  reproached  him  with  apostasy  from  the 
principles  of  Lutheranism,  and  witb  a  propensity  towards  the  sentiments 
both  of  the  Reformed  and  Romish  churches.     This  great  man  did  not 
receive  tamely  the  insults  of  his  adversaries.     His  consmnmate  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  that  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  his  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  church,  rendered  him  an  able  disputant :  and  accord- 
ingly he  repelled  with  the  greatest  vigour  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and 
carried  on  with  uncommon  spirit  and  erudition  this  important  controversy 
until  the  year  1656,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours,  and  transported 
him  from  these  scenes  of  dissension  and  tumult  into  the  regions  of  peace 
and  concord.^ 


*  1.  e.  Poperj  diiguiaed  under  the  mask  of 
tho  new  theological  iyBtem  of  Udmttadt. 

^  TboM  who  deaire  to  he  more  miniitelj 
•cquaipted  with  the  particular  cireumBtaDces  of 
this  famoui  controrersj,  the  titles  aod  charac- 
ters of  the  hooks  published  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  doctrines  that  produced  such  warm 


contests,  and  such  deplorable  diYisions,  wilt 
do  well  to  consult  Walchioa,  Caralna,  Weia- 
man,  Arnold,  and  other  writers ;  but,  abeve 
all,  the  third  volume  of  the  Cimbria  Literata 
of  Mollenu,  p.  121,  in  which  there  is  an  ample 
account  of  the  life,  tressactions,  and  writings 
of  Calixtus.    But  if  anjr  reader  should  push 
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The  continuation  XXII.  Neither  the  death  of  Calixtus,  nor  the  decease  of 
uidiMu«or  his  principal  adversaries,  was  sufficient  to  extinguish  the 
theM  debfttca.  flame  they  had  kindled  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  contest  was 
canied  on,  ftfter  that  period,  with  more  animosity  and  violence  than  ever. 
The  Saxon  doctors,  and  more  especially  Calovius,  insulted  the  ashes,  and 
attacked  the  memory,  of  this  great  man,  with  unexampled  hittemess  and 
malignity  ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  many  eminent  and  worthy  doctors,  who 
were  by  no  means  the  partizans  of  Calixtus,  conducted  themselves  with 
such  imprudence  and  temerity,  as  were  every  way  adapted  to  produce  an 
open  schism  in  the  liUtheran  church.  They  drew  up  a  new  kind  of  Creed, 
or  confession  of  the  Lutheran  faith,®  which  they  proposed  to  place  in  the 
class  of  what  the  members  of  our  communion  call  their  Symbolical  books, 
and  which  of  consequence  all  professors  of  divinity  and  all  candidates  for 
the  ministry  would*  be  obliged  to  subscribe,  as  containing  the  true  and 
genuine  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church.  By  this  new  production  of 
intemperate  zeal,  the  friends  and  followers  of  Calixtus  were  declared  un- 
worthy of  the  communion  of  that  church ;  and  were  accordingly  supposed 
to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  privileges  and  tranquillity  that  were  granted 
to  the  Lutherans  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  reputation  of  Calixtus 
found,  nevertheless,  some  able  defenders,  who  pleaded  his  cause  with  mo« 
desty  and  candour ;  such  were  Titus,  Hildebrand,  and  other  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  multitude  by  their  charity,  moderation, 
and  prudence.  These  good  men  showed  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that 
the  new  Creed  mentioned  above,  would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  contention 
and  discord,  and  yrould  thus  have  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  true  interests  of 
the  Lutheran  church :  but  their  counsels  were  over-ruled,  and  their 
admonitions  neglected.  Among  the  writers  who  opposed  this  Creed,  was 
Frederick  Ulric  Calixtus,  who  was  not  destitute  of  abilities,  though  much 
inferior  to  his  father  in  learning,  genius,  and  moderation.  Of  those  that 
stood  forth  in  its  vindication  and  defence,  the  most  considerable  were 
Calovius  and  Strauchius.  The  polemic  productions  of  these  contending 
parties  were  multiplied  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  remain  as  deplorable 
monuments  of  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  champions  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  invectives,  reproaches,  and  calumnies,  with  which  these 
productions  were  filled,  showed  too  plainly  that  many  of  these  writers, 
instead  of  being  animated  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  a  zeal  for  religion, 
were  rather  actuated  by  a  keen  spirit  of  party,  and  by  the  suggestions  of 
vindictive  pride  and  vanity.  These  contests  were  of  long  duration : 
they  were,  however,  at  length  suspended  towards  the  close  of  this  century, 
by  the  death  of  those  who  had  been  the  principal  actors  in  this  scene  of 
theological  discord,  by  the  abolition  of  the  creed  that  had  produced  it,  by 
the  rise  of  new  debates  of  a  different  nature,  and  by  other  circumstances  of 
inferior  moment,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention. 


kh  cnriotitj  itSlI  further,  and  be  lolieitoui  to 
know  tbe  more  Mcret  tpringt  that  acted  in  this 
whole  affair,  the  remote  causes  of  the  events 
and  transactions  relating  to  it,  the  spirit,  views, 
characters  of  the  disputants,  the  arguments 
used  on  both  sides ;  in  a  word,  those  things 
that  are  principally  interesting  and  worthy  of 
attention  in  eontroTenries  of  this  kind,  he  will 
find  no  history  that  will  satisfy  htm  fully  in 
these  respects.  A  history  that  woold  throw  a 
proper  light  upon  these  important  matters, 
moM  be  eomposed  by  a  man  of  g^tt  candour 


and  abilities;  by  one  who  knows  the  world, 
has  studied  human  nature,  is  furnished  wiih 
materials  and  documents  that  lie  as  yet  con- 
cealed in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  is 
not  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  that  reigns,  and 
the  cabals  that  are  carried  on,  in  the  courts  of 
princes.  But  were  such  an  historian  to  be 
found,  I  question  very  much  whether,  even  in 
our  times,  he  oould  publish  without  danger  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  contest. 

*  The  title  of  this  new  creed  wu  Consen- 
•ui  repetiti  Fidei  -vene  Lutheiaue. 
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The  opiiiioos  of  XXIII.  It  will  be  proper  to  ffive  here  some  account  of 

the  accusations  that  were  brought  against  Calixtus  by  his 
adversaries.  The  principal  charge  was^  his  having  formed  a  project,  not 
of  uniting  into  one  ecclesiastical  body,  as  some  have  imderstood  it,  the 
Romish,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  churches,  but  of  extinguishing  the 
hatred  and  animosity  that  reigned  among  the  members  of  these  different 
communions,  and  joining  them  in  the  bonds  of  charity,  mutual  benevo* 
lence,  and  forbearance.  This  is  the  project  which  was  at  first  condemned* 
and  is  still  known  under  the  denomination  of  Syncretism.*^  Several 
singular  opinions  were  also  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  great  man,  and  were 
exaggerated  and  blackened,  as  the  most  innocent  things  generally  are» 
when  they  pass  through  the  medium  of  malignity  and  party-spirit.  Such 
were  his  notions  concerning  the  obscure  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  revealed  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation;  the 
appearances  of  the  Son  of  God  during  that  period ;  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation  ;   and  (rod's  being  occa* 


'  It  is  neither  my  design  nor  my  inclination 
to  adopt  the  caase  of  Calijctus  ;  nor  do  I  pre- 
tend to  maintain  that  hit  writings  and  his  doc- 
trines are  exempt  fiom  error.  But  the  love 
of  truth  obliges  me  to  observe,  that  it  has 
been  the  ill  hap  of  this  eminent  man  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  bad  interpreters ;  and  that 
even  those  who  imagine  they  have  been  more 
successful  than  others  in  investigating  his  true 
sentiments,  have  most  grievously  misunder- 
ttood  them.  Calixtus  is  commoi^ly  supposed 
to  have  formed  the  plan  of  a  formal  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  protestants  wiih  the  church  of 
Rome  and  its  pontiffs;  but  this  notion  is 
entirely  groundless,  since  he  publicly  and  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  the  proteatauts  could  by 
no  means  enter  into  the  bonds  of  concord  and 
communion  with  the  Bomish  church,  as  it  was 
constituted  at  this  time;  and  that  if  there 
had  ever  exists  any  prospect  of  healing  the 
divisions  that  reigned  between  it  and  the  pro- 
testaat  churches,  this  prospect  had  entirely 
vanished  since  the  council  of  Trent,  whose' 
violent  proceedings  and  tyrannical  decrees  had 
rendered  the  union  now  under  consideration 
absolutely  impossible.  He  is  further  charged 
with  having  either  approved  or  excused  the 
greatest  part  of  those  errors  and  superstitions 
that  are  looked  upon  as  a  dishonour  to  the 
church  of  Rome;  but  this  charge  is  abun- 
dantly refuted,  not  only  by  the  various 
treatises  in  which  be  exposed  the  fMlsehoo<l 
and  absurdity  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of 
that  church,  but  also  by  the  declarations  of 
the  Roman  catholics  themselves,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  Calixtus  attacked  them  wiih  much 
more  learning  and  ingenuity  than  had  been 
discovered  by  any  other  protestant  writer.* 
It  is  true,  he  maintained  that  the  Lutherans 
and  Roman  catholics  did  not  differ  about  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  never 


asserted  any  such  thing,  or  at  least,  that  ha 
had  expressed  his  meaning  in  mote  proper  and 
inoffensive  terms.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered, that  he  always  looked  upon  the  popes 
and  thdr  votaries  as  having  adul tented  these 
fundamental  doctrines  with  an  impure  mixture 
or  addition  of  many  opinions  and  teneta, 
which  no  wise  and  good  Christian  could  adopt : 
and  this  consideration  diminishes  a  good  deal 
the  extravagance  of  an  assertion  which  other- 
wise would  deserve  the  severest  censure.  We 
shall  not  enter  further  into  a  review  of  the 
imputations  that  were  cast  upon  Calixtus,  by 
persons  more  disposed  to  listen  to  his  accusers, 
than  to- those  who  endeavour,  with  candour 
and  impartiality,  to  represent  his  sentiments 
and  his  measures  in  their  true  point  of  view. 
But  if  it  should  be  asked  here,  what  this  man*a 
real  design  was  ?  we  answer,  that  he  laid  down 
the  following  maxims :  First,  ^  That  if  it  were 
possible  to  bring  back  the  church  of  Rome  to 
the  state  in  which  it  was  during  the  6rst  five 
centuries,  the  Protestants  would  be  no  longer 
justified  in  rejecting  its  communion :  Secondly, 
That  the  modem  members  of  the  Romish 
church,  though  polluted  with  many  intoler- 
able errors,  were  not  all  equally  criminal; 
and  that  such  of  them,  more  especially,  as 
sincerely  believed  the  doctrines  they  had 
learned  from  their  parents  or  masters,  and  by 
ignorance,  education,  or  the  power  of  habit, 
were  hindered  from  perceiving  the  truth,  were 
not  to  be  excluded  fh>m  Mlvation,  nor  deemed 
heretics,  provided  they  gave  their  assent  to  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
and  endeavoured  seriously  to  govern  their 
lives  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.**  I  do  not 
preteud  to  defend  these  maxims,  which  seem, 
however,  to  have  many  patrons  in  our  times : 
I  would  only  observe,  that  the  doctrine  they 
conuin  is  much  less  intolerable  than  that 
which  was  commonly  imputed  to  Calixtus. 


•  Bossuet,  in  his  Trait^  de  la  Communion 
ions  les  deux  Ksp^ccs,  p.  i.  sect  ii.  p.  12, 
■peaks  thus  of  the  eminent  man  now  under 


consideration  :  **  Lo  famenx  Oeoige  Calixte, 
le  plus  habile  des  Lutheriens  do  notra  terns, 
qui  a  ecrit  le  plus  doetement  oontre  nous,**  Aec. 
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sionally  *  the  author  of  sin.  These  notions,  in  the  esteem  of  many  of  the 
best  judges  of  theolo^cal  matters,  have  been  always  looked  upon  as  of  an 
indifferent  nature,  as  opinions  which,  even  were  they  false,  do  not  affect 
the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  the  two  great 
principles  that  Calixtus  laid  down  as  the  foundation  and  ground- work  of 
all  his  reconciling  and  pacific  plans,  gave  much  more  offence  than  the 
plans  themselves,  and  drew  upon  him  the  indignation  and  resentment  of 
many.  Those  principles  were : — First,  That  **  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  by  which  he  meant  those  elementary  principles  from 
whence  all  its  truths  flow,  were  preserved  pure  and  entire  in  all  the  three 
communions,  and  were  contained  in  that  ancient  form  of  doctrine  that  is 
vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed."  And,  secondly, 
That ''  the  tenets  and  opinions  which  had  been  constantly  received  by  the 
ancient  doctors  during  the  first  five  centuries,  were  to  be  considered  as  of 
equal  truth  and  authority  with  the  express  declarations  and  doctrines  of 
scripture."  The  genend  plan  of  Calixtus  was  founded  upon  the  first 
of  these  propositions ;  and  he  made  use  of  the  second  to  give  some  degree  of 
plausibility  to  certain  Romish  doctrines  and  institutions,  which  have  been 
always  rejected  by  the  Protestant  church,  and  to  establish  a  happy  concord 
between  the  various  Christian  communions  that  had  hitherto  lived  in  the 
state  of  dissension  and  separation  from  each  other. 
Debates  earricd  on       XXIV.  The  divlnes  of  Rintelen,  Konigsberg,  and  Jena, 

of  RiMeietTu?  ^®^  "™*^''^  ^^  ^^®^  iuvolved  in  these  warm  contests.  Those 
Kooigkbety.  of  Rintelen,  more  especially  Henichius  and  Musseus,  had 
on  several  occasions,  and  more  especially  at  the  conference  of  Cassel, 
shown  plainly  that  they  approved  of  the  plan  of  Calixtus  for  removing  the 
unhappy  discords  and  animosities  that  reigned  among  Christians,  and  that 
they  beheld  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  part  of  it  that  had  for  its  object 
union  and  concord  among  the  protestant  churches.  Hence  they  were 
opposed  with  great  animosity  by  the  Saxon  doctors  and  their  adherents  in 
various  polemic  productions.' 

The  pacific  spirit  of  Calixtus  discovered  itself  also  at  Konigsberg. 
John  Laterman,  Michael  Behmius,  and  the  learned  Christopher  Dreyer, 
who  had  been  disciples  of  that  great  man,  were  at  little  pains  to  conceal 
their  attachment  to  the  sentiments  of  their  master.  By  this  discovery 
they  drew  upon  them  the  resentment  of  their  colleagues,  John  Behmius 
and  Celestine  Mislenta,  who  were  seconded  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  of  Konigsberg ;  and  thus  a  warm  controversy  arose,  which  was  car- 
ried on,  during  many  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  did  very  little  honour  to 
either  of  the  contending  parties.  The  interposition  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
together  with  the  decease  of  Behmius  and  Mislenta,  put  an  end  to  this 
intestine  war,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  new  contest,  of  long  duration, 
between  Dreyer  and  his  associates  on  the  one  side,  and  several  foreign 
divines  on  the  other,  who  considered  the  system  of  Calixtus  as  highly 
pernicious,  and  looked  upon  its  defenders  as  the  enemies  of  the  church. 
This  new  controversy  was  managed  on  both  sides  with  as  little  equity  and 
moderation  as  those  which  preceded  it.> 

XXV.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  to 
AodUioMof  Jena.  ^^  immortal  honour  of  the  divines  of  Jena,  that  they  dis- 

*  Per  accident.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  602. — Molleri,  Cimbria  Litermta, 

'  See  Abrah.     CaloTii  Hiatoria  STncreti*-  torn.  iii.  p.    150. — See  alto   the   Actt  and 

tirftfp.  618. — Jo.  Gcofgii  Walchii  Introduclio  DocumraU  contained  in  the  famooi  collec- 

in  coatroTeniat  Lutheran,  yol.  i.  p.  286.  tion,  entitled,   Untchnldige  Narhrichtcn,  A. 

(  See    Cbrifttopber    IImknoch*t    Church  1740,  p.    144.   A.    1742,  p.  29.  A.   1745, 

History  of  Pruttia,  written  In  Geromn,  book  p.  91. 
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covered  the  most  consummate  prudence^  and  the  most  amiahle  moderationf 
in  the  midst  of  those  theological  dehates.  For,  thovigh  they  confessed 
ingenuously  that  the  sentiments  of  Calixtas  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
that  they  could  he  all  adopted  without  exception,  yet  they  maintained 
that  the  greatest  part  of  his  tenets  were  much  less  pernicious  than  the 
Saxon  doctors  had  represented  them ;  and  that  several  of  them  were 
innocent,  and  might  be  freely  admitted,  without  any  danger  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  Solomon  Glassius,  an  ecclesiastic  renowned  for  the  mildness  of 
his  temper  and  the  equity  of  his  proceedings,  examined,  with  the  utmost 
candoiir  and  impartiality,  the  opposite  sentiments  of  the  doctors  that  were 
engaged  in  this  important  controversy,  and  published  the  result  of  this 
examination  by  the  express  order  of  Ernest,  prince  of  Saxe*6otha,  sur- 
named  the  Pious.^  Musceus,  a  man  of  superior  learning  and  exquisite 
penetration  and  judgment,  adopted  so  far  the  sentiments  of  Calixtus,  as  to 
maintain  that  good  works  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  considered  as 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  imputed  to 
this  eminent  man  several  were  of  little  or  no  importance.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  fol loiters  of  Calixtus  would  have  willingly  submitted  this 
whole  controversy  to  the  arbitration  of  such  candid  and  impartial  judgt^s. 
But  this  laudable  moderation  offended  so  highly  the  Saxon  doctors,  that 
they  began  to  suspect  the  academy  of  Jena  of  several  erroneous  opinions, 
and  marked  out  Musaeus,  in  a  particular  manner,  as  a  person  who  had  in 
many  respects  apostatised  from  the  true  and  orthodox  faith.* 
The  rite  of  t^e  XXVI.  These  debates  were  suppressed,  and  succeeded 

controversy  re-  by  new  commotions  that  arose  in  the  church,  and  are  com- 
latingto  etism.  ^^j^jy  t^own  undcT  the  denomination  of  the  Pietistical 
Controversy.  This  controversy  was  owing  to  the  zeal  of  a  certain  set  of 
persons,  who,  no  doubt,  with  pious  and  upright  intentions,  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and  corruption,  and  to  reform  the  licentious  man- 
ners both  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  But,  as  the  best  things  may  be 
abused,  so  this  reforming  spirit  inflamed  persons  that  were  but  ill-qualified 
to  exert  it  with  wisdom  and  success.  Many,  deluded  by  the  suggestions 
of  an  irregular  imagination,  and  an  ill-informed  understanding,  or,  guided 
by  principles  and  views  of  a  still  more  criminal  nature,  spread  abroad  new 
and  singular  opinions,  fisdse  visions,  uninteUigible  maxims,  austere  pre- 
cepts, and  imprudent  clamours,  against  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  all 
which  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults,  and  kindled  the  flames  of  con- 
tention and  discord.  The  commencement  of  Pietism  was  indeed  laudable 
and  decent.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  the  pious  and  learned  Spener,  who,  by 
the  private  societies  he  formed  at  Frankfort,  with  a  design  to  promote 
vital  religion,  roused  the  lukewarm  from  their  indifference,  and  excited  a 
spirit  of  vigouir  and  resolution  in  those  who  had  been  satisfied  to  lament, 
in  silence,  the  progress  of  impiety.  The  remarkable  effect  of  these  pious 
meetings  was  increased  by  a  book  published  by  this  well-meaning  man, 
under  the  title  of  Pious  Desires,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  striking  view  of 
the  disorders  of  the  church,  and  proposed  the  remedies  that  were  proper 
to  heal  them.  Many  persons  of  good  and  upright  intentions  were  highly 
pleased  both  with  the  proceedings  and  writings  of  Spener,  and  indeed  the 


^  This  piece,  which  ww  written  in  German, 
did  not  appear  in  public  till  after  the  death  of 
Glassiiiit,  in  the  year  1662,  a  lecond  edition  of 
it  was  published  in  8to,  at  Jena,  forae  years 
ago.  The  piece  exhibits  a  rare  snd  shining 
instance  of  theological  moderation,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  serious  and  altcnlive  perusal. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  imputations  ctst 
upon  the  divines  of  Jena,  and  more  especially 
on  Maneus,  see  a  judicious  and  solid  work  of 
the  Utter,  entitled,  Dcr  Jenischin  Thcologra 
Ausfuhrliche  Erklarung,  &c.— See  also  Jo. 
Georgii  Walchii  Introductio  in  Cont^o^^rsias 
EcclesisB  LulhcraouBe,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 
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greatest  part  of  those  who  had  the  cause  of  virtue  and  practical  religion 
at  heart,  applauded  the  designs  of  this  good  man,  though  an  apprehension 
of  ahuses  restrained  numbers  from  encouraging  them  openly.  These  abuses 
actually  happened.  .The  remedies  proposed  by  Spener  to  heal  the  disor- 
ders of  the  church  fell  into  unskilful  hands,  were  administered  without 
sagacity  or  prudence,  and  thus,  in  many  cases,  proved  to  be  worse  than 
the  disease  itself.  The  religious  meetings  above  mentioned,  or  ther  Col- 
leges of  Piety,  as  they  were  usually  called,  by  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch,  tended  in  many  places  to  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  the  multitude 
the  flames  of  a  blind  and  intemperate  zeal,  whose  effects  were  impetuous 
and  violent,  instead  of  that  pure  and  rational  love  of  God,  whose  fruits  are 
benign  and  peaceful.  Hence  complaints  arose  against  these  institutions 
of  Pietism,  as  if,  under  a  striking  appearance  of  sanctity,  they  led  the 
people  into  false  notions  of  reli^on,  and  fomented,  in  those  who  were  of  a 
turbulent  character,  the  seeds  and  principles  of  mutiny  and  sedition. 
The  commotions  XXVII.  These  first  complaints  would  have  been  un- 
atLeipsic.  doubtcdly  hushed,  and  the  tumults  they  occasioned  would 

have  subsided  by  degrees,  had  not  the  contests  that  arose  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
year  1689,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Certain  pious  and  learned  professors 
of  philosophy,  and  particularly  Franckius,  Schadius,  and  Paulus  Antonins, 
the  disciples  of  Spener,  who  at  that  time  was  ecclesiastical  superintendent 
of  the  court  of  Saxony,  began  to  consider  with  attention  the  defects  that 
prevailed  in  the  ordinary  method  of  instructing  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry ;  and  this  review  persuaded  them  of  the  necessity  of  using  their 
best  endeavours  to  supply  what  was  wanting,  and  to  correct  what  was 
amiss.  For  this  purpose,  they  undertook  to  explain  in  their  colleges  cer- 
tain books  of  holy  Scripture,  in  order  to  render  these  genuine  sources  of 
religious  knowledge  better  understood,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  practical 
piety  and  vital  religion  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  The  novelty  of 
this  method  drew  attention,  and  rendered  it  singularly  pleasing  to  many ; 
accordingly,  these  lectures  were  much  frequented,  and  .their  effects  were 
visible  in  the  lives  and  conversations  of  several  persons,  whom  they 
seemed  to  inspire  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion  and 
virtue.  Whether  these  first  effusions  of  religious  fervour,  which  were  in 
themselves  most  certainly  laudable,  were  always  kept  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  reason  and  discretion,  is  a  question  not  easily  decided.  If  wc 
are  to  believe  the  report  of  common  fame,  and  the  testimonies  of  several 
persons  of  great  weight,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  and  many  things 
were  both  said  and  done  in  the  Biblical  Colleges,  as  they  were  called, 
which,  though  they  might  be  looked  upon,  by  equitable  and  candid 
judges,  as  worthy  of  toleration  and  indulgence,  were,  nevertheless,  contrary 
to  custom,  and  far  from  being  consistent  with  prudence.  Hence  rumours 
were  spread,  tumults  excited,  animosities  kindled,  and  the  matter  at  length 
brought  to  a  public  trial,  in  which  the  pious  and  learned  men  above  men- 
tioned were,  indeed,  declared  free  from  the  errors  and  heresies  that  had  been 
laid  to  their  charge,  but  were,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited  from  carrying 
on  the  plan  of  religious  instruction  they  had  undertaken  with  such  zeal. 
It  was  daring  these  troubles  and  divisions  that  the  invidious  denomination 
of  Pietists  was  first  invented ;  it  may,  at  least,  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  not 
commonly  known  before  this  period.  It  was  at  first  applied  by  some  giddy 
and  inconsiderate  persons  to  those  who  frequented  the  Biblical  Colleges, 
and  lived  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  instructions  and  exhortations  that 
were  addressed  to  them  in  these  seminaries  of  piety.  It  was  afterwards 
made  use  of  to  characterize  all  those  who  were  either  distinguished  by  the 
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excessive  austerity  of  their  manners,  or  who,  regardless  of  truth  and 
opinion,  were  only  intent  upon  practice,  and  tirnied  the  whole  vigour  of 
their  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  religious  feelings  and  hahits.  But 
as  it  is  the  fate  of  all  those  denominations  by  which  peculiar  sects  are  dis- 
tinguished, to  be  variously  and  often  very  improperly  applied,  so  the  title 
of  Pietists  was  frequently  given,  in  common  conversation,  to  persons  of 
eminent  wisdom  and  sanctity,  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  ad- 
herence to  truth  and  their  love  of  piety;  and,  not  seldom,  to  persons 
whose  motley  characters  exhibited  an  enormous  mixture  of  profligacy  and 
enthusiasm,  and  who  deserved  the  title  of  delirious  fsinatics  better  than 
any  other  denomination. 

The  progress  of  XXVII.  This   coutest  was   by  no   means  confined  to 

these  debates.      Leipsic,  but  diffiised  its  contagion^  with  incredible  celerity, 
through  all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  different  states  and  kingdoms  of 
Europe.     For,  from  this  time,  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  where 
Lutheranism  was  professed,  there  started  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  persons  of 
various  ranks  and  professions,  of  both  sexes,  learned  and  illiterate,  who 
declared  that  they  were  called  by  a  divine  impulse  to  pull  up  iniquity  by 
the  root,  to  restore  to  its  primitive  lustre,  and  propagate  through  the 
world,  the  declining  cause  of  piety  and  virtue,  to  govern  the  church  of 
Christ  by  wiser  rules  than  those  by  which  it  was  at  present  directed,  .and 
who,  partly  in  their  writings,  and  partly  in  their  private  and  public  dis- 
courses, pointed  out  the  means  and  measures  that  were  necessary  to  bring 
about  this  important  revolution.     All  those  who  were  struck  with  this 
imaginary  impulse,  unanimously  agreed,  that  nothing  could  have  a  more 
powerful  tendency  to  propagate  among  the  multitude  solid  knowledge, 
pious  feelings,  and  holy  habits,  than  those  private  meeting^  that  had  been 
first  contrived  by  Spener,  and  that  were  afterwards  introduced  into  Leipsic. 
Several  religious  assemblies  were  accordingly  formed  in  various  places, 
which,  though  they  differed  in  some  circumstances*  and  were  not  all  con- 
ducted and  composed  with  equal  wisdom,  piety,  and  prudence,  were,  how- 
ever, designed  to  promote  the  same  general  purpose.     In  the  mean  time, 
these  unusual,  irregular,  and  tumultuous  proceedings,  filled  with  uneasy 
and  alarming  apprehensions  both  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  those  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  state.     These 
apprehensions  were  justified  by  this  important  consideration,  that  the  pious 
and  well-meaning  persons  who  composed  these  assemblies,  had  indiscreetly 
admitted  into  their  community  a  parcel  of  extravagant  and  hot  headed 
fanatics,  who  foretold  the  approaching  destruction  of  Babel,  (by  which  they 
meant  the  Lutheran  church,)  terrified  the  populace  with  fictitious  visions, 
assumed  the  authority  of  prophets  honoured  with  a  divine  commission,  ob- 
scured the  sublime  truths  of  religion  by  a  gloomy  kind  of  jargon  of  their 
own  invention,  and  revived  doctrines  that  had  long  before  been  condemned 
by  the  church.     These  enthusiasts  also  asserted,  that  the  millennium,  or 
thousand  years'  reign  of  the  saints  on  the  earth,  mentioned  by  St.  John, 
was  near  at  hand.     They  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  wisest  establish- 
ments, and  to  destroy  the  best  institutions,  and  desired  that  the  power  of 
preaching  and  administering  public  instruction  might  be  given  promiscu- 
ously to  all  sorts  of  persons.     Thus  was  the  Lutheran  church  torn  asunder 
in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  while  the  votaries  of  Rome  stood  by  and 
beheld,  with  a  secret  satisfaction,  these  unhappy  divisions.     The  most 
violent  debates  arose  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches ;  and  persons,  whose 
differences  were  occasioned  rather  by  mere  words  and  questions  of  little 
consequence,  than  by  any  doctrines  or  institutions  of  considerable  import- 
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ance,  attacked  one  another  with  the  bitterest  animosity;  and  in  many 
countries,  severe  laws  were  at  length  enacted  against  the  Piedsts.^ 
TiwdetaiMect-  XXIX.  These  revivers  of  piety  were  of  two  kinds,  who, 
SMBerradViie  ^7  ^®^  different  manner  of  proceeding,  deserve  to  be 
dirtaiMof  HaUe.  placed  in  two  distinct  classes.  One  sect  of  these  practical 
reformers  proposed  to  carry  on  their  plan  without  introducing  any  change 
into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  form  of  government  that  were  established 
in  the  Lutheran  church.  The  other  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  promote  the  progress  of  real  piety  among  the  Lutherans, 
without  making  considerable  alterations  in  their  doctrine,  and  changing 
the  whole  form  of  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  polity.  The  former 
had  at  their  head  the  learned  and  pious  Spener,  who  in  the  year  1691, 
removed  from  Dresden  to  Berlin,  and  whose  sentiments  were  adopted  by 
the  professors  of  the  new  academy  at  Halle ;  and  particularly  by  Frankius 
and  Paulus  Antonius,  who  had  been  invited  thither  from  Leipsic,  where 
they  began  to  be  suspected  of  Pietism.  Though  few  pretended  to  treat 
either  with  indignation  or  contempt  the  intentions  and  pi;irpose  of  these 
good  men,  (which,  indeed,  none  could  despise  without  affecting  to  appear 
the  enemy  of  practical  religion  and  virtue,;  yet  many  eminent  divines,  and 
m(M«  especially  the  professors  and  pastors  of  Wittemberg,  were  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  execution  of  this  laudable  purpose,  several  maxims  were 
adopted,  and  certain  measures  employed,  that  were  prejudicial  to  the 
trudi,  and  also  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  Hence  they 
looked  on  themselves  as  obliged  to  proceed  publicly,  first  against  Spener, 
in  the  year  1695,  and  afterwards  against  his  dbciples  and  adherents,  as  the 
inventors  and  promoters  of  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions.  These 
debates  are  of  a  recent  date ;  so  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
more  particularly  how  far  the  principles  of  equity,  moderation,  and  can- 
dour, influenced  the  conduct  and  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  may  easily  receive  satisfactory  information, 
Tiienii4eecor  XXX.  These  debates  turned  upon  a  variety  of  points; 

tiicM  d«bst«t.  jm^  therefore  the  matter  of  them  cannot  be  comprehended 
under  any  one  general  head.  If  we  consider  them,  indeed,  in  relation  to 
their  origin,  and  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  them,  we  shall  then 
•be  able  to  reduce  them  to  some  fixed  principles.  It  is  well  known,  that 
lliose  who  had  the  advancement  of  piety  most  zealously  at  heart,  were 
possessed  of  a  notion,  that  no  order  of  men  cbntributed  more  to  retard  its 
progress  than  the  clergy,  whose  peculiar  vocation  it  was  to  inculcate  and 
promote  it.  Looking  upon  this  as  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  was  but  natural 
that  their  plans  of  reformation  Aonld  begin  here ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
laid  it  down  as  an  essential  principle,  that  none  should  be  admitted  into 


^  This  whole  matter  is  ampljr  illustrated  hy 
^b0  leaned  Jo.  George  Walchius,  in  his  Intro- 
doctio  ad  Controvenias,  fiiL  ii.  and  iii,,  who 
exhibits  sueoessitvlythe  various  scenes  of  this 
deplorable  contest,  with  a  liew  of  the  principal 
points  that  weie  controverted,  and  his  judg- 
ment concerning  each,  and  a  particnUr  account 
of  the  writers  that  displayed  their  talents  on 
this  oeeiaieii.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
for  any  one  man  to  give  an  ample  and  exact 
history  of  this  eontest^  which  was  accompanied 
with  so  many  incidental  dreumstances,  and 
was,  upon  the  whole,  of  such  a  tedious  and 
complicated  natnie.    It  were  therefere  to  be 

VOL.  ;i. 


wished,  that  a  lodety  of  prudent  and  fanpar- 
tial  persons,  furnished  with  a  competent  know^ 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  political  transac- 
tions, and  also  with  proper  materials,  would 
set  themselves  to  compoBO  tho  history  of  Piet- 
ism. If  several  persons  were  employed  in  col- 
lecting from  public  records,  and  also  from  pa- 
pers that  lie  yet  concealed  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious,  the  events  which  happened  in  each 
country  when  this  controversy  reigned,  and 
if  theie  materials,  thus  carefuDy  gathered  on 
the  spot,  wero  put  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
capable  of  digesUng  the  whole,  this  would  pro> 
dttce  a  most  interesting  and  useful  history. 

D  D 
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the  ministry,  but  such  as  had  received  a  proper  education,  were  distin- 
guished by  their  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  had  hearts  filled 
with  divine  love.  Hence  they  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  a  thorough  re- 
formation of  the  schools  of  divinity  ;  and  they  explained  clearly  enough 
what  they  meant  by  this  reformation,  which  consisted  in  the  following 
points  :  That  the  systematical  theology,  which  reigned  in  the  academies, 
and  was  composed  of  intricate  and  disputable  doctrines,  and  obscure  and 
unusual  forms  of  expression,  should  be  totaUy  abolished ; — that  polemical 
divinity,  which  comprehended  the  controversies  subsisting  between  Christians 
of  di£ferent  communions,  should  be  less  eagerly  studied,  and  less  frequently 
treated,  though  not  entirely  neglected ; — ^that  all  mixture  of  philosophy  and 
human  learning  with  divine  wisdom  was  to  be  most  carefully  avoided ; — 
that,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  who  were  designed  for  the  ministry,  should 
be  accustomed,  from  their  early  youth,  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ; — that  they  should  be  taught  a  plain  system  of  Uieology, 
drawn  from  these  unerring  sources  of  truth ; — and  that  the  whole  course 
of  their  education  was  to  be  so  directed,  as  to  render  them  useftil  in  life, 
by  the  practical  power  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  commanding  influence  of 
their  example.  As  these  maxims  were  propagated  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry and  zeal,  and  were  explained  inadvertenUy  by  some,  without  those 
restrictions  which  prudence  seemed  to  require;  these  professed  patrons 
and  revivers  of  piety  were  suspected  of  designs  that  could  not  but  render 
them  obnoxious  to  censure.  They  were  supposed  to  despise  philosophy 
and  learning,  to  treat  with  indifference,  and  even  to  renounce,  all  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  foundation  of  religious  truth,  to  disapprove  of  the  zeal 
and  labours  of  those  who  defended  it  against  such  as  either  corrupted  or 
opposed  it,  and  to  place  the  whole  of  their  theology  In  certain  vague  and 
incoherent  declamations  concerning  the  duties  of  morality.  Hence  arose 
those  famous  disputes  concerning  tibe  use  of  philosophy  and  the  value  of 
human  learning,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  interests  of  religion — 
the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  systematic  theology — the  necessity  of 
polemic  divinity — the  exceUence  of  the  mystic  system — ^and  also  concern- 
ing the  true  method  of  instructing  the  people. 

The  second  great  object,  that  employed  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the 
persons  now  under  consideration,  was,  that  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
should  not  only,  for  the  friture,  receive  such  an  academical  education  as 
would  tend  radier  to  solid  utility  than  to  mere  speculation ;  but  also  that 
they  should  dedicate  themselves  to  God  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  exhibit 
the  most  striking  examples  of  piety  and  virtue.  This  maxim,  which,  when 
considered  in  itself,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  highly  laudable,  not  only 
gave  occasion  to  several  new  regulations,  designed  to  restrain  the  passions 
of  the  studious  youth,  to  inspire  them  with  pious  sentiments,  and  to  excite 
in  them  holy  resolutions ;  but  also  produced  another  maxim,  which  was  a 
lasting  source  of  controversy  and  debate,  viz.,  "  that  no  person  that  was 
not  hunself  a  model  of  piety  and  divine  love,  was  qualified  to  be  a  public 
teacher  of  piety,  or  a  guide  to  others  in  the  way  of  salvation.**  This 
opinion  was  considered  by  many  as  derogatory  from  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  divine  influence  by  the 
vices  of  its  ministers ;  and  as  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  long-exploded  errors 
of  the  Donatists ;  and  what  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  nature  was,  the  imprudence  of  some  Pietists,  who  inculcated 
and  explained  it  without  those  restrictions  that  were  necessary  to  render 
it  unexceptionable.  Hence  arose  endless  and  intricate  debates  concerning 
the  following  questions;  "  whether  the  religious  knowledge  acquired  by  a 
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wicked  man  can  be  termed  theology  ?  " — "  whether  a  vicious  person  can, 
in  effect,  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  religion?" — "how  far  the  office 
and  ministry  of  an  impious  ecclesiastic  can  be  pronounced  salutary  and 
efficacious?  " — "  whether  a  licentious  and  ungodly  man  cannot  be  suscepti- 
ble of  illumination?  " — and  other  questions  of  a  like  nature. 

XXXI.  These  revivers  of  declining  piety  went  yet  further.  In  order  to 
render  the  ministry  of  their  pastors  as  successAil  as  possible,  in  rousing 
men  from  their  indolence,  and  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  corruption  and 
immorality,  they  judged  two  things  indispensably  necessary.  The  first 
was,  to  suppress  entirely,  in  the  course  of  public  instruction,  and  more 
especially  in  that  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  certain  maxims  and  phrases 
which  the  corruption  of  men  leads  them  frequently  to  interpret  in  a  man- 
ner favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  their  passions.  Such,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Pietists,  were  the  following  propositions:  **  No  man  is  able  to  attain 
to  that  perfection  which  the  divine  law  requires — ^good  works  are  not  neces- 
sary to  salvation — in  the  act  of  justification,  on  the  part  of  man,  faith  alone 
is  concerned,  without  good  works."  Many,  however,  were  apprehensive, 
that,  by  the  suppression  of  these  propositions,  truth  itself  must  suffer 
deeply ;  and  that  the  Christian  religion,  deprived  thus  of  its  peculiar  doc- 
trines, would  be  exposed,  naked  and  defenceless,  to  the  attacks  of  its 
adversaries.  The  second  step  they  took,  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  their 
plans  of  reformation,  was  to  form  new  rules  of  life  and  manners,  much 
more  rigorous  and  austere  than  those  which  had  been  formerly  practised ; 
and  to  place  in  the  class  of  sinful  and  unlawful  gratifications  several  kinds 
of  pleasure  and  amusement,  which  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  and  which  could  only  become  good  or  evil,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  respective  characters  of  those  who  used  them  with  prudence, 
or  abused  them  with  intemperance.  Thus,  dancing,  pantomimes,  public 
sports,  theatrical  diversions,  the  reading  of  humorous  and  comical  books, 
with  several  other  kinds  of  pleasure  and  entertainment,  were  prohibited  by 
the  Pietists,  as  unlawful  and  unseemly  ;  and,  therefore,  by  no  means  of  an 
indifferent  nature.  Many,  however,  thought  this  rule  of  moral  discipline 
by  far  too  rigid  and  severe ;  and  thus  was  revived  the  ancient  contest  of 
the  schoolmen,  concerning  the  famous  question,  whether  any  human 
actions  are  truly  indifferent  ?  i.  e,  equally  removed  from  moral  good  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  moral  evil  on  the  other;  and,  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  not  true,  that  all  actions,  whatever,  must  either  be  considered  as  good, 
or  as  evil  ?  The  discussion  of  this  question  was  attended  with  a  variety  of 
debates  upon  the  several  points  of  the  prohibition  now  mentioned ;  and 
these  debates  were  often  carried  on  with  animosity  and  bitterness,  and  very 
rarely  with  that  precision,  temper,  and  judgment  that  the  nicety  of  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  required.  The  third  thing  on  which  the  Pietists  insisted, 
was,  that  beside  the  stated  meetings  for  public  worship,  private  assemblies 
should  be  held  for  prayer  and  other  religious  exercises.  But  many  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  cause  of  true  piety  and  virtue  was  rather  endangered  than 
promoted  by  these  assemblies  :  and  experience  and  observation  seemed  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  It  would  be  both  endless  and  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate all  the  little  disputes  that  arose  from  the  appointment  of  these 
private  assemblies,  and,  in  general,  from  the  notions  entertained,  and  the 
measures  pursued,  by  the  Pietists.^     It  is  nevertheless  proper  to  observe, 

^  These  debates  vrere  first  collected,  and  year  1701,  in  8vo.  The  reader  will  also  find 
also  needlessly  multiplied  by  Schelgvigius,  in  the  arguments  used  by  the  contending  parties 
his  Synopsis  Controversiarum  sub  pictatis  prse-  in  this  dispute  judiciously  summed  up  in  two 
textu  motaruiu,  which  was  published  ig  the       different  works  uf  Lanpns,  the  one  entitled, 
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that  the  lenity  and  indulgence  shown  by  these  people  to  peTsons  whose 
opinions  were  erroneous,  and  whose  errors  were  by  no  means  of  an  indif- 
ferent nature,  irritated  their  adversaries  to  a  very  high  degpree,  and  made 
many  suspect,  that  the  Pietists  laid  a  much  greater  stress  upon  practice 
than  upon  belief,  and  separating  what  ought  ever  to  be  inseparably  joined 
together,  held  virtuous  manners  in  higher  esteem  than  religious  truth. 
Amidst  the  prodigious  numbers  that  appeared  in  these  controversies,  it  was 
not  at  all  surprising,  if  the  variety  of  their  characters,  capacities,  and  views 
be  duly  considered,  that  some  were  chargeable  with  imprudence,  others 
with  intemperate  zeal,  and  that  many,  to  avoid  what  they  looked  upon  aa 
unlawful,  fell  injudiciously  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Th«  restoivn  of  XXXII.  The  other  class  of  Pietists  already  mentioned, 

▼iui  religion       whose  reforming  views  extended  so  fiir  as  to  change  the 
promotepiety      System  of  doctriue  and  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
rftruth^"**     ^^^^  that  were  established  in  the  Lutheran  church,  com- 
prehended persons  of  various  characters  and  different  ways 
of  thinking.    Some  of  them  were  totally  destitute  of  reason  and  judgment; 
their  errors  were  the  reveries  of  a  disordered  brain ;  and  they  were  rather 
to  be  considered  as  lunatics  than  as  heretics.     Others  were  less  extrava- 
gant, and  tempered  the  singular  notions  they  had  derived  from  reading  or 
meditation,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  the  important  truths  and  doctrines 
of  religion.     We  shall  mention  but  a  few  persons  of  this  class,  and  those 
only  who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  superior  merit  and 
reputation. 

Among  those  was  Godfrey  Arnold,  a  native  of  Saxony,  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive reading,  tolerable  parts,  and  richly  endowed  with  that  natural  and 
Unaffected  eloquence,  which  is  so  wonderfrilly  adapted  to  touch  and  to  per- 
suade. This  man  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  by  a  variety  of  theological  productions,  that  were 
frdl  of  new  and  singular  opinions ;  and  more  especially  by  his  ecclesiastical 
history,  which  he  had  the  assurance  to  impose  upon  the  public  as  a  work 
composed  with  candour  and  impartiality.  His  natural  complexion  was 
dark,  melancholy,  and  austere ;  and  these  seeds  of  fanaticism  were  so  ex- 
panded and  nourished  by  the  perusal  of  the  mystic  writers,  that  the  flame 
of  enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  his  breast,  and  broke  forth  in  his  conduct 
and  writing  with  peculiar  vehemence.  He  looked  upon  the  Mystics  as 
superior  to  all  other  writers,  nay,  as  the  only  depositaries  of  true  wisdom ; 
reduced  the  whole  of  religion  to  certain  internal  feelings  and  motions,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea ;  neglected  entirely  the  study  of 
truth ;  and  employed  the  whole  power  of  his  genius  and  eloquence  in 
enumerating,  deploring,  and  exaggerating,  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
human  nature.  If  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial obligation  of  an  historian  to  ^void  all  appearance  of  partiality,  and 
neither  to  be  iniluenoed  by  personal  attachments  nor  by  private  resentment 
in  the  recital  of  facts,  it  must  be  £urly  acknowledged,  tiiat  no  man  could 
be  less  fit  for  writing  history  than  Arnold.  His  whole  history,  as  every 
one  must  see  who  looks  into  it  with  the  smallest  degree  of  attention,  is  the 
production  of  a  violent  spirit,  and  is  dictated  by  a  vehement  antipathy 
against  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Lutheran  church.  One  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  influences  the  judgment,  and  directs  the 
opinions  and  decisions  of  this  historian,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
work,  is,  that  all  the  abuses  and  corruptions  that  have  found  admittance  into  the 

Anti-Urbaroiii,ftnd  the  other  the  Middle- waj;       German.     See  alto  the  Timotheui  VcRinut 
the  former  oompoted  in  Latin,  the  latter  in      of  YaL  Em.  LoscheroB. 
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church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles  have  heen  introduced  hy  its  ministers 
and  rulers,  men  of  vicious  and  abandoned  characters.  From  this  principle 
he  draws  the  following  goodly  consequence ;  that  all  those  who  opposed 
the  measures  of  the  clergy,  or  felt  their  resentment,  were  persons  of 
distinguished  sanctity  and  virtue ;  and  that  such,  on  the  contrary,  as  either 
favoured  the  ministers  of  the  church,  or  were  favoured  by  them,  were 
strangers  to  the  spirit  of  true  and  genuine  piety.  Hence  proceeded  Arnold's 
unaccountable  partiality  in  favour  of  almost  aJl  that  bore  the  denomination 
of  Heretics  ;>  whom  he  defended  with  the  utmost  zeal,  without  having 
always  understood  their  doctrine,  and,  in  some  cases,  without  having  even 
examined  their  arguments.  This  partiality  was  highly  detrimental  to  his 
reputation,  and  rendered  his  history  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  censure.  He 
did  not»  however,  continue  in  this  way  of  thinking ;  but  as  he  advanced  in 
years  and  experience,  perceived  the  errors  into  which  he  had  been  led 
by  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions  and  the  contagious  influence  of  per-* 
nicious  examples.  This  sense  of  his  mistakes  corrected  the  vehemence  of 
his  natural  temper,  and  the  turbulence  of  his  party  spirit ;  so  that,  as  we 
learn  from  witnesses  worthy  of  credit,  he  became  at  last  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  a  pattern  of  moderation." 

XXXIII.  Arnold  was  far  surpassed  in  fanatical  malignity 
^  and  insolence  by  John  Conrad  Dippelius,  a  Hessian  divine, 

who  assumed  the  denomination  of  the  Christian  Democritus,  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  simple  by  a  variety  of  productions,  and  excited  considerable 
tumults  and  commotions  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  This 
vain,  supercilious,  and  arrogant  doctor,  who  seemed  formed  by  nature  for 
a  satirist  and  a  buflbon,  instead  of  proposing  any  new  system  of  religious 
doctrine  and  discipline,  was  solely  employed  in  overturning  those  that 
were  received  in  the  Protestant  church.  His  days  were  principally  spent 
in  throwing  out  sarcasms  and  invectives  against  all  denominations  of 
Christians ;  and  the  Lutherans,  to  whose  communion  he  belonged,  were 
more  especially  the  objects  of  his  raillery  and  derision,  which,  on  many 
occasions,  spared  not  those  things  that  had  formerly  been  looked  upon  as 
the  most  respectable  and  sacred.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  he  had 
formed  any  dear  and  distinct  notions  of  the  doctrines  he  taught ;  since  in 
liis  views  of  things,  the  power  of  imagination  domineered  evidently  over 
the  dictates  of  right  reason  and  common  sense.  But  if  he  really  understood 
the  religious  maxims  he  was  propagating,  he  had  not  certainly  the  talent 
of  rendering  them  clear  and  perspicuous  to  others ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  ambiguous  and  obscure  than  the  expressions  under  which  they  are 
conveyed,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported.  A  man  must 
have  die  gift  of  divination,  to  be  able  to  deduce  a  regular  and  consistent 
system  of  doctrine  from  the  various  productions  of  this  incoherent  and 
unintelligible  vrriter,  who  was  a  chemist  into  the  bai^ain,  and  whose  brain 
seems  to  have  been  heated  into  a  high  degree  of  fermentation  by  the  fire  of 
the  elaboratory.  If  the  rude,  motley,  and  sarcastical  writings  of  this  wrong- 
headed  reformer  should  reach  posterity,  it  will  be  certainly  a  just  matter 
of  surprise  to  our  descendants,  that  a  considerable  number  of  Uieir  ances- 
tors should  have  been  so  blind  as  to  choose  for  a  model  of  genuine  piety, 
and  a  teacher  of  religion,  a  man  who  had  audaciously  violated  the  first  and 

most  essential  principles  of  solid  piety  and  sound  sense.* • 

>  (^  Arnold'*  bbtorj  is  thuB  entitled.  Hist.  "»  See  Coleri  Vita  Arooldi;  Nouveau  Di©- 

Ecclea.  et  Herettca.  Dr.  Mo«lieim*t  account  of      tion.  Histor.  et  Critique,  torn.  L  p.  485. 
this  learned  man  ii  drawn  up  with  much  kto-  "  Hit  works  were  ail  published,  in  the  year 

ritj,  and  perhaps  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  par-  1747,  in  five  yolumea,  in  4to;  and  his  me- 
tiality.  Seethe  Life  of  Arnold  in  the  Gen.  Diet       mory  is  still  highly  honoured  and  respected 
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The  inventfoni  XXXIV.  The  mild  and  gentle  temper  of  John  William 

and  reveries  of    Petersen,  minister  and  first  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Petersen.  consistory   at  Lunenburg,   distinguished   him   remarkably 

from  the  fiery  enthusiast  now  mentioned.     But  the  mildness  of  this  good- 
natured  ecclesiastic  was  accompanied  with  a  want  of  resolution  that  might 
be  called  weakness,  and  a  certain  floridness  and  warmth  of  imagination 
that  rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible  of  illusion  himself,  and  every  way 
proper  to  lead  others  innocently  into  error.     Of  this  he  gave  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  in  the  year  1691,  by  maintaining  publicly  that  Rosa- 
mond Juliana,  countess  of  Asseburg,  (whose  disordered  brain  suggested 
to  her  the  most  romantic  and  chimerical  notions,)  was  honoured  with  a 
vision  of  the  Deity,  and  commissioned  to  make  a  new  declaration  of  his 
will  to  mankind.     He  also  revived  and  propagated  openly  the  obsolete 
doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  which  Rosamond  had  confirmed  by  her  pre- 
tended authority  fi-om  above.     Tliis  first  error  produced  many ;  for  error 
is  fertile,  especially  in  those  minds  where  imagination  has  spumed  the 
yoke  of  reason,  and  considers  all  its  airy  visions  as  solid  and  important 
discoveries.     Accordingly,   Petersen   went  about  prophesying  with  his 
wife,°  who  also  gave  herself  out  for  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  boasted  of  her 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  heaven.     They  talked  of  a  general 
restitution  of  all  things,  at  which  grand  and  solemn  period  all  intelligent 
beings  were  to  be  restored  to  happiness,  the  gates  of  hell  opened,  and 
wicked  men,  together  with  evil  spirits,  delivered  from  the  guilt,  power, 
and  punishment  of  sin.     They  supposed  that  two  distinct  natures,  and 
both  of  them  human,  were  united  in  Christ,  one  assumed  in  heaven  before 
the  reformation  of  this  globe,  the   other  derived  upon  earth  from  the 
Virgin  Mary.     These  opinions  were  swallowed  down  by  many  among  the 
multitude,  and  were  embraced  by  some  of  superior  rank.      They  met, 
however,  with  great  opposition,  and  were  refuted  by  a  considerable  number 
of  writers,  to  whom  Petersen,  who  was  amply  furnished  with  leisure  and 
eloquence,  made  voluminous  replies.     In  the  year  1692  he  was  at  length 
deposed ;    and,  from  that  period,  passed  his  days  in  the  tranquillity  of 
a  rural  retreat  in  the  territory  of  Magdeburg,  where  he  cheered  his  soli- 
tude by  epistolary  commercci  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
composition  and  study. p 

ScbAdeandBoBiiu.       XXXV.    It  is  not    easy  to   determine  whether  John 

Caspar  Schade  and  George  Bosius  may  be  associated  pro- 
perly with  the  persons  now  mentioned.  They  were  both  good  men,  full 
of  zeal  for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  their  brethren,  but  their  zeal 
was  neither  directed  by  prudenpe,  nor  tempered  with  moderation.  The 
former,  who  was  a  minister  at  Berlin,  propagated  several  notions  that 
seemed  crude  and  uncouth ;  and  in  the  year  1697  inveighed,  with  the 
greatest  bitterness,  against  the  custom  that  prevails  in  the  Lutheran  church 

by  many,  viho  consider  him  u  haying  boeo, 
in  his  day,  an  eminent  teacher  of  true  pioty 
and  wiadom.  No  kind  of  authon  find  such 
xealous  readers  and  patrons  as  those  who  deal 
laiigcly  in  invective,  and  swell  themselves 
by  a  vain  self-sufficiency  into  an  imagined 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  Bo- 
sides,  DippcHus  was  an  excellent  chemist, 
and  a  good  physician ;  and  this  procure  him 
many  friends  and  admirers,  as  all  men  arc  fond 
of  riches  and  long  life,  and  these  two  sciences 
were  snpposcd  to  lead  to  the  one  and  to  the 
Other, 


^  Her  name  was  Johanna  Eleonora  k 
Merlan. 

f  Petersen  wrote  his  own  life  in  German, 
and  it  was  first  published  in  8vo,  in  1717. 
His  wife  added  her  life  to  it,  by  way  of  sup- 
plement, in  the  year  1718.  These  pieces  of 
biography  will  satisfy  such  as  are  desirous  of 
a  particular  account  of  the  cbaracter,  manners^ 
and  talents  of  this  extraordinary  pair.  For  an 
account  of  the  troubles  they  excited  at  Lunen- 
burg, see  Jo.  Molleri  Cimbria  Litcrata,  torn.  ii. 
p.  639 ;  the  Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  A. 
1748,  p.  974;  A.  1741,  p.  30— 200,  ct  p^sMm. 
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of  confessing  privately  to  the  clergy.  These  violent  remonstrances  excited 
great  commotions,  and  were  even  attended  with  popular  tumults.  Bosius 
performed  the  pastoral  functions  at  Soraw ;  and  to  awaken  sinners  from 
their  security,  and  prevent  their  treating  with  negligence  and  indifference 
interests  that  are  most  important  hy  heing  eternal,  denied  that  God  would 
continue  always  propitious  and  placahle  with  respect  to  those  offenders 
whose  incorrigible  obstinacy  he  had  foreseen  from  all  eternity ;  or  that  he 
would  offer  them  beyond  a  certain  period,  marked  in  his  decrees,  those  suc- 
cours of  grace  that  are  necessary  to  salvation.  This  tenet,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  grave  divines,  seemed  highly  injurious  to  the  boundless 
mercy  of  God,  and  was  accordingly  refuted  and  condemned  in  several 
treatises ;  it  found,  nevertheless,  an  eminent  patron  and  defender  in  the 
learned  Rechenbeig,  professor  of  divinity  at  Leipsic,  not  to  mention  others 
of  less  note,  who  appeared  in  its  behalf.'^ 

CoDtcsti  concern-  XXXVI.  Aipoug  the  Controversies  of  inferior  note  that 
•  *»«  'he  omni-  divided  the  Lutheran  church,  we  shall  first  mention  those 
^hrist'rflesh,  that  broke  out  between  the  doctors  of  Tubingen  and  Gies- 
doctoraV Tu-  ^^*  ®°  early  as  the  year  1616.  The  principal  part  of  this 
bingenand  debate  related  to  the  abasement,  humiliation,  or,  to  what 
oiessen.  diviucs  Call  the  exinanition  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  great 

point  was  to  know  in  what  this  exinanition  properly  consisted,  and  what 
was  the  precise  nature  and  characteristic  of  this  singular  situation  :  That 
the  Man  Christ  possessed,  even  in  the  most  dreadful  periods  of  his  abase- 
ment, the  divine  properties  and  attributes  he  had  received  in  consequence 
of  the' hypostatic  union,  was  unanimously  agreed  on  by  both  of  the  con- 
tending parties  ;  but  they  differed  in  their  sentiments  relating  to  this  subtile 
and  intricate  question,  "Whether  Christ,  during  his  mediatorial  sufferings 
and  sacerdotal  state,  really  suspended  the  exertion  of  these  attributes,  or 
only  concealed  this  exertion  from  the  view  of  mortals  ?"  The  latter  was 
maintained  by  the  doctors  of  Tubingen,  while  those  of  Giessen  were  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  exertion  of  the  divine  attributes  was  really  suspended  in 
Christ  during  his  humiliation  and  sufferings.  This  main  question  was 
followed  by  others,  which  were  much  more  subtile  than  important,  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  God  is  present  with  all  his  works,  the  reasons 
and  foundations  of  this  universal  presence,  the  true  cause  of  the  omni- 
presence of  Christ's  body,  and  others  of  a  like  intricate  and  unintelligible 
nature.  The  champions  that  distinguished  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
doctors  of  Tubingen,  were  Lucas  Osiander,  Melchior  Nicola,  and  Theodore 
Thummius.  The  most  eminent  of  those  that  adopted  the  cause  of  the 
divines  of  Giessen  was  Balthazar,  Menzer,  and  Justus  Feverbom.  The 
contest  was  carried  on  with  zeal,  learning,  and  sagacity ;  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  one  could  add,  that  it  was  managed  with  wisdom,  dignity,  and  modera- 
tion. This,  indeed,  was  far  from  being  the  case ;  but  such  was  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  age,  that  many  things  were  now  treated  with  indulgence, 
or  beheld  with  approbation,  n^hich  the  wisdom  and  decency  of  succeeding 
times  have  justly  endeavoured  to  discountenance  and  correct.  In  order 
to  terminate  these  disagreeable  contests,  the  Saxon  divines  were  commanded 
by  their  sovereign  to  offer  themselves  as  arbitrators  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  in  the  year  1624 ;  their  arbitration  was  accepted,  but  it  did  not 
at  all  contribute  to  decide  the  matters  in  debate.  Their  decisions  were 
vague  and  ambiguous,  and  were  therefore  adapted  to  satisfy  none  of  the  par- 
ties.    They  declared  that  they  could  not  entirely  approve  of  the  doctrine  of 

1  Soo  Wolohius"  lotroductio  ad  Controvcnias,  p.  1,  cap.  ir. 
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either ;  but  insinuated,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  certain  d^pree  of  pre- 
ference was  due  to  the  opinions  maintained  by  the  doctors  of  Giessen.' 
Those  of  Tubingen  rejected  the  decision  of  the  Saxon  arbitrators ; 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  divines  of  Giessen  would  have  appealed 
from  it  dso,  had  not  the  public  calamities  in  which  Germany  began  to 
be  involved  at  this  time  suspended  this  miserable  contest,  by  imposing^ 
silence  upon  the  disputants,  and  leaving  them  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  their  respective  opinions. 

The  cootroTeniet  XXXYII.  Before  the  cessation  of  the  controversy  now 
Sbewritin^of  mentioned,  a  new  one  was  occasioned,  in  the  year  1621,  by 
Rsthmaii.  the  writings  of  Herman  Rathman,  minister  at  Dantzic,  a  man 

of  eminent  piety,  some  learning,  and  a  zealous  patron  and  admirer  of  Amdt's 
famous  book  concerning  true  Christianity.  This  g^d  man  was  suspected  by 
his  colleague  Corvinus,  and  several  others,  of  entertaining  sentiments  dero* 
gatory  from  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  sacred  writings.  These  suspidona 
ihej  derived  from  a  book  he  published,  in  the  year  1621,  Concerning  Christ's 
kingdom  of  grace,  which,  according  to  the  representations  of  his  adversaries, 
contained  the  following  doctrine  :  That  the  word  of  (jod  as  it  stands  in  the 
sacred  writings  hath  no  innate  power  to  illuminate  the  mind,  to  excite  in 
it  a  principle  of  regeneration,  and  thus  to  turn  it  to  God ;  that  the  external 
word  showeth  indeed  the  way  to  salvation,  but  cannot  effectually  lead  men 
to  it ;  but  that  God  himself,  by  the  ministry  of  another,  and  an  internal 
word,  works  such  a  change  in  the  minds  of  men  as  is  necessary  to  render 
them  agreeable  in  his  sight,  and  enables  them  to  please  him  by  their  words 
and  actions. ''  This  doctrine  was  represented  by  Corvinus  and  his  associates 
as  the  same  which  had  been  formerly  held  by  Schwenckfeld,  and  was  pro* 
fessed  by  the  Mystics  in  general.  But  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
examine  with  attention  the  various  writings  of  Rathman  on  this  subject, 
must  soon  be  convinced,  that  his  adversaries  either  misunderstood  his  true 
sentiments,  or  wilfully  misrepresented  theni.  His  real  doctrine  may  be 
comprised  in  the  four  following  points :  First,  that  the  divine  word  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  healing  the 
minds  of  men,  and  bringing  them  to  God  ;  but  that,  secondly,  it  cannot 
exert  this  power  in  the  minds  of  corrupt  men,  who  resist  its  divine  operation 
and  influence ;  and  that  of  consequence,  thirdly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary^ 
that  the  word  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  some  divine  energy  which 
may  prepare  the  minds  of  sinners  to  receive  it,  and  remove  those  impedi- 
ments that  oppose  its  efficacy ;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  is  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  internal  word,  that  the  external  word  is  rendered  capable  of 
exerting  its  efficacy  in  enlightening  and  sanctifying  the  minds  of  men."* 
There  is,  indeed,  some  difference  between  these  opinions  and  the  doctrine 
commonly  received  in  the  Lutheran  church,  relating  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  word ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Rathman  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  candid  examination  of  his  inaccurate  expressions,  will  persuade 
the  impartial  reader  that  this  difference  is  neither  great  nor  important ;  and 
he  will  only  perceive,  that  this  pious  man  had  not  the  talent  of  expressing 
his  opinions  with  order,  perspicuity,  and  precision.  However  that  may 
have  been,  this  contest  grew  more  general  from  day  to  day,  and,  at  length, 

*  Jo.  Wolf.  Jagcr.  Hittor.  Ecclei.  et  Polit.  ■  See  Mollerus,  CimlHrU  litenta,  torn.  liL 

Sttc  xvil  Decenn.  iii.  p.  329 ;  Cbrist.  Eberh.  p.  559;  Hartknoch'i  Oerman  work,  eniided, 

Weismftiini  Hittor.  Eoclcsiast.  Ssoc.  zvii.  p.  Preuiatuche    Kirchen-GeachichUv    book    iiL 

1178;  Walchius,  loc.  dt.  p.  206.    See  also  chap.    yuL    page    812;    Arnold,   Kirahen- 

Carol!  Arnold,  and  the  other  writen  who  haYe  nnd-Kctzer  Ulatorie,  p.  iii.  chap.  ztL  page 

written  the  EcclcsiaBtical  History  of  these  times.  115. 
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extended  its  polemic  influence  through  the  whole  Lutheran  church,  the 
greatest  part  of  whose  members  followed  the  example  of  the  Saxon  doctors 
in  condemning  Rathman,  while  a  considerable  number,  struck  with  the 
lustre  of  his  piety,  and  persuaded  of  the  innocence  of  his  doctrine,  espoused 
his  cause.  In  the  year  1628,  when  this  controversy  was  at  the  greatest 
height,  Rathman  died,  and  then  the  warmth  and  animosity  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  subsided  gradually  and  at  length  ceased. 
Prirate  contiovcr-  XXXYIII.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  the  true  end  of  this 
*^*  history,  as  well  as  to  all  principles  of  candour  and  equity, 

to  swell  this  enumeration  of  the  controversies  that  divided  the  Lutheran 
church  with  the  private  disputes  of  certain  individuals  concerning  some 
particular  points  of  doctrine  and  worship.  Some  writers  have,  indeed,  fol- 
lowed this  method,  not  so  much  with  a  design  to  enrich  their  histories  with 
a  multitude  of  facts,  and  to  show  men  and  opinions  in  all  their  various 
aspects,  as  with  a  view  to  render  *the  Lutherans  ridiculous  or  odious.  In 
the  happiest  times,  and  in  the  best  modelled  communities,  there  will 
always  remain  sufficient  marks  of  human  imperfection,  and  abundant  sources 
of  private  contention,  at  least,  in  the  imprudence  and  mistakes  of  some, 
and  the  impatience  and  severity  of  others ;  but  it  must  betiby  a  great  want 
of  sound  judgment,  as  well  as  of  candour  and  impartiality,  to  form  a  general 
estimate  of  the  state  and  character  of  a  whole  church  upon  such  particular 
instances  of  imperfection  and  error.  Certain  singular  opinions  and  modes  of 
expression  were  censured  by  many  in  the  writings  of  Tamovius  and  Affel- 
man,  two  divines  of  Rostock,  who  were  otherwise  men  of  distinguished 
merit.  This,  however,  will  surprise  us  less  when  we  consider,  that  these 
doctors  often  expressed  themselves  improperly,  when  their  sentiments  were 
just;  and  that,  when  their  expressions  were  accurate  and  proper,  thfy 
were  frequently  misunderstood  by  those  who  pretended  to  censure  them. 
Joachim  Lutkeman,  a  man  whose  reputation  was  considerable,  and  in  many 
respects  well  deserved,  took  it  into  his  head  to  deny  that  Christ  remained 
true  man  during  the  three  days  that  intervened  between  his  death  and 
resurrection.  This  sentiment  appeared  highly  erroneous  to  many ;  hence 
arose  a  contest  which  was  merely  a  dispute  about  words,  resembling 
many  other  debates,  which,  like  bubbles,  are  incessantly  swelling  and 
vanishing  on  the  surface  of  human  life.  Of  this  kind,  more  especially,  was 
the  controversy  which  for  some  time  exercised  the  talents  of  Boetius  and 
Balduine,  professors  of  divinity,  the  former  at  Helmstadt,  and  the  latter  at 
Wittemberg,  and  had  for  its  subject  the  following  question,  Whether  or  no 
the  wicked  shall  one  day  be  restored  to  life  by  the  merits  of  Christ?  In 
the  duchy  of  Uolstein,  Reinboth  distinguished  himself  by  the  singularity 
of  his  opinions.  After  the  example  of  Calixtus,  he  reduced  the  funda- 
mental doctiines  of  religion  within  narrower  bounds  than  are  usually  pre- 
scribed to  them  ;  he  also  considered  the  opinions  of  those  Greeks  who  deny 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son,  as  an  error  of  very  little  con- 
sequence. In  both  &ese  respects,  his  sentiments  were  adopted  by  many ; 
they,  however,  met  with  opposition  from  several  quarters,  and  were  cen- 
sured with  peculiar  warmth,  by  the  learned  John  Conrad  Danhaver,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Strasburg ;  in  consequence  of  this,  a  kind  of  contro- 
versy was  kindled  between  these  two  eminent  men,  and  was  carried  on  with 
more  vehemence  than  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  matters  in  debate 
could  well  justify.*    But  these  and  other  contests  of  this  nature  must  not 


'  For  an  account  of  all  these  controrenies  and  drcumttantiallj  related  by  Mollerut,  in 

In  general,  we  Arnold,  HUtoire  Eoclet.  et  bis  Introd actio  ad  Historiam  Cbenoneai  Cim- 

Heret.  p.  ii.  lib.  xrii.  cap.  vi.  p.  957.     Tbat  brien,  b.  ii.  p.  190,  and  in  his  Cimbrim  litoiatm, 

which  was  occasioned  by  Reinboth  is  amply  torn.  ii.  p.  693« 
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be  admitted  into  that  list  of  controversies,  from  which  we  are  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Lutheran  church  during  this 
century. 

The  debates  re-  XXXIX.  We  cannot  Say  the  same  thing  of  certain  con<> 

uting  to  PnetcH  trovcrsics  which  were   of  a  personal    rather   than   a  real 
r  ui  and  Arndt.   jj^ture,  and  related  to  orthodoxy  or  unsoundness  of  certain 
men,  rather  than  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  certain  opinions  ;  for  these 
are  somewhat  more  essentially  connected  with  the  internal  state  and  his- 
tory of  the  church,  than  the  contests  last  mentioned.     It  is  not  unusual 
for  those  who  professedly  embark  in  the  cause  of  declining  piety,  and  aim, 
in  a  solemn,  zealous,  and  public  manner,  at  its  revival  and  restoration,  to 
be  elated  with  high  and  towering  views,  and  warmed  with  a  certain  enthu- 
siastic, though  noble  fervour.     This  elevation  and  ardour  of  mind  is  by  no 
means  a  source  of  accuracy  and  precision  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  produces 
many  unguarded  expressions,  and  prevents  men  of  warm  piety  from  form- 
ing their  language  by  those  rules  which  are  necessary  to  render  it  clear, 
accurate,  and  proper ;  it  frequently  dictates  expressions  and  phrases  that 
are  pompous  and  emphatic,  but,  at  the  same  time,  allegorical  and  ambigu- 
ous ;  and  leads  pious  and  even  sensible  men  to  adopt  uneouth  and  vulgar 
fonns  of  speech,  employed  by  writers  whose  style  is  as  low  and  barbarous 
as  their  intentions  are  upright  and  pious,  and  whose  practical  treatises  on 
religion  and  morality  have  nothing  recommendable  but  the  zeal  and  fer- 
vour with  which  they  are  penned.     Persons  of  this  warm  and  enthusias- 
tical  turn  fall  with  more  facility  than  any  other  set  of  men  intothe  suspi- 
cion of  heresy,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  their  expressions.     This 
many  doctors  found  to  be  true,  by  a  disagreeable  experience,  during  the 
course  of  this  century  ;  but  it  was,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  fate 
of  Stephen  Praetorius,  minister  of  Solzwedel,  and  of  John  Arndt,  whose 
piety  and  virtue  have  rendered  his  memory  precious  to  the  friends  of  true 
religion.     Prsetorius  had,  so  early  as  the  preceding  century,  composed 
certain  treatises  designed  to  revive  a  spirit  of  vital  religion,  and  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  men  a  zeal  for  their  future  and  eternal  interests.     These 
productions,  which  were  frequently  republished  during  this  century,  were 
highly  applauded  by  many,  while,  in  the  judgment  of  oUiers,  they  abounded 
with  expressions  and  sentiments,  that  were  partly  false,  and  partly  adapted 
by  their  ambiguity  to  lead  men  into  error.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there 
are  in  the  writings  of  Prsetorius  some  improper  and  unguarded  expressions, 
that  may  too  easily  deceive  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  as  also  several  marks 
of  that  credulity  that  borders  upon  weakness ;  but  those  who  peiuse  his 
works  with  impartiality  will  be  fiilly  persuaded  of  the  uprightness  of  his 
intentions. 

The  unfeigned  piety  and  integrity  of  Arndt  could  not  secure  him  from 
censure.  His  famous  book  concerning  true  Christianity,  which  is  still 
perused  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  edification  by  many  persons  eminent 
for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  and  manners,  met  with  a  warm  and  obstinate 
opposition.  Osiander,  Rostius,  and  other  doctors  inveighed  against  it 
with  excessive  bitterness,  pretended  to  find  in  it  various  defects,  'and 
alleged,  among  other  things,  that  its  style  was  infected  with  the  jargon  of 
the  Paracelsists,  Weigelians,  and  other  Mystico-chemical  philosophers.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  eminent  man  entertained  a  high 
disgust  against  the  philosophy  that,  in  his  time,  reigned  in  the  schools, 
nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  he  had  a  high,  perhaps  an  excessive,  degree  of 
respect  for  the  chemists,  and  ill-placed  confidence  in  their  obscure  decisions 
and  pompous  undertakings. — This  led  him  sometimes  into  conversation 
with  those  fantastic  philosophers,  who,  by  the  power  and  ministry  of  fire, 
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pretended  to  unfold  both  the  secrets  of  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion. But,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  declared  exempt  from  any  errors 
of  moment  by  a  multitude  of  grave  and  pious  divines,  among  whom  were 
Egard,  Dilger,  Breler,  Gerhard,  and  Dorchaeus ;  and  in  the  issue,  the  cen- 
sures and  opposition  of  his  adversaries  seemed  rather  to  cast  a  new  lustre 
on  his  reputation  than  to  cover  him  with  reproach.* 

We  may  place  in  the  class  now  under  consideration  Valentine  Weige- 
lius,  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Zscopavia  in  Misnia ;  for  though  he  died 
in  the  preceding  century,  yet  it  was  in  this  that  the  greatest  part  of  his 
writings  were  published,  and  also  censured  as  erroneous,  and  of  a  danger- 
ous tendency.  The  science  of  chemistry,  which  at  this  time  was  making 
such  a  rapid  progress  in  Germany,  proved  also  detrimental  to  this  eccle- 
siastic ;  who,  though  in  the  main  a  man  of  probity  and  merit,  neglected 
the  paths  of  right  reason,  and  chose  rather  to  wander  in  the  devious  wilds 
of  a  chemical  philosophy.* 

Jacob  Beiunen         ^^'  '^^^  ^^^  *  ®®*  °^  fenatics  among  the  Lutherans, 
*^    *    *"*     who,  in  the  flights  of  their  enthusiasm,  far  surpassed  those 

now  mentioned,  and  who  had  such  a  high  notion  of  their  own  abilities,  as 
to  attempt  melting  down  the  present  form  of  religion,  and  casting  a  new 
system  of  piety  after  a  model  drawn  from  their  wanton  and  irregular 
fancies ;  it  is  with  some  account  of  the  principal  of  these  spiritual  projec- 
tors that  we  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church  during  this 
century. 

At  the  head  of  this  visionary  tribe  we  may  place  Jacob  Behmen,  a  tailor 
at  Gorlitz,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  midtitude  of  his  patrons  and  adver- 
saries, and  whom  his  admirers  conmaonly  called  the  German  Thcosophist. 
This  man  had  a  natural  propensity  towards  the  investigation  of  mysteries, 
and  was  fond  of  abstruse  and  intricate  inquiries  of  every  kind  ;  and  having, 
partly  by  books,  and  partly  by  conversation  with  certain  physicians,^  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Robert  Fludd  and  the  Rosecru- 
cians,  which  was  propagated  in  Germany  with  great  ostentation  during 
this    century,  he  struck  out  of  the  element  of  fire,  by  the  succours  of 
imagination,  a  species  of  theology  much  more  obscure  than  the  numbers  of 
Pythagoras,  or  the  intricacies  of  Heraclitus.     Some  have  bestowed  high 
praises  on  this  enthusiast,  on  account  of  his  piety,  integrity,  and  sincere 
love  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  and  we  shall  not  pretend  to  contradict  these  en- 
comiums.    But  such  as  carry  their  admiration  of  his  doctrine  so  far  as  to 
honour  him  with  the  character  of  an  inspired  messenger  of  heaven,  or  even 
of  a  judicious  and  wise  philosopher,  must  be  themselves  deceived  and 
blinded  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  for  never  did'there  reign  such  obscurity  and 
confusion  in  the  writings  of  any  mortal,  as  in  the  miserable  productions  of 
Jacob  Behmen,  which  exhibit  a  motley  mixture  of  chemical  terms,  crude 
visions,  and  mystic  jargon.     Among  other  dreams  of  a  disturbed  and 
eccentric  fancy,  he  entertained  the  following  chimerical  notion :  "  That 
the  divine  grace  operates  by  the  same  rules,  and  follows  the  same  methods, 
that  the  divine  providence  observes  in  the  natural  world ;  and  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  purged  from  their  vices  and  corruptions  in  the  same  way 
that  metals  are  purified  from  their  dross ; "  and  this  maxim  was'  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  fire  theology.     Behmen  had  a  considerable  number  of  followers 

■  See  Arnoldi  Hwt.  Eccle^  ct  ILcrcdca,  p.  "  There  is  on  account  of  Wcigeliu*,  more 

ii.  lib.  xvil.  cap.  vi.  p.  940 ;  Wcismanni  Hist.  ample  than  impartial,  given  by  Arnold,  loc 

Eccles.  Sffic.   xvii.  p.    1174,  118.0;    Godof.  cit.  lib.  xyii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  1088. 
Balih.  Scharfii  Sapplcrocntum  Historia  Li-  *  Viz.  Tobias  Kobcr  and  Balthazar  Wal- 

ttsque  Aradtiaua;,  Wittcm.  1727,  in  Syo.  ihor. 
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in  this  century,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  John  Lewis  Giftheil, 
John  Angelas,  Werdenhagen,  Abraham  Frankenberg,  Theodore  Tzetch, 
Paul  Felgenhaver,  Quirinus,  Kuhlman,  John  Jacob  Zimmerman ;  and  he 
has  still  many  votaries  and  admirers  even  in  our  times.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  signal  difference  between  his  followers ;  some  of  them  retained, 
notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  his  extravagant  system,  a  certain 
degree  of  moderation  and  good  sense ;  others  of  them  seemed  entirely 
out  of  tiieir  wits,  and  by  their  frenzy  excited  the  compassion  of  those 
who  were  the  spectators  of  their  conduct ;  such  were  Kuhlman  and  Gich* 
telius,  the  former  of  whom  was  burnt  at  Moscow  in  tiie  year  1684; 
but  indeed  it  may  be  affirmed,  in  general,  that  none  of  the  disciples 
or  followers  of  Behmen  propagated  his  doctrine,  or  conducted  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  honour  either  to  their  master  or  to  his  cause 
in  the  judgment  of  the  wise.* 

The  Dropheto  of         XLI.  Another  class  of  persons,  who  deserve  to  be  placed 
thia  ago.  inunediately  after  Behmen,  were  tiiey  whom  a  disordered 

brain  persuaded  that  they  were  prophets  sent  from  above,  and  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired  with  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  delirious  fanatics  arose  during  the  course  of 
this  century  ;  and  more  especially  at  that  juncture  when  the  house  of 
Austria  was  employed  in  maintaining  its  power  in  the  empire,  against  the 
united  armies  of  Sweden,  France,  and  Germany.  It  is  remarkable  enough, 
that  the  tribe  of  pretended  prophets  and  diviners  is  never  more  numerous 
than  at  those  critical  and  striking  periods  when  great  revolutions  are  ex- 
pected, or  sudden  and  heavy  calamities  have  happened ;  as  such  periods, 
and  the  scenes  they  exhibit,  inflame  the  imagination  of  the  fanatic,  and 
may  be  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  impostor.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
fanatical  prophets  now  under  consideration,  were  Nicholas  Drabidus, 
Christopher  Kotter,  Christina  Poniatovia,  who  found  an  eloquent  defender 
and  patron  in  John  Amos  Comenia ;  not  to  mention  Joachim  Greulich, 
Anne  Vetter,  Mary  Froelich,  George  Reichard,  and  several  others,  who 
audaciously  assumed  the  same  character.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  more  circumstantial  detail  of  the  history  of  this  visionary  tribe,  since 
none  of  them  arose  to  such  a  degree  of  reputation  and  consequence,  as  to 
occasion  any  considerable  tumults  by  their  predictions.  It  is  sufficient  to 
have  observed  in  general,  that  even  in  this  century,  there  were  among  the 
Lutherans  certain  crazy  fanatics,  who,  under  the  impulse  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  assumed  the  character  and  authority  of  prophets  sent  fit>m 
above  to  enlighten  the  world.^ 


*  It  ii  needless  to  mentioo  the  writen  who 
employed  their  pent  in  stemmiDg  the. torrent 
of  fiehmeu^B  eotbunMin.  The  works  of  this 
fimatic  are  in  every  body*s  hands,  and  the 
hooks  that  were  composed  to  refute  them  are 
well  known,  and  to  he  found  eyery  where. 
Ail  that  has  been  alleged  in  his  favour  and 
defiBOce  has  been  carefully  collected  by  Arnold, 
who  is,  generally  speaking,  peculiarly  eloquent 
in  the  praises  of  those  whom  others  treat  with 
contempt.  For  an  account  of  Kuhlman,  and 
his  unhappy  fate,  see  the  Oennan  work,  en- 
titled, Unschuld.  Nachricht  A.  1748. 

93"  Behmen,  however,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with,  in  our  days,  a  warm  advo- 
cate and  an  industrious  disciple  in  the  late 
well-meaning,  but  gloomy  visionary,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Law,  who  was  for  many  years  preparing 


a  new  edition  and  translation  of  Behmen*6 
works,  which  he  left  behind  him,  ready  fbrthe 
press,  and  which  have  been  published  in  tw» 
volumes  4to,  since  his  decease.     N. 

y  Arnold  is  to  be  commended  for  giving 
us  an  accurate  collection  of  the  transactions 
and  visions  of  theee  enthusiasts,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  parta  of  his  History  of  Heretics, 
since  those  who  are  d^sSrous  of  full  inform- 
ation in  this  matter  may  easily  see^  by  consult* 
ing  this  historian,  that  the  pretended  revelations 
of  these  prophets  were  no  more  than  the 
pliantoms  of  a  disordered  imagination.  A  cer- 
tain pious,  but  ignoraat  man,  named  Bonedict 
Bahnsen,  who  was  a  native  of  Holstoio,  and 
lived  at  Amsterdam  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century^was  so  dcliglited  with  the  writings 
and  predicUens  of  these  fanatics,  that  he  col- 
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BMkieiKeth  XLII.  It  Will  not,  however,  be  improper  to  mention, 

Ua^su^ei,      somewhat  more  circumstantially,  the  case  of  those,  who, 
*^  though  they  did  not  arrive  at  that  enormous  height  of  folly 

that  leads  men  to  pretend  to  divine  inspiration,  yet  deceived  themselves 
and  deluded  others,  by  entertaining  and  propagating  the  strangest  fancies, 
and  the  most  monstrous  and  impious  absurdities.  Some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  Isaiah  Stiefel  and  Ezekiel  Meth,  inhabi- 
tants of  Thuringia,  were  observed  to  throw  out  the  most  extraordinary  and 
shocking  expressions,  while  they  spoke  of  themselves  and  their  religious 
attainments.  These  expressions,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  attributing  to  themselves  the  divine  glory  and  majesty, 
and  thus  implied  a  blasphemous,  or  rather  a  frenetic,  insult  on  the  Supreme 
Being  and  his  eternal  Son.  It  is  nevertheless  scarcely  credible,  however 
irrational  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been,  that  these  fanatics  should 
have  carried  their  perverse  and  absurd  fancies  to  such  an  amazing  height ; 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  agreeable  both  to  truth  and  charity  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  had  imitated  £he  pompous  and  turgid  language  of  the 
mystic  writers  in  such  an  extravagant  manner,  as  to  give  occasion  to  the 
heavy  accusation  above  mentioned.  Considering  the  matter  even  in  this 
candid  and  charitable  l^ht,  we  may  see  by  their  examples  how  much  the 
constant  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  Mystics  is  adapted  to  shed  dark- 
ness, delusion,  and  folly  into  the  imagination  of  weak  and  ignorant 
men.'  The  reveries  of  Paul  Nagel,  professor  of  divinity  at  Leipsic,  were 
highly  absurd,  but  of  a  much  less  pernicious  tendency  than  these  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  prophetic  dreamer,  who  had  received  a  light 
tincture  of  mathematical  knowledge,  pretended  to  see,  in  the  position 
of  the  stars,  the  events  that  were  to  happen  in  church  and  state ;  and, 
from  a  view  of  tiiese  celestial  bodies,  fwetold,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
the  erection  of  a  new  and  most  holy  kingdom  in  which  Christ  should 
reign  here  upon  earth.* 

chriatian  Hobory,  XLIII.  Christian  Hoburg,  a  native  of  Lunenburg,  a 
Safl^  seiitonbe!^'  man  of  a  turbulent  and  inconstant  spirit,  and  not  more 
Cher.  remarkable  for  his  violence  than  for  his  duplicity,  threw 

out  the  most  bitter  reproaches  and  invectives  against  the  whole  Lutheran 
church  without  exception,**  and  thereby  involved  himself  in  various  per- 
plexities. He  deceived  indeed  the  multitude  a  long  time,  by  his  dissimu- 
lation and  hypocrisy ;  and  by  a  series  of  frauds,  which  he  undoubtedly 
looked  upon  as  lawful,  he  disguised  so  well  his  true  character,  that  he 
appeared  to  many,  and  especiidly  to  persons  of  a  candid  and  charitable 
turn,  much  less  contemptible  than  he  was. in  reality;  and  though  the 
acrimony  and  violence  of  his  proceedings  were  condemned,  yet  they  were 
supposed  to  be  directed,  not  against  religion  itself,  but  against  the  licen- 
tiousness and  vices  of  its  professors,  and  particularly  of  its  ministers.  At 
length,  however,  the  mask  fell  firom  the  face  of  this  hypocrite,  who  be* 
came  an  object  of  general  indignation  and  contempt,  and  deserting  the 
communion  of  the  Lutheran  church,  went  over  to  the  Mennonites.*  There 


lectod  them  cuofoUy,  ind  pobUabod  Umbo. 
In  the  jtn  1670,  •  eatalogae  of  hii  lihnrj 
wn  printed  at  Amtterdem,  which  ma  full  of 
chemical  and  fitnatical  booka. 

*  See  Arnold,  Hiitoria  Eodei.  et  Herat 
pi  ill.  eap.  W.  p.  32 ;  Thomailaa,  in  hia  Oer- 
man  woiIe,  entitled,  Hiatorie  de  Weiaheit  and 
Narrheit,  toL  i.  p.  iiL  p.  150. 

*  Arnold,  loc  cit  p.  iii.  cap.  ▼.  p.  53; 


Andr.  Caroli  Memorabilia  Eodeaie,  SaK.  zrii. 
pan  L  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  518. 

^  Hobaig.  in  aome  of  hb  petokat  and 
latirical  writinga,  amomed  the  names  of  Eliaa 
Pmtorina  and  Bernard  Baamann. 

«  Arnold,  loc  dt  p.  iiL  cap.  xiii.  p.  130 ; 
Andr.  Caroli,  loc.  dt.  yoI.  i.  p.  1065;  Jo. 
Hombeck,  Somma  Controvera.  p.  535 ;  Mol« 
leri  Cimbria  litenta,  torn.  ii.  p.  837. 
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was  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  petulant  railer  and  Frederic  Breck- 
ling ;  the  latter,  however,  surpassed  even  the  former  in  impetuosity  and 
malignity.  Breckling  had  been  pastor  first  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and 
afterwards  at  Zwoll,  a  city  in  the  United  Provinces,  where  he  was  deposed 
from  his  ministry,  and  lived  a  great  many  years  after  without  being  at- 
tached to  any  religious  sect  or  community.  There  are  several  of  his 
writings  still  extant,  which,  indeed,  recommend  warmly  the  practice  of 
piety  and  virtue,  and  seem  to  express  the  most  implacable  abhorrence  of 
vicious  persons  and  licentious  manners  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  tliey 
demonstrate  plainly  that  their  author  was  destitute  of  that  charity,  pru- 
dence, meekness,  patience,  and  love  of  truth,  which  are  the  essential  and 
fundamental  virtues  of  a  real  Christian.*^  It  is  undoubtedly  a  just  matter 
of  surprise,  that  these  vehement  declaimers  against  the  established  religion 
and  its  ministers,  who  pretend  to  be  so  much  more  sagacious  and  sharp- 
sighted  than  their  brethren,  do  not  perceive  a  truth,  which  the  most  simple 
may  learn  from  daily  observation ;  even  that  nothing  is  more  odious  and 
disgusting  than  an  angry,  petulant,  and  violent  reformer,  who  comes  to 
heal  the  disorders  of  a  community,  armed,  as  it  were,  with  fire  and  sword, 
with  menaces  and  terrors.  It  is  also  to  be  wondered,  that  these  men  are 
not  aware  of  another  consideration  equally  obvious,  namely,  that  it  is 
scarcely  credible,  that  a  spiritual  physician  will  cure  another  with  entire 
success  of  the  disorders  under  which  he  himself  is  known  to  labour. 

George  Laurence  Scidcnbecher,  pastor  at  Eisfeld  in  Saxony,  adopted 
himself,  and  propagated  among  the  multitude,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mil- 
lennium, or  thousand  years*  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth;  a  doctrine 
which  scarcely  ever  gains  admittance  but  in  disordered  brains,  and  rarely 
produces  any  other  fruits  than  incoherent  dreams  and  idle  visions. 
Seidenbecher  was  censured  on  account  of  this  doctrine,  and  deposed 
from  his  pastoral  charge/ 
Martin  s  idei  XLIV.   It  would  be    supcrfiuous   to  name   the   other 

fanatics  that  deserve  a  place  in  the  class  now  before  us, 
since  they  almost  all  laboured  under  the  same  disorder,  and  the  uniformity 
of  their  sentiments  and  conduct  was  so  perfect,  that  the  history  of  one,  a 
few  instances  excepted,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  considered  as  the  history 
of  them  all.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  crazy  list  with  a  short 
account  of  the  very  worst  of  the  whole  tribe,  Martin  Seidelius,  a  native  of 
Silesia,  who  endeavoured  to  form  a  sect  in  Poland  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preceding  century  and  the  commencement  of  this,  but  could 
not  find  followers,  even  among  the  Socinians ;  so  wild  were  his  views, 
and  so  extravagant  his  notions.  This  audacious  adventurer  in  religious 
novelties  was  of  opinion,  that  God  had,  indeed,  promised  a  Saviour  or 
Messiah  to  the  Jews;  but  that  this  Messiah  had  never  appe«ared,  and 
never  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  people,  which 
rendered  them  unworthy  of  this  great  deliverer.  From  hence  he  con- 
cluded, that  it  was  erroneous  to  look  upon  Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  that 
the  only  office  of  Jesus  was,  to  interpret  and  republish  the  law  of  nature, 
that  had  been  perverted  and  obscured  by  the  vices,  corruptions,  and  igno- 
rance  of  men  ;  and  that  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  all  the  obligations  of 

*  Arnold  has  given  an  acconnt  of  Breckling,  by  MoUcnu,  in  hit  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  iiL 

in  his  Hiatoria  Rccleeiastica  ct  H»ret  part  iii.  p.  72. 

p.  148,  and  pars  iv.  p.  1103.     He  has  also  '  There  is  a  circamstantial  acconnt  of  this 

published  some  of  his  writings  (p.  1 1 10),  man  given  by  Alb.  Meuo  Verpoorten,  in  his 

which  safliciently  demonstrate  tlie  irregularity  Commentat.  de  vita  et  institutia  Q.  Seidcn* 

and  exuberance  of  his  fancy.     There  is  a  par-  bechcri,  Gedani,  1739,  4to. 
ticular  account  of  this  degraded  paster  given 
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religion,  were  fulHUed  by  an  obedience  to  this  law,  republished  and  ex- 
plained by  Jesus  Christ.  To  render  this  doctrine  more  defensible  and 
specious,  or  at  least,  to  get  rid  of  a  multitude  of  arguments  and  express 
declarations  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  prove  its 
absurdity,  he  boldly  rejected  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
small  number  of  disciples,  that  adopted  the  fancies  of  this  intrepid  inno- 
vator, were  denominated  semi-judaizers.'  Had  he  appeared  in  our  times, 
he  would  have  given  less  offence  than  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived ; 
for,  if  we  except  his  singular  notion  concerning  the  Messiah,  his  doctrine 
was  such  as  would  at  present  be  highly  agreeable  to  many  persons  in 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  other  countries.t 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HISTORY   OF    THE    REFORMED   CHURCH. 

neiimitaorthe  ^*  ^^  ^^  heen  already  observed,  that  the  Reformed 
Reformed  chureh  church,  considered  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
extended.  ^^^^  term,  as  forming  a  whole,  composed  of  a  great  variety 

of  parts,  is  rather  united  by  the  principles  of  moderation  and  fraternal 
charity,  than  by  a  perfect  uniformity  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  take,  first,  a  view  of  those  events  that 
related  to  this  great  body  collectively  considered ;  and  afterwards  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  most  memorable  occurrences  that  happened  in  the 
particular  communities  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  principal  accessions 
it  received  during  this  century  have  already  been  mentioned,  when,  in  the 
history  of  the  Lutheran  church,  we  related  the  changes  and  commotions 
that  happened  in  the  principalities  of  Hessia  and  Brandenburg:*  Tliese, 
however,  were  not  the  only  changes  that  took  place  in  favour  of  the 
Reformed  church.  Its  doctrine  was  embraced,  about  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  by  Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstein,  and  it  was  naturally 
expected  that  the  subjects  would  follow  the  example  of  their  prince ;  but 
this  expectation  was  disappointed,  by  the  death  of  Adolphus,  in  the  year 
1616.^  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  withdrew  also  from  the  communion  of 
the  Lutherans,  in  whose  religious  principles  he  had  been  educated  ;  and,  in 
the  year  1688,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  church  at  Dessaw, 
in  consequence,  as  some  allege,  of  the  solicitations  of  his  duchess.^     In 


'  S«e  GiutaTi  Georgii  Zeltneri  Historia 
Crypto-Socinitmi  Altorffini,  voL  i.  p.  268, 
395. 

f  Qy'  We  aro  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
Dr.  Mosheim  means  by  this  insinuation,  as  also 
ibe  penons  he  haa  in  view;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  he  cannot 
mean  the  Deiats ;  and,  on  the  other,  wo  know 
of  no  denomination  of  Christians  who  boldly 
reject  ill  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Oar  author  probably  meant  that  the  port  of 
Seidel's  doctrine  which  represents  Christ*s 
mission  as  only  designed  to  republish  and  in- 
terpret the  law  of  nature,  and  the  whole  reli- 
gious and  moral  duty  of  man  as  consisUng  in 
an  obedience  to  this  law,  would  have  been  well 
TDoeived  by  many  persons  in  Great  Britain  and 
Holland;  but  he  should  have  said  so :  nothing 
requires  such  precision  as  accutations. 

*  See  section  ii.  part  ii.  chap.    i.  $  i.  ii., 


where  the  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
commences  with  an  account  of  the  loss  that 
church  instained  by  th^  secession  of  Maurice, 
landgrave  of  Hesso-Cassol,  and  John  Sigis- 
mund,  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  who  embraced 
solemnly  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  church, 
the  former  in  1604,  and  the  Utter  in  1614. 

^  Jo.  Molleri  Introd.  ad  Histor.  Chersoncsi 
</imbricc,  p.  ii.  p.  101 ;  Eric.  Pontoppidani 
AnnalesEeclesise  Danic»I>iploinatici,tom.  iii. 
p.  691. 

e  See  Moebii  Selects  Disp.  Theolog.  p. 
1 1 37.  The  duke  of  Saxony  published  to  the 
world  a  Confession  of  his  Faith,  containing 
the  reasons  of  his  change.  This  piece,  which 
the  divines  of  Lcipsic  were  obliged  by  a  pub- 
lic order  to  refute,  waa  defended  against  their 
attacks  by  the  learned  Isaac  de  Beauaobre,  at 
that  time  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  in  a  book  en- 
titled, D(rfun8e  dc  la  Doctrine  dea  Reformi-es, 
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Denmark,  about  the  beginning  of  this  centory,  there  were  still  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  who  secretly  espoused  the  sentiments  of  that 
churchy  and  more  especially  could  never  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christ's  hodUff  presence  with  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist.  They  were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Reformed,  by  Hemmingius  and  other  followers  of  Melancthon,  whose 
secret  ministry  and  public  writings  were  attended  with  considerable  success. 
The  £ace  of  things,  however,  changed ;  and  the  Refoimed  in  Denmark 
saw  their  expectations  vanish,  and  their  credit  sink,  in  the' year  1614, 
when  Canut,  bishop  of  Gottenburg,  who  had  given  too  plain  intimations  of 
3iis  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  was  deprived  of  his  episcopal 
dignity.^  The  progress  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America,  is  abundantly  known :  it  was  carried  into  these  distant  regions 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  emigrants,  who  formed  settlements  there  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  foimded  flourishing  churches  in  the  various 
provinces  where  they  fixed  their  habitations.  It  is  also  known,  that  in 
several  places  where  Lutheranism  was  established,  the  French,  Grerman, 
and  British  members  of  the  Reformed  church  were  allowed  the  free  exer- 
<ase  of  their  religion. 

ThedceiiiMofthe  ^^*  Of  all  the  calamities,  that  tended  to  diminish  the 
Rcfimntd  chuzdi  influence  and  eclipse  the  lustre  of  the  Reformed  church, 
none  was  more  dismal  in  its  circumstances,  and  more  un- 
happy in  its  effects,  than  the  deplorable  fate  of  that  church  in  France. 
From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom, the  Reformed  church  had  acquired  the  form  of  a  body-politic*  Its 
members  were  endowed  with  considerable  privileges;  they  were  also 
secured  against  insults  of  every  kind  by  a  solemn  edict,  and  were  possessed 
of  several  fortified  places,  particularly  the  strong  city  of  RocheUe ;  in 
which,  to  render  their  security  still  more  complete,  they  were  allowed  to 
have  their  own  garrisons.  This  body-politic  was  not,  indeed,  always  under 
the  influence  and  direction  of  leaders  eminent  for  their  prudence,  or  distin- 
guished by  their  permanent  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and 
the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Truth  and  candour  oblige  us  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Reformed  conducted  themselves,  on  some  occasions,  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  a  regular  subordination.  Some- 
times, amidst  the  broils  and  tumults  of  faction,  they  joined  the  parties 
that  opposed  the  government ;  at  others,  they  took  important  steps  with- 
out the  king's  approbation  or  consent ;  nay,  they  went  so  far  as  to  solicit, 
more  than  once,  without  so  much  as  disguising  their  measures,  the  alli- 
ance and  friendship  of  England  and  Holland,  and  formed  views  which,  at 
least  in  appearance,  were  scarcely  consistent  with  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  widi  a  proper  respect  for  the  authority  of  its  monarch. 
Hence  the  contests  and  civil  broils  that  arose  in  the  year  1621,  and  sub* 
sisted  long,  between  Lewis  XIII.  and  his  protestant  subjects ;  and  hence 
the  severe  and  despotic  maxim  of  Richelieu,  the  first  minister  of  that 
monarch,  that  the  kingdom  of  France  could  never  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
peace,  nor  the  satisfaction  that  is  founded  upon  the  assurance  of  public 
safety,  before  the  Protestants  were  deprived  of  their  towns  and  strong- 
holds, and  before  their  rights  and  privileges,  together  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  were  crushed  to  pieces  and  totally  suppressed.     This  haughty 

«t  tn  particulier  de  U  Confeiaion  de  S.  A.  S.  *  Pootoppidan.    AnnaL  fieckib  Daaiae, 
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minister,  after  many  violent  efforts  and  hard  struggles,  obtained,  at  length, 
his  purpose.  For  in  the  year  1628,  the  town  of  Rochelle,  the  chief  bul- 
wark of  the  Reformed  interest  in  France,  was  taken,  after  a  long  and 
difficult  siege,  and  annexed  to  the  crown.  From  this  fatal  event,  the 
Reformed  party  in  France,  defenceless  and  naked,  dates  its  decline ; 
since,  after  the  reduction  of  their  chief  city,  they  had  no  other  resource 
than  the  pure  clemency  and  generosity  of  their  sovereign/  Those  who 
judge  of  the  reduction  of  this  place  by  the  maxims  of  civil  polity,  con- 
sidered the  conduct  of  the  French  court  as  entirely  consistent  with  the 
principles  both  of  wisdom  and  justice  ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  detri- 
mental to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  a  nation  than  a  body-politic 
erected  in  its  bosom,  independent  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state, 
and  secured  against  its  influence  or  inspection  by  an  external  force.  And 
had  the  French  monarch,  satisfied  with  depriving  the  Protestants  of  their 
strongholds,  continued  to  maintain  them  in  the  possession  of  that  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  that  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  for  which  they  had 
shed  so  much  blood,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  their  eminent  services 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  given  them  such  a  fair  and  illustrious  title, 
it  is  highly  probable  they  would  have  borne  with  patience  this  infiraction 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  loss  of  that  liberty  that  had  been  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  most  solemn  edicts. 

The  injurionf  and  HI*  But  the  couit  of  France,  and  the  despotic  views  of 
ment°t're<»^*eg  ^^  minister,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  success.  Having 
from  the  French  destroyed  that  form  of  civil  polity  that  had  been  annexed 
to  the  Reformed  church  as  a  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  religious  privileges,  and  was  afterwards  considered  as  detrimental  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state,  they  proceeded  still  further,  and,  regardless 
of  the  royal  faith,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  declarations,  perfidiously 
invaded  those  privileges  of  the  church  that  were  merely  of  a  spiritual  and 
religious  nature.  At  first  the  court,  and  the  ministers  of  its  tyranny,  put 
in  practice  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  persuasion,  in  order  to  gain  over 
the  heads  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  the  more  learned  and  celebrated 
ministers  of  that  commimion.  Pathetic  exhortations,  alluring  promises, 
art^  interpretations  of  those  doctrines  of  popery  that  were  most  disagree- 
able to  the  Protestants ;  in  a  word,  every  insidious  method  was  employed 
to  conquer  their  aversion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Richelieu  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  his  dexterity  and  artifice,  and  put  into  execution  with 
the  most  industrious  assiduity,  all  the  means  that  he  thought  the  most 
adapted  to  seduce  the  Protestants  into  the  Romish  communion.  When  all 
these  stratagems  were  observed  to  produce  little  or  no  effect,  barbarity  and 
violence  were  employed  to  extirpate  and  destroy  a  set  of  men,  whom  mean 
perfidy  could  not  seduce,  and  whom  weak  arguments  were  insufficient  to 
convince.  The  most  inhuman  laws  that  the  blind  rage  of  bigotry  could 
dictate,  the  most  oppressive  measures  that  the  ingenious  efforts  of  malice 
could  invent,  were  put  in  execution  to  damp  the  courage  of  a  party  that 
were  become  odious  by  their  resolute  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, and  to  bring  them  by  force  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  French 
bishops  distinguished  themselves  by  their  intemperate  and  unchristian  zeal 
in  this  horrid  scene  of  persecution  and  cruelty  ;  many  of  the  Protestants 
sank  under  the  weight  of  despotic  oppression,  and  yielded  up  their  faith  to 

'  See  Le  Clerc,  Vie  de  Cardinal  Richelioa,  aleo  the  M^moirea  of  Sully,  the  friend  and 
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Denmark,  about  the  beg^inning  of  this  century,  there  were  ttill  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  who  secretly  espoused  the  sentiments  of  that 
church,  and  more  especially  could  never  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christ's  bodUy  pretence  with  the  sacrament  of  the 
eueharist.  They  were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Reformed,  by  Hemmingius  and  other  followers  of  Melancthon,  whose 
secret  ministry  and  public  writings  were  attended  with  considerable  success. 
The  fiice  of  things,  however,  changed;  and  the  Refoimed  in  Denmark 
saw  their  expectations  vanish,  and  their  credit  sink,  in  the' year  1614, 
when  Canut,  bishop  of  Gottenburg,  who  had  given  too  plain  intimations  of 
his  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  was  deprived  of  his  episcopal 
dignity/  The  progress  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America,  is  abundantly  known :  it  was  carried  into  these  distant  regions 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  emigrants,  who  formed  settlements  there  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  founded  flourishing  churches  in  the  various 
provinces  where  they  fixed  their  habitations.  It  is  also  known,  that  in 
fleveral  places  where  Lutheranism  was  established,  the  French,  German, 
and  British  members  of  the  Reformed  church  were  allowed  the  free  exer- 
<dse  of  their  religion. 

ThedcdhMoftbe        ^^*  ^^  ^  ^^  calamities,  that  tended  to  diminish  the 
Rafimnedchttieii  influence  and  eclipse  the  lustre  of  the  Reformed  church, 
'"'^^  none  was  more  dismal  in  its  circumstances,  and  more  un- 

liappy  in  its  effects,  than  the  deplorable  fate  of  that  church  in  France. 
From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom, the  Reformed  church  had  acquired  the  form  of  a  body-politic*  Its 
members  were  endowed  with  considerable  privileges;  they  were  also 
secured  against  insults  of  every  kind  by  a  solemn  edict,  and  were  possessed 
of  several  fortified  places,  particularly  the  strong  city  of  Rochelle ;  in 
which,  to  render  their  security  still  more  complete,  they  were  allowed  to 
have  tiieir  own  garrisons.  This  body-politic  was  not,  indeed,  always  under 
the  influence  and  direction  of  leaders  eminent  for  their  prudence,  or  distin- 
gpiished  by  their  permanent  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and 
the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Truth  and  candour  oblige  us  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Reformed  conducted  themselves,  on  some  occasions,  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  a  regular  subordination.  Some- 
times, amidst  the  broils  and  tumults  of  faction,  they  joined  the  parties 
that  opposed  the  government ;  at  others,  they  took  important  steps  with- 
out the  king's  approbation  or  consent ;  nay,  they  went  so  far  as  to  solicit, 
more  than  once,  without  so  much  as  disguising  their  measures,  the  alli- 
ance and  IHendship  of  England  and  Holland,  and  formed  views  which,  at 
least  in  appearance,  were  scarcely  consistent  with  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  with  a  proper  respect  for  the  authority  of  its  monarch* 
Hence  the  contests  and  civil  broils  that  arose  in  the  year  1621,  and  sub- 
sisted long,  between  Lewis  XIII.  and  his  protestant  subjects ;  and  hence 
the  severe  and  despotic  maxim  of  Richelieu,  the  first  minister  of  that 
monarch,  that  the  kingdom  of  France  could  never  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
peace,  nor  the  satisfaction  that  is  founded  upon  the  assurance  of  public 
safety,  before  the  Protestants  were  deprived  of  their  towns  and  strong- 
holds, and  before  their  rights  and  privileges,  together  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  were  crushed  to  pieces  and  totally  suppressed.     This  haughty 

et  en  ptrticulier  de  k  OonfeMioii  de  S.  A.  S.  '  PontoppidaD.    AimaL  EedM.  DanicR, 
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minister,  after  many  violent  efforts  and  hard  struggles,  obtained,  at  length, 
his  purpose.  For  in  the  year  1628,  the  town  of  Rochelle,  the  chief  bul* 
wark  of  the  Reformed  interest  in  France,  was  taken,  after  a  long  and 
difficult  siege,  and  annexed  to  the  crown.  From  this  fatal  event,  the 
Reformed  party  in  France,  defenceless  and  naked,  dates  its  decline  ; 
since,  after  the  reduction  of  their  chief  city,  they  had  no  other  resource 
than  the  pure  clemency  and  generosity  of  their  sovereign.'  Those  who 
judge  of  the  reduction  of  this  place  by  the  maxims  of  civil  polity,  con- 
sidered the  conduct  of  the  French  court  as  entirely  consistent  with  the 
principles  both  of  wisdom  and  justice  ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  detri- 
mental to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  a  nation  than  a  body-politic 
erected  in  its  bosom,  independent  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state, 
and  secured  against  its  influence  or  inspection  by  an  external  force*  And 
had  the  French  monarch,  satisfied  with  depriving  the  Protestants  of  their 
strongholds,  continued  to  maintain  them  in  the  possession  of  that  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  that  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  for  which  they  had 
shed  so  much  blood,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  their  eminent  services 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  given  them  such  a  fair  and  illustrious  title, 
it  is  highly  probable  they  would  have  borne  with  patience  this  infraction 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  loss  of  that  liberty  that  had  been  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  most  solemn  edicts. 

The  injnrioni  and  HI*  But  the  court  of  France,  and  the  despotic  views  of 
mrot^t'rece^V  ^^  minister,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  success.  Having 
ftom  the  French  destroyed  that  form  of  civil  polity  that  had  been  annexed 
to  the  Reformed  church  as  a  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  religious  privileges,  and  was  afterwards  considered  as  detrimental  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state,  they  proceeded  still  further,  and,  regardless 
of  the  royal  faith,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  declarations,  perfidiously 
invaded  those  privileges  of  the  church  that  were  merely  of  a  spiritual  and 
religious  nature.  At  first  the  court,  and  the  ministers  of  its  tyranny,  put 
in  practice  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  persuasion,  in  order  to  gain  over 
the  heads  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  the  more  learned  and  celebrated 
ministers  of  that  communion.  Pathetic  exhortations,  alluring  promises, 
artfrd  interpretations  of  those  doctrines  of  popery  that  were  most  disagree- 
able to  the  Protestants ;  in  a  word,  every  insidious  method  was  employed 
to  conquer  their  aversion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Richelieu  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  his  dexterity  and  artifice,  and  put  into  execution  with 
the  most  industrious  assiduity,  all  the  means  that  he  thought  the  most 
adapted  to  seduce  the  Protestants  into  the  Romish  communion.  When  all 
these  stratagems  were  observed  to  produce  little  or  no  effect,  barbarity  and 
violence  were  employed  to  extirpate  and  destroy  a  set  of  men,  whom  mean 
perfidy  could  not  seduce,  and  whom  weak  arguments  were  insufficient  to 
convince.  The  most  inhuman  laws  that  the  blind  rage  of  bigotry  could 
dictate,  the  most  oppressive  measures  that  the  ingenious  efforts  of  malice 
coidd  invent,  were  put  in  execution  to  damp  the  courage  of  a  party  that 
were  become  odious  by  their  resolute  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, and  to  bring  them  by  force  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  French 
bishops  distinguished  themselves  by  their  intemperate  and  unchristian  zeal 
in  this  horrid  scene  of  persecution  and  cruelty  ;  many  of  the  Protestants 
sank  under  the  weight  of  despotic  oppression,  and  yielded  up  their  faith  to 

'  See  Le  Clerc,  Vie  de  Gardinal  Richelioo,  also  the  M^moiret  of  Sally,  the  friend  and 
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armed  legions,  that  were  sent  to  convert  them ;  several  fled  from  the  storm, 
and  deserted  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  country ;  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  persevered,  with  a  noble  and  heroic  constancy,  in  the  purity 
of  that  religion,  which  their  ancestors  had  delivered,  and  happily  separated, 
from  the  manifold  superstitions  of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  church. 
The  edict  of  Nantes  IV.  When  at  length  every  method  which  artifice  or 
revoked.  perfidy  could  invent  had  been  practised  in  vain  against  the 

Protestants  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  bishops  and  Jesuits,  whose 
counsels  had  a  peculiar  influence  in  the  cabinet  of  that  prince,  judged  it 
necessary  to  extirpate,  by  fire  and  sword,  this  resolute  people,  and  thus  to 
ruin,  as  it  were  by  one  mortal  blow,  the  cause  of  the  reformation  in  France. 
Their  insidious  arguments  and  importunate  solicitations  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  weak  and  credulous  mind  of  Lewis,  that  in  the  year  1685,  tramp- 
ling on  the  most  solemn  obligations,  and  regardless  of  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  thereby  deprived  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  liberty  of  serving  God  according  to  their  consciences.     This 
revocation  was  accompanied,  indeed,  with  the  applause  of  Rome,  but  it  ex- 
cited the  indignation  even  of  many  Roman  catholics,  whose  bigotry  had 
not  effaced  or  suspended,  on  this  occasion,  their  natural  sentiments  of 
generosity  and  justice.     It  was,  moreover,  followed  by  a  measure  still  more 
tyrannicad  and  shocking,  even  an  express  order,  addressed  to  all  the  Re- 
formed churches,  to  embrace  the  Romish  faith.     The  consequences  of  this 
cruel  and  unrighteous  proceeding  were  highly  detrimental  to   the  true 
interests  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  French  nation,'  by  the  prodigious 
emigrations  it  occasioned  among  the  Protestants,  who  sought,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  that  religious  liberty,  and  that  huipane  treatment,  which 
their  mother  country  had  so  cruelly  refused  them.     Those  among  them, 
whom  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies  guarded  so  closely  as  to  prevent  their 
flight,  were  exposed  to  the  brutal  rage  of  an  unrelenting  soldiery,  and  were 
assailed  by  every  barbarous  form  of  persecution  that  could  be  adopted  to 
subdue  their  courage,  exhaust  their  patience,  and  thus  engage  them  to  a 
feigned  and  external  profession  of  popery,  which  in  their  consciences  they 
beheld  with  the  utmost  aversion  and  disgust.     This  crying  act  of  perfidy 
and  injustice  in  a  prince,  who  on  other  occasions  gave  evident  proofs  of 
his  generosity  and  equity,  is  sufficient  to  show,  in  their  true  and  genuine 
colours,  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  church  and  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  stand  affected  to  those  whom  they  consider  as 
heretics.     It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  convince  the  impartial  and  attentive 
observer,  that  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  the  most  sacred  treaties,  are 
never  looked  upon  by  this  church  and  its  pontiffs  as  respectable  and  obliga- 


'  See  the  Life  of  Isaac  Beausobre,  compoied 
by  the  ingenious  Armand  de  la  Chapelle,  in 
French,  and  subjoined  to  BeauBobre*s  Re- 
marquea  Historiques,  Critiquei,  et  Philolo- 
giques  sur  le  Nouveau  Testament,  p.  259. — 
0:^  Some  late  hireling  \m ten  employed  by  the 
Jesuitthave  been  audacious  enough  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  to  the  honour  of  the 
French  nation,  that  these  impotent  attempts 
to  justify  the  measures  of  a  persecuting  and 
unrelenting  priesthood  have  been  treated  al- 
most uniyersally  at  Paris  with  indignation  and 
contempt.  They  who  are  desirous  of  seeing 
a  true  state  of  the  losses  the  French  nation 
•ustained  by  the  revocation  of  the  famous 
edict  now  mentioned,  have  only  to  consult  the 


curious  and  authentic  account  of  the  state  of 
that  nation,  taken  from  memorials  drawn  up 
by  the  intendaats  of  the  several  provinces,  for 
the  use  of  the  duke  of  Buigundy,  and  puV- 
lished  in  the  year  1727,  in  two  volumes  in 
folio,  under  the  following  title:  "Etat  de  la 
France,  extrait  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Bonlain- 
villiers,  des  M^moires  dresa^  par  les  Inten- 
dans  du  Royaume,  par  TOrdre  du  Roi  Louis 
XIV.  k  laSoUiciUtion  du  Due  de  Bourgogne.** 
See  also  Voltaire,  Sur  la  Toli^rance,  p.  41  and 
201.  And,  for  an  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French  court  to^^ards  the  Protestants  at 
that  dismal  period,  see  the  incomparable  me- 
morial of  the  learned  and  pious  Claude,  en- 
titled, Plaintes  dea  Proteatans  de  France,  p. 
12—85,  edit  of  Cologne. 
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tory,  when  the  violadon  of  them  may  contxibute  to  advance  their  interest, 
or  to  accomplish  their  views. 

The  rafferings  of  V.  The  Waldenses,  who  lived  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
and  Profesu^  mont,  and  had  embraced  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
of  the  Palatinate,  ship  of  the  chuTch  of  Geneva,  were  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted, in  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  manner,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  century,  by  the  ministers  of  Rome.  This  persecution  was 
carried  on  with  peculiar  marks  of  rage  and  enormity  in  the  years  1655, 
1686,  and  1696,  and  seemed  to  portend  nothing  less  than  the  total  de- 
struction and  entire  extinction  of  that  unhappy  nation.^  The  most  horrid 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  were  exhibited  on  this  theatre  of  papal 
tyranny;  and  the  small  number  of  the  Waldenses  that  survived  them, 
were  indebted  for  their  existence  and  support,  precarious  and  uncertain  as 
it  is,  to  the  continual  intercession  made  for  them  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
governments,  and  also  by  the  Swiss  cantons,  who  never  ceased  to  solicit 
the  clemency  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  their  behalf. 

The  church  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  been  long  at  the  head  of  the 
Reformed  churches  in  Germany,  declined  apace  from  the  year  1685,  when 
a  Roman  catholic  prince  was  raised  to  that  electorate.  This  decline  became 
at  length  so  great,  that  instead  of  being  the  first,  it  was  the  least  consider- 
able of  all  the  Protestant  assemblies  in  that  country. 
The  etate  of  learn-  VI.  The  eminent  and  illustrious  figure  that  the  prin- 
ph' in^ihf  IbS!*^  cipal  members  of  the  Reformed  church  made  in  the  learned 
foimed  chorch.  world  is  too  well  kuown,  and  the  reputation  they  acquired, 
by  a  successful  application  to  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science, 
is  too  well  establishedj  to  require  our  entering  into  a  circumstantial  detail 
of  that  matter.  We  shall  also  pass  in  silence  the  names  of  those  celebrated 
men  who  have  acquired  immortal  fame  by  their  writings,  and  transmitted 
their  eminent  usefulness  to  succeeding  times  in  their  learned  and  pious 
productions.  Out  of  the  large  list  of  these  famous  authors  that  adorned 
the  Reformed  church,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  the  most  eminent ;  and 
this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  silence.^  The  supreme  guide  and  legis- 
lator of  those  that  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy  had  been 
Aristotle,  who  for  a  long  time  reigned  unrivalled  in  the  Reformed,  as  well 
as  in  the  Lutheran  schools ;  and  was  exhibited,  in  both,  not  in  his  natural 


^  Leger,  Histoire  G^n^rale  des  E^liaes 
Vandoises,  p.  ii.  c.  tL  p.  72 ;  Gilles,  HiBtoire 
ESocl^siait  del  Egliaes  VaadoiiM,  ch.  xlix. 
p.  353.  There  is' a  particular  hittory  of  the 
penecntion  suffered  by  these  victims  of  papal 
cruelty  in  the  year  1686,  which  was  published 
in  8to,  at  Rotterdam,  in  the  year  1688. 

89"  See  also  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Ac- 
count of  the  late  Persecutions  of  the  Wal- 
denses by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  French 
Kii^;,  in  the  year  1686,  published  at  Oxford, 
in  4to,  in  1688,  See  likewise  a  particular 
detail  of  the  miseries  endured  by  these  unfor- 
tunate objects  of  papsl  persecution  in  the 
years  1655, 1662,  1663,  and  1686,  related  by 
Peter  Boyer,  in  his  History  of  the  Vaudois, 
cb.  xiL — zxi.  p.  72,  ice. 

*  t>  The  list  of  the  eminent  divines  and 
men  of  learning  that  were  ornaments  to  the 
Reformed  church,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  indeed  extremely  ample.  Among  those 
that  adorned  Great  Britain,  we  shall  always 
remember,  with  peculiar  veneration,  the  im- 


mortal names  of  Newton,  Barrow,  Cud  worth, 
Boyle,  Chillingworth,  Usher,  Bedell,  Hall, 
Pocock,  Fell,  Lightfoot,  Hammond,  Calamy, 
Walton,  Baxter,  Pearson,  Stiliingfleet^  Mede, 
Parker,  Oughtred,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and 
many  others  well  known  in  the  literary  world. 
In  Germany,  we  find  Parens,  Scultet,  Fabri- 
dus  Alting,  Pelaigus,  and  Bergius.  In  Swit- 
zerland and  Geneva,  Hotpinian,  the  two  Bux- 
torft,  Hottinger,  Heidegger,  and  Turretin.  In 
the  churches  and  academies  of  Holland,  we 
meet  with  the  following  learned  divines: — 
Dmsns,  Amama,  Oomer,  Rivet,  Cloppenburg, 
Vossius,  Gocceius,  Voetius,  Des  Marets,  Hei- 
dan.  Momma,  Barman,  Wittichius,  Hoorn- 
beck,  the  Spanheims,  Le  Moyne,  De  Mastricht, 
and  others.  Among  the  French  doctors,  we 
may  reckon  Cameron,  Chamier,  Dn  Moulin, 
Mestrezzat,  Blondel,  Drelincourt,  Daille, 
Amyraut,  the  two  Cappels,  De  la  Place,  Gam- 
stole,  Croy,  Morns,  Le  Blanc,  Pajon,  Bochart, 
Claude,  Alix,  Jurieu,  Basnage,  Abbadie,  Beau- 
sobre,  Lenfimt,  Martin,  Dee  Vignoles,  &c. 
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and  genuine  aspect,  but  in  the  motley  and  uncouth  form  in  which  he  had 
been  dressed  up  by  the  scholastic  doctors.  But  when  Gassendi  and  Des 
Cartes  appeared,  the  Stagy  rite  began  to  decline,  and  his  fame  and  autho- 
rity diminished  gradually  from  day  to  day.  Among  the  French  and  Dutch, 
many  adopted  the  Cartesian  philosophy  at  its  first  dawn  ;  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  English  embraced  the  principles  of  Gassendi,  and  were 
singularly  pleai^cd  with  his  prudent  and  candid  manner  of  investigating 
truth.  The  Aristotelians  every  where,  and  more  especially  in  Holland, 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  revolution  in  the  philosophical  world,  and  set 
themselves,  with  all  their  vigour,  to  oppose  its  progress.  They  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  must 
suffer  considerably  by  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  dethrone  Aristotle, 
and  bring  into  disrepute  the  doctrine  of  his  interpreters ;  but  the  principal 
cause  of  their  anxiety  and  zeal,  was  the  apprehension  of  losing  their  places 
in  the  public  schools ;  a  thought  which  they  could  not  bear  with  any 
degree  of  patience.^  However,  the  powerful  lustre  of  truth,  which  unfolded 
daily  more  and  more  its  engaging  charms,  and  the  love  of  liberty,  which 
had  been  held  in  chains  by  Peripatetic  tyranny,  obliged  this  obstinate  sect 
to  yield,  and  reduced  them  to  silence ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  doctors  of 
the  Reformed  church  carry  on,  at  this  day,  their  philosophical  inquiries 
with  the  same  freedom  that  is  observable  among  the  Lutherans.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  a  question  with  some,  whether  Aristotle  be  not  even  yet  secretly 
revered  in  some  of  the  English  universities.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that, 
although  under  the  government  of  Charles  II.  and  the  two  succeeding 
reigns,  the  mathematical  philosophy  had  made  a  most  extensive  progress 
in  Great  Britain,  there  were,  nevertheless,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
some  doctors,  who  preferred  the  ancient  system  of  the  schools  before  the 
new  discoveries  now  under  consideration. 

The  interprctera  ^^^'  -^^  ^^^®  interpreters  and  expositors  of  Scripture 
and  exposiiori  that  made  a  figure  in  the  Reformed  church  about  the  com- 
p  ore.  mencement  of  this  century,  followed  scrupulously  the  me- 
thod of  Calvin  in  their  illustrations  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  unfolded  the 
true  and  natural  signification  of  the  words  of  scripture,  without  perplexing 
their  brains  to  find  out  deep  mysteries  in  plain  expressions,  or  to  force,  by 
the  inventive  efforts  of  fancy,  a  variety  of  singular  notions  from  the  meta- 
phorical language  that  is  frequently  used  by  the  inspired  writers.  This 
universal  attachment  to  the  method  of  Calvin  was  indeed  considerably 
diminished  in  process  of  time  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  two  celebrated 
commentators,  who  struck  out  new  paths  in  the  sphere  of  sacred  criticism. 
These  were  Hugo  Grotius  and  John  Cocceius.  The  former  departed  less 
/rom  the  manner  of  interpretation  generally  received  than  the  latter.  Like 
Calvin,  he  followed  in  his  commentaries,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, the  literal  and  obvious  significations  of  the  words  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers ;  but  he  differed  considerably  from  that  great  man  in  his 
manner  of  explaining  the  predictions  of  the  prophets.  The  hypothesis  of 
Grotius  relating  to  that  important  subject  amounts  to  this:  "That  the 
predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  were  all  accomplished  in  the  events  to 
which  they  directly  pointed  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  does  not  terminate  in  our  blessed  Lorid;  but  that  in  certain 
of  these  predictions,  and  more  especially  in  those  which  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  apply  to  Christ,  there  is,  besides  the  literal  and  obvious 

i  Sco  Baillct,  Vio  do  Dcs  Csirtcv,  passim. 
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signification,  a  hidden  and  mysterious  sense,  that  lies  concealed  under  the 
externa]  mask  of  certain  persons,  certain  events,  and  certain  actions,  which 
are  representative  of  the  person,  ministry,  sufferings,  and  merits  of  the  So» 
of  God.'.' 

The  method  of  Cocceius  was  entirely  different  from  this.     He  looked 
upon  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  perpetual  and  uninter- 
rupted representation  or  mirror  of  the  history  of  the  divine  Saviour,  and 
of  the  Christian  church ;  he  maintained,  moreover,  that  all  the  prophecies 
have  a  literal  and  direct  relation  to  Christ ;  and  he  finished  his  romantic 
system  by  laying  it  down  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  all  the  events  and 
revolutions  that  shall  happen  in  the  church,  until  the  end  of  time,  are 
prefigured  and  pointed  out,  though  not  all  with  the  same  degree  of  evi- 
dence and  perspicuity,  in  different  places  of  the  Old  Testament.^     These 
two  eminent  commentators  had  each  his  zealous  disciples  and  followers. 
The  Armenians  in  general,    many  of  the  English  and  French  divines, 
together  with  these  warm  votaries  of  ancient  Calvinism  who  are  called 
Voetsians  (from  their  chief  Gisbert  Voet,  the  great  adversary  of  Cocceius), 
all  adopted  the  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  introduced  by  Grotius. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Germans,  were  sin- 
gularly Relighted  with  the  learned  fancies  of  Cocceius.     There  are,  how- 
ever, still  greater  numbers  of  prudent  and  impartial  divines,  who,  consider- 
ing the  extremes  into  which   these  two  eminent  critics  have  nin,  and 
disposed  to  profit  by  what  is  really  solid  in  both  their  systems,  neither 
reject  nor  embrace  their  opinions  in  the  lump,  but  agree  with  them  both 
in  some  things,  and  differ  from  them  both  in  others.     It  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  neither  the  followers  of  Grotius  nor  of  Cocceius  are  agreed 
among  themselves,  and  that  these  two  general  classes  of  expositors  may  be 
divided  into  many  subordinate  ones.     A  considerable  number  of  English 
divines  of  the  Episcopal  church  refused  to  adopt  the  opinions,  or  to  re- 
spect the  authority  of  these  modem  expositors  ;  they  appealed  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  primitive  fathers ;   and  maintained  that  the  sacred  writings 
ought  always  to  be  understood  in  that  sense  only,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  them,  by  these  ancient  doctors  of  the  rising  church.* 


^  It  is  become  almost  a  proverbial  saying, 
that  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tcstainent  Coc- 
ceius finds  Christ  every  where,  while  Grolius 
meets  him  nowhere.  The  first  part  of  this 
saying  is  certainly  true  ;  the  latter  mncli  less 
so  ;*  for  it  appear*,  with  sufficient  evidence, 
from  the  Commentaries  of  Grotius,  that  ho 
finds  Christ  prefigured  in  many  places  of  the 
Old  Testament,  not,  indeed,  directly  in  the 
letter  of  the  prophecies,  where  Cocceius  dis- 
covers him,  but  mysteriously,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  persons,  and  in  the  secret 
sense  of  certain  transactions. 

^  0^  These  have  been  confuted  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  important  work 
Concerning  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Fatben,  which  was 
published  at  London  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1714, 
under  the  following  title :  **  Dissertatio  do 
Scripturanim  Interpretatione  secundum  Pa- 
tnim  Commentarios,^  &c.  In  this  disserta- 
tion, which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  many 
remarkable  attempts  that  were  afterwards 
made  to  deliver  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  religion,  from  tlio  restraints  of 


human  authority,  the  judicious  author  has 
shown,  first,  that  the  Jloly  Scripture  is  the 
only  rule  of  faith,  and  that  by  it  alone  wo  are 
to  judge  of  the  doctrines  that  are  necessary  to 
salvation ;  secondly,  that  the  fathers,  both  of 
tho  primitive  times  and  also  of  succeeding 
ages,  are  extremely  deficient  and  unsuccessful 
in  their  explications  of  the  sacred  writings : 
and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  terminate 
the  debates  that  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  Holy  Trinity,  by  the  opinions  of  the  Fa- 
thers, the  decisions  of  councils,  or  by  any 
tradition  that  is  really  universal.  The  contra- 
dictions, tho  absurdities,  romantic  conceits,  and 
extravagant  fancies,  that  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
commentaries  of  tlio  fathers,  were  never  re- 
presented in  such  a  ridiculous  point  of  view  as 
they  are  in  this  performance.  The  worst  part 
of  the  matter  is,  that  such  a  production  as 
Dr.  Whitby^n,  in  which  all  the  mistakes  of 
these  ancient  expositors  are  culled  out  and 
compiled  with  such  care,  is  loo  much  adapted 
to  prejudice  young  students  even  against  what 
may  be  good  in  their  writings,  and  thus  dis- 
gust  tliem   against  a   kind  of  study,  which, 
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State  of  didactic  VIII.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  had  been  so 

theology  in  the  sadly  disfigured  among  the  Lutherans  by  the  obscure  jargon 
orme  c  urc  ^^^  ^j^^  intricate  tenets  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  met 
with  the  same  fate  in  the  Reformed  churches.  The  first  successful  effort, 
that  prevented  these  churches  from  falling  entirely  under  the  Aristotelian 
yoke,  was  made  by  the  Arminians,  who  were  remarkable  for  expounding, 
with  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion,  and 
who  censured,  with  great  plainness  and  severity,  those  ostentatious  doctors, 
who  affected  to  render  them  obscure  and  unintelligible,  by  expressing  them 
in  terms,  and  reducing  them  under  the  classes  and  divisions  used,  in  the 
schools.  The  Cartesians  and  Cocceians  contributed  also  to  deliver  theology 
from  the  chains  of  the  Peripatetics ;  though  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  had 
not,  in  some  respects,  a  much  better  fate  in  the  hands  of  these  its  deliverers.. 
The  Cartesians  applied  the  principles  and  tenets  of  their  philosophy  in 
illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  the  Cocceians  imagined  that  Uiey 
could  not  give  a  more  sublime  and  engaging  aspect  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, than  by  representing  it  under  the  notion  of  a  covenant  entered  into 
between  God  and  man  ;"*  and  both  these  manners  of  proceeding  were  dis- 
liked by  the  wisest  and  most  learned  divines  of  the  Reformed  church. 
They  complained  with  reason,  that  the  tenets  and  distinctions  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  had  as  evident  a  tendency  to  render  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  obscure  and  intricate,  as  the  abstruse  terms,  and  the  endless 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  Peripatetics.  They  observed  also,  that 
the  metaphor  of  a  covenant,  applied  to  the  Christian  religion,  must  be 
attended  with  many  inconveniences,  by  leading  uninstructed  minds  to  form 
a  variety  of  ill-grounded  notions,  which  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of 
straining  metaphors  ;  and  that  it  must  contribute  to  introduce  into  the 
colleges  of  divinity  the  captious  terms,  distinctions,  and  quibbles,  that 
are  employed  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
most  trifling  and  ill-judged  discussions  and  debates  about  religious 
matters.  Accordingly,  the  greatest  part,  both  of  the  British  and  French 
doctors,  refusing  to  admit  the  intricacies  of  Cartesianism,  and  the  imagery 
of  Cocceius,  into  their  theological  system,  followed  the  free,  easy,  and 
unaffected  method  of  the  Arminian  divines,  in  illustrating  the  truths  and 
enforcing  the  duties  of  Christianity. 

Thesuteofprac-        ^^'    ^^  ^^^  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  that 

ticai  religion  and  Dr.  William  Ames,  a  Scottish  divine,  was  one  of  the  first 

morauty.  among  the  reformed  who  attempted  to  treat  morality  as  a 

separate  science,  to  consider  it  abstractedly  from  its  connexion  with  any 

particular  system  of  doctrine,  and  to  introduce  new  light,  and  a  new 


when  oondacted  with  impartiality  and  pru- 
dence, has  its  uies.  It  is  the  infirmity  of  our 
nature  to  be  fond  of  extremes. 

"^  (t3*  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim  should  mention  this  circumstanoo  as  an 
invention  of  Cocceius,  Or  as  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing peculiar  to  him.  The  representation  of 
the  Gospel-dispensation  under  the  Idea  of  a 
covenant,  whether  this  representation  be  literal 
or  metaphorical,  is  to  be  found,  almost  every- 
where, in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  and  the  other 
Apostles,  though  very  rarely  (scarcely  more 
than  twice)  in  the  Gospels.  This  phraseology 
has  also  been  adopted  by  Christians  of  almost 
all  denominations.  It  is,  indoed,  a  manner 
of  speaking  that  has  been  grossly  abused  by 


those  divines,  who,  urging  the  metaphor  too 
closely,  exhibit  the  sublime  tnnsactions  of 
the  divine  wisdom  under  the  narrow  and  im- 
perfect forms  of  human  tribunab;  and  thus 
lead  to  false  notions  of  the  springs  of  action, 
as  well  as  of  the  dispensations  and  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  We  have  remarkable 
instances  in  this  abuse,  in  a  book  lately  tnuis- 
lated  into  English,  I  mean  the  Economy  of 
the  Covenants,  by  Witsiua,  in  which  |hat 
learned  and  pious  man,  who  has  deservedly 
gained  an  eminent  reputation  by  other  valuable 
productions,  has  inconsiderately  introduced 
the  captious,  formal,  and  trivial  terms  employed 
in  human  courts,  into  his  descriptions  of  the 
stupendous  scheme  of  redemption. 
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degree  of  accuracy  and  precision,  into  this  master  science  of  life  and  man- 
ners. The  attempt  was  laudable,  had  it  been  well  executed ;  but  the 
system  of  this  learned  writer  was  dry,  theoretical,  and  subtle,  and  was  thus 
much  more  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  studious  than  to  the  prac- 
tical direction  of  the  Christian.  The  ^Arminians,  who  are  known  to  be 
much  more  zealous  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  Christianity  than  in  illus- 
trating its  truths,  and  who  generally  employ  more  pains  in  directing  the 
will  than  in  enlightening  the  understanding,  engaged  several  authors  of 
note  to  exhibit  the  precepts  and  obligations  of  morality,  in  a  more  useful, 
practical,  and  popular  manner ;  but  the  English  and  French  surpassed  all 
the  moral  writers  of  the  reformed  church  in  penetration,  solidity,  and  in 
the  ease,  freedom,  and  perspicuity,  of  their  method  and  compositions. 
Moses  Amyraut,  a  man  of  a  sound  understanding  and  subtle  genius,  was 
the  first  of  the  French  divines  who  distinguished  himself  in  this  kind  of 
writing.  He  composed  an  accurate  and  elaborate  system  of  morality,  in  a 
style,  indeed,  that  is  now  become  obsolete;  and  those  more  moderate 
French  writers,  such  as  La  Placette  and  Pictet,  who  acquired  such  a  high 
and  eminent  reputation  on  account  of  their  moral  writings,  owe  to  the 
excellent  work  now  mentioned  a  considerable  part  of  their  glory.  While 
England  groaned  under  the  horrors  and  tumults  of  a  civU  war,  it  was 
chiefly  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  that  employed  their  talents  and 
their  pens  in  promoting  the  cause  of  practical  religion.  During  this 
unhappy  perio<^  indeed,  these  doctors  were  remarkable  for  the  austere 
gravity  of  their  manners,  and  for  a  melancholy  complexion  and  turn  of 
mind ;  and  these  appeared  abundantly  in  their  compositions.  Some  of 
them  were  penned  with  such  rigour  and  severity,  as  discovered  either  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  present  imperfect  state  of  humanity,  or  an  entire 
want  of  all  sort  of  indulgence  for  its  unavoidable  infirmities.  Others  were 
composed  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  that  betrayed  an  evident  propensity 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystics.  But  when  Hobbes  appeared,  the  scene 
changed.  A  new  set  of  illustrious  and  excellent  writers  arose  to  defend  the 
truths  of  religion*  and  the  obligations  of  morality,  against  this  author,  who 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  both,  since  he  subjected  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  religion  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  endeavoured 
to  efface  the  eternal  distinction  that  there  is  between  moral  good  and  evil. 
Cudworth,  Cumberland,  Sharrock,  and  others,^  alarmed  at  the  view  of  a 
sjrstem  so  false  in  its  principles,  and  so  pernicious  in  its  effects,  rendered 
eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morals  by  their  immortal 
labours,  in  which,  arising  to  the  first  principles  of  things,  and  opening  the 
primitive  and  eternal  fountains  of  truth  and  good,  they  illustrated  clearly 
the  doctrines  of  the  one  with  the  £Eurest  evidence,  and  established  the 
obligations  of  the  other  on  the  firmest  foundations. 

The  controTenies  X.  About  the  Commencement  of  this  century,  the  aca- 
dettiiiuidoniu^  demy  of  Geneva  was  in  such  high  repute  among  the 
B'^*-  Reformed  churches,  that  it  was  resorted  to  firom  all  quar- 

ters by  such  as  were  desirous  of  a  learned  education ;  and  more  especially 
by  those  students  of  theplogy  whose  circumstances  in  life  permitted  them 
to  frequent  this  famous  seminary."  Hence  it  very  naturally  happened, 
that  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  concerning  the  decrees  of  God  and  divine 
grace,  became  daily  more  universal,  and  were  gradually  introduced  every 

"  ft:>>  Seo  Leland't  View  of  the  DeuUcal  the  time   that  the  United  Provioces  heing 

Writen,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  formed  into  a  free  and  independent  republic, 

^  The  lustre  and  authority  of  the  academy  universities  were  founded  at  Leyden,  Frauc- 

of  Geneva  began  gradually  to  decline,  from  kcr,  and  Utrecht. 
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where  into  the  schools  of  learning.  There  was  not,  however,  any  pub- 
lic law  or  confession  of  faith  that  obliged  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  conform  their  sentiments  to  the 
theological  doctrines  that  were  adopted  and  taught  at  Geneva.'  And 
accordingly  there  were  many,  who  either  rejected  entirely  the  doctrine 
of  that  academy  on  these  intricate  points,  or  received  it  with  certain  re- 
strictions and  modifications.  Nay,  even  those  who  were  in  general 
attached  to  the  theological  system  of  Geneva  were  not  perfectly  agreed 
about  the  manner  of  explaining  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  divine 
decrees.  The  greatest  part  were  of  opinion,  that  God  had  only  permitted 
the  first  man  to  fall  into  transgression,  without  positively  predetermining 
his  fall.  But  others  went  much  farther,  and  presumptuously  forgetting 
their  own  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the 
divine  counsels  on  the  other,  maintained,  that  God,  in  order  to  exercise 
and  display  his  awful  justice  and  his  free  mercy,  had  decreed  from  all 
eternity  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  so  ordered  the  course  of  events, 
that  our  first  parents  could  not  possibly  avoid  their  unhappy  fall.  Those 
that  held  this  latter  sentiment  were  denominated  Supndapsarians,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Sublapsarian  doctors,  who  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  permission  already  mentioned. 
TheArroinian  XI.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  Supralapsaiian 

schbm.  ^^^  Sublapsarian  divines  forgot  their  debates  and  differ- 

ences, as  matters  of  little  consequence ;  and  united  their  force  against 
those  who  thought  it  their  duty  to  represent  the  Deity  as  extending  his 
goodness  and  mercy  to  all  mankind.  This  gave  rise,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  to  a  deplorable  schism,  which  all  the  efforts  of 
human  wisdom  have  since  been  unable  to  heal.  James  Arminius,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Geneva,  in  relation  to  the  deep  and  intricate  points  of  predesti- 
nation and  grace ;  and  maintained  with  the  Lutherans,  t)iat  God  has  ex- 
cluded none  from  salvation  by  an  absolute  and  eternal  decree.  He  was 
joined  in  these  sentiments  by  several  persons  in  Holland,  that  were  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  the  dignity  of 
their  stations;  but  he  met  with  the  warmest  opposition  from  Francis 
Gomar,  his  colleague,  and  from  the  principal  professors  in  the  Dutch 
universities.  The  magistrates  exhorted  the  contending  parties  to  mode- 
ration and  charity;  and  observed,  that  in  a  free  state,  their  respectiv.e 
opinions  might  be  treated  with  toleration,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
essential  interests  of  tnie  religion.  After  long  and  tedious  debates,  which 
were  frequently  attended  with  popular  tumults  and  civil  broils,  this  intri- 
cate controversy  was,  by  the  councils  and  authority**  of  Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange,  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  church,  assembled  in  a  general 
synod  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1618.  The  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  not  only  so,  but  learned  deputies  from  the  churches 
of  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hessia,  and  the  Palatinate, 
vvere  present  at  this  numerous  and  solemn  assembly.  It  was  by  the  sen- 
tence of  these  judges  that  the  Arminians  lost  their  cause,  and  were  de- 
clared corrupters  of  the  true  religion.  It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  doctors  of  Geneva,  who  embraced  the  Sublapsarian  system, 

P  See,  for  a  full  demonttntion  of  this  aaMr-  Maurice,  but  by  that  of  the  Stateft-gvnenl, 

tionfGroUuB*sApologeticug,&c.;  aBaltoKTeral  that  the  naUonal  sjxiod  was  asBembled  at 

treatises,  written  in  Dutch  by  Theod.  Volkh.  Dort.     The  states  were  not  indeed   unani- 

Coornkert,  of  whom  Arnold  makes  particular  mous ;  three  of  the  seven  provinces  protested 

mention  in  his  Historia  Eccles.  ot  Hairott  ii.  against  the  holding  of  this  synod,  viz.  UoU 

'i  (^  It  was  not  by  the  authority  of  Prince  land,  Utrecht,  and  Ovcryssel, 
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triumphed  over  their  adversaries  in  this  synod.  For  though  the  patrons 
of  the  Supralapsarian  cause  were  far  from  being  contemptible  either  in 
point  of  number  or  of  abilities,  yet  the  moderation  and  equity  pf  the 
British  divines  prevented  the  synod  from  giving  its  sanction  to  the  opinions 
of  that  presumptuous  sect.  Nor  indeed  would  even  the  Sublapsarians 
have  gained  their  point,  or  obtained  to  the  full  the  accomplishment  of  their 
desires,  had  the  doctors  of  Bremen,  who  for  weighty  reasons  were  attached 
to  the  Lutherans,  been  able  to  execute  their  purposes.' 
Theeflfeeuofthif  ^^I-  ^^  1^  greatly  to  be  doubted,  whether  this  victory 
■chiim.  gained  over  the  Arminians,  was,  upon  the  whole,  advan- 

tageous or  detrimental  to  the  church  of  Geneva  in  particular,  and  to  the 
Reformed  church  in  general.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  after  the  synod 
of  Dort,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  lost  ground  from  day  to  day ;  and 
its  patrons  were  put  to  the  hard  necessity  of  holding  fraternal  communion 
with  those  whose  doctrine  was  either  professedly  Arminian,  or  at  least 
nearly  resembled  it.  The  leaders  of  the  vanquished  Arminians  were  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  their  eloquence,  sagacity,  and  learning;  and  being 
highly  exasperated  by  the  injurious  and  oppressive  treatment  they  met 
with,  in  consequence  of  their  condemnation,  they  defended  themselves,  and 
attacked  their  adversaries  with  such  spirit  and  vigour,  and  also  with  such 
dexterity  and  eloquence,  that  multitudes  were  persuaded  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  It  is  particularly  to  be  *  observed,  that  the  authority  of  the 
synod  of  Dort  was  far  from  being  universally  acknowledged  among  the 
Dutch ;  the  provinces  of  Friesland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  and 
Groningcn,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  adopt  its  decisions ;  and  though,  in 
the  year  1651,  they  were  at  length  gained  over  so  far  as  to  intimate,  that 
they  would  see  with  pleasure  the  Reformed  religion  maintained  upon  the 
footing  on  which  it  had  been  placed  and  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Dort, 
yet  the  most  eminent  adepts  in  Belgic  jurisprudence  deny  that  this  inti- 
mation has  the  force  or  character  of  a  law." 

In  England,  the  face  of  religion  changed  considerably,  in  a  very  little 
time  after  the  famous  synod  now  mentioned ;  and  this  change,  which  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  Arminianism,  was  principally  effected  by  the  counsels 
and  influence  of  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  revolu- 
tion gave  new  courage  to  the  Arminians ;  and,  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  decisions  and  doc- 
trines of  the  synod  of  Dort,  relating  to  the  points  in  debate  between  them 
and  the  Calvinists,  treated,  in  England,  with  something  more  than  mere 
indiiference,  beheld  by  some  with  aversion,  and  by  others  with  contempt.* 
And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  church  of  England 
during  this  period,  we  shall  plainly  see,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gomarists, 
concerning  predestination  and  grace,  could  not  meet  there  with  a  favour- 
able reception,  since  the  leading  doctors  of  that  church  were  zealous  in 
modelling  its  doctrine  and  discipline'  after  the  sentiments  and  institutions 
that  were  received  in  the  primitive  times,  and  since  those  early  fathers, 
whom  they  followed  with  a  profound  submission,  had  never  presumed,  before 
Augustin,  to  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy. 

The  Reformed  churches  in  France  seemed,  at  first,  disposed  to  give  a 
favourable  reception  to  the  decisions  of  this  famous  synod ;  but  as  these 

'  Wo  shall  give,  in  the  Uiitoiy  of  tho  Ar-       sident  B7DkenbaBck*B  Qacstiones  Juris  pub- 

minians,  a  list  of  tho  writers  tliat  appeared  in  ^  lid,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xriii. 

this  controTorsy :  as  also  a  more  particular  ac-  '      <  Seo  Lintrupti  Disscrtatio  do  Contemptu 
count  of  tho  transactions  of  tho  synod  of  Dort.       Concilii  Dordrcct.  in  Anglia,  in  Dissert.  Thc- 

"  See  the  very  learned  and  illastrious  Pre*      ologicis  Hect.  Oodofr.  Massii,  torn.  i.  n.  xix. 
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decidions  were  highly  displeasing  to  the  votaries  of  Rome,  among  whom 
they  lived,  and  kindled  anew  their  rage  against  the  Protestants,  the  latter 
thought  it  their  duty  to  he  circumspect  in  this  matter,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  their  real  sentiments,  and  the  doctrines  they  taught,  hegan  to  differ 
extremely  fix)m  those  of  the  Gomaiists.  The  churches  of  Brandenhui]g 
and  Bremen,  which  made  a  considerahle  figure  among  the  reformed  in 
Germany,  would  never  suffer  their  doctors  to  he  tied  down  to  the  opinions 
and  tenets  of  the  Dutch  divines.  And  thus  it  happened,  that  the  liberty 
of  private  judgment  (with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and 
grace),  which  the  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the  divines  of  Dort  seemed 
so  much  adapted  to  suppress  or  discourage,  acquired  rather  new  vigour,  in 
consequence  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  that  assembly ;  and  the  Re- 
formed church  was  immediately  divided  into  Universalists,  Semi-univer- 
salists,  Supralapsarians,  and  Sublapsarians,  who,  indeed,  notwithstanding 
their  dissensions,  which  sometimes  become  violent  and  tumultuous,  live 
generally  in  the  exercise  of  mutual  toleration,  and  are  reciprocally  re- 
strained by  many  reasons  from  indulging  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  persecu- 
tion. What  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  we  see  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  was  the  parent,  the 
nurse,  and  the  guardian  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  and 
particular  grace,  not  only  put  on  sentiments  of  charity,  forbearance,  and 
esteem  for  the  Arminians,  but  become  itself  almost  so  far  Arminian,  as  to 
deserve  a  place  among  the  churches  of  that  communion. 
The  particular  te-  XIII.  While  the  Reformed  churches  in  France  yet  sub- 
foraied'chi^hea  sistcd,  its  doctors  departed,  in  several  points,  from  the 
inFrauce.  commou   rulc   of   feuth   that  was   received  in  ^he   other 

churches  of  their  communion.  This,  as  appears  from  several  circum- 
stances, was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  their  desire  of  diminishing  the 
prejudices  of  the  Roman  catholics  against  them,  and  of  getting  rid  of  a 
part  of  the  odious  conclusions  which  were  drawn  by  their  adversaries  from 
the  doctrines  of  Dort,  and  laid  to  their  charge  widi  that  malignity  which 
popish  bigotry  so  naturally  inspires.  Hence  we  find  in  the  books  that  were 
composed  by  the  doctors  of  Saumur  and  Sedan,  after  the  synod  of  Dort, 
many  things  which  seem  conformable,  not  only  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Lutherans,  concerning  grace,  predestination,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  but  also  to  certain  peculiar  opinions  of  the 
Romish  church.  This  moderation  may  he  dated  from  the  year  1615, 
when  the  opinion  of  John  Piscator,  pastor  at  Herbom,  concerning  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  was  tacitly  adopted,  or  ai  least  pronounced  free  from 
error,  by  the  synod  of  the  Isle  of  France ;"  though  it  had  been  formerly 
condemned  and  rejected  in  several  preceding  assemblies  of  the  same  na- 
ture.^ Piscator  maintained,  that  it  was  not  by  Ms  obedience  to  the 
divine  law  that  Christ  made  a  satisfaction  to  that  law  in  our  stead,  since 
this  obedience  was  his  duty  considered  as  a  man ;  and  therefore,  being 
obliged  to  obey  this  law  himself,  his  observance  of  it  could  not  merit  any 


*  Aymond,  Actet  de  tout  lea  Sy nodes  N»- 
tionaiuc  des  Egliaea  Reform^os  do  France, 
torn.  ii.  p.  275,  276. 

*  See  Aymond,  loc.  cit.  torn.  i.  p.  301, 
400,  401,  457,  torn.  ii.  p.  13;  Boaaaet,Hi8- 
toire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes, 
livr.  xii.  torn,  it  p.  268,  where  this  prekte, 
with  his  usual  malignity  and  bitterness,  re- 
proaches the  Protestants  with  their  incon- 
stancy.     The   learned    Basnage  has  cndca^ 


▼oured  to  defend  the  Reformed  churchea  against 
this  charge  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Hi*- 
toire  de  TEglise,  p.  1533.  But  this  defence 
is  not  satid^tory.  0^  To  Dr.  Mosbeim, 
who  speaks  more  than  once  of  the  Reformed 
church  and  its  doctors  with  partiality  and  pre- 
judice, this  defence  nuiy  not  appear  laiitrfac- 
tory ;  it  has,  neverthelesi^  been  judged  so  by 
many  persons  of  uncommon  discernment;  mod 
we  invite  the  i«adcr  to  judge  for  hixntelf. 
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tiling  for  others  from  the  Supreme  Being.  This  opinion,  as  every  one 
may  see,  tended  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  concerning 
the  merits  of  good  works,  the  natural  power  of  man  to  obey  the  commands 
of  God,  and  other  points  of  a  like  nature.^  These  less  important  conces- 
sions were  followed  by  others  of  a  much  more  weighty  and  momentous 
kind,  of  which  some  were  so  erroneous  that  they  were  highly  disliked  and 
rejected,  even  by  those  of  the  French  Protestants  themselves,  who  were 
the  most  remarkable  for  their  moderation,  charity,  and  love  of  peace.' 
The  oontroTeny  XIV.  The  doctors  of  Saumur  revived  a  controversy  that 

Hypothetical  ^^  ^^^  somc  time  been  suspended,  by  their  attempts  to  re- 
UniveruiiAti.  concile  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  it  had  been  taught 
at  Geneva,  and  confirmed  at  Dort,  with  the  sentiments  of  those  who  re- 
present the  Deity  as  offering  the  displays  of  his  goodness  and  mercy  to  all 
mankind.  The  first  person  who  made  this  fruitless  attempt  was  John 
Cameron,  whose  sentiments  were  supported  and  further  illustrated  by 
Moses  Amyraut,  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity  and  erudition.  The  latter 
applied  himself,  from  the  year  1634,  with  unparalleled  zeal,  to  this  ardu- 
ous work,  and  displayed  it  in  extraordinary  exertions  of  capacity  and 
genius  ;  and  so  ardently  was  he  bent  on  bringing  it  into  execution,  that  he 
made,  for  this  purpose,  no  small  changes  in  the  doctrine  commonly  received 
among  the  Reformed  in  France.   The  form  of  doctrine  he  had  struck  out,  in 


*  S^  It  doei  not  appear  to  me  that  any  one, 
who  lookf  with  an  unprejudiced  ejre,  can  see  the 
least  connexion  between  the  opinion  of  Pisca- 
tor  (which  I  ahall  not  here  either  refute  or 
defend)  and  the  popiih  doctrine  which  main- 
tains the  merit  of  good  works ;  for  though  we 
are  not  justified  (».  e.  pardoned  or  treated  as  if 
we  had  not  offended)  in  consequence  of  Christ^s 
aclire  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  yet  we  majr 
be  so  by  his  death  and  sufierings ;  and  it  is  really 
to  |hese  that  the  Scriptures  in  many  places  aa- 
cribe  our  acceptance.  Now  a  person  who  as- 
cribes his  acceptance  and  salvation  to  the  death 
and  mediation  of  Christ,  does  not  surely  give 
)iny  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  strict  and 
rigorous  merit  of  works,  although  he  should 
not  be  so  sharp-sighted  aa  to  percdve  the  in- 
fluence which  certain  doctors  attribute  to  what 
is  called  Christ's  active  obedience.  But  let  it 
be  observed  here,  in  a  particular  manner,  that 
the  opinion  of  Piscator  is  much  more  nn- 
fiivourableto  popery  than  our  author  im^ned, 
since  it  overturns  totally,  by  a  direct  and 
most  natural  consequence,  the  popish  doctrine 
concerning  works  of  Supererogation,  which  is 
aa  monstrous  an  absurdity  in  morals,  as  Tran- 
substantiation  is  in  the  estimation  of  common 
sense.  For  if  Christ,  in  his  universal  and  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  did  no  more 
than  he  was  morally  obliged  to  do  by  his 
chancter  as  a  man,  is  it  not  absurd,  if  not  im- 
pious, to  seek  in  the  virtue  of  the  Romish  saints, 
all  of  whom  vrere  very  imperfect,  and  some  of 
them  very  worthless  mortals,  an  exuberance  of 
obedience,  a  superabundant  quantity  of  virtue, 
to  which  they  were  not  obliged,  and  which 
they  are  supposed  to  deposit  iu  the  hands  of 
the  popes,  who  are  empowered  to  distribute  it 
for  loTe  of  money,  among  such  as  have  need 
of  it  to  make  up  their  accounts  ? 


'  <t>  This  affirmative  is  groundless,  and 
I  wish  it  were  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  ma- 
lignity. The  accusation  that  Dr.  Mosheim 
brings  here  against  the  Reformed  churches  in 
France,  is  of  too  serious  a  nature  not  to  re- 
quire the  most  evident  and  circumstantial 
proofs.  He  has,  however,  allied  none,  nor 
has  he  given  any  one  instance  of  these  weighty 
and  momentous  concessions  that  were  made 
to  popery.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in  his  power 
either  to  give  arguments  or  examples  of  a 
astisfiictory  kind;  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  unguarded  words  of  Elios  Saurin, 
minister  of  Utrecht,  in  relation  to  the  learned 
Lewis  Le  Blanc,  professor  of  Sedan,  which 
dropped  from  the  pen  of  the  former,  in  his 
Examen  de  la  Th^ologie  de  M.  Jurieu,  are  the 
only  testimony  Dr.  Mosheim  had  to  all^e, 
in  support  of  an  accusation,  which  he  has  not 
limited  to  any  one  person,  but  incousiderately 
thrown  out  upon  the  French  churchea  in  gi>- 
neraL  Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  full  illus- 
tration of  this  matter,  and  yet  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  original  sources 
of  information,  may  latisfy  their  curiosity  by 
perusing  the  articles  Bcaulieu  and  Amyraut, 
in  Bayle's  Dictionary ;  and  the  articles  Pajon 
and  Papin  in  M.  de  Chauffepied*s  Supplement 
to  that  work.  Any  concessions  that  aeem  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Protestant  doctors  in 
France  to  their  adversaries,  consisted  in  giving 
an  Arminian  turn  to  some  of  the  more  rigid 
tenets  of  Calvin,  relating  to  original  sin,  pre- 
destination, and  grace ;  and  this  turn  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  given  to  those  doc- 
trines, had  popery  been  out  of  the  question. 
But  those  concessions  are  not  certainly  what 
our  historian  had  in  view ;  nor  would  he,  in 
effect,  have  treated  such  concessions  as  er- 
roneous. 
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order  to  accomplish  this  important  reconciliation,  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  following  propositions : 

*'  That  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all  men,  and  that  no  mortal  is  ex- 
cluded, by  any  divine  decree,  from  the  benefits  that  are  procured  by  the 
death,  suifcrings,  and  gospel  of  Christ : 

"  That,  however,  none  can  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  eternal  salvation,  unless  he  believe  in  Jesus  Christ : 

**  That,  such,  indeed,  is  the  immense  and  universal  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  that  he  refuses  to  none  the  power  of  believing ;  though  he 
does  not  grant  unto  all  his  assistance  and  succour,  that  they  may  wisely 
improve  this  power  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation  : 

'*  And,  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  multitudes,  perish  through  their  own 
fault,  and  not  from  any  want  of  goodness  in  God."^ 

Those  who  embraced  this  doctrine  were  called  Uuiversalists,  because 
they  represented  God  as  willing  to  show  mercy  to  all  mankind ;  and  Hy- 
pothetical Univeisalists,  because  the  condition  of  faith  in  Christ  was  neces- 
rary  to  render  them  the  objects  of  this  mercy.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  this  doctrine  differs  but  little  from  that  which  was  established  by  the 
synod  of  Dort ;  but  such  do  not  seem  to  have  attentively  considered  either 
the  principles  frx)m  whence  it  is  derived,  or  the  consequences  to  which  it 
leads.  The  more  I  examine  this  reconciling  system,  the  more  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  it  is  no  more  than  Arminianism  or  Pelagianism,  artfully 
dressed  up,  and  ingeniously  covered  with  »  half-transparent  veil  of  spe- 
cious, but  ambiguous  expressions ;  and  this  judgment  is  confirmed  by  the 
language  that  is  used  in  treating  this  subject  by  the  modern  followers  of 
Amyraut,  who  express  their  sentiments  with  more  courage,  plainness,  and 
perspicuity,  than  the  spirit  of  the  times  permitted  their  master  to  do.  A 
cry  was  raised  in  several  French  sjmods,  against  the  doctrine  of  Amyraut ; 
but  after  it  had  been'  carefully  examined  by  them,  and  defended  by  him  at 
their  public  meetings  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  erudition,  he  was 
honourably  acquitted.*  The  opposition  he  met  with  from  Holland  was 
still  more  formidable,  as  it  came  from  the  learned  and  celebrated  pens  of 
Rivet,  Spanheim,  Dcs  Marets,  and  other  adversaries  of  note  :  he  neverthe- 
less answered  them  with  great  spirit  and  vigour,  and  his  cause  was  power- 
fully supported  afterwards  by  Daille,  Blondcl,  Mestrezat,  and  Claude.* 
This  controversy  was  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  with  great  animosity,  and 


y  Sec  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jacgeri  Hibtoria  Eccles. 
ct  Politica  SkcuH  xvil.  Dccetin.  iv.  p.  522. 
Q^  This  mitigated  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  baa  only  one  defect;  but  it  iaa 
capital  one.  It  represents  God  as  desiring  a 
thing,  I.  e.  salvation  and  happiness,  for  all, 
which,  in  order  to  its  attainment,  requires  a 
degree  of  his  assistance  and  succour  which  ho 
refuscth  to  many.  This  rendered  grace  and 
rcdeniptioQ  universal  only  in  words,  but  par- 
tial in  reality;  and  therefore  did  not  at  all 
mend  the  matter.  The  Supralapsarians  were 
consistent  imXh  themselves,  but  their  doctrine 
was  harsh  and  terrible,  and  was  founded  on  the 
most  unworthy  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  Amyraut 
was  full  of  inconsistencies :  nay,  even  tho 
Sublapsarian  doctrine  has  its  difficulties,  and 
riilher  palliates  than  removes  tho  horrors  of 
Bupralapsarianism.  What  then  is  to  be  done? 
from  what  quarter  shall  the  candid  and  wcll- 
disposod  Christian  receive  that  solid  satisfac- 


tion and  wise  direction  which  neither  of  these 
systems  is  adapted  to  administer?  These  he 
will  receive  by  turning  his  dazzled  and  feeble 
eye  from  the  secret  decrees  of  God,  which 
were  neither  designed  to  bo  rules  of  action  nor 
sources  of  comfort  to  mortals  here  below ;  and 
by  fixing  bis  view  upon  tbe  mercy  of  God,  as 
it  is  manifested  through  Christ,  tho  pure  laws 
and  sublime  promises  of  his  gospel,  and  the 
respectable  equity  of  his  present  government 
and  his  future  tribunal. 

*  See  Aymond,  Actcs,  dos  Sy nodes  Natio- 
neauz  des  Eglises  Reform^  en  France,  torn. 
ii.  p.  571,  p.  604:  Blondel,  Actcs  Authen* 
tiqnea  dcs  Eglises  Reform^es  toucliant  la 
paix  et  la  charit^  fiatemelle,  p.  19—82, 
edit  of  Amsterdam  published  in  4 to,  in  tho 
year  1655. 

"  Bayle*8  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  at  the  articles 
Amyraut  and  Blondel;  and  vol.  ii.  at  the 
article  Daille.— See  Christ.  P&ffius,  De  for- 
mula consensus,  cap.  i.  p.  4. 
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little  fruit  to  those  who  opposed  the  opinions  of  the  French  innovator. 
For  the  sentiments  of  Amyraut  were  not  only  received  in  all  the  uni- 
versities of  the  Hugonots  in  France,  and  adopted  by  divines  of  the 
highest  note  in  that  nation,  but  also  spread  themselves  as  far  as  Geneva, 
and  were  afterwards  disseminated  by  the  French  Protestants,  who  fled 
from  the  rage  of  persecution,  through  all  the  Reformed  churches  of  Europe. 
And  they  now  are  so  generally  received,  that  few  have  the  courage  to 
oppose  or  decry  them. 
The  contest!  occa-       -^^^^  Th®  desire  of  mitigating  certain  doctrines  of  the 

pu^  ^y  P^  **  Reformed  church,  that  drew  upon  it  the  heaviest  censures 
*°  ^^ '  from  both  the  Roman  catholics  and  some  protestant  com- 
munions, was  the  true  origin  of  the  opinion  propagated,  in  the  year  1640, 
by  De  la  Place,  concerning  the  imputation  of  original  sin.  This  divine, 
who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Amyraut,  and  his  colleague  at  Saumur, 
rejected  the  opinion  generally  received  in  the  schools  of  the  Reformed, 
that  the  personal  and  actual  transgression  of  the  first  man  is  imputed 
to  his  posterity.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  imputes  to 
every  man  his  natural  corruption,  his  personal  guilt,  and  his  propensity 
to  sin ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  theological  style,  he  affirmed,  that  original  sin 
is  indirectly  and  not  directly  imputed  to  mankind.  This  opinion 
was  condemned  as  erroneous,  in  the  year  1642,  by  the  synod  of  Cha- 
renton,  and  many  Dutch  and  Helvetic  doctors  of  great  name  set  them- 
selves to  refute  it,**  while  the  love  of  peace  and  union  prevented  its  author 
from  defending  it  in  a  public  and  open  manner.®  But  neither  the  sen- 
tence of  the  synod,  nor  the  silence  of  De  la  Place,  could  hinder  this  sen- 
timent from  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  who  looked 
upon  it  as  conformable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and  equity  ;  nor 
could  they  prevent  its  being  transmitted,  with  the  French  exiles,  into 
other  countries. 

In  the  class  of  those  who,  to  diminish  or  avoid  the  resentment  of  the 
papists,  made  concessions  inconsistent  with  truth,  and  detrimental  to  the 
purity  of  the  protestant  religion,  many  place  Lewis  Cappel,  professor  at 
Saumur,  who,  in  a  voluminous  and  elaborate  work,*  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  Hebrew  points  were  not  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  were  a 
modem  invention  added  to  the  text  by  the  Masorethes.«  It  is  at  least 
certain,  that  this  h3rpothesis  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  votaries  of  Rome, 
and  seemed  manifestly  adapted  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  put  them  upon  a  level  Mrith  oral  tradition,  if  not  to  render 
their  decisions  still  less  respectable  and  certain.'  On  these  accounts,  the 
system  of  this  famous  professor  was  opposed,  with  the  most  ardent  efforts 
of  erudition  and  zeal,  by  several  doctors  both  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 


^  Aymond,  Synodes  det  Egliaet  Reform^ 
do  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  680. 

*  Christ.  Ebcrh.  Weismaoni  Histor.  Eccles. 
Ssc  xyii.  p.  817. 

*  Thit  work,  which  it  entitled,  Areaoam 
Punetaationis  RevelatuBi,iB  itill  extant  with  iti 
Yindicfae,  in  the  works  of  Cappel,  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  year  1689,  in  folio,  and  in  the 
Crit  Sacra  V.  T.  published  in  foL  at  Paris  1650. 

*  It  was  also  Cappel  who  affirmed,  that  the 
characters  which  compose  the  Hebrew  text,  wero 
those  that  the  Chaldeans  used  after  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity,  the  Jews  having  always  made  use 
of  the  Samaritan  characters  before  that  period. 


'  C^  This  absurd  notion  of  the  tendency 
of  CappeVs  hypothesis  is  now  hissed  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  learned  world.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  hypothesis  in  question  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Cappel :  it  was  adopted  by 
Luther,  Zuingle,  and  Calvin,  the  three  great 
pillars  of  the  Reformation  ;  as  also  by  Munster, 
Olivetan,  Masius,  Scaligor,  Casaubon,  Dm- 
sius,  De  Dieu,  Walton,  and  Bochart,  thoao 
eminent  men,  who  have  cast  such  light  on 
sacred  philology;  so  that  Cappel  had  only 
the  merit  of  supporting  it  by  new  argumenta, 
and  placing  it  in  a  striking  and  luminous  point 
of  view. 


Lewis  le  Blanc. 
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churches,  who  were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Hehrew  language, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  Oriental  learning  in  general.' 

XVI.  Though  these  great  men  gave    offence  to  many 

by  the  freedom  and  novelty  of  their  sentiments,  yet  they 
had  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Reformed 
churches ;  and  the  equity  of  succeeding  generations  removed  the  aspersions 
that  envy  had  thrown  upon  them  during  their  lives,  and  made  ample 
amends  for  the  injuries  they  had  received  from  several  of  their  contempo- 
raries.    This  was  far  from  being  the  case  of  those  doctors,  who  either 
openly  attempted  to  bring   about  a  complete  reconciliation   and  union 
between  the  Reformed  and  Romish  churches,  or  explained  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  such  a  manner  as  lessened  the  difference  between  the  two 
communions,  and  thereby  rendered  the  passage  from  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter less  disgusting  and  painful.     The  attempts  of  these  peace^makers  were 
looked  upon  as  odious,  and  in  the  issue  they  proved  utterly  unsuccessful. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  reconciling  doctors  were,  Lewis  le  Blanc,  pro- 
fessor at  Sedan,  and  Claude  Pajon,  minister  of  Orleans,^  who  were  both 
remarkable  for  the  persuasive  power  of  their  eloquence,  and  discovered  an 
uncommon  degree  of  penetration  and  sagacity  in  their  writings  and  nego- 
tiations.    The  former  passed  in  review  many  of  the  controversies  that 
divide  the  two  churches,  and  seemed  to  prove  with  the  utmost  perspicuity, 
that  some  of  them  were  merely  disputes  about  words,  and  that  the  others 
were  of  much  less  consequence  than  was  generally  imagined.'     This  man- 
ner of  stating  the  differences  between  the  two  churches  drew  upon  Le 
Blanc  the  indignation  of  those  who  looked  upon  all  attempts  to  soften 
and  modify  controverted  doctrines  as  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  truth.J     On  the  other  hand,   the  acuteness  and  dexterity  with 
which  he  treated  this  nice  matter,  made  a  considerable  impression  upon 
several  persons,  and  procured  him  disciples,  who  still  entertain  his  recon- 
ciling sentiments,  but  either  conceal  them  entirely,  or  discover  them  with 
caution,  as  they  are  known  to  be  displeasing  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
members  of  both  communions. 

XVn.  The  modifications  under  which  Pajon  exhibited 

some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church,  were  also  ex- 
tremely offensive  and  unpopular.  This  ecclesiastic  applied  the  principles 
and  tenets  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  and  able 
defender,  in  explaining  the  opinions  of  that  church  relating  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  the  state  of  its  moral  faculties  and  powers,  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  conversion  of  sinners ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  he  gave  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  these  opinions.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  difficult  to  determine  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  this  man ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  say,  whether  this  difficulty  be  most  owing  to  the  affected  ob- 
scurity and  ambiguity  tmder  which  he  disguised  them,  or  to  the  inaccuracy 


Claude  Ft^on. 


f  See  B.  Jo.  Christ  Wolfii  BibUoth.  He- 
braica,  part  ii.  p.  27. 

^  89-  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  what 
could  engage  Dr.  Mosheim  to  place  Pajon  in 
tbe  clau  of  thote  who  explained  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  diminish 
the  difiierence  between  the  doctrine  of  the 
Refonned  and  Romish  churches.  Pajon  was, 
indeed,  a  moderate  divine,  and  leaned  some- 
what towards  the  Arminian  system  :  and  this 
propensity  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
French  Protestants.    But  few  doctors  of  this 


time  wrote  with  more  learning,  zeal,  and 
judgment,  against  popery  than  Claude  Pajon, 
as  appears  from  his  excellent  treatise  against 
Nicole,  entitled,  Examon  du  Livre  qui  porte 
pour  titre,  Pr£ijug^s  l^times  contre  les  Cal- 
rinistes. 

^  In  his  Theses  Theologies,  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  are  highly 
worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  They  were 
twice  printed  at  London. 

J  See  B«yle*8  Dictionaxy,  at  the  artidd 
Beaulieu. 
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with  which  his  adversaries,  through  negligence  or  malignity,  have  repre- 
sented them.  If  we  may  give  creddt  to  the  latter,  his  doctrine  amounts  to 
the  following  propositions  :  '*  That  the  corruption  of  man  is  less,  and  his 
natural  power  to  amend  his  ways  greater,  than  is  generally  imagined  : — 
That  original  sin  lies  in  the  understanding  alone,'  and  consists  principally 
in  the  obscurity  and  imperfection  of  our  ideas  of  divine  things  : — That  this 
imperfection  of  the  human  understanding  has  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  will,  excites  in  it  vicious  propensities,  and  thus  leads  it  to  sinful 
actions : — That  this  internal  disorder  is  healed,  not  by  the  mere  efforts  of 
our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  but  by  the  assistance  and  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  operating  upon  the  mind  by  the  divine  word  as  its  mean  or 
instrument : — That,  however,  this  word  is  not  endowed*  with  any  divine 
intrinsic  energy,  either  natural  or  supernatural,  but  only  with  a  moral  in- 
fluence, i.  e.  that  it  corrects  and  improves  the  understanding,  in  the  same 
manner  as  human  truth  does,  even  by  imparting  clear  and  distinct  notions 
of  spiritual  and  divine  things,  and  furnishing  solid  arguments  for  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  perfect  conformity  with  the 
dictates  of  right  reason  : — And  that,  of  consequence,  every  man,  if  no  in- 
ternal or  external  impediments  destroy  or  suspend  the  exertion  of  his 
natural  powers  and  faculties,  may,  by  the  use  of  his  own  reason,  and  a  care- 
ful and  assiduous  study  of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  be  enabled  to  correct 
what  is  amiss  in  his  sentiments,  affections,  and  actions,  without  any 
extraordinary  assistance  from  the  Holy  Ghost. '*^ 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  opinions  of  Pajon  that  is  given  by  his 
adversaries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  our  ideas  of  his  doctrine  from 
himself,  we  shall  find  this  account  disingenuous  and  erroneous.  Pajon 
intimates  plainly  his  assent  to  the  doctrines  that  were  confirmed  by  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  that  are  contained  in  the  catechisms  and  confessions 
of  faith  of  the  Reformed  churches ;  he  complains  that  his  doctrine  had 
been  ill  understood  or  wilfully  perverted ;  and  he  observes,  that  he  did 
not  deny  entirely  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds 
of  those  that  are  really  converted  to  God,  but  only  such  an  immediate 
operation  as  was  not  accompanied  with  the  ministiy  and  efficacy  of  the 
divine  word ;  or,  to  express  the  matter  in  other  terms,  he  declared  that  he 
could  not  adopt  the  sentiments  of  those  who  represent  that  word  as  no 
more  than  an  instrument  void  of  intrinsic  efficacy,  a  mere  external  sign  of 
an  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.*  This  last  declaration  is, 
however,  both  obscure  and  captious.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Pajon  concludes 
by  observing,  that  we  ought  not  to  dispute  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  operates  upon  the  minds  of  men,  but  content  ourselves  with 
acknowledging,  that  he  is  the  true  and  original  Author  of  all  that  is  good 
in  the  affections  of  our  heart,  and  the  actions  that  proceed  from  them. 
Notwithstanding  these  declarations  the  doctrine  of  this  learned  and  inge- 
nious ecclesiastic  was  not  only  looked  upon  as  heterodox  by  some  of  the 
roost  eminent  divines  of  the  Reformed  church,  but  was  also  condemned 
in  the  year  1677,  by  several  synods  in  France,  and  in  1686  by  a  synod 
assembled  in  Rotterdam. 

XVIII.  This  controversy,  which  seemed  to  be  brought 
^°'  to  a  conclusion  by  the   death  of   Pajon,  was  revived,  or 

^  Fred.  Spanheim,  append,  ad  Elenchum  be  eeea  in  a  confeaaion  of  his  faith,  supposed 
ControTersiar.  torn.  iii.  0pp.  p.  882 ;  Juriea,  to  hare  been  drawn  up  hj  himself,  and  pub- 
Trait^  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Once,  p.  35 ;  lished  hj  the  learned  M.  de  Chauffepied,  in 
Tal.  Em.  Locheri  Ezercit.de  Claud.  Pajonii  his  Nouveau  DicLionnaire  Histor.ct  Critique, 
•cjusque  sectator.  doctrina  et  fatia.  Lipa.  1692.  torn.  iL  p.  164,  in  note  (c)  of  the  article  Le 

*  AH  these  declarations  made  by  Pajon  maj  Cene. 
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rather  continued,  by  Isaac  Papin,  his  nephew,  a  native  of  Blois,  who,  by 
his  writings  and  travels,  was  highly  instrumental  in  communicating  to 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  the  contagion  of  these  unhappy  debates. 
This  ecclesiastic  expressed  his  sentiments  without  ambiguity  or  reserve, 
and  propagated  every  where  the  doctrine  of  his  uncle,  which,  according  to 
his  crude  and  harsh  manner  of  representing  it,  he  reduced  to  the  two 
following  propositions : — 

"  That  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  man  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

"  That,  in  order  to  produce  that  amendment  of  the  heart  which  is  called 
regeneration,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  put  the  body,  if  its  habit 
is  bad,  into  a  sound  state  by  the  power  of  physic,  and  then  to  set  truth 
and  falsehold  before  the  understanding,  and  virtue  and  vice  before  the 
will,  in  their  genuine  colours,  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  as  that  their 
nature  and  properties  may  be  fiilly  apprehended." 

This  and  the  other  opinions  of  Papin  were  refuted,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  acrimony,  in  the  year  1686,  by  the  famous  Juricu,  professor  of 
divinity,  and  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Rotterdam,  and  they  were 
condemned  in  the  year  following  by  the  synod  of  Boisleduc.  In  the  year 
1688,  they  were  condemned,  with  still  greater  marks  of  severity,  bjrthe 
French  synod  at  the  Hague,  where  a  sentence  of  excommunication  vras 
pronounced  against  their  author.  Exasperated  at  these  proceedings, 
Papin  returned  into  France  in  the  year  1690,  where  he  abjured  publicly 
the  protestant  religion,  and  embraced  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  which  he  died  in  the  year  ITOQ."*  It  has  been  affirmed  by  some 
that  this  ingenious  man  was  treated  with  great  rigour  and  injustice,  and 
that  his  theological  opinions  were  unfaithfully  represented  by  his  violent 
and  unrelenting  adversary,  Jurieu,  whose  warmth  and  impetuosity  in 
religious  controversy  are  well  known.  How  far  this  affirmation  can  be 
supported  by  evidence  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  A  doctrine  some* 
thing  like  that  of  Pajon  was  maintained  in  several  treatbes  in  the  year 
1684,  by  Charles  le  Cene,  a  French  divine  of  uncommon  learning  and 
sagacity,  who  gave  a  new  and  very  singular  translation  of  the  Bible.* 
But  he  entirely  rejected  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  impotence 
of  human  nature ;  and  asserted,  that  it  was  in  every  man's  power  to 
amend  his  ways,  and  arrive  at  a  state  of  obedience  and  virtue,  by  the 
mere  use  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  an  attentive  study  of  the  divine 
word;  more  especially  if  these  were  seconded  by  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education  and  the  influence  of  virtuous  examples.  Hence  several 
divines  pretend  that  his  doctrine  is,  in  many  respects,  different  from  that 
of  Pajon.'* 

Theitsteofthe  XIX.  The   church   of   England  had   for   a  long  time 

EnSand  uDder     resembled  a  ship  tossed  on  a  boisterous  and  tempestuous 
Jameii.  oceau.     The  opposition  of  the  papists  on  the  one  hand, 

and  the  discontents  and  remonstrances  of  the  puritans  on  the  other,  had 
kept  it  in  a  perpetual  ferment.  When,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
ascended  the  throne,  these  latter  conceived  the  warmest  hopes  of  seeing 
more  serene  and  prosperous  days,  and  of  being  delivered  from  the  vexa- 
tions and  oppressions  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  the  discipline  and  worship  of  tlie  church  of  Geneva.     These 

"  See  Jarieu  De  la  Nature  et  de la  Grace;  demned  by  the  French  synod  in  Holland. 
MoUcri  Ctmbria  Literat  torn.  ii.  p.  608.  *>  See  the  learned  and  laborious  M.  Chaar. 

"  This  tmnslAtion  yn*  published  at  Am-  fepied's  Nouv.  Diction.  Hist,  et  Critiq.  torn, 

stcrdam    in  the   year  1741,  and  was  con-  ii.  p.  160,  at  the  article  Le  Cenc 
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hopes  were  80  much  the  more  natural,  as  the  king  had  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  where  the  puritans  prevailed,  and  had,  on  some  occasions, 
made  the  strongest  declarations  of  his  attachment  to  their  ecclesiastical 
€onstitution,»  And  some  of  the  first  steps  taken  hy  this  prince  seemed 
to  encourage  these  hopes,  as  he  appeared  desirous  of  assuming  the  charac- 
ter and  office  of  an  arhitrator,  in  order  to  accommodate  matte 's  between 
the  church  and  the  Puritans.**  But  these  expectations  soon  vanished,  and, 
under  the  government  of  James,  things  put  on  a  new  face.  As  the  desire 
of  unlimited  power  and  authority  was  the  reigning  passion  in  the  heart  of 
this  monarch,  so  all  his  measures,  whether  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature, 
were  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  his  ambition.  The  presbyterian 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  seemed  less  favourable  to  his  views  than 
the  episcopal  hierarch,  as  the  former  exhibits  a  kind  of  republic,  which 
is  administered  by  various  rulers  of  equal  authority :  while  the  latter 
approaches  much  nearer  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  monarchy.  The  very 
name  of  a  republic,  synod,  or  council,  was  odious  to  James,  who  dreaded 
every  thing  that  had  a  popular  aspect ;  hence  he  distinguished  the  bishops 
with  peculiar  marks  of  his  favour,  extended  their  authority,  increased 
their  prerogatives,  and  publicly  adopted  and  inculcated  the  following 
maxim.  No  bishop,  no  king.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  church  of  England 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  Calvinistical  doctrines  of .  predestination  and 
grace,  he  also  adhered  to  them  for  some  time,  and  gave  his  theological 
representatives,  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  an  order  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  sentiments  of  Arminius  in  relation  to  these  deep  and  intricate 
points.     Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  remarkable  gravity,' 


'  C9*  In  a  Qeneral  Assembly  held  at 
Edinbuigb,  in  the  year  1590,  this  prinee  U 
■aid  to  have  made  the  following  public  decla- 
ration :  *^  I  praise  God  that  I  was  bora  in  the 
time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in  such  a 
place  as  to  be  the  king  of  the  sincerest  (t.  e. 
purest)  kirk  in  the  world.  The  kirk  of 
Geneva  keep  pasche  and  yule  (t.  e.  Easter  and 
Christmas).  What  have  they  for  them? 
They  have  no  institution.  As  for  our  neigh- 
bour kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an  evil- 
said  mass  in  English ;  they  want  nothing  of 
the  mass  but  the  liftings  (t.  e.  the  elevation  of 
the  host)  1  chai|^  you,  my  good  ministers, 
doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons, 
to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  your 
people  to  do  the  same;  and  I,  forsooth,  as 
long  as  I  brook  my  life,  shall  do  the  same.** 
Calderwood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, p.  256. 

4  The  religious  disputes  bet  ween  the  church 
and  the  Puritans  induced  James  to  appoint 
a  conference  between  the  two  parties  at  Hamp- 
ton Court;  at  which  nine  bishops  and  as  many 
dignitaries  of  the  church  appeared  on  the  one 
side,  and  four  puritan  ministers  on  the  other. 
The  king  himself  took  a  considerable  part  in 
the  controversy  against  the  latter;  and  this 
was  an  occupation  well  adi^ted  to  his  taste ; 
for  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to  this 
royal  pedant,  than  to  dictate  magisterially  to 
an  assembly  of  divines  concerning  points  of 
faith  and  discipline,  and  to  receive  the  ap- 
plauses of  these  holy  men  for  his  superior  zeal 
and  learning.  The  conference  continued  throe 

VOL.  II. 


days.  The  first  day  it  was  held  between  the 
king  and  the  bishops  and  deans,  to  whom 
James  proposed  some  objections  against  cer- 
tain ezpresMons  in  the  liturgy,  and  a  few  al- 
terations in  the  ritual  of  the  church ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  some  slight  alterations  were 
made.  The  two  following  days  the  Puritans 
were  admitted,  whose  proposals  and  remon- 
strances may  be  seen  in  Ned's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  voL  ii.  p.  15.  Dr.  Warner,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  observes, 
that  this  author  must  be  read  with  caution,  on 
account  of  his  un&iraess  and  partiality ;  why 
therefore  did  he  not  take  his  account  of  the 
Hampton  Court  conference  from  a  better 
source  ?  The  dififerent  accounts  of  the  opposite 
parties,  and  more  particularly  those  published 
by  Dr.  Barlow,  dean  of  Chester,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Patrick  Galloway,  a  Scottish  writer, 
on  the  other,  (both  of  whom  were  present  at 
the  conference,)  must  be  carefully  consulted^ 
in  order  to  our  forming  a  proper  idea  of  these 
theological  transactions.  James  at  least  ob- 
tained, on  this  occasion,  the  applause  he  had 
in  view.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Whitgift)  said,  *^  That  undoubtedly  his  ma- 
jesty spDke  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit;**  and  Bancroft  falling  on  his  knees, 
with  his  eyes  raised  to ^ames,  ex- 
pressed himself  thus :  ^*  1  protest  my  heart 
melteth  for  joy,  that  Almighty  God,  of  his 
singular  mercy,  has  given  us  such  a  king,  as 
since  Christ's  time  has  not  been.** 

'  89*  Lord  Clarendon  says,  in  his  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  that  **  Abbot  was  a  man  of 

F  P 
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and  eminent  zeal,  both  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  whose  lenity  towards 
their  ancestors  the  Puritans  still  celebrate  in  the  highest  strains,*  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  confirm  the  king  in  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  to 
which  he  himself  was  thoroughly  attached.  But,  scarcely  had  the  British 
divines  returned  from  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  given  an  account  of  the  laws 
that  had  been  enacted  and  the  doctrines  that  had  been  established  by  that 


▼ery  morose  manners,  and  of  a  very  sour  aspect, 
vhich  at  that  time  was  called  grayity/*     If, 
in  general,  we  strike  a  medium  between  what 
Clarendon  and  Neal  say  of  this  prelate,  we 
shall  probably  arrive  at  the  true  knowledge  of 
his  character.     See  the  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, Tol.  1.  p.  83;  and  NcaVs  History  of  the 
Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.     It  is  certain,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and  partial  than 
Clarendon^B  account  of  this  eminent  prelate, 
particularly  when  he  says,  that  he  neither  un- 
derstood nor  regarded  the  constitution  of  the 
church.     But  it  is  too  much  the  custom  of 
this  writer,  and  others  of  his  stamp,  to  give 
the  denomination  of  latitudinarian    indiffer- 
ence to  that  charity,  prudence,  and  modera- 
tion, by  which  alone  the  best  interests  of  the 
church  (though  not  the  personal  views  of  many 
of  its  ambitious  members)  can  be  established 
upon  firm  and  permanent  foundations.   Abbot 
would  hare  been  reckoned  a  good  churchman 
by  some,  if  he  had  breathed  that  spirit  of  des- 
potism and  violence,  which,  being  essentially 
imcompatible  with  the  spirit  and  character  of 
a  people,  not  only  free,  but  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  has  often  endangered  the  church  by 
exciting  that  resentment  which  always  renders 
opposition  excessive.     Abbot  was  so  fiir  from 
being  indifferent  about  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  or  inclined  to  the  presbyterian  disci- 
pline (as  this  noble  author  affirms   in  his 
History  of  the  Rebellion),  that  it  was  by  his 
zeal  and  dexterity  that  the  deigy  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  refused  to  admit  thto  bishops 
BM  moderators  in  their  church-synods,  were 
brought  to  a  more  tractable  temper,  and  things 
put  into  such  a  situation  as  afterwards  pro- 
duced the  entire  establishment  of  the  episcopal 
order  in  that  nation.     It  is  true,  that  Abbotts 
zeal  in  this  afiair  was  conducted  with  great 
prudence  and  moderation,  and  it  was  by  these 
that  his  zeal  was  rendered  successful.     Nor 
have  these  his  transactions  in  Scotland,  where 
he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer Dunbar,  been  sufficiently  attended  to 
by  historians;  nay,  they  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  some,  who  have  pre- 
tended to  depreciate  the  conduct  and  princi- 
ples of  this  virtuous  and  excellent  prelate. 
King  James,  who  had  been  so  zealous  a  pres- 
byterian in  appearance  before  his  accession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  had  scarcely  set  his  foot 
out  of  Scotland,  when  be  conceived  the  do* 
sign  of  restoring  the  ancient  form  of  episcopal 
government  in   that  kingdom ;    and  it  was 
Abbot's  transactions  there  that  brought  him 
to  that  high  favour  with  the  king,  which,  in 
the  space  of  little  more  than  three  years, 
raised  him  firom  the  deanery  of  Winchester  to 


the  see  of  Canterbury.  For  it  was  by  Abbofs 
mild  and  prudent  counsels,  that  Dunbar  pro- 
cured tliat  famous  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Scotland,  by  which  it  was  provided,  '*  that 
the  king  should  have  the  calling  of  all  gene- 
ral assemblies — tliat  the  bishops,  or  their  de- 
puties, should  be  perpetual  moderators  of  the 
Diocesan  synods — that  no  excommunication 
should  be  pronounced  without  their  approba- 
tion— that  all  presentations  of  benefices  ^ould 
be  made  by  them— that  the  deprivation  or 
suspension  of  ministers  should  belong  to  them 
— that  the  visitation  of  the  diocese  should  be 
performed  by  the  bishop  or  his  deputy  only — 
and  that  the  bishop  should  be  moderator  of 
all  conventions  for  exercisings  or  prophcsy- 
ings,  t. «.  preachings,  within  their  bounds.** 
See  Caldcrwood*s  True  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  foL  1680,  588,  589;  Heylin*a 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  381,  382; 
and  above  all.  Speed's  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, book  X.  fol.  1227.  The  writers  who 
seem  the  least  disposed  to  speak  &vourably  of 
this  wise  and  good  prelate,  bear  testimony, 
nevertheless,  to  his  eminent  piety,  his  exem- 
•  plary  conversation,  and  his  inflexible  probity 
and  integrity  :  and  it  may  be  sud  with  truth, 
that  if  his  moderate  measures  had  been  par- 
sued,  the  liberties  of  England  would  have 
been  secured,  popery  discountenanced,  and 
the  church  prevented  from  running  into  those 
excesses  which  afterwards  proved  so  fittal  to 
it.  If  Abbot*s  candour  failed  him  on  any 
oecasion,  it  was  in  the  representations,  which 
his  rigid  attachment,  not  to  the  discipline,  but 
to  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  led  him 
to  give  of  the  Arminian  doctors.  There  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  in  a  letter  of  hia 
to  Sir  Ralph  Linwood,  dated  at  Lambeth, 
the  1st  of  June,  1613,  and  occasioned  by 
the  arrival  of  Grotius  in  England,  who  had 
been  expressly  sent  from  Holland,  by  the  Re- 
monstrants, or  Arminians,  to  mitigate  the 
king*s  displeasure  and  antipathy  ag^nst  that 
party. 

In  this  letter,  the  archbishop  represents 
Grotius,  with  whom  he  certainly  was  not 
worthy  to  be  named,  either  in  point  of  learn- 
ing, sagacity,  or  judgment,  as  a  pedant ;  and 
mentions,  with  a  high  degree  of  complacence 
and  approbatiota,  the  absurd  and  impertinent 
judgment  of  some  civilians  and  divines,  who 
called  this  immortal  ornament  of  Uie  republic 
of  letters,  a  smatterer  and  a  simple  fellow. 
See  Linwood*s  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  459. 

'  See  Anton,  Wood,  Athente  Oxoniena. 
torn.  i.  p.  583;  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, voL  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  242;  Clarendon*s  Hla- 
tory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i. 
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&mous  assembly,  than  the  kincr,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  discovered  in  the  strongest  terms  their  dislike  of  these 
proceedings,  and  judged  the  sentiments  of  Arminius,  relating  to  the  divine 
decrees,  preferable  to  those  of  Gomar  and  Calvin.*  This  sudden  and 
unexpected  change  in  the  theological  opinion  of  the  court  and  the  clergy 
was  certainly  owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  as  will  appear  evident  to  those 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  transactions  of  these  times. 
The  principal  one,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  must  be  sought  in  the  plans  of 
a  further  reformation  of  the  church  of  England,  that  were  proposed  by 
several  eminent  ecclesiastics,  whose  intention  was  to  bring  it  to  as  near 
a  resemblance  as  was  possible  of  the  primitive  church.  And  every  one 
knows,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  to  which  the  victory  was  assigned  by 
the  synod  of  Dort  were  absolutely  unknown  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  church."     Be   that  as   it   may,  this  change  was  fatal  to  the 

avenion  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  permitted  certain  relij^ons 
observances,  that  were  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  that  church,  to  he  used  in  England. 
This  conduct  was  founded  upon  a  manner  of 
reasoning,  which  he  had  learned  from  several 
bishops  of  his  time,  viz. — That  the  primitive 
church  is  the  model  which  all  Christian 
churches  ought  to  imitate  in  doctrine  and 
worship;  that  in  proportion  as  any  church 
approaches  to  this  primitive  standard  of  truth 
and  purity,  it  must  become  proportionablj 
pure  and  perfect ;  and  that  the  Romish  church 
retained  more  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the 
primitive  church  than  the  Puritan  or  Calvinist 
churches.  C:>  Of  these  three  propositions, 
the  twe  first  are  undoubtedly  true,  and  the 
last  is  evidently  and  demonstrably  false.  Be- 
sides, this  makes  nothing  to  the  argument; 
for,  as  James  had  a  manifest  aversion  to  the 
Puritans,  it  could,  in  his  eyes,  be  no  very 
great  recommendation  of  the  Romish  church, 
that  it  surpassed  that  of  the  Puritans  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline. 

"  ^y^  Dr.  Moshcim  has  annexed  the  follow- 
ing note  to  this  passage :  "  Perhaps  the  king 
entered  into  these  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
with  the  more  readiness,  when  ho  reflated  on 
tlie  civil  commotions  and  tumults  that  an 
attachment  to  the  presbyterian  religion  had 
occasioned  in  Scotland.  There  are  also  some 
circumstances  that  intimate,  plainly  enough, 
that  James,  before  his  accession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  was  very  far  from  having  an 
aversion  to  Popery.**  Thus  far  the  note  of 
our  author ;  and  whoever  looks  into  the  Hi»> 
torical  View  of  the  Negotiations  between  the 


'  See  Ueylin^s  History  of  the  five  Articles ; 
Neal,  ib.  voL  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  117.  This  latter 
author  tells  us,  that  the  following  verses  were 
made  in  England,  with  a  design  to  pour  con- 
tempt on  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  to  turn  its 
proceedings  into  ridicule : 

"  Dordrechti  Synodus,  Nodus ;  Chorus 
Integer,  Mger ; 
Conventus,  Yentus :  Sessio,  Stramen. 
Amen!''* 

With  respect  to  James,  those  who  are  desirous 
of  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  character,  pro- 
ceedings, and  theological  fickleness  and  incon- 
stancy of  that  monarch,  must  peruse'  the 
writers  of  English  history,  more  especially 
Larrey  and  Rapin  Thoyras.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  writers  tell  us,  that  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  days,  James,  after,  having  de- 
serted from  the  Colvinists  to  the  Arminians, 
began  to  discover  a  singular  propensity  towards 
Popery;  and  they  aflSrm  positively,  that  he 
entertained  the  most  ardent  desire  of  bringing 
about  a.union  between  the  church  of  England 
«nd  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this,  however, 
these  writers  seem  to  have  gone  too  far ;  for 
though  many  of  the  proceedings  of  this  inju- 
dicious prince  deserve  justly  the  sharpest  cen- 
sure, yet  it  is  both  rash  and  unjust  to  accuse 
him  of  a  design  to  introduce  Popery  inte 
England.  It  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  a 
prince  who  aspired  after  arbitrary  power  and 
uncontrolled  dominion,  could  «ver  have  en- 
tertained a  thought  of  submitting  to  the  yoke 
ef  the  Roman  pentiff.f  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  this,  that  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  oi  kis  reign,  James  began  to  have  less 


*  1K>  It  would  be  a  difficult,  nay,  an  insur-' 
mountable  task,  to  justify  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  synod  of  Dort ;  and  it  were  much  to  be 
wished,  that  they  had  been  more  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  than  the  re- 
firesentations  of  history,  impartially  weighed, 
show  them  to  have  been.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  from  the  insipid  monkish 
lines  here  quoted  by  Dr.  Moshelm,  that  the 
transactioos  and  decisions  of  that  synod  were 
universally  condemned  or  despised  in  Eng- 


land. It  had  its  partisans  in  the  established 
church,  as  well  as  among  the  Puritans;  and 
its  decisions,  in  point  of  doctrine,  wen  looked 
upon  by  many,  and  not  without  reason, 
as  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  book  of 
Articles  esUblished  fay  law  ia  the  C%ureb  of 
England. 

f  09*  This  remailE  is  confuted  by  fact,  ob- 
servation, and  the  perpetual  contradictiona 
that  are  observable  in  the  conduct  of  men; 
bestdea,  see  note  '. 
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interests  of  the  Puritans ;  for  the  king  being  indisposed  to  the  opinions 
and  institutions  of  Calvinism,  the  Puritans  were  left  without  defence,  and 
exposed  anew  to  the  animosity  and  hatred  of  their  adversaries,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  suspended,  but  now  broke  out  with  redoubled  vehe- 
mence, and  at  length  kindled  a  religious  war,  whose  consequences  were 
deplorable  beyond  expression.  In  the  year  1625,  died  James  I.,  the  bit- 
terest enemy  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Puritans,  to  which  he 
had  been  in  his  youth  most  warmly  attached :  the  most  inflexible  and 
ardent  patron  of  the  Arminians,  in  whose  ruin  and  condemnation  in  Holland 
he  had  been  suigularly  instrumental ;  and  the  most  zealous  defender  of 
episcopal  government,  against  which  he  had  more  than  once  expressed 
himself  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  left  the  constitution  of  England,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  a  very  unsettled  and  fluctuating  state,  languish- 
ing under  intestine  disorders  of  various  kinds. 

Tbeitateoftbe  XX.  His  SOU  and  successor,  Charles  I.,  who  had  imbibed 

En^d'onder     ^^  political  and  religious  principles,  had  nothing  so  much 
Chariei  I.  at  heart  as  to  bring  to  perfection  what  his  father  had  left 

unfinished.  All  the  exertions  of  his  zeal,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
administration,  were  directed  towards  the  three  following  objects : — "  The 
extending  the  royal  prerogative,  and  raising  the  power  of  the  crown  above 
the  authority  of  the  law;  the  reduction  of  all  the  churches  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  whose  government 
he  looked  upon  as  of  divine  institution,  and  also  as  the  most  adapted  to 
guard  the  privileges  and  majesty  of  the  throne  ;  and,  lastly,  the  suppres- 
sion of  tCe  opinions  and  institutions  that  were  peculiar  to  Calvinism,  and 
the  modelling  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  ceremonies,  and  polity  of  the 
church  of  England,  after  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  the  primitive  church." 
The  person  whom  the  king  chiefly  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this 
arduous  plan,  was  William  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  afterwards 
raised,  in  the  year  1633,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  exhibited  in  these 
high  stations  a  mixed  character,  composed  of  great  qualities  and  great 
defects.  The  voice  of  justice  must  celebrate  his  erudition,  his  fortitude^ 
his  ingenuity,  his  zeal  for  the  sciences,  and  his  munificence  and  liberality 
to  men  of  letters ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  even  charity  must  acknowledge 
with  legret  his  inexcusable  imprudence,  his  excessive  superstition,  Ms 
rigid  attachment  to  the  sentiments,  rites,  and  institutions  of  the  ancient 
church,  which  made  him  behold  the  Puritans-  and  Calvinists  with  horror/ 
and  that  violent  spirit  of  animosity  and  persecution  that  discovered  itself 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  ecclesiastical  administration. ^     This  haughty 


courts  of  England,  France  and  Bruascla,  from 
the  year  1592  to  1617,  extracted  from  the 
MS.  Sute  impcrt  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes 
and  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq.,  and  published  in 
the  year  1 749,  by  the  learned  and  judicious 
Dr.  Birch,  will  be  persusded,  that  towards 
the  year  1595,  this  fickle  and  unsteady  prince 
had  really  formed  a  design  to  embrace  the 
failh  of  Rome.  See  in  the  curious  collection 
now  mentioned,  the  pottscript  of  a  letter  from 
Sir  Thomss  Edmondes  to  the  I^ord  High 
Treasurer,  dated  the  *20tb  of  December,  1595. 
We  learn  also,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ralph 
Lin  wood,  that  iu  the  year  1596,  James  sent 
Mr.  Ogiiby,  a  Scottish  baron,  into  Spain,  to 
assure  his  Catholic  Majesty,  that  ho  \\*as  then 
ready  and  resolved  to  embrace  Popery,  and  to 
propose  au  alliance  with  that  king  and  the 


Pope  against  the  queen  of  England.  See 
State  Tiacts,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  See  also  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Tobie  Matthew,  D.D.,  dean 
of  Durham,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Bnrleigfa, 
oontaining  an  information  of  Scotch  afiaira,  in 
Strype^s  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  201.  Above  all, 
see  Harrises  Historical  and  Critica]  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  !•,  p.  29, 
note  (N.)  This  last  writer  may  be  added  to 
Larrey  aud  Rapin,  who  have  exposed  the 
pliability  and  inconsistency  of  this  self-suffi* 
cicnt  monarch. 

^  See  Ant  Wood,  Athene  Ozoniens.  torn, 
ii.  p.  55 ;  Heylin*s  Gyrianus,  or  the  History 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  William  Laud,  pul^ 
lished  at  London,  in  1668 ;  Clarendon*s  His- 
tory, vol.  i. 

*  *^  Sincere  he  undoubtedly  was  (says  Mr. 
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prelate  executed  the  plans  of  his  royal  master,  and  fulfilled  the  views  of 
his  own  ambition,  without  using  those  mild  and  moderate  methods  that 
prudence  employs  to  make  unpopular  schemes  go  down.  He  carried  things 
with  a  high  hiuid.  When  he  found  the  laws  opposing  his  views,  he 
treated  them  with  contempt,. and  violated  them  without  hesitation;  he 
loaded  the  Puritans  with  injuries  and  vexations,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  their  total  extinction ;  he  rejected  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination publicly,  in  the  year  1625 ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
and  remonstrances  of  Abbot,  substituted  the  Armenian  system  in  its  place ;» 


Hnme),  and  boweTer  misguided,  actuated  hj 
religious  principles  in  all  his  pursuits :  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  of  such  spirit, 
who  conducted  bis  enterprises  with  such 
warmth  and  industry,  bad  not  entertained 
more  enlarged  views,  and  embraced  principles 
more  &Tonrab1e  to  the  general  happiness  of 
human  society.** 

'  See  Mich,  le   YasMr,  Hiat   de   Louis 
XIII.  torn.  T.  p.  262. 

f^  This  expression  may  lead  the  nnin- 
formed  reader  into  a  mistake,  and  make  him 
imagine  that  Land  had  caused  the  CalTinisti- 
cal  doctrine  of  the  xxxix  Articles  to  be  abro- 
gated, and  the  tenets  of  Armintus  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  It  may  therefore  be 
proper  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 
In  the  year  1625,  Laud  wrote  a  small  treatise 
to  proTO  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Arminian  doo> 
trines ;  and,  by  his  credit  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  had  Arminian  and  Anti-puri- 
tanical chaplains  placed  about  the  king.  This 
step  increased  the  debates  between  the  Cat- 
Tinistical  and  Arminian  doctors,  and  produced 
the  warmest  animosities  and  dissensions.  To 
caIn  these,  the  king  issued  ont  a  proclama- 
tion, dated  the  14th  of  January,  1626,  the 
literal  tenor  of  which  was,  in  truth,  more  fa- 
Tourable  to  the  Calvinists  than  to  the  Armi- 
nians,  tboogh,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
interpreted  and  execated  by  Land,  it  was 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  In  this 
procknution  it  was  said  expressly,  **  that  his 
majesty  would  admit  of  no  innovations  in  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  government  of  the 
church  ;**  (N.B.  The  doctrine  of  the  church 
previoualy  to  this,  was  Calvinistics] ;)  **and 
therefore  chaiges  all  his  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially the  clergy,  not  to  publish  or  maintain, 
in  preaching  or  writing,  any  new  inventions  or 
opinions  oontrsry  to  the  said  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline established  by  law/*  &c.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  singular  instance  of  Laud^s  inde- 
cent partiality,  that  this  proclamation  was 
emfdoyed  to  suppress  the  books  that  were  ex- 
pressly written  in  the  defence  of  the  xxxix 
Articles,  while  the  writings  of  the  Arminians, 
who  certainly  opposed  those  articles,  were 
publicly  licensed.  I  do  not  here  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  cause ;  I  only  speak  of  the 
tenor  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  manner  of 
its  execution. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  showed  how 
difficult  and  arduous  a  thing  it  is  to  change 
systems  of  doctrine  established  by  law,  since 


neither  Charles,  who  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
dent of  his  authority,  nor  Laud,  who  was  fiur 
from  being  timorous  in  the  use  and  abuse  of 
it,  attempted  to  reform  articles  of  faith,  that 
stood  in  direct   opposition  to  the  Arminian 
doctrines,  which  they  were  now  promoting  by 
the  warmest  encouragements,  and  which  were 
doily  gaining  ground  under  tbdr  protection. 
Instead  of  reforming  the  xxxix  Articles,  which 
step  would    have  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cleigy  and  laity  who  wera 
still  warmly  attached  to  Calvinism,  Laud  ad* 
vised  the  king  to  have  these  articles  reprinted, 
with  an  ambiguous  declaration  prefixed  to 
them,  which  might  tend  to  silence  or  discou- 
rage the  reigning  controversies  between  the 
Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and  thus  secure  to 
the  latter  an  unmolested  state,  in  which  they 
would  daily  find  their  power  growing  under 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  court. 
This  declaration,  which,  in  most  editions  of 
the  Common  Prayer  is  still  to  be  found  at  the 
head  of  the  Articles,  is  a  most  curious  piece 
of  political  theology ;  and  had  it  not  borne 
hard  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
been  evidently  designed  to  favour  one  party, 
though  it  carried  the  aspect  of  a  perfect  neu- 
trality, it  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
wise  and  provident   measure  to   secure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  church.     For,  in  the  tenor 
of  this  declaration,  precision  was  sacrificed  to 
prudence  and  ambiguity,  nay,  even  contradio- 
tions  were  preferred  before  oonsutent,  clear, 
and  positive  decisions,  that  might  have  fo« 
mentod   dissensions  and   discord.     The  de- 
claration seemed    to   &vour  the  Calvinista, 
since  it  prohibited  the  affixing  any  new  sense 
to  any  article;  it  also  favoured  in  eflfoct  the 
Arminians,  as  it  ordered  all  curious  search 
about  the  contested  points  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  these  disputes  to  be  shnt  up  in  God*B 
promises,  as  they  are  generally  set  forth  to  at 
in  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Uie  general  mean- 
ing of  the  articles  of  Uie  church  of  England 
according  to  them.     But  what  was  singularly 
preposterous  in  this  declaration,  was,  its  being 
designed  to  favour  the  Arminians,  and  yet 
proUbiting  expressly  any  person,  either  in  his 
sermons  or  writings,  to  put  his  own  sense  or 
comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  article,  aod 
ordering  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  each 
article  in  its  literal  and  gnunmatical  sense,  and 
to  submit  to  it  in  the  ftill  and  plain  meaning 
thereof;  for  certainly,  if  the  17th  article  has 
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he  revived  many  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which,  though  stamped 
with  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  were  nevertheless  marked  with  the  turpi- 
tude of  superstition,  and  had  been  justly  abrogated  on  that  account ;  he 
forced  bishops  upon  the  Scottish  nation,  which  was  zealously  attached  to  ^ 
the  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Geneva,  and  had  shown,  on  all 
occasions,  the  greatest  reluctance  against  an  episcopal  government ;  and, 
lastly,  he  gave  many,  and  very  plain  intimations,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
Romish  church,  with  all  its  errors,  as  more  pure,  more  holy,  and  preferable, 
upon  the  whole,  to  those  protestant  churches  that  were  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops.  By  these  his  unpopular  sentiments  and  violent 
meastures,  Laud  drew  an  odium  on  the  king,  on  himself,  and  on  the  epis- 
copal order  in  general.  Hence,  in  the  year  1644,  he  was  brought  before 
the  public  tribunals  of  justice,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head  on  a  scaffold ;  which  sentence  was  accordingly 
executed. 

After  the  death  of  Laud,  the  dissensions  that  had  reigned  for  a  long  time 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  grew  still  more  violent,  and  arose  at 
length  to  so  great  a  height,  that  they  could  not  be  extinguished  but  by  the 
blood  of  that  excellent  prince.  The  great  council  of  the  nation,  heated  by 
the  violent  suggestions  of  the  Puritans  and  Independents,^  abolished 
episcopal  government ;  condemned  and  abrogated  every  thing  in  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  that  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  of  Geneva ;  turned  the  vehemence  of  their  opposition 
against  the  king  himself,  and  having  brought  him  into  their  power  by  the 
fate  of  arms,  accused  him  of  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  nation ; 
and  in  the  year  1648,  while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  with  astonish- 
ment on  this  strange  spectacle,  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off  on  a  public 
scaffold.  Such  are  the  calamities  that  flow  from  religious  zeal  without 
knowledge,  from  that  enthusiasm  and  bigotry  that  inspire  a  blind  and  im- 
moderate attachment  to  the  external  and  unessential  parts  of  religion,  and 
to  certain  doctrines  ill  understood !  These  broils  and  tumults  served  also, 
unhappily,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  an  observation  often  made,  that  all  re- 
ligious sees,  while  they  are  kept  under  and  oppressed,  are  remarkable  for 
inculcating  the  duties  of  moderation,  forbearance,  and  charity  towards  those 


a  plain,  literal,  and  grammatical  meaning,  it 
is  a  meaning  unfavourable  to  Arminianism  ; 
and  bishop  Burnet  was  obliged  aftervrards  to 
acknowledge,  that  without  enlarging  the  sense 
of  the  articles,  the  Arminians  could  not  sub- 
scribe them  consistently  with  their  opinions, 
nor  without  Tiolating  the  demands  of  com* 
mon  ingenuousness.  See  Burnet's  remarks 
on  the  examination  of  his  Exposition,  &c 
p.  3. 

This  renders  it  probable,  that  the  declara- 
tion now  mentioned  (in  which  we  see  no  royal 
signature,  ne  attestation  of  any  officer  of  the 
crown,  no  date,  ia  short  na  mark  to  show 
where,  when,  or  by  what  authority  it  was  is- 
sued out)  was  not  composed  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles.  Bishop  Bnmet,  indeed,  wss  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  composed  in  that  reign  to 
support  the  Arminians,  who,  when  they  were 
chaiged  with  departing  from  the  true  sense  of 
the  articles,  answered,  ^  That  they  took  the 
articles  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense, 
and  therefore  did  not  preToricate.**  But  this 
reaBoniog  does  not  appear  conclusive  to  the 


acute  and  learned  author  of  the  Confessional. 
He  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  declara- 
tion was  composed,  and  first  published,  in  the 
latter  part  of  king  Jameses  reign ;  for  thou^, 
says  he,  there  be  no  evidence  that  James  ever 
turned  Arminian  in  principle,  yet  that  was  the 
party  that  stuck  to  him  in  his  measures,  and 
which  it  became  necessary  for  him  on  that  ac- 
count to  humour,  and  to  render  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  by  every  ocpedient  that 
might  not  bring  any  reflection  on  his  own 
consistency.  **  And  whoever,**  continues  this 
author,  "  considen  the  quibbling  and  equivo- 
cal terms  in  which  this  instrument  is  dnwa, 
will,  I  am  persusded,  observe  the  distress  of  a 
man  divided  between  his  principles  and  his 
interests,  that  is,  of  a  man  exactly  in  the 
situation  of  king  James  I.  in  the  three  last 
years  of  his  reign.**  It  is  likely,  then,  that 
this  declaration  was  only  republished  at  the 
head  of  the  silicles,  which  were  reprinted  by 
the  order  of  Charles  I. 

r  The  origin  of  this  sect  has  been  already 
mentioned. 
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who  dissent  from  them ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  scenes  of  persecution  are  re- 
moved, and  they,  in  their  turn,  arrive  at  power  and  pre-eminence,  they 
forget  their  own  precepts  and  maxims,  and  leave  both  the  recommendation 
and  practice  of  charity  to  those  that  groan  under  their  yoke.  Such,  in 
reality,  was  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  Puritans  during  their  transi- 
tory exaltation;  they  showed  as  little  clemency  and  equity  to  the  bishops 
and  other  patrons  of  episcopacy,  as  they  had  received  from  them  when  the 
reins  of  government  were  in  their  hands.' 

The  Independents.       ^^^'  The  Independents,  who  have  been  just  mentioned 

among  the  promoters  of  civil  discord  in  England,  are 
generally  represented  by  the  British  writers  in  a  much  worse  light  than 
the  Presbyterians  or  Calvinists.  They  are  commonly  accused  of  various 
enormities,  and  are  "even  charged  with  the  crime  of  parricide,  as  having 
borne  a  principal  part  in  the  death  of  the  king.  But  whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  examining,  with  impartiality  and  attention,  the  writings  of  that 
sect,  and  their  confession  of  faith,  must  soon  perceive,  that  many  crimes 
have  been  imputed  to  them  without  foimdation,  and  will  probably  be 
induced  to  think,  that  the  bold  attempts  of  the  civil  Independents,  i.  e.  of 
those  warm  republicans  who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  monarchy,  and 
wanted  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the  people  beyond  all  bounds  of  wisdom 
and  prudence,  have  been  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  Independents, 
whose  principles  were  merely  of  a  religious  kind.*     The  religious  Indepen- 


*  Besides  Clarendon  and  the  other  writers 
of  English  history  already  mentioned,  see 
Neal*s  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol  iL  and 
111. 

*  The  sect  of  the  Independents  is  of  recent 
date,  and  still  subsists  in  England;* there  is, 
nevertheless,  not  one,  either  of  the  ancient  or 
modem  sects  of  Christians,  that  is  less  known, 
or  has  been  more  loaded  with  groundless  as- 
persions and  reproaches.     The  most  eminent 
English  writers,  not  only  among  the  patrons 
of  e|Mscopacy,  but  even  among  those  very  pres- 
byterians  with  whom  they  are   now  united, 
have  thrown  out  against  them  the  bitterest 
accusations  and  the  sererest  inrectiyes  that 
the  warmest  indignation  oould  invent.     They 
have  not  only  been  represented  as  delirious, 
mad,  fanatical,  illiterate,  factious,  and  ignorant 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  but  also 
as  abandoned  to  all'  kinds  of  wickedness  and 
sedition,  and  as  the  only  authors  of  the  odious 
parricide  committed  on  the  person  of  Charles 
I.*   And  as  the  authors  who  have  given  these 
representations,  are  considered  by  foreigners 
as  the  best  and  most  authentic  relaters  of  the 
transactions   that  have  passed  in  their  own 
country,  and  are  therefore  followed  as  the 
surest  guides,  the  Independents  appear  almost 
every  whwe  under  the  most   unfavourable 
aspect     It  must  indeed  be  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, that  as  every  class  and  order  of  men 
consists  of  persons  of  very  different  charac- 


ters and  qualitiea,  so  also  the  sect  of  Inde- 
pendents has  been  dishonoured  by  several 
turbulent,  factious,  profligate,  and  flagitious 
members.  But  if  it  is  a  constant  maxim  with 
the  wise  and  prudent,  not  to  judge  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  a  sect  from  the  ac- 
tions or  expressions  of  a  handful  of  its  mem- 
bers, bat  from  the  manners,  customs,  opinions, 
and  behaviour  of  the  generulity  of  those  who 
compose  it,  from  the  writings  and  discourses 
of  its  learned  men,  and  from  its  public  and 
avowed  forms  of  doctrine,  and  confessions  of 
hith — then,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that,  by 
this  rule  of  estimating  matters,  the  Indepen- 
dents will  appear  to  have  been  unjustly  loaded 
with  so  many  accusations  and  reproaches. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  invidious  and 
severe  animadversions  that  have  been  made 
upon  this  religious  community  by  Clarendon, 
Echard,  Parker,  and  so  many  other  writers. 
To  set  this  whole  matter  in  ^e  clearest  and 
most  impartial  light,  wo  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  account  of  the  Independents  given 
by  a  writer,  justly  celebrated  by  the  English 
themselves,  and  who,  though  a  foreigner,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  British  nation,  its  history, 
its  parties,  its  sects,  and  revolutions.  This 
writer  is  Rapin  Tboyras,  who,  in  the  twenty- 
first  book  of  his  History  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  514,  edit  folio,  represents  the  Independents 
under  such  horrid  colours,  that,  were  hii 


*  DureU,  whom  nevertheless  Lewis  de 
Moulin,  the  most  zealous  defender  of  the  In- 
dependents, commends  on  account  of  his  in- 
genuity and  candour,  in  his  Historia  Rituum 
Sancts  Ecclesifl  Anglicanso,  cap.  i.  p.  4,  ex- 
himself   thus:    **Fatcor,  d  atrodf 


iUius  TragoBdia  tot  actus  fuerint,  quot  ludi- 
crarum  ease  solent,  postremum  fere  Indepen- 
dentium  fiiisse.  Adeo,  ut  non  acute  magis 
quam  vere,  dixerit  L*Estrangius,  Noster  Re- 
gem  prime  a  Presbyterianis  intcremtum,  Ca- 
rolom  deinde  ad  Independentibnt  interfectum. 
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dents  derive  their  denomination  from  the  following  principle,  which  they 
held  in  common  with  the  Brownists,  that  every  Christian  congregation 


portrut  just,  thej  would  not  deterre  to  enjo^ 
the  light  of  ihe  sun,  or  to  breathe  the  free 
■ir  of  Britaio,  much  less  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence  and  esteem  bj  those  who  have  the 
cause  of  Tirtue  at  heart.      Let  us  now  ex- 
amine the  account  which  this  illustrious  his- 
torian gives  of  this  sect     He  declares,  in  the 
first  place,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  trsce  out  the  true  origin  of 
it,  his  inquiries  had  been  entirely  fiuitless: 
his  words  are,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Tindal, 
**  After  all  my  pains  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover,  precisely,  the  first  rise  of  the  Inde- 
pendent   sect  or  fitction."*       It  is  very  sur- 
prising to  hear  a  man  of  learning,  who  had 
employed  seventeen  years  in  composing  the 
History  of  Elngland,  and  had  admittance  to  so 
many  rich  and  famous  libraries,  express  his 
ignorance  of  a  matter,  about  which  it  was  so 
easy  to  acquire  ample  information.     Had  he 
only  looked    into   the  work  of  the  learned 
Hombeck,  entitled,  Summa  Controveisiarum, 
lib.  X.  p.  775,  he  would  have  found,  in  a 
moment,  what  he  had  been  so  long  and  so 
laboriously  seeking  in  vain.     Rapin  proceeds 
to  the  doctrines  and   opinions  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  begins  here,  by  a  general  de- 
claration of  their  tendency  to  Uirow  the  nation 
into  disorder  and  combustion;  his  words  are, 
^  Thus  much  is  certain,  their  principles  were 
very  proper  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  flamo,  and 
this  they  did  effectually.*"     What  truth  there 
is  in  this  assertion,  will  be  seen  by  what  fol- 
lows.    Their  sentiments  concerning  govern* 
ment  were,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  writer, 
of  the  most  pernicious  kind ;  since,,  according 
to  him,  they  wanted  to  overturn  the  mon- 
archy, and   to  establish  a  democracy  in  its 
place;  his   words  are,  **  with  regard  to  the 
state,  they  abhoned  monarchy,  and  approved 
only  a  republican  government**     I  will  not 
pretend  to  deny,  that  there  were  among  the 
Independents    several   persons  that  were  no 
friends  to  a  kingly  government:  persons  of 
this  kind  were  to  be  found  among  the  Presby- 
terians, Anabaptists,  and  all  the  other  reli- 
Ifious  sects  and  communities  that  flourished  in 
England  during  this  tumultuous  period ;  but 
I  want  to  see  it  proved,  in  an  evident  and 
satisfiwtory   manner,    that   these  republican 
principles  were   embraced    by  all  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  formed  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  that  sect     There  is,  at 
least,  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  their  pub- 
lic writings.     They  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
in  a  public  memorial  drawn  up  by  them  in 
the  year  1G47,  that,  as  magistracy  in  general 
is  the  ordinance  of  God,  "  they  do  not  disap^ 
prove  of  any  form  of  civil  government,  but  do 
freely  acknowledge,  that  a  kingly  government, 
bounded  by  just  and  wholesome  Uws,  is  both 
allowed  by  God,  and  also  a  good  accommoda- 
tion unto  men.**    I  omit  the  mention  of  se- 
veral  other  circumstances,   which   unite  to 


prove,  that  the  Independents  were  far  from 
looking  with  abhorrence  on  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment 

Their  senUmenta  of  reli^on,  according  to 
Raptn*s  aoeonnt,  were  highly  absurd,  since  he 
represents  their  principles  as  entirely  oppo- 
site to  those  of  all  other  religious  communi- 
ties :  **  As  to  religion,**  says  he,  **  their  prin- 
ciples were  contrary  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.**     With  respect  to  this  accuaatioit, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  there  are 
extant  two  Confessions  of  Faith,  one  of  the 
English  Independents  in  Holland,  and  anotlier 
drawn  up  by  the  principal  members  of  that 
community  in  EngUnd.       The  former  was 
composed  by  John  Robinson,  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  and  was  published  at  Leyden,  in  4to, 
in  the  year  1619,  under  the  following  title : 
^  Apologia  pro  exiilibus  Anglis,  qui  Brown- 
ktie  Tulgd  appellantur;**   the  latter  appeared 
at  London,  for  the  first  time,  in  the   year 
1658,  and  was  thus  entitled :  **  A  Declaration 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  opened  and  practised 
in  the  Congregational  Churches  in  England, 
agreed  upon,   and  consented  unto,   by  their 
Elders  and  Messengers,  in  their  Meeting  at 
the  Savoy,  October  12,  1658.**     Hombeck 
gave,  in  the  year  1659,  a  Latin  tranalation  of 
this  declaration,  and  subjoined  it  to  his  Epia- 
tols  ad  Dorsum  de  Independentismo.       It 
appears  evidently  from  these  two  public  and 
liuthentic  piecea,  not  to  mention  other  writinga 
of  the  Independents,  that  they  diffiBred  from 
the  Presbyterians  or  Calvinists  in  no  single 
point  of  any  consequence,  except  ^at  of  ee- 
clesiastical  government     To  put  this  matter 
beyond  all  doubt,  we  have  only  to  attend  to 
the  following  passage  in  Robinson*s  Apology 
for  the  English  Exiles,  p.  7,  1 1,  where  that 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Independents  ex- 
presses his  own  private  sentiments,  and  thoae 
of  his  community,  in  the  plainest  manner : 
**^  Profitemur  coram  Deo  et  hominibus,  adeo 
nobis    convenire   cum   Ecdesiis  Reformatia 
Delgids  iff  re  religionis ;  nt  omnibus  et  lin- 
gulis  earundem   Ecclesiarum    fidei  articulis 
prottt  habentur  in  Harmonia  Confeasionnm 
fidei,  parati  simus  subseribere. — ESodesias  Re- 
formatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habemua,  cum 
iisdem  in  sacris  Dei  commumonem  profitemor, 
et,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  colimua.**     It  ap- 
pears evident  from  this  declaration,  that,  in- 
stead of  diflbring  totally  from  all  other  Chri»- 
tian  societies,  it  may  rather  be  said  of  the 
Independents,  that  they  wwe  perfectly  agreed 
with  by  fiur  the  greatest  part  of  the  reformed 
churdies.      To   show,   aa  he  imagines  by  a 
striking  example,  the  abaardity  of  their  reli- 
gion and  worship,  onr  eminent  historian  tella 
us,  that  they  not  only  reject  all  kind  of  ec- 
clesiastical government,  but,  moreover,  sUow 
all  their  memben  promiscuously,  and  without 
exception,  to  perform  in  public  the  pastoral 
functions,  i.e.  to  preach,  pray,  and  expound 
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ought  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws,  without  depending  on  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  bishops,  or  being  subject  to  the  authority  of  synods,  presbyteries, 

the  Scriptures ;  his  words  are^  **  They  were 
not  only  averse  to  epiKOfMcy  and  the  ecclesi- 
astiral  hierarchy**  (this  charge  is  true,  but  it 
may  equally  be  brought  ^pitnst  the  Presby- 
terians, Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  all  the 
various  sects  of  nonconformists),  ^  but  they 
would  not  so  much  as  endure  ordinaiy  minis- 
ters in  the  church.  They  maintained  that 
every  man  might  pray  in  public,  exhort  his 
brethreu,  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  accord- 
ing to  the  talents  God  has  endowed  him  with. 
— So  with  them  every  one  preached,  prayed, 
admonished,  interpreted  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  any  other  call  than  what  he  himself 
drew  from  his  zeal  and  supposed  gifts,  and 
without  any  other  authority  than  the  approba- 
tion of  his  auditors.**  This  whole  charge  is 
evidently  ialse  and  groundToss.  The  Inde- 
pendents have,  and  alwuys  have  had,  fixed  and 
regular  ministers  approved  of  by  their  people : 
nor  do  they  allow  to  teach  in  public  every 
person  who  thinks  himself  qualified  for  that 
important  office.  The  celebrated  historian 
baa  here  confounded  the  Independents  with 
the  Brownists,  who,  as  is  well  known,  per- 
mitted all  to  pray  and  preach  in  public  with- 
out distinction.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon 
the  other  mistakes  he  has  fallen  into  on  this 
subject ;  bat  only  observe,  that  if  so  eminent 
a  writer,  and  one  so  well  acquainted  widi  the 
English  nation,  has  pronounced  such  an  un- 
just sentence  against  Uiis  sect,  we  may  the  more 
easily  excuse  an  infmor  set  of  authors,  who 
have  loaded  them  with  groundless  accusations. 
It  will,  however,  be  alleged,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  religions  sentiments  and 
discipline  of  the  Independents,  innumerable 
testimonies  concur  in  proving,  that  they  were 
chaigeable  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and 
many  will  consider  this  single  circumstance  as 
a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  impiety  and 
depravity  of  the  whole  sect.  I  am  well  aware, 
indeed,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
respectable  English  writers  have  givm   the 


Independents  the  denomination  of  Regicides ; 
and  if,  by  the  term  Independents,  they  mesn 
those  licentious  republicans,  whose  dislike  of 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  carried 
them  to  the  most  pernicious  and  extravagant 
lengths,  1  giant  that  this  denomination  is  well 
applied.  But  if,  by  the  term  Independents, 
we  are  to  understand  a  religious  sect,  the 
ancestors  of  those  who  still  bear  the  same 
title  in  England,  it  appears  very  questionable 
to  me,  whether  the  unhappy  h,td  of  the  worthy 
prin<»  above  mentioned  ought  to  be  imputed 
entirely  to  that  set  of  men.  They  who  affirm 
that  the  Independents  were  the  only  authon 
of  the  death  of  king  Charles,  must  mean  one 
of  these  two  things,  either  that  the  Regicides 
were  animated  and  set  on  by  tlie  seditious 
doctrines  of  that  sect,  and  the  violent  sug- 
gestions of  its  members,  or  that  all  who  were 
concerned  in  this  atrocious  deed  were  them- 
selves Independents,  zealously  attached  to  the 
religious  community  now  under  consideration. 
Now  it  may  be  proved  with  the  clearest  evi* 
dence  that  neilher  of  these  was  the  case. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
io  &r  as  they  are  known  to  me,  that  seems  in 
the  least  adapted  to  excite  men  to  such  a  hor- 
rid deed;  nor  does  it  appear  froln  the  hiatory 
of  those  times,  that  the  Independents  were  a 
whit  move  exa^Mrated  against  Charles,  than 
were  the  Presbyterians.  And  as  to  the  lat- 
ter supposition,  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that 
all  those  who  were  concerned  in  bringing  this 
unfortunate  prince  to  the  scaffold  were  Inde- 
pendents ;  since  we  learn  from  the  best  En- 
glish writers,  and  from  the  public  declarations 
of  Charles  II.,  that  this  violent  faction  was 
composed  of  persons  of  difllerent  sects.  That 
there  were  Independents  among  them  may  be 
easily  conceived.  AAer  all,  this  matter  will 
be  best  unravelled  by  the  English  writers,  who 
know  host  in  what  sense  the  term  Independ- 
ents is  used,  when  it  is  applied  to  those  who 
brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block.* 


*  9^"  Dr.  Mosheim*s  defence  of  the  In- 
dependents is  certainly  specious ;  but  he  has 
not  sufficiently  distingui^ed  the  times;  and 
he  has,  perhaps,  in  defending  them,  strained 
too  far  that  equitable  principle,  that  we  must 
not  impute  to  a  sect  any  principles  that  are 
not  contained  in  or  dedudble  from  their  reli- 
gious system.  This  maxim  does  not  entirely 
answer  here  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. The  religious  system  of  a  sect  may  be 
in  itself  pacific  and  innocent,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  certain  incidental  circumstances,  or 
certain  associations  of  ideas,  may  render  that 
sect  more  turbulent  and  restless  than  others, 
or  at  least  involve  it  in  political  Actions  and 
broils.  Such  perhaps  was  the  case  of  the  In- 
dependents at  COTtain  periods  of  time,  and 
more  especially  at  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration.   When  we  consider  their  rdigious 


form  of  government,  we  shall  see  evidently, 
thst  a  principle  of  analogy  (which  infloencea 
the  sentiments  and  imi^ inations  of  men  much 
more  than  is  generally  supposed)  must  natu* 
rally  have  led  the  greatest  part  of  them  to 
republican  notions  of  civil  government;  and  it 
is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  from  a  republi- 
can government,  they  roust  have  expected 
much  more  protection  and  fiivour  than  from  a 
kingly  one.  When  these  two  things  are  con- 
sidered, together  with  their  situation  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  government  was 
unhinged,  when  all  things  were  in  confusion, 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  suspended  upon 
the  issue  of  the  national  troubles,  and  when 
the  eager  spirit  of  party,  nourished  by  hope, 
made  each  faction  expect  that  the  chaos  would 
end  in  some  settled  system,  favourable  to 
its  respective  views,  sentiments,  and  paanons; 
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or  any  ecclesiastical  assembly  composed  of  tlie  deputies  from  different 
churches.^     It  is  in  this  their  notion  of  ecclesiastical  government,  that  the 

He  looked  with  an  equal  eye  of  Bovpidon  aod 
fear  upon  the  Presbyterian  Bynods  and  the 
Epiicopal  TiBitationB;  every  thing  that  looked 
like  an  eztenaive  authority,  whether  it  waa  of 
a  civil  or  religiouB  nature,  excited  uneasy  ap- 
prehensions in  the  breast  of  the  tyrant;  but 
in  the  limited  and  simple  form  of  ecclesMs- 
tical  discipline  that  was  adopted  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, he  saw  nothing  diat  was  adapted  to 
alarm  his  fears.  This  circumstance  was  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  Independents  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  who  would  be  naturally  dis- 
posed to  extend  their  abhorrence  of  Cromwell 
to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  lavour 
and  protection. 

^  The  Independents  were  undoubtedly  so 
called  from  their  maintaining  that  all  Christian 
congregations  were  so  many  Independent  reli- 
gious societies,  that  had  a  right  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  without  being  subject  to 
any  further  or  foreign  jurisdiction.  Robinson, 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  makes  express  use  of 
this  term  in  explaining  his  doctrine  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  government:  *^  Coetum  quemlibet 
particulsrem  (says  he,  in  his  Apologia,  cap.  ▼. 
p.  22)  esse  totom,  integram,  et  pcrfectam 
ecclesiam  ex  suis  partibus  constantem,  imme- 
diate et  independenter  (quoad  alias  ecdesias) 
sub  ipso  Christo.**  It  may  possibly  have  been 
from  this  very  passage  that'  the  tide  of  Inde- 
pendents was  originally  derived.  The  disciples 
of  Robinson  did  not  reject  it ;  nor  indeed  is 
there  any  thing  shocking  in  the  title,  when  it 
is  understood  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  It 
was  certainly  utterly  unknown  in  England 
before  the  year  1640 ;  at  least  it  is  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons  and 
constitutions  that  were  drawn  up  during  that 
year,  in  the  synods,  or  visitations  held  by  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  other 
prelates,  in  which  canons  all  tlie  various 
sects  that  then  subsisted  in  England  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  See  Wilkins*  Concilia 
Magnn  Britanniae  et  Hibemiae,  vol.  iv.  cap.  v. 
p.  548,where  are  the  "c<)nstitutions  and  canons 
ecclesiastical  treated  upon  by  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  and  dergy  in  their  several  synods.*^ — 
An.  MDCXL.  It  is  true  that,  not  long  after 
this  period,  and  more  particularly  from  the 
year  1642,  we  find  this  denomination  very 
frequen|ly  in  the  English  annals.  The  English 
Independents  were  so  far  from  being  displeased 
with  it,  that  they  assumed  it  publidy  in  a 
piece  th^  published  in  their  own  defence  at 
London,  in  the  year  1644,  under  the  follow* 


On  inquiring  with  particular  attention  into 
the  causes  of  that  odium  that  has  been  cast 
upon  the  Independents,  and  of  the  heavy  ac- 
cusations and  severe  invectives  with  which 
they  have  been  loaded,  I  was  more  peculiarly 
struck  with  the  three  following  considerations, 
which  will  perhaps  furnish  a  satisfrctory  ac- 
count of  this  matter.     In  the  first  place,  the 
denomination  of  Indqiendents  is  ambiguous, 
and  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  distinct  order 
of  men.     For,  not  to  enumerate  the  other 
notions  that  have  been  annexed  to  this  term, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  is  used  some- 
times by  the  English  writers  to  denote  those 
who  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  purely  de- 
mocratical  or  popular  government,  in  which 
the  body  of  the  people  is  clothed  with  the 
supreme  dominion.     Such  a  faction  there  was 
in  England,  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
persons  of  an  enUiusiastical  character  and  com- 
plexion ;  and  to  it,  no  doubt,  we  are  to  ascribe 
those  scenes  of  sedition  and  misery,  whose 
effects  are  still  lamented  with  justice.     The 
violence  and  folly  that  dishonoured  the  |ffo- 
cecdings  of  this  tumultuous  faction  have  been, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  too  rashly  imputed  to 
the  religious  Independents  now   under  con- 
sideration, who,  with  all  their  defects,  were  a 
much  better  set  of  men  than  the  persons  now 
mentioned.     It  may  be  observed  further,  ae- 
condly,  that  almost   all   the  religious  sects 
which  divided  the  English  nation  in  the  rdgn 
of  Charles  I.,  and  more  especially  under  the 
administration  of  Cromwell,  assumed  the  de- 
nomination of  Independents,  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  reproaches  of  the  public, 
and  to  share  a  part  of  that  popular  esteem  that 
the  true  and  genuine  Independents  had  ac- 
quired, on  account  of  the  rqpilarity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  manners.    This 
is  confirmed,  among  other  testimonies,  by  the 
following  passage  of  a  letter  from  Toland  to 
Le  Clerc:  "  Au  commencement  tons  les  sec* 
taires  se  disoient  Ind(;pendans,  parce  que  ces 
demiers  ^toient  fort  honoris  du  peuple  ,k 
cause  de  leur  pi^t6.^    See  Le  Clerc*s  Biblioth. 
Univers.  et  Histor.'  tom.  xxiii.  p.  ii.  p.  506. 
As  this  title  was  of  a  very  extensive  significsr 
tion,  and  of  great  latitude,  it  might  thus  easily 
happen,  tha^  all  the  enormiiies  of  the  various 
sects  who  Weltered  themselves  under  it,  and 
several  of  whom  were  of  but  short  dura- 
tion, might  unluckily  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  true  Independents.     But  it  must  be  par* 
ticttlarly  remarked,  in  the  third  place,  that 
the  usuTpcr  Cromwell  preferred  the  Indepen- 
dents before  all  other  religious  commumties. 


this  will  engage  us  to  think,  that  the  Inde- 
pendents at  that  time  may  have  been  much 
more  tumultuous  and  republican  than  the  sect 
that  bears  that  denomination  in  our  times. 
The  reader  that  would  form  just  ideas  of  the 
matter  of  fret,  must  examine  the  relatioBS  given 


by  the  writers  of  both  parties.  See  particu- 
larly Clarendon's  History  of  his  own  life ; 
NeaTs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  p.  547, 
&C.;  Hume*s  History  of  E^land,  vol.  v. 
Edit,  in  Quarto;  Burnet's  History  of  hii 
Own  Times,  voL  i.  p.  46,  47.  . 
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difference  between  them  and  the  presbyterians  principally  consists;  for 
their  religious  doctrines^  except  in  some  points  of  very  little  moment,  are 
almost  entirely  the  same  with  those  that  are  adopted  by  the  church  of 
Geneva.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  John  Robinson,  a  man  who  had 
much  of  the  solemn  piety  of  the  times,  and  was  minister  of  a  congregation 
of  Brownists  that  had  settled  at  Ley  den.  This  well-meaning  man,  per- 
ceiving the  defects  that  reigned  in  the  discipline  of  Brown,  and  in  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  his  followers,  employed  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  correcting 
them,  and  modelling  anew  the  society  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  less 
odious  to  his  adversaries,  and  less  liable  to  the  just  censure  of  those  true 
Christians  who  looked  upon  charity  as  the  end  of  the  commandment.  The 
Independents,  accordingly,  were  much  more  commendable  than  the  Brownists 
in  two  respects.  They  surpassed  them  both  in  the  moderation  of  their 
sentiments,  and  the  order  of  their  discipline.  They  did  not,  like  Brown, 
pour  forth  bitter  and  uncharitable  invectives  against  the  churches  that  were 
governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from  theirs,  nor  pronounce  them,  on 
that  account,  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name.  On  the  contrary,  though 
they  considered  their  own  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  of  divine 
institution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by  the  authority  of  the  apostles, 
nay,  by  the  apostles  themselves,  yet  they  had  candour  and  charity  enough 
to  acknowledge,  that  true  religion  and  solid  piety  might  flourish  in  those 
communities  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  synods  and  presbyteries.  They  were  also  much  more  attentive 
than  the  Brownists  in  keeping  on  foot  a  regular  ministry  in  their  com- 
munities ;  for  while  the  latter  allowed  promiscuously  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  men  to  teach  in  public,  and  to  perform  the  other  pastoral  functions,  the 
Independents  had,  and  still  have,  a  certain  number  of  ministers,  chosen 
respectively  by  the  congregations  where  they  are  fixed ;  nor  is  any  person 
among  them  permitted  to  speak  in  public,  before  he  has  submitted  to  a 
proper  examination  of  his  capacity  and  talents,  and  been  approved  of  by  the 
heads  of  the  congregation.  This  community,  which  was  originally  formed 
in  Holland,  in  the  year  1610,  made  at  first  but  a  very  small  progress  in 
England  ;<^  it  worked  its  way  slowly,  and  in  a  clandestine  manner ;  and  its 
members  concealed  their  principles  from  public  view,  to  avoid  the  penal 
laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  Nonconformists.  But  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  when,  amidst  the  shocks  of  civil  and  religious  discord,  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  and  the  cause  of  episcopacy  began  to  decline,  and 
more  particularly  about  the  year  1640,  the  Independents  grew  more  coura- 
geous, and  came  forth,  with  an  air  of  resolution  and  confidence,  to  public 
view.  After  this  period,  their  affairs  took  a  prosperous  turn ;  and,  in  a 
little  time,  they  became  so  considerable,  both  by  their  numbers,  and  by  the 
reputation  they  acquired,  that  they  vied  in  point  of  pre-eminence  and  credit, 
not  only  with  the  bishops,  but  also  with  the  Presbyterians,  though  at  this 
time  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  power.  This  rapid  progress  of  the  Inde- 
pendents was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  among  which  justice 
obliges  us  to  reckon  the  learning  of  their  teachers,  and  the  regularity  and 


ing  title :  Apologetical  Narration  of  the  Inde- 
pendents.  But  when,  in  process  of  time,  a 
great  yariety  of  sects,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  sheltered  themselves  under  the  cover 
of  this  extensive  denomination,  and  eveA  sedi- 
tious subjects,  that  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  death  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  government,  employed  it  as  a  mask 
to  hide  their  deformity,  then  the  true  and 


genuine  Independents  renounced  this  title, 
and  substituted  another  less  odious  in  its 
place,  calling  themselves  Congregational  Bre- 
thren, and  their  reKgious  assemblies  Congre- 
gational Churches. 

^  In  the  year  1616,  Mr.  Jacob,  who  had 
adopted  the  religious  sentiments  of  Robinson, 
set  up  the  first  Independent  or  Congregational 
jChurch  in  England. 
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sanctity  of  their  manners.**  During  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  whose 
peculiar  protection  and  patronage  they  enjoyed  on  more  than  one  account, 
their  credit  arose  to  the  greatest  height,  and  their  influence  and  reputation 
were  universal ;  but  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  their  cause  declined, 
and  they  fell  back  gradually  into  their  primitive  obscurity.  The  sect, 
indeed,  still  subsisted ;  but  in  such  a  state  of  dejection  and  weakness,  as 
engaged  them  in  the  year  1691,  under  the  reign  of  King  William,  to  enter 
into  an  association  with  the  Presbyterians  residing  in  and  about  London, 
under  certain  heads  of  agreement,  that  tended  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
respective  institutions.* 

The  state  of  the  XXII.  While  Oliver  Cromwell  held  the  reins  of  govem- 
Engian/ under  Hicut  in  Great  Britain,  all  sects,  even  those  that  dishonoured 
Cromwell.  true  religion  in  the  most  shocking  manner  by  their  fanati- 


*  Ncal*8  Hiatorjr  of  the  Paritant,  ▼ol.  ii.  p. 
107,  293 ;  ▼ol.  iii.  p.  Ul,  145, 276, 303, 437. 
549.  See  also  a  German  work,  entitled, 
Englische  Reformation*  Htstorie,  by  Anthony 
William  Bohm,  p.  794. 

*  From  this  time  they  were  called  United 
BiethreD.  The  headi  of  agreement  that 
formed  and  cemented  this  union  are  to  be 
found  io  the  lecond  Tolume  of  Whiaton's 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Wridnga,  and  they 
consist  in  nine  articles.  The  first  relates  to 
"  Churches  and  Church  Members,**  in  which 
the  United  Ministers,  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents, declare,  among  other  things: 
**  That  each  particular  church  had  a  right  to 
chooee  its  own  officers;  and  being  furnished 
with  such  as  are  duly  qualified  and  ordained 
according  to  the  Gospel  rule,  hath  authority 
from  Christ  for  exercising  goTemment,  and 
enjoying  all  the  ordinances  of  worship  within 
itself.  That  in  the  administration  of  church 
power,  it  belongs  to  the  pastors  and  other  el- 
ders of  every  particular  church  (if  si|ch  there 
be)  to  rule  and  govern ;  and  to  the  brother- 
hood to  consent,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Gospel.*'  In  this  both  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents depart  from  the  primitive  princi- 
ples of  their  respective  institutions.  Article  II. 
relates  to  **  the  ministry,**  which  they  grant  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Jesos  Christ,  "for 
the  gathering,  guiding,  edifying,  and  governing 
of  his  church  ;**  in  this  article  it  is  further 
observed,  "  that  ministers  ought  to  be  endued 
with  competent  learning,  sound  judgment,  and 
•olid  piety ;  that  none  are  to  be  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  such  as  are 
chosen  and  called  thereunto  by  a  particular 
church  ;**  that,  in  such  a  weighty  matter,  ^  it 
is  ordinarily  requisite  that  every  such  chorch 
consult  and  advise  with  the  pastors  of  neigh- 
bouring congregations ;  and  that,  after  such 
advice,  the  person  thus  consulted  about,  being 
chosen  by  the  brotherhood  of  that  particular 
church,  be  duly  ordained  and  set  apart  to  his 
office  over  them.**  Article  III.  relates  to 
**  Censures,**  and  prescribes,  first,  the  admo- 
nishing, and  if  this  prove  inefiectual,  the  ex- 
communication of  offending  and  scandalous 
members  to  be  performed  by  the  pastors, 
with  the  consent  of  the  brethren.  Article  lY. 
concerning  the  **  Communion  of  churches,** 


lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  there  it  no 
subordination  between  particular  churches; 
that  they  are  all  equal,  and  contequenilj  ii»-> 
dependent ;  that  the  pastors,  however,  of  these 
churrhes  "  ought  to  have  frequent  meetings 
together,  that,  by  mutual  advice,  support,  en- 
couragement, and  brotherly  intercourse,  thejr 
may  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  each 
other  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.**  In  Article  Y. 
which  relates  to  **  Deacons  and  Ruling  El- 
dor*,**  the  United  Brethren  acknowledge  that 
**  the  office  of  a  deacon  is  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  that  it  belongs  to  their  office  to 
receive,  lay  out,  and  dbtribute  the  stock  of 
the  church  to  its  proper  uses  ;**  and  as  there 
are  different  sentiments  about  the  office  oi 
Ruling  Elders,  who  labour  not  in  word  and 
doctrine,  they  agree  that  this  difference  makea  no 
breach  among  them.  In  Article  YI.  conoemiqg 
"  Occasional  Meetings  of  Ministers,**  &c.  the 
brethren  agree,  that  it  is  needful  in  weighty 
and  difficult  cases,  that  the  ministers  of  seve- 
ral churches  meet  together,  ^  in  order  to  be 
consulted  and  advised  with  about  sach  mat- 
ters; and  that  particular  churches  **  ought 
to  have  a  reverential  regard  to  their  judgment 
so  given,  and  not  to  dissent  therefrom  without 
apparent  grounds  from  the  word  ef  God.** — 
Article  YII.  which  relates  to  **  the  Demeanour 
of  the  Brethren  towards  the  civil  magistrate,** 
prescribes  obedience  to  and  prayers  for  God*s 
protection  and  blessing  upon  their  rulers.  In 
Article  YI II.,  which  relates  to  a  "  Confession 
of  Faith,*'  the  brethren  esteem  it  sufficient, 
that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  Word  of  God,  the  perfect  and  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  **  and  own  either 
the  doctrinal  part  of  the  articles  of  the  Chnrdi 
of  England,**  or  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  Catechisms  drawn  up  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, or  the  Confession  of  the  Congregational 
Brethren  (i,  e.  the  Independents),  to  he 
agreeable  to  the  said  nilo.  Article  IX.,  which 
concerns  the  **  duty  and  deportment  of  the 
Brethren  towards  those  that  are  not  in  com- 
munion with  them,**  inculcates  charity  and 
moderation.  It  appears  from  these  articles, 
that  the  Independents  were  led  by  a  kind  of 
necessity  to  adopt,  in  many  things,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  depart  thus 
far  from  the  original  principles  of  their  sect. 
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cism  and  ignorance,  enjoyed  a  f  till  and  unbounded  liberty  of  professing  pub- 
licly their  respective  doctrines.  The  Episcopalians  alone  were  excepted 
from  this  toleration,  and  received  the  most  severe  and  iniquitous  treatment. 
The  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  dignities  and  revenues,  and  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  oppression  in  a  particular  manner.  But  though  the  tolera- 
tion extended  to  all  other  sects  and  religious  communities,  yet  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  were  treated  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction 
and  favour.  Cromwell,  though  attached  to  no  one  particular  sect,  gave 
the  latter  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  good- will,  and  augmented  their  credit 
and  authority,  as  this  seemed  the  easiest  and  least  exasperating  method  of 
setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  aimed  at  a  very 
high  degree  of  ecclesiastical  power.'  It  was  during  this  period  of  religious 
anarchy,  that  the  Fifth-monarchy-men  arose,  a  set  of  wrong-headed  and 
turbulent  enthusiasts,  who  expected  Christ's  sudden  appearance  upon  earth 
to  establish  a  new  kingdom ;  and,  acting  in  consequence  of  this  illusion, 
aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  human  government,  and  were  for  turning  all 
things  into  the  most  deplorable  confusion.'  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
the  Quakers,  of  whom  we  propose  to  give  a  more  particular  account,^  and 
the  hot-headed  Anabaptists,*  propagated  without  restraint  their  visionary 
doctrines.  It  must  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  Deists,  headed  by  Sidney^ 
Neville,  Martin,  and  Harrington,  appeared  with  impunity,  and  promoted 
a  kind  of  religion,  which  consisted  in  a  few  plain  precepts,  drawn  from  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason.^ 

Th«  English  Anti'       XXIII.  Among  the  various  religious  &ctions  that  sprang 
nomiaiu.  up  in  England  during  this  period  of  confusion  and  anarchy, 

we  may  reckon  a  certain  sect  of  Presbyterians,  who  were  called  by  their 
adversaries  Antinomians,  or  enemies  of  the  law,  and  still  subsist  even  in  our 
times.  The  Antinomians  are  a  more  rigid  kind  of  Calvinists,  who  pervert 
Calvin's  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  to  the  worst  purposes,  by  drawing 
from  it  conclusions  highly  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  religion  and 
virtue.  Such  is  the  judgment  that  the  other  Presbyterian  communities 
form  of  this  perverse  and  extravagant  sect.^  Several  of  the  Antinomians 
(for  they  are  not  precisely  of  the  same  mind)  look  upon  it  as  unnecessary 
for  Christian  ministers  to  exhort  their  flock  to  a  virtuous  practice,  and  a 

'  (O*  A  little  after  Cromwell'i  elevation, 
it  wai  refoWed  by  the  parliament,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  concerning  public  wor* 
ship  and  church-goTemment,  that  the  Presby- 
terian goTemroeot  should  be  the  established 
govemuient  The  Independents  were  not,  as 
yet,  agreed  upon  any  standard  of  faith  and 
discipline ;  and  it  was  only  a  little  before 
Cromwoirs  death  that  they  held  a  synod,  by 
his  pcmission,  in  order  to  publish  to  the 
MTorld  a  uniform  account  of  their  doctrine  and 
principles. 

f  S(De  Bnmet*s  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
torn.  i.  p.  67. 

^  See  the  History  of  the  Quakers,  below. 

'  (>  We  are  not  to  imsgine,  by  the  term 
hot-headed  (furiosi),  that  the  Anab«iptiats  re- 
sembled the  furious  fanatics  of  that  name  that 
formerly  excited  such  dreadful  tumults  in 
Germany,  and  more  especially  at  Mnnster. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  the  English 
Anabaptists .  differed  from  their  Protestant 
brethren  abont  the  subject  and  mode  of  bap- 
tism alone;  confining  the  former  to  grown 
Christians,  and  the  latter  to  immersion  or 
dipping.     They  were  divided  into   Qencrals 


and  Particulars,  from  their  different  sentiments 
upon  the  Arminian  controversy.  The  latter, 
who  were  so  called  from  their  belief  of  the 
doctrines  of  Particular  Election,  Redemption, 
&c.,  were  strict  Calvinists,  who  separated  from 
the  Independent  congregation  at  Leyden,  in 
the  year  1638.  Their  confession  was  com- 
posed with  a  remarkable  spirit  of  modesty  and 
charity.  Their  preachers  were  generally  illi- 
terate, and  were  eager  in  making  proselytes 
of  all  tliat  would  submit  to  their  immersion, 
without  a  due  regard  to  their  religious  princi- 
ples, or  their  moral  characters.  The  writrrs 
of  these  times  represent  them  as  tinctured 
with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  fury  against  all 
that  opposed  them.  There  were,  nevertheless, 
among  them  some  learned  and  pions  persona^ 
who  disapproved  highly  of  all  violent  and  un- 
charitable proceedings. 

i  Neal*a  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv. 
p.  87. 

^  See  Toland*s  I^etters  to  Le  Clere,  in  the 
periodical  work  of  the  latter,  entitled,  Bib- 
lioth^ue  Univenelle  et  Historique,  tom.  zziii. 
p.  505;  as  also  Hombeck,  Sam  ma  Contro- 
versiarum,  p.  800,  812.  • 
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pious  ofcedience  to  the  divine  law,  "  since  they  whom  God  has  elected  to 
salvation,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  will,  by  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  divine  grace,  be  led  to  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  while 
those  who  are  doomed  by  a  divine  decree  to  eternal  punishments,  will  never 
be  engaged,  by  any  exhortations  or  admonitions,  how  affecting  soever  they 
may  be,  to  a  virtuous  course ;  nor  have  they  it  in  their  power  to  obey  the 
divine  law,  when  the  succours  of  divine  grace  are  withheld  from  them." 
From  these  principles  they  concluded  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
discharged  sufficiently  their  pastoral  functions,  when  they  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  proclaimed  the  blessings  of  the  new  cove- 
nant to  their  people.  Another,  and  a  stOl  more  hideous  form  of  Anti- 
nomianism,  is  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  opinions  of  other  doctors  of 
that  sect,^  who  maintain,"  That  as  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor 
forfeit  the  divine  favour,  so  it  follows,  that  the  wicked  actions  they  commit, 
and  the  violations  of  the  divine  law  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  are  not 
really  sinful,  nor  are  to  be  considered  as  instances  of  their  departing  from 
the  law  of  God ;  and  that  consequently  they  have  no  occasion  either  to 
confess  their  sins,  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentance.  Thus  adul- 
tery, for  example,  in  one  of  the  elect,  though  it  appear  sinful  in  the  sight 
of  men,  and  be  considered  universally  as  an  enormous  violation  of  the 
divine  law,  yet  it  is  not  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
essential  and  distinctive  characters  of  the  elect,  that  they  cannot  do  any 
thing  which  is  either  displeasing  to  God,  or  prohibited  by  the  law."" 

XXIV.  The  public  calamities  that  flowed  from  these 
vehement  and  uncharitable  disputes  about  religion,  affticted 
all  wise  and  good  men,  and  engaged  several,  who  were  not  less  eminent 
for  their  piety  than  for  their  moderation  and  wisdom,  to  seek  after  some 
method  of  uniting  such  of  the  contending  parties  as  were  capable  of  listen- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  charity  and  reason,  or  at  least  of  calming  their 
animosities,  and  persuading  them  to  mutual  forbearance.  These  pacific 
doctors  offered  themselves  as  mediators  between  the  more  violent  Episco- 
palians on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
on  the  other  ;  and  hoped  that  when  their  differences  were  accommodated, 
the  lesser  factions  would  fall  of  themselves.  The  contests  that  reigned 
between  the  former  turned  partly  on  the  forms  of  church  government  and 
public  worship,  and  partly  on  certain  religious  tenets,  more  especiaUy 
those  that  were  debated  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  To  lessen 
the  breach  that  kept  these  two  great  communities  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  the  arbitrators,  already  mentioned,  endeavoured  to  draw  them 
out  of  their  narrow  enclosures,  to  render  their  charity  more  extensive,  and 
vtriden  the  paths  of  salvation,  which  bigotry  and  party  rage  had  been 
labouring  to  render  inaccessible  to  many  good  Christians.  This  noble  and 
truly  evangelical  method  of  proceeding  procured  to  its  authors  the  denomi- 
nation of  Latitudinarians.*^     Their  views,  indeed,  were  generous  and  exten- 


Latitudinftrians. 


^  ty-  This  second  Antioomiui  bypoihesis 
hoB  certainly  a  ttill  more  odioni  aspect  than  the 
first ;  and  it  is  tlierefore  surprising  tbat  our 
author  should  use,  in  the  original,  those 
terms  :  Hi  tantum  statuunt,  Electas,  &c. 

"*  There  is  an  account  of  the  other  tenets  of 
the  Antinomians,  and  of  the  modem  disputes 
that  were  occasioned  by  the  publication  of 
the  Posthumous  Woriu  of  Crisp,  a  flaming  doc- 
tor of  that  eztraTBgant  and  pernicious  sect, 
given  by  Pierre  Fnuifois  le  Courayer,  in  his 
Ezamen  des  Ddrats  Th^logiques,t.  ii.  p.  198. 


Baxter  and  Tillotson  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  zed  agsinst  the  Antinomians;  and 
they  were  also  completely  refuted  by  Dr. 
Williams,  in  his  &mous  book,  entitled,  Gospel 
Troth  SUtod  and  Vindicated,  Qro,  9^'  I  hav« 
been  informed,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  hie- 
tory  was  published,  that  the  book  entitled,  Ex^ 
amen  des  D^&uts  Th^logiques,  which  our 
author  supposes  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Courayer,  is  the  production  of  another  pen. 

"  See  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Timm, 
▼ol.  i.  book  ii.  ^  188. 
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sive.  They  were  zealously  attached  to  the  fonns  of  ecclesiastical  govem- 
inent  and  worship  that  were  established  in  the  church  of  England,  and  they 
recommended  Episcopacy  with  all  the  strength  and  power  of  dieir  eloquence ; 
but  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  look  upon  it  as  of  divine  institution,  or  as 
absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
church  ;  and  hence  Uiey  maintained,  that  those  who  followed  other  forms 
of  government  and  worship,  were  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  excluded 
from  their  communion,  or  to  forfeit  the  title  of  brethren.  As  to  the  doc- 
trinal part  of  religion,  they  took  the  system  of  the  £Eimous  Episcopius  for 
their  model ;  and,  like  him,  reduced  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, t.  e,  those  doctrines,  the  belief  of  which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  to 
a  few  points.  By  this  manner  of  proceeding  they  showed,  that  neither 
the  Episcopalians,  who,  generally  speaking,  embraced  the  sentiments 
of  the  Arminians,  nor  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  who  as  gene- 
rally adopted  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  had  any  reason  to  oppose  each  other 
with  such  animosity  and  bitterness,  since  the  subjects  of  their  debates  were 
matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,  with  respect  to  salvation,  and  might  be 
variously  explained  and  understood,  without  any  prejudice  to  their  eternal 
interests.  The  chief  leaders  of  these  Latitudinarians  were  Hales  and 
Chillingworth,  whose  names  are  still  pronounced  in  England  with  that 
veneration  that  is  due  to  distinguished  wisdom  and  rational  piety."  The 
respectable  names  of  More,  Cudworth,  Grale,  Whichcote,  and  Tillotson, 
add  a  high  degree  of  lustre  to  this  eminent  list.  The  undertaking  of  these 
great  men  was  indeed  bold  and  perilous ;  and  it  drew  upon  them  much  op- 
position, and  many  bitter  reproaches.  They  received,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
their  charitable  zeal,  the  odious  appellations  of  Atheists,  Deists,  and  Soci- 
nians,  both  from  the  Roman  Chatholics  and  the  more  rigid  of  the  contending 
Protestant  parties ;  but  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  they  were 
raised  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church,  and  were  deservedly  held  in  imi- 
versal  esteem.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  even  at  this  present  time,  the 
church  of  England  is  chiefly  governed  by  latitudinarians  of  this  kind, 
though  there  be  among  both  bishops  and  clergy,  from  time  to  time,  eccle- 
siastics who  breathe  the  narrow  and  despotic  spirit  of  Laud,  and  who,  in 
the  language  of  faction,  are  called  High-Churchmen,  or  Church-Tories.^ 
Theftoteofthe  XXY.     No  sooner  was  Charles  II.  re-established  on  the 

church  of  throne  of  his  ancestors,  than  the  ancient  forms  of  ecclesi- 

chuiM  iL^nd    astical  government  and  public  worship  were  restored  with 
his  Bucceison.    Jum^  and  the  bishops  reinstated    in    their  dignities  and 
honours.      The  nonconformists  hoped,  that  they  should  be  allowed   to 


**  The  life  of  the  ingenious  and  worthy  Mr. 
Hales  was  composed  in  English  hy  M.  Des 
Maizcauz,  and  published  in  8to  at  London 
in  the  year  1719;  it  was  considerably  ang- 
xnented  in  the  Latin  translation  of  it,  which  I 
prefixed  to  the  acconnt  of  the  synod  of  Dort, 
drawn  from  the  letters  of  that  great  man,  and 
published  at  Hamburgh,  1724.  A  Life  of  Mr. 
Hales,  written  in  French,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  first  Yolnme  of  the  French  translation  of 
ChillingwortVs  Religion  of  Protestants,  &c. 
The  life  of  Chillingworth  also  was  drawn  up 
by  Des  Maizeaux  in  English ;  and  a  French 
translation  of  it  appeared  in  the  year  1730,  at 
the  head  of  the  excellent  book  now  mentioned, 
which  was  translated  into  that  language,  and 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  three  vols.  8vo, 


in  the  year  1730.  Those  who  are  desirous 
of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  doe- 
trines,  goTemment,  laws,  and  present  state  of 
the  church  of  England,  will  do  well  to  read 
the  history  of  these  two  men ;  and  more  espe- 
cially to  peruse  Chillingworth's  admirable  book 
already  mentioned,  I  mean,  The  Religion  of 
Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  SalTation. 

I*  See  Rapines  Dissertation  on  the  Whigs 
and  Tories.  (fc>  See  an  admirable  defence 
of  the  Latitudinarian  divines,  in  a  book  en- 
titled, The  Principles  and  Practices  of  certain 
moderate  Dirines  of  the  Church  of  England 
(greatly  misunderstood)  truly  represented  and 
defended,  London,  1670,  in  8to.  This  book 
was  written  by  Dr.  Fowler,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Gloucester.     N. 
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share  some  part  of  the  honours  and  revenues  of  the  church ;  but  their  expec- 
tations were  totally  disappointed,  and  the  face  of  affairs  changed  very  suddenly 
with  respect  to  them.  For  Charles  subjected  to  the  government  of  bishops 
the  churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ihe  former  of  which  was  peculiarly 
attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  polity  of  Geneva :  and  in  the 
year  1662,  a  public  law  was  enacted,  by  which  all  who  revised  to  observe 
the  rites,  and  subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  were 
entirely  excluded  from  its  communion. 4  From  this  period  until  the  reign  of 
King  William  III.  the  Nonconformists  were  in  a  precarious  and  changing 
situation,  sometimes  involved  in  calamity  and  trouble,  at  others  enjoying 
some  intervals  of  tranquillity  and  certain  gleams  of  hope,  according  to  the 
varying  spirit  of  the  court  and  ministry,  but  never  entirely  free  frt)m  per- 
plexities and  fears.'  But,  in  the  year  1689,  their  affairs  took  a  favousable 
turn,  when  a  bill  for  the  toleration  of  all  Protestant  dissenters  from  the 
church  of  England,  except  the  Socinians,  passed  in  parliament  almost 
without  opposition,  and  delivered  them  from  the  penal  laws  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  other  acts  passed  under 
the  house  of  Stuart.*  Nor  did  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  England  enjoy 
alone  the  benefits  of  this  act ;  for  it  extended  also  to  the  Scottish  church, 
which  was  permitted  thereby  to  follow  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  Geneva, 
and  was  delivered  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  and  from  the  forms  of 
worship  that  were  annexed  to  episcopacy.  It  is  from  this  period  that  the 
Nonconformists  date  the  liberty  and  tranquillity  they  have  long  been  blessed 
with,  and  still  enjoy ;  but  it  is  also  observable,  that  it  is  to  the  transactions 
that  were  carried  on  during  this  period,  in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  that 
we  must  chiefly  impute  the  multitude  of  religious  sects  and  factions  that 
start  up  from  time  to  time  in  that  free  and  happy  island,  and  involve  its 
inhabitants  in  the  perplexities  of  religious  division  and  controversy.* 
The  High  Church  XXY I.  In  the  reigu  of  King  William,  and  in  the  year 
andtheNon-  1689,  the  divisions  among  the  friends  of  episcopacy  ran 
jnron.  high,  and  terminated  in  that  famous  schism  in  the  church 

of  England,  which  has  never  hitherto  been  entirely  healed.  Sancroft, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  seven  of  the  other  bishops,**  all  of  whom 
were  eminently  distinguished  both  by  their  learning  and  their  virtue, 


<i  93'  Thii  was  the  frmous  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, in  consequeneo  of  which  the  ^lidlty 
of  Preabjterian  ordination  was  renounced ; 
the  ministrations  of  the  foreign  churches  dis- ' 
owoed;  the  terms  of  conformity  rendered 
more  difficult,  and  raised  higher  than  before 
the  dvil  wars ;  and  by  which,  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  the  times  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Cromwell,  who  lx>th  reserred  for 
the  subsistence  of  each  ejected  clergyman  a 
fifth  part  of  his  benefice)  no  proTtsion  was 
made  for  those  who  should  be  deprived  of 
their  livings.  See  Wilkins*s  Concilia  Magns 
BritannisB  et  Uibemiie,  t.  iv.  p.  573  ;  Bumet*B 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol,  ii.  p.  190,  &c. ; 
Neal's  History  of  thePnritons,  t.  iv.  p.  358. 

'  See  the  whole  fourth  volume  of  Neal*s 
History  of  the  Puritans. 

■  This  was  called  the  Toleration  Act,  and 
it  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Appendix, 
subjoined  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Neal*s  His- 
tory of  the  FuriUns.    K^  It  is  entitled.  An 


Act  for  exempting  their  Majesties*  Protestant 
Subjects  dissenting  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Penalties  of  certain. laws.  In 
this  bill  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  are 
omitted,  and  consequently  still  remain  in 
force.  The  Socinians  are  also  excepted ;  but 
provision  is  made  for  Quakers,  upon  their 
making  a  solemn  declaration,  instead  of  taking 
the  oaths  to  the  government.  This  act  ex- 
cuses Protestant  dissenters  from  the  penalties 
of  the  laws  theiein  mentioned,  provided  they 
take  the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  sub> 
scribe  the  Doctrinal  Articles  of  the  church  of 
England. 

*  Bumet*s  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol. 
u.  p.  23. 

*  O  The  other  Non-juring  bishops  were, 
Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  Dr.  Turner, 
of  Ely;  Dr.  Kenn,  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Dr. 
Frampton,  of  Gloucester;  Dr.  Thomas,  of 
Worcester;  Dr.  Lake,  of  Chichester :  and  Dr. 
White,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 
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looked  upon  it  as  unlawful  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king, 
from  a  mistaken  notion  that  James  II.,  though  hanished  from  his  domi- 
nions, remained,  nevertheless,  their  rightful  sovereign.  As  these  scruples 
were  deeply  rooted,  and  no  arguments  nor  exhortations  could  engage  these 
prelates  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  William  III.  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  they  were  deprived  of  their  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  their  sees 
were  filled  by  other  men  of  eminent  merit. »  The  deposed  bishops  and 
clergy  formed  a  new  episcopal  church,  which  differed,  in  certain  points  of 
doctrine,  and  certain  circumstances  of  pubUc  worship,  from  the  established 
church  of  England.  This  new  religious  community  were  denominated 
Non-jurors,  on  account  of  their  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
were  also  called  the  High-church,  on  account  of  the  high  notions  they 
entertained  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  church,  and  the  extent  they 
gave  to  its  prerogatives  and  jurisdiction.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
disapproved  of  this  schism,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  charity 
and  moderation  towards  Dissenters,  and  were  less  ardent  in  extending  the 
limits  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  were  denominated  Low-churchmen."  The 
bishops  who  were  deprived  of  their  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  those  who 
embarked  in  their  cause,  maintained  openly,  that  the  church  was  indepen- 
dent on  the  jurisdiction  of  king  and  parliament,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
God  alone,  and  empowered  to  govern  itself  by  its  own  laws ;  that,  of  con- 
sequence, the  sentence  pronounced  against  these  prelates  by  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  was  destitute  both  of  justice  and  validity ;  and  that 
it  was  only  by  the  decree  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  that  a  bishop  could  be 
deposed.  This  high  notion  of  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  ihe  church 
was  maintained  and  propagated,  with  peculiar  zeal,  by  the  famous  Henry 
Dodwell,  who  led  the  way  in  this  important  cause,  and  who,  by  his  example 
and  abilities,  formed  a  considerable  number  of  champions  for  its  defence ; 
hence  arose  a  very  nice  and  intricate  controversy,  concerning  the  nature, 
privileges,  and  authority  of  the  church,  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.^ 


'W-Theie  wore,  Tillotaon,  Moore,  P*. 
Iricli,  Kidder,  Fowler,  and  Cumberland,  names 
diat  will  be  eTer.prononnoed  with  Teneration 
bj  loch  aa  an  capable  of  esteeming  solid,  weU- 
MDployed  learning  and  genuine  piety,  and  that 
will  always  shine  among  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  ehttith  of  England. 

*  The  denomination  of  High-chmneh  is 
given  certainly  with  great  propriety  to  the 
Non-juron^  who  have  very  proud  notions  of 
church  power;  but  it  is  commonly  used  in  a 
more  extensive  signification,  and  is  applied  to 
all  those  who,  though  hr  from  being  Non- 
jurors, or  otherwise  disaffected  to  the  present 
happy  establishment,  yet  form  pompous  and 
ambitious  conceptions  of  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  chureh,  and  would  raise  it 
to  an  absolute  independence  on  all  human 
power.  Many  such  are  to  be  found  even 
among  those  who  go  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  the  Low-church  party. 

*  6^  Dodwell  himself  was  deprived  of 
his  professorship  of  history,  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary;  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
augmented  the  zeal  with  which  he  interested 
himself  in  the  defence  of  the  biihops,  who 

VOL.  II. 


were  suspended  for  the  same  reason.  It 
on  this  occasion  that  he  published  his  "  Cau- 
tionary Discourse  of  Schism,  with  a  particular 
regard  to  the  Case  of  the  Bishops  who  were 
suspended  for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oath.** 
This  book  was  fully  refuted  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Hody,  in  the  year  1691,  in  a  work  en- 
titled, "•  The  Unreasonableness  of  a  Separation 
from  the  new  Bishops;  or,  a  Treatise  out  of 
Ecclesisstieal  History,  showing,  that  although 
a  bishop  was  unjustly  deprived,  neither  he  nor 
the  chureh  ever  made  a  separation  if  the  suc- 
cessor was  not  a  heretic;**  translated  out  of sn 
ancient  Greek  manuscript,  viz.  among  the 
Broccian  MSS.,  in  the  public  library  at  Ox- 
ford. The  learned  author  translated  this  work 
afterwards  into  Latin,  and  prefixed  to  it  some 
pieces  out  of  ecdesiastical  antiquity,  relative 
to  the  same  subject.  Dodwell  published  in 
1692  an  answer  to  it,  which  he  called, ''  A 
Vindication  of  the  Deprived  Bishops,**  &c.  To 
irMeh  Dr.  Hody  replied,  in  a  treatise  en- 
titled, **  The  Csse  of  the  Sees  vacant  by  an 
nnjust  or  uncsnonical  Deprivation  stated,  in 
reply  to  the  Vindication,**  &c.  The  contro- 
versy did  not  end  here;  and  it  was  the  bald- 
est thing  in  the  worid  to  reduce  Mr.  Dodwell 
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High  charcii  prin-      XXVII.  The  Non-jurors,    or    High-churcliinen,    who 
cipie*.  boast  with  peculiar  ostentation  of  their  orthodoxy,   and 

treat  the  Low-church  as  unsound  and  schismadcal,  differ  in  several  things 
from  the  members  of  the  episcopal  church,  in  its  present  establishment ; 
but  they  are  more  particularly  distinguished  by  the  following  principles : 
1.  "  That  it  is  never  lawful  for  the  people,  under  any  provocation  or  pre- 
text whatever,  to  resist  the  sovereign."     This  is  called  in  England  passive 
obedience,  and  is  a  doctrine  warmly  opposed  by  many,  who  think  it  both 
lawful  and  necessary,  in  certain  circumstances,  and  in  cases  of  an  urgent 
and  momentous  nature,  to  resist  the  prince  for  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
They  maintain  further,  2.  "  That  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne 
is  of  divine  institution,  and  therefore  can  never  be  interrupted,  suspended, 
or  annulled,  on  any  pretext.     3.  That  the  church  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction, not  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  of  God  alone,  particularly  in  mat- 
ters of  a  religious  nature.     4.  That,  consequently,  Sancroft,  and  the  other 
bishops,  deposed  by  king  William  III.  remained,  notwithstanding  their 
deposition,  tnlie  bishops  to  the  day  of  their  death :  and  that  those  who 
were  substituted  in  their  places  were  the  unjust  possessors  of  other  men's 
property.     5.  That  these  unjust  possessors  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  were 
rebels  against  the  state,  as  well  as  schismatics  in  the  church :  and  that 
all,  therefore,  who  held  comlnunion  with  them,   were   also    chargeable 
with  rebellion  and  schism.     6.  That  this  schism,  which  rends  the  church 
in  pieces,  is  a  most  heinous  sin,  whose  punishment  must  Ml  heavy  upon 
all  those  who  do  not  return  sincerely  to  the  true  church,  from  which 
they  have  departed."' 

Theoiwricai  n-  XXVIII.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  change  the  scene, 
tMts  amoDg  the  and  to  consider  a  little  the  state  of  the  reformed  church  in 
^^***-  Holland.     The  Dutch  Calvinists  thought  themselves  happy 

after  the  defeat  of  the  Arminians,  and  were  flattering  themselves  with  the 
agreeable  prospect  of  enjoying  long,  in  tranquillity  and  repose,  the  fixdts 
of  their  victory,  when  new  scenes  of  tumult  arose  from  another  quarter. 
Scarcely  had  they  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  absolute  predestination, 
when,  by  an  ill  hap,  they  became  the  prey  of  intestine  disputes,  and  were 
divided  among  themselves  in  such  a  deplorable  manner,  that  during  the 
whole  of  this  century,  the  United  Provinces  were  a  scene  of  contention, 
animosity,  and  strife.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  all  the  subjects  of 
these  religious  quarrels ;  nor  indeed  would  this  be  an  easy  task.  We  shall 
therefore  pass  over  in  silence  the  debates  of  certain  divines,  who  dispute^ 
about  some  particular,  though  not  very  momentous,  points  of  doctrine  and 
discipline ;  such  as  those  of  the  famous  Voet  aiid  the  learned  Des  Marets ; 
as  also  the  disputes  of  Salmasius,  Boxhom,  Voet,  and  others,  concerning 
usury,  ornaments  in  dress,  stage-plays,  and  other  minute  points  of  morality , 
and  the  contests  of  ApoUonius,  Trigland,  and  Videlius,  concerning  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion  and  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  produced  such  a  flaming  division  between  Frederic  Spanheim  and 

to  tilence.  Aocordingl  j  he  came  forth  a  third 
time  with  his  stiff  and  rigid  polemics,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1695,  his  Defence  of  the  Yindica^ 
tion  of  the  Depijyed  Bishops.  The  piefiioe 
which  he  designed  to  prefix  to  this  work  was 
at  first  snpioessed,  but  appeared  afterwards 
under  the  following  title :  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  concerning  the  inde> 
pendency  of  the  clei^  on  the  lay-power,  as 
to  those  rights  of  theirs  which  are  purely  spi- 
ritual, reconciled  with  our  oath  of  supremacy 


and  the  lay>de]niTatioa  of  the  popish 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.**  Serersl 
other  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  tab- 
ject  of  this  controversy. 

'  See  Whiston*s  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings,  Tol.  i.  p.  SO ;  Htcke*s  Memoin  of 
the  Life  of  John  Kettlewell,  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1718;  Noavcau  Diction.  Histor.  et 
Critiq.,  at  the  article  Collier ;  Pb.  Masson, 
Histor.  Critique  de  la  Repub.  des  Lettre% 
torn.  ziii.  p.  298. 
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John  Vaiider  Wayen.  These  and  other  debates  of  like  nature  and  import- 
ance rather  discover  the  sentiments  of  certain  learned  men,  concerning 
some  particular  points  of  religion  and  morality,  than  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
true  internal  state  of  the  Belgic  church.  The  knowledge  of  this  must  be 
derived  from  those  controversies  alone,  in  which  the  whole  church,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  part  of  its  doctors,  have  been  directly  concerned. 
The  Carterian  and       XXIX.  Such  were  the  controversies  occasioned  in  Hol- 

coeceiaii  oontro-  land  by  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  theological 
^  novelties  of  Cocceius.     Hence  arose  tiie  two  powerM  and 

numerous  factions,  distinguished  by  the  denominations  of  Cocceians  and 
Voetians,  which  still  subsist,  though  their  debates  are  now  less  violent, 
and  their  champions  somewhat  more  moderate,  than  they  were  in  former 
times.  The  Cocceian  theology  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  have,  indeed, 
no  common  features,  nor  any  thing  in  their  respective  tenets  and  princi- 
ples, that  was  in  the  least  adapted  to  form  a  connexion  between  them ; 
and,  of  consequence,  the  debates  they  excited,  and  the  factions  they  pro- 
duced,  had  no  natural  relation  to,  or  dependence  on,  each  other.  It  never- 
theless so  happened,  that  the  respective  votaries  of  these  very  different 
sciences  formed  themselves  into  one  sect ;  so  far  at  least,  that  those  who 
chose  Cocceius  for  their,  guide  in  theology,  took  Des  Cartes  for  their 
master  in  philosophy.*  This  will  appear  less  surprising  when  we  consider, 
that  the  very  same  persons  who  opposed  the  progress  of  Cartesianism  in 
Holland  were  the  warm  adversaries  of  the  Cocceian  theology;  for  this 
opposition,  equally  levelled  at  these  two  great  men  and  their  respective 
systems,  laid  the  Cartesians  and  Cocceians  under  a  kind  of  necessity  of 
uniting  their  force,  in  order  to  defend  their  cause  in  a  more  effectual  manner 
against  tiie  formidable  attacks  of  their  numerous  adversaries.  The  Voetians 
were  so  called,  from  Gisbert  Voet,  a  learned  and  eminent  professor  of  divi- 
nity in  the  imiversity  of  Utrecht,  who  first  sounded  the  alarm  of  this 
theologico-philosophical  war,  and  led  on  with  zeal  the  polemic  legions 
against  those  who  followed  the  standard  of  Des  Cartes  and  Cocceius. 
Thecaiteaianoon.       XXX.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  at  its  first  appearance, 

ttoveaj.  attracted  the  attention  and  esteem  of  many,  and  seemed 

more  conformable  to  truth  and  nature,  as  well  as  more  elegant  and  pleasing 
in  its  aspect,  than  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  Peripatetic  wisdom.  It  was 
considered  in  this  light  in  Holland ;  it,  however,  met  there  with  a  formidable 
adversary,  in  the  year  1639,  in  the  famous  Voet,  who  taught  theology  at 
Utrecht  with  the  greatest  reputation,  and  gave  plain  intimations  of  his 
looking  upon  Cartesianism  as  a  system  of  impiety.  Voet  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  application  and  immense  learning ;  he  had  made  an  extraordinary 
progress  in  all  the  various  branches  of  erudition  and  philology ;  but  he  was 
not  endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  that  philosophical  spirit,  that  judges 
with  acuteness  and  precision  of  natural  science  and  abstract  truths.  While 
Des  Cartes  resided  at  Utrecht,  Voet  found  fault  with  many  things  in  his 
philosophy ;  but  what  induced  him  to  cast  upon  it  the  aspersion  of 
impiety,  was  its  being  introduced  by  the  following  principles :  '*  That  the 
person  who  aspires  after  the  character  of  a  true  philosopher  must  begin  by 
doubting  of  all  things,  even  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  that 
the  nature  or  essence  of  spirit,  and  even  of  God  himself,  consists  in  thought; 
that  space  has  no  real  existence,  is  no  more  than  the  creature  of  fancy,  and 
that»  consequently,  matter  is  without  bounds.*' 

Des  Cartes  defended  his  principles  with  his  usual  acuteness  against  the 

'  See  Frid.  S|«Dheniii  Epbtok  de  noriaMmis  in  Belgio  dinidiia,  torn.  ii.  0pp.  p.  973. 
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professor  of  Utrecht :  his  disciples  and  followers  thought  themselves  obliged^ 
on  this  occasion,  to  assist  their  master ;  and  thus  war  was  formally  declared. 
On  the  other  hand,  Voet  was  not  only  seconded  by  those  Belgic  divines 
that  were  the  most  eminent  at  this  time  for  the  extent  of  their  learning 
and  the  soundness  of  their  theology,  such  as  Rivet,  Des  Marets,  and  Mas* 
tricht,  but  also  was  followed  and  applauded  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Dutch  clergy.*  While  the  flame  of  controversy  burned  with  sufficient 
ardour,  it  was  considerably  augmented  by  the  proceedings  of  certain 
doctors,  who  applied  the  principles  and  tenets  of  Des  Cartes  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  theological  truth.  Hence,  in  the  year  1656,  an  alarm  was  raised 
in  the  Dutch  churches  and  schools  of  learning,  and  a  resolution  was  taken 
in  several  of  their  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  commonly  called  classes,  to 
make  head  against  Cartesianism,  and  not  to  permit  that  imperious  philo- 
sophy to  make  such  encroachments  upon  the  domain  of  theology.  The 
States  of  Holland  not  only  approved  of  this  resolution,  but  also  gave  it 
new  force  and  efficacy  by  a  public  edict,  issued  out  the  very  same  year, 
by  which  both  the  professors  of  philosophy  and  theology  were  forbidden 
either  to  explain  the  writings  of  Des  Cartes  to  the  youth  under  their  care, 
or  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  the  principles  of  philosophy. 
It  was  fiirther  resolved,  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  held  at  Delft  the 
year  following,  that  no  candidate  for  holy  orders  should  be  received  into 
the  ministry  before  he  made  a  solemn  declaration,  that  he  would  neither 
promote  the  Cartesiui  philosophy,  nor  disfigure  the  divine  simplicity  of 
religion,  by  loading  it  with  foreign  ornaments.  Laws  of  a  like  tenor  were 
afterwards  passed  in  the  United  Provinces  and  in  other  countries.^  But 
as  there  is  in  human  nature  a  strange  propensity  to  struggle  against  autho- 
rity, and  to  pursue,  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  ardour,  things  that  are  for- 
bidden, so  it  happened,  that  all  these  edicts  proved  insufficient  to  stop  the 
progress  of  Cartesianism,  which  at  length  obtained  a  solid  and  permanent 
footing  in  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  was  applied,  both  in  the  acade- 
mies and  pulpits,  and  sometimes  indeed  very  preposterously,  to  explain 
the  truths  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  United 
Provinces  were  divided  into  the  two  great  factions  already  mentioned ; 
and  that  the  whole  remainder  of  this  century  was  spent  amidst  their 
contentions  and  debates. 

Themitimente of  XXXI.  John  Cocccius,  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  pro- 
oerningthe  Hoij  fessor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  might  cer- 
Scriptures.  .  tainly  have  passed  for  a  great  man,  had  his  vast  erudition^ 
his  exuberant  fancy,  his  ardent  piety,  and  his  uncommon  application  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  been  under  the  direction  of  a  sound  and  solid  judg- 
ment. This  singular  man  introduced  into  theology  a  multitude  of  new 
tenets  and  strange  notions,  which  had  never  before  entered  into  the  brain 
of  any  other  mortal,  or  at  least  had> never  been  heard  of  before  his  time  : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  his  manner  of  explaining 
the  Holy  Scriptures  was  totally  different  firom  that  of  Calvin  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Departing  entirely  from  the  admirable  simplicity  that  reigns  in  the 
commentaries  of  ^t  great  man,  Cocceius  represented  the  whole  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  mirror,  that  held  forth  an  accurate  view  of  the 
transactions  and  events  that  were  to  happen  in  the  church  under  the  dis- 

*  See  Bullet*8  Vie  de   M.   Des  Cartel,  dissidiii,  torn.  H.    0pp.  p.  959. — The  render 

torn,  it  chap.  ▼.  p.  33 ;  Daniel,  Voyage  da  may  also  coniult  the  bittoriaos  of  this  cen- 

Monde  de  Des  Cartes,  tom.  i.  de  tes  QBuvrea,  tury,  such  as  Arnold,  Weisman,  Jager,  Caroli, 

P*  84.  and  also  Walehius,  Hiitor.  ControTers.  Gcr- 

^  Frid.  Spanbeim,  De  noTiisimis  in  Belgio  manic,  tom.  Ui 
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pensation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  the  miracles,  actions,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  of  his  apostles,  during  the  course  of  their  ministry,  were  types 
and  images  of  future  events.  He  afiirmed,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  ancient  prophecies  foretold  Christ's  ministry  and  mediation,  and  the 
rise,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church,  not  only  under  the  figure  of 
persons  and  transactions,  but  in  a  literal  manner,  and  by  the  very  sense  of 
the  words  used  in  these  predictions.  And  he  completed  the  extravagance 
of  this  chimerical  system  by  turning,  with  wonderful  art  and  dexterity,  into 
holy  riddles  and  typical  predictions,  even  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  that  seemed  designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  the  Deity,  or  to  convey  some  religious  truth,  or  to  inculcate  some 
rule  of  practice.  In  order  to  give  an  air  of  solidity  and  plausibility  to  these 
odd  notions,  he  first  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation, 
*'  That  the  words  and  ph^^es  of  Scripture  are  to  be  understood  in  every 
sense  of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  signify, 
in  effect,  every  thing  that  they  can  possibly  signify ;  a  rule  this,  which, 
when  followed  by  a  man  who  had  more  imagination  than  judgment,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  very  extraordinary  comments*  on  the  sacred  writings. 
After  having  laid  down  this  singular  rule  of  interpretation,  he  divided  the 
whole  history  of  the  church  into  seven  periods,  conformable  to  the  seven 
trumpets  and  seals  mentioned  in  the  Revelation. 

Concerning  the  XXXII.  One  of  the  great  designs  formed  by  Cocceius, 

doctrinal  parts  was  that  of  separating  theology  from  philosophy,  and  of 
of  theology.  confining  the  Christian  doctors,  in  their  explications  of  the 
former,  to  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hence  it  was, 
that,  finding  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  gospel  dispensation 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  covenant  made  between  God  and  man,  he 
looked  upon  the  use  of  this  image  as  admirably  adapted  to  exhibit  a  com- 
plete and  well-connected  system  of  religious  truth.  But  while  he  was 
labouring  this  point,  and  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  circumstances 
and  characters  of  human  contracts  to  the  dispensations  of  divme  wisdom, 
which  they  represent  in  such  an  inaccurate  and  imperfect  manner,  he  fell 
imprudently  into  some  erroneous  notions.  Such  was  his  opinion  concern* 
ing  the  covenant  made  between  God  and  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  ministry 
and  the  mediation  of  Moses,  *'  which  he  affirmed  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  new  covenant  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ."  In 
consequence  of  this  general  principle,  he  maintained,  ''  That  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  promulgated  by  Moses,  not  as  a  rule  of  obedience, 
but  as  a  representation  of  the  covenant  of  grace — that  when  the  Jews  had 
provoked  the  Deity,  by  their  various  transgressions,  particularly  by  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the  severe  and  servile  yoke  of  the  ceremonial 
law  was  added  to  the  decalogue,  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  them  by 
the  Supreme  Being  in  his  righteous  displeasure — that  this  yoke,  which 
was  painful  in  itself,  became  doubly  so  on  account  of  its  typical  signifi- 
cation ;  ;since  it  admonished  the  Israelites,  from  day  to  day,  of  the  im- 
perfection and  uncertainty  of  their  state,  filled  them  with  anxiety,  and  was 
a  standing  and  perpetual  proof  that  they  had  merited  the  displeasure  of 
God,  and  could  not  expect,  before  the  coining  of  the  Messiah,  the  entire 
remission  of  their  transgressions  and  iniquities — that,  indeed,  good  men, 
even  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were  immediately  after  death  made 
partakers  of  everlasting  happiness  and  glory ;  but  that  they  were,  never- 
theless, during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  far  removed  from  that  firm 
hope  and  assurance  of  salvation,  which  rejoices  the  faithful  under  the  dis- 
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pensation  of  the  gospel — and  that  their  anxiety  flowed  naturally  from  this 
consideration,  that  their  sins,  though  they  remained  unpunished,  were  not 
pardoned,  because  Christ  had  not,  as  yet,  offered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Father  to  make  an  entire  atonement  for  them."  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal lines  that  distinguish  the  Cocceian  from  other  systems  of  theology ; 
it  is  attended,  indeed,  with  other  peculiarities ;  but  we  shall  pass  them  over 
in  silence,  as  of  little  moment,  and  unworthy  of  notice.  These  notions 
were  wannly  opposed  by  the  same  persons  that  declared  war  against  the 
Cartesian  philosophy ;  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  for  many  years  with 
various  success.  But,  in  the  issue,  the  doctrines  of  Cocceius,  like  those  of 
Des  Cartes,  stood  their  ground  ;  and  neither  the  dexterity  nor  vehemence 
of  his  adversaries  could  exclude  his  disciples  from  the  public  seminaries  of 
learning,  or  hinder  them  from  propagating,  with  surprising  success  and 
rapidity,  the  tenets  of  their  master  in  Germany  and  Switzerland." 

— .  „ XXXIII.  The  other  controversies  that  divided  the  Bel- 

^^.'^r;';^  glc  church  during  this  century,  aU  arose  from  the  immo. 
tertheusro?  derate  propensity  that  certain  doctors  discovered  towards 
reason  in  leU-  an  alliance  between  the  Cartesian  philosophy  and  their 
theologicid  system.  This  will  appear,  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  from  the  debates  excited  by  Roell  and  Becker,  which  surpassed  all 
the  others,  both  by  the  importance  of  their  subjects,  and  by  the  noise  they 
made  in  the  world.  About  the  year  1686,  certain  Cartesian  doctors  of 
divinity,  headed  by  the  ingenious  Herman  Alexander  Roell,  professor  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Franeker,  seemed  to  attribute  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  a  more  extensive  authority  in  religious  matters  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  possessed  of.  The  controversy  occasioned  by  this  innovation 
was  reducible  to  the  two  following  questions :  1.  *'  Whether  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  be  demonstrated  by  reason 
alone,  or  whether  an  inward  testimony  of  the, Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  be  necessary  in  order  to  the  firm  belief  of  this  fundamental  point? 
2.  Whether  the  sacred  writings  propose  to  us,  as  an  object  of  £edth,  any 
thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  ?"  These  questions 
were  answered,  the  former  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  latter  in  the  negative, 
not  only  by  Roell,  but  also  by  Yander  Wayen,  Wasselius,  Duker  Ruardus 
ab  Andiala,  and  other  doctors,  who  were  opposed  in  this  by  Ulric  Nuber, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  Gerard  de  Vries,  and  others  of  inferior  note.*  The 
flame  excited  by  this  controversy  spread  itself  far  and  wide  through  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  its  progress  was  increasing  from  day  to  day,  when 
the  states  of  Friesland  prudently  interposed  to  restore  the  peace  of  the 
church,  by  imposing  silence  on  the  contending  parties.  Those  whose 
curiosity  may  engage  them  to  examine  with  attention  and  accuracy  the 
points  debated  in  this  controversy,  will  find,  that  a  very  considerable  part 
of  it  was  merely  a  dispute  about  words ;  and  that  the  real  difference  of  sen- 
timent that  there  was  between  these  learned  disputants  might  have  been 
easily  accommodated,  by  proper  explications  on  both  sides. 
BenUmentiof  XXXIV.  Not  long    after  this    controversy  had    been 

Roell  conoern*  hufihed,  Roell  alarmed  the  orthodoxy  of  his,  colleagues,  and 
tionoftheson  more  particularly  of  the  learned  Vitringa,  by  some  other 
of  God.  ji^^  tenets,  that  rendered  the  soundness  of  his  religious 

principles  extremely  doubtful,  not  only  in  their  opinion,  but  also  in  the 


c  See  Baillet*B  Vie  de  M.  des  CutM,  torn.       uanismns  et  Cooeeianismui  deicripti  et  n- 
ii.  p.  33;  Daniel,  Vojage  du  Mondo  de  Des       fiitati.     Lips.  1678,  in  4to. 
Cartes;  Vsl.  AlberU  AiirXow  Kavwa^ Carte-        *  SeeLeCleit,Bib.Uiiivori.etHiit tTLp.S68. 
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judgment  of  many  Dutch  divines  ;•  for  he  maintained,  "  That  the  account 
we  have  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  in  the  sacred  writings  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  a  literal  sense,  or  as  a  real  generation  of  a  natural  kind ;"  he 
also  affirmed,  "  That  the  afflictions  and  death  of  the  righteous  are  as  truly 
the  penal  effects  of  original  sin,  as  the  afflictions  and  death  of  the  wicked 
and  impenitent ;"  and  he  entertained  notions  concerning  the  divine  de- 
crees, oziginal  sin,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  other  points  of  less  moment, 
which  differed  in  reality,  or  by  the  manner  of  expressing  them  seemed  to 
differ  greatly,  from  the  doctrines  received  and  established  in  the  Dutch 
church/  The  magistrates  of  Friesland  used  all  the  precautions  that  pru- 
dence could  suggest,  to  prevent  these  controversies  from  being  propagated 
in  their  province ;  and  enacted  several  laws  for  this  purpose,  all  tending 
towards  peace  and  silence.  This  conduct,  however,  was  not  imitated  by 
the  other  provinces,  where  Roell  and  his  disciples  were  condemned,  both 
in  private  and  in  public,  as  heretics  and  corrupters  of  divine  truth.*  Nor 
did  the  death  of  this  eminent  man  extinguish  the  animosity  and  resentment 
of  his  adversaries ;  for  his  disciples  are  still  treated  widi  severity ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  solemn  protestations  they  have  given  of  the  soundness 
and  purity  of  their  religious  sentiments,  labour  under  the  imputation  of 
many  concealed  errors. 

^  *S*bT  S*^  XXXV.  The  controversy  set  on  foot  by  the  ingenious 
p^Uar  sentT-  Balthazar  Becker,  minister  at  Amsterdam,  must  not  be 
menu  of  Becker,  omitted  here.  This  learned  ecclesiastic  took  occasion,  from 
the  Cartesian  definition  of  spirit,  of  the  truth  and  precision  of  which  he 
was  intimately  persuaded,  to  deny  boldly  all  the  accounts  we  have  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  seduction,  influences,  and  operations  of  the  devil  and 
his  infernal  emissaries ;  as  also  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  ghosts,  spectres,  sorcerers,  and  magicians.  The  long  and 
laboured  work  he  published,  in  the  year  1691,  upon  this  interesting  subject, 
is  still  extant.  In  this  singular  production,  which  bears  the  title  of  The 
World  Bewitched,  he  modifies  and  perverts,  with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  but 
also  with  equal  temerity  and  presumption^  the  accounts  given  by  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  power  of  Satan  and  wicked  angels,  and  of  persons  possessed 
by  evil  spirits ;  he  affirms,  moreover,  that  the  unhappy  and  malignant  being. 


*  For  an  acoount  of  Roell,  tee  the  Biblio- 
theca  Bfemena.  Tfaeologico>Philolog.  torn.  ii. 
p.  Ti.  p.  707;  Casp.  Burmanni  Tnjectum 
Emditum,  p.  306. 

'  Thoee  who  are  deairont  of  the  most  accu- 
rate account  of  the  errorsof  Roell,  will  find  them 
enumerated  in  a  public  piece  composed  bj  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Lejden,  in  order  to 
confirm  tbeientence  of  condemnation  that  had 
been  pronounced  against  them  by  the  Dutch 
•ynods;  this  piece  is  entitled.  Judicium  E&> 
desiasticum  quo  opinionet  quKdam  CL  H.  A. 
Roellii  Synodice  damnatae  sunt,  landatum  a 
ProfciioribuB  TheologisD  in  Academia  Lugduno- 
BatoTia,''  Lugd.  Batar.  1713,  in  4to. 

'  S9*  Thk  affirmation  is  lomewhat  ex- 
aggerated, at  least  wo  must  not  conclude  from 
it,  that  Roell  was  either  deposed  or  persecuted ; 
for  he  exercised  the  functions  of  his  professor- 
ship for  several  years  after  this  at  Franeker, 
and  was  afterwards  called  to  ihe  chair  of  divi- 
nity at  Utrecht,  and  that  upon  the  meet 
bonouahlo   tad  advaotageoos  terms.    Tho 


states  of  Friesland  published  an  edict,  enjoin- 
ing silence,  and  forbidding  aU  professors,  paa- 
tors,  &e.  in  their  province,  to  teach  the  parti- 
cular opinions  of  Roell;  and  this  pacific  divine 
sacrificed  the  propagation  of  his  opinions  to  the 
love  of  peace  and  concord.  His  notion  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  did  not  essentially  differ 
from  the  doctrine  generally  received  upon  that 
mysterious  and  unintelligible  subject ;  and  his 
dMign  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  to  prevent 
Christiana  firom  humanizing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  this 
waa  woundii^  his  brethren,  the  rigorous  sys- 
.tematic  divines,  in  a  tender  point ;  for  if  An- 
thropomorphism, or  the  custom  of  attributing 
to  the  Deity  the  kind  of  procedure  in  acting 
and  judging  that  is  usual  among  men  (who 
resemble  him  only  as  imperfection  resembles 
perfection),  were  banished  firom  theology,  or- 
thodoxy would  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  most 
precious  phrases,  and  our  confession  of  faith 
and  systems  of  doctrine  would  be  reduced 
within  much  nairowcr  bounds. 
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who  is  called  in  Scripture  Satan,  or  the  Devil,  is  chained  down  with  his 
infernal  ministers  in  hell ;  so  that  he  can  never  come  forth  from  this  eternal 
prison  to  terrify  mortals,  or  to  seduce  the  righteous  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 
According  to  the  Cartesian  definition  above  mentioned,  the  essence  of 
spirit  consists  in  thought,  and  from  this  definition,  Becker  drew  his  doc- 
trine ;  since  none  of  that  influence,  or  of  those  operations  that  are  attributed 
to  evil  spirits,  can  be  effected  by  mere  thinking.**  Rather,  therefore,  than 
call  into  question  the  accuracy  or  authority  of  Des  Cartes,  Becker  thought 
proper  to  force  the  narrations  and  doctrines  of  Scripture  into  a  conformity 
with  the  principles  and  definitions  of  this  philosopher.  These  errors, 
nevertheless,  excited  great  tumults  and  divisions,  not  only  in  all  the  United 
Provinces,  but  also  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  several  doctors  of 
the  Lutheran  church  were  alarmed  at  its  progress,  and  arose  to  oppose  it.* 
Their  inventor  and  promoter,  though  reftited  victoriously  by  a  multitude 
of  adversaries,  and  publicly  deposed  from  his  pastoral  charge,  died  in  the 
year  1718,  in  the  fiill  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  these  opinions,  that  had 
drawn  upon  him  so  much  opposition,  and  professed,  with  his  last  breath, 
his  sincere  adherence  to  every  thing  he  had  written  on  that  subject.  Nor 
can  it  be  said,  that  this  his  doctrine  died  with  him ;  since  it  is  abundantly 
known,  that  it  has  still  many  votaries  and  patrons,  who  either  held  it  in 
secret,  or  profess  it  publicly. 

Dutch  •ect»-the  XXXVI.  The  curious  reader  can  be  no  stranger  to  the 
ver«chori«t«  and  multitude  of  sccts,  some  Christian,  some  half- Christian, 
UattemiAU.  gome  totally  delirious,  that  have  started  up,  at  different 
times,  both  in  England  and  Holland.  It  is  diflScult  indeed  for  those  who 
live  in  other  countries,  to  give  accurate  accounts  of  these  separatists,  as 
the  books  that  contain  their  doctrines  and  views  are  seldom  dispersed  in 
foreign  nations.  We  have,  however,  been  lately  fevoured  with  some  rela- 
tions, that  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Dutch  sects,  called  Verschorists  and 
Hattemists,  than  we  had  before  entertained ;  and  it  will  not  therefore  be 
improper  to  give  here  some  account  of  these  remarkable  communities. 
The  former  derives  its  denomination  from  Jacob  Verschoor,  a  native  of 
Flushing,  who,  in  the  year  1680,  out  of  a  perverse  and  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Cocceius  and  Spinoza,  produced  a  new  form  of 
religion  equally  remarkable  for  its  extravagance  and  impiety.  His  dis- 
ciples and  followers  were  called  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  zeal  and 
assiduity  with  which  they  all,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 


L 


^  (^>  Our  historian  relates  here  somewhat 
obscurely  the  reasoning  which  Becker  founded 
upon  the  Cartesian  definition  of  mind  or  spirit 
The  tenor  and  amount  of  his  argument  if  as 
follows :  **  The  essence  of  mind  is  thought, 
and  the  essence  of  matter  is  extcnnon. — Now, 
since  there  is  no  sort  of  conformity  or  con- 
nexion between  a  thought  and  extension,  mind 
cannot  act  upon  matter,  unless  theto  two  sub- 
stances be  united,  as  soul  and  body  are  in 
man: — therefore  no  separate  spirits,  either 
good  or  eril,  can  act  upon  mankind.  Such 
acting  is  miraculous,  and  miracles  can  be  per- 
formed by  God  alone.  It  follows  of  conse- 
quence that  the  Scripturo>aocounts  of  the  ac- 
tions and  operations  nf  good  and  evil  spirits 
must  be  understood  in  an  allegorical  sense.** 
This  is  Becker*s  aif^ment;  and  it  does,  in 
truth,  little  honour  to  his  acutenees  and  sa- 
gacity.    By   proving    too  much,   it  proves 


nothing  at  all ;  for  if  the  want  of  a  connexion 
or  conformity  between  thought  and  exten^on 
renders  mind  incapable  of  acting  upon  matter, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  their  union  should  iv- 
move  this  incapacity,  since  the  want  of  con- 
formity and  connexion  remains,  notwith- 
standing this  union.  Besides,  according  to 
this  reasoning,  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  act 
upon  material  beings.  In  vain  does  Becker 
maintain  the  affirmative,  by  having  recourso 
to  a  miracle;  for  this  would  imply,  that  the 
whole  course  of  nature  was  a  series  of  mira- 
cles, that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  no  miracles 
at  all. 

'  See  Lilienthalii  Selects  Historise  Llterar. 
p.  i.  observat  iL  p.  1 7 ;  Misodlan.  Lipsiens. 
torn.  i.  p.  361,  364,  where  there  is  an  expU> 
cation  of  a  satirical  medal,  struck  to  expose 
the  sontimeDts  of  Becker.  See  also  Nouveaa 
Diction.  Hist  et  Critique,  torn.  L  p.  193. 
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The  Hattemists  were  8o  called  from  Pontian  Van  Hattem,  a  minister 
in  the  province  of  Zealand,  who  was  also  addicted  to  the  sentiments  of 
Spinoza,  and  was  on  that  account  degraded  from  his  pastoral  office.  The 
Verschorists  and  Hattemists  resemhle  each  other  in  their  religious  systems, 
though  there  must  also  he  some  points  in  which  they  differ ;  since  it  is 
well  known  that  Van  Hattem  could  never  persuade  die  former  to  unite 
their  sect  with  his,  and  thus  to  form  one  communion.  Neither  of  the 
two  has  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  Reformed  religion  ;  they  affect, 
on  the  contrary,  an  apparent  attachment  to  it ;  and  Hattem,  in  particular, 
published  a  treatise  upon  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg.  If  I  understand 
aright  the  imperfect  relations  that  have  been  given  of  the  sentiments  and 
principles  of  these  two  communities,  both  their  founders  began  by  pervert- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  church  concerning  absolute  decrees,  so 
as  to  deduce  from  it  the  impious  system  of  a  fatal  and  uncontrollable 
necessity.  Having  laid  down  this  principle  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
all  events,  they  went  a  step  further  into  the  domain  of  atheism,  and 
denied  "  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption 
of  human  nature."  From  hence  they  concluded,  '*  That  mankind  were 
under  no  sort  of  obligation  to  correct  their  manners,  to  improve  their 
minds,  or  to  endeavour  after  a  regular  obedience  to  the  divine  laws — that 
the  whole  of  religion  consisted,  not  in  acting,  but  in  suffering — and  that 
all  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are  reducible  to  this  single  one,  that  we 
bear  with  cheerfulness  and  patience  the  events  that  happen  to  us  through 
the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our  constant  and  only  study  to  maintain  a 
permanent  tranquilHty  of  mind." 

This,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  the  common  doctrine  of  the  two 
sects  under  consideration.  There  were,  however,  certain  opinions  or 
fancies  that  were  peculiar  to  Hattem  and  his  followers,  who  affirmed, 
'*  That  Christ  had  not  satisfied  the  divine  justice,  nor  made  an  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  men  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  but  had  only  signified  to 
us,  by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us  that  could  offend  the 
Deity."  Hattem  maintained,  *'  That  this  was  Christ's  manner  of  justify- 
ing his  servants,  and  presenting  them  blameless  before  the  tribunal  of 
God."  These  opinions  seem  perverse  and  pestilential  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  they  evidently  tend  to  extinguish  all  virtuous  sentiments, 
and  to  dissolve  all  moral  obligation.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
either  of  these  innovators  directly  recommended  immorality  and  vice,  or 
thought  that  men  might  safely  follow,  without  any  restraint,  the  impulse 
of  their  irregular  appetites  and  passions.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
following  maxim  is  placed  among  their  tenets,  that  God  does  not  punish 
men  for  their  sins,  but  by  their  sins  ;  and  this  maxim  seems  to  signify, 
that,  if  a  man  does  not  restrain  his  irregular  appetites,  he  must  suffer  the 
painful  fruits  of  his  licentiousness,  both  in  a  present  and  future  life,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  judicial  sentence  pronoimced  by  the  will  or  executed 
by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  but  according  to  some  fixed  law  or  consti- 
tution of  nature.^  The  two  sects  still  subsist,  though  they  bear  no  longer 
the  names  of  their  founders. 

The  diipntet  In  XXXVII.  The  churches  of  Switzerland,  so  early  as  the 

switeeriand  con-  year  1669,  were  alarmed  at  the  progress  which  the  opinions 

ConwnsaB^or       of  Amyraut,  De  La  Place,  and  Capell,  were  making  in 

form  of  concord,  different  countries  ;  and  they  were  apprehensive  that  the 

doctrine  they  had  received  from  Calvin,  and  which  had  been  so  solemnly 

J  800  Tkeod.  Bam  Dinert  in  Miueo  Bremenii  Theol  Philolog.  vol  il  p.  144;  Biblio- 
tli^quo  Belgiqoe,  torn.  U.  p.  203. 
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confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  might  be  altered  and  cormpted  by  these 
new  improvements  in  theolo^.  This  apprehension  was  so  much  die  less 
chimerical,  as  at  that  very  time  there  were  among  the  cleigy  of  Greneva 
certain  doctors  eminent  for  their  learning  and  eloquence,  who  not  only 
adopted  these  new  opinions,  but  were  also  desirous,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  and  remonstrances  of  their  colleagues,  of  propagating  them  among 
the  people.^  To  set  bounds  to  the  zeal  of  these  innovators,  and  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  new  doctrines,  the  learned  John  Henry  Heidegger,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Zurich,  was  employed,  in  the  year  1675,  by  an 
assembly  composed  of  the  most  eminent  Helvetic  divines,  to  draw  up  a 
form  of  doctrine  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the 
celebrated  French  writers  mentioned  above.  The  magistrates  were  en- 
gaged, without  much  difficulty,  to  give  this  production  the  stamp  of  their 
authority,  and  to  add  it  to  the  other  confessions  of  faith  received  in  the 
Helvetic  church  under  the  peculiar  denomination  of  the  Form  of  Concord. 
This  step,  which  seemed  to  be  taken  with  pacific  views,  proved  an  abun- 
dant source  of  division  and  discord.  Many  declared  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  subscribe  this  new  form ;  and  thus  unhappy  tumults  and 
contests  arose  in  several  places.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  canton  of 
Basil  and  the  republic  of  Geneva,  perceiving  the  inconveniences  that  pro- 
ceeded from  this  new  article  of  church-communion,  and  strongly  solicited 
in  the  year  1686  by  Frederick  William,  elector  of  Bradenburg,  to  ease 
the  burdened  consciences  of  their  cleigy,  abrogated  this  form.^  It  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  in  other  cantons  it  maintained  its  authority  for 
some  time  after  this  period  ;  but  in  our  time,  the  discords  it  has  excited  in 
many  places,  and  more  particularly  in  the  university  of  Lausanne,  have 
contributed  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  authority,  and  to  sink  it  into  utter 
oblivion." 


^  Seo  Leti  Istoria  QeDevriiia,  part  ir.  book 
y.  p.  448,  488,  497,  &c. 

'  ft>  It  must  not  be  imagine^,  from  this 
exprenion  of  our  historian,  that  this  Form, 
entitled  the  Consensus,  ipras  abrogated  at  Basil 
by  a  positive  edict  The  case  stood  thus: 
Mr.  Peter  Werenfcls,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  ecclesiastical  consistory  of  that  city,  paid 
such  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  elector,  as  to 
avoid  requiring  a  subscription  to  this  Form 
from  the  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and 
his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  imitated  by 
his  successors.  The  remonstrances  of  the 
elector  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
efibct  upon  those  that  governed  the  church  of 
GenoTa ;  for  the  Consensus,  or  Form  of  Agree- 
ment, maintained  its  credit  and  authority 
there  till  the  year  1706,  when,  without  being 


abrogated  by  any  positive  act,  it  fell  into  dis- 
use. In  several  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  it 
was  still  imposed  as  a  rule  of  fidth,  as  appeaia 
by  the  letters  addressed  by  George  I.  king  of 
England,  as  also  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1723,  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  order  to 
procure  the  abrogation  of  thb  Form,  or  Coik- 
sensus,  which  was  considered  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lntheran 
churches.  See  the  M^moires  pour  servir  ^ 
THistoire  des  Troubles  arrives  en  Suisse  k 
Toccauon  du  Concensus,  published  in  Svo  at 
Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1 726. 

"  See  Christ  Matth.  Pfoffii  Scbediaanw 
de  Formula  Consensus  Helvetica,  published 
in  4to  at  Tubingen,  in  the  year  1723;  M^ 
moires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  des  Troubles 
arrives  en  Suisse  2l  Toccasion  du  ConseBSvs. 
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SECTION  11. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    ARMINIAN    CHURCH. 

The  denomination  ^'  There  sprang  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed 
of  Anninians,  church,  during  this  century,  two  new  sects,  whose  birth 
^  *°**'  and  progress  were  for  a  long  time  painful  and  perplexing 

to  the  parent  that  bore  them.  These  sects  were  the  Arminians  and 
Quakers,  whose  origin  was  owing  to  very  different  principles,  since  the 
former  derived  its  existence  from  an  excessive  propensity  to  improve  the 
faculty  of  reason,  and  to  follow  its  dictates  and  discoveries ;  while  the 
latter  sprang  up,  like  a  rank  weed,  from  the  neglect  and  contempt  of 
human  reason.  The  Arminians  derive  their  name  and  their  origin  from 
James  Arminius,  or  Harmensen,  who  was  first  pastor  at  Amsterdam, 
afterwards  professor  of  divinity  at  llieyden,  and  who  attracted  the  esteem 
and  applause  of  his  very  enemies  by  his  acknowledged  candour,  penetra- 
tion, and  piety.*  They  received  also  the  denomination  of  Remonstrants, 
from  an  humble  petition,  entitled  their  Remonstrances,  which  they 
addressed,  in  the  year  1610,  to  the  states  of  Holland ;  and,  as  the  patrons 
of  Calvinism  presented  an  address  in  opposition  to  this,  which  they  called 
their  Counter-remonstrances,  so  did  they,  in  consequence  thereof,  receive 
the  name  of  Counter-remonstrants. 

Comniencenient  of  II.  Arminius,  though  he  had  imbibed  in  his  tender 
ArminianUnL  years  the  doctrines  of  Geneva,  and  had  even  received  his 
theological  education  in  the  university  of  that  city,  yet  rejected,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  the  sentiments  concerning  predestination 
and  the  Divine  decrees,  that  are  adopted  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Reformed  churches,  and  embraced  the  principles  and  conmumion  of  those 
whose  religious  system  extends  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  mankind.^    As  time  and  deep  meditation 


*  The  most  ample  account  we  have  of  this 
eminent  man  is  given  by  Brandt,  in  his  His- 
toria  Vitas  Jac.  Arminii,  published  at  Leyden 
in  870,  in  1724 ;  and  the  year  after  by  me  at 
Brunswick,  with  an  additional  Preface  and 
fome  Annotations.  See  also  NouTcau  Die- 
tionnaire  Histor.  ot  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  471. 
All  the  works  of  Arminius  are  comprised  in 
one  moderate  4to  volume.  The  edition  I  have 
now  before  me  was  printed  at  Frankfort,  in 
the  year  1634.  They  who  would  form  a  just 
and  accurate  notion  of  the  temper,  genius,  and 
doctrine  of  this  divine,  will  do  well  to  peruse, 
with  particular  attention,  that  part  of  his  works 
that  is  known  under  the  title  of  his  Disputa- 
iiones  publics  et  private.  There  is  in  his 
manner  of  reaaoniDg,  and  also  in  his  phiaaeo- 


logy,  some  little  remains  of  the  scholastic 
jargon  of  that  age ;  but  we  find,  nevertheless, 
in  his  writings,  upon  the  whole,  much  of  that 
umplicity  and  perspicuity  which  his  followers 
have  always  looked  upon  and  still  consider  as 
among  the  principal  qualities  of  a  Christian 
minister.  For  an  account  of  the  Arminian 
Confessions  of  Faith,  and  the  Historical  writers 
who  have  treated  of  this  sect,  see  Jo.  Christ. 
Coecherus,  Biblioth.  TheoL  Symbolicae,  p. 
481. 

^  Bertins,  in  his  Funeral  Oration  on  Armi- 
nius, Brandt,  in  his  History  of  his  life,  p.  22, 
and  almost  all  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of 
this  period,  mention  the  occasion  of  this  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  Arminius.  It  h^pened 
la  the  year  1591,  as  appears  from  the  xo- 
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had  only  served  to  confirm  him  in  these  principles,  he  thought  himself 
obliged,  by  the  dictates  both  of  candour  and  conscience,  to  profess  them 
publicly,  when  he  had  obtained  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  to  oppose  the  doctrine  and  sentiments  of  Calvin  on  these 
hesids,  which  had  been  followed  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Dutch  clergy. 
Two  considerations  encouraged  him,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  venture 
upon  this  open  declaration  of  his  sentiments ;  for  he  was  persuaded,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  were  many  persons  besides  himself,  and  among 
these  some  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity,  who  were  highly  disgusted  at 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  knew  that  the 
Belgic  doctors  were  neither  obliged  by  their  confession  of  faith,  nor  by 
any  other  public  law,  to  adopt  and  propagate  the  principles  of  Calvin. 
Thus  animated  and  encouraged,  Arminius  taught  his  sentiments  publicly, 
with  great  freedom  and  equal  success,  'and  persuaded  many  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrine  :  but  as  Calvinism  was  at  this  time  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
Holland,  this  freedom  procured  him  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  severest  marks  of  disapprobation  and  resentment  from  those 
that  adhered  to  the  theological  system  of  Geneva,  and  more  especially 
from  Francis  Gomar,  his  colleague.  Thus  commenced  that  long,  tedious, 
and  intricate  controversy,  that  afterwards  made  such  a  noise  in  Europe. 
Arminius  died  in  the  year  1609,  when  it  was  just  beginning  to  invc^re 
his  country  in  dissension  and  discord.  ** 

The  progreat  of  III.  After  the  death  of  Arminius,  the  combat  seemed  to 

Anninianism.  |jg  carried  on,  during  some  years,  between  the  contending 
parties  with  equal  success  ;  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  which  side 
would  gain  the  ascendant.  The  demands  of  the  Arminians  were  moderate ; 
they  required  no  more  than  a  bare  toleration  for  their  religious  sentiments  ;* 
and  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  republic,  such  as  Oldenbameveldt,  Gh-otiusv 
Hoogerbeets,  and  several  others,  looked  upon  these  demands  as  reasonable 
and  just.  It  was  the  opinion  of  these  great  men,  that  as  the  points  in 
debate  had  not  been  determined  by  the  Belgic  confession  of  faidi,  every 
individual  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  judge  for  himself;  and  that  more 
especially  in  a  frt;e  state,  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  spiritual  des- 
potism and  civil  tyranny.  In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  they  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  accommodate  matters,  and  left  no  methods  unem- 
ployed to  engage  the  Calvinists  to  treat  with  Christian  moderation  and 
forbearance  their  dissenting  brethren.  These  efforts  were  at  first  attended 
with  some  prospect  of  success.     Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Prin- 


mftrkable  letter  of  Arminiui  to  Grynseus, 
which  bean  date  that  lamo  year,  and  in  which 
the  former  proposes  to  the  latter  some  of  his 
theological  doubts.  This  letter  is  published 
in  the  Diblioth.  Brem.  Theol.  Philolog.  tom. 
iii.  p.  384. 

'  The  history  of  this  controversy,  and  of 
tbe  public  discords  and  tumults  it  occasioned, 
is  more  circumstantially  related  by  Brandt,  in 
tbe  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  History 
of  tbe  Reformation,  than  by  any  other  writer. 
This  excellent  hbtory  is  written  in  Dutch ; 
but  there  is  an  abridgment  of  it  in  French, 
in  three  volumes  8vo,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  Add  to  this,  Uyteubou- 
ard*8  Ecclesiastical  History,  written  also  in 
the  Dutch ;  Limborchi  Historiavitse  Episoopii; 
The  Epistolae  Clarorum  Virorum,  published 
by  Limborch.    Those  who  desire  a  more  con- 


cise view  of  this  contest,  will  find  it  in  Lim- 
borch's  Relatio  Historica  de  Origine  et  Pro- 
gressu  Controversiarum  in  Foederato  Belgio 
de  Prodestinatione  et  capitibus  annexis,  which 
is  subjoined  to  the  latter  editions  of  his  Theo- 
logia  Christina,  or  Body  of  Divinity.  It  i« 
true,  all  these  are  Arminians.  and,  as  impar- 
tiality requires  our  hearing  both  sidea,  tho 
reader  may  consult  Triglaad^s  Ecdcsiaatical 
History,  composed  likewise  in  Dutch,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  polemical  writings  pub- 
lished against  the  Arminians. 

'  0^  This  toleration  was  of!ered  them  ia 
the  conference  held  at  the  Hague,  in  the  year 
1611,  provided  they  would  renounce  the  er- 
rors of  Socinianism.  See  Trigland,  loc.  cit. 
See  also  Henry  Brandt*s  Collatio  scriptorum 
habiu  Hag«-comitum,  printed  at  Zerici^  in 
1715. 
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cess  Dowager,  his  mother,  countenanced  those  pacific  measures,  though 
the  former  became  afterwards  one  of  the  warmest  adversaries  of  the  Armi- 
nians.     Hence  a  conference  was  held  in  the  year  1611,  at  the  Hague, 
between  the  contending  parties;  another  at  Delft,  in  the  year  1613  ;  and 
hence  also  that  pacific  edict  issued  out,  in  1614,  by  the  states  of  Holland, 
to  exhort  them  to  charity  and  mutual  forbearance ;   not  to  mention  a 
number  of  expedients  applied  in  vain  to  prevent  the  schism  that  threatened 
the  church.*    But  these  measures  confirmed,  instead  of  removing,  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Calvinists ;  from  day  to  day  they  were  still  more 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  Arminians  aimed  at  notlung  less  than  the  ruin  of 
all  religion ;  and  hence  they  censured  their  magistrates  with  great  warmth 
and  fireedom,  for  interposing  their  authority  to  promote  peace  and  union 
with  such  adversaries.'    And  those  who  are  weU  informed  and  impartial, 
must  candidly  acknowledge  that  the  Arminians  were  (ax  from  being  suffi- 
ciently cautious  in  avoiding  connexions  with  persons  of  loose  principles, 
and  Uiat  by  frequenting  the  company  of  those  whose  sentiments  were 
entirely  different  from  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church,  they 
furnished  their  enemies  with  a  pretext  for  suspecting  their  own  principles, 
and  presenting  their  theological  system  in  the  worst  colours. 
The  flTe  article!  of      IV.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  unhappy  con- 
Armtnianiwn.      troversy,  which  assumed  another  form,  and  was  rendered 
more  comprehensive  by  new  subjects  of  contention,  after  the  synod  of 
Dort,  was,  at  this  time,  confined  to  the  doctrines  relating  to  Predestination 
and  Grace.     The  sentiments  of  the  Arminians  concerning  these  intricate 
points  were  comprehended  in  five  articles.     They  held, 

1.  "  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  determined  to  bestow  salvation  on  those 
who  he  foresaw  would  persevere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  to  infiict  everlasting  punishments  on  those  who  should  continue  in 
their  unbelief,  and  resist,  unto  the  end,  his  divine  succours. 

2.  *'  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  made  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in  particular ; 
— ^that,  however,  none  but  those  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of 
their  divine  benefit. 

8.  "That  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise  of  our  natural 
Acuities  and  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of  free  will ;  since 
man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  corruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking 
or  doing  any  good  thing;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  his  conver- 
sion and  salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  **  That  this  divine  grace,  or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  heals 
the  disorder  of  a  corrupt  nature,  begins,  advances,  and  brings  to  perfection 
every  thing  that  can  be  called  good  in  man  ;  and  that,  consequently,  all 
good  works,  without  exception,  are  to  be  attributed  to  Gt>d  alone,  and  to 
the  operation  of  his  grace  ;  that,  nevertheless,  this  grace  does  not  force  the 


*  The  writer*  who  hate  given  ■oconntt  of 
these  trsoMctiona  ue  well  known :  we  thall 
onlj  mention  the  fint  and  aeoond  yolames  of 
the  Histoire  de  Louii  XIIL  hj  Le  ViMor, 
who  treat!  laigelj  and  accaiately  of  theie 
religion!  commotions,  and  of  the  civil  traniac- 
tioni  that  were  connected  with  them. 

'  The  conduct  of  the  Sutei  of  HoUand,  who 
employed  not  only  the  language  of  penoasion, 
hut  alio  the  voice  of  authority,  in  order  to 
calm  thete  eommotioni,  and  restore  peace  in 


the  church,  was  defended,  with  his  usual 
learning  and  eloquence,  by  Grotius,  in  two 
treatises.  The  one,  which  contains  the  go- 
ners! principles  on  which  this  defence  is 
founded,  is  entitled,  De  jure  summarum  po- 
testatum  circa  sacra;  the  other,  in  which  these 
principles  are  peculiarly  applied  in  justifying 
the  conduct  of  the  States,  was  published  in 
the  year  1613,  under  the  following  title: 
Oidinum  Hollandiie  ac  Weetfrisiie  Pietas  a 
multorum  calumniii  vindtcaia. 
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man  to  act  against  his  inclination,  but  may  be  resisted  and  nendered  inef- 
fectual by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent  sinner. 

5.  "  That  they  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  fsuth  are  thereby  ^mished 
with  abundant  strength,  and  with  succours  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
triumph  over  the  seduction  of  Satan,  and  the  allurements  of  sin  and  temp- 
tation ;  but  that  the  question,  Whether  such  may  fall  from  their  &ith,  and 
forfeit  finally  this  state  of  grace  ?  has  not  been  yet  resolved  with  sufficient 
perspicuity ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  yet  more  carefully  examined  by  an 
attentive  study  of  what  the  holy  Scriptures  have  declared  in  relation  to 
this  important  point." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  last  article  was  afterwards  changed  by  the 
Arminians,  who,  in  process  of  time,  declared  their  sentiments  with  less 
caution,  and  positively  affirmed,  that  the  saints  might  fiill  from  a  state 
of  grace.' 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  men's  sentiments  by  their  words  and  declarations, 
the  tenets  of  the  Arminians,  at  the  period  of  time  now  under  considera- 
tion, bear  a  manifest  resemblance  of  the  Lutheran  system.  But  the  Cal- 
vinists  did  not  judge  in  this  manner ;  on  the  contrary,  they  explained  the 
words  and  declarations  of  the  Arminians  according  to  the  notions  they 
had  formed  of  their  hidden  sentiments ;  and  instead  of  judging  of  their 
opinions  by  their  expressions,  they  judged  of  their  expressions  by  their 
opinions.  They  maintained  that  the  Arminians  designed,  under  these 
specious  and  artful  declarations,  to  insinuate  the  poison  of  Socinianism 
and  Pelagianism  into  unwary  and  iminstructed  minds.  The  secret  thoughts 
of  men  are  only  known  to  him  who  is  the  Searcher  of  hearts  ;  and  it  is 
his  privilege  alone  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  those  intentions  and 
designs  that  are  conceded  from  public  view.  But  if  we  were  allowed  to 
interpret  the  five  articles  now  mentioned,  in  a  sense  conformable  to  what 
the  leading  doctors  among  the  Arminians  have  taught  in  later  times 
concerning  these  points,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  these  sus- 
picions of  the  Calvinists  were  entirely  groundless.  For  it  is  certain, 
whatever  the  Arminians  may  allege  to  the  contrary,  that  the  sentiments 
of  their  most  eminent  theological  writers  afler  the  synod  of  Dort,  con- 
cerning Divine  Grace,  and  the  other  doctrines  that  are  connected  with 
it,  approached  much  nearer  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pelagians  f^id  Semi- 
pelagians,  than  to  those  of  the  Lutheran  church.^ 

Prince  Maurice  ^*  '^^^  mild  and  favourable  treatment  the  Arminians 

declares  against  received  from  the  magistrates  of  Holland,  and  from  several 
persons  of  merit  and  distinction,  encouraged  them  to  hope, 
that  their  affairs  would  take  a  prosperous  turn,  or  at  least  that  their  cause 
was  not  desperate,  when  an  unexpected  and  sudden  storm  arose  against 
them,  and  blasted  their  expectations.  This  change  was  owing  to  causes 
entirely  foreign  to  religion ;  and  its  origin  must  be  sought  for  in  those 
connexions  which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  possible  by  the  philo- 
sopher, but  are  perpetually  presented  to  the  view  of  the  historian.  A 
secret  misunderstan<Hng  had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  the  Stadt- 

'  The  hiitoiy  of  these  five  articles,  and 
more  particularly  of  their  reception  and  pro- 
gress in  England,  has  heen  written  hj  Dr. 
Heylin,  whose  book  was  translated  into  Dutch 
hjr  the  learned  and  eloquent  Brandt,  and  pub- 
lithed  at  Rotterdam  in  the  year  1687. 

^  ff^  This  is  a  curious  remaric  It  would 
■eem  as  if  the  Lutherans  were  not  Semi-pelar 
gtans;  as  if  they  conaidend  man  u  abiolately 


passive  in  the  work  of  his  oonvenionaad  i 
tification ;  hut  such  an  opinion  surely  has 
been  the  geneml  doctrine  of  the  Lathenm 
church,  however  ligoroualy  Luther  may  haw 
expresMd  himself  on  that  head,  in  somo  un- 
guarded moments;  more  eipeeiidly  it  may  be 
affirmed,  thatin  latter  times  the  LnthenDttre,  to 
aman,  Semi-pelagians;  and  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  thii  ia  imputed  to  them  u  a  npraach. 
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holder  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  and  some  of  the  principal  magistrates 
and  ministers  of  the  new  repubHc,  such  as  Oldenbarneveldt,  Grotius,  and 
Hoogerbeets ;  and  this  misunderstanding  had  at  length  broken  out  into 
an  open  enmity  and  discord.  The  views  of  this  great  prince  are  dif- 
ferently represented  by  different  historians.  Some  allege  that  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  getting  himself  declared  Count  of  Holland,  a  dignity 
which  William  I.,  the  glorious  founder  of  Belgic  liberty,  is  also  said  to 
have  had  in  view.*  Others  affirm  that  he  only  aspired  after  a  greater 
degree  of  authority  and  influence  than  seemed  consistent  with  the  liberties 
of  the  republic ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  some  of  the  principle  persons  in 
the  government  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  supreme  dominion.  The  lead- 
ing men  above  mentioned  opposed  these  designs  ;  and  these  leading  men 
were  the  patrons  of  the  Anninians.  The  Arminians  adhered  to  these  their 
patrons  and  defenders,  without  whose  aid  they  could  have  no  prospect  of 
Security  or  protection.  Their  adversaries  the  Gomarists.  on  the  contrary, 
seconded  the  views  and  espoused  the  interests  of  the  prince,  and  inflamed 
his  resentment,  which  had  been  already  more  or  less  kindled  by  various 
suggestions,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Arminians,  and  of  those  who  pro- 
tected them.  Thus,  after  mutual  suspicions  and  discontents,  the  flame 
broke  out  with  violence ;  and  Maurice  resolved  the  downfall  of  those  who 
ruled  the  republic,  without  showing  a  proper  regard  to  his  counsels ;  and 
also  of  the  Arminians,  who  espoused  their  cause.  The  leading  men,  that 
sat  at  the  helm  of  government,  were  cast  into  prison.  Oldenbarne- 
veldt,  a  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom,  whose  hairs  were  grown  grey  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  lost  his  life  on  a  public  scaffold :  while  Grotius  and 
Hoogerbeets  were  condemned  to  a  perpetual  prison,^  under  what  pretext. 


*  That  Muirice  aimed  at  the  dignity  of 
Count  of  Holland,  we  learn  from  Auhrey*t 
M^moiret  pour  servir  2l  THiBtoire  de  Hollande 
et  det  autres  Provinces  Unies,  sect  ii.  p.  216, 
Ed.  Paris.  If  we  are  to  believe  Aubrey  (in- 
formed by  his  father,  who  was  at  that  time 
ambassador  of  France  at  the  Hague),  Olden- 
bameveldt  disapproved  of  this  design,  ^n- 
vented  its  execution,  and  lost  his  life  by  his 
bold  opposition  to  the  vie^  of  the  prince. 
This  account  is  looked  upon  as  erroneous  by 
Le  Yassor,  who  takes  much  pains  to  refute  it, 
and  indeed  with  success,  in  his  Histoire  de 
Louis  XIIL  tom.  ii.  p.  2,  123.  Le  Cierc,  in 
his  Biblioth.  Choisie,  torn.  ii.  p.  134,  and  in 
his  History  of  the  United  Provinces,  endea- 
Tours  to  confirm  what  is  related  by  Aubrey ; 
and  also  affinns  that  the  project  formed  by 
Maurice  bad  been  formed  before  by  his  father. 
The  determination  of  this  debated  point  is  not 
necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  what  is  acknowledged  on  all 
aides,  that  Oldeobameveldt  and  his  associates 
■ospected  Prince  Maurice  of  a  design  to  en- 
croach upon  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  and 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  supreme  dominion. 
Hence  the  zeal  of  Bameveldt  to  weaken  his 
influence,  and  to  set  bounds  to  his  authority ; 
hence  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  Mau- 
rice ;  and  hence  the  down&ll  of  the  Arminian 
sect,  which  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  Oldenbameveldt  and 
Grotius. 

J  The  truth  of  this  general  account 'of  these 


unhappy  divisions  will  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  parties,  particularly  at  this 
period  of  time,  when  these  tumults  and  com- 
motions have  subsided,  and  the  spirit  of  party 
is  less  blind,  partial,  and  violent  And  the 
candid  and  ingenious  Calvinists,  who  acknow- 
ledge this,  will  not  thereby  do  the  smallest 
prejudice  to  their  cause.  For  should  they 
even  grant  (what  I  neither  pretend  to  affirm 
nor  deny)  that  their  ancestors,  carried  away 
by  the  impetuous  spirit  of  the  times,  defended 
their  religious  opinions  in  a  manner  that  was 
&r  from  being  consistent  with  the  dictates  of 
moderation  and  prudence,  no  rational  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  this,  either  against 
them  or  the  goodness  of  their  cause.  For  it  is 
well  known,  both  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience, that  unjustifiable  things  have  often 
been  done  by  men,  whose  characters  and  in- 
tentions, in  the  general,  were  good  and  up- 
right ;  and  that  a  good  cause  has  frequently 
been  maintained  by  methods  that  would  not 
bear  a  rigorous  examination.  What  I  have 
said  with  brevity  on  this  subject  is  confirmed 
and  amplified  by  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Histoire  det 
Provinces  Unies,  and  the  Biblioth.  Choisie, 
tom.  ii.  p.  134;  and  also  by  Grotius,  in  his 
Apologetieus  eorum,  qui  Hollandia  et  West- 
fiisiK,  et  vicinis  quibusdam  nationibus  pr»> 
fuerant  ante  mutationem  qu«  evenit.  An. 
1618.  The  life  of  Oldenbameveldt,  written 
in  Dutch,  was  published  at  the  Hague,  in  4to, 
in  the  year  1648.  The  history  of  his  trial, 
and  of  the  judgment  pronounced  on  the  ia- 
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or  in  consequence  of  what  accusations  or  crimes,  is  unknown  to  us.^  As 
the  Arminians  were  not  charged  with  any  violation  of  the  laws,  hut  merely 
with  departing  from  the  established  religion,  their  cause  was  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  rendered  it  cognizable  by  a  civil  tribunal.  That,  however,  this 
cause  might  be  regularly  condemned,  it  was  judged  proper  to  bring  it 
before  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  or  national  synod.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding was  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  Calvinists, 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  all  spiritual  concerns  and  religious  controversies 
ought  to  be  judged  and  decided  by  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  council.* 
ThetTnodofDoit.       ^^'  Accordingly  a  synod  was  convoked  at  Dort,  in  the 

year  1618,  by  the  counsels  and  influence  of  prince  Maurice,* 
at  which  were  present  ecclesiastical  deputies  from  the  United  Provinces,  as 
also  from  the  churches  of  England,  Hessia,  Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Palatinate.  The  leading  men  among  the  Arminians  appeared  before  this 
famous  assembly  to  defend  their  cause ;  and  they  had  at  their  head,  Simon 
Episcopius,  who  was  at  that  time  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  had  for- 
merly been  the  disciple  of  Arminius,  and  was  admired,  even  by  his  enemies. 


moas  triamvirate,  mentioned  above,  wu  drawn 
bj  Gerard  Brandt  from  authentic  records, 
and  published  under  the  following  title  :  His- 
torie  van  de  Rechtspleginge  gchouden  in  den 
jaaren  1618en  16*19,  omtrent  de  drie  geyan* 
gene  Heeren  Johan  Van  Oldenbameveldt, 
Rombout  Hoogerbeets,  en  Hugo  de  Oroot:  a 
third  edition  of  this  book  augmented  with  An- 
notation!,  waa  published  in  4to,  at  Rotter- 
dam, in  the  year  1723.  The  hiatorj  of  the 
Life  and  Actions  of  Grotius,  composed  in 
Dutch  by  Casper  Brandt  and  Adrian  Van  Cat- 
tenburg,and  drawn  mostly  from  original  papers, 
catta  a  considerable  d^ree  of  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  transactions  now  before  us.  This 
famous  work  was  published  in  the  year  1727, 
in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Dort  and  Amster- 
dam, under  the  following  title :  Historic  van 
het  leven  des  Heeren  Huig  do  Groot,  beschre- 
Ten  tot  den  Antang  van  zyn  Gtosandschap 
wegens  de  Koninginne  en  Kroone  van  Zweden 
•an*t  Hof  van  Vrankryck  door  Caspar  Brandt, 
en  verrolgt  tot  zyn  dood  door  Adrian  Van 
Cattenburg.  Those  who  desiro  to  form  a  true 
and  accurate  notion  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Grotius,  and  to  see  him  as  it  were  near 
hand,  must  have  recourse  to  this  excellent 
work ;  since  all  the  other  accounts  of  this 
great  man  are  insipid,  lifeless,  and  exhibit  little 
else  than  a  poor  shadow,  instead  of  a  real  and 
animated  substance.  The  life  of  Grotius,  com- 
posed by  Burigni  in  French,  and  published 
successively  at  Pisris  and  Amsterdam,  in  two 
Tolumes  8vo,  deservM  perhaps  to  be  included  in 
this  general  censure;  it  is  at  least  a  very  indif- 
ferent and  superficial  performance.  C^  There 
appeared  in  Holland  a  warm  vindication  of  the 
memory  of  this  great  man,  in  a  work  published 
at  Delft  in  1727,  and  entitled  Grotii  Manes 
ab  iniquis  obtrectatioifibus  vindicati ;  acoedit 
scriptorum  ejus,  tum  editorum  tum  inedito- 
rum.  Conspectus  Triplex.  See  the  following 
note. 

^  8^  Dr.   Mosheim,    however  impartial, 
■eemi  to  have  conialted  more  the  authort  of 


one  side  than  the  other;  probably  because 
they  are  more  numerous,  and  more  univer- 
sally known.  When  he  published  this  hi»> 
tory,  the  world  was  not  favoured  with  the 
Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Negotiations  of  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton ;  which  Lord  BioystoD  (now 
Earl  of  Hardwicke)  drew  forth  some  yeara 
ago  from  his  inestimable  treasure  of  historical 
manuscripts,  and  presented  to  the  public,  or 
rather  at  first  to  a  select  number  of  persons  to 
whom  he  distributed  a  small  number  of  copies 
of  these  Negotiations,  printed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. They  were  soon  translated  both  into 
Dutch  and  French ;  and  though  it  cannot  be 
afiSrmed,  that  the  spirit  of  party  is  no  where 
discoverable  in  them,  yet  they  contain  anec- 
dotes both  with  respect  to  Oldenbanieveldt 
and  Grotius,  that  the  Arminians  and  the  other 
patrons  of  these  two  great  men  have  been 
studious  to  conceal.  These  anecdotes,  though 
they  may  not  be  at  all  sufficient  to  justify  the 
severities  exercised  sgainst  these  eminent  men, 
would  however  have  prevented  Dr.  Moahdm 
from  saying  that  he  knew  not  under  what  pre> 
text  they  were  arrested. 

'  t>  The  Calvinists  are  not  particular  in 
this;  and  indeed  it  is  natural  that  debates, 
purely  theological,  should  be  discussed  in  an 
assembly  of  divines. 

■  0>  Our  author  always  forgets  to  men- 
tion  the  order,  issued  out  by  the  States  gene- 
ral,  for  the  convocation  of  this  famous  synod  ; 
aud  by  his  manner  of  expressing  himself,  and 
particularly  by  the  phrase  (Mauritio  autore), 
would  seem  to  insinuate,  that  it  was  by  the 
prince  that  this  assembly  was  called  together. 
The  Intimacy  of  the  manner  of  convoking 
this  synod  was  questioned  by  Oldenbame- 
▼eldt,  who  msintained  that  the  States-gene- 
ral had  no  sort  of  authority  in  matters  of 
religion,  not  even  the  power  of  assembling  a 
S}'nod;  affirming  that  this  was  an  act  of 
sovereignty,  that  belonged  to  each  province 
separately  and  respectively.  See  (^eton^s 
Letters,  &c. 
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on  account  of  the  depth  of  his  judgment,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and 
the  force  of  his  eloquence.  This  eminent  man  addressed  a  discourse,  full 
of  moderation,  gravity,  and  elocution,  to  the  assembled  divines ;  but  this  was 
no  sooner  finished  than  difficulties  arose  which  prevented  the  conference 
the  Arminians  had  demanded,  in  order  to  show  the  grounds,  in  reason  and 
scripture,  on  which  their  opinions  were  founded.  The  Arminian  deputies 
proposed  to  begin  the  defence  of  their  cause  by  refuting  the  opinions  of 
the  Calvinists,  their  adversaries.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  synod, 
which  looked  upon  the  Arminians  as  a  set  of  men  that  lay  under  the 
charge  of  heresy ;  and  therefore  thought  it  incumbent  upon  ^em  first  to 
declare  and  prove  their  own  opinions,  before  they  could  be  allowed  to 
combat  the  sentiments  of  others.  The  design  of  the  Arminians  in  the 
proposal  they  made,  was  probably  to  get  the  people  on  their  side,  by  such 
an  unfavourable^  representation  of  the  Calvinistical  system,  and  of  the  harsh 
consequences  that  seem  deducible  firom  it,  as  might  excite  a  disgust  in  the 
minds  of  those  that  were  present,  against  its  patrons  and  abettors.  And  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  engaged  the 
members  of  the  synod  to  reject  this  proposal  was  a  consideration  of  the 
genius  and  eloquence  of  Episcopius,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  effects  they 
might  produce  upon  the  multitude.  When  sdl  the  methods  employed  to 
persuade  the  Arminians  to  submit  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  proposed 
by  the  synod  proved  ineffectual,  they  were  excluded  from  that  assembly, 
and  returned  home,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  rigour  and  partiality 
with  which  they  had  been  treated.  Their  cause  was  nevertheless  tried 
in  their  absence,  and  in  consequence  of  a  strict  examination  of  their 
writings  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  pestilential  errors,  and  con- 
demned as  corrupters  of  the  true  religion.  This  sentence  Was  followed 
by  its  natural  effects,  which  were  the  excommunication  of  the  Arminians, 
the  suppression  of  their  religious  assemblies,  and  the  deprivation  of  their 
ministers.  In  this  unhappy  contest  the  candid  and  impartial  observer  will 
easily  perceive  that  there  were  faults  committed  on  both  sides.  Which  of 
the  contending  parties  is  most  worthy  of  censure  is  a  point  whose  discussion 
is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.*^ 

niejadgmentthat  ^^^*  ^^  shalL  not  here  appreciate  either  the  merit  or 
of  thbT  '"5r^  demerit  of  the  divines  that  were  assembled  in  this  famous 
'^  '  synod ;  but  we  cannot  help  observing  that  their  sanctity, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  have  been  exalted  beyond  all  measure  by  the  Calvinists ; 
while  their  partiality,  violence,  and  their  other  defects,  have  been  exagge* 
rated  with  a  certain  degree  of  malignity  by  the  Arminians.^     There  is  no 


^  The  writen  who  hayc  given  accounts  of 
the  synod  of  Dort  aie  mentioned  by  Jo.  Albert. 
Fftbridns,  in  his  Biblioth.  Qnec.  toL  xi.  p. 
723.  The  most  ample  account  of  this  ikmous 
Msemblj  has  been  givtn  by  Brandt,  in  the 
second  and  third  yolumes  of  his  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  United  Provinces; 
but,  as  this  author  is  an  Arminian,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  compare  his  relation  with  a 
work  of  Uie  learned  Leydekker,  in  which  the 
piety  and  justice  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
synod  are  Tindicated  against  the  censures  of 
Brandt.  This  work,  which  is  composed  in 
Dutch,  was  published  in  two  Tolumes  in  4to, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  the  years  1705  and  1707, 
under  the  following  title :  Eere  van  do  Na- 
tionale  Synode,  van  Dordrecht  vooigestaan  en 
beveatigd  tegen  beschaldingen  van  6.  Brandt. 

VOL,  II. 


After  comparing  diligently  these  two  produc- 
tions, I  could  see  no  enormous  error  in  Brandt; 
for,  in  truth,  these  two  writers  do  not  so  much 
differ  about  &cts,  as  they  do  in  the  reasoning 
they  deduce  from  them,  and  in  their  accounta 
of  the  causes  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Letters 
of  the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  John  Hales  of 
Eton,  who  was  an  impartial  spectator  of  tho 
proceedings  of  this  &mous  synod,  and  who  re- 
lates with  candour  and  simplicity  what  he  saw 
and  heard. 

*  All  that  appeared  unfair  to  the  Arminians 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  synod,  has  been  col- 
lected together  in  a  Dutch  book,  entitled, 
Nulitcgten,  Mishandelingcn,  ende  ambyllike 
Proccdurin,  des  Nationalen  Synodi  gehouden 
binen  Dortrecht,  &c. 

II  H 
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sort  of  doubt,  but  tbat  among  the  members  of  this  assembly,  who  sat  in 
judgment  upon  the  Arminians,  there  were  several  persons  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  learning,  piety,  and  integrity,  who  acted  with  upright 
intentions,  and  had  not  the  least  notion  that  the  steps  they  were  taking, 
or  encouraging,  were  at  all  inconsistent  with  equity  and  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  the  Arminians  had 
reason  to  complain  of  several  circumstances  that  strike  us  in  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  period.  It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ruin  of 
the  community  was  a  point  not  only  premeditated,  but  determined  even 
before  the  meeting  of  the  national  synod  ;^  and  that  this  synod  was  not 
so  much  assembled  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  Arminians,  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  was  worthy  of  toleration  and  indulgence,  as  to  publish  and 
execute  with  a  certain  solemnity,  with  an  air  of  justice,  and  with  the  suf- 
frage and  consent  of  foreign  divines,  whose  authority  was  respectable,  a 
sentence  already  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon  by  those  who  had  the  prin- 
cipal direction  in  these  affairs.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  tha 
accusers  and  adversaries  of  the  Arminians  were  their  judges,  and  that 
Bogerman,  who  presided  in  this  famous  synod,  was  distinguished  by  his 
peculiar  hatred  of  that  sect ;  that  neither  the  Dutch  nor  foreign  divines 
had  the  liberty  of  giving  their  suffrage  according  to  their  own  private  sen- 
timents, but  were  obliged  to  deliver  the  opinions'  of  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates of  whose  orders  they  were  the  depositaries  ;^  that  the  influence  of 
the  lay  deputies,  who  appeared  in  the  synod  with  commissions  from  the 
States-general  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  still  superior  to  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  members,  who  sat  as  judges;  and  lastly,  that  the  solemn 
promise,  made  to  the  Arminians,  when  they  were  summoned  before  the 
synod,  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  explaining  and  defending 
their  opinions,  as  far  as  they  thought  proper  or  necessary  to  their  justifica- 
tion, was  manifestly  violated.' 

The  fate  of  the  VIII.    The  Arminians,  inconsequence  of  the  decision 

th  ™synS"of  *'   ^^  ^^®  synod,  were  considered  as  enemies  of  their  country 
^*>'*-  and  of  its  established  religion  ;    and  they   were   accord- 

ingly treated  with  great  severity.  They  were  deprived  of  all  their 
posts  and  employments,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a  yet  more  intolerable  instance  of  the  rigour  of  their 
adversaries,  their  ministers  were  silenced,  and  their  congregations  were 
suppressed.  They  refused  obedience  to  the  order  by  which  their  pas- 
tors were  prohibited  from  performing  in  public  their  ministerial  ftinc- 
tions ;  and  thus  drew  upon  themselves  anew  the  resentment  of  their 
superiors,  who  punished  them  by  fines,  imprisonments,  exile,  and  other 
marks  of  ignominy.  To  avoid  these  vexations,  many  of  them  retired 
to  Antwerp,  others  fled  to  France ;  while  a  considerable  number,  accept- 
ing the  invitation  sent  to  them  by  Frederick,  duke  of  Holstein,  formed 
a  colony,  which  settled  in  the  dominions  of  that  prince,  and  built  for 
themselves  a  handsome  town  called  Frederickstadt,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  where  they  still  live  happy  and  unmolested,  in  the  open  pro- 


P  (&'  This  oMcrtioa  is  of  too  vrcighty  a 
nature  to  bo  advanced  without  sufficient  prool 
Our  author  quotes  no  authority  for  it. 

4  ST-  Hero  our  author  has  fallen  into  a 
palpable  mistake.  The  Dutch  divines  had 
no  commisfiion  but  from  their  respective  con- 
sistories, or  subordinate  eccleftiastical  assem- 
blies :  nor  are  tliey  ever  dei)ositarie»  of  the 
orders  of  their   magistrates,  who   have  lay- 


deputies  to  represent  them  both  in  provincial 
and  national  synods.  As  to  the  English  and 
other  foreign  doctors  that  appeared  in  the 
synod  of  Dort,  the  case  perhaps  may  hftTs 
been  somewhat  different. 

''  See  Le  Yasser,  Hist  du  R^e  de  Louis 
XIII.,  t  iii.  livr.xii.p.  365, 366;andMosheim*8 
Preface  to  the  Latin  trandation  of  Hales*8  ac- 
count of  the  synod  of  Dort,  p.  394 — 400. 
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fession  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  heads  of  this  colony- 
were  persons  of  distinction,  who  had  heen  obliged  to  leave  their  native 
country  on  account  of  these  troubles,  particularly  Adrian  Vander  Wael, 
who  was  the  first  governor  of  the  new  city.«  Among  the  persecuted 
ecclesiastics  who  followed  this  colony  were,  the  famous  Vorstius,  who 
by  his  religious  sentiments,  which  differed  but  little  from  the  Socinian 
system,  had  rendered  the  Arminians  particularly  odious,  Grevinkhovius, 
a  man  of  resolute  spirit,  who  had  been  pastor  at  Rotterdam,  Goulart, 
Grevius,  Walters,  Narsias,  and  others.* 
They  are  recalled         IX.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  which  happened 

«h)m  exile.  |j^  ^j^g  y^^^  1625,  the  Arminian  exiles  experienced  the 
mildness  and  clemency  of  his  brother  and  successor  Frederick  Henry, 
under  whose  administration  they  were  recalled  from  banishment,  and 
restored  to  their  former  reputation  and  tranquillity.  Those  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of  France  and  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
were  the  first  that  embraced  this  occasion  of  returning  to  their  native 
country,  where  they  erected  churches  in  several  places,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  under  the  mild 
shade  of  a  religious  toleration.  That  they  might  also  have  a  public 
seminary  of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  their  theological  principles,  they  founded  a  college  at  Amster- 
dam, in  which  two  professors  were  appointed  to  instruct  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science,  sacred  and 
profane.  Simon  Episcopius  was  the  first  professor  of  theology  among 
the  Arminians ;  and,  since  his  time,  the  seminary  now  mentioned  has 
been,  generally  speaking,  furnished  with  professors  eminent  for  their 
learning  and  genius,  such  as  Courcelles,  Poelenburg,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc, 
Cattenburg,"  and  Wetstein. 
The  ancient  and  ^'  ^®  hsLxe  already  seen  that   the  original  difference 

modem  8y»tem  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Calvinists  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  five  points  mentioned  above,  relative  to 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace ;  and  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  former  concerning  these  points  alone  that  occasioned  their  condem- 
nation in  the  synod  of  Dort.  It  is  fiirther  to  be  observed,  that  these  five 
points,  as  explained  at  that  .time  by  the  Arminians,  seemed  to  difier  very 
little  from  the  Lutheran  system.  But  afler  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  more 
especially  after  the  return  of  the  Arminian  exiles  into  their  native  country, 
the  theological  system  of  this  community  underwent  a  remarkable  change, 
and  assumed  an  aspect  that  distinguished  it  entirely  from  that  of  all  other 
Christian  churches.  For  they  gave  a  new  explication  of  these  five  articles, 
that  made  them  almost  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  the 
necessity  of  divine  succours  in  the  work  of  conversion,  and  in  the  paths  of 
virtue.  Nay,  they  went  still  further,  and  bringing  the  greatest  part  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  they  modified 
them  considerably,  and  reduced  them  to  an  excessive  degree  of  simplicity. 


"  The  history  of  this  colonj  is  accarately 
reUtcd  in  tho  &aions  Ictten  published  by 
Philip  Limborch  and  Chiistian  Harticeker, 
entiled  Epistolae  pFBestantium  et  eruditoruro 
y  ironim  EocleBiasticK  ci  TheologioCf  of  which 
tlie  last  edition  was  published  in  folio  at  Am- 
sterdam in  the  year  1704.  See  also  Jo.  Mol- 
leri  introductio  in  Hist.  Chersonesi  Cimbrics, 
p.  ii.  p.  108  i  and  Pontoppidani  Annales, 
Ecclosise  Danic»  Diplomatici,  t  iii.  p.  714. 


^  For  an  ample  account  of  Yontius,  see  Jo. 
Mollcri  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  931,  as 
also  p.  242,  247,  249,  255,  576,  where  we 
find  a  particular  account  of  the  other  ocdcsi- 
asUcs  above  mentioned. 

"  There  is  an  accurate  account  of  these  and 
the  other  Arminian  writers  given  by  Adrian 
Van  Cattcnburg,  in  his  BibHotheca  Scripto- 
mm  Rcmonstrantium,  printed  in  8vo,  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  year  1720. 

H   11   2 
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Arminius,  the  parent  and  founder  of  the  community,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  inventor  of  this  new  form  of  doctrine,  and  taught  it  to  his  disci- 
ples ;▼  but  it  was  first  digested  into  a  regular  system,  and  embellished 
with  the  charms  of  a  masculine  eloquence,  by  Episcopius,  whose 
learning  and  genius  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  Arminian  doctors, 
next  to  their  founder.^ 
The  gi«at  end  pro*      XI.  The  great  and  ultimate  end  the  Arminians  seemed 

mi^Syrtem'"  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^*»  *^^  Christians,  though  divided  in  their 
and  iu  principal  opinions,  may  be  united  in  fraternal  charity  and  love,  and 
leaden.  ^^^^  -^^  formed  into   one  family  or  community,   notwith- 

standing the  diversity  of  their  theological  sentiments.  In  order  to  execute 
their  benevolent  purpose,  they  maintain  that  Christ  demands  from  his  ser- 
vants more  virtue  than  faith ;  that  he  has  confined  that  belief  which  is 
essential  to  salvation  to  a  few  articles ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rules 
of  practice  he  has  prescribed  are  extremely  large  in  their  extent ;  and  that 
charity  and  virtue  ought  to  be  the  principal  study  of  true  Christians. 
Their  definition  of  a  true  Christian  is  somewhat  latitudinarian  in  point  of 
belief.  According  to  their  account  of  things,  every  person  is  a  genuine 
subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  ''1.  Who  receives  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  more  especially  the  New  Testament,  as  the  rule  of  his  faith,  however 
he  may  think  proper  to  interpret  and  explain  these  sacred  oracles ;  2.  Who 
abstains  from  idolatry  and  polytheism,  with  all  their  concomitant  absurdi- 
ties ;  3.  Who  leads  a  decent,  honest,  and  virtuous  life,  directed  and  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  God ;  and,  4.  Who  never  discovers  a  spirit  of  per- 
secution, discord,  or  ill-will,  towards  those  who  differ  from  him  in  their 
religious  sentiments,  or  in  their  manner  of  interpreting  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." Thus  the  wide  bosom  of  the  Arminian  church  is  opened  to  all 
who  profess  themselves  Christians,  however  essentiaUy  they  may  differ 


^  It  ii  a  common  opinion  that  the  aodent 
AnniniaDB,  who  flouriBhed  hefore  the  synod  of 
Dort,  were  much  more  lound  in  their  opi- 
nion!, and  Btrict  in  their  morals,  than  those 
who  have  lived  after  this  period ;  that  Armi- 
nius  himself  only  rejected  the  Galvinistical 
doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  and  what  he  took 
to  be  its  immediate  consequences,  adopting  in 
all  other  points  the  doctrines  received  in  the 
Reformed  churches ;  but  that  his  disciples, 
and  more  especially,  Episcopius,  had  boldly 
transgressed  the  bounds  that  had  been  wisely 
prescribed  by  their  master,  and  had  gone  over 
to  the  Pelagians  and  even  to  the  Socinians. 
Such,  I  say,  is  the  opinion  commonly  enter> 
tained  concerning  this  matter.  But  it  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  evident  to  me,  that  Arminius 
himself  had  laid  the  plan  of  that  theological 
system,  tliat  was  in  after  times  embraced  by 
his  followers,  and  that  he  had  instilled  the 
main  principles  of  it  into  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  that  these  latter,  and  particularly 
Episcopius,  did  really  no  more  than  bring  this 
plan  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  and  pro- 
pagate, with  more  courage  and  perspicuity,  the 
doctrines  it  contained.  I  have  the  testimony 
of  Arminius  to  support  this  notion,  besides 
many  others  that  might  be  alleged  in  its  be- 
half; for,  in  the  last  will  made  by  this  emi- 
nent man,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  plainly 
and  positively  declares,  that  the  great  object 


he  had  in  view,  in  all  his  theological  and  mi- 
nisterial labours,  was  to  unite  in  one  com- 
munity, cemented  by  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
charity,  all  sects  and  denominations  of  Chria- 
tians,  the  papists  excepted ;  his  words,  aa  they 
are  recorded  in  the  funeral  oxmtion,  which  waa 
composed  on  occasion  of  his  death  by  Bertius, 
are  as  follow  :  "  Ea  proposui  et  docui  .... 
qua  ad  propagationem  amplificationemqoe  Ve- 
ritas, religionis  ChristiansB,  veri  Dei  cnltuai, 
communis  pietatis,  et  sanctse  inter  homines 
conversationiSfdenique  ad  convenientem  Chria- 
tiano  nomini  tranquillitatem  et  pacem  juzta 
verbum  Dei  possent  conferre,  excludens  ex 
lis  papatum,cura  quo  nulla  unitas  fidd,  nullum 
pietatis  aut  Christianas  pacts  vioeulnm  aervari 
potest.**  These  words,  in  their  amount,  coin- 
cide perfectly  with  the  modem  system  of  Ar- 
minianism,  which  extends  the  limits  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  relaxea  the  bonds  of 
fraternal  communion  in  such  a  manner  that 
Christians  of  all  sects  and  of  all  denominationa, 
whatever  their  sentiments  and  opinions  may 
be  (papists  excepted),  may  he  formed  into  one 
religious  body,  and  live  together  in  brotherljr 
love  and  concord. 

^  The  life  of  this  eminent  man  was  com- 
posed in  Latin  by  the  learned  and  judicious 
Limborch,  and  is  singularly  worthy  of  an  at- 
tentive perusal.  It  was  published  at  Ant* 
sterdam  in  8to,  in  the  year  1701. 
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from  eacH  other  in  their  theological  opinions.  The  papists  alone  are 
excluded  from  their  extensive  communion,  and  this  because  they  esteem 
it  lawful'  to  persecute  those  who  will  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  It  is  not  our  design  here,  either  to  justify  or  condemn  these 
latitudinarian  terms  of  communion ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  other  Chris- 
tian churches  adopted  them,  diversity  of  sentiments  would  be  no  longer  an 
obstacle  to  mutual  love  and  concord. 

Aiminian  confef-  XII.  From  aU  this  it  appears  plain  enough  that  the  Ar* 
sion  of  faith.  minian  community  was  a  kind  of  medley,  composed  of  per- 
sons of  different  principles,  and  that,  properly  speaking,  it  could  have  no. 
fixed  and  stable  form  or  system  of  doctrine.  The  Arminians,  however, 
foreseeing  that  this  circumstance  might  be  objected  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
reproach,  and  unwilling  to  pass  fgr  a  society  connected  by  no  common 
principles  or  bond  of  union,  have  adopted,  as  their  Confession  of  Faith,  a 
kind  of  theological  system,  drawn  up  by  Episcopius,  and  expressed  for  the 
most  part  in  words  and  phrases  of  the  Holy  Scripture.'  But  as  none 
of  their  pastors  are  obliged,  either  by  oath,  declaration,  or  tacit  compact,  to 
adhere  strictly  to  this  confession,  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  this  community,  every  one  is  authorized  to  interpret 
its  expressions  (which  are  in  effect  susceptible  of  various  significations)  in 
a  manner  conformable  to  his  peculiar  sentiments ;  it  evidently  follows, 
that  we  cannot  deduce  from  thence  an  accurate  and  consistent  view  of 
Arminianism,  or  know,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  doctrines  are 
adopted  or  rejected  by  this  sect.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  Arminian 
doctors  differ  widely  among  themselves  concerning  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  Christianity;*  nor  are  they  universally  agreed  or 
entirely  uniform  in  their  sentiments  on  almost  any  one  point,  if  we  except 


'  t>  It  is  not  only  on  acconnt  of  their  per- 
tecuting  spirit,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  that  the  Arminians  ex- 
eluded  the  Papists  from  their  communion. 
See  the  following  note. 

7  For  a  full  and  accurate  representation  gf 
this  matter,  the  reader  need  scarcely  have 
recourse  to  any  other  treatise  than  that  which 
is  published  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  works 
of  Episcopius  (p.  508),  under  the  following 
title :  Verns  Theologus  Remonstrans,  sitre 
▼erse  Remonstrsatium  Theolc^ise  de  erranti- 
buB  dilucida  declaratio.  This  treatise  is  writ- 
ten with  precision  and  perspicuity.  Le  Clerc, 
in  the  DcMlication  prefixed  to  his  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Hammond^s  Paraphrase  and  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  gives  a  brief 
acconnt  of  the  Arminian  principles  and  terms 
of  communion  in  the  following  words,  ad- 
dressed to  the  learned  men  of  that  sect ;  **  You 
declare,**  says  he,  **that  they  only  are  ex- 
cluded from  your  communion,  who  are  charge- 
able with  idolatry — ^who  do  not  receive  Uie 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  fidth — who 
trample  upon  the  precepts  of  Christ  by  Uicir 
licentious  manners  and  actions — and  who  per- 
■ecute  those  who  differ  from  them  in  matters 
of  religion.***    Many  writers  affirm,  that  the 


Arminians  acknowledge  as  their  brethren  all 
those  who  receive  that  form  of  doctrine  that 
is  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  Apos- 
tles* Creed.  But  that  these  writers  are  mis- 
taken, appears  sufficiently  from  what  has  been 
already  said  on  this  subject;  and  is  further 
confirmed  bv  the  express  testimony  of  Ijo 
Clerc,  who  (in  his  Biblioth.  Ancienne  et  Mod. 
torn.  XXV.  p.  119)  declares,  that  it  is  not  tnio 
that  tho  Arminians  admit  to  their  communion 
all  those  who  receive  the  Apostles*  Creed  :  his 
words  ftre,  ""  Il«  se  trompent ;  ils  (the  Armi- 
nians) oAent  la  communion  a  tons  ceux 
qui  refoivent  T^criture  sainte  comme  la  seulo 
r^le  da  la  foi  et  des  moeurs,  et  qui  ne  sont  ni 
idolatrcs  ni  pers^uteurs.** 

*  This  Confession  of  Faith  is  extant  in 
Latin,  Dutch,  and  German.  The  Latin  edi- 
tion of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ]^is- 
copius,  tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  $9.  Where  may  be 
found  also  a  Defence  of  this  Confession  against 
the  objections  of  the  profesaon  of  divinity  at 
Leyden. 

*  They  who  will  be  at  the  puns  of  compar- 
ing together  the  theological  writings  of  Episco- 
pius, Courcelles,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Cat- 
tenburg,  will  see  clearly  the  diversity  of  senti- 
ments that  reigns  among  the  Arminian  doctors. 


*  The  original  words  of    Le  Clerc  are, 

''Profiteri  solitis eos  duntaxat  a 

▼obis  excludi,  qui  (1.)  idololatria  sunt  con- 
tunimit!,  (2.)  qui  minime   habent   scriptu- 


ram  pro  fidei  norma,  (3.)  qui  impuris  mo- 
ribus  sancta  Christ!  precepta  conculcant, 
(4.)  aut   qui  denique  alios  rellgionis  causa, 


vezant.' 


J 
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the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace.  They  all,  indeed,  unanimously 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  excluded  their  ancestors  from  the  communion 
of  the  Reformed  churches,  even  **  that  the  love  of  God  extends  itself 
equally  to  all  mankind  ;  that  no  mortal  is  rendered  finally  unhappy  by  an 
eternal  and  invincible  decree ;  and  that  the  misery  of  those  that  perish 
comes  from  themselves ;"  but  they  explain  this  doctrine  is  a  very  differ- 
ent manner  from  that  in  which  it  was  formerly  understood.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Arminians,  and  whoever 
opposes  it  becomes  thereby  an  adversary  to  the  whole  community ;  whereas 
those  whose  objections  are  levelled  at  particular  tenets  which  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Arminian  divines  cannot  be  said,  with  any  degree 
of  propriety,  to  attack  or  censure  the  Arminian  church,  whose  theological 
system,  a  few  articles  excepted,  is  vague  and  uncertain,^  and  is  not 
characterized  by  any  fixed  set  of  doctrines  and  principles.  Such  only 
attack  certain  doctors  of  that  communion,  who  are  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  do  not  agree,  even  in  their  explications  of  the  doctrine  re- 
lating to  the  extent  of  the  divine  love  and  mercy  ;  though  this  be  the 
fundamental  point  that  occasioned  their  separation  from  the  Reformed 
churches. 

Th6prewntjtate        XIII.  The  Arminian  church  makes  at  present   but  an 
nians.  inconsiderable  figure,  when  compared  with  the  Reformed  ; 

and,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  public  report,  it  declines  from  day  to  day. 
The  Arminians  have  still  in  the  United  Provinces  thirty-four  congrega- 
tions more  or  less  numerous,  which  are  furnished  with  eighty-four  pastors  ; 
besides  these,  their  church  at  Fredericks tadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  still 
subsists.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said,  that  the  credit  and  influence  of  their 
religious  principles  have  declined  with  the  external  lustre  of  their  com- 
munity ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  their  sentiments  were  early  adopted 
in  several  countries,  and  were  secretly  received  by  many  w^ho  had  not  the 
courage  to  profess  them  openly.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  established  church  of  England,  whose  clergy, 
generally  speaking,  since  the  time  of  archbishop  Laud,  have  embraced 
the  Arminian  doctrine  concerning  predestination  and  grace ;  and  since  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  have  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to  many 
other  tenets  of  the  Arminian  church.  Besides  this,  whoever  has  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  must  know,  that,  in  many  of  the  courts  of  Pro- 
testant princes,  and  g«verally  speaking  among  those  persons  that  pretend 
to  be  wiser  than  the  multitude,  the  following  fundamental  principle  of 
Arminianism  is  adopted :'  ^*  that  those  doctrines,  whose  belief  is  necessary 
to  salvation,  are  very  few  in  number ;  and  that  every  one  is  to  be  left  at 
full  liberty,  with  respect  to  his  private  sentiments  of  God  and  religion, 
provided  his  life  and  actions  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue." Even  the  United  Provinces,  which  saw  within  their  bosom  the 
defeat  of  Arminianism,  are  at  this  time  sensible  of  a  considerable  change 
in  that  respect ;  for,  while  the  patrons  of  Calvinism  in  that  republic 
acknowledge  that  the  community  which  makes  an  external  profession  of 
Arminianism,  declines  gradually  both  in  its  numbers  and  influence,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  complain  that  its  doctrines  and  spirit  gain  ground  from 
day  to  day  ;  that  they  have  even  insinuated  themselves  more  or  less  into 
the  bosom  of  the  established  church,  and  infected  the  theol<^cal  system 

'    **  0^  What  rendcn  the   Armiaian  Con-  doctrinCB  in  contradiction  with  fai«  privata 

feaston  of  Faith  an  uncertain  representation  of  opinions.     Sec  the  introduction  to  tho  Anni- 

tho  sentiments  of    Uio  community,  is,   the  nian  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  third  ▼olunao 

libcrt}-  in  which  every  pastor  is  indulged  of  of  tlic  French  Abridgment  of  Brandt*!  History 

departing  from  it,  \^hcn  he  finds  any  of  its  of  the  Reformation  of  Ihe  Netherlands. 
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of  many  of  those  very  pastors  who  arc  appointed  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
and  authority  of  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  progress  of  Arminlanism  in  other 
countries  is  abundantly  known ;  and  its  votaries  in  France,  Geneva,  and 
many  parts  of  Switzerland,  are  certainly  very  numerous.* 

The  external  forms  of  divine  worship  and  ecclesiastical  government  in 
the  Arminian  church  are  almost  the  same  with  those  that  are  in  use  among 
the  Presbyterians.  As,  however,  the  leading  men  among  the  Arminians 
are  peculiarly  ambitious  of  maintaining  their  correspondence  and  fraternal 
intercourse  with  the  church  of  England,  and  leave  no  circumstance  unim- 
proved that  may  tend  to  confirm  this  union ;  so  they  discover,  upon  all 
occasions,  their  approbation  of  the  episcopal  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, and  profess  to  regard  it  as  most  ancient,  as  truly  sacred,  and  as 
superior  to  all  other  institutions  of  church  polity.*^ 


*  (t9*  It  maj  not,  however,  be    improper 
to  obeenre  here,  that  the  progreis  of  ArmiDi> 
aaum  has  been  greatly  retardud,  nay,  that  its 
cause  daily  declines  in  Germany  and  several 
parts  of  Switzerland,  in   consequence  of  the 
ascendant  which  the  Leibnitzian  aud  Wolfian 
philosophy  hath  gained  in  these  countries,  and 
particularly  among    the   clergy  and    men  of 
leamiog.      Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking 
that  liberty  of  indiflference  which  is  supposed 
to  imply  the  power  of  acting,  not  only  with* 
out,  but  against  motives,  struck  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Arminian  system.     But  this 
was  not  all :  for,  by  considering  that  multi- 
plicity of  worlds  that  compose  the  universe,  as 
one  system  or  whole,  whose  greatest  possible 
perfection  u  the  ultimate  end  of  creating  good- 
ness, and    the    sovereign  purpose  of  govem- 
iug  wisdom,  they  removed  from  the  doctrine 
of  predestination   those   arbitrary  procedures 
and  narrow  views  with  which  the  Calvinists 
are  supposed  to  have  loaded  it,  and  gave  it  a 
new,  a  more  pleasing,  and  a  more  phUosophical 
aspect     As  the  Lcibnitzians  laid  down  this 
great  end  as  the   supreme  object  of  God^s 
universal  dominion,  and  the  scope  to  which 
all  his  dispensations  are  directed,  so  they  con- 
cluded, that  if  this  end  was  proposed,  it  must 
be  accomplished.     Hence  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  predestination 
founded  in  wisdom  and  goodness — a  necessity, 
physical   and  mechanioftl,  in  the  motions  of 
material  and  inanimate  things;  but  a  neces- 
sity, moral   and    spiritual,  in   the  voluntary 
determinations  of  intelligent  beings,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  prepollent  motives,  which  produce 
their   effects  with  cerUunty,    though    these 
effects  be  contingent,  and  by  no  means  tlie 
offspring  of  an  absolute  and  essentially  im- 
mutable fatality.      These  principles  are  evi- 
dently applicable  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism ;  by  them  predestination  is  confirmed, 
though  modified  with  respect  to  its  reasons 
and  its  ends ;  by  them  irresistible  grace  (ip> 
resistible  in  a  moral  sense)  is  maintained,  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  prepollent  motives  and  a 
moral  necessity.     The  perseveianee  of   the 
saints  is  also  explicable  upon  the  same  system, 
by  a  series  of  moral  causes  producing  a  series 
of  moral  cifocts.     In  consequence  of  all  this, 


several  divines  of  the  German  church  have 
applied    the  Leibnitzian  and  Wolfian  philo- 
sophy to  the  illustration  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity;   and   the   learned   Canzius    has 
written  a  book  expressly  to  show  the  emi- 
nent use  that  may  bo  made  of  that  philoso- 
phy in  throwing  light  upon  the  chief  articles 
of  our  fiiitb.     See  bis  Philusophiie    Leibni- 
tianse  et  Wolfianse  Usus   in    TheoIog;ia  per 
praocipuse  fidei  capita,  auctore  Israel.  Theoph. 
Canzio,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  in  1749. 
Sec  also  WittenbacVs  Tantamen  Theologia: 
Dogmaticae  Methodo  Scientifica  |)ertractatse, 
which  was  published  in  three  vols.  8vo.,  at 
Frankfort,  in   1747.     See,  above  all,  the  fa- 
mous work  of  Leibnitz,  entitled,  E^sais  do 
Theodic^e  sur  la  Bont^  de  Dieu,  la  Libert^ 
dc  rilomme,  et  TOrigine  du  Mai.     It  is  re- 
markable enough,  that  the  Leibnitzian  system 
has  been  embraced  by  very  few,  scarcely  by 
any,  of  tho  English  Calvinists.     Can  this  be 
owing  to  a  want  of  inclination  towards  phi- 
losophical discussions  ?     This  cannot  be  said. 
The  scheme  of  necessity,  and  of  partial  evils 
tending  to  universal  good,  has  indectl  been 
fostered  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
even  has  turned  some  zealous  Arminians  into 
moderate  and  philosophical  Calvinists.     But 
the  zealous  Calvinists  have,  for  the  most  part, 
held  firm  to  their  theology,  and  blended  no 
philosophical  principles  with  their  system ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers have  been  found,  generally  speak- 
ing, among  the  Arminians.     If  both  Calvin- 
ists and  Arminians  claim  a  King,  it  is  certain 
that  the  latter  alone  can  boast  of  a  Newton,  a 
Locke,  a  Clarke,  and  a  Boyle.  • 

^  Henoe,  to  omit  many  other  circumstances 
that  show  unquestionably  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  the  Arminians  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  represent  Grotins,  their  hero  and 
their  oracle,  as  a  particular  admirer  of  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  church  of 
England,  which  he  preferred  before  all  other 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  See  what  ^Le 
Clere  has  published  on  this  subject  at  the  end 
of  the  edition  of  Grotins*  book,  De  Veritate 
llcligionis  Christiana),  which  he  gave  at  the 
Hague  in  tho  year  1724,  p.  376. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    HISTORY   OF    THE    SECT   CALLED   QUAKERS. 


Theriieoftbe 
Quaken. 


The  sect  of  Quakers  received  this  denomination  in  thtf 
year  1650|  from  Gervas  Bennet,  Esq.,  a  justice  of  peace  in 
Derbysliire,*  partly  on  accoimt  of  the  convulsive  agitations  and  shakings 
of  the  body  with  which  their  discourses  to  the  people'were  usually  attended^ 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  exhortation  addressed  to  this  magistrate  by 
Fox  and  his  companions,  who,  when  they  were  called  before  him,  desired 
him  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  vehement  emotion  of  body,  to  tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  However  sarcastical  this  appellation  may  be,  when  con- 
sidered in  its  origin,  the  members  of  this  sect  are  willing  to  adopt  it,  pro- 
vided it  be  rightly  understood ;  they  prefer,  nevertheless,  to  be  called,  in 
allusion  to  that  doctrine  that  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  associa- 
tion. Children,  or  Confessors  of  light.  In  their  conversation  and  inter- 
course with  each  other  they  use  no  other  term  of  appellation  than  that  of 
Friend.* 

This  sect  had  its  rise  in  England,  in  those  unhappy  times  of  eonfhsion/ 
anarchy,  and  civil  discord,  when  every  political  or  rel%ious  fanatic,  that 
had  formed  new  plans  of  government,  or  invented  new  systems  of  theology, 
came  forth  with  his  novelties  to  public  view,  and  propagated  them  with 
impunity  among  a  fickle  and  unthinking  multitude.  Its  parent  and 
founder  was  George  Fox,^  a  shoemaker,  of  a  dark  and  melancholy  com- 
plexion, and  of  a  visionary  and  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind.  About  the  year 
1647»  which  was  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  began  to  stroll 


'Se«G«orgeS«weir«  Hiitoryof  the  Quakers, 
p.  23 ;  Neal*i  History  of  the  Piuitant,  toL  !▼. 
p.  32. 

*  Sewel,  History  of  the  Quakers,  p.  624. 

^  ft>  The  anooymons  writer  of  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Formey,  F.RS.,  puhlisbed  by  Nicol,  seems 
much  ofiended  at  Mr.  Formey,  on  account  of 
his  calling  Qeotgo  Fox  a  man  of  a  turbulent 
spirit,  &e.  He  tells  us,  on  the  contrary,  that 
from  all  the  information  worthy  of  credit 
which  he  was  able  to  procure,  it  appears  that 
Fox  was  ^  a  man  of  so  meek,  contented,  easy, 
steady,  and  tender  a  disposition,  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  in  his  company,  that  he  exer- 
cised np  authority  but  over  eril,  and  that 
every  where,  and  in  all,  but  with  love,  com- 
passion, and  lopg-suflfering.**  This  account  he 
takes  from  Penn ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  has  looked  no  farther,  unless  it  be  to  the 
curious  portrait  which  Thomas  EUwood,  an- 
other Quaker,  has  given  of  Fox,  a  portrait  in 
which  there  is  such  an  aiiiBcted  jingle  of  words, 
as  shows  the  author  to  have  been  more  at- 
tentive to  the  arrangement  of  his  sentences, 
than  to  a  true  exhibition  of  the  character  of 
his  original ;  for  we  are  told  by  EUwood,  that 
this  same  George  Fox  was  deep  in  divine 
knowledge,  powerful  in  preaching,  fervent  in 
prayer,  quick  in  diKeming,  sound  in  judg- 


ment, **  risum  teneatis,  amid,** — ^manlj  ia 
personage,  grave  in  gesture,  courteous  in  eon- 
versation,  weighty  in  communication,  &e.  &c. 
Alter  having  thus  pointed  Geoige,  after  the 
fancy  of  his  two  Brethren,  for  fancy  is  the 
Quaker's  fountain  of  light  and  truth,  the  letter- 
writer  observes,  that  Dr.  Formey  has  taken 
his  account  of  George*s  turbulence  and  fiuoA- 
tidsm  from  Mosheim's  Ecclcaiaatical  History. 
As  Mosheim  then  is  dead,  and  cannot  defend 
himself,  msy  I  be  permitted  to  beg  of  this, 
anonymous  letter-writer,  who  appears  to  be 
a  candid  and  rational  man,  to  cast  an  eye 
upon  Sewell*s  History  of  the  Quakers,  and 
to  follow  this  meek,  courteous,  and  modeat 
George,  running  like  a  wild  man  throo^ 
several  counties,  refusing  homage  to  his  to- 
vereign,  interrupting  the  ministers  in  the 
public  celebration  of  divine  service  at  Not- 
tingham, Mansfield,  and  Market  Bosworth? 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  learned  and 
worthy  Dr.  Henry  More,  who  was  not  him- 
self without  a  strong  tincture  of  enthusiasm, 
and  who  looked  upon  Penn  as  a  pious  Cliri*- 
tisn,  treated,  nevertheless,  Geoige  Fox  as  a 
melancholy  fanatic,  and  as  one  possessed  with 
the  devil.  See  his  MysU  of  Godliness,  b. 
X.  ch.  xiii«  Ai  also  SchoL  in  Dialogue^  t. 
sect.  V, 
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through  several  counties  in  England,  giving  himself  out  for  a  person  di- 
vinely inspired,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  the  divine 
word,  that  lies  hid  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  After  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  when  all  laws,  both  civil  and  eclesiastieal,  seemed  to  be  entirely  sus- 
pended, if  not  extinct.  Fox  exerted  his  &natical  powers  with  new  vigour, 
and  formed  more  ambitious  and  extensive  views.  Having  acquired  a  con«- 
siderable  number  of  disciples  of  both  sexes,  who  were  strongly  infected  with 
his  wild  enthusiasm,  he  excited  great  tumults  in  several  parts  of  England : 
and  in  the  year  1650,  went  so  far  as  to  disturb  the  devotion  of  those  that 
were  assembled  in  the  churches  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  declar- 
ing that  all  such  assemblies  were  useless  and  unchristian.  For  these  ex- 
travagances, both  he  and  his  companions  were  finequently  cast  into  prison, 
and  chastised,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  by  the  civil  magistrate.*^ 
The  Ant  attempto  ^^*  ^®  ^^^  association  of  Quakers  was  composed  mostly 
ofthisieetuji-  of  visiouary  fstnadcs,  and  of  persons  that  really  seemed  to 
mwe  1^^  disordered  in  their  brains,  and  hence  they  committed 
many  enormities,  which  the  modem  Quakers  endeavour  to  alleviate  and 
diminish,  but  which  they  neither  pretend  to  justify  nor  to  approve ;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  riotous  and  tumultuous  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  even  their  female  disciples,  forgetting  the  delicacy  and  decency  peculiar 
to  their  sex,  bore  their  part  in  these  disorders.  They  ran  like  Bacchanals, 
through  the  towns  and  villages,  declaiming  against  Episcopacy,  Presby- 
terianism,  and  every  fixed  form  of  religion ;  railed  at  public  and  stated  wor- 
ship ;  affironted  and  mocked  the  clergy,  even  in  the  very  exercise  of  their 


*  Besides  the  ordinary  writers  of  the  ee- 
deriastical  history  of  this  century,  the  curious 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Croeaii  Historia 
Quakeriana,  Tribus  Libris  comprehensa,  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  Sto, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1703.  A  physi- 
cian  named  Kolhansius,  who  was  bom  a  Ln- 
theraa,  but  turned  Quaker,  published  critical 
remarks  upon  this  history,  under  the  title  of 
DilucidaUones,  which  were  first  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1696.  And  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  many  inao- 
curadet  in  the  history  of  Croesius;  it  is, 
however,  much  less  faulty  than  another  hia- 
tory  of  this  sect,  which  was  published  at 
Ck>logne  in  12fflo,in  the  year  1692,  under  the 
following  title:  "^  Histoire  abr^g^  de  la  nai». 
aance  et  du  progr^s  du  Kouakerisme  arec 
oelle  de  ses  dogmes  ;*^  for  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  this  latter  history,  instead  of  relating 
well-attested  facts,  has  compiled,  without  either 
discernment  or  choice,  such  an  eztraTagant 
medley  of  truth  and  falsehood  as  is  rather 
adapted  to  excite  laughter  than  to  administor 
instruction.  See  the  second  book  of  Croe- 
Bius*  Historia  Quakeriana,  p.  322  and  376 ; 
as  also  Le  Clere,  Biblioth.  Univenelle  et 
Historique,  tom.  xzii.  p.  53. — The  most  am- 
ple and  authentic  account  of  this  sect  is  that 
which  was  composed  by  George  Sewel,  firom 
a  great  variety  of  genuine  records,  and  pvtly 
from  the  papers  of  Fox,  its  founder,  and  pub* 
lished  under  the  following  title :  **  The  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  people  called  Quakers.** 
This  work  is  remarkable  both  for  the  industry 
and  accuracy  which  the  author  has  discovered 
in  compiling  it.    But  u  Sewel  wu  himself  a 


Quaker,  so  he  is  sometimes  chargeable  with 
concealing,  diminishing,  or  representing  under 
artful  colours,  many  things,  which,  if  impar- 
tially related,  must  have  appeared  dishonour- 
able, and  might  have  proved  detrimental,  to 
his  community.    It  must  however  be  granted, 
that,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  Sewel^s 
'  history  is  abundantly  suflkient  to  enable  an 
impartial  and  intelligent  reader  to  form  a 
just  and  satisfactory  idea  of  this  visionary  sect. 
Voltaire  has  also  entertained  the  public  with 
Four  Letters  concerning  the  Religion,  Man- 
ners, and  History  of  the  Quakers,  in  his  M^ 
langes  de  Litt^rature,  d^Histoire,  et  de  Philo- 
sophie,  which  are  written  with  his  usual  wit 
and  elqiance,  but  are  rather  adapted  to  amuse 
than  instruct.    The  conversation  between  him 
and  Andrew  Pitt,  an  eminent  Quaker  in  Lon- 
don, which  is  related  in  these  Letters,  may 
be  true  in  general ;  but  to  render  the  account 
of  it  still  more  pleasing,  the  ingenious  writer 
has  embellished  it  with,  effusions  of  wit  and 
fimcy,  and  even  added  some  particulars  that 
are  rather  drawn  from  imagination  than  me- 
mory.    It  is  from  the  books  already  men- 
tioned that  the  French  Dissertation  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Quakers,  which  is  placed  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  splendid  work  en- 
titled C^r^monies  et   Coutumes  Religieuses 
de  tons  les  Peuples,  is  chiefly  compiled,  though 
with  less  attention  and  accuracy  than  might 
have  been   expected.      A   Lutheran  writer, 
named  Frederick  Ernest  Meis,has  given  an 
account  of  the  English  Quakers  in  a  German 
work,  entitled,  Entwurff  der  Kirchen-Ord- 
nung  und   Gehraucho  der  Quaker  in  Enge- 
land. 
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ministerial  functions  **  trampled  upon  the  laws  and  upon  the  authority  of 
the  magistrates,  under  the  pretext  of  being  actuated  by  a  divine  impulse ; 
and  made  use  of  their  pretended  inspiration  to  excite  the  most  vehement 
commotions  both  in  state  and  church.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
that  the  secular  arm  was  at  length  raised  against  these  pernicious  fanatics, 
and  that  many  of  them  were  severely  chastised  for  their  extravagance  and 
folly/  Cromwell  himself,  who  was,  generally  speaking,  an  enemy  to  no 
sect,  however  enthusiastical  it  might  be,  entertained  uneasy  apprehen- 
sions from  the  frantic  violence  of  the  Quakers,  and  therefore,  in  his  first 
thoughts,  formed  a  resolution  to  suppress  their  rising  community. 
But  when  he  perceived  that  they  treated  with  contempt  both  his  promises 
and  threatenings,  and  wore»  in  effect,  too  powerful  or  too  headstrong  to 
yield  to  cither,  he  prudently  abstained  from  the  use  of  force,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  employing  wise  measures  and  precautions  to  pre- 
vent their  fomenting  sedition  among  the  people,  or  undermining  the 
foundations  of  his  new  sovereignty.* 

The  progress  of  III.    In  process   of  time,   the  fumes  of  this  excessive 

ChariM^if  and    fanaticism  began  to  evaporate,  and  the  ardent  impetuosity 
James  II.  of  the  rising  sect   seemed  gradually  to  subside ;   nor  did 

the  divine  light,  of  which  the  Quakers  boast,  produce  such  tumults  in 
church  and  state  as  at  the  first  declaration  of  their  celestial  pretensions. 
Under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  both  their  religious" doctrine  and  discipline 
assumed  a  more  regular  and  permanent  form,  by  the  care  and  industry 
of  Fox,  assisted  in  this  very  necessary  undertaking  by  Robert  Bar- 
clay, George  Keith,  and  Samuel  Fisher,  men  of  learning  and  abilities, 
who   became,    notwithstanding,    members    of    this   strange   community. 


*  8^  A  female,  contrary  to  the  modesty 
of  her  sex,  came  into  Whitehall  Chapel  stark 
naked,  ia  the  midst  of  public  worship,  when 
Cromwell  was  there  present.     Another  came 
into  the  Parliament-house,  with  a  trencher  in 
her  hand,  which  she  broke  in  pieces,  saying, 
"  Thus  shall  ye  be  broken  in  pieces."    Thomaa 
Adams,  having  complained  to  the  Protector  of 
the  imprisonment  of  some  of  his  friends,  and 
not  finding  redress,  he  took  off  his  cap,  and 
tore  it  in  pieces,  saying,  **  So  shall  thy  govern- 
ment be  torn  from  thee  and  thy  house."  Seve- 
ral, pretending  an  extraordinary  message  from 
heaven,  went  about  the  streets,  denouncing 
the  judgments  of  God  s^inst  the  Protector 
and  his  council ;  and  one  came  to  the  door  of 
the  Parliament-house  with  a  drawn  sword,  and 
wounded  sevend,  saying.  He  was  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spurit  to  kill  every  man  that  sat  in 
that  house.     The    most  extravagant  Quaker 
that  appeared  in  this  time,  was  James  Naylor, 
formerly  an  officer,  a  man  of  ports,  and  so 
much  admired  by  these   fanatics,  that  they 
blaspliemously  styled  him.  The  everlasting  son 
of  righteousness;    the  prince  of  peace;   the 
only  begotten  son  of  Qod ;  the  ioirest  among 
ten  thousand.     See  JSTcars    History  of  the 
Puritans ;  the  Life  and  Trial  of  Naylor,  p.  6, 
7,  &c     The  anonymous  author  of  the  Letter 
to  Dr.  Formoy,  P.R.S.,  soems  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  state  of  Quakerism  in  the  time  of 
Fox,  when  he  denies  that  the  charge  of  tur- 
bulence and  fanaticlBm  can  be  proved  against 


him  or  his  friends,  and  gives  the  gentle  d^e- 
nomination  of  imprudence  to  the  extrava- 
gancies exhibited  by  the  Quakers  under 
Charles  L  and  the  Commonwealth.  Tbe 
single  story  of  Naylor,  who  was  the  convert 
and  pupil  of  Fox,  tbe  letters  full  of  blasphe- 
mous absurdity,  written  to  this  Rose  of  Sharon, 
this  new  Jesus,  by  Hannah  Stranger,  Richard 
Fairman,  and  others,  show  the  horrid  vein  of 
ftnaticism  that  ran  through  this  visionary 
sect  See  these  letters,  in  the  Life  and  Trial 
of  Naylor,  who,  though  cmelly  scourged,  was, 
however,  whipped  Into  his  senses,  or,  at  least, 
brought  by  his  sufierings  into  a  calmer  state 
of  mind.  See  also,  &itan  Enthroned,  &c., 
p.  4  and  5.  If  Quakerism  be  now  in  England 
on  a  more  rational  footing,  we  may  congratu- 
late its  members  upon  the  happy  change,  but 
at  the  same  time  condole  with  them  on  tbe 
approaching  annihilation  of  their  sect;  for  if 
reason  gets  in  among  them,  the  spirit,  I  mean 
their  spirit,  will  soon  bo  quenched,  and  fancy 
being  no  more  Ihe  only  criterion  of  truth,  tbe 
fundamental  principle  of  their  existence  will 
be  destroyed.  In  such  a  catastrophe,  the  abet- 
tors of  ancient  Quaketism  will  find  some  re- 
source »mong  the  Methodistt. 

'  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol  iv.  p. 
153;  SewePs  History,  &c.  passim. 

*  Clarendon  tells  us,  in  his  ^'History  of  tbe 
Rebellion,  that  the  Quakers  always  persevered 
in  their  bitter  enmity  against  Cromwell. — See 
SewePs  History,  book  i.  p.  91, 113, 148, 149. 
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Fox  stood  in  urgent  need  of  such  able  assistants  ;  for  his  gross  ignorance 
had  rendered  his  religion  hitherto  a  confused  medley  of  incoherent 
tenets  and  visions.  The  new  triumvirate,  therefore,  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  digest  these  under  certain  heads,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
a  sort  of  theological  system.^  But  such  was  the  change  of  times, 
that  the  wiser  and  more  moderate  Quakers  in  England  suffered  more 
vexations,  and  were  involved  in  greater  calamities,  than  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  their  frantic  and  turbulent  ancestors.  These  vexations,  indeed, 
were  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  their  religious  principles,  as  of 
their  singular  customs  and  manners  in  civil  life ;  for  they  would  never 
give  to  magistrates  those  titles  of  honour  and  pre-eminence  that  are  de- 
signed to  mark  the  respect  due  to  their  authority;  they  also  refused 
obstinately  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,*  and  to 
pay  tithes  to  the  clergy ;  hence  they  were  looked  upon  as  rebellious 
subjects,  and,  on  that  account,  were  frequently  punished  with  great  se- 
verity,J  Under  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  more  particularly  about  the 
year  1685,  they  began  to  see  more  prosperous  days,  and  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  toleration  arid  liberty,  which  they  owed,  not  to  the  clemency 
of  the  government,  but  to  the  friendship  of  that  monarch  for  the 
famous  William  Penn,^  who  had  been  employed  by  him  in  matters  of 
the  utmost  moment,  and  had  rendered  him  signal  and  important  ser- 
vices.^  What  James  had  done,  from  motives  of  a  personal  or  political 
nature,  in  favour  of  the  Quakers,  King  William  III.  confirmed  and  con- 
tinued, from  a  zeal  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  From  these  motives,  he  procured  a  ftdl 
and  ample  toleration  for  dissenters  of  almost  all  denominations ;  and  the 
Quakers,  in  consequence  of  this  grant,  enjoyed  at  length,  upon  a  con- 
stitutional footing,  tranquillity  and  freedom.™ 


k  For  an  account  of  the  life  unA  writing! 
of  Barclay,  see  the  General  Dictionary; 
Sewel,  in  his  History  of  the  Quakers,  gives 
an  ample  account  of  Keith.  There  is  also 
particular  mention  made  of  Fisher,  in  a  Ger- 
man work,  entitled,  Unschuldige  Nachricht. 
1 750,  p.  338. 

*  e>  This  rofusal  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance did  not  proceed  from  any  disaffisction 
to  the  government,  hut  from  a  persuasion  that 
all  oaths  were  unlawful,  and  that  swearing, 
even  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions,  was 
forbidden  in  the  New  Testament.  They  also 
sincerely  believed,  that  they  were  as  much 
obliged  to  obedience  by  an  affirmation,  which 
they  ven  willing  to  make,  as  by  an  oath. 

i  See  a  circumstantial  account  of  their  suf- 
ferings under  Charles  IL,  in  Neal*s  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  313,  353,  396, 
432,  510,  518,  552,  569;  Bumet*s  History  of 
bis  Own  Timet,  vol.  i.  p.  271 ;  Sewel,  loc  dt. 
passim. 

^  See  SewePs  History  of  the  Quakers. 

*  09-  The  indulgence  of  James  H.  towards 
the  Quakers,  and"  other  dissenters  from  the 
cftabliahed  church,  was,  at  bottom,  founded 
on  a  zeal  for  popery,  and  designed  to  favour 
the  Roman  Catholics :  more  particularly,  the 
order  ho  sent  to  tho  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
the  7th  of  November,  1687,  to  dispense  with 
the  Quakers*  not  swcariog,  was  evidently  dc« 


signed  to  open  a  door  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  bear  offices  in  the  state  without  a  legal 
qualification.  At  the  same  time  it  was  pro- 
bable enough,  that  a  personal  attachment  to 
tho  famous  William  Penn  may  have  contri- 
buted to  render  this  monarch  more  indulgent 
to  this  sect  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been.  The  reasons  of  this  attachment  are 
differently  represented.  Some  suppose  it  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  services  of  his  father, 
in  Uie  fleet  commanded  i^inst  the  Dutch,  in 
the  year  1665,  by  King  James,  when  Duke 
of  York.  Others  attribute  this  attachment  to 
his  personal  services.  From  the  high  degree 
of  &vour  he  enjoyed  at  court,  they  concluded 
that  he  was  a  concealed  papist,  and  assisted 
the  king  in  the  execution  of  bis  designs.  That 
the  imputation  of  popery  was  groundless  a^ 
pears  from- his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Til- 
lotson,  which  is  published  in  the  Life  of 
Penn,  that  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of 
tho  works  of  the  latter.  It  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  he  was  very  intimate  with  Father 
Peters,  the  hot-headed  Jesuit,  whose  bigotry 
formed  the  king^s  projects,  and  whose  impru- 
dence rendered  them  abortive.  It  is  also 
certain  that,  in  the  year  1686,  he  went  over 
to  Holland,  in  order  to  persuade  tho  Prince 
of  Orange  to  come  into  King  Jameses  mea- 
sures. 

■»  CEuvTCfl  de  M.  do  Voltaire,  torn.  iv.  p.  1 82. 
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The  propigmtion 
of  Quakerism 


IV.  Fatigued  with  the  vexations  and  persecution  which 
they  suffered  in  their  native  country  during  the  reign  of 
Engan  .    Qjj^j^g  jj^^  ^j^^  Quakers  looked  ahout  for  some   distant 

settlements,  where  they  might  shelter  themselves  from  the  storm;  and 
with  this  view  hegan  to  disseminate  their  religious  principles  in  various 
countries.  Attempts  of  this  natuite  were  made  in  Germany,  Prussia, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  Holland,  and  Holstein,  hut  with  little  success. 
The  Dutch,  however,  were,  after  much  importunity,  persuaded  to  allow  a 
certain  numher  of  these  enthusiasts  to  settle  in  Holland,  where  they  still 
continue  to  reside.  Multitudes  of  them  also  went  over  to  America,  and 
formed  settlements  there,  not  long  after  the  first  rise  of  their  sect ;  and  it 
afterwards  happened,  hy  a  singular  concourse  of  events,  that  this  new 
world  hecame  the  chief  seat  of  their  prosperity  and  freedom.  Williain 
Penn,  son  of  the  famous  vice-admiral  of  that  name,  who  embraced  Qua- 
kerism in  the  year  1668,  received,  in  the  year  1680,  from  Charles  II.,  and 
from  the  English  parliament,  the  grant  of  an  ample,  fertile,  but  unculti- 
vated province  in  America,  as  a  reward  for  the  eminent  services  of  his 
father.  This  illustrious  Quaker,  who  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  parts, 
and  whose  activity  and  penetration  were  accompanied  vrith  an  uncommon 
degree  of  eloquence,**  carried  over  with  him,  into  his  new  dominions,  a 
considerable  colony  of  his  Friends  and  Brethren  ;  and  he  founded  in  those 
distant  regions  a  republic,  whose  form,  laws,  and  institutions,  resembled 
no  other  known  system  of  government,  whose  pacific  principles  and  com-* 
mercial  spirit  have  long  blessed  it  with  tranquillity  and  opulence,  and 
which  still  continues  in  a  prosperous  and  fiouri^iing  state.^  The  Quakers 
predominate  in  this  colony,  both  by  their  influence  and  their  number^ ; 
but  all  those  who  acknowledge  the  existence  and  providence  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  and  show  their  respect  to  that  Being,  either  by  external 
worship,  or  at  least  by  the  regularity  of  their  lives  and  actions,  are  admit- 
ted to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  in  this  happy  republic.  The 
large  province  that  constitutes  its  territory  was  called  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  name  of  its  proprietor ;  and  its  capital  city  was  named  Philadelphia, 
from  the  spirit  of  union  and  the  fraternal  love  that  reigned  at  first,  and  is 
still  supposed  to  prevail,  more  or  less,  among  its  inhabitants, 
nie  intestine  dii-  V .  Even  during  the  life  of  their  founder,  the  Quakers, 
tests'ofthe^'^'  nptwithstanding  their  ex^traordinary  pretensions  to  frater- 
Qiuken.  nal  charity  and  union,  were  frequently  divided  into  parties, 

and  involved  in  contests  and  debates.  These  debates  indeed,  which  were 
carried  on  in  the  years  1656,  1661,  and  1683,  with  peculiar  warmth,  were 
not  occasioned  by  any  doctrines  of  a  religious  nature,  but  by  a  diversity  of 
opinion  about  matters  of  discipline,  about  certain  customs  and  manners, 
and  other  affairs  of  little  moment ;  and  they  were  generally  terminated  in 
a  short  time,  and  without  much  difficulty .p  But,  after  the  death  of  Fox, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1691,  some  Friends,  and  more  especially 
George  Keith,  who  was  by  far  the  most  learned  member  of  the  community, 
excited,  by  their  doctrines  and  innovations,  new  discords  of  a  much  more 

^  t>  Bishop  Bnrnet,  who  knew  Penn 
personally,  says,  that  **  he  was  a  talking,  yain 
man,  who  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  hii  own 
eloquence,  that  he  thoaght  nothing  conld 
•tand  before  it;  and  that  he  had  a  tedious, 
luscious  way,  that  was  not  apt  to  orercome  a 


man  s  reason,  though  it  might  tire  his  pa- 
tience.** 
<^  The  lawv  and  charton  of  the  colony  of 


Pennsylvania  may  he  seen  in  Rapin*s  History, 
Penn's  Works,  and  in  other  collections  of 
public  records ;  they  are  also  inserted  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Britannique,  torn.  xr.  p.  310, 
torn.  zvi.  p.  127.  Penn  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  both  by  his  writings  and  the  active 
figure  he  made  in  life.  See  the  accounts 
given  of  him  by  Sewel  and  Burnet 
'  See  Sewers  History  of  the  Quakers. 
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serious  and  momentous  kind  than  those  which  had  before  divided  the 
brethren.  This  fountain  of  contention  was  opened  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
Keith  was  charged  with  erroneous  opinions  concerning  several  points  of 
theology,  and  more  particularly  concerning  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  two-fold,  the  one  spiritual  and  celestial,  the  other 
corporeal  and  terrestrial.<i  This  and  other  inventions  of  Keith  would  per- 
haps have  passed  without  censure,  among  a  people  who  reduce  the  whole 
of  religion  to  fancy,  and  a  kind  of  spiritual  instinct,  had  not  this  learned 
man  animadverted,  with  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  upon  some  of  the 
fantastic  notions  of  the  American  brethren,  and  opposed,  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner,  their  method  of  converting  the  whole  history  of  Christ's 
life  and  sufferings  into  a  mere  allegory,  or  symbolical  representation  of  the 
duties  of  Christianity.  The  European  QuaJ^ers  dare  not  so  far  presume 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  as  to  deny 
openly  the  reality  of  the  history  of  the  life,  mediation,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ ;  but  in  America,  where  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  they  are  said 
to  express  themselves  without  ambiguity  on  this  subject,  and  to  maintain 
publicly  that  Christ  never  existed  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  This 
point  was  debated  between  Keith  and  his  adversaries  in  several  general 
assemblies  of  the  sect  held  in  England,  and  was  at  length  brought  before 
the  parliament.  The  contest  was  terminated  in  the  year  1695,  by  the 
excommunication  of  Keith  and  his  adherents,  which  so  exasperated  this 
famous  Quaker,'  that  he  returned,  some  years  after  this,  into  the  bosom 
of  the  English  church,  and  died  in  its  communion."  His  friends  and  fol- 
lowers continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  hold  their  assemblies,  and  exercise 
their  religion,  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  sect ;  but  now, 
if  we  may  believe  public  fame,  they  are  reconciled  with  their  brethren.* 
The  reiigion  of  the  VI.  The  religion  of  the  sect  called  Quakers  has  an  air 
dCT5*S?grae-  of  novelty  that  strikes  at  first  sight,  but,  when  viewed 
rai  point  of  Tiew.  closely,  it  will  appeer  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  certain 
modification  of  that  famous  Mystic  theology,  which  arose  so  early  as  the 
second  century,  was  fostered  and  embellished  by  the  luxuriant  fancy  of 
Origen,  and  passing  through  various  hands  assumed  different  aspects  until 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Quakers,  who  set  off  the  motley  form  widi  new  ad- 
ditions of  their  own  invention.     Fox,  indeed,  is  not  chargeable  with  these 


4  fty  C^r^monies  et  Coutumes  de  totu 
let  Peoples  du  Monde,  torn.  !▼.  p.  141 ; 
Crocsii  Historia  Quakeriana,  lib.  Hi.  p.  446. 

'  8:>  Bishop  Burnet,  who  wu  certainly 
bett^  acqoainted  with  the  history  of  Keith, 
with  whom  he  had  been  educated,  than  Dr. 
Motheim,  attributes  his  return  to  the  church 
of  England  to  a  much  worthier  motive  than 
irritation  and  resentment.  He  tells  ns  that 
Keith,  after  the  American  Quakers  had  ap- 
peared to  him  as  little  better  than  Deists,  op- 
posed them  so  warmly,  that  they  sent  him 
back  to  England.  Here  he  opened  a  new 
meeting,  and  by  a  printed  summons  called 
together  the  whole  party  to  convince  them  of 
these  errors.  **  He  continued  these  meetiDgs,"* 
•ays  the  bishop,  **  being  still,  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, a  Quaker,  for  some  years;  till, 
having  prevailed  as  far  as  he  saw  any  appear- 
ance of  success,  he  laid  aside  their  exterior, 


and  was  reconciled  to  the  church.**  See 
Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  ii 
p.  249. 

'  See  Burnet,  ibid.  SeweVs  account  of  tbo 
troubles  occasioned  by  Keith,  in  his  History 
of  the  Quakers.  But  Sewel  was  either  unao- 
quainted  with  the  true  nature  and  state  of 
this  controversy,  which,  as  he  was  an  illiterate 
man,  may  well  have  been  the  case ;  or  he  has 
given  decidedly  a  false  snd  ambiguous  repre- 
senUtion  of  the  matter.  See  the  Life  of  Cus- 
tor,  in  the  Europa  Erudita  of  Rahtlefus,* 
where  this  controversy  is  placed  in  its  tme 
light  Custor  was  a  man  of  probity,  who  lived 
at  that  time  in  America,  and  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  these  divisions. 

*  See  Roger's  Christian  Quaker,  published 
in  4to,  at  London,  in  the  year  1699 ;  as  also. 
The  Quakers  a  Divided  People,  published  in 
1708 ;  Unschuldig.  Nachricht.  1744,  p.  496. 


*  This  work  is  written  in  German, 
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inventions ;  his  ignorant  and  inelegant  simplicity  places  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  suspicion  in  this  matter ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  undoubtedly 
certain,  that  all  his  doctrine  concerning  the  internal  word,  and  the  divine 
light  within,  its  operations  and  effects,  was  either  borrowed  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Mystics,  which  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  hands  of  many,  or  at 
least  picked  up  from  the  conversation  and  expressions  of  some  persons  of 
the  Mystic  order.  The  tenets,  however,  which  this  blunt  and  illiterate 
man  expressed  in  a  rude,  con^sed,  and  ambiguous  manner,  were  dressed 
up  and  presented  under  a  different  form  by  the  masterly  hands  of  Barclay, 
Keith,  Fisher,  and  Penn,  who  digested  them  with  such  sagacity  and  art, 
that  they  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  regular  system.  The  Quakers  may 
therefore  be  deemed  with  reason  the  principal  branch  of  the  Mystics,  as 
they  not  only  embraced  the  precepts  of  the  hidden  wisdom,  but  even  saw 
its  whole  tendency,  and  adopted,  without  hesitation,  all  its  consequences.* 
The  principal  te-  VII.    The    fundamental  doctrine   of  Quakerism,   from 

nets  of  the  Qua-   whence  all  their  other  tenets  are  derived,  is  that  famous 
and  ancient  opinion   of  the  Mystic   school,  "  That  there 
lies  concealed  in  the  minds  of  all  men  a  certain  portion  of  divine  reason,  a 


^  Most  people  are  of  opinioD,  that  vo  are 
to  learn  the  tme  doctrine  and  sentiment!  of 
the  Quakers  iroin  the  Catechism  of  Rohert 
Barclay,  and  more  especially  from  his  Apo- 
logy for  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  &c., 
Trhich  was  published  at  London  in  4to,  in  the 
year  1676,  and  was  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  Nor  do  1  deny,  that  the 
members  of  this  sect  are  v«ry  desirous  that  we 
should  judge  of  their  religious  sentiments  by 
tlie  doctrine  that  is  exhibited  in  these  books. 
But  if  those  who  are  disposed  to  judge  by  this 
rule,  go  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  these  books 
contain  all  the  religious  tenets  that  have  been 
formerly  advanced,  or  are  at  present  adopted 
by  the  people  called  Quakers,  they  may  be 
refuted  without  difficulty,  from  a  great  va- 
riety of  books  and  records,  of  unquestionable 
authenticity.  It  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  true  spirit  of  BarcIay^s  writings.  This 
ingenious  man  appeared  as  a  patron  and  de- 
fender of  Quakerism,  and  not  as  a  professed 
teacher  or  expositor  of  its  various  doctrines; 
and  he  interpreted  and  modified  the  opinions 
of  this  sect  after  the  manner  of  a  champion  or 
advocate,  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  an 
odious  cause.  How  then  does  ho  £[o  to  work  ? 
In  the  first  place,  he  observes  an  entire  silence 
in  relation  to  those  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity,  concerning  which  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  know  the  real  opinions  of  the 
Quakers ;  and  thus  he  exhibits  a  system  of 
theology  that  is  evidently  lamo  and  imper- 
fect. For  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  a 
prudent  apologist  to  pass  over  in  silence  points 
that  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  a  plausible  de- 
fence, and  to  enlarge  upon  those  only  which 
the  powers  of  genius  and  eloquence  may  be 
able  to  embellish  and  exhibit  in  an  advanta- 
geous point  of  view.  It  is  observable,  in  the 
second  place,  that  Barclay  touches  in  a  slight, 
superficial,  and  hasty  manner,  some  tenets, 
which,  when  amply  explained,  had   exposed 


the  Quakers  to  severe  censure;  and  in  this 
he  discovers  plainly  the  weakness  of  his  cante. 
Lastly,  to  omit  many  other  observations  that 
might  bo  made  here,  tlus  writer  employs  the 
greatest  dexterity'  and  art  in  softening  and 
modifying  those  invidious  doctrines  which  be 
cannot  conceal,  and  dare  not  disavow;  for 
which  purpose  he  carefully  avoids  all  Uioee 
phrsses  and  terms  that  are  made  use  of  by 
the  Quakers,  and  are  peculiar  to  their  8ect» 
and  expresses  their  tenets  in-  ordinary  lan- 
guage, in  terms  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  na> 
tnre,  and  in  a  style  that  casta  a  sort  of  mask 
over  their  natural  aspect.  At  this  rate  the 
most  enormous  errors  may  be  held  with  ink- 
punity ;  for  there  is  no  doctrine,  however  ab- 
surd, to  which  a  plausible  air  may  not  be  given 
by  following  the  insidious  method  of  Barclay  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  even  the  doctrine 
of  Spinoza  was,  with  a  like  artifice,  dressed 
out  and  disguised  by  some  of  his  disapW 
The  other  writers  of  this  sect  have  dedaied 
their  sentiments  with  more  freedom,  perspi> 
cuity,  and  candour,  particularly  the  fiimout 
William  Penn  and  George  Whitehead,  whose 
writings  deserve  an  attentive  perusal  prefer- 
ably to  all  the  other  productions  of  that  com- 
munity. There  is,  among  other  writings  of 
these  eminent  Quakers,  one  in  whose  compo- 
sition they  were  both  concerned,  and  which 
was  published  at  London  in  the  year  1674, 
under  the  following  title :  **  The  Christian 
Quaker  and  his  divine  testimony  vindicated 
by  Scripture,  reason,  and  anthorities,  against 
the  injurious  attempts  that  have  been  lately 
made  by  several  adversaries."  The  first  port 
of  this  book  was  written  by  Penn,  and  the 
second  by  Whitehead.  There  is  also  Sewel^t 
History  of  a  Confession  of  F^ith,  that  wa< 
published  by  the  Quakers  in  the  year  1693, 
during  their  controversy  with  Keith :  but  this 
confession  is  composed  with  great  pnidenoe, 
and  is  full  of  ambiguity. 
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Spark  of  the  same  wisdom  that  exists  in  the  Supreme  Being.  Therefore, 
those  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  true  felicity  and  eternal  salvation, 
must,  according  to  their  system,  hy  self-converse,  contemplation,  and  per- 
petual efforts  to  suhdue  their  sensual  affections,  endeavour  to  draw  forth, 
kindle,  and  inflame  that  divine,  hidden  spark,  which  is  overpowered  by  the 
darkness  of  the  flesh,  and  suffocated,  as  it  were,  by  that  mass  of  matter 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  They  who  observe  this  rule  will  feci,  say 
the  Quakers,  a  divine  glow  of  warmth  and  light,  and  hear  a  celestial  and 
divine  voice  proceeding  from  the  inward  recesses  of  ^heir  souls ;  and  by 
this  light,  and  this  voice,  they  will  be  led  to  all  truth,  and  be  perfectly 
assured  of  their  union  with  the  Supreme  Being.'*  This  hidden  treasure, 
which  is  possessed,  though  not  improved,  by  all  the  human  race,  bears 
different  denominations  in  the  language  of  this  fanatical  sect.  They  fre- 
quently call  it  divine  light,  sometimes  a  ray  of  the  eternal  Wisdom,  at 
others,  the  heavenly  Sophia,  whom  they  suppose  married  to  a  mortal,  and 
whose  wedding  garments  some  of  their  writers  describe  with  ^  the  most 
gaudy  and  pompous  eloquence.  But  the  most  usual  epithets  given  to  this 
spiritual  treasure  are  those  of  the  internal  Word  and  of  Christ  within ; 
for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they  adopt  that  doctrine  of  Origen  and  the  an- 
cient mystics  which  represents  Christ  as  the  eternal  Reason,  or  Wisdom  of 
God ;  and,  on  the  other,  maintain,  that  all  men  are  endowed  naturally 
with  a  certain  portion  of  the  divine  wisdom ;  they  arc  thus  directly  led 
to  afllirm,  that  Christ,  or  the  Word  of  God,  dwells  and  speaks  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.* 

The  teneu  that  YIII.  All  the  singularities  and  wonderful  fancies,  that 

funduaenui*'      ^^  ^  ^^  found  in  the  religious  system  of  the  Quakers,  are 
.  doctrine-  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  fundamental  principle 

now  mentioned.  For  since  Christ  resides  in  the  inward  frame  of  every 
mortal,  it  follows,  "  First,  That  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  calling  off 
the  mind  from  external  objects,  in  weakening  the  influence  and  ascendant  of 
the  outward  senses,  and  in  every  one's  entering  deeply  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  his  heart,  and  listening  attentively  to  the  divine  instructions  and 
commands  that  the  internal  Word,  or  Christ  within,  delivers  there.  Se- 
condly, That  the  external  word,  i .  e.  the  Holy  Scripture,  neither  points  out 
the  way  of  salvation,  nor  leads  men  to  it ;  since  it  only  consists  of  letters 
and  words,  which,  being  void  of  life,  have  not  a  degree  of  efficacy  and 
power  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  human  mind,  and  to  unite  it  to  God. 
The  only  advantage  that,  in  their  opinion,  residts  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is,  that  they  excite  the  mind  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
the  internal  Word,  and  to  go  to  the  school  of  Christ,  who  teAches  within 
them  ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  they  look  upon  the 
Bible  as  a  mute  master,  who,  by  signs  and  figures,  points  out  and  discovers 
that  living  master  and  effectual  guide  who  dwells  in  the  mind.  Thirdly, 
That  they  who  are  without  this  written  word,  such  as  the  Jews,  Maho- 
metans, and  savage  nations,  are  not,  on  that  account,  either  removed  from 
the  path,  or  destitute  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  though  they  indeed  want 
this  inferior  and  subordinate  help  to  its  attainment.  For  if  they  only 
attend  to  this  inward  teacher,  who  always  speaketh  when  the  man  is  silent, 
they  will  learn  abundantly,  from  him,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  and 
practised  in  order  to  their  final  happiness ;  that  of  consequence.  Fourthly, 

*  It  is,  oeTertheleM,  to  be  obwnred,  that  cetton,  and  perpetually  confound  the  innate 

the  modern  Qoaken,  as  appears  from  the  dirine  light  abore  mentioned  with  the  opera- 

writiDgs  of  Martyn  and  others,  are,  generally  tions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  minds  of  the 

speaking,  ignorant  of  the  system  of  their  an-  faithful. 
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The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  of  a  vast  extent,  and  comprehends  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  For  all  have  Christ  within  them,  and  therefore,  even 
those  who  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  live  in  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  capahle  of  obtaining,  through  him, 
wisdom  here,  and  happiness  hereafter.  Hence  also  they  conclude,  that 
those  who  lead  virtuous  lives,  and  resist  the  impulse  of  their  lusts  and  pas- 
sions, whether  they  be  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Polytheists,  shall  be  united 
to  God  in  this  life,  by  means  of  the  Christ  that  lies  hidden  within  them, 
and  shall  enjoy  the»  fruits  of  this  union  in  the  life  to  come.  To  these 
tenets  they  add,  in  the  fifth  place.  That  a  heavy,  dark  body,  composed  of 
corrupt  matter,  hinders  men  from  discerning,  with  ease,  this  hidden  Christ, 
and  from  hearing  his  divine  and  internal  voice.  Therefore  they  look  upon 
it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  to  watch  against  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  this  union  between  the  soul  and  body,  that  the  latter  may 
not  blunt  the  powers  of  the  former,  disturb  its  tranquillity,  or,  by  the 
ministry  of  the  outward  senses,  fill  it  with  the  images  of  vain,  sensible, 
and  external  objects."  The  consideration  now  mentioned  engages  them, 
lastly,  "  To  look  upon  it  as  utterly  incredible,  that  God  should  ever 
again  shut  up,  in  the  same  material  habitation,  the  souls  that  are  set 
free  by  death  from  their  bodily  prison ;  and  therefore  they  afiirm,  that  the 
Gospel  account  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  must  either  be  interpreted 
in  a  figurative  sense,  or  be  understood  as  pointing  out  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  celestial  body.* 

Their  doctrine  con-  IX.  It  appears  evidently  from  all  this,  that  the  existence 
oefning  Christ,  ^f  ^^  j^^jj  Christ  Jesus,  together  with  the  circumstantial 
accounts  we  have  in  Scripture  of  his  divine  origin,  his  life,  and  actions, 
his  satisfaction,  merits,  and  sufferings,  make  no  essential  part  of  the  theo-« 
logical  system  of  the  Quakers,  which  is  built  upon  a  different  foundation, 
and  derives  the  whole  plan  and  method  of  salvation  from  the  Christ  within. 
Hence  several  members  of  that  sect,  as  we  learn  from  writers  of  unques- 
tionable authority,  went  such  an  extravagant  length,  as  to  maintain,  that 
the  accounts  we  have  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Grospel  history,  do  not  relate 
to  the  Son  of  God,  who  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  but  to  that 
Christ  within,  whose  operations  are  recorded  by  the  sacred  historians  in  a 
figurative  and  allegorical  language.  This  opinion,  if  we  may  confide  in  the 
testimonies  of  unexceptionable  witnesses,  is  so  far  from  having  lost  its 
credit  among  them,  that  it  is  still  openly  professed  by  the  American 
Quakers.  Those  of  Europe,  whether  from  the  force  of  cotiviction  or  the 
suggestions  of  prudence,  differ  entirely  from  their  brethren  in  this  respect; 
they  hold,  "  That  the  divine  Wisdom,  or  Reason,  resided  in  the  Son  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  conveyed  its  instructions  to  mankind  by  his  ministry ;" 
and  they  profess  to  believe,  "  that  this  divine  man  really  did  and  suffered 
what  is  recorded  concerning  him  by  the  sacred  writers."  It  is  neverthe- 
less  certain,  that  they  express  themselves  in  a  very  ambiguous  manner  on 
many  points  that  relate  to  the  history  of  the  divine  Saviour ;  and,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  their  notions  concerning  the  fruits  of  his  sufferings,  and 
the  efiicacy  of  his  death,  are  so  vague  and  obscure,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  know  what  is  their  real  opinion  about  the  degree  of  this  efi3cacy,  and  the 
nature  of  these  fruits.  It  is  still  further  worUiy  of  observation,  that  the 
European  Quakers,  though  they  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  life,  actions, 

*  The   Qaaken   adopt  all    these  tenets;  of  those  points  about  which  they  dispute  among 

they  are  at  least  obliged  to  adopt  them,  unless  tbemseWes,  that  we  may  not  appear  to  take 

they  renounce  the  fundamental  principles  of  pleasure  ia  representing  them  under  odious 

their  system.     We  have  omitted  the  mention  colours. 
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and  sufferings  of  Christ,  yet  do  not  entirely  reject  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation of  our  Saviour's  history  mentioned  ahove ;  for  they  consider  the 
events  that  happened  to  Christ,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  here  upon 
earth,  as  the  signs  and  emhlems  of  those  scenes  through  which  the  mental 
Christ  must  pass,  in  order  to  render  us  partakers  of  eternal  salvation. 
Hence  they  tidk  in  high-swollen  and  pompous  strains  (like  their  models  the 
Mystics)  of  the  hirth,  life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 
Their  reiigiontdifl.       X'  ^he  religious  discipline,  worship,  and  practice  of  the 

ciptioe  and  wor-  Quakers  flow  from  the  same  original  source  from  which, 
''  as  we  have  already  ohserved,  their  doctrine  and  tenets  were 

inunediately  derived.  They  meet  for  the  purposes  of  religion  on  the  same 
days  which  are  set  apart  for  the  celehration  of  puhlic  worship  in  all  other 
Christian  churches ;  hut  they  neither  observe  festivals,  nor  use  external 
rites  nor  ceremonies,  nor  suffer  religion,  which  they  place  entirely  in  the 
mental  worship  of  the  hidden  Christ,  to  be  shackled  and  cramped  by  posi- 
tive institutions.  All  the  members  of  their  community,  whether  male  or 
female,  have  an  equal  right  to  teach  and  exhort  in  their  public  meetings ; 
for  who,  say  they,  will  presume  to  exclude  from  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
the  brethren,  those  persons  in  whom  Christ  dwells,  and  by  whom  he 
speaks  ?  They  reject  the  use  of  prayers,  h3rmns,  and  the  various  outward 
forms  of  devotion,  by  which  the  public  worship  of  other  Christian  churches 
is  distinguished ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  an  instance  of  their  consistency  with 
themselves,  as  it  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  their  religious  system ; 
for  in  their  judgment,  it  is  not  the  person  who  expresses  his  desires  in  a 
set  form  of  words,  that  can  be  said  to  pr^y  truly,  but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
who  by  a  deep  recollection,  withdraws  his  mind  from  every  outward  object, 
reduces  it  to  a  state  of  absolute  tranquillity,  silences  every  inward  motion  and 
affection,  and  plunges  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  abyss  of  Deity.  They  neither 
observe  the  institution  of  baptism,  nor  do  they  renew  the  remembrance  of 
Christ's  death,  and  of  the  benefits  that  result  from  it,  by  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist.  They  look  upon  these  two  institutions  as  merely  Judaical, 
and  allege,  that  our  Saviour  observed  them  for  no  other  end  than  to  show 
for  once,  in  a  visible  manner,  the  mystical  purification  of  the  soul  under 
the  figure  of  baptism,  and  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  inward  man, 
under  that  of  the  eucharist. 
Their  moral  pitt-         XI.  The  moral  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  which  is  re- 

€«pt».  raarkable  for  its  excessive  austerity,  is  chiefly  comprehended 

in  the  two  following  precepts :  First,  "  That  the  faithfiil  are  either  to 
avoid  entirely  every  thing  that  tends  to  gratify  the  external  senses  and  pas- 
sions, every  thing  that  can  be  ranked  under  the  denomination  of  sensual 
or  bodily  pleasure ;  or,  if  such  rigorous  abstinence  be  impossible  in  this 
present  state,  and  contrary  to  the  evident  laws  of  nature,  such  pleasure  is 
to  be  so  modified  and  restrained  by  reason  and  meditation,  as  to  prevent  its 
debasing  and  corrupting  the  mind.  For  as  the  whole  attention  of  the 
mind  must  be  given  to  the  voice  and  orders  of  the  internal  guide,  so,  for 
this  purpose,  all  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  from  the  conta- 
gion of  the  body,  and  from  all  intimate  and  habitual  commerce  with  cor- 
poreal objects."  By  the  second  leading  precept  of  morality  among  the 
Quakers,  all  imitation  of  those  external  manners,  that  go  by  the  name  of 
civility  and  politeness,  as  also  several  matters  of  form,  usual  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  in  the  connexions  of  human  society,  are  strictiy  prohibited  as 
unlawful.  Hence  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  Christian  sects, 
by  their  outward  deportment  and  their  manner  of  life.     They  never  salute 
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<any  person  they  meet  in  their  way,  nor  employ  in  their  conversation  the 
usual  manner  of  address,  and  the  appellations  that  civility  and  custom  have 
rendered  a  matter  of  decency  at  least,  if  not  of  duty  ;  they  never  express 
their  respect  for  magistrates,  or  persons  in  authority,  either  hy  hodily  ges- 
tures, titles  of  honour,  or  in  general  by  any  of  the  marks  of  homage  that 
are  paid  them  by  persons  of  all  other  denominations.  They  carry  their 
pacific  sentiments  to  such  an  extravagant  length  as  to  renounce  the  right 
of  self-defence,  and  let  pass  with  impunity,  and  even  without  resistance,  the 
attacks  that  are  made  on  their  possessions,  their  reputation,  nay,  on  their 
lives.  They  refuse  to  confirm  their  testimonies  by  an  oath,  to  appear  in 
behalf  of  their  property  before  a  civil  tribunal,  or  to  accuse  those  who  have 
injured  them.  To  these  negative  parts  of  their  external  conduct,  they  add 
peculiar  circumstances  of  a  positive  kind,  that  discover  the  same  austere, 
stiff,  proud,  and  formal  spirit;  for  they  distinguish  themselves  in  a  striking 
manner,  from  the  rest  of  dieir  fellow-citizens,  by  the  gravity  of  their  aspect, 
the  rustic  simplicity  of  their  apparel,  the  affected  tone  of  their  voice,  the 
stifihess  of  their  conversation,  and  the  frugality  of  their  tables.  It  is,  how- 
ever, affirmed  by  persons  of  credit,  who  are  eye-witnesses  of  what  passes 
among  the  members  of  this  sect,  that  the  modem,  and  more  especially  the 
English  Quakers,  whom  trade  has  furnished  with  the  means  of  luxury, 
have  departed  from  this  rigid  and  austere  manner  of  life,  and  daily  grow 
more  reconciled  to  the  outward  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  world. 
These  more  sociable  Quakers  are  also  said  to  modify  and  explain  the 
theology  of  their  ancestors,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  more  rational 
than  it  was  in  its  primitive  state.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain, 
that  many  of  the  members  of  this  sect  have  either  a  false  notion,  or  no 
notion  at  aU,  of  that  ancient  theology. 

Their  fonn^ec-  XII.  The  principles  of  this  community  seem  to  exclude 
ciesiMticai  go-  the  very  idea  of  order,  discipline,  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. Its  leading  members,  however,  began  to  perceive  in 
process  of  time,  that  without  laws  and  rulers  it  could  not  subsist,  but  must 
inevitably  fall  into  confusion  and  ruin.  They  accordingly  erected  a  council 
of  elders,  who  discuss  and  determine  matters  of  a  doubtful  and  difficult 
nature,  and  use  all  possible  care  and  diligence  in  inspecting  the  conduct  of 
^e  Brediren,  and  in  preventing  whatever  they  look  upon  as  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  community.  The  names  of  those  that  enter  into  the 
state  of  wedlock  are  given  in  to  those  leading  members,  who  also  keep  an 
exact  register  of  the.  births  and  deaths  that  happen  in  their  society.  They 
exercise,  moreover,  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  those  who  speak  in  their 
meeting ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  in  some  places  these  speakers  show 
their  discourses  to  the  ruling  elders  before  they  deliver  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  judge  whether  or  no  they  are  fit  to  be  repeated  in  public.  For 
since  the  abuse  that  was  made  of  the  unbounded  liberty  that  every  indi- 
vidual had  to  instruct  and  exhort  the  congregation,  and  to  speak  and 
harangue  when  the  pretended  spirit  moved  them,  new  regulations  have 
been  observed ;  and  this  liberty  has  been  considerably  modified,  in  several 
places,  to  avoid  the  mockery,  contempt,  and  censure,  to  which  the  com- 
munity was  constantly  exposed,  by  the  absurd,  incoherent,  and  insipid  dis- 
courses of  many  of  its  members.  There  are  also  in  some  of  the  more  consider- 
able congregations,  and  more  especially  in  those  that  are  erected  in  London, 
certain  persons,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  be  always  prepared  to  speak  to  the 
people,  in  case  none  of  the  congregation  find  Uiemselves  inwardly  moved 
or  disposed  to  perform  that  office.  The  appointment  of  these  professed 
speakers  was  designed  to  remedy  an  inconvenience  that  frequently  happened 
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in  the  Quaker-meetings,  even  that  the  whole  assembly  was  dismissed  with- 
out either  instruction  or  exhortation,  because  none  found  themselv^es 
moved  to  speak.  It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  this  public  discourse  is 
not  looked  upon  by  the  Quakers  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religion  and 
worship ;  for  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  do  not  meet  that  they  may  hear  the 
words  of  an  external  teacher,  but  that  they  may  listen  with  recollection  to 
the  voice  of  the  divine  instructor,  which  every  one  carries  with  him  in  his 
own  breast,  or,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  that  they  may  commune  with 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  as  these  mute  assemblies  excite  the  laughter 
of  their  adversaries,  and  expose  them  to  the  reproach  of  enthusiasm  and 
frenzy,  they  have,  on  that  account,  appointed  fixed  speakers,  to  whom  they 
give  a  small  salary,  that  the  whole  time  of  their  meeting  may  not  be  passed 
in  silence.^ 

The  Quakers  have  annually  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  sect,  which 
meets  at  London  the  week  before  Whitsunday,  and  is  composed  of  deputies 
from  all  their  particular  congregations.  They  still  complain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  toleration  they  enjoy,  of  certain  severities  and  hardships ;  but  these 
are  entirely  owing  to  their  obstinate  re^sal  to  pay  those  tithes  which,  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  are  designed  for  the  support  of  the  established  church. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    MENNONITES    OR   ANABAPTISTS. 


The  Tariona  for-  ^'   After  various   scenes   of  trial  and  perplexity,  the 

tunes  of  the  Mennonites  at  length  foimd,  during  this  century,  the  tran- 
quillity they  had  long  sought  after  in  vain.  They  arrived,  ' 
indeed,  at  this  state  of  repose,  by  very  slow  steps ;  for  though,  in  the  pre- 
ceding age,  they  were  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  in 
the  United  Provinces,  yet  it  was  a  long  time  before  their  solicitations  and 
pleas  of  innocence  could  engage  the  English,  the  Swiss,  and  Germans,  to 
receive  them  in  their  bosom,  and  to  abrogate  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted 
against  them.  The  civil  magistrates,  in  those  countries,  had  still  before 
their  eyes  the  enormities  committed  by  the  ancient  Anabaptists ;  and  be- 
sides, they  could  not  persuade  themselves,  that  a  set  of  men,  who  looked 
upon  all  oaths  as  sinful,  and  declared  that  magistracy  and  penal  laws  have 
no  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  had  the  qualities  and  sentiments  that 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  citizen.  Hence  we  find,  even  in  this 
century,  several  examples  of  great  severities  employed  against  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  some  instances  of  even  capital  pimishments  being  inflicted  on. 
them.*    But  now,  that  the  demonstrations  of  their  innocence  and  probity 


'  Kr  The  troth  of  this  aocoant  of  fixed  speak- 
en  AppoiDted  to  diaoonne  uid  exhort, when  the 
qiirit  doet  not  moTe  taj  of  the  other  brethren, 
sod  rewarded  for  their  punt,  if  denied  bj  the 
writer  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Formej;  we  leave 
the  decinon  of  the  matter  to  thoae  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  het 

*  The  aeveritiea  exereiaed  in  Switierland 
againtt  the  Mennonitea  are  recorded  by  Ottiaa, 
in  hit  AnnaL  A^bapt  p.  837,  and  more  par- 
ticnlarly  thoie  that  thej  roffered  in  the  year 
109S,  by  Hottingor,  in  his  German  woric,  en- 
titled, Schweizeriache  Kirchen-Hiatorie,  toI.  i. 
p.  1101 ;  nor  even  in  this  present  century  have 


they  been  treated  more  mildly  in  the  canton 
of  Beroe,  as  appears  from  Schyn*s  Historia 
Mennonitarum,  cap.  x.  p.  289,  in  which  we 
find  the  letters  of  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Prorinces  interceding  with  that  Canton 
in  their  behalf.  A  severe  persecution  was  set 
on  foot  against  them  in  the  Palatinate  in  the 
year  1694,  which  was  suspended  by  the  inter- 
cession of  WUliam  III.  king  of  Great  Britain. 
See  Schyn,  ibid.  p.  265.  Bishop  Bunet 
mentions  some  instances  of  the  AJiabaptista 
suifierittg  death  in  England  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  his  Own  Times. 

Ii2 
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are  clear  and  unquestionable,  they  enjoy  the  sweets  of  security  and  repose, 
not  only  in  the  United  Provinces,  but  also  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Prussia,  where  they  procure  by  their  honest  industry,  and  particularly  by 
their  application  to  trade  and  commerce,  an  ample  subsistence  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Union  and  con-  ^^'  Th®  ^^^'  members  of  this  community  easily  per- 

cord  reitored'  ceived,  that*  their  external  tranquillity  would  neither  be 
among  them.  gt^ble  nor  permanent,  unless  their  intestine  discords  were 
removed,  and  their  ancient  disputes  about  trifling  and  unimportant  matters 
charitably  terminated.  They  accordingly  used  their  most  zealous  endea- 
vours to  diffuse  the  sweets  of  charity  and  concord  throughout  their 
sect ;  nor  were  their  labours  altogether  unsuccessful.  In  the  year  1630, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
Friesland,  concluded  their  debates  in  a  conference  held  at  Amsterdam, 
and  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion,  each,  notwithstanding, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  retaining  certain  opinions.  This  as- 
sociation was  renewed,  and  confirmed  by  new  resolutions  in  the  year  1649, 
by  the  Anabaptists  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  between  whom  great 
divisions  had  reigned.^  All  these  formed  a  bond  of  union  with  those 
branches  of  the  sect  that  were  most  distinguished  by  their  moderation ; 
and  they  mitigated  and  corrected,  in  various  respects,  the  rigorous  laws  of 
Menno  and  his  successors. 

Different  leeta  of  HI-  Therefore,  at  this  day  the  whole  community  may  be 
AnabBptutt.  divided  into  two  large  sects,  the  one  comprehending  the 
more  Refined  Anabaptists,  remarkable  for  their  austerity,  who  are  also 
called  Flemings  or  Flandrians ;  and  the  others  called  in  the  Dutch  language 
the  Grosser  Anabaptists,  who  are  of  a  milder  complexion,  and  an  easier 
and  more  moderate  character,  and  go  commonly  under  the  denomination 
of  Waterlandians.  We  have  given  already  a  particular  account  of  the  origin 
and  etymology  of  these  denominations.  Each  of  these  sects  is  subdivided 
into  a  variety  of  branches,  more  especially  the  refined  and  austere  Ana- 
baptists ;  who  have  not  only  produced  two  separate  societies,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Ghroningenists,*^  and  Dantzigers,  or  Prussians,*^  but  also 
a  considerable  number  of  more  obscure  and  inconsiderable  factions,  which 
differ  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  manners;  and  agree  in  nothing  but 
the  name  of  Anabaptists,  and  in  some  ancient  opinions  that  have  been 
unanimously  embraced  by  all  the  members  of  that  sect.  All  the  refined 
Anabaptists  are  the  rigid  followers  of  Simon  Menno,  and  stedfastly  main- 
tain, though  not  all  with  the  same  degree  of  severity  and  rigour,  the  senti- 
ments of  their  chief  on  the  following  points — the  human  nature  of  Christ 
— the  obligation  that  binds  us  to  wash  the  feet  of  strangers,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  Saviour's  command — the  necessity  of  excommunicating  and 
of  avoiding,  as  one  would  do  the  plague,  not  only  avowed  sinners,  but  also 
those  who  depart,  even  in  some  light  instances,  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
ancestors,  and  are  tainted  with  any  appearance  of  evil — the  contempt  that 
is  due  to  human  learning,  and  other  matters  of  less  moment.*  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  in  our  times,  some  of  the  congregations  of  this 
refined  sect  have  been  gradually  departing  from  this  austere  system,  and 
are  proceeding,  though  with  a  slow  pace,  towards  the  opinions  and  discipline 
of  the  more  moderate  Anabaptists.  ^ 

^  Herm.  Schyn,  Plenior  Dedactio  Histoiue  adopting  the  mannen  and  diariplinB  of  the 

Mennonit.  p.  41,  42.  Prutsiane. 

«  So  odlcd,  hecaiue  thej  met  at  certain  •  See  a  German  work  entitled,  Naehrichten 

BUted  timet  in  the  diy  of  Oroningen.  von  dem  gegenwardigen  Zuitaade  dcr  Men- 

'  They  deriye  this  denomination  from  their  noniten,  hy  Rem.  1743. 
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TbeextonMifom  ^^'  '^  these  Anabaptists  adopt  a  fonn  of  ecclesiastical 
oftheMeiuio-  goYemment  and  discipline  that  is  administered  by  three 
nite  church.  distinct  orders  of  persons.  The  first  order  is  that  of  the 
bishops  or  presbyters,  who  always  preside  in  the  consistory,  and  are  alone 
inYested  with  the  power  of  administering  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper.  The  second  is  that  of  the  teachers,  who  are  set  apart 
for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction  and  the  celebration  of  dlYine  worship. 
The  third  comprehends  the  deacons,  who  are  chosen  out  of  both  sexes. 
These  three  orders  compose  the  consistory,  or  council,  by  which  the 
church  is  governed.  All  matters  of  importance  are  proposed,  examined, 
and  decided,  in  the  meetings  of  the  brethren.  The  ministers  are  elected 
to  their  holy  office  by  their  suffrages,  and  are  all,  the  deacons  excepted,, 
installed  by  public  prayers,  attended  with  imposition  of  hands. 
TheUke  aiUito         ^'  Among  the  inferior  sects  of  the  rigid  anabaptists, 

the  most  considerable  is  that  which  passes  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Ukewallists,  and  is  so  called  after  its  founder,  Uke  Walles,  a 
native  of  Friesland.     This  rustic,  rigid,  and  ignorant  sectary,  not  only 
exhorted  his  followers  to  maintain  the  primitive  and  austere  doctrine  of 
Menno,  without  suffering  it  to  be  softened  or  altered  in  the   smallest 
degree,  but  also  took  it  into  his  head  to  propagate,  jointly  with  another 
innovator,  named  John  Leus,  in  the  year  1637,  a  singular  opinion  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  Judas  and  the  rest  of  Christ's  murderers.    To  give 
an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  favourable  opinion  he  entertained  concerning 
the  eternal  state  of  this  arch  apostate,  he  invented  the  following  odd 
hypothesis : — "  That  the  period  of  time  that  extended  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  distinc- 
tive term  that  separated  the  Jewish  firom  the  Christian  dispensation,  was 
a  time  of  deep  ignorance  and  darkness,  during  which  the  Jews  were  void 
of  light,  and  entirely  destitute  of  divine  succour;    and  that,  of  conse^ 
quence,  the  sins  and  enormities  that  were  committed  during  this  interval 
were  in  a  great  measure  excusable,  and  could  not  merit  the  severest  dis- 
plays of  the  divine  justice."     This  idle  fiction  met  with  no  indulgence, 
either  from  the  Mennonites  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the  magistrates  of 
Chroningen  on  the  other  ;  for  the  former  excluded  its  inventor  firom  their 
communion,  and  the  latter  banished  him  fi'om  their  city.     He  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  adjacent  province  of  East-Friesland,  and  there  drew  after 
him  a  considerable  number  of  disciples,  whose  descendants  still  subsist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Groningen,  Friesland,  and  also  in  Lithuania  and 
Prussia,  and  have  their  own  religious  assemblies,  separate  from  those  of 
the  other  Mennonites.     As  they  have  little  intercourse  with  any  but  those 
of  their  own  communion,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  know  with  certainty 
whether  they  persevere  in  the  singular  opinion  that  proved  so  detrimental 
to  the  interest  of  their  leader.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  they  follow 
scrupulously  the  steps  of  their  original  founder,  Menno,  and  exhibit  a 
lively  image  of  the  primitive  manners  and  constitution  of  the  Mennonites. 
They  rebaptize  all  those  who  leave  other  Christian  churches  to  embrace 
their  communion.     Their  apparel  is  mean  beyond  expression,  and  they 
avoid  every  thing  that  has  the  most  distant  appearance  of  elegance  or 
ornament.     They  let  their  beards  grow  to  an  enormous  length ;  their  hair, 
uncombed,  lies  in  a  disorderly  manner  on  their  shoulders  ;  their  counte- 
nances are  marked  with  the  strongest  lines  of  dejection  and  melancholy  ; 
and  their  habitations  and  household  furniture  are  such  as  are  only  fitted 
to  answer  the  demands  of  mere  necessity.    Such,  moreover,  is  the  severity 
of  their  discipline,  that  any  member  of  their  community  who  departs,  in 
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the  smallest  instance,  from  this  austere  rule,  is  immediately  excluded  from 
the  society,  and  avoided  by  all  the  brethren  as  a  public  pest.  Their 
inspectors  or  bishops,  whom  they  distinguish  from  the  ministers,  whose 
office  is  to  preach  and  instruct,  are  chosen  by  an  assembly  composed  of  all 
the  congregations  of  the  sect.  The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of 
strangers,  who  come  within  the  reach  of  their  hospitality,  is  looked  upon 
by  them  as  a  rite  of  divine  institution.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the 
other  circumstances  of  their  ritual,  but  only  observe,  that  they  prevent  all 
attempts  to  alter  or  modify  their  religious  discipline,  by  preserving  their 
people  from  every  thing  that  bears  the  remotest  aspect  of  learning  and 
science ;  from  whatever,  in  a  word,  might  have  a  tendency  to  enlighten 
their  devout  ignorance. 

YI.  The  more  moderate,  who  are  called  the  Grosser,  or 
WAteriAndiaat.  ^^^  scrupulous  Anabaptists,  are  composed  of  certain  inha- 
bitants of  Waterland,  Flanders,  Friesland,  and  Germany,  who  entered  into 
an  association,  as  has  been  already  observed,  and  commonly  pass  under 
the  denomination  of  Waterlandians.  This  community  has  abandoned  the 
severe  discipline  and  singular  opinions  of  Menno,  whom,  never^eless, 
they  generaUy  respect  as  their  primitive  parent  and  foimder,  and  have 
advanced  a  step  nearer  than  the  other  Anabaptists  to  the  religious  doctrines 
and  customs  of  other  Christian  churches.  They  are,'  however,  divided 
into  two  distinct  sects,  which  bear  the  respective  denominations  of  Fries- 
landers  and  Waterlandians,  and  are  both  without  bishops,  employing  no 
other  ecclesiastical  ministers  than  presbyters  and  deacons.  Each  congre- 
gation of  this  sect  is  independent  on  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  having  its 
own  ecclesiastical  council,  or  consistory,  which  is  composed  of  presbyters 
and  deacons.  The  supreme  spiritual  power  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  without  whose  consent  nothing  of  importance  can  be  carried 
into  execution.  Their  presbyters  are,  generally  speaking,  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  applying  themselves  with  success  to  the  study  of  physic  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  there  is  a  public  professor,  supported,  at  present,  by  the  sect 
at  Amsterdam,  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth  in  the  various  branches 
of  philosophy  and  sacred  erudition. 

The  Gaienista  and       VII.  One  of  these  Watcrlandiau  sects  was  divided,  in 
Apottooiians.       ^|jg  ygj^j.  1554^  into  two  factions,  of  which  the  one  were 

called  Galenists  and  the  other  Apostoolians,  from  their  respective 
leaders.  The  founder  of  the  former  was  Galen  Abraham  Haan,  a  doctor 
of  physic,  and  pastor  of  a  Mennonite  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  who 
has  received  the  applause  even  of  his  enemies,  on  account  of  his  uncom- 
mon penetration  and  eloquence.  This  eminent  Anabaptist,  in  imitation 
of  the  Arminians,  considered  the  Christian  religion  as  a  system  that  laid 
much  less  stress  upon  faith  than  upon  practice ;  and  he  was  for  receiving 
into  the  communion  of  the  Mennonites  all  those  who  acknowledged  the 
divine  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  led  holy 
and  virtuous  lives.  Such,  in  his  judgment,  were  true  Christians,  and  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  to  that 
character.  These  comprehensive  terms  of  communion  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  his  own  theological  sentiments,  since  his  notions  concerning 
Christ's  divinity,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  by  his  death  and  merits, 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Mennonites,  and  coincided  a  good 
deal  with  the  Socinian  system. 

Several  persons  opposed  the  sentiments  of  this  latitudinarian,  and  more 
especially  Samuel  Apostool,  an  eminent  pastor  among  the  Mennonites  at 
Amsterdam,  who  not  only  defended  with  the  utmost  zeal  the  doctrine 
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generally  received  among  the  Mennonites,  in  relation  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  first  fruits  of  his  death,  hut  also  maintained  that  ancient 
hypothesis  of  a  visible  and  glorious  church  of  Christ  upon  earth,  that  was 
peculiar  to  this  sect/  Thus  a  controversy  was  kindled,  which  pro- 
duced the  division  now  mentioned — a  division  which  the  zealous  efforts 
of  several  of  the  wisest  and  most  respectable  members  of  this  community 
have  hitherto  proved  insufficient  to  heal.  The  Galenists  axe  not  less  dis- 
posed than  the  Arminians  to  admit,  as  members  of  their  community,  all 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians  ;  and  they  are  the  only  sect  of  the 
Anabaptists  who  reject  the  denomination  of  Mennonites.  Apostoo- 
lians,  on  the  contrary,  admit  to  their  communion  those  only  who  profess 
to  believe  all  the  points  of  doctrine  which  are  contained  in  their  public 
confession  of  faith.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    SOCINIANS    AND    ARIANS. 


FiouriabiBg  state  !•  About  the  Commencement  of  this  century,  the  sect 
oftbesocinuns.  Qf  ^^  Sociiiians  seemed  to  be  well  established,  and  their 
affairs  were  even  in  a  flourishing  situation.  In  Transylvania  and  in  Lucko 
they  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  holding,  without  molestation,  their  religious 
assemblies,  and  professing  publicly  their  theological  opinions.  The  advan- 
tages that  attended  their  situation  in  Poland  were  still  more  considerable ; 
for  they  had  at  Racow  a  public  seminary  of  learning,  which  was  furnished 
with  professors  eminently  distinguished  by  their  erudition  and  genius, 
together  with  a  press  for  the  publication  of  their  writings ;  they  had  also 
a  considerable  number  of  congregations  in  that  district,  and  were  supported 
by  the  patronage  of  several  persons  of  the  highest  distinction.  Elated 
with  this  scene  of  prosperity,  they  began  to  form  more  extensive  views, 
and  aimed  at  enlarging  the  borders  of  their  community,  and  procuring  it 
patrons  and  protectors  in  other  countries.  There  are  in  being  authentic 
records,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  sent  emissaries  with  this  view, 
about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  into  Holland,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Prussia,  who  endeavoured  to  make  proselytes  to  Socinianism 
in  these  countries  among  men  of  learning  and  men  in  power.  For  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Socinians,  in  propagating  their  religious  principles, 
have  always  followed  a  quite  different  method  from  that  which  has  been 
observed  by  other  sects.  It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  sectaries  and 
innovators  to  endeavour  to  render  themselves  popular,  and  to  begin  by 
gaining  the  multitude  to  their  side ;  but  the  disciples  of  Socinus,  who  are 
perpetually  exalting  the  dignity,  prerogatives,  and  authority  of  reason, 
have  this  peculiarity  in  their  manner  of  proceeding,  that  they  are  at  very 
little  pains  to  court  the  favour  of  the  people,  or  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
cause  among  those  who  are  not  distinguished  from  the  multitude  by  their 
rank  or  their  abilities.  It  is  only  among  the  learned  and  the  great  that 
they  seek  for  disciples  and  patrons  with  a  zealous  assiduity. 
The  progress  and  II.  The  effect  of  the  missious  now  mentioned,  though 
c^iSLmSr  they  were  conducted  and  executed  by  persons  of  whom 
Aitoxi  the  greatest  part  were  eminent,  both  on  account  of  their 

'  For  A  more  particular  accoant  of  thcao  two  stelodaml,  torn.  i.  p.  500;  Stoupai^a  Religion 
McnnonitcijSoeSchyn^iDodactioplemorHis-  dos  Hollandois,  {k.  20;  Dcnthem'i  Holland- 
tor.  Mennonit  c  xt.  p.  318,  and  xviii.  p.  237.  ischor  Schul-und-Kirchcn  Staat,  p.  1 ,  ch.  xu, 

>  Caap.  Commclini  Dcflcriptio  Urbis  Am-  p.  830. 
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rank  and  abilities,  was  neTertheless  far  from  answering  the  views  and 
expectations  of  the  community.  In  most  places  their  success  was  doubt- 
ful, at  best  but  inconsiderable ;  in  some,  however,  they  were  fiiyourably 
received,  and  seemed  to  employ  their  labours  to  purpose.  They  had  no 
where  a  more  flattering  prospect  of  success  than  in  the  academy  of  Altozf, 
where  their  sentiments  and  their  cause  were  promoted  with  dexterity  by 
Ernest  Sohner,  an  acute  and  learned  Peripatetician,  who  was  professor  of 
physic  and  natural  philosophy.  This  subtle  philosopher,  who  had  joined 
the  Socinians  during  his  residence  in  Holland,  instilled  their  principles 
into  the  minds  of  his  scholars  with  much  greater  &u:ility,  by  his  having 
acquired  the  highest  reputation  both  for  learning  and  piety.  The  death, 
indeed,  of  this  eminent  man,  which  happened  in  the  year  1612,  deprived 
the  rising  society  of  its  chief  ornament  and  support ;  nor  could  the  remain- 
ing friends  of  Socinianism  carry  on  the  cause  of  their  community  with^ 
such  art  and  dexterity  as  to  escape  the  vigilant  and  severe  eye  of  the  other 
professors.  Their  secret  designs  were  accordingly  brought  to  light  in  the 
year  1616 ;  and  the  contagion  of  Socinianism,  which  was  gathering 
strength  from  day  to  day,  and  growing  imperceptibly  into  a  reigning 
system,  was  all  of  a  sudden  dissipated  and  extinguished  by  the  vigilant 
severity  of  the  magistrates  of  Nuremburg.  The  foreign  students  who  had 
been  infected  with  these  doctrines  saved  themselves  by  flight ;  while  the 
natives,  who  were  chargeable  with  the  same  reproach,  accepted  of  the 
remedies  that  were  presented  to  them  by  the  healing  hand  of  orthodoxy, 
and  returned  quietly  to  their  former  theological  system.* 
The  decline  of  So-  HI*  The  establishment  of  the  Socinians  in  Poland, 
the**aff5inVof  ^^^^&^  ^^  Seemed  to  rest  upon  solid  foundations,  was 
its  votaries  In  nevertheless  of  a  short  duration,'  its  chief  supports  were 
PoUnd.  .  withdrawn  in  the  year  1638,  by  a  public  decree  of  the 
diet.  It  happened  in  this  year  that  some  of  the  students  of  Racow  vented, 
in  an  irregular  and  tumultuous  manner,  their  religious  resentment  against 
a  cruciflx,  at  which  they  threw  stones,  till  they  beat  it  down  out  of  its  place. 
This  act  of  violence  excited  such  a  high  degree  of  indignation  in  the 
Roman  catholics,  that  they  vowed  revenge,  and  fulfilled  this  vow  in  the 
severest  manner ;  for  it  was  through  their  importunate  solicitations  that 
the  terrible  law  was  enacted  at  Warsaw,  by  which  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  academy  of  Racow  should  be  demolished,  its  professors  banished  with 
ignominy,  the  printing-house  of  the  Socinians  destroyed,  and  their  churches 
shut.  All  this  was  executed  without  the  smallest  alleviation,  or  the  least 
delay,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  powerful  patrons  of  the 
Socinians  toward  off  the  blow.''  But  a  catastrophe  still  more  terrible 
awaited  them ;  and  the  persecution  now  mentioned  was  the  forerunner  of 
that  dreadful  revolution  which,  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  brought  on 
the  entire  ruin  of  this  community  in  Poland ;  for  by  a  public  and  solemn 
act  of  the  diet  held  at  Warsaw,  in  the  year  1658,  all  the  Socinians  were 
banished  for  ever  from  the  territory  of  that  republic,  and  capital  punishment 


1^  The  learned  Gustavus  George  Zeltner, 
formerlj  profetsor  of  dirinity  in  the  academy 
of  Altorf,  composed  an  ample  and  learned  ac* 
count  of  thU  theological  rp^olutioo,  drawn 
principally  from  manatcript  record*,  which 
was  publifthed  at  Leiptic,  in  the  year  1729,  in 
two  volumes,  in  4to,  by  Gebauer,  under  the 
following  title  :  Uiitoria  Crypto-Socinianismi, 
AUorfinfe  quondam  Acadomiffi  infest!,  arcana. 

i  Wc  have  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 


flourishing  state  of  the  Raeovian  acadeaj-, 
while  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  leaned 
Martin  Ruanis,  in  the  Cimbria  Literata  of 
MoUorus,  torn.  i.  p.  572,  where  wt  learn  that 
Ruarus  was  a  native  of  Holstein,  who  became 
a  proselyte  to  the  Socinian  system. 

i  Epistola  de  Wisaowatii  viU  in  Sondii  Bib- 
lioth.  Anti-Trinitar.  p.  233;  Gus.  George 
Zeltneri  Historia  Crypto-Socinianisml  Alter- 
fiai,  vol.  i.  p.  299* 
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was  denounced  against  all  those  who  should  either  profess  their  opinions, 
or  harbour  their  persons.  The  imhappy  exiles  were,  at  first,  allowed  the 
space  of  three  years  to  settle  their  affairs,  and  to  dispose  of  Aieir  ppsses- 
sions  ;  but  this  term  was  afterwards  abridged  by  the  cruelty  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  reduced  to  two  years.  In  the  year  1661,  the  terrible  edict  was 
renewed  ;  and  all  the  Socinians  that  yet  remained  in  Poland  were  barba- 
rously driven  out  of  that  country,  some  with  the  loss  of  their  goods,  others 
with  the  loss  of  their  lives,  as  neither  sickness,  nor  any  other  domestic 
consideration,  could  suspend  the  execution  of  that  rigorous  sentence.^ 
Theikteofthe  IV.   A  part  of  these  exiles,  who  sought  for  a  refuge 

soeinian  exiles.  amQng  their  brethren  in  Transylvania,  sank  under  the 
burden  of  their  calamities,  and  perished  amidst  the  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  A  considerable  number  of  these  unhappy  emigrants  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and 
Prussia  ;  and  their  posterity  still  subsists  in  those  countries.  Several  of 
the  more  eminent  members  of  the  sect,  in  consequence  of  the  protection 
granted  them  by  the  Duke  of  Brieg,  resided  for  some  time  at  Crossen  in 
Silesia.*  Others  went  in  search  of  a  convenient  settlement  for  themselves 
and  their  brethren,  into  Holland,  England,  Holstein,  and  Denmark.  Of  aU 
the  Socinian  exiles,  none  discovered  such  zeal  ahd  industry  for  the  in- 
terests and  establishment  of  the  sect  as  Stanislaus  Lubieniecius,  a  Polish 
knight,  distinguished  by  his  learning,  and  singularly  esteemed  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  by  several  sovereign  princes,  on  account  of 
his  eloquence,  politeness,  and  prudence.  This  illustrious  patron  of  Soci- 
nianism  succeeded  so  far  in  his  designs,  as  to  gain  the  favour  of  Frederic 
III.  king  of  Denmark  ;  Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Holstein ;  and  Charles 
Lewis,  elector  Palatine  ;  and  thus  had  almost  obtained  a  secure  retreat  and 
settlement  for  the  Socinians,  about  the  year  1662,  at  Altena,  Frederic- 
stadt,  and  Manheim  ;  but  his  measures  were  disconcerted,  and  all  his 
hopes  entirely  frustrated,  by  the  opposition  and  remonstrances  of  the  clergy 
established  in  these  countries  ;  he  was  opposed  in  Denmark  by  Suaningius, 
bishop  of  Zealand,  in  Holstein  by  Reinboth,  and  in  the  Palatinate  by  John 
Lewis  Fabricius.<»  Several  other  attempts  were  made,  in  different  coun- 
tries, in' favour  of  Socinianism,  but  their  success  was  still  less  considerable ; 
nor  could  any  of  the  European  nations  be  persuaded  to  grant  a  public 
settlement  to  a  sect  whose  members  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

y.  The  remains,  therefore,  of  this  unfortunate  community  are  at  this 
day  dispersed  through  different  countries,  particularly  in  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Prussia,  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  where  they  lie  more  or  less  concealed,  and  hold  their  religious 
assemblies  in  a  clandestine  manner.  They  are,  indeed,  said  to  exercise 
their  religion  publicly  in  England,**  not  in  consequence  of  a  legal  tolera- 


k  SUnisUi  Lttbieniedi  Hiatoria  Refonnat 
PolonicK,  lib.  iii.  c.  xvii.  zriii.  p.  279 ;  Equi- 
tis  Poloni  YindiciK  pro  UniUrionim  in  Polonift 
ReligionisIiberUteapod  Sandittm,  in  Biblioth. 
Anti-Trinitar.  p.  267. 

'  Lubieniecii  Hittoria  Reformat.  Polon. 
cap.  xviiL  p.  285,  where  there  it  a  letter 
\fritten  hj  the  Sociniana  of  Croaien. 

"  See  Sondli  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trioitar. 
p.  165;  Hittoria  Vita  Lubieniecii,  preBxedto 
his  Ilbtoria  Rcformationit  Polonies,  p.  7,  8 ; 
Molleri  Introductio  in  Hiator.  Chertonea. 
Ciinbricte,  p.  ii.  p.  105,  and  hia  Cimbria  Lite- 
rata,  torn.  ii.  p.  487  j  Jo.  Hcnr.  Ucidcggcri 


Vita  Job.  Lttd.  Fabricii,  subjoined  to  the  works 
of  the  latter,  p.  98. 

"  C;>  The  Socinians  in  England  have 
neyer  made  any  figure  as  a  community',  but 
have  rather  been  dispersed  among  that  great 
▼arietj  of  sects  that  have  arisen  in  a  coun- 
try where  liberty  displays  its  most  glorious 
fruits,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  its  most 
striking  inconveniencca.  Besidea,  few  occle- 
iiastics,  or  writers  of  any  note,  have  adopted 
the  theological  system  now  under  considera- 
tion, in  all  its  branches.  The  Socinian  doc- 
trine rr].iting  to  the  dc«ign  and  efficacy  of  the 
death  of  Christ  had  indeed  many  abettors  in 
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tion,  but  through  the  indulgent  connivance  of  the  civil  magistrate.*^  Some 
of  them  have  embraced  the  communion  of  the  Arminians ;  others  have 
joined  with  that  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  that  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Galenists  ;  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  at  all  surprising,  since  neither 
the  Arminians  nor  Anabaptists  require  from  those  that  enter  into  their 
communion  an  explicit  or  circumstantial  declaration  of  their  religions 
sentiments.  It  is  also  said,  that  a  considerable  number  of  this  dis- 
persed community  became  members  of  the  religious  society  called 
Collegiants.v  Amidst  these  perpetual  changes  and  vicissitudes,  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  Socinians  could  maintain  a  uniform  system  of  doc- 
trine, or  preserve  unaltered  and  entire  the  religious  tenets  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  ancestors.  On  the  contrary,  their  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive opinions  are  variously  explained  and  understood  both  by  the  learned 
and  illiterate  members  of  their  community,  though  they  all  agree  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  also  of  the  divinity  and 
satis&ction  of  Jesus  Christ.'^ 

VI.  After  the  Socinians,  as  there  is  a  great  affinity  be- 
tween the  two  sects,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  Arians, 


The  Ariani. 


England  during  the  17th  century;  and  it 
may  be  premined,  without  temerity,  that  iu 
▼oUriet  are  imther  incveaMd  than  diminiahcd 
in  the  pmeot :  but  thoae  divinee  who  have 
abandoned  the  Athanasian  hypothesii  concern- 
ing the  Trinity  of  penoni  in  the  Godhead, 
have  more  generally  gone  into  the  Arian  and 
Semi-Arian  notions  of  that  inexplicable  nib- 
ject  than  into  those  of  the  Socinians,  who 
deny  that  Jesus  Christ  existed  before  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  human  nature.  The  famous 
John  Biddle,  aAer  having  maintained,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles,  and  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell, 
the  Unitarian  system,  erected  an  Independent 
congregation  in  London,  which  is  the  only 
British  church  we  have  heard  of,  in  which  all 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Sociuianism  were  in- 
culcated; for  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
account  of  Sir  Peter  Pett,  this  congregation 
hold  the  following  notions :  ^'  That  the  fathers 
under  the  old  covenant  had  only  temporal 
promiset — that  saving  fitith  consisted  in  uni- 
Tersal  obedience  performed  to  the  commands 
of  God  and  Christ — that  Christ  arose  again 
only  by  the  power  of  the  Father,  and  not  his 
own — that  justifying  faith  is  not  the  pure  gift 
of  God,  but  may  be  acquired  by  men*s  natural 
abilities ; — that  fiuth  cannot  believe  any  thing 
contrary  to,  or  above  reason — that  there  is  no 
original  sin— that  Christ  hath  not  the  same 
body  now  in  glory,  in  which  he  suffered  and 
rose  again — that  the  saints  shall  not  have  the 
same  body  in  heaven  which  they  had  on  earth 
— that  Christ  was  not  a  Lord  or  King  before 
his  resurrection,  or  Priest  before  his  ascension 
— ^that  the  saints  shall  not,  before  the  day  of 
Judgment,  enjoy  the  bliss  of  heaven — that  God 
doth  not  certainly  know  future  contingencies — 
tliat  there  is  not  any  authority  of  fiithers  or 
general  councils  in  determioiug  matters  of  faith 


— that  Christ,  before  his  death,  had  not  any 
dominion  over  the  angels— and  that  Christ, 
by  d]ring,  made  no  satisfiiction  for  ua.**  See 
the  Preface  to  Sir  Peter  Pett*8  H^py  Fu- 
ture State  of  England,  printed  at  London 
in  1688. 

®  The  Sodraans  who  reside  at  present  in 
the  district  of  Mark,  used  to  meet,  some  yean 
ago,  at  stated  times,  at  Koningswald,  a  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
See  the  Recueil  de  Litt^rature  de  Philosophio 
et  d^Histoire,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
year  17S1,  in  Svo,*  p.  44.  They  published, 
in  the  year  17 16,  at  Berlin,  their  Confession  of 
Faith  in  the  German  langusge,  which  is  to  be 
found,  with  a  refutation  Uiereto  annexed,  in  a 
book  entitled.  Den  Theologiscben  Heb.  Op- 
fern,  part  X,  p.  852. 

p  |3>  This  community,  of  which  there  is 
an  account  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  called  their  religious  meetings 
CoUegies,  a  Dutch  word,  which  signifies  con- 
gregation, or  assembly,  snd  hence  they  were 
denominated  Collegiants. 

9  Many  examples  might  be  alleged  in  proof 
of  this :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  of 
the  learned  Crellius,  who,  though  he  was  a 
professor  of  theology  among  the  Socinians,  yet 
differed  in  his  opinions,  about  many  points  of 
doctrine,  from  the  sentiments  of  Socinus  and 
the  Rscovian  Catecliism,  and  would  not  be 
called  a  Socinian,  but  an  Artemonite.f  See 
the  Journal  litt^rairo,  tom.  xviL  p.  1.  p.  150, 
and  the  account  1  have  given  of  this  celebrated 
man  in  my  Syntagm.  Dtasertationum  ad  sane- 
tiores  Disciplines  pertinentiam,  p.  362 ;  Un- 
schuld.  Nachricht  1750,  p.  942;  Nouvean 
Diction.  Historique  et  Critique,  torn.  iL  p.  88. 
(O  This  last  citation  is  enonoous;  there  is 
no  account  of  CieUios  in  the  place  hen  re- 
ferred to. 


*  O  The  author  of   this  collection  was  f  ttT'   After   Artcmon,  who   lived    under 

oi.e  Jordan,  who  was  pastor  of  a  chu^h  in       the  reigu  of  the  emperor  Scverus,  and  denied 
the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin.  the  pro-existence  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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who  had  several  celehrated  writers  in  this  century,  such  as  Sandius  and  Bid- 
die.'  Of  those  who  also  passed  under  the  general  denomination  of  Anti- 
Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  there  are  many  that  may  he  placed  in  the  class 
of  the  Socinians  and  Arians ;  for  the  term  Unitarian  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  persons,  who,  notwithstanding, 
agree  in  this  common  principle,  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature.  The  denomination  of  Arian  is  also  given  in  general  to  all 
who  consider  Jesus  Christ  as  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  Father.  But 
as  this  subordination  may  be  understood  and  explained  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  Arian,  as  it  is  used  in  modem  language, 
is  susceptible  of  different  significations  ;  and  that  of  consequence  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  applied  cannot  be  all  considered  in  the  same  point  of 
light  with  the  ancient  Arians,  nor  supposed  to  agree  perfectly  with  each 
other  in  their  religious  tenets. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SOME    SECTS   OF    INFERIOR   NOTE. 

The  Coiicgiants  I.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  here  of  a  few  sects 

or  Rhinsbergen.  ^^  inferior  conscqucnce  and  note,  which  we  could  not 
mention  with  propriety  in  the  history  of  the  larger  and  more  extensive 
communities  that  we  have  been  passing  in  review,  and  which,  nevertheless, 
we  cannot  omit,  for  several  reasons.  While  the  disputes  and  tumults  that 
the  Arminian  system  produced  in  Holland  in  the  year  1619,  were  at  the 
greatest  height,  then  arose  that  religious  society,  whose  members  hold  at 
Rhinsberg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leyden,  a  solemn  assembly  every 
half  year,  and  are  generally  known  under  the  denomination  of  Collegian ts.* 
This  community  was  founded  by  three  brothers,  whose  name  was  Vander 
Kodde,  who  passed  their  days  in  the  obscurity  of  a  rural  life,  but  are  said 
to  have  been  men  of  eminent  piety,  well  acquainted  with  sacred  literature, 
and  great  enemies  to  religious  controversy.  They  had  for  their  associate 
Anthony  Cornelius,  a  man  also  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  had  no 
qualities  that  could  give  any  degree  of  weight  or  credit  to  their  cause. 
The  descendants  and  followers  of  these  men  acquired  the  name  of  Collegi- 
ants,  from  this  particular  circumstance,  that  they  called  their  religious 
assemblies  collegies.  All  are  admitted  to  the  communion  of  this  sect  who 
acknowledge  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  endeavour  to  live 
suitably  to  their  precepts  and  doctrines,  whatever  theii  peculiar  sentiments 
may  be  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Their  numbers  are  very  considerable  in  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  and  Westfriesland.  They  meet  twice  every  week,  namely,  on 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship  ;  and  after 
singing  a  psalm  or  hymn,  and  addressing  themselves  to  the  Deity  by 
prayer,  they  explain  a  certain  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
female  members  of  the  community  are  not  allowed  to  speak  in  public ;  but 
all  others,  without  any  exception,  founded  on  rank,  condition  or  capacity. 


'  For  an  accoant  of  Sanditts,  father  and  bod,  of  his  Confesaion  of  Faith,  he  profeateih  to 

see  Arnold  and  other  writers.     The  life  of  helieTe  that  Christ  has  no  other  than  a  human 

Biddle  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Nouv«au  Diction.  nature.     See  the  Sodnian  Tracta,  entitled, 

Historiqiio  ct  Critique,  tom.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  288.  The  Faith  of  one  God,  &c.,  published  at  ix>n- 

t9'  Dr.  Moshcim  places  Biddio  improperly  don,  in  4to,  1691.     See  also  abotc,  p.  489, 

among  the  Arians;  it  is  manifest  that  ho  be-  note", 
longs  to  the  Socinians,  since  in  the  3rd  article  *  See  p.  490,  notc.P 
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have  a  light  to  communicate  the  result  of  their  meditations  to  the  assembly, 
and  to  submit  their  sentiments  to  the  judgment  of  the  brethren.  All  like- 
wise haye  an  unquestionable  right  to  examine  and  oppose  what  any  of  the 
brethren  has  advanced,  provided  their  opposition  be  attended  with  a  spirit 
of  Christian  charity  and  moderation.  There  is  a  printed  list  of  the  passages 
of  Scripture,  that  are  to  be  examined  and  illustrated  at  each  of  their 
religious  meetings ;  so  that  any  one  who  is  ambitious  of  appearing  among 
the  speakers,  may  study  the  subject  beforehand,  and  thus  come  folly  pre- 
pared to  descant  upon  it  in  public.  The  brethren,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  have  a  general  assembly  twice  a  year  at  Rhinsberg,  where  they 
have  ample  and  convenient  houses  for  the  education  of  orphans  and  the 
reception  of  strangers ;  and  there  they  remain  together  during  the  space  of 
four  days,  which  are  employed  in  hearing  discourses  that  tend  to  edification, 
and  exhortations  that  are  principally  designed  to  inculcate  brotherly  love 
and  sanctity  of  manners.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  also 
administered  during  this  assembly  ;  and  those  adult  persons  that  desire  to 
be  baptized  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  according  to  the  ancient 
and  primitive  manner  of  celebrating  that  institution,  even  by  immersion. 
Those  of  the  brethren  that  reside  in  the  province  of  Friesland  have  at 
present  an  annual  meeting  at  Lewarden,  where  they  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, as  the  considerable  distance  at  which  they  live  from  Rhinsbei]g 
renders  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  repair  thither  twice  a  year.  We  shall 
conclude  our  account  of  the  Collegiants  by  observing,  that  their  conunu- 
nity  is  of  a  most  ample  and  extensive  kind  ;  that  it  comprehends  persons 
of  all  ranks,  orders^  and  sects,  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  though 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  person  and  doctrine  of  the  divine  Founder 
of  Christianity  be  extremely  different ;  that  it  is  kept  together,  and  its 
union  maintained,  not  by  the  authority  of  rulers  and  doctors,  the  force  of 
ecclesiastical  laws,  the  restraining  power  of  creeds  and  confessions,  or  the 
influence  of  certain  positive  rites  and  institutions,  but  merely  by  a  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  practical  religion,  and  a  desire  of  drawing  instruction 
from  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.^ 

II.  In  such  a  community,  or  rather  amidst  such  a  multitude  as  this,  in 
which  opinion  is  free  and  every  one  is  permitted  to  judge  for  himself  in 
religious  matters,  dissensions  and  controversies  can  scarcely  have  place. 
However,  a  debate,  attended  with  some  warmth,  arose  in  the  year  1672, 
between  John  and  Paul  Bredenburg,  merchants  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Abraham  Lemmerman  and  Francis  Cuiper,  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, on  the  other.  John  Bredenburg  had  erected  a  particular  society,  or 
college,  in  which  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  religion  of  nature 
and  reason ;  but  this  undertaking  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  Lemmer- 
man and  Cuiper,  who  were  for  excluding  reason  altogether  from  religious 
inquiries  and  pursuits.  During  the  heat  of  this  oontroversy,  Bredenburg 
discovered  a  manifest  propensity  towards  the  sentiments  of  Spinoza  ;  nay, 
}ie  even  defended  them  publicly,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  professed  a 
firm  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion .°     Other  debates  of  less  consc- 


^  See  the  Diawrtation  Bur  let  Usages  de 
ceux  qu^on  appelle  en  Hollande  Coll^gieQs  et 
Rhinoboargeois,  in  the  C^r^moniet  Religieates 
de  tons  les  Peuples  du  Monde,  torn.  iv. 
p.  323 ;  as  also  a  Dutch  book,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Collegiants,  and  published  bj 
themselves  under  the  following  title :  De 
Ocrspronck,  Natuur,  Handelwyze  en  Oog- 
merk  der  zo  gonaanido  Rynburgsche  Verga- 


dering,  at  Amsterdam,  in  4to,  in  the  year 
1736. 

'  The  names  of  John  Bredenburg  and 
Francis  Cuiper  are  well  known  among  th« 
followers  and  adversaries  of  Spinosa ;  but  the 
character  and  profession  of  these  two  di^Ki- 
tants  are  less  generally  known.  Bredenbui^, 
or  (as  bo  is  otherwise  called)  Broitenbiii|(, 
was  a  Collcgiant,  and  a  mcTCuaot  of  Rotter- 
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quence  arose  in  this  community,  and  the  effect  of  those  dissensions  was  a 
division  of  the  CoUegiants  into  two  parties,  which  held  their  assemhlies 
separately  at  Rhinsberg.  This  division  happened  in  the  year  1686,  but  it 
was  healed  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  by  the  death 
of  those  who  had  principally  occasioned  it ;  and  then  the  CoUegiants  re- 
turned to  their  former  union  and  concord.'' 

III.  The  sect  of  the  Labbadists  were  so  called  firom  their 
The  lAbbaditti.  founder  John  Labbadie,  a  native  of  France,  a  man  of  no 
mean  genius,  and  remarkable  for  a  natural  and  masculine  eloquence.  This 
man  was  bom  in  the  Romish  commxinion,  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  and,  being  dismissed  by  them,"  became  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  performed  with  reputation  the  ministerial  functions  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  He  at  length  erected  a  new  community,  which 
resided  successively  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  and  at  Amsterdam.  In 
the  year  1670,  it  was  transplanted  to  Hervorden,  a  town  in  Westphalia, 
at  the  particular  desire  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  elector 
Palatine,  and  abbess  of   Hervorden.'    It  was  nevertheless  driven  from 


dam,  who  propagated  in  a  public  manner  the 
doctrine  of  Spinoza,  and  pretended  to  demon- 
atrate  mathematically  its  conformity  to  the 
dictates  of  reason.     The  same  man  not  only 
professed  Christianity, but  moreover  explained, 
recommended,  and  maintained,  the  Christian 
ueligion  in  the  meetings  of  the  CoUegiants, 
and  asserted,  on  all  occasions,  its  divine  ori- 
ginal.    To  reconcile  these  striking  contradic- 
tions, he  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  that  rea- 
son and  Christianity  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  each  other;  bnt  maintained,  on  the  other, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  belieye,  eyen  against 
the  evidence  of   the  strongest  mathematiG&l 
demonstrations,  the  religious  doctrines  com- 
prehended in  the  holy  Scriptures  (this,  indeed, 
was  adding  absurdity  to  sbsurdity.)     He  af- 
firmed, that   truth    was  twofold,  theological 
and  philosophical;    and  that  those  proposi- 
tions, which  were  fidse  in  theology,  were  tme 
in  philosophy.     There  is  a  brief  but  accurate 
account  ef  the  character  and   sentiments  of 
Bredenburg,  in  the  learned  work  of  the  Jew 
Isaac  Orobio,  entitled,  **  Certamen  Philoso- 
phicnm  propugnatse  veritatis,  divinse  et  natu- 
ralis,  adversus  Jo.  Dredenbnrgii  principia,  ez 
qnibus,  quod  religio  rationi  repugnat,  demon- 
strare  nititur.**     This  work,  which  contains 
Brodenburg*s  pretended  demonstrations  of  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza,  was  first  published  in 
8ro  at  Amsterdam,  in  the   year  1703,  and 
afterwards  in  12mo,  at   Brussels,  in  1731. 
Francis  Cuiper,  who  was   the  antagonist  of 
Bredenburg,  acquired  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion by  his  Arcana  Atheismi  detecta,  i,  e.  The 
Secrets  of  Atheism  Detected.  He  was  a  book- 
seller at  Amsterdam ;  and  it  was  he  that  pub- 
lished, among  other  things,  the  Bibliotheca 
Ffatrum  Polonorum  sen  Unitariomm.  Those 
who  have  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
literary  history  of  this  Century,  know  that 
Cuiper,  on  account  of  the  rery  book  which  he 
wrote  against  Bredenburg,  was  suspected  of 
Spinousm,  though  he  was  a  Collegiant,  and  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  Christian  faith,  ai  also 


of  the  perfect  conformity  that  there  is  between 
right  reason  and  true  religion,  ft^  Dr. 
Mosheim  said  a  little  before,  in  the  text,  that 
Lemmcrman  and  Cuiper  were  for  excluding 
reason  altogether  from  religion ;  how  then 
can  he  consistently  say  here  of  the  latter,  that 
he  was  a  defender  of  the  conformity  that  there 
is  between  reason  and  religion  ? 

'  Besides  the  authors  who  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  those  who  understand  the 
German  language  may  consult  the  curious 
work  of  Simon  Fiederic  Rues,  entitled, 
Nachrichten  von  dem  Zustande  der  Mennoni- 
ten,  p.  267. 

*  t9-  From  this  expression  of  our  author, 
some  may  be  led  to  imagine  that  Iiabbadie  was 
expelled  by  the  Jesuits  from  their  society; 
and  many  have,  in  effect,  entertained  this 
notion.  But  this  is  a  palpable  mistake ;  and 
whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  consulting  the 
letter  of  the  Abb^  Ooujet  to  Father  Niceron, 
(published  in  the  M^moires  des  Hommes 
Illustres,  tom.  xx.  p.  142, 143,)  will  find  that 
Labbadie  had  long  solicited  his  discharge  from 
that  society,  and  after  many  refusals,  obtained 
it  at  length  in  an  honourable  manner,  by  a 
public  act  signed  at  Bordeaux,  by  one  of  the 
provincials,  the  17th  of  April,  1639.  For  a 
full  account  of  this  restless,  turbulent,  and 
visionary  man,  who,  by  his  plans,  of  reforma- 
tion, conducted  by  a  zeal  destitute  of  prudence, 
produced  much  tumult  snd  disorder,  both  in 
the  Romish  and  Reformed  churches,  see  his 
life,  composed  with  learning,  impartiality, 
and  judgment,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chauffepied, 
in  his  Supplement  to  M.  Bayle,  entitled, 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique. 

'  O:''  This  illustrious  princess  seems  to 
hsve  had  as  prevailing  a  taste  for  fimaticism 
as  her  grandfather  king  James  I.  of  England 
had  for  scholastic  theology.  She  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  Penn,  the  fiunous  Quaker, 
and  other  members  of  that  extravagant  sect 
She  is,  nevertheless,  celebrated  by  certain 
writers,  on  aceoont  of  her  application  to  the 
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thence,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  this  illustrious  princess ;  and  in 
the  year  1672  settled  at  Altena,  where  its  founder  died  two  years  after  his 
arrival.  After  the  death  of  Labhadie,  his  followers  removed  their  wander- 
ing community  to  Wiewert,  in  the  district  of  North  Holland,  where  it 
found  a  peaceful  retreat,  and  soon  fell  into  oblivion ;  so  that  few  if  any 
traces  of  it  are  now  to  be  found. 

Among  the  persons  that  became  members  of  this  sect,  there  were  some 
whose  learning  and  abilities  gave  it  a  certain  degree  of  credit  and  reputa- 
tion, particularly  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  of  Utrecht,  whose  extensive  eru- 
dition rendered  her  so  famous,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  during  the  last 
century.  The  members  of  this  community,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  by 
their  own  account  of  things,  did  not  diifer  from  the  Reformed  church  so 
much  in  their  tenets  and  doctrines,  as  in  their  manners  and  rules  of  disci- 
pline,' for  their  founder  exhibited,  in  his  own  conduct,  a  most  austere 
model  of  sanctity  and  obedience,  which  his  disciples  and  followers  were 
obliged  to  imitate ;  and  they  were  taught  to  look  for  the  communion  of 
saints,  not  only  in  the  invisible  church,  but  also  in  a  visible  one,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  views  of  things,  ought  to  be  composed  of  none  but  of  such 
persons  as  were  distinguished  by  their  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  by  a  pious 
progress  towards  perfection.  There  are  still  extant  several  treatises  com- 
posed by  Labbadie,  which  sufficiently  discover  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
man,  and  carry  the  evident  marks  of  a  lively  and  glowing  imagination,  that 
was  not  tempered  by  the  influence  of  a  sober  and  accurate  judgment.  And 
as  persons  of  this  character  are  sometimes  carried,  by  the  impetuosity  of 
passion  and  the  seduction  of  fancy,  both  into  erroneous  notions  and  licen- 


tttidy  of  pbilosophy  and  poetry.  That  a  poet- 
ical fancj  may  have  rendered  her  tuiceptible 
of  fanatical  impresuooi  is  not  impoiaible; 
but  how  these  impTenioni  could  be  reconciled 
with  a  philosophical  spirit,  is  more  di£Scult  to 
imagine. 

t  C9*  Labbadie  always  declared,  that  he 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church. 
NoTerthelcss,  when  he  was  called  to  perform 
the  ministerial  functions  to  a  French  church 
at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  he  refused  to  sub- 
scribe their  confession  of  faith.  Besides,  if 
we  examine  his  writings,  we  shall  find  that 
he  entertained  yery  odd  and  singular  opinions 
on  Tarious  subjects.  He  maintained  among 
other  things,  "  That  Qod  might,  and  did,  on 
certain  occasions,  deoeiTe  men — that  the  holy 
Scriptures  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  men  to 
salvation  without  certain  particular  illumina- 
tions and  revelations  from  tlie  Holy  Ghost — 
that  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  we  ought  to 
give  less  attention  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
words  than  to  the  inward  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit,  and  that  the  efficacy  of  the  word  de- 
pended upon  him  that  preached  it — that  the 
faithful  ought  to  have  all  things  in  common-^ 
that  there  is  no  subordination  or  distinction 
of  rank  in  the  true  church  of  Christ— that 
Clirist  was  to  reign  a  thousand  years  upon 
earth — that  the  contemplative  life  is  a  state 
of  grace  and  union  with  God,  and  the  very 
height  of  perfection  —  that  the  Christian, 
whose  mind  is  contented  and  calm,  sees  all 
things  in  God,  enjoys  the  Deity,  and  is  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  every  thing  that  passes 


in  the  world — and  that  the  Christian  arrives 
at  that  happy  state  by  the  exercise  of  a  per- 
fect self-donid,  by  mortifying  the  flesh  and 
all  sensual  affections,  and  by  mental  prayCT.** 
Besides  these  he  had  formed  singular  ideas  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  considered  as 
covenants,  as  also  concerning  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  true  nature  of  a  Christian  church. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  almost  all 
the  sectaries  of  an  enthusisstical  turn,  were 
desirous  of  entering  into  communion  with 
Labbadie.  The  Brownists  ofiered  |iim  their 
church  at  Middleburg,  when  he  was  suspended 
by  the  French  synod  from  his  pastoral  fuse, 
tions.  The  Quakers  sent  their  two  leading 
members,  Robert  Barclay  and  George  Keith, 
to  Amsterdam,  while  he  resided  there,  to  ex- 
amine his  doctrine ;  and,  after  several  con- 
ferences with  him,  these  two  commissionen 
offered  to  receive  him  into  their  communion, 
which  he  refused,  probably  from  a  principle  of 
ambition,  and  the  desire  of  remaining  liead  of 
a  sect.  Nay,  it  is  said  that  the  famous  Wil- 
liam Penn  made  a  second  attempt  to  gain 
over  the  Labbadists;  and  that  he  went  for 
that  purpose  to  Wiewert,  where  they  resided 
after  the  death  of  their  founder,  but  without 
success.  We  do  not  pretend  to  answer  for 
the  certainty  of  these  facts;  but  shall  onlj 
observe,  that  they  are  related  by  MoUems  in 
his  Cimbria  Literata,  on  the  authority  of  a 
MSb  Journal,  of  which  several  extracts  have 
been  given  by  Joach.  Fred.  Feller,  in  hia 
Trimest.  Ix.  Monumentorum  ineditomm,  sect, 
iii.  A.  1717,  p.  498— 500, 
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tious  pursuits,  we  are  not  perhaps  to  reject,  in  consequence  of  an  excessive 
charity,  the  testimonies  of  those  who  have  found  many  things  worthy  of 
censure,  both  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  this  turbulent  enthusiast^ 
Bonricnoa  and  IV.  Among  the  fanatical  contemporaries  of  Labbadie, 

^^'^'^  was  the  famous  Antoinette  Bourignon  de  la  Porte,  a  native 

of  Flanders,  who  pretended  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  set  apart,  by  a  par- 
ticular interposition  of  Heaven,  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
that  had  been  extinguished  by  theological  animosities  and  debates.  This 
female  enthusiast,  whose  religious  feelings  were  accompanied  with  an  unpa- 
ralleled vivacity  and  ardour,  and  whose  fancy  was  exuberant  beyond  all 
expression,  joined  to  these  qualities  a  volubility  of  tongue,  less  wonderful 
indeed,  yet  much  adapted  to  seduce  the  unwary.  Furnished  with  these  use- 
ful talents,  she  began  to  propagate  her  theological  system,  and  her  enthusi- 
astical  notions  made  a  great  noise  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  where  she  had  resided  some  years.  Nor  was  it  only  the  ignorant 
multitude  that  swallowed  down  with  facility  her  visionary  doctrines;  since 
it  is  well  known  that  several  learned  and  ingenious  men  were  persuaded  of 
their  truth,  and  caught  the  contagion  of  her  fanaticism.  After  experienc- 
ing various  turns  of  fortune,  and  suffering  much  vexation  and  mockeries 
on  account  of  her  religious  fancies,  she  ended  her  days  at  Franeker,  in  the 
province  of  Friesland,  in  the  year  1680.  Her  writings  were  voluminous ; 
but  it  would  be  a  finitless  attempt  to  endeavour  to  draw  from  them  an 
accurate  and  consistent  scheme  of  religion.  For  the  pretended  divine  light, 
that  guides  people  of  this  class,  does  not  proceed  in  a  methodical  way  of 
reasoning  and  argument;  it  discovers  itself  by  flashes,  which  shed  nothing 
but  thick  darkness  in  the  minds  of  those  who  investigate  truth  with  the 
understanding,  and  do  not  trust  to  the  reports  of  fancy,  that  is  so  often 
governed  by  sense  and  passion.  An  attentive  reader  will,  however,  learn 
something  by  perusing  the  writings  of  this  fanatical  virgin :  he  will  be 
persuaded,  that  her  intellect  must  have  been  in  a  disordered  state ;  that  the 
greatest  part  of  her  divine  effusions  were  borrowed  from  the  productions 
of  the  Mystics ;  and  that,  by  the  intemperance  of  her  imagination,  she  has 
given  an  additional  air  of  extravagance  and  absurdity  to  the  tenets  she  has 
derived  from  these  pompous  enthusiasts.  If  we  attend  to  the  main  and 
predominant  principle  that  reigns  throughout  the  incoherent  productions 
of  Bourignon,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  following :  **  That  the  Christian 
religion  neither  consists  in  knowledge  nor  in  practice,  but  in  a  certain  in- 
ternal feeling  and  divine  impulse,  that  arises  immediately  from  communion 
with  the  Deity."*  Among  the  more  considerable  patrons  of  this  fanatical 
doctrine,  we  may  reckon  Christian  Bartholomew  de  Cordt,  a  Jansenist,  and 
priest  of  the  oratory  at  Mechlin,  who  died  at  Nordstrandt,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick;^  and  Peter  Poiret,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  penetrating  genius,  who 
was  a  great  master  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.^     This  latter  has  shown. 


^  See  MoUenif,  Cimbria  Litermta,  torn.  iii. 
p.  35,  nnd  laagoge  ad  HUtor.  Chenone».  Cim- 
brwae,  p.  ii.  cap.  t.  p.  121 ;  Arnold.  Hiitor. 
Ecclcsiast.  yoI.  L  p.  ii.  lib.  xTii.  cap.  zxi.  p. 
1186;  Wdsman,  HistEccles.  8«c.  XTii.  p. 
9*27.  For  an  account  of  the  two  famoos 
companiont  of  Labbadie,  y'a.  Da  Lignon  and 
YTon,  ice  Mollerut,  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii. 
p.  472,  1020. 

'  See  for  an  ample  account  of  Bourignon, 
the  foUowing  writcn :  Moller.  Cimbria  Lite- 
rata, tom.  iL  p.  85;  Introductio  in  Histor. 
Cbertoncii  Cimbricse,  p.  iL  p.  151 ;  Bayle^t 


Dictionnaire,  tom.  i.  at  the  article  Bourig- 
non; Arnold,  Hittoria  Eocles.  ct  Huet  toI. 
ii.  6:>  See  alio  Poirefs  Epitt.  de  Aucto- 
ribus  Mysticis,  sect  xiy.  p.  565.  This  trea- 
tise of  Poiret  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  his 
book.  De  Eruditione  Solida  et  Superfidaxia, 
Tol.  ii.  edit  ito. 

J  Mollcri  Cimbria  Literata,  tom.  ii  p. 
149. 

^  Poiret  dressed  out  in  an  artful  manner, 
and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system,  the  wild 
and  incoherent  fancies  of  Bourignon,  in  his 
huge  work  entitled,  L^CEconomie  Dirine,  ou 
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in  a  striking  manner,  by  his  own  example,  that  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
reason  and  superstition,  are  often  divided  by  thin  partitions ;  and  that  they 
sometimes  not  only  dwell  together  in  the  same  person,  but  also,  by  an 
unnatural  and  unaccountable  union,  lend  each  other  mutual  assistance,  and 
thus  engender  monstrous  productions. 

The  Phiimdeiphian       V.  The  same  spirit,  the  same  views,  and  the  same  kind 
■ociety.  of  religion,  that  distinguished  Bourignon,  were  observable 

in  an  English,  and  also  a  female  fanatic,  named  Jean  Leadley,  who,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  seduced  by  her  visions,  predictions,  and 
doctrines,  a  considerable  number  of  disciples,  among  whom  there  were  some 
persons  of  learning ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  what  was  called  the  Philadel- 
phian  Society.  This  woman  was  of  opinion  that  all  dissensions  among 
Christians  would  cease,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  become,  even 
here  below,  a  glorious  scene  of  charity,  concord,  and  felicity,  if  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  without  regarding  the  forms  of  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline that  distinguish  particular  communions,  would  all  join  in  committing 
their  souls  to  the  care  of  the  internal  guide,  to  be  instructed,  governed,  and 
formed,  by  his  divine  impulse  and  suggestions.  Nay,  she  went  still  further, 
and  declared  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  this  desirable  event  would  happen ; 
and  that  she  had  a  divine  commission  to  proclaim  the  approach  of  this 
glorious  communion  of  saints,  who  were  to  be  gathered  together  in  one 
visible  universal  church,  or  kingdom,  before  the  dissolution  of  this  earthly 
globe.  This  prediction  she  delivered  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  confidence, 
from  a  notion  that  her  Philadelphian  society  was  the  true  kingdom  of 
Christ,  in  which  alone  the  Divine  Spirit  resided  and  reigned.  We  shall 
not  mention  the  other  dreams  of  this  enthusiast,  among  which  the  famous 
doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  perfection  and 
happiness  held  an  eminent  place.  Leadley  was  less  fortunate  than  Bourig- 
non in  this  respect,  that  she  had  not  such  an  eloquent  and  ingenious 
patron  as  Poiret,  to  plead  her  cause,  and  to  give  an  air  of  philosophy  to  her 
wild  reveries.  For  Pordage  and  Bromley,  who  were  the  chief  of  her  asso- 
ciates, had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  Mystic  piety  and  contem- 
plative turn  of  mind.  Pordage  more  especially  was  so  fax  destitute  of  the 
powers  of  elocution  and  reasoning,  that  he  even  surpassed  Jacob  Behmen 
whom  he  admired,  in  obscurity  and  nonsense ;  and,  instead  of  imparting 
instruction  to  his  readers,  did  no  more  than  excite  in  them  a  stupid  kind 
of  awe  by  a  high-sounding  jingle  of  pompous  words.i 

Syst^me  Univenel,  which  was  puhlished  both  noise,  see  Dihliotheca  Brem.  Theolog.  Philol. 

in  French  and  Latin,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  75. 

year  1686,  in  seven  volumes  8vo. — For  an  ^  See  Jo.  Wolf.  Jaegeri  Hist  Sacra  et  Civi- 

account  of  this  Mystic  philosopher,  whose  name  lis,  Snc.  zvii.  Decenn.  x.  p.  90 ;  Petri  Poireti 

and  Toluminotts  writings  have  made  such  a  BiUiotheca  MjsUcor.  p.  161, 174, 283, 286. 
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A  SHORT  VIEW,'  OR  GENERAL  SKETCH 

OP 

THE    ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY 

OF 

C^e  €ififi)Umtl)  Cniturp. 


introductoiy  ob-         ^-  The    history   of  the   Christian   church  during    the 
■enration.  present  age,  instead  of  a  few  pages,  would  alone  require  a 

volume,  such  are  the  numher  and  importance  of  die  materials  that  it 
exhihits  to  an  attentive  inquirer.  It  is  therefore  to  he  hoped  that,  in  due 
time,  some  ahle  and  impartial  writer  will  employ  his  lahours  on  this  in- 
teresting suhject.  At  the  same  time,  to  render  the  present  work  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  to  give  a  certain  clue  to  direct  those  who  teach  or 
who  study  ecclesiastical  history,  through  a  multitude  of  facts  that  have 
not  yet  been  gathered  together,  and  digested  into  a  regular  order,  we 
shall  draw  here  a  general  sketch  that  will  exhibit  the  principal  outlines 
of  the  state  of  religion  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
That  this  sketch  may  not  swell  to  too  great  a  size,  we  shall  omit  the  men- 
tion of  the  authors  who  have  ^imished  materials  for  this  period  of 
church  history.  Those  that  are  acquainted  with  modem  literature  must 
know  that  there  are  innumerable  productions  extant,  from  whence  such  a 
variety  of  lines  and  colours  might  be  taken,  as  would  render  this  rough 
and  general  draught  a  complete  and  finished  piece. 

The  proneroiM  ^^*  '^^^  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  propagated 

Btate  of  the  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  equal  zeal,  both  by  the 
ni^uidofthT'  Protestant  and  Popish  missionaries.  But  we  cannot  say 
inwtlcuSr'**  the  same  thing  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the  re- 
ligious discipline  and  institutions  that  it  recommends  to  the 
observance  of  Christians  ;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many  of  {hose 
whom  the  Romish  missionaries  have  persuaded  to  renounce  their  faUse 
gods,  are  Christians  only  as  far  as  an  external  profession  and  certain  reli- 
gious ceremonies  go  ;  and  that,  instead  of  departing  from  the  superstitions 
of  their  ancestors,  they  observe  them  still,  though  under  a  different  form. 
We  have,  indeed,  pompous  accounts  of  the  mighty  success  with  which  the 
ministry  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  attended  among  the  barbarous  and  unen- 
lightened nations ;  and  the  French  Jesuits  in  particular  are  said  to  have 
converted  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  course  of  their  missions.  This 
perhaps  cannot  be  altogether  denied,  if  we  are  to  call  those  converts  to 
Christianity  who  have  received  some  £aint  and  superficial  notions  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  several  congregations 
of  such  Christians  have  heen  formed  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
more  especially  in  the  kingdoms  of  Camate,  Madura,  and  Marava,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  the  Chinese  empire,  and  also 
in  certain  provinces  of  America.     These  conversions  have,  in   outward 

VOL.  II.  K    K 
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appearance,  been  carried  on  with  particular  success,  since  Anthony  Veil 
has  had  the  direction  of  the  foreign  missions,  and  has' taken  such  special  care, 
that  neither  hands  should  be  wanting  for  this  spiritual  harvest,  nor  any  ex- 
penses spared  that  might  be  necessary  to  the  execution  of  such  an  arduous 
and  important  undertaking.  But  these  pretended  conversions,  instead  of 
effacing  the  infamy  under  which  the  Jesuits  labour,  in  consequence  of  the 
iniquitous  conduct  of  their  missionaries  in  former  ages,  have  only  served 
to  augment  it,  and  show  their  designs  and  practices  in  a  still  more  odious 
point  of  light.  For  they  are  known  to  be  much  more  zealous  in  satisfying 
the  demands  of  their  avarice  and  ambition,  than  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  and  are  said  to  corrupt  and  modify,  by  a  variety  of  inventions,  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  render  it  more  universally  palatable, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  ambiguous  converts. 
The  famous  con-  ^^^'  ^  famous  question  arose  in  this  century,  which  made 
test  relating  to     a  Gpreat  noise  in  the  Romish  church,  relating  to  the  conduct 

the  lawfulness         iP.i        ▼        -^      •       r^i.*  j    ^.i.    •  *  *.• 

of  allowing  the  of  the  Jcsuits  in  China,  and  their  manner  of  promoting 
tians^to  oSferve  ^®  cause  of  the  Gospel,  by  permitting  the  new  converts  to 
their  ancient  observe  the  religious  rites  and  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
'^^''  This  question  was  decided  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mis- 

sionaries, in  the  year  1704,  by  Clement  XI.,  who,  by  a  solemn  edict,  forbade 
the  Chinese  Christians  to  practise  the  jeligious  rites  of  their  ancestors, 
and  more  especially  those  that  are  celebrated  by  the  Chinese  in  honour  of 
their  deceased  parents,  and  of  their  great  lawgiver  Confucius.  This  severe 
edict  was,  nevertheless,  considerably  mitigated  in  the  year  1715,  in  order 
to  appease,  no  doubt,  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits, whom  it  exasperated  in 
the  highest  degree.  For  the  pontiff  allowed  the  missionaries  to  make  use 
of  the  word  tien,  to  express  the  divine  nature,  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  TCHU,  to  remove  its  ambiguity,  and  make  it  evident  that  it  was  not 
the  heaven,  but  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  that  the  Christian  doctors  worshipped  ;^ 
he  also  permitted  the  observance  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies  that  had  so 
highly  offended  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  considered  merely  as  marks  of  respect  to  their  parents,  and  as 
tokens  of  civil  homage  to  their  lawgivers,  without  being  abused  to  the  pur- 
poses of  superstition,  or  even  being  viewed  in  a  religious  point  of  light. 
In  consequence  of  this  second  papal  edict,  the  Chinese  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity are  allowed  considerable  liberties  ;  among  other  things,  they  have 
in  their  houses  tablets,  on  which  the  names  of  their  ancestors,  and  particu- 
larly of  Confucius,  are  written  in  golden  letters ;  they  are  allowed  to  light 
candles  before  these  tablets,  to  make  offerings  to  them  of  rich  perfumes, 
victuals,  firuits,  and  other  delicacies,  nay,  to  prostrate  the  body  before  them 
until  the  head  touches  the  groimd*  The  same  ceremony  of  prostration  is 
performed  by  the  Chinese  Christians  at  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

The  iirst  of  these  papal  edicts,  which  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
motley  mixture  of  Chinese  superstition  with  the  religious  institutions  of 
Christianity,  was  brought  into  China,  in  the  year  1705,  by  Cardinal  Tour- 
Qon,  the  pope's  legate ;  and  the  second,  which  was  of  a  more  indulgent 
nature,  was  sent,  in  the  year  1721,  with  Mezzabarba,  who  went  to  China 
with  the  same  character.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  Jestdts  were  satis- 
fied with  these  edicts.  Toumon,  who  executed  the  orders  of  his  ghostly 
master  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  was,  by  the  express  command  of  the 
emperor,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1710.  Mezzabarba 
though  more  cautious  and  prudent,  yet  returned  home  without  having 

•  Tien  Tcha  significt  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 
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succeeded  in  his  negotiation ;  nor  could  the  emperor  be  engaged,  by  either 
arguments  or  entreaties,  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  his  ancestors.^  At  present  the  state  of  Christianity  in  China 
being  extremely  precarious  and  uncertain,  this  famous  controversy  is 
entirely  suspended ;  and  many  reasons  induce  us  to  think,  that  both  the 
pontiffs  and  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  will  unite  in  permitting  the  latter 
to  depart  from  the  rigour  of  the  papal  edicts,  and  tofoUow  their  own  artful 
and  insinuating  methods  of  conversion.  For  they  will  both  esteem  it 
expedient  and  lawful  to  submit  to  many  inconveniences  and  abuses,  rather 
than  to  risk  the  entire  suppression  of  popery  in  China. 
Protettant  mb-  IV.  The  attempts  made  since  the  commencement  of  the 

■Ions.  present  century,   by  the   English    and  Dutch,  and  more 

especially  by  the  former,  to  diffuse  the  light  of  Christianity  through  the 
benighted  regions  of  Asia  and  America,  have  been  carried  on  with  more 
assiduity  and  zeal  than  in  the  preceding  age.  That  the  Lutherans  have 
borne  their  part  in  this  salutary  work  appears  abundantly  from  the  Danish 
mission,  planned  with  such  piety  in  the  year  1706,  by  Frederick  IV.,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians  that  inhabit  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
attended  with  such  remarkable  success.  This  noble  establishment,  which 
surpasses  all  that  have  been  yet  erected  for  the  propagation  of  tiie  Gospel, 
not  only  subsists  still  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  acquires  daily  new  degrees 
of  perfection  under  the  auspicious  and  munificent  patronage  of  that  excel- 
lent monarch  Christian  VI.  We  will,  indeed,  readily  grant,  that  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity  that  are  made  by  the  Danish  missionaries,  are  less 
numerous  than  those  which  we  find  in  the  lists  of  the  popish  legatee ;  but 
it  may  be  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  much  better  Christians^ 
and  hr  excel  the  latter  in  the  sincerity  and  zeal  that  accompany  their  pro- 
fession. There  is  a  great  difference  between  Christians  in  reality,  and 
Christians  in  appearance;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  popish  mis- 
sionaries are  much  more  ready  than  the  Protestant  doctors,  to  admit  into 
their  communion  proselytes,  who  have  nothing  of  Christianity  but  the 
name« 

We  haTe  but  imperfect  accounts  of  the  labours  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  lie  yet  involved  in  that  gross  ignorance  that 
covered  the  most  unenlightened  ages  of  the  church.  We  learn,  neverthe- 
less, from  the  modem  records  of  that  nation,  that  some  of  their  doctors 
have  employed,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  their  zeal  and  industry  in 
spreading  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  those  provinces  that  lie  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Siberia. 
Private  enemies  of       V.  While    the    missionaries    now  mentioned   exposed 

the  goepeL  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  sufferings,  in  order 

to  diffuse  the  light  of  divine  truth  in  these  remote  and  darkened  nations, 
there  arose  in  Europe,  where  the  Gospel  had  obtained  a  stable  footing, 
a  multitude  of  adversaries,  who  shut  their  eyes  upon  its  excellence,  and 
endeavoured  to  eclipse  its  immortal  lustre.  THere  is  no  country  in  Europe 
where  infidelity  has  not  exhaled  its  poison  ;  and  scarcely  any  denomination 
of  Christians  among  whom  we  may  not  find  several  persons,  who  either 
aim  at  the  total  extinction  of  all  religion,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  invali- 

^  0^  Toumon  had   been   made,  by   the  thongb  inferior  in  point  of  station  to  his  ima- 

pope,  patriarcb  «f  Antioch ;  and  Mezzabartia,  gin*i7  patiiarcbale,  waa  yet  more  Taloable  in 

to  add  a  certain  degree  of  weight  to  his  mia-  point  of  ease  and  profit.     See  a  fuller  account 

MOB,  was  created  patriarch   of  Alexandria.  of  this  mission  in  Dr.  Mosheim's  authentic 

After  his  return,  tlie  latter  was  promoted  to  Memoirs  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China, 

the  bishopric  of  Lodi,  a  prefermenl  which,  p.  26,  dec.     N. 
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date  the  authority  of  the  Christian  system.     Some  carry  on  these  unhappy- 
attempts  in  an  open  manner,  others  under  the  mask  of  a  Christian  profes- 
sion ;  but  nowhere  have  these  enemies  of  the  purest  religion,  and  conse- 
quently of  mankind,  whom  it  was  designed  to  render  wise  and  happy,  ap- 
peared with  more  effrontery  and  insolence,  than  under  the  free  governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces.     In  England,  more  especially, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  books,  in  which  not  only  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  the  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  piety  and  virtue,  are  impudently  called  in  question,  and  turned 
into  derision. °     Such  impious  productions  have  cast  a  deserved  reproach 
on  the  names  and  memories  of  Toland,  Collins,  Tindal,  and  Woolaston,  a  « 
man  of  an  inauspicious  genius,  who  made  the  most  audacious  though  sense- 
less attempts  to  invalidate  the  miracles  of  Christ.     Add  to  these  Moi^an, 
Chubb,  MandeviUe,  and  others.     And  writers  of  the  same  class  will  be 
soon  found  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  those  where  the 
Reformation  has  introduced  a  spirit  of  liberty,  if  mercenary  booksellers  are 
still  allowed  to  publish,  without  distinction  or  reserve,  every  wretched  pro- 
duction that  is  addressed  to  the  passions  of  men,  and  designed  to  obliterate 
in  their  minds  a  sense  of  religion  and  virtue. 
Atheisti  and  VI.  The   sect  of  Atheists,   by  which,   in  strictness  of 

i>«i«*«-  speech,  those  only  are  to  be  meant  who  deny  the  exist- 

ence and  moral  government  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  poweifiil  Being,  by 
whom  all  things  subsist,  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  and  may  be 
considered  as  almost  totally  extinct.  Any  that  yet  remain  under  the 
influence  of  this  unaccountable  delusion,  adopt  the  system  of  Spinoza,  and 
suppose  the  universe  to  be  one  vast  substance  which  excites  and  pro- 
duces a  great  variety  of  motions,  all  uncontrollably  necessary,  by  a  sort 
of  intemsd  force,  which  they  carefidly  avoid  defining  with  perspicuity  and 
precision. 

The  Deists,  under  which  general  denomination  those  are  comprehended 
who  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  in  particular,  and  are  enemies  to 
all  revealed  religion  in  general,  form  a  motley  tribe,  which,  on  accoimt  of 
their  jarring  opinions,  may  be  divided  into  different  classes.  The  most 
decent,  or,  to  use  a  more  proper  expression,  the  least  extravagant  and 
insipid  form  of  Deism,  is  that  which  aims  at  an  association  between  Chris- 
tianity and  natural  religion,  and  represents  the  Gospel  as  no  more  than  a 
republication  of  the  original  law  of  nature  and  reason,  that  was  more  or  less 
obliterated  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  Tindal,  Chubb, 
Mandeville,  Morgan,  and  several  others,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  their 
own  declarations,  which,  indeed,  ought  not  always  to  be  done  without  cau- 
tion.    This  also  appears  to  have  been  the  sentiment  of  ian  ingenious  writer, 


^  This  obwnration,  and  the  examples  by 
Vfhjch  it  i3  Bupported  in  the  following  sentence, 
stand  in  need  of  some  correction.  Many  books 
have,  indeed,  been  published  in  England 
against  the  divinity,  both  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations ;  and  it  is  justly  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  inestimable  blessings  of  re- 
ligions liberty,  which  the  wise  and  good  have 
improved  to  the  glory  of  Christianity,  by  set- 
ting its  doctrines  and  precepts  in  a  rational 
light,  and  bringing  them  back  to  their  primi- 
tive simplicity,  has  been  so  far  abused  by  the 
pride  of  some,  and  the  ignorance  and  licen- 
tiousness of  others,  as  to  excite  an  opposition 
to  the  Christian  system,  which  is  both  de- 


signed and  adapted  to  lead  men,  through  the 
paths  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  happiness  and 
perfection.  It  is,  nevertheless,  carefully  to 
be  observed,  that  the  most  eminent  of  the 
English  unbelievers  were  far  from  renoundi^, 
at  least  in  their  writings  and  profession,  the 
truths  of  .what  they  call  natural  religion,  or 
denying  the  unchangeable  excellence  and  ob- 
ligations of  virtue  and  morality.  Dr.  Moaheim 
is  more  especially  mistaken,  when  he  plaees 
Collins,  Tindal,  Morgan,  and  Chubb,  in  the 
list  of  those  who  called  in  question  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity,  and  the  obligations  of  virtue ; 
it  was  sufficient  to  put  MandeviUe,  Woolaston, 
and  Toland,  in  this  infamous  class. 
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whose  eloquence  has  been  ill  employed  in  a  book,  entitled,  Essential  Re- 
ligion distinguished  from  that  which  is  only  Accessory  ;^  for  the  whole 
religious  system  of  this  author  consists  in  the  three  following  points : — 
That  there  is  a  God — that  the  world  is  governed  by  his  wise  providence— 
and  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  and  he  maintains,  that  it  was  to  establish 
these  three  points  by  his  ministry  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world. 
The  Church  of  VII.  The  church  of  Rome  has  been  governed  since  the 

Rome  and  its       commencement  of  this  century  by  Clement  XI.,  Innocent 
^^^    '  XIII.,  Benedict  XIII.,  Clement  XII.,  and  Benedict  XIV., 

who  may  be  all  considered  as  men  of  eminent  wisdom,  virtue,  and  learning, 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  pontiffs  of  the  preceding  ages.  Clement  XI. 
and  Prosper  Lambertini,  who  at  present  fills  the  papal  chair  under  the  title 
of  Benedict  XIV.  ;•  stand  much  higher  in  the  list  of  literary  fame  than 
the  other  pontiffs  now  mentioned  ;  and  Benedict  XIII.  surpassed  them  all 
in  piety,  or  at  least  in  its  appearance,  which,  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct, 
was  extraordinary  and  striking.  It  was  he  that  conceived  the  laudable 
design  of  reforming  many  disorders  in  the  church,  and  restraining  the  cor- 
ruption and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  ;  and  for  this  purpose  held  a  coun- 
cil, in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  in  the  year  1725,  whose  acts  and  decrees 
have  been  made  public.  But  the  event  did  not  answer  his  expectations ; 
nor  is  there  any  probability  that  Benedict  XIV.,  who  is  attempting  the 
execution  of  the  same  worthy  purpose,  though  by  different  means,  will 
meet  with  better  success. 

We  must  not  omit  observing  here,  that  the  modem  bishops  of  Rome 
make  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  Europe,  and  exhibit  little  more  than  an 
empty  shadow  of  the  authority  of  the  ancient  pontiffs.  Their  prerogatives 
are  diminished,  and  their  power  is  restrained  within  very  narrow  bounds. 
The  sovereign  princes  and  states  of  Europe,  who  embrace  their  communion, 
no  longer  tremble  at  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  but  treat  their  anathemas 
with  indifference  and  contempt.  They,  indeed,  load  the  holy  father  with 
pompous  titles,  and  treat  him  with  all  the  external  marks  of  veneration  and 
respect ;  yet  they  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to  his  authority,  by  the  pru- 
dent and  artful  ^stinction  they  make  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
Roman  pontiff.  For,  under  the  cover  of  this  distinction,  they  buffet  him 
with  one  hand,  and  stroke  him  with  the  other ;  and,  under  the  most  re- 
spectful profession  of  attachment  to  his  person,  oppose  the  measures,  and 
diminish  still  more  from  day  to  day,  the  authority  of  his  court.  A  variety 
of  modem  transactions  might  be  sdleged  in  confirmation  of  this,  and  more 
especially  the  debates  that  have  arisen  in  this  century,  between  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  those  of  France,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Portugal,  in  all  which 
that  ghostly  court  has  been  obliged  to  yield,  and  to  discover  its  extreme 
insignificancy  and  weakness. 

Aiiprotpectsofa        VIII.  There  have  been  no  serious  attempts  made  in  lat- 
I!S^il**?i?*      ter  times  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Pro- 

Detween  tne  i-»%.ii         i  <•  •!_  j»         ax. 

Protestant  and     testant  and  Romish   churches ;    for,  notwithstanding  the 

mSnionsenSreiy  pacific  projects  formed  by  private  persons  with  a  view  to 

remored.  this  union,   it  is  justly  considered    as  an   impracticable 

scheme.    The  difficulties  that  attend  its  execution  were  greatly  augmented 


'  S>  The  original  title  of  this  book,  which 
ia  suppoaed  to  have  been  written  hy  one  Mu- 
ralt,  a  Swiss,  author  of  the  Lettres  sur  lee 
Anglois  et  sur  lea  Fran9ois,  is  aa  foUowi : 
Lettres  sur  la  Religion  essentielle  k  VHommo 
distingu^e  de  ce  qui  n*en  est  que  Taccessoiro. 
There  have  been  several  excellent  rofuUtions 


of  this  book  published  on  the  continent; 
among  which  the  Lettres  sur  les  vrais  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  ReUgion,  iu  two  volumes  8vo, 
composed  bjr  the  late  learned  and  ingenioas 
M.  Bouillier,  deserve  particular  notice. 

«  (O-  This  history  was    published  while 
Benedict  XIY.  was  yet  alive. 
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by  the  famous  bull  of  Clement  XI.,  entitled  Unigenitus,  which  deprived 
the  peace-makers  of  the  principal  expedient  they  employed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  union,  by  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  soften  and 
mitigate  the  doctrines  of  popery,  that  appeared  the  most  shocking  to  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation.  This  expedient  had  been  frequently  practised 
in  former  times,  in  order  to  remove  the  disgust  that  the  Protestants  had 
conceived  against  the  church  of  Rome;  but  the  bull  Unigenitus  put  an  end 
to  all  these  modifications,  and  in  most  of  those  points  that  had  occasioned 
our  separation  from  Rome,  represented  the  doctrine  of  that  church  in  the 
very  same  shocking  light  in  which  it  had  been  viewed  by  the  first  reform- 
ers. This  shows,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  all  the  attempts  the 
Romish  doctors  have  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility 
to  their  tenets,  and  render  them  palatable,  were  so  many  snares  insidiously 
laid  to  draw  the  Protestants  into  their  communion ;  that  the  specious  con- 
ditions they  proposed  as  the  terms  of  a  reconciliation,  were  perfidious  strata- 
gems ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  no  sort  of  dependence  to  be  placed 
upon  the  promises  and  declarations  of  such  a  disingenuous  set  of  men. 
intestin*  dMaioat  I^«  "^^  intestine  discords,  tumults,  and  divisions,  that 
*  hu^^°*^^  reigned  in  the  Romish  church  during  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, were  so  far  from  being  terminated  in  this,  that  new 
fuel  was  added  to  the  flame ;:  and  the  animosities  of  the  contending  parties 
grew  more  vehement  from  day  to  day.  These  divisions  still  subsist.  The 
Jesuits  are  at  variance  with  the  Dominicans,  and  some  other  religious 
orders,  though  these  quarrels  make  little  noise,  and  are  carried  on  with 
some  regard  to  decency  and  prudence ;  the  Dominicans  are  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Franciscans ;  the  controversy  concerning  the  nature,  lawfulness, 
and  expediency  of  the  Chinese  ceremonies  still  continues,  at  least  in 
Europe ;  and  were  we  to  mention  all  the  debates  that  divide  the  Romish 
church,  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  unity  and  infallibility,  the  enumeration 
would  be  endless.  The  controversy  relating  to  Jansenism,  which  was  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  that  division  which  reigned  within  the  papal 
jurisdiction,  has  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  animosity  in  France 
and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Jansenists,  or,  as  they  rather  choose  to  be 
called,  the  disciples  of  Augustin,  are  inferior  to  their  adversaries  the 
Jesuits,  in  numbers,  power,  and  influence  ;  but  they  equal  them  in  resolu^ 
tion,  prudence,  and  learning,  and  surpass  them  in  sanctity  of  manners  and 
superstition,  by  which  they  excite  the  respect  of  the  people.  When  their 
aflairs  take  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  they  are  oppressed  and  persecuted 
by  their  victorious  enemies,  they  find  an  asylum  in  the  Netherlands. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Spanish  Flanders,  and  all 
the  members  of  that  comrhunion  that  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Provinces,  embrace  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Jansenius.' 
Those  that  inhabit  the  United  Provinces  have  almost  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  though  they  profess  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
doctrine  and  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome :  nor  are  either  the  ex- 
hortations  or  threatenings  of  the   holy  father  suflicient  to  banish  the 

'  ft>  This  asMsriion  is  too  general.     It  is  the  Dutch  papists.     Thcj  have  a  flourishing 

true,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  chapel  in  the  city  of  Utrecht,  and  have  places 

catholics  in  the  United  ProTinces  are  Jan-  of  worship  in  several  other  cities,  and  in  a 

senists,  and  that  there  is  no  legal  toleration  great  number  of  villages.    It  would  be  worthy 
of  the  JesuiU  in  that  republic.     It  is,  never-  ^     of  the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  the  republic  to 

theleu,  a  known  fact,  and  a  fact  tbat  cannot  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil,  and  not  to 

be  indifferent  to  those  who  have  the  welfare  suffer  in  a  Protestant  country  a  religious  or- 

aod  security  of  these  provinces  at  heart,  that  der  which  has  been  suppressed  in  a  Po^sh 

thjo  Jesuits  are  daily  gaining  ground  among  one^  and  declared  enemies  of  the  state. 
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obstinacy  of  these  wayward  children,  or  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection and  obedience. 

The  debfttet  occa-  X.  The  causc  of  the  Jansenists  acquired  a  peculiar  de- 
neVt  New  Teste-  g^^^  ^^  credit  and  reputation,  both  in  this  and  the  preceding 
»e«t.  century,  by  a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 

made  by  the  learned  and  pious  Paschasius  Quenel,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
and  accompanied  with  practical  annotations,  adapted  to  excite  lively  im- 
pressions of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  quintessence  of  Jansenism 
was  blended,  in  an  elegant  and  artful  manner,  with  these  annotations,  and 
was  thus  presented  to  the  reader  under  the  most  pleasing  aspect.  The 
Jesuitis  were  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Queners  book,  and  particularly  at 
the  change  it  had  wrought  in  many  in  favour  of  the  theological  doctrines 
of  Jansenius ;  and  to  remove  out  of  the  way  an  instrument  which  proved 
so  advantageous  to  their  adversaries,  they  engaged  that  weak  prince  Lewis 
XIV.  to  solicit  the  condemnation  of  this  production  at  the  court  of  Rome^ 
Clement  XI.  granted  the  request  of  the  French  monarch,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  as  the  request  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  in  the  year  1713,  issued  out 
the  famous  bull  Unigenitus,  in  which  Queners  New  Testament  was  con- 
demned, and  a  hundred  and  one  propositions  contained  in  it  pronounced 
heretical.'  This  bull,  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, gave  a  favourable  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  it  was  highly 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Romish  church,  as  many  of  the  wiser 
members  of  that  communion  candidly  acknowledge.  For  it  not  only  con- 
firmed the  Protestants  in  their  separation,  by  convincing  them  that  the 
church  of  Rome  was  resolved  to  adhere  obstinately  to  its  ancient  supersti- 
tions and  corruptions,  but  also  offended  many  of  the  Roman  catholics 
who  had  no  particular  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius,  and  were 
only  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  advancement  of  piety.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  the  controversy  relating  to  Jansenism  was  much 
heated  and  augmented,  instead  of  being  mitigated  or  suspended,  by  this 
despotic  and  ill-judged  edict. 

Commotion*  in  XI.  The  dissensions  and  tumults  excited  in  France  by 

■iomrd^b^thi*       ^^^  edict  were  violent  in  the  highest  degree.     A  consider- 
^^^'  able  number  of  bishops,  and  a  large  body  composed  of  pei*- 

sons  eminently  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  erudition,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  appealed  from  the  bull  to  a  general  council.  It  was  more 
particularly  opposed  by  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who,  equally  unmoved  by  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and  by  the  resent- 
ment and  indignation  of  Lewis  XV.,  made  a  noble  stand  against  the  de^ 
spodc  proceeding  of  the  church  of  Rome.  These  defenders  of  the  ancient 
doctrine  and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  were  persecuted  by  the  Popes, 
the  French  monarch,  and  the  Jesuits,  from  whom  they  received  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  injuries  and  affronts.  Nay,  their  entire  ruin  was  aimed 
at  by  these  unrelenting  adversaries,  and  was  indeed  accomplished  in  part, 


f  (t>  To  show  what  a  political  weather- 
cock the  infallibility  of  the  holy  father  was 
upon  this  occasion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
place  here  an  anecdote  which  is  related  by 
Voltaire,  in  his  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  vol.  ii. 
under  the  article  Jansenism.  The  credit  of 
the  teller  weighs  but  light  in  the  balance  of 
historical  fame:  the  anecdote,  however,  is 
well  attested,  and  is  as  follows :  ^*  The  Abb^ 
Renaudot,  a  learned  Frenchman,  happening 
to  be  at  Rome  the  first  year  of  the  ponUficsto 


of  Clement  XI.,  went  one  day  to  see  thePope, 
who  was  fond  of  men  of  letters,  and  was  him- 
self a  learned  man,  and  found  his  holinesa 
reading  father  QuenePs  book.  On  seeing 
Renaudot  enter  the  apartment,  the  Pope  said 
in  a  kind  of  rapture,  *■  Here  is  a  most  excellent 
book ;  we  have  nobody  at  Rome  that  is  capsr 
ble  of  writing  in  this  manner ;  I  wish  I  could 
engage  the  author. to  reside  here!***  And  yet 
this  same  book  waa  condemned  afterwarda  b^ 
this  same  pope. 
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since  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  their  brethren  in 
Holland ;  others  forced,  by  the  terrors  of  penal  laws,  and  by  various  acts 
of  tyranny  and  violence,  to  receive  the  papal  edict ;  while  a  considerable 
number,  deprived  of  their  places,  and  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  looked  for 
subsistence  and  tranquillity  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  native  country. 
The  issue  of  this  famous  contest  was  favourable  to  the  bull,  which  was  at 
length  rendered  valid  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  and  was  regis- 
tered among  the  laws  of  the  state.  This  contributed,  in  some  measure, 
to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  but  it  was  far  from  diminishing  the 
number  of  those  who  complained  of  the  despotism  of  the  pontiff;  and  the 
kingdom  of  France  is  still  full  of  Appellants,^  who  reject  the  authority  of 
the  bull,  and  only  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  reviving  a  contro- 
versy, which  is  rather  suspended  than  terminated,  and  of  kindling  anew  a 
flame  that  is  covered  without  being  extinguished. 

The  circumitencM  XII.  Amidst  the  calamities  in  which  the  Jansenists 
{©"iV^rVthe*  ^^^^  hceii  involved,  they  have  only  two  methods  left  of 
cause  of  jftDsen-  maintaining  their  cause  against  their  powerful  adversaries, 
ism  in  France.     ^^    ^^^^   ^^  ^^^  writings  and  their   miracles.      The 

former  alone  have  proved  truly  useful  to  them ;  the  latter  gave  them  only 
a  transitory  reputation,  which,  being  ill  foimded,  contributed  in  the  issue 
to  sink  their  credit.  The  writings  in  which  they  have  attacked  both  the 
pope  and  the  Jesuits  are  innumerable ;  and  many  of  them  are  composed 
with  such  eloquence,  spirit,  and  solidity,  that  they  have  produced  a  re- 
markable effect.  The  Jansenists,  however,  looking  upon  all  human  means 
as  insufBcient  to  support  their  cause,  turned  their  views  towards  super- 
natural succours,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  that  their  cause  was 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  divine  protection  and  approbation.  For  this 
purpose  they  persuaded  the  multitude,  that  God  had  endowed  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  certain  persons,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Jansenius,  and  had,  at  the  point  of  death,  appealed  a 
second  time  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  with  the  power  of  healing 
the  most  inveterate  diseases.  The  person  whose  remains  were  principally 
honoured  with  this  marvellous  efiicacy,  was  the  Abbe  Paris,  a  man  of 
family,  whose  natural  character  was  dark  and  melancholy  ;  his  superstition 
excessive  beyond  all  credibility ;  and  who,  by  an  austere  abstinence  from 
bodily  nourishment,  and  the  exercise  of  other  inhuman  branches  of  peni- 
tential discipline,  was  the  voluntary  cause  of  his  own  death.*  To  the 
miracles  which  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  this  fanatic,  the 
Jansenists  added  a  great  variety  of  visions  and  revelations,  to  which  they 
audaciously  attributed  a  divine  origin ;  for  several  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  more  especially  those  who  resided  at  Paris,  pretended  to  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  in  consequence  of  tliis  prerogative,  de- 
livered instructions,  predictions,  and  exhortations,  which,  though  frequently 
extravagant,  and  almost  always  insipid,  yet  moved  the  passions,  and  at- 
tracted the  admiration,  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  The  prudence,  how- 
ever, of  the  court  of  France  put  a  stop  to  these  fanatical  tumults  and  false 
miracles ;  and,  in  the  situation  in  which  things  are  at  present,  the  Jan- 
senists have  nothing  left  but  their  genius  and  their  pens  to  maintain 
their  cause.^ 

^  0:>  Tbif  WIS  the  name  that  was  assumed  acuteness,  perspicuitj,  and  penetntioii,  than 

by  those  who  appealed  from  the  bull  and  the  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Douglas,  in  hia  excellent 

court  of  JRome  to  a  general  council.  treatise  on  miracles,  entitled,  The  Criterion, 

*  The  imposture  that  reigned  in  those  pre-  which  was  published  by  Millar,  in  the  year 

tended  mirscles  has  been  detected  and  exposed  1 754. 
by  various  authors ;  but  by  none  with  more  i  0^   Things    are    greatly  changed   since 


L 
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Thetuteofthe  XIII.  We  can  say  but  very  little  of  the  Greek  and 

Eaitem  church.  Eastem  churches.  The  profound  ignorance  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  despotic  yoke  under  which  they  groan,  prevent  their  forming 
any  plans  to  extend  their  limits,  or  making  any  attempts  to  change  their 
state.  The  Russians,  as  we  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  assumed, 
under  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  less  savage  and  barbarous  aspect 
than  they  had  before  that  memorable  period ;  and  in  this  century  have 
given  some  grounds  to  hope  that  they  may  one  day  be  reckoned  among 
the  civilized  nations.  There  are,  nevertheless,  immense  multitudes  of 
that  rugged  people,  who  are  still  attached  to  the  brutish  superstition  and 
discipline  of  their  ancestors ;  and  there  are  several  in  whom  the  barbarous 
spirit  of  persecution  still  so  for  prevails,  that,  were  it  in  their  power,  they 
would  cut  off  the  Protestants,  and  all  other  sects  that  differ  from  them, 
by  fire  and  sword.  This  appears  evident  ftom  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  more  especially  jfrom  the  book  which  Stephen  Javorski  has  composed 
against  heretics  of  all  denominations. 

The  Greek  Christians  are  said  to  be  treated  at  present  by  their  haughty 
masters  with  more  clemency  and  indulgence  than  in  former  times.  The 
Nestorians  and  Afonophysites  in  Asia  and  Africa  persevere  in  their  refusal 
to  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  entreaties  and  alluring  offers  that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  pope's  legates,  to  conquer  their  inflexible  constancy.  The 
Roman  pontiffs  have  frequently  attempted  to  renew,  by  another  sacred 
expedition,  their  former  connexions  with  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia ;  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out  a  method  of  escaping  the  vigilance 
of  that  court,  which  stQl  persists  in  its  abhorrence  of  popexy.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  probable  that  the  embassy,  which  is  now  preparing  at  Rome  for  the 
Abyssinian  emperor,  will  be  attended  with  success.  The  Monophysites 
propagate  their  doctrine  in  Asia  with  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  have  not 
long  ago  gained  over  to  their  communion  a  part  of  the  Nestorians  who 
inhabit  the  maritime  coasts  of  India. 

The  external  state  ^^V.  The  Lutheran  church,  which  dates  its  foundation 
of  theLatherao  from  the  year  1517,  and  the  confession  of  Augsburg  from 
church.  ^^^  y^^  jgg^^    celebrated   in   peace   and   prosperity   the 

secular  return  of  these  memorable  periods  in  the  years  1717  and  1730. 
It  received  some  years  ago,  a  considerable  accession  to  the  number  of  its 
members,  by  the  emigration  of  that  multitude  of  protestants  which  aban- 
doned the  territory  of  Saltzburg,  and  the  town  of  Berchtolsgaden,  in  order 
to  breathe  a  free  air,  and  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. One  part  of  these  emigrants  settled  in  Prussia,  another  in  Holland, 
and  many  of  them  transplanted  themselves  and  their  families  to  America, 
and  other  distant  regions.  This  circumstance  contributed  greatly  to  pro- 
pagate the  doctrine,,  and  extend  the  reputation  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
which  thus  not  only  obtained  a  footing  in  Asia  and  America,  but  also 
formed  several  congregations  of  no  small  note  in  these  remote  parts  of  the 
world.  The  state  of  Lutheranisra  at  home  has  not  been  so  prosperous, 
since  we  learn,  both  from  public  transactions,  and  also  from  the  complaints 
of  its  professors  and  patrons,  that,  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  the  Lu- 
theran church  has  been  injuriously  oppressed,  and  unjustly  deprived  of 
several  of  ite  privileges  and  advantages,  by  the  votaries  of  Rome. 

the  learned  auUioT  wrote  tbi»  pwagrapb.    The  and  in  aU  the  Spanish  dominioni,  has  duarmed 

storm  of  just  resentment  that  has  arisen  against  the  most  formidable  adversaries  of  Jwsenisro, 

the  Jesuits,  and  has  been  attended  with  tbe  and  must  consequently  bo  considered  as  m 

ezUnction  of  their  order  in  Portugal,  France,  event  highly  fiiTourable  to  tbe  Jamenist*. 
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XV.  It  has  been   scarcely  possible   to   introduce   any 
•  n  era    B     .    ^y^^j^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that  is 

received  in  that  church,  because  the  ancient  confessions  and  rules  that  were 
drawn  up  to  point  out  the  tenets  that  were  to  be  believed,  and  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  that  were  to  be  performed,  still  remain  in  their  full  aut)io- 
rity,  and  are  considered  as  the  sacred  guardians  of  the  Lutheran  faith  and 
worship.  The  method,  however,  of  illustrating,  enforcing,  and  defending 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  undergone  several  changes  in  the  Lu- 
theran church.  Towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  an  artless 
simplicity  was  generally  observed  by  the  ministers  of  that  communion, 
and  all  philosophical  terms  and  abstract  reasonings  were  entirely  laid  aside, 
as  more  adapted  to  obscure  than  to  illustrate  the  truths  of  the  gospek 
But,  in  process  of  time,  a  very  different  way  of  thinking  began  to  take 
place  ;  and  several  learned  men  entertained  a  notion  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  could  not  maintain  their  ground,  if  they  were  not  supported 
by  the  aids  of  philosophy,  and  exhibited  and  proved  in  a  geometrical 
order. 

The  adepts  in  jurisprudence,  who  undertook,  in  the  last  century,  the 
revision  and  correction  of  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  law  that  is  in  force 
among  the  Lutherans,  carried  on  their  undertaking  with  great  assiduity 
and  spirit ;  and  our  church  government  would  at  this  day  bear  another 
aspect,  if  the  ruling  powers  had  judged  it  expedient  to  listen  to  their  coun- 
sels and  representations.  We  see,  indeed,  in  several  places^  evident  proofs 
that  the  directions  of  these  great  men,  relating  to  the  external  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  discipline,  and  worship,  are  highly  respected ; 
and  that  their  ideas,  even  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  religion,  have  been  more 
or  less  adopted  by  many.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  warm 
disputes  have  arisen  between  them  and  the  rulers  of  the  church  concerning 
several  points.  The  Lutheran  doctors  are  apprehensive  that,  if  the  senti- 
ments of  certain  of  these  reformers  took  place,  religion  would  become  en- 
tirely subservient  to  the  purposes  of  civil  policy,  and  be  at  length  con- 
verted into  a  mere  state-machine  ;  and  this  apprehension  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  clergy  alone,  but  is  also  entertained  by  some  persons  of  piety  and 
candour,  even  among  the  civilians. 

intcitineenemiea        XVI.  The  liberty  of  thinking,   speaking,  and  writing, 

concerning  religious  matters,  which  began  to  prevail  in  the 
last  century,  was,  in  this,  still  farther  confirmed  and  augmented ;  and  it 
extended  so  far  as  to  encourage  both  infidels  and  fanatics  to  pour  forth 
among  the  multitude,  without  restraint,  all  the  effusions  of  their  enthu- 
siasm and  extravagance.  Accordingly  we  have  seen,  and  still  see,  num- 
bers of  fanatics  and  innovators  start  up  from  time  to  time,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  a  disordered  brain,  divulge  their  crude  fancies 
and  dreams  among  the  people,  by  which  they  either  delude  many  from  the ' 
communion  of  the  established  church,  or  at  least  occasion  contests  and 
divisions  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind.  We  mentioned  formerly  several 
of  these  disturbers  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  ;  to  whom  we  may  add 
here  the  notorious  names  of  Tennharr,  Gichtelius,  Uberfeld,  Rosenbach, 
Bredel,  Seizius,  Roemeling,  and  many  others,  who  either  imagined  that 
they  were  divinely  inspired,  or,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  superior  capacity 
and  knowledge,  set  up  for  reformers  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  Many  writers  drew  their  pens,  against  this  presumptuous  and 
fanatical  tribe ;  though  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  composed  it 
were  really  below  the  notice  of  men  of  character,  and  were  rather  worthy 
of  contempt  than  of  opposition.     And  indeed  it  was  not  so  much  thQ 
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Herrenhutten. 


force  of  reason  and  argument,  as  the  experience  of  their  bad  success, 
that  convinced  these  fanatics  of  their  folly,  and  made  them  desist  from 
their  chimerical  projects.  Their  attempts  coidd  not  stand  the  trial  of 
time  and  common  sense ;  and  therefore,  after  having  made  a  tran»itory 
noise,  they  fell  into  oblivion.  Such  is  the  common  and  deserved  £ate 
of  almost  all  the  fanatical  ringleaders  of  the  deluded  populace;  they 
start  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  make  a  figure  for  a  while ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  ruin  their  own  cause,  by  their  imprudence  or  obstinacy, 
by  their  austerity  or  perverseness,  by  their  licentious  conduct  or  their 
intestine  divisions. 

XVII.  Many  place  in  this  fanatical  class  the  brethren  of 
Herrenhut,  who  were  first  formed  into  a  religious  com^ 
munity  in  the  village  so  named,  in  Lusatia,  by  the  famous  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf ;  and  afterwards  grew  so  numerous  that  their  emigrants  were  spread 
abroad  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  reached  even  as  far  as  the  Indies^ 
and  formed  settlements  in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
Herrenhutters  call  themselves  the  decendants  of  the  Bohemian  and  Mo- 
ravian brethren,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  threw  of  the  despotic 
yoke  of  Rome,  animated  by  the  zealous  exhortations  and  heroic  example 
of  John  Huss.  They  may,  however,  be  said,  with  more  propriety,  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  that  famous  community,  than  to  descend  from  those 
who  composed  it ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  very  few  Bohemians 
and  Moravians  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Herrenhutters  ;  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful,  whether  even  this  small  number  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
posterity  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  brethren  that  distinguished  themselves 
so  early  by  their  zeal  for  the  Reformation. 

If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  declarations  of  the  Herrenhutters,  they 
agree  with  the  Lutherans  in  their  doctrine  and  opinions,  and  only  difiS&r 
from  them  in  their  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  in  those  religious  insti- 
tutions and  rules  of  life  which  form  the  resemblance  between  the  Bohemian 
brethren  and  the  disciples  of  Zinzendorf.  There  are,  indeed,  many  who 
doubt  much  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  and  suspect  that  the  society  now 
under  consideration,  and  more  especially  tiieir  rulers  and  ringleaders,  speak 
the  language  of  Lutheranism,  when  they  are  among  the  Lutherans^  in 
order  to  obtain  their  favour  and  indulgence  ;  and  those  who  have  examined 
this  matter  with  the  most  attention,  represent  this  fraternity  as  composed 
of  persons  of  different  religions,  as  well  as  of  various  ranks  and  orders.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  very  difficult  to  guess  the  reason  that  induces 
them  to  live  in  such  an  entire  state  of  separation  from  the  Lutheran  com- 
munion, and  to  be  so  ambitiously  zealous  in  augmenting  their  sect,  if  the 
only  difference  between  them  and  the  Lutherans  lies  in  the  nature  of  their 
discipline,  and  in  certain  rites  and  institutions  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
essence  of  religion.  For  the  true  and  genuine  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  but  little  concerned  about  the  outward  forms  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  knowing  that  real  religion  consists  in  faith  and  charity, 
and  not  in  external  rites  and  institutions.^ 


^  S:?"  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  Dr. 
Mosheim  speak  in  such  ysgue  and  general 
terms  of  this  sect,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  their  pernicious  doctrines  and  their 
flagitious  practices,  that  do  not  only  disfigure 
the  sacred  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  sap 
all  the  foundations  of  morality.  To  be  per- 
suaded of  this,  the  reader,  besides  the  accounts 
which  Rimius  has  given  ot  this  enormous  sect, 


will  do  well  to  consult  a  curious  Preface,  pre- 
fixed to  the  French  translation  of  a  Pastoral 
Letter  against  Fanaticism,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Sinstra,  an  Anabaptist  minister  in  Friesland, 
to  his  congregation,  and  published  at  Leyden 
in  the  year  175*2.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
add  hero  a  pasuge  relating  to  this  odious  com- 
munity from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  trea- 
tise entitled,  The  Doctrine  of  Grace.     Tb« 
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The  ttate  of  phiTo-  XVIII.  It  wa8  the  Opinion  of  many,  that  the  succoura  of 
lophy  among  philosophy  were  absolutely  necessary  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
the  Lutherans,  gup^jg^ition,  and  stop  its  growing  progress,  and  that  these 
alone  were  adapted  to  accomplish  this  desirable  purpose.  Hence  the  study 
of  philosophy,  which  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century  seemed  to 
decline,  was  now  revived,  established  upon  a  more  rational  footing,  and 
pursued  with  uncommon  assiduity  and  ardour.  The  branch  of  philosophy, 
which  is  commonly  known  under  the  denomination  of  metaphysics,  was 
generally  preferred,  as  it  leads  to  the  first  principles  of  things ;  and  the 
improvements  made  in  this  important  science  were  very  considerable. 
These  improvements  were  owing  chiefly  to  the  genius  and  penetration  of 
the  immortal  Leibnitz,  who  cast  a  new  light  upon  metaphysics,  and  gave 
this  interesting  branch  of  philosophy  a  more  regular  form.  This  science 
received  a  still  greater  degree  of  perfection  from  the  philosophical  labours 
of  the  acute  and  indefeitigable  Wolf,  who  reduced  it  into  a  scientific  order, 
and  gave  its  decisions  the  strength  and  evidence  of  a  geometrical  demon- 
stration. Under  this  new  and  respectable  form  it  captivated  the  attention 
and  esteem  of  the  greatest  part  of  German  philosophers,  and  of  those  in 
the  general  who  pursue  truth  through  the  padis  of  strict  evidence ;  and  it 
was  applied  with  great  ardour  and  zeal  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  great 
truths  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  This  application  of  the  First 
Philosophy  gave  much  uneasiness  to  some  pious  men,  who  were  extremely 
solicitous  to  preserve  pure  and  unmixed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and 
it  was  accor^ngly  opposed  by  them  with  great  eagerness  and  obstinacy. 
Thus  the  ancient  contest  between  Philosophy  and  Theology,  Faith  and 
Reason,  was  unhappily  revived,  and  has  been  carried  on  with  much  ani- 
mosity for  several  years  past.  For  many  are  of  opinion,  that  this  meta- 
physical philosophy  inspires  youthful  minds  with  notions  that  are  fiir  from 
being  favourable  to  the   doctrines,  and  more  especially  to  the  positive 


iTords  of  that  great  and  eminent  prelate  are  as 
follow:  "As  purity  respects  practice,  the 
MoraTians  give  us  little  trouble.  If  we  may 
credit  the  yet  unconfuted  relations,  both  in 
print  and  in  MS.,  composed  by  their  own 
members,  the  participants  in  their  most  sacred 
mysterious  rites,  their  practices  in  the  con- 
summation  of  marriage  aro  so  horribly,  so  un- 
speakably flagitious,  that  this  people  seems  to 
have  no  more  pretence  to  be  put  into  the  num- 
ber of  Christian  sects,  than  the  Turluptns  of 
the  tiiirteenth  century,  a  vagabond  crew  of 
miscreants  who  rambled  over  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  calling  themselves  the  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  the  FVee  Spirit,  who,  in  specu- 
lation, professed  that  species  of  atheism  called 
Pantheism,  and  in  practice,  pretended  to  be 
exempted  from  all  the  obligations  of  morality 
and  religion.*^  See  Doctrine  of  Grace,  l2mo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  153.  As  for  the  doctrines  of  this 
sect,  they  open  the  door  to  the  most  licen- 
tious  effects  of  fanaticism.  Such  among  many 
others  are  the  following,  drawn  from  the  ez- 
presi  declarations  of  Count  Zinxendorf,  the 
head  and  founder  of  the  eommunity  :  That 
the  law  is  not  a  rule  of  life  to  a  believer : 
That  the  moral  law  belongs  only  to  the  Jews : 
That  a  converted  person  cannot  sin  against 
light.  But  of  all  Uio  singularities  for  which 
tUs  sect  is  famous,  the  notions  they  entertain 


of  the  organs  of  generation  in  boUi 
the  most  enormously  wild  and  eartnvagant. 
"  i  consider  (says  Count  Zinxendorf^  in  one  of 
his  sermons)  the  parts  for  distinguishing  both 
sexes  in  Christians,  as  the  most  honourable 
of  the  whole  body,  my  Lord  and  God  having 
partly  inhabited  them,  and  pertly  worn  them 
himself.*'  This  raving  sectary  looks  upon  the 
conjugal  act  OS  a  picco  of  scenery,  in  which 
the  male  represents  Christ  the  husband  of 
souls,  and  the  female  the  church.  "The 
married  brother,"  says  he,**  knows  matri- 
mony, respects  it,  but  does  not  think  upon  it 
of  his  own  accord;  and  thus  the  precious  mem- 
ber of  the  covenant  (t.  e.  the  penis)  is  so  much 
forgot,  becomes  so  useless,  and  consequently 
is  reduced  to  such  a  natural  numbness  by  not 
being  used,  that  afterwards,  when  he  is  to 
marry,  and  use  it,  the  Saviour  must  restore 
him  fit>m  this  deadneas  of  body.  And  when 
an  Esther  by  grace,  and  sister  according  to 
her  make,  gets  sight  of  this  member,  her 
senses  are  shut  up,  and  she  holily  perceives, 
that  God  the  Son  was  a  boy.  Ye  holy  ma- 
trons, who  as  wives  are  about  your  Vice- 
Christs,  honour  that  precious  sign  with  the 
utmost  veneration.**  We  heg  the  chasto 
reader*8  pardon  for  presenting  him  with  this 
odious  specimen  of  the  horrors  of  the  Mora- 
vian theology. 
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institutions  of  religion ;  that,  seconded  by  the  warmth  of  fiEmcy,  at  that  age 
of  levity  and  presumption,  it  engenders  an  arrogant  contempt  of  Divine 
Revelation,  and  an  excessive  attachment  to  human  reason,  as  the  only 
infallible  guide  of  man  :  and  that,  instead  of  throwing  new  light  on  the 
science  of  theology,  and  giving  it  an  additional  air  of  dignity,  it  has  con- 
tributed, on  the  contrary,  to  cover  it  with  obscurity,  and  to  sink  it  into 
oblivion  and  contempt. 

Wertheim  tnuia-  XIX.  In  order  to  justify  this  heavy  charge  against  the 
tion  of  the  Bible,  metaphysical  philosophy,  they  appeal  to  the  writings  of 
Laurent  Schmidt,  whom  they  commonly  called  the  Wertheim  inter- 
preter, from  the  place  of  his  residence.  This  man,  who  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  abilities,  and  had  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  philo- 
sophy now  under  consideration,  undertook,  some  years  ago,  a  new  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  new 
system  of  theology,  drawn  up  in  a  geometrical  order,  that  was  to  serve 
him  as  a  guide  in  the  exposition  of  tbe  sacred  oracles.  This  undertaking 
proved  highly  detrimental  to  its  author,  as  it  drew  upon  him  from  many 
quarters  severe  marks  of  opposition  and  resentment ;  for  scarcely  had  he 
published  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  as  a  specimen  of  his  method  and 
abilities,  when  he  was  not  only  attacked  by  several  writers,  but  also 
brought  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  empire,  and  there  accused  as 
the  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  caviller  at  divine  truth.  This 
severe  charge  was  founded  upon  this  circumstance  only,  that  he  had 
boldly  departed  from  the  common  explication  of  certain  passages  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  prefigure  the  Messiah.^ 
On  this  account  he  was  cast  into  prison,  aind  his  errors  were  looked  upon 
as  capitally  criminal :  but  he  luckily  escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers, 
and  saved  himself  by  flight. 

The  etmtioTenies  XX.  The  bare  indication  of  the  controversies  that  have 
^S^  d**th  **'  divided  the  Lutheran  church  since  the  commencement  of 
reUgiouseon-      the  ccntury  would  make  up  a  long  list.     The  religious  con- 

K&nm  chttidi.  ^®^  ^^^  ^^^®  ®®*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  Pietists  were  carried  on 
in  some  places  with  animosity,  in  others  with  moderation, 
according  to  the  characters  of  the  champions,  and  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  people.  These  contests,  however,  have  gradually  subsided  in  process 
of  time,  and  seem  at  present  to  be  all  reduced  to  the  following  question. 
Whether  a  wicked  man  be  capable  of  acquiring  a  true  and  certain  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  or  be  susceptible  of  any  degree  or  species  of  divine  illumi- 
nation ?  The  controversy  that  has  been  excited  by  this  question  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  a  mere  dispute  about  words ;  its  decision,  at  least,  is 
rather  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  importance.  Many  other  points,  that 
had  been  more  or  less  debated  in  the  last  century,  occasioned  keen  contests 
in  this,  such  as  the  eternity  of  hell  torments ;  the  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth  during  a  thousand  years,  and  the  final  restoration  of  all  intelligent 
beings  to  order,  perfection,  and  happiness.  The  mild  and  indulgent  sen- 
timents of  John  Fabricius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Helmstadt,  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  Roman 
catholics,  excited  also  a  warm  debate ;  for  this  doctor,  together  with  his 
disciples,  went  jso  far  as  to  maintain,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
churches  was  of  so  little  consequence,  that  a  Lutheran  might  safely  embrace 

*  0^  Dr.  Moebeim  giTes  here  but  the  half  nor  anj  prediction  pointing  out  the  Mewiah, 

of  theac^untionbroughtagainst  Schmidt  in  the  to  be  found  in  the  Five  Booki  of  Moeet.     It 

year  ]7S7,ivhen  he  wai  charged  with  attempt-  was  by  the  authority  of  an  Imperial  edict, 

ting  to  proTe,  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  addressed  by  Charles  VI.  to  the  prhices  of  the 

trace  or  vestige  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  empire,  that  Schmidt  was  imprisoned. 
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popery.  The  famous  controversies  that  have  been  carried  on  between 
certain  divines  and  «ome  eminent  civilians  concerning  the  rites  and  obli- 
gations of  wedlock,  the  lawM  grounds  of  divorce,  and  the  nature  and  guilt 
of 'Concubinage,  are  sufficiently  known.  Other  disputes  of  inferior  moment, 
which  have  been  of  a  sudden  growth,  and  of  short  duration,  we  shall  pass 
over  in  silence,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  is  not  necessary  to  our  forming 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
The  itate  of  the  XXI.  The  Reformed  church  still  carries  the  same  external 

Reformed  church,  aspect  under  which  it  has  been  already  described.™  For 
though  there  be  every  where  extant  certain  books,  creeds,  and  confessions, 
by  which  the  wisdom  and  vigilance  of  ancient  times,  thought  proper  to 
perpetuate  the  truths  of  religion  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  contagion 
of  heresy ;  yet,  in  most  places,  no  person  is  obliged  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  doctrines  they  contain ;  and  those  who  profess  the  main  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  take  care  to  avoid  too  great 
an  intimacy"  with  the  tenets  of  Socinianism  and  Popery,  are  deemed  worthy- 
members  of  the  Reformed  church.*  Hence  in  our  times,  this  great  and 
extensive  community  comprehends  in  its  bosom,  Arminians,  Calvinists, 
Supralapsarians,  Sublapsarians,  and  Universalists,  who  live  together  in 
charity  and  friendship,?  and  unite  their  efforts  in  healing  the  breach,  and 
diminishing  the  weight  and  importance  of  those  controversies  that  separate 


"*  0^  Thii  description  the  resder  will  find 
above,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

"  (^  Nimiam  consuetudinem.  The  ex- 
pression is  remarkable  and  malignant ;  it  would 
make  the  ignorant  and  unwary  apt  to  believe, 
that  the  Reformed  church  allows  its  members 
certain  approaches  towards  Popery  and  Soci- 
nianism, provided  they  do  not  carry  these  ap- 
proaches too  far,  even  to  an  intimate  union 
with  them.  This  representation  of  the  Re- 
formed church  is  too  glaringly  false  to  pro- 
ceed from  ignorance  ;  and  Dr.  Mosheim*s  ez- 
t<$nsive  knowledge  places  him  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  an  involuntary  mistake  in  this  mat- 
tec.  It  is  true,  this  reflection  bears  hard  upon 
his  candour :  and  we  are  extremely  sorry  that 
we  cannot,  in  this  place,  do  justice  to  the  know- 
ledge of  that  great  man,  without  arraigning 
his  equity. 

^  ^  Nothing  can  be  more  un&ir,  or  at 
least  more  inaccurate,  than  this  representation 
of  things.  It  proceeds  from  a  supposition  that 
is  quite  chimerical,  even  that  the  Reformed 
churches  in  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  €rer> 
many,  Switzerland,  &c  form  one  general 
body,  and  have,  bMidet  their  respective  and 
particular  system  of  government  and  disci- 
pline, some  general  laws  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  they  admit  a 
variety  of  sects  into  their  communion.  But 
this  general  hierarchy  does  not  exist.  The 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  whom  the  multi- 
plied horrors  and  absurdities  of  Popery  obliged 
to  abandon  the  communion  of  Rome,  were 
formed  in  process  of  time,  into  distinct  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  or  national  churches,  every 
one  of  which  has  its  peculiar  form  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  The  toleration  that  is 
enjoyed  by  the  various  sects  and  denominar 
tiona  of  CfiristianB  arises,  in  part,  from  the 


clemency  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  from  the 
charity  and  forbearance  which  individuals 
think  themselves  bound  to  exercise  one  to- 
ward another.     See  the  following  note. 

P  (^>  If  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  here  mentioned  live  together  ia 
the  mutual  exerciseof  charity  and  benevolence, 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  theolo- 
gical opinions,  this  circumstance,  which  Dr. 
Mosheim  seems  to  mention  as  a  reproach,  ia, 
on  the  contrsry,  a  proof,  that  the  true  and 
genuine  spirit  of  tbe  Goq>el  (which  is  a  spirit 
of  forbeannoe,  meekness,  and  charity),  prevaili 
among  the  members  of  the  reformed  churchesL 
But  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  this 
charity,  though  it  discovers  the  amiable  bond 
of  peace,  does  not,  by  any  means,  imply  um- 
formity  of  sentiment,  indifference  about  truth, 
or  suppose  that  the  Reformed  churcBes  have 
relaxed  or  departed  from  their  system  of  doc- 
trine. Indeed,  as  there  is  no  general  Reform- 
ed church,  so  there  is  no  genersl  Reformed 
creed  or  confession  of  fiuth.  The  established 
church  of  England  has  its  peculiar  system 
of  doctrine  and  government,  which  lemaina 
still  unchanged,  and  in  full  force;  and  to 
which  an  assent  ia  demanded  from  all  its 
members,  and  in  a  more  especial,  solemn,  and 
express  manner  from  those  who  are  its  minis- 
ters. Such  is  the  case  with  the  national  Re- 
formed churches  in  the  United  Provinces.  The 
dissenters  in  these  countries,  who  are  toleisted 
by  the  state,  have  also  their  respective  bonds 
of  ecclesiastical  union ;  and  such  of  them,  par- 
ticularly in  England  and  Ireland,  as  differ 
from  the  establishment  only  in  their  form  q{ 
government  and  worship,  and  not  in  matteis 
of  doctrine,  are  treated  with  indulgence  by  the 
more  moderate  members  of  the  national  chuich 
who  look  upon  them  as  their  brethren. 
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diem  from  each  other. Q  This  moderation  is,  indeed,  severely  censured  by 
many  of  the  reformed  doctors  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  Holland,  who  lament,  in  the  most  sorrowful  strains,  the  decline  of 
the  ancient  purity  and  strictness  that  characterized  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  sometimes  attack,  with  the  strongest  marks  of 
indignation  and  resentment,  these  modem  contemners  of  primitive  ortho- 
doxy. But  as  the  moderate  party  has  an  evident  superiority  in  point  of 
numbers,  power,  and  influence,  these  attacks  of  their  adversaries  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  treated  with  the  utmost  indifference. 
Projeeta  of  re-  XXII.   Whoever,  therefore,  considers  all  these  things, 

tte  reforme^jind  ^^^  ^^^  attention,  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Lutberaiu.      neither  the  Lutherans  nor  Arminians  have,  at  this  day,  any 
further  subject  of  controversy  or  debate  with  the  reformed  church,  con- 
sidered in  a  general  point  of  view,  but  only  with  individuals,  with  private 
persons  that  are  members  of  this  great  community.'     For  the  church,  con- 


^  (!::>  In  tlie  4to  edition  of  this  work,  I  mis- 
took, in  a  moment  of  inadvertency,  the  con- 
struction of  this  sentence  in  the  original  Latin, 
and  rendered  the  passage  as  if  Dr.  Moaheim 
had   represented  the  reformed   churches  as 
diminishing   the  weight   and   importance   of 
those  controversies  that  separate  them  from 
the  chnrdi  of  Rome;  whereas  he  represents 
them  (and,  indeed,  what  he  says  is  rather  an 
encomium  than  a  reproach)  as  diminishing  the 
weight  of  those  controversies  which  separate 
them  from  each  other.     One  of  the  circum- 
stances that  made  me  fall  more  easily  into 
this  mistake,  was  my  having  read,  the  moment 
hefore  I  committed  it.  Dr.  Mosheim^s  insi- 
nuation with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  the  church 
of  England  in  the  very  next  page,  where  he 
lays  very  inconsiderately,  **  that  we  may  judge 
of  that  spirit  hy  the  conduct  of  Dr«  Wake, 
who  formed  a  project  of  peace  and  union  be* 
tween  the  Engli^   and    Gallican  churches, 
founded  upon  this  condition,  that  each  of  the 
two  communitiee  should  retain   the  greatest 
port  of  their  peculiar  doctrines.**   This  is  sup- 
posing, though  upon  the  foundation  of  a  mis- 
taken fact,  that  the  church  of  England,  at 
least,  is  inaking  evident  approaches   to   the 
ehurch  of  Rome. —  When  I  had  made  the 
mistake,  which  turned   really  an  encomium 
into  an  accusation,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  defend  the  reformed  church  against  the 
charge  of  an  approximation  to  Popery.     For 
this  purpose  I  observed  (in  note  z  of  the  4to  edi- 
tion)" that  the  reformed  churches  were  never  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of 
the  ehurch  of  Rome  as  they  are  at  this  day ; 
and  that  the  im|»t>vements  in  Acienoe,  XhaA 
characterize  the  last  and  the  present  age,  seem 
to  render  a  relapse  into  Romish  superstition 
morally  impossible  in  those  who  have  been 
onee  delivered  from  its   baneful  influence.*' 
The  ingenious  author  of  the  Confiassion  did  not 
find  this  reasoning  conclusive ;  and  the  objec- 
tions he  has  started  against  it,  do  not  appear 
to  me  insurmountable.     I  have,  therefore, 
thrown  upon  paper  some  further  thoughts  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
the  inflnenoo  of  improvementa  in  philosophy 


upon  its  advancement ;  and  these  thoughts  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Second  Appendix. 

'  K^  Granting  this  to  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Arminians,  it  cannot  be  aflirmed, 
with  equal  truth,  in  regard  to  the  Lutherans, 
whose  doctrines  concerning  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  properties  of  his  divine  to 
his  human  nature,  is  rejected  by  all  the  re- 
formed churches,  without  exception.  But  it 
is  not  universally  true,  even  with  respect  to 
the  Arminians :  for  though  these  latter  are 
particularly  favoured  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; though  Arminianism  may  be  said  to 
have  become  predominant  among  the  members 
of  that  church,  or  at  least  to  have  lent  its  in- 
fluence in  mitigating  some  of  its  articles  in  the 
private  sentiments  of  those  who  subscribe 
them;  yet  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
church  of  England  still  maintain  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  when  we  judge  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  any  church,  it  is  more  natural  to 
form  this  judgment  from  its  established  creeds 
and  confession  of  iiuth,  than  from  the  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  particular  persons. 
So  that,  with  respect  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, the  direct  contrary  of  what  Dr.  Mosheim 
asserts  is  strictly  true ;  for  it  is  rather  with 
that  church,  and  its  rule  of  faith,  that  the 
Lutherans  are  at  variance,  than  with  private 
persons,  who,  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  Christian 
moderation,  mitigate  some  of  its  doctrines,  in 
order  charitably  to  extend  the  limits  of  its 
communion.  But,  if  we  turn  our  view  to  the 
reformed  churches  in  Holland,  Germany,  and 
a  part  of  Switz^land,  the  mistake  of  our  au- 
thor will  still  appear  more  palpable ;  for  some 
of  these  churches  eonsider  certain  doctrines, 
both  of  the  Arminians  and  Lutherans,  as  a 
just  cause  of  excluding  them  from  their  com- 
munion. The  question  here  is,  not,  whether 
this  rigour  is  laudable ;  it  is  the  matter  of  fiict 
that  we  are  examining  at  present.  The  church 
of  England,  indeed,  if  we  consider  its  present 
temper  and  spirit,  does  not  look  -upon  any  of 
the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  as  fundamental, 
and  is  therefore  ready  to  receive  them  into 
its  communion;  and  the  same  thing  may, 
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sidered  in  its  collective  and  general  character,  allows  now  to  all  its  members 
the  full  liberty  of  entertaining  the  sentiments  they  think  most  reasonable, 
in  relation  to  those  points  of  doctrine  that  formerly  excluded  the  Lutherans 
and  Arminians  from  its  communion,,  and  looks  upon  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  fundamental  truths  as  in  no  wise  affected  by  these  points, 
however  variously  they  may  be  explained  by  the  contending  parties.  But 
this  moderation,  instead  of  facilitating  the  execution  of  the  plans  that  have 
been  proposed  by  some  for  the  re-union  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed 
churches,  contributes  rather  to  prevent  this  re-unioo,  or  at  least  to  render 
it  much  more  difficult.  For  those  among  the  Lutherans  who  are  zealous 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  truth,  complain,  that  the  Reformed  chiurch  has 
rendered  too  wide  the  way  of  salvation,  and  opened  the  arms  of  fraternal 
love  and  communion,  not  only  to  us  (Lutherans,)  but  also  to  Christians  of 
all  sects  and  all  denominations.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  when,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  several  eminent  doctors  of  our  communion,  with  the 
learned  and  celebrated  Matthew  Pfaff  at  their  head,  employed  their  good 
offices  with  'zeal  and  sincerity  in  order  to  our  union  with  the  reformed 
church  ;  this  pacific  project  was  so  warmly  opposed  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Lutherans,  that  it  came  to  nothing  in  a  short  time." 
j^  XXIII.  The  church  of  England,  which  is  now  the  chief 

ofthechnrchof   and  leading  branch  of  that  great   community  that  goes 
EngUnd.  under  the  denomination   of  the  Reformed  Church,   con- 

tinues in  the  same  state,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  principles,  that 
it  assumed  at  the  Revolution  under  the  reign  of  King  William  IIL  The 
established  form  of  church-government  is  Episcopacy,  which  is  em- 
braced by  the  sovereign,  the  nobility,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  people. 
The  Presbyterians,  and  the  numerous  sects  of  different  denomina- 
tions that  are  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  Non-conformists, 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  religious  liberty,  under  the  influence  of  a  legal  tolera- 
tion. Those,  indeed,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
the  English  nation,  tell  us,  that  the  dissenting  interest  declines  frx)m  day 
to  day,  and  that  the  cause  of  Non-conformity  owes  this  gradual  decay,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  lenity  and  moderation  that  are  practised  by  the 
-rulers  of  the  established  church.  The  members  of  this  church  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  different  ideas  of  the  origin, 
extent,  and  dignity  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  For  some  look  upon  the 
government  of  bishops  to  be  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  divine 
institution,  and  are  immoderately  zealous  in  extending  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  church  ;  others  of  a  more  mild  and  sedate  spirit,  while 
they  consider  the  episcopal  form  of  government  as  far  superior 
to  every  other  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  warmly  recom- 
mend all  the  precautions  that  are  necessary  to  its  preservation  and  the 


perhaps,  be  affirmed  of  several  of  the  reformed 
churches  upon  the  continent.  But  this  is 
▼erj  far  from  being  a  proof,  that  the  Luther- 
ans have  at  this  day,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  asserts, 
DO  further  subject  of  controversy  or  debate 
with  tbese  churches ;  it  only  proves,  that  these 
churches  nourish  a  spirit  of  toleration  and 
charity  worthy  of  imitation. 

■  C9-  The  project  of  the  very  pious  and 
learued  Dr.  P&ff  for  uniting  the  Lutheran 
and  reformed  churches,  and  the  reasons  on 


which  he  justified  this  project,  are  worthy  of 
the  truly  Christion  spirit,  and  do  hononr  to 
the  accurate  and  sound  judgment  of  that  moat 
eminent  and  excellent  divine.*  And  it  is 
somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  proofr  of 
moderation  and  judgment  that  Dr.  Mosheim 
has  given  in  other  parts  of  this  valuable  his- 
tory, that  he  neither  mentions  the  project  of 
Dr.  Pfaff  with  applause,  nor  the  stiflliieaB  of 
the  Lutherans  on  Uiis  occasion  with  any  mark 
of  disapprobation. 


*  0^  See  this  learned  author*s  Colkctio 
Scriptornm   Irenicorum   ad   Unionem    inter 


Protestantes  laciendum,  published  in  4to,  at 
Halle,  in  Saxony,  in-ihe  year  1723. 
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independence  of  the  clergy,  yet  do  not  carry  this  attachment  to  such  an 
excessive  degree,  as  to  refuse  the  name  of  a  church  to  every  religious 
community  that  is  not  governed  by  a  bishop,  or  to  defend  the  preror 
gatives  and  pretensions  of  the  episcopal  order  with  an  intemperate  zeal.^ — 
These  two  classes  are  sometimes  involved  in  warm  debates,  and  oppose 
each  other  with  no  small  degree  of  animosity,  of  which  this  present 
century  has  exhibited  the  foUowing  remarkable  example.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hoadley,  the  present  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  prelate  eminently  distin- 
guished by  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  and  the  purity  of  his  flowing 
and  manly  eloquence,  used  his  utmost  endeavours,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  lower  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the 
power  of  its  rulers  within  narrow  bounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
church  and  its  rulers  found  several  able  defenders;  and,  among  the 
rest.  Dr.  John  Potter,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  maintained 
the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  clergy  with  great  eloquence  and  eru- 
dition. As  to  the  spirit  of  the  established  church  of  England,  in  rela- 
tion to  those  who  dissent  from  its  rule  of  doctrine  and  government, 
we  see  it  nowhere  better  than  in  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  formed  a  project  of  peace  and  union  between  the 
English  and  Gallican  churches,  founded  upon  this  condition,  that  each  of 
the  two  communities  should  retain  the  greatest  part  of  their  respective 
and  peculiar  doctrines. « 

Various  Mctt  in  XXIY.  The  unbounded  liberty  which  every  individual 

England.  jjj  England  enjoys  of  publishing,  without  restraint,  his  re- 

ligious opinions,  and  of  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  he  thinks  the 
most  conformable  to  reason  and  scripture,  naturally  produces  a  variety 
of  sects,  and  gives  rise  to  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  controversies  about 
theological  matters.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  historian  that  has  not 
resided  for  some  time  in  England,  and  examined,  with  attention,  upon  the 
spot,  the  laws,  the  privileges,  the  factions,  and  opinions  of  that  free  and 
happy  people,  to  give  a  just  and  accurate  account  of  these  religious  sects 
and  controversies.  Even  the  names  of  the  greatest  part  of  these  sects  have 
not  as  yet  reached  us,  and  many  of  those  that  are  come  to  our  knowledge 
we  know  but  imperfectly.  We  are  greatly  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  these  controversies,  because  we  are  destitute  of 
the  sources  from  whence  proper  information  must  be  drawn.     At  present 


'  The  learned  and  pioiia  archbishop  Wake,  in 
a  letter  to  Father  Counrayer,  dated  from  Croy- 
don House,  July  9,  1724,  expresseth  himself 
thus :  **  I  bless  Qod  that  I  was  bom  and  have 
been  bred  in  an  episcopal  church,  which,  I  am 
conTinced,  has  been  the  government  estab- 
lished in  the  Christian  church  from  the  very 
time  of  the  apostles.  But  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  affirm,  that  where  the  ministry  is  not  episco- 
pal, there  is  no  church,  nor  any  true  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments.  And  very  many  there 
•re  among  us  who  are  zealous  for  episcopacy,  yet 
dare  not  go  so  far  as  to  annul  the  ordinances  of 
God  performed  by  any  other  ministry.** 

*  Q^  Archbishop  Wake  certainly  corre> 
•ponded  with  some  learned  and  modeiate 
Frenchmen  on  this  subject,  particularly  with 
Du  Pin,  the  ecdesiaatiad  historian :  and  no 
doubt  the  archbishop,  when  he  assisted  Cour- 
nyer  in  his  Defence  of  the  Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  by  famishiBg  him  wUh 

VOL.  II. 


unanswerable  proofs,  drawn  from  the  rasters 
at  Lambeth,  had  it  in  his  view  to  remove  cer^ 
tain  groundless  prejudices,  which,  while  they 
subsisted  amongst  Roman  Catholics,  could  not 
but  defeat  all  projects  of  peace  and  union  be- 
tween the  English  and  (Galilean  churchei. 
The  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  could 
not  be  in  safer  hands  than  archbishop  Wake*s. 
Ho  who  had  so  ably  and  so  successfully  de- 
fended Protestantism,  as  a  controversial  writer, 
could  not  surely  form  any  project  of  peace  and 
union  with  a  Roman  catholic  church,  the 
terms  of  which  would  have  reflected  on  his 
character  as  a  negotiator.  Q^  This  note  has 
been  misunderstood  and  eensurod  by  the  acute 
author  of  the  ConfeasionaL  This  censure  g^ve 
occasion  to  the  Third  Appendix,  which  the 
reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and 
in  which  the  matter  contained  in  this  note  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  the  conduct  of  archbishop 
Wske  set  in  its  true  light 
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Whitefleld. 


the  ministerial  labours  of  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  who  has 


formed  a  community,  which  he  proposes  to  render  superior 
in  sanctity  and  perfection  to  all  other  Christian  churches,  make  a  con- 
siderable noise  in  England,  and  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  success. 
If  there  is  any  consistency  in  this  man's  theological  system,  and  he  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  enthusiast,  who  follows  no  rule  but  the  blind 
impidse  of  an  irregular  fancy,  his  doctrine  seems  to  amount  to  these 
two  propositions :  "  That  true  religion  consists  alone  in  holy  affections, 
and  in  a  certain  inward  feeling,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain ;  and 
that  Christians  ought  not  to  seek  truth  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  by 
the  aids  of  learning,  but  by  laying  their  minds  open  to  the  direction  and 
influence  of  Divine  illumination." 

Thettoteofthe  XXV.  The  Dutch  church  is  still  divided  by  the  contro- 

Dutch  cbureh.  yersics  that  arose  from  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  and 
the  theology  of  Cocceius ;  though  these  controversies  be  carried  on  with 
less  bitterness  and  animosity  at  present  than  in  former  times.  It  is  even 
to  be  hoped  that  these  contests  will  soon  be  totally  extinguished,  since  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  Newtonian  philosophy  has  expelled  Cartesianism 
from  almost  all  the  academies  and  schools  of  learning  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. We  have  already  mentioned  the  debates  that  were  occasioned  by 
the  opinions  of  Roell.  In  the  year  1 703,  Frederick  Van  Leenhof  was  sus- 
pected of  a  propensity  towards  the  system  of  Spinoza,  and  drew  upon  him 
a  multitude  of  adversaries,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  book,  entitled 
Heaven  upon  Earth;  in  which  he  maintained  literally,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  rejoice  always,  and  to  suffer  no  feeUngs  of  affliction  and 
sorrow  to  interrupt  their  gaiety.  The  same  accusations  were  brought 
against  an  illiterate  man,  named  William  Deurhoff,  who,  in  some  treatises 
composed  in  the  Dutch  language,  represented  the  Divine  Nature  imder  the 
idea  of  a  certain  force  or  energy  that  is  difiused  throughout  the  whole 
universe,  and  acts  in  every  part  of  the  great  fabric.  The  most  recent  con- 
troversies that  have  made  a  noise  in  HoUand,  were  those  that  sprang  from 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  James  Saurin  and  Mr.  Paul  Maty,  on  two  very  dif- 
ferent subjects.  The  former,  who  was  minister  of  the  French  church  in 
the  Hague,  and  acquired  a  shining  reputation  by  his  genius  and  eloquence, 
fell  into  an  error,  which,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  was  at  least  an  error  of 
a  very  pardonable  kind.  For,  if  we  except  some  inaccurate  and  unwary 
expressions,  his  only  deviation  from  the  received  opinions  consisted  in  his 
maintaining,  that  it  was  sometimes  lawful  to  swerve  from  truth,  and  to 
deceive  men  by  our  speedi,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  some  great  and 
important  good.^  This  sentiment  was  not  relished,  as  the  most  consider- 
able part  of  the  reformed  churches  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  *'  That 
a  lie,  or  a  violation  of  truth,  can  never  be  allowable  in  itself,  or  advantageous 
in  the  issue."  The  conduct  of  Maty  was  much  more  worthy  of  condem- 
nation ;  for,  in  order  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  he  invented 
the  following  unsatisfactory  hypothesis :  **  That  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  two  finite  beings,  that  had  been  created  by  God,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain time  were  united  to  the  Divine  nature.  "* 

*  69*  See  Saarin*t  Diaoeon  Historiques,  aoeunte  and  cimimstaiitul  manner,  tbebypo- 
Theologiqnes,  Critiqaet,  et  Monuz,  tur  let  theuBof  Maty,  which  amoanU  to  the  following 
ET^nemeni  let  plus  m^monbles  da  Vieux  et  propodtiont:  **  That  the  Father  it  the  pure 
da  NouTeaa  Tettament,  torn.  i.  of  the  folio  Deity;  and  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoet 
edition.  are  two  other  penont,  in  each  of  whom  there 

*  69"  Dr.  Mothmm,  in^  another  of  hit  are  two  natoret;  one  divine,  which  it  the  aamo 
learned  prodocliont,  haa  explained,  in  a  more  in  all  the  thne  penont,  and  with  leapect  t* 
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The  diflimtM  In  XXVI.  The  particular  confession  of  faith  that  we  have 

8^^J*»i  oon-  already  had  occasion  to  mention  under  the  denomination  of 
mnia,  MDtMuu,'  the  Formulary  of  agreement  or  concord,   has,  since  the 
SLu?"  ^^^'^^  commencement  of  this  century,  produced  warm  and  vehe- 
ment contests  in  Switzerland,  and  more  especially  in  the 
canton  of  Berne.     In  the  year  1718,  the  magistrates  of  Berne  published  an 
order,  by  which  all  professors  and  pastors,  particularly  those  of  the  univer- 
sity and  church  of  Lausanne,  who  were  suspected  of  entertaining  any 
erroneous  opinions,  were  obliged  to  declare  their  assent  to  this  formulary, 
and  to  adopt  it  as  the  rule  of  iheir  fiEUth.     This  injunction  was  so  much 
the  more  grievous,  as  no  demand  of  that  kind  had  been  made  for  some 
time  before  this  period ;  and  the  custom  of  requiring  subscription  to  this 
&mous  confession  had  been  suspended  in  the  case  of  several  who  were  pro- 
moted in  the  academy,  or  had  entered  into  the  church.     Accordingly, 
many  pastors  and  candidates  for  holy  orders  refused  the  assent  that  was 
demanded  by  the  magistrates,  and  some  of  them  were  punished  for  this 
refusal.     Hence  arose  warm  contests  and  heavy  complaints,  which  engaged 
the  king  of  Grreat  Britain,  and  the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
to  offer  their  intercession,  in  order  to  terminate  these  unhappy  divisions ; 
and  hence  the  Formulary  under  consideration  lost  much  of  its  credit  and 
authority.     Nothing  memorable  happened  during  this  period  in  the  Ger- 
man churches.    The  Reformed  church  that  was  established  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  had  formerly  been  in  such  a  flourishing  state,  suffered  greatly  from  the 
persecuting  spirit  and  the  malignant  counsels  of  the  votaries  of  Rome. 

XXYII.  The  Socinians,  who  were  dispersed  through  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  have  never  hitherto  been 
able  to  form  a  separate  congregation,  or  to  celebrate  publicly  divine  wor- 
ship, in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  institutions  of  their  sect ;  though  it 
is  well  known  ihat,  in  several  places,  they  hold  clandestine  meetings  of  a 
religious  kind.  The  person  that  made  the  principal  figure  among  tibem  in 
this  century,  was  the  learned  Samuel  Crellius,  who  died  in  an  advanced  age 
at  Amsterdam  ;  he,  indeed,  preferred  the  denomination  of  Artemonite 
before  that  of  Socinian,  and  really  departed,  in  many  points,  from  the 
received  doctrines  of  that  sect. 

The  Arians  found  a  learned  and  resolute  patron  in  Whis- 
ton,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  imiversity  of  Cambridge, 
who  defended  their  doctrine  in  various  productions,  and  chose  rather  to 
resign  his  chair,  than  to  renounce  his  opinions.  He  was  followed  in  these 
opinions,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  judgment,  and  learning,  who,  in  the  year  1724,  was  charged  with 


SoeinUni. 


Ariana. 


which  thej  ue  one  uid  the  lune  Ood,  haTiog 
the  tame  nnmerical  d'lTine  etaenoe ;  and  the 
other  a  finite  and  dependent  natoie,  which  is 
united  to  the  divine  nature  in  the  nme  man- 
ner in  which  the  orthodox  mjt  that  Jesoi 
Chriit  ii  God  and  Man.**  See  Moahemi  Dia- 
■ertationea  ad  Hiitoriam  EocletiaatiGam  per- 
tinentei  (pohliihed  at  Aitena  in  the  jear 
1743),  vol.  iL  p.  498.  Bat  principally  the 
original  woric  of  Mr.  Matj,  which  waa  puh- 
liahed  at  the  Hagne,  in  the  year  1729,  under 
the  following  title :  Lettre  d'an  Th^logien  a 
on  antra  Th^logien  lar  le  MTSt^ro  de  la 
Trinity.  The  pablication  of  this  hjjothesis 
was  nnneoessary,  as  it  waa  really  deatitute 
even  of  the  merit  of  noTelty,  being  ?ery  little 


more  than  a  repetition  of  what  Dr.  Thomaa 
Bamet,  prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  rector  of 
Westkington  in  Watahire,  had  said,  about  ten 
years  before,  on  this  mysterious  subject,  which 
nothing  but  presumption  can  make  any  man 
attempt  to  render  intelligible.  See  a  treatiie 
published  without  his  name  by  Dr.  Burnet,  in 
the  year  1720,  under  the  following  title :  The 
Scripture  Trinity  intelligibly  explained;  or. 
An  Essay  towards  the  Demonstration  of  a 
Trinity  in  Unity,  from  Reason  sod  Scripture, 
in  a  Chain  of  Consequencea  from  certain  Prin- 
ciples, &c.,  by  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England.  See  also  the  same  author*B  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Redemption  of  the  Worid 
by  Chriat,  intelligibly  explained,  &c. 
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altering  and  modifying  the  ancient  and  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.^ 
But  it  must  argue  a  great  want  of  equity  and  candour  to  rank  this  eminent 
man  in  the  class  of  Arians,  taking  that  term  in  its  proper  and  natural  sig- 


*  tj^  It  \m  but  too  evident  that  few  con- 
troveniee  baTe  so  little  angmented  the  tum  of 
knowledge,  and  eo  much  hurt  the  tpirit  of 
charitj,  as  the  controyenies  that  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  Chriitian  church  in  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  Wbiston 
was  one  of  the  first  divines  who  reviycd  this 
controversy  in  the  zviiitb  century.  About 
the  yefur  1706,  he  began  to  entertain  some 
doubts  about  the  proper  eternity  and  omni- 
science of  Christ.  This  led  him  to  review  the 
popular  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  order 
to  execute  this  review  with  a  degree  of  dili- 
gence and  circumspection  suitable  to  its  import- 
ance, he  read  the  New  Testament  twice  over, 
and  also  all  the  ancient  genuine  monuments 
of  the  Christian  religion  till  near  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  century.  By  this  inquiry,  he 
was  led  to  think,  that,  at  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  Logos,  or  Eternal  Wisdom,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  rational  soul  or  irvtvfta ; 
•—that  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not 
a  real  distinct  existence,  as  of  a  son  properly 
co-eternal  With  his  father  by  a  true  eternal 
generation,  but  rather  a  metaphysical'existence 
in  potentia,  or  in  some  sublimer  manner  in  the 
Father,  as  his  wisdom  or  word ;  that  ChrisVs 
real  creation  or  generation  (for  both  these 
terms  are  used  by  the  earliest  writers)  took 
place  some  time  before  the  creation  of  the 
world ;«— that  the  council  of  Nice  itself  estab- 
lished no  other  eternity  of  Christ; — and, 
finally,  that  the  Arian  doctrine  in  these  points 
waa  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ  himself,  of 
his  holy  Apostles,  and  of  the  most  primitive 
Christians.  Mr.  Whiston  was  confirmed  in 
these  sentiments  by  reading  Novatian^s  Treatise 
concerning  the  Trinity ;  but  more  especially 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  which  he 
endeavoured,  with  more  zeal  than  precision  and 
prudence,  to  prove,  in  the  third  part  of  his 
Primitive  Christianity  Revived. 

This  learned  visionary,  and  upright  man, 
was  a  considerable  sufferer  by  his  opinions. 
He  was  not  only  removed  from  his  theological 
and  pastoral  functions,  but  also  from  his  msr 
thematical  professorship^  as  if  Arianism  had 
extended  its  baneful  influence  even  to  the 
science  of  lines,  angles,  and  surfaces.  This 
measure  was  undoubtedly  singular,  and  it  ap- 
peared rigid  and  severe  to  all  those  of  both 
parties  who  were  dispassionate  enough  to  see 
things  in  their  true  point  of  light  And,  in- 
deed, though  we  should  grant  that  the  good 
man*B  mathematics  might,  by  erroneous  con- 
clusions, have  corrupted  his  orthodoxy,  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend  how  his 
heterodoxy  could  hurt  his  mathematics.  It 
was  not  therefore  consistent,  either  with  cle- 
mency or  good  sense,  to  tum  Mr.  Whiston  out 
of  his  mathematical  chair,  because  he  did  not 


believe  the  explication  of  the  Trinity  that  is 
given  in  the  Athanasian  creed ;  and  I  mention 
this  as  an  instance  of  the  unfiur  proeeedings  of 
immoderate  zeal,  which  often  confounds  the 
plainest  distinctions,  and  deals  its  punishments 
without  measure  or  proportion. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  stepped  also  aade  firam 
the  notions  commonly  received  concerning  the 
Trinity ;  but  his  modification  of  this  doctrine 
was  not  so  remote  finom  the  popular  and  or- 
thodox hypothesis,  as  the  sentiment  of  Whi»- 
ton.     His  method  of  inquiring  into  that  in- 
comprehensible subject  was  modest,  and,  at 
least,  promised  fair  as  a  guide  to  truth.     For 
be  did  not  begin  by  abstract  and  metaphysical 
reasonings  in  his  illustrations  of  this  doctrine, 
but  turned  his  first  researches  to  the  word  and 
to  the  testimony,  persuaded  that,  as  the  doe* 
trine  of  the  Trinity  was  a  matter  of  mere  re- 
velation, all  human  explications  of  it  must  be 
tried  by  the  declarations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, interpreted  by  the  rules  of  grammar, 
and  the  principles  of  sound  criticism.     It  waa 
this   persuasion  that  produced  the   Doctor's 
famous  book,  entitled.  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  wherein  every  Text  of 
the  New  Testament  relating  to  that  doctrine 
is  distinctly  considered,  and  the  Divinity  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, proved  and  explained.     The  doctrine 
which  this  learned  divine  drew  from  his  re- 
searches was  comprehended  in  55  propositions^ 
which,  with  the  proper  illustrations,  form  the 
second  part  of  his  work.     The  reader  will  find 
tliem  there  at  full  length.     Wo  shall  only 
observe  here,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  if  he  was  care- 
ful in  searching  after  the  true  meaning  of  those 
scripture  expressions  that  relate  to  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  equally 
circumspect  in  avoiding  the  accusation  of  he- 
terodoxy, as  appears  by  the  series  of  proposi- 
tions now  referred  to.     There  are  three  great 
rocks  of  heresy  on  which  many  bold  adven- 
turers on  this  anti-pacific  ocean  have    been 
seen  to   ^)lit  violently.     These    rocks   are 
Tritheism,  Sabellianism,  and  Arianism.     Dr. 
Clarke   got  evidently  clear  of  the  first   by 
denying  the  self-existence  of   the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  maintaining  their  de- 
rivation   from,    and    subordination    to,    the 
Father.      He    laboured  hard   to   avoid    the 
seeond,  by  acknowledging  the  personality  and 
distinct  agency  of  the    Son  and    the  Holy 
Ghost :  and  he  flattered  himself  with  having 
escaped  firom  the  dangers  of  the  third,  by  hia 
anerting  the  eternity,  for  the  Doctor  believed 
the  possibility  of  an  eternal  production,  which 
Whiston  could  not  digest,  of  the  two  divine 
subordinate  persons.     But  with  all  his  cir- 
cumspection, Dr.  Clarke  did  not  escape  oppo- 
sition and  censure.     He  was  abused  and  an- 
swered, and  heresy  was  subdivided  and  modi- 
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nification ;  for  he  only  maintained  what  is  commonly  called  the*  Anninian 
Subordination,  which  has  been,  and  is  still,  adopted  by  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  England,  and  even  by  some  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  that 


fied,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opprobrious  title, 
«fren  that  of  Semi-Arian.  The  conrocation 
threatened,  and  the  doctor  calmed  by  his 
prudence  the  apprehensions  and  fears  ivhich 
his  scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  ex- 
cited in  that  learned  and  reverend  assembly. 
An  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  houses  of  convocation  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  of  Dr.  Clarke*s  conduct  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaints  that  were  made 
against  his  book,  may  be  seen  in  a  piece  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Lawrence,  and  published  at  London,  in 
8to,  in  the  year  1714,  under  the  following 
title :  An  Apology  for  Dr.  Clarke,  containing 
an  account  of  the  late  Proceedings  in  Convo- 
cation upon  his  Writings  concerning  the 
Trinity.  The  true  copies  of  all  the  original 
papers  relating  to  this  affair  are  published  in 
this  apology. 

If  Dr.  Clarke  was  attacked  by  authority, 
be  was  also  combated  by  argument  The 
learned  Dr.  Waterland  was  one  of  his  princi- 
pal adversaries,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
iwlemical  body,  composed  of  eminent  divines, 
such  as  Gasirel,  Wells,  Nelson,  Mayo,  Knight, 
and  others  who  appeared  in  this  controversy. 
Against  these.  Dr.  Clarke,  unawed  by  their 
numbers,  defended  himsclif  with  great  spirit 
and  perseverance,  in  several  letters  and  replies. 
This  prolonged  a  controversy,  which  may  often 
be  suspended  through  the  fatigue  of  the  com- 
batants, or  the  change  of  the  mode  in  theologi- 
cal researches,  but  which  will  probably  never 
be  terminated ;  for  nothing  nffords  sucli  an  end- 
less subject  of  debate  as  a  doctrino  above  the 
reach  of  human  understanding,  and  expressed 
in  the  ambiguous  and  improper  terms  of 
human  language,  such  as  persons,  generation, 
substance,  &c.,  which  in  this  controversy  either 
convey  no  ideas  at  all,  or  false  ones.  The 
inconveniences,  accordingly,  of  departing  from 
the  divine  simplicity  of  tho  Scripture  langU'ige 
on  this  subject,  and  of  making  a  matter  of 
mere  revelation  an  object  of  human  reasoning, 
were  palpable  in  tbe  writings  of  both  the  con- 
tending parties.  For,  if  Dr.  Clarke  was  ac- 
cused of  verging  towards  Arianism,  by  main- 
taining the  derived  and  caused  existence  of  tho 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  seemed  no  less 
evident  that  Dr.  Waterland  was  verging  to- 
wards Tritheism,  by  maintaining  the  self-ex- 
utencc  and  independence  of  these  divine  per- 
sons, and  by  asserting  that  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  only  a  subordination 
of  office,  and  not  of  nature.  So  that  if  the 
former  divine  was  deservedly  called  a  Semi- 
Arian,  the  latter  might,  with  equal  justice,  be 
denominated  a  Semi-Tritheist.  The  difference 
between  these  two  learned  men  Iny  in  this, 
that  Dr.  Clarke,  after  making  a  faithful  col- 


lection of  the  texts  in  Scripture  that  relate  to 
the  Trinity,  thought  proper  to  interpret  them* 
by  the  maxims  and  rules  of  right  reasoning, 
that  are  used  on  other  subjects ;  whereas  Dr. 
Waterland  denied  that  this  method  of  reason- 
ing was  to  be  admitted  in  illustrating  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  which  was  fax  exalted 
above  the  sphere  of  human  reason,  and  theits 
fore  he  took  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  their 
direct,  literal,  and  grammatical  sense.     Dr. 
Waterland,  however,  employed  tho  words  per- 
sons, subsistence,  &c,  as  useful  for  fixing  the 
notion  of  distinction;   the  words  uncreated, 
eternal,  and  immutable,  for  ascertaining  the 
divinity  of  each  person ;  and  the  words  interior 
generation  and  procession,  to  indicate  their 
union.     This  was  departing  from  his  gram- 
matical method,  which  ought  to  have  led  him 
to  this  plain  conclusion,  that  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  divine  attributes  are 
ascribed  in  Scripture,  and  even  the  denomina- 
tion of  Grod  to  the  former,  possess  these  attri- 
butes in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  understand  in  this  present  state,  and  the 
understanding  of  which  is  consequently  unes- 
sential to  our  salvation  and  happiness.     The 
Doctor,  indeed,  apologizes    in    his    queries 
(p.  321)  for  the  use  of  these   metaphysical 
terms,  by  observing,  that  "  they  are  not  de- 
signed to  enlarge  our  views,  or  to  add  any 
thing  to  our  stock  of  ideas,  but  to  secure  tho 
plain  fundamental  truth.  That  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  are  all  strictly  divine,  and 
uncreated;  and  yet  are  not  three  Gods,  but 
one  God.**     It  is,  however,  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  terms  that  neither  enlaige  our 
views,  nor  give  us  ideas,  can  secure  any  truth. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  our  faith  gains 
by  being  entertained  with  a  certain  number  of 
sounds.     If  a  Chinese  should  explain  a  term 
of  his  language  which  I  did  not  understand, 
by  another  term  which  he  knew  beforehand 
that  I  understood  as  litUe,  his  conduct  would 
be  jusUy  considered  as  nx^  insult  against  tho 
rules  of  conversation  and  good  breeding ;  and 
I  think  it  is  an  equal  violation  of  tho  equitable 
principles  of  candid  controversy,  to  offer,  as 
illustrations,  propositions;  or  terms  that  are  as 
unintelligible  and  obscure  as  the  thing  to  bo 
illustrated.     The  words  of  the  excellent  and 
learned  Stillingfleet,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrino  of  the  Trinity, 
administer  a  plain  and  a  wise  rule,  which,  were 
it  observed  by  divines,  would  greatly  contri- 
bute to  heal  the  wounds  which  both  Truth 
and  Charity  have  received  in  this  controveny. 
**  Since  both  sides  yield,**  says  he,  *'  that  tbe 
matter  they  dispute  about  is  above  their  roach, 
the  wisest  ooune  they  can  take  is,  to  assert 
and  defend  what  is  revealed,  and  not  to  be 
peremptory  and  quarrclsopie  about  that  which 
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nation.  This  doctrine  he  illustrated  with  greater  care  and  perspicuity  than 
any  before  him  had  done,  and  taught  that  Uie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
are  equal  in  nature,  and  different  in  rank,  authority,  and  subordination.' 
A  great  number  of  English  writers  have  endeavoured,  in  a  variety  of  ways» 
to  invalidate  and  undermine  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity ;  and  it  was 
this  consideradoh  that  engaged  a  lady,'  eminently  distinguished  by  her 
orthodoxy  and  opulence,  to  leave  by  her  testament  a  rich  legacy  as  a  foun- 
dation for  a  lecture,  in  which  eight  sermons  are  preached  .annually  by  a 
learned  divine,  who  is  nominated  to  that  office  by  the  trustees.  Tliia 
foundation  has  subsisted  since  the  year  1720,  and  promises  to  posterity  an 
ample  collection  of  learned  productions  in  defence  of  this  branch  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

if  aeknowledged  to  be  aboTe  oar  comprehen- 
iion ;  I  meui  m  to  the  mumer  how  the  three 
penont  pertake  of  the  diyine  mture.*' 

Thote  who  are  deuroiu  of  a  more  minute 
historical  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Trinitarian  controTeny  has  been  carried  on 
daring  this  present  centarj,  may  consult  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  **An  Account  of  all  the 
considerable  Books  and  Pamphlets  that  have 
been  wrote  on  either  side  in  the  Controversy 
concerning  the  Trinity,  since  the  year  1712; 
in  whidi  is  also  contained  an  Account  of  the 
Pamphlets  written  this  last  Year,  on  each  sido 
by  the  Dissenters,  to  the  End  of  the  Year 


1719.*'  ThU  pamphlet  was  poblished  al 
London  in  the  year  1720.  The  more  recent 
trsatises  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are 
sufficiently  known. 

7  O  It  will  ^»pcar  to  those  who  read  the 
preceding  note  *,  that  Dr.  If  osbeim  has  here 
mistaken  the  true  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
or,  at  leut,  expressed  it  imperfectly ;  for  what 
he  jays  here  is  rather  applicable  to  the  opinioB 
of  Dr.  Waterland.  Dr.  Clarke  maintainsd 
an  equality  of  perfections  between  the  three 
Persons;  but  a  subordination  of  nature,  in 
point  of  existence  and  deriyation. 

■  Lady  Moyer. 
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Concerning  the  epirU  and  conduct  of  the  first  reformer e^  and  the  charge  ofenthuiioim, 
that  Uffanatieumf  that  hae  been  brought  agakut  them  by  a  celebrated  author. 

The  candour  and  impartiality  with  which  Dr.  Mosheim  represents  the  trans- 
actions of  those  who  were  agents  and  instruments  in  bringing  al^out  the  Reformation, 
are  highly  laudable.  He  acknowledges,  that  imprudence,  passion,  and  even  a  low 
self-interest,  mingled  sometimes  their  rash  proceedings  and  ignoble  motives  in  this 
excellent  cause ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It 
was  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  subordination  and  connexions  of  civil 
society,  that  many  improper  instruments  and  agents  are  set  to  work  in  all  great  and 
important  revolutions,  wnether  of  a  religious  or  political  nature.  When  great  men 
appear  in  these  revolutions,  they  draw  after  them  their  dependants;  and  the 
unhappy  effects  of  a  party  spirit  are  unavoidably  displayed  in  the  best  cause.  The 
subjects  follow  their  prince ;  the  multitude  adopt  the  sjrstem  of  their  leaders,  without 
entering  into  its  true  spirit,  or  being  judiciously  attentive  to  the  proper  methods  of 

Sromoting  it ;  and  thus  irregular  proceedings  are  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
le  truth.    Thus  it  happened  in  the  important  revolution  that  delivered  a  mat 
part  of  Europe  from  the  ignominious  yoke  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.    The  sovereigns, 
the  ecclesiastics,  the  men  of  weight,  piety,  and  learning,  who  arose  to  assert  the 
rijg^hts  of  human  nature,  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  came  forth  into  the  field  of  controversy,  with  a  multitude  of  de- 
pendants, admirers,  and  friends,  whose  motives  and  conduct  cannot  be  entirely 
justified.     Besides,  when  the  eyes  of  whole  nations  were  opened  upon  the  iniqui- 
tous absurdities  of  popery,  and  upon  the  tyranny  and  insolence  of- the  Roman 
pontiffs,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  set  botmds  to  the  indignation  of  an  incensed  and 
tumultuous  multitude,  who  are  naturally  prone  to  extremes,  generally  pass  from 
blind  submission  to  lawless  ferocity,  and  too  rarely  distinguish  between  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  their  undoubted  rights.     In  a  word,  many  things  which  appear  to 
us  extremely  irreg^ilar  in  the  conduct  and  measures  of  some  of  the  instruments  of  our 
happy  reformation,  will  be  entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  indulgence,  if  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  situation  of  the  contending  parties,  the  barbarous  provocations  of 
popery,  and  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  be  duly  and  attentively  considered. 
The  question  here  is,  what  was  the  spirit  which  animated  the  first  and  principal 
reformers,  who  arose  in  times  of  darkness  and  despair  to  deliver  oppressed  kingdoms 
from  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  upon  what  principles  a  Luther,  a  Zuingle,  a  Calvin, 
a  Melancthon,  a  Bucer,  &c.  embarked  in  tne  arduous  cause  of  the  Reformatiou? 
This  question,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  Reformation, 
which  rests  upon  the  strong  foundations  of  scripture  and  reason,  and  whose  excel- 
lence is  absolutely  independent  on  the  virtues  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  pro- 
moting it     Bad  men  may  be,  and  often  are,  embarked  in  the  best  causes ;  as  such 
causes  afford  the  most  specious  mask  to  cover  mercenary  views,  or  to  disguise 
ambitious  purposes.     But,  until  the  more  than  Jesuitical  and  disingenuous  Philips 
resumed  the  trumpet  of  calumny,^  even  the  voice  of  popery  had  ceased  to  attack  the 
moral  cKaracters  of  the  leading  reformers. 

*  Seo  the  various  answers  that  were  made      the  learned  Dr.  Neve,  and  other  commendaMe 
to  this  biographer  by  the  iogenioas  Mr.  Pye,.     writers  wlio  have  appeared  in  this  contioTeny. 
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These  eminent  men  were,  indeed,  attacked  from  another  quarter,  and  by  a  much 
more  respectable  writer.  The  truly  ineeniouB  Mr.  Hume,  so  justly  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  first  favourites  of  the  historical  muse,  has,  in  his  History  of  England,  and 
more  especially  in  the  history  of  the  houses  of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  represented  the 
character  and  temper  of  the  first  reformers  in  a  point  of  view,  which  undoubtedly 
shows,  that  he  had  not  considered  them  with  that  close  and  impartial  attention  that 
ought  always  to  precede  personal  reflections.  He  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  superstition  and  enthusiasm  are  two  species  of  religion  that  stand  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  each  other;  and  seems  to  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  former  is  the 
genius  of  popery,  and  the  latter  the  characteristic  of  the  Reformation.  Both  the 
principle  ana  its  application  must  appear  extremely  singular ;  and  three  sorts  of 
persons  must  be  more  especially  surprised  at  it. 

First,  Persons  of  a  philosophical  turn,  who  are  accustomed  to  study  human  nature, 
and  to  describe  with  precision  both  its  regular  uid  eccentric  movements,  must  be 
surprised  to  see  superstition  and  fanaticism^  represented  as  opposite  and  jarring 
qualities.  They  have  been  seen  often  together,  holding  with  each  other  a  most 
friendly  correspondence ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  consider  their  nature  and  their  essen- 
tial characters,  their  union  will  appear,  not  only  possible,  but  in  some  cases  natural, 
if  not  necessary.  Superstition,  which  consists  m  false  and  abject  notions  of  the 
Deity,  in  the  gloomy  and  groundless  fears  of  invisible  beings,  and  in  the  absurd 
rites  that  these  notions  and  these  fears  naturally  produce,  is  certainly  at  the  root  of 
various  branches  of  fanaticism.  For  what  is  fanaticism,  but  the  visions,  illumi- 
nations, impulses,  and  dreams  of  an  overheated  fancy,  converted  into  rules  of  faith, 
hope,  worship,  and  practice?  This  fanaticism,  as  it  springs  up  in  a  melancholy  or 
a  cheerful  complexion,  assumes  a  variety  of  aspects,  ana  its  morose  and  gloomy 
forms  are  certainly  most  congenial  with  superstition,  in  its  proper  sense.  It  was 
probably  this  consideration  that  led  the  author  of  the  article  Fanaticism  in  the 
famous  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^dique,  published  at  Paris,  to  define  it®  as  "a  blind 
and  passionate  zeal,  which  arises  from  superstitious  opinions,  and  leads  its  votaries 
to  commit  ridiculous,  unjust,  and  cruel  actions,  not  only  without  shame,  but  even 
with  certain  internal  feelings  of  joy  and  comfort;"  from  which  the  author  con- 
cludes, that  <' fanaticism  is  really  nothing  more  than  superstition  set  in  motion.** 
This  definition  unites  perhaps  too  closely  these  two  kinds  of  false  religion,  whose 
enormities  have  furnished  very  ill-grounded  pretexts  for  discrediting  and  misrepre- 
senting the  true.  It  is,  however,  a  testimony  from  one  of  the  pretended  oracles  of 
jnodem  philosophy,  in  favour  of  the  compatability  of  fanaticism  with  superstition. 
These  two  principles  are  evidently  distinct;  because  superstition  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  efiect  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  judgment  perverted  by  a  sour  and  splenetic 
temper ;  whereas  fanaticism  is  the  offspring  of  an  inflamed  imagination,  and  may 
exist  where  there  is  no  superstition,  t.  e.  no  false  or  gloomy  notions  of  the  Divinity. 
But  though  distinct,  they  are  not  opposite  principles ;  on  the  contrary,  they  lend, 
on  many  occasions,  mutual  strength  and  assistance  to  each  other. 

If  persons  accustomed  to  philosophical  preoision  will  not  relish  the  maxim  of  the 
celebrated  writer  which  I  have  been  now  considering,  so  neither,  in  the  second 
place,  can  those  who  are  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history  look  upon  superstition  as  a 
more  predominant  characteristic  of  popery  than  fanaticism ;  and  yet  this  is  a  lead- 
ing idea,  which  is  not  only  visible  in  many  parts  of  this  author's  excellent  History, 
but  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  reflections  he  employs,  and  of  all  the  epithets 
he  uses,  in  his  speculations  upon  the  Romish  religion. 

And  nevertheless  it  is  manifest,  that  the  multitudes  of  fanatics,  which  arose  in 
the  church  of  Rome  before  the  Reformation,  are  truly  innumerable;  and  the 
operations  of  fanaticism  in  that  church  were  at  least  as  visible  and  frequent  as  the 
restless  workings  of  superstition;  they  went,  in  short,  hand  in  hand,  and  united 
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^\  nse  the  word  fanaticism  here,  instead  of  en- 
thuiiasm,  to  prevent  all  ambiguitj ;  because,  as 
shall  be  shown  presently,  Mr.  Home  takes  en- 
thnsiasm  in  its  wont  sense,  when  he  applies  it  to 
the  reformers;  and  in  that  sense  it  is  not  only 
equivalent  to,  but  is  perfectly  synonymous  with, 
fanaticism.  Besides,  tbislatterterm  isnsedindis* 
criminatcly  with  enthusiasm,  by  this  celebrated 
historian,  in  characterising  the  Reformation. 


<  The  words  of  the  original  are :  **  Le 
fimatisme  est  un  zMe  aveu^e  et  passtono^, 
que  nait  des  opinions  superstitiouses,  et  fidt 
oommettre  des  actions  ridicules,  injustea,  et 
cnielles,  non  settlement  sans  honte,  mais  a^ec 
une  sorie  de  joie  et  de  consolation.  Le  fana- 
tisme  done  n^est  que  la  superstition  miso  en 
mouvomeat.** 
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their  visions  and  their  terrors  in  the  support  of  the  papacy.  It  is  more  especially 
well  known,  that  the  greatest  p»art  of  the  monastic  est^Iishments,  that  alternately 
insulted  the  benignity  of  ProWdence  by  their  austerities,  and  abused  it  by  their 
licentious  luxury,  were  originally  founded  in  consequence  of  pretended  illumina- 
tions, miraculous  dreams,  and  such  like  wild  delusions  of  an  over-heated  fancy. 
Whenever  a  new  doctrine  was  to  be  established,  that  could  augment  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  or  fill  the  coffers  of  the  clergy ;  whenever  a  new  convent  was  to  be 
erected,  tnere  was  always  a  vision  or  a  miracle  ready  to  facilitate  the  business ; 
nor  must  it  be  imagined,  that  forgery  and  imposture  were  the  only  agents  in  this 
matter ; — ^by  no  means ; — imposture  there  was ;  and  it  was  frequently  employed : 
but  impostors  made  use  of  fanatics ;  and  in  return  fanatics  found  impostors,  who 
spread  abroad  their  fame,  and  turned  their  visions  to  profit.  Were  1  to  recount 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  without  the  smallest  addition  of  ludicrous  embellish- 
ment, the  ecstasies,  visions,  seraphic  amours,  and  celestial  apparitions,  that  are  said 
to  have  shed  such  an  odour' of  sanctity  upon  the  male  ana  female  saints  of  the 
Romish  church  ;  were  I  to  pass  in  review  the  famous  conformities  of  St.  Francis, 
the  illuminations  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  enormous  cloud  of  fanatical  witnesses 
that  have  dishonoured  humanity  in  bearing  testimony  to  popery,  this  dissertation 
would  become  a  voluminous  history.  Let  the  reader  cast  an  eye  uponDr.  Mosheim's 
account  of  those  ages  that  more  immediately  preceded  the  Reformation,  and  he 
will  see  what  a  number  of  sects,  purely  fanatical,  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
church. 

But  this  is  not  all — ^for  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  even  those  extravagant 
fanatics,  who  produced  such  disorders  in  Germany  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  were  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  popery,  were  professed  papists  before 
they  adopted  the  cause  of  Luther,  nay,  many  of  them  passed  directly  from  popery 
to  fanaticism,  without  even  entering  into  the  outward  profession  of  Luthcranism. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  besides  the  fanatics,  who  exposed  themselves  to  the 
contempt  of  the  wise  upon  the  public  theatre  of  popery,  Seckendorf  speaks  of  a 
^ect  that  merits  this  denomination,  which  had  spread  in  the  Netherlands,  before 
Luther  raised  his  voice  against  popery,  and  whose  members  were  engaged,  by  the 
terror  of  penal  laws,  to  dissemble  their  sentiments ;  nay,  even  affected  a  devout 
compliance  with  the  external  rites  of  the  established  worship,  until  religious  liberty, 
inti'oduced  by  the  Keformation,  encouraged  them  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and  propa- 
gate their  opinions,  several  of  which  were  licentious  and  profane. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  must  naturally  be  both 
surprised  and  displeased  to  find  enthusiasm,  or  fanaticism,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hume 
as  the  character  and  spirit  of  its  founders  and  abettors,  without  any  exception,  or 
distinction,  made  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the  reformers.  That  fanaticism  was  visible 
in  the  conduct  and  spint  of  many  who  embraced  the  Reformation,  is  a  fact  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  reader's  curiosity  to  consider, 
for  a  moment,  how  this  came  to  pass.  That  religious  liberty,  which  the  Reforma- 
tion introduced  and  granted,  in  consequence  of  its  essential  principles,  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all,  to  learned  and  unlearned,  rendered  this  eruption  of  enthusiasm 
inevitable.  It  is  one  of  the  imperfections  annexed  to  all  human  things,  that  our 
best  blessings  have  their  inconveniences,  or,  at  least,  are  susceptible  of  abuse.  As 
liberty  is  a  natural  right  but  not  a  discerning  principle,  it  could  not  open  the  door 
to  truth  without  letting  error  and  delusion  come  in  {Qong  with  it.  If  reason  came 
forth  with  dignity,  when  delivered  from  the  despotism  of  authority,  and  the  blind 
servitude  of  implicit  faith ;  imagination,  also  set  free,  and  less  able  to  bear  the 
prosperous  change,  came  forth  likewise,  but  with  a  different  aspect,  and  exposed 
to  view  the  reveries  it  had  been  long  obliged  to  conceal. 

Thus  many  fanatical  phantoms  were  exhibited,  which  neither  arose  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation,  nor  from  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  but  which  had 
been  engendered  in  the  bosom  of  popery,  and  which  the  fostering  rays  of  liberty 
bad  disclosed ;  similar  in  this  to  the  enlivening  beams  of  the  sun,  which  fructifies 
indiscriminately  the  salutary  plant  in  the  well-cultivated  ground,  and  the  noxious 
weed  in  a  rank  and  neglected  soiL  And  as  the  Reformation  had  no  such  miraculous 
influence  (not  to  speak  of  the  imperfection  that  attended  its  infancy,  and  that  baa  not 
yet  entirely  been  removed  from  its  more  advanced  stages)  as  to  cure  human  nature 
of  its  infirmities  and  follies,  to  convert  irregular  passions  into  regular  principles,  or 
to  turn  men  into  angels  before  the  time,  it  has  still  lefl  the  field  open,  both  for  fana- 
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ticism  and  superstition  to  sow  their  tares  amona  the  good  seed ;  and  this  will  pro- 
bahly  be  the  case  until  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  here  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
true  cause  of  all  that  condemnable  enthusiasm  that  has  dishonoured  the  Christian 
name,  and  often  troubled  the  order  of  civil  society,  at  different  periods  of  time  since 
the  Reformation,  and  for  wliich  the  Reformation  is  no  more  responsible  than  a  free 

Sovemment  is  for  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  those  who  abuse  its  lenity  and  in- 
ulgence.  The  Reformation  established  the  sacred  and  unalienable  rifht  of  pri- 
vate judgment ;  but  it  could  not  hinder  the  private  judgment  oi  many  nrom  being 
wild  and  extravwuit 

The  Reformation,  then,  which  the  multiplied  enormities  <^  popery  rendered  so 
necessary,  must  be  always  distinguished  from  the  abuses  that  might  be,  and  were 
often,  made  of  the  liberty  it  introduced.  If  you  ask,  indeed,  what  was  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  first  heralds  of  this  happv  Reformation,  Mr.  Hume  will  tell  you, 
that  they  were  universaUy  inflamed  with  the  highest  enthusiasm.  This  assertion, 
if  taken  singly,  and  not  compared  with  other  passages  relating  to  the  reformers, 
might  be  understood  in  a  sense  consistent  with  truth,  nay,  even  honourable  to  the 
character  of  these  eminent  men.  For  if  by  enthusiasm  we  understand  that  spirit 
of  ardour,  intrepidity,  and  generous  zeal,  wmch  leads  men  to  brave  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacles  and  dangers  in  defence  of  a  cause,  whose  excellence  and  import- 
ance have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  minds ;  the  first  reformers  will  be 
allowed  by  their  warmest  friends  to  have  been  enthusiasts.  This  species  of  enthu- 
siam  is  a  noble  affection,  when  fitly  placed,  and  wisely  exerted,  it  is  this  gene- 
rous sensibility,  this  ardent  feeling  of^  the  great  and  excellent,  that  forms  heroes 
and  patriots ;  and  without  it,  nothing  difficult  and  arduous,,  that  is  attended  with 
danger  or  nrejudice  to  our  temporal  mterests,  can  either  be  attempted  with  vigour, 
or  executed  with  success.  Nay,  had  this  ingenious  writer  observed,  that  the  ardour 
of  the  first  reformers  was  more  or  less  violent,  that  it  was  more  or  less  blended 
with  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  human  passions,  candour  would  be  obliged  to 
avow  the  charge. 

But  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  points  of  view,  that  our  eminent  historian  considers 
the  spirit,  temper,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  first  reformers.  The  enthusiasm  he  attri- 
butes to  them  is  fanaticism,  in  its  worst  sense.  He  speaks  indeed  of  the  inflexible 
intrepiditv  with  which  they  braved  dangers,  torments,  and  even  death  itself;  but 
he  calls  them  the  fanatical  and  enraged  reformers :  he  indicates,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  history,  fanaticism  as  the  characteristic  of  the  protestant  religion  and 
its  glorious  founders ;  the  terms  protestant  fanaticism — ^fanatical  churches,  are  in- 
terspersed in  various  parts  of  this  work ;  and  we  never  meet  with  the  least  appear- 
ance of  a  distinction  between  the  rational  and  enthusiastic,  the  wise  and  indiscreet 
friends  of  the  Reformation.  In  short,  we  find  a  phraseology  constantly  employed 
upon  this  subject,  which  discovers  an  intention  to  confound  Protestantism  with 
enthusiasm,  and  to  make  reformers  and  fanatics  synonymous  terms.  We  are  told, 
that  while  absurd  rites  and  burdensome  superstitions  reigned  in  the  Romish  church, 
the  reformers  were  thrown,  by  a  spirit  of  opposition,  into  an  enthusiastic  strain  of 
devotion ;  and  in  another  place,  tnat  these  latter  placed  all  merit  in  a  roysterioua 
species  of  faith,  in  inward  vision,  rapture,  and  ecstacy.  It  would  be  endless  to 
quote  the  passages  in  which  this  representation  of  things  is  repeated  in  a  great 
variety  of  phrases,  and  artfully  insinuated  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  dexteroua 
strokes  of  a  seducing  pencil ;  which,  though  scattered  here  and  there,  yet  gradu- 
ally unite  their  influence  on  the  imagination  of  an  uninstructed  and  unwary  reader, 
and  form  imperceptibly  an  unfavourable  impression  of  that  great  event,  to  which 
we  owe  at  this  day  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  our  deuverance  from  a  yoke 
of  superstitious  and  barbarous  despotism.  Protestants,  in  all  ages  and  places,  are 
stigmatized  by  Mr.  Hume  with  very  dishonourable  titles ;  and  it  struck  me  par- 
ticularly to  see  even  the  generous  opposers  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  Holland, 
whose  proceedings  were  so  moderate,  and  whose  complaints  were  so  humble,  until 
the  barharous  yoke  of  superstition  and  tyranny  became  intolerable — it  struck  me, 
I  say*  to  see  these  generous  patrons  branded  with  the  general  character  of  bigots. 
This  is  certainly  a  severe  appellation ;  and  were  it  applied  with  much  more  equity 
than  it  is,  I  think  it  would  still  come  with  an  ill  erace  from  a  lover  of  freedom, 
from  a  man  who  lives  and  writes  with  security  under  the  auspicious  shade  of  that 
very  liberty  which  the  Reformation  introduced,  and  for  wliicn  the  Bel^c  heroes 
(or  bigots — ^if  we  must  call  them  so)  shed  their  blood.     I  observe  with  pain,  that  the 
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pbraaeologT  employed  perpetually  by  Mr.  Hume,  on  similar  occaaioiu,  leema  to 
discover  a  Keen  dulike  of  every  opposition  made  to  power  in  favour  of  the  Refoi^ 
mation.  Nay,  upon  the  too  general  principle  which  this  eminent  writer  has  dif- 
fused through  his  history,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  brand  with  the  opprobrious  mark 
of  fanaticism,  those  generous  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  who,  in  ^e  re- 
volution of  1688,  opposed  the  measures  of  a  popish  prmce  and  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  rank  tne  Bumets,  Tillotsons,  Stillingneets,  and  other  immortal  orna- 
ments of  the  protestant  name,  amone  the  enthusiastic  tribe ;  it  is  a  question,  whe- 
ther even  a  ^yle,  a  Newton,  or  a  Locke,  will  escape  a  censure  which  is  lavished 
without  mercy  and  without  distinction. — ^But  my  present  business  is  with  the  first 
reformers,  ana  to  them  I  return. 

Those  who  more  especially  merit  that  title  were,  Luther,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Melano- 
thon,  Bucer,  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Beza,  (Ecolampadius,  and  others.  Now,  these 
were  all  men  of  learning,  who  came  forth  into  the  field  of  controversy,  in  which  the 
fiite  of  future  ages  with  respect  to  liberty  was  to  be  decided,  with  a  kind  of  arms 
that  did  not  at  all  give  them  the  aspect  of  persons  agitated  by  the  impulse,  or  se- 
duced by  the  delusions,  of  fanatiasro.  Tliey  pretended  not  to  be  called  to  the 
work  they  undertook  by  visions,  or  internal  illuminations  or  impidses ;  they  never 
attempted  to  work  miracles,  nor  pleaded  a  divine  commission ; — they  taught  no 
new  religion,  nor  laid  claim  to  any  extraordinary  vocation ;  they  respected  govern- 
ment, practised  and  taueht  submission  to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the  liberty 
of  that  conscience  which  God  has  made  free,  and  which  ceases  to  be  conscience 
if  it  be  not  fi-ee.  They  maintained  that  the  faith  of  Christians  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  word  of  God  alone ;  they  had  recourse  to  reason  and  ai^ument,  to 
the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  and  to  the  authority  and  light  of  history.  They  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  into  the  popular  language  of  different  countries,  and  appealed 
to  them  as  the  only  test  of  religious  truth.  They  exhorted  Christians  to  judge  for 
themselves,  to  search  the  Scriptures,  to  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  ignorant  preju- 
dice and  lawless  authority,  and  to  assert  that  liberty  of  conscience  to  which  they 
had  an  unalienable  right  as  reasonable  beings.  Mr.  Hume  himself  acknowledges, 
that  they  offered  to  submit  "  all  religious  doctrines  to  private  judgment,  and  ex- 
horted every  one  to  examine  the  principles  formeriy  imposed  upon  him."  In  short, 
it  was  their  great  and  avowed  purpose  to  oppose  the  gross  corruptions  and  the 
spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome,'  of  which  Mr.  Hume  himself  complains  with  a  just 
indignation,  and  which  he  censures  in  as  keen  and  vehement  terms  as  those  which 
were  used  by  Luther  and  Calvin  in  their  warmest  moments. 

I  have  already  insinuated,  and  I  acknowledge  it  here  again,  that  the  zeal  of  the 
reformers  was  sometimes  intemperate ;  but  I  cannot  think  this  circumstance  sufii- 
dent  to  justify  the  aspersion  of  fonaticism,  which  is  cast  both  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  principal  agents  concerned  in  it.  A  man  may  be  over-zealous 
in  the  advancement  of  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  true  religion,  without  being 
entitled  to  the  denomination  of  a  fanatic :  unless  we  depart  from  the  usual  sense 
of  this  word,  which  is  often  enough  employed  to  have  acquired,  before  this  time^  a 
determinate  sijpufication.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  the  reformers  was  the  result  of 
the  ardour  which  takes  place  in  all  divisions  and  parties  that  are  founded  upon 
objects  of  real  or  supposed  importance ;  and  it  may  be  afiirmed,  that,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  most  generous  minds,  filled  with  a  persuasion  of  the  goodness  of 
their  end,  and  of  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions,  are  the  most  liable  to  trans- 

fress  the  exact  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to  adopt  'measures  which,  in  the  calm 
our  of  deliberate  reflection,  ihey  themselves  would  not  approve.  In  aU  great  divi- 
sions, the  warmth  of  natural  temper, — ^the  provocations  ofunjust  and  violent  oppo- 
sition,— a  spirit  of  sympathy  which  connects  in  some  cases,  the  most  dissimilar 
characters,  renders  the  mild  violent,  and  the  phlegmatic  warm ;  nay,  frequently 
the  pride  of  conquest  which  mingles  itself,  imperceptibly,  with  the  best  principles 
and  the  most  generous  views,  all  these  produce  or  nourish  an  intemperate  zeal ; 
and  this  zeal  is,  in  some  cases,  almost  inevitable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
suspected,  that  some  writers,  and  Mr.  Hume  among  others,  may  have  given  too 

'  See  the  seDtible  snd  jadidom  Letten  on  which  I  have  barely  mentioned  here,  are  en- 
Mr.  Humect  Hiitory  of  Great  Britain,  ineh  bulged  upon  and  illnttnted,  in  an  am|de  and 
is  the  title,  that  were  miblished  at  Edinbnigh  satiB&ctory  manner, 
in  the  year  1756 ;  and  in  which  lome  points, 
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high  colours  to  their  descriptions  of  this  intemperate  zeal.  There  is  a  passage  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  that  has  much  meaning :  ''Most  men,"  says  he,  ''grew  to  be 
frozen  in  zeal  and  benumbed,  so  whosoever  pretended  a  little  spark  of  earnestness, 
he  seemed  no  less  than  red  fire  hot,  in  comparison  of  the  other." 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from  mv  temper  and  sentiments,  than  to  plead  the 
cause  of  an  excessive  zeal ;  more  especuillv,  every  kind  of  zeal  that  approaches  to 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  ougnt  to  be  regarded  with  aversion  and  hor- 
ror by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  interest  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  civil  society.  There  may  be,  nevertheless,  cases,  in  which  a  zeal,  not  that 
breathes  a  spirit  of  persecution,  but  that  mounts  to  a  certain  degree  of  intemper- 
ance, may  be  not  only  inevitable,  but  useful ;  nay,  not  only  useful,  but  necessary. 
This  assertion  I  advance  almost  against  my  will — ^because  it  is  susceptible  of  great 
and  dangerous  abuse — the  assertion,  however,  is  true,  though  the  cases  must  be 
singularly  important  and  desperate  to  which  such  zeal  may  be  applied.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  Reformation  was  one  of  these  cases,  ana,  all  things  at- 
tentively considered,  the  observation  appears  to  be  entirely  just ;  and  the  violence 
of  expression  and  vehement  measures  employed  by  some  of  the  reformers  might 
have  oeen,  I  do  not  say  that  they  really  were,  as  much  the  effect  of  provident  re- 
flection, as  of  natural  fervour  and  resentment.  To  a  calculating  heaa,  which  con- 
sidered closely,  in  these  times  of  corruption  and  darkness,  the  strength  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  the  luxury  and  despotism  of  the  pontiffs,  the  ignorance  and  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy,  the  superstition  and  stupidity  of  the  people ;  in  a  word,  the  deep  root 
which  the  papacy  had  gained  through  all  these  circumstances  combined,  what  was 
the  first  thought  that  must  naturally  have  occurred  ?  No  doubt,  the  improbability 
that  cool  philosophy,  dispassionate  reasoning,  and  affectionate  remonstrances,  would 
ever  triumph  over  these  multiplied  and  various  supports  of  popery.  And,  if  a  cal- 
culating head  must  have  judged  in  this  manner,  a  generous  heart,  which  considered 
the  blessings  that  must  arise  upon  mankind  with  a  religious  libertv  and  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  would  naturally  be  excited  to  apply  even  a  violent  remedy,  if 
that  were  necessary,  to  remove  such  a  desperate  and  horrible  disease.  It  would 
really  seem  that  Luther  acted  on  such  a  view  of  things.  He  began  mildly,  and 
did  not  employ  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  before  he  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  the  success 
of  his  cause.  Whoever  looks  into  Dr.  Mosheim's  History,  or  any  other  impartial 
account  of  the  XVlth  century,  will  find,  that  Luther's  opposition  to  the  infamous 
traffic  of  indulgences,  was  carried  on  at  first  in  the  most  submissive  strain,  by  hum- 
ble remonstrances  addressed  to  the  pope,  and  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  tlie  church. 
These  remonstrances  were  answered,  not  only  by  the  despotic  voice  of  authority, 
but  also  by  opprobrious  invectives,  perfidious  plots  against  his  person,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  penal  laws.  Even  under  these  he  maintained  his  tranquillity ;  and  his  con- 
duct at  the  famous  diet  at  Worms,  though  resolute  and  steady,  was  nevertheless 
both  respectful  and  modest.  But  when  all  gentle  measures  proved  ineffectual, 
then,  indeed,  he  acted  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  added  a  new  degree  of  warmth 
and  impetuosity  to  his  zeal ;  and,  I  repeat  it,  reflection  might  have  dictated  those 
animated  proceedings,  which  were  owing  perhaps  merely  to  his  resentment,  and 
the  natural  warmth  of  his  temper,  inflamed  by  opposition.  Certain  it  is,  at  least, 
that  neither  the  elegant  satires  of  Erasmus,  had  he  even  been  a  friend  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  nor  the  timid  remonstrances  of  tlie  gentle  Melancthon,  who  was  really 
such,  would  ever  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
llie  former  made  many  laugh,  the  latter  made  some  reason ;  but  neither  of  the 
two  could  make  them  act,  or  set  them  in  motion.  In  such  a  crisis,  bold  speech 
and  ardent  resolution  were  necessary  to  produce  that  happy  change  in  the  face  of 
religion,  which  has  crowned  with  inestimable  blessings  one  part  of  Europe,  and  has 
been  productive  of  many  advantages  even  to  the  other,  which  censures  iL 

As  to  Calvin,  every  one,  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  history,  knows  how  he 
set  out  in  promoting  the  Reformation.  It  was  by  a  work  composed  with  classic 
elegance  of  style ;  and  which,  though  tinctured  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  the 
times,  breathes  an  uncommon  spirit  of  good  sense  and  moderation.  This  work 
was  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  which  the  learned  writec  shows, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  was  founded  on  scripture  and  reason.  Nay,  one 
of  the  designs  of  this  book. was  to  show,  that  the  retormers  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  certain  fanatics,  who,  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  i^raiig 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  excited  tumults  and  commotions  in 
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aeveral  places.  The  French  monarch,  Francis  I.,  to  cover  with  a  specious  pre- 
text his  barbarous  persecution  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  ana  to  prevent 
the  resentment  of  tne  Protestants  in  Germany,  with  whom  it  was  his  interest  to  be 
on  good  terms,  alleged,  that  his  severity  fell  onl^  upon  a  sect  of  enthusiasts,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Anabaptists,  substituted  their  visions  in  the  place  of  the  doctrines 
and  declarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptmres.  To  vindicate  the  reformers  from  this 
reproach,  Calvin  wrote  the  book  now  under  consideration ;  and  though  the  theo- 
logy that  reigns  in  it  be  chargeable  with  some  defects,  yet  it  is  as  remote  from  the 
spirit  and  complexion  of  fanaticism  as  any  thing  can  be.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this 
spirit  visible  in  any  of  the  writings  of  Calvin  that  I  have  perused.  His  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Old  and  New  '^stament  is  a  production  that  will  always  be 
esteemed,  on  account  of  its  elegant  simplicity,  and  the  evident  marks  it  bears  of 
an  unprejudiced  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  plain  sense  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  of  sagacity  and  penetration  in  the  investigation  of  it. 

If  we  were  to  pass  in  review  the  writings  of  the  other  eminent  reformers,  whose 
names  have  been  already  mentioned,  we  should  find  abundant  matter  to  justify 
them  in  the  same  respect.  They  were  men  of  letters,  nay,  several  of  them  men 
of  taste  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  they  cultivated  the  study  of  languages, 
history,  and  criticism,  and  applied  themselves  with  indefatigable  industry  to  these 
studies,  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  least  adapted  to  excite  or  nourish  a  spirit  of 
fanaticism.  They  had,  indeed,  their  errors  and  prejudices ;  nor,  perhaps,  were 
they  few  in  number ;  but  who  is  free  from  the  same  charge  ?  We  have  ours  too, 
though  they  may  turn  on  a  different  set  of  objects.  Their  theology  savoured 
somewhat  of  the  pedantry  and  jargon  of  the  schools ; — ^liow  could  it  be  otherwise, 
considering  the  dismal  state  of  pbilosophy  at  that  period?  The  advantages  we 
enjoy  above  them,  give  them  at  least  a  title  to  our  candour  and  indulgence ;  per- 
haps to  our  gratitude,  as  the  instruments  wiio  prepared  the  way  through  which 
these  advantages  have  been  conveyed  to  us.  To  conclude,  let  us  regret  their  in- 
firmities ;  let  us  reject  their  errors ;  let  us  even  condemn  any  instances  of  ill-judged 
severity  and  violence  they  may  have  been  chargeable  with ; — ^but  let  us  never 
forget,  that  tliroueh  perils  and  obstacles  almost  insurmountable,  they  opened  the 
paui  to  that  religious  liberty,  which  we  cannot  too  highly  esteem,  nor  be  too  careful 
to  improve  to  rational  and  worthy  purposes. 
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Some  oluervatiotu  relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  Reformed  Religion^  and  the 
injluence  of  improvements  in  philosophy  and  science  on  its  propagation  and  ad- 
vancement, 

Oocuioned  by  lome  pasiaget  in  the  pre&ce  to  a  book  entitled  Turn  Cowtkhioiial. 

Ill  one  of  the  notes,*  which  I  added  to  those  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  my  transla- 
tion of  his  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  I  observed  that  "  the  Reformed  churches  were 
never  at  such  a  distance  from  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  as 
they  are  at  this  day  ; — that  the  improvements  in  science  that  characterize  the  last 
ana  the  present  age,  seem  to  render  a  relapse  into  Romish  superstition  morally 
impossible  in  those  who  have  been  once  delivered  from  its  baleful  influence  :  and 
that,  if  the  dawn  of  science  and  philosophy  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  their  progress,  which  has  a  kind  of  influence  even  upon  the  multi- 
tude, must  confirm  us  in  the  principles  that  occasioned  our  separation  from  the 
church  of  Rome." 

This  reasoning  did  not  appear  conclusive  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Con- 
fessional, who  has  accordingly  made  some  critical  reflections  upon  it  in  the  preface 
to  that  work.     However,  upon  an  impartial  view  of  these  reflections,  I  find  that 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  573  of  the  quarto  edition.  of  the  passage  to  which  it  relates.  This  mis- 
This  note  was  oocatioacd  by  my  mistaking,  take  I  have  corrected  in  the  octavo  edition, 
in  a  moment  of  inadvertency,  the  true  sense      and  in  the  supplement  to  the  quarto  edition. 
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this  author's  excessiTe  apprehension  of  the  progress  of  popery  have  had  an  undue 
influence  on  his  method  of  reasoning  on  Uus  subject.  He  supposes  (Preface,  pp. 
59  and  60,)  that  the  improvements  in  science  and  philosophy,  in  some  popish 
countries,  have  been  as  considerable  as  in  any  reformed  country ;  and  afterwards 
asks,  "  what  intelligence  we  have  from  these  popish  countries  of  a  proportionable 
progress  of  religious  reformation  f  Have  we  no  reason  to  suspect  (he  adds)  that 
if  an  accurate  account  were  to  be  taken,  the  balance  in  point  of  conversions,  in  the 
most  improved  of  these  countries,  would  be  greatly  against  the  reformed  religion  V* 

I  cannot  see  how  these  observations,  or  rather  conjectures,  even  were  thev 
£9uuded  on  truth  and  fact,  tend  to  prove  my  reasoning^inconclusive.  I  observea, 
that  the  progress  of  science  was  adapted  to  confirm  us  Protestants  in  the  belief  and 
profession  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  I  had  here  in  view,  as  every  one  may  see, 
those  countries  in  which  the  protestant  religion  is  established ;  and  this  author 
answers  me  by  observing,  that  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  some  popish 
countries  is  not  proportionable  to  the  progress  of  science  and  philosophy  in  these 
countries.  This,  surely,  is  no  answer  at  all :  since  there  are  in  popish  countries 
accidental  circumstances  that  counteract,  in  favour  of  popery,  the  influence  of 
those  improvements  in  science  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  its  propagation  and 
advancement ;  circumstances  that  I  shall  consider  presently,  and  which  do  not 
exist  in  protestant  states.  This  subject  is  interesting ;  and  I  therefore  presume, 
that  some  farther  thoughts  upon  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  candid  reader. 

The  sagacious  author  of  the  Confessional  cannot,  I  think,  seriously  call  in  ques- 
tion the  natural  tendency  of  improvements  in  leamine  and  science  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  For  as  ^e  foundations  of  popery  are  a 
blind  submission  to  a  usurped  authority  over  the  understandings  and  consciences 
of  men,  and  an  implicit  credulity  that  adopts,  without  examination,  the  miracles 
and  visions  that  derive  their  existence  from  the  crazy  brains  of  fanatics,  or  the 
lucrative  artifice  of  impostors,  so  it  is  unquestionably  evident,  that  the  progress  of 
sound  philosophy,  and  the  spirit  of  free  inquirv  it  produces,  strike  directly  at  these 
foundations.  I  say  the  progress  of  sound  philosophy,  that  the  most  inattentive 
reader  may  not  be  tempted  to  imagine  (as  the  author  of  the  Confessional  has  been 
informed.  Preface,  p.  60,)  that  improvements  in  philosophy  have  made  many 
sceptics  in  all  churches,  reformed  and  unreformed.  For  1  am  persuaded,  that  as 
true  Christianity  can  never  lead  to  superstition,  so  true  philosopny  will  never  be  a 
^uide  to  infidebty  and  scepticism.  We  must  not  be  deceived  with  the  name  of 
philosophers,  which  some  poets  and  wits  have  assumed  in  our  days,  particularly 
upon  the  Continent,  and  which  many  lavish  upon  certain  subtle  refiners  in  dialectics, 
who  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  of  overweening  sophists,  than  of  real  sages. 
We  must  not  be  so  far  lost  to  all  power  of  distinguishing,  as  to  confound  in  one 
common  mass,  the  philosophy  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a  Boyle,  and  a  Neiwentyt, 
with  the  incoherent  views  and  rhetorical  rants  of  a  Bolingbroke,  or  the  flimsy 
sophistrv  of  a  Voltaire.  And  though  candour  must  acknowledge  that  some  men 
of  true  leaminff  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  infidelitv,  and  charity  must 
weep  to  see  a  Hume  and  a  D'Alemoert  joining  a  set  of  men  that  are  unworthy  of 
their  society,  and  covering  a  dark  and  uncomfortable  system  with  the  lustre  of 
their  superior  talents,  yet  equitv  itself  may  safely  affirm,  that  neither  their  science 
nor  their  eeniua  is  the  cause  or  their  scepticism. 

But  if  tne  prop;ress  of  science  and  ftee  inquiry  have  a  natural  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  founaations  of  Popery,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that,  in  Popish  countries,  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  bears  no  proportion  to  the  progress  of  science?  and 
now  can  we  account  for  the  ground  which  Popery  (if  the  apprehensions  of  the 
authority  of  the  Confessional  are  well  foimded)  ^ns  even  in  England? 

Before  I  answer  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  may  be  proper  to  condder  the 
matter  of  fact,  and  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  state  of  science  and  philosophy 
in  Popish  countries ;  this  examination,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  confirm  the 
theory  I  have  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  philosophical  improvement 
upon  true  religion.  Let  us  then  turn  our  view  first  to  one  of  the  most  considerable 
countries  in  Europe,  I  mean  Germany ;  and  here  we  shall  be  struck  with  this 
undoubted  fact,  that  it  is  in  the  Protestant  part  of  this  vast  re|;ion  only,  that  the 
improvements  of  science  and  philosophy  appear,  while  the  barbansm  of  the  fifteenth 
century  reigns,  as  yet,  in  those  distncts  of  the  empire  that  profess  the  Romish  reVn 
gion.    The  celebrated  M.  D'Alembert,  in  his  treatise  entitled  De  TAhus  de  la 
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Critiaae  en  mati^re  de  Religion,  makes  the  following  remarkable  observation  on 
this  head :  **  We  must  acknowledge,  though  with  sorrow,  the  present  superiority 
of  the  Protestant  universities  in  Germany  over  those  of  the  Romish  persuasion. 
This  superiority  is  so  striking,  that  foreigners  who  travel  through  the  empire,  and 
pass  from  a  Romish  academy  to  a  Protestant  university,  even  in  tlie  same  neigh- 
bourhood, are  induced  to  think  that  they  have  rode  in  an  hour  four  hundred 
leagues,  or  lived  in  that  short  space  of  time  four  hundred  years ;  that  they  have 
passed  from  Salamanca  to  Cambridge,  or  from  the  times  of  Scotus  to  those  of 
Newton."  "  Will  it  be  believed  (says  the  same  author),  in  succeeding  ages,  that, 
in  the  year  1750,  a  book  was  published  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
(Vienna)  with  the  following  title :  Systema  Aristotelicum  de  formis  substantialibus 
et  accidentibus  absolutis;  t.  e.  The  Aristotelian  System  concerning  substantial 
forms  and  absolute  accidents?  Will  it  not  rather  be  supposed,  that  this  date  is  an 
error  of  the  press,  and  that  1550  is  the  true  reading?'  See  D'Alembert's  M6- 
lances  de  Litt^rature,  d'Histoire,  et  de  Piiilosophie,  vol.  4,  p.  376. — ^This  fact  seems 
evidently  to  show  the  connexion  that  there  is  between  improvements  in  science, 
and  the  free  spirit  of  the  reformed  religion.  The  state  of  letters  and  philosophy  in 
Italy  and  Spam,  where  canon  law,  monkish  literature,  and  scholastic  metaphysics, 
have  reigned  during  such  a  long  course  of  ages,  exhibits  the  same  gloomy  spectacle. 
Some  rays  of  philosophical  light  are  now  breaking  through  the  cloud  m  Italy; 
Boscovich,  and  some  geniuses  of  the  same  stamp,  have  dar^  to  hold  up  the  lamp 
of  science,  without  feeling  the  rigour  of  the  Inquisition,  or  meeting  with  the  fate 
of  Galileo.  If  this  dawning  revolution  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  it 
may,  io  due  time,  produce  e&cts  that  at  present  we  have  little  hopes  of. 

France,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  country  which  the  author  of  the  Confessional 
has  principally  in  view,  when  he  speaks  of  a  considerable  progress  in  philosophy  in 
Popish  states  that  has  not  been  attended  with  a  proportionable  influence  on  the 
reformation  of  religion.  He  even  imagines  that  "  if  an  account  were  to  be  taken, 
the  balance,  in  point  of  conversions,  in  this  most  improved  of  the  Popish  countries, 
would  be  greatly  against  the  Reformed  religion."  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  I 
might  grant  this  without  giving  up  any  thing  that  I  maintained  in  the  note  which 
this  judicious  author  censures.  I  shall,  however,  examine  this  notion,  that  we 
may  see  whether  it  is  to  be  adopted  without  restriction ;  and  perhaps  it  may  appear, 
that  the  improvements  in  philosophy  have  had  more  influence  on  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion in  France  than  this  author  is  willing  to  allow. 

And  here  I  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter,  either  for  him 
or  me,  to  calculate  the  number  of  conversions  that  are  made,  on  both  sides,  by 
priests  armed  with  the  secular  power,  and  Protestant  ministers  discouraged  by  the 
frowns  of  government  and  the  terrors  of  persecution.  If  we  iudge  of  this  matter 
by  the  external  face  of  things,  the  calculation  mav  indeed  ne  ravourable  to  his 
hypothesis,  since  the  apostate  Protestant  comes  mrth  to  view,  and  is  publicly 
enrolled  in  the  registers  of  the  church,  while  the  converted  Papist  is  obliged  to 
conceal  his  profession,  and  to  approach  the  truth,  like  Nicodemus,  secreUy  and 
by  night.  This  evident  diversity  of  circumstances  in  the  respective  proselytes 
shows  that  we  are  not  to  form  our  judgment  by  external  appearances,  and  renders 
it  but  equitable  to  presume  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  may  have  produced 
many  examples  of  tne  progress  of  reformation  which  do  not  strike  tibe  eye  of  the 
public.  Is  it  not  in  enect  to  be  presumed,  that  if  either  a  toleration,  or  even  an 
tndulffent  connivance,  were  granted  to  French  Protestants,  many  would  appear 
fnends  of  the  Reformation,  who,  at  present,  have  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  become  martyrs  or  confessors  in  its  cause  ?  History  mforms  us  of  the  rapid 
progress  the  Remrmation  made  in  France  in  former  times,  when  a  legal  toleration 
was  granted  to  its  friends.  When  this  toleration  was  withdrawn,  an  immense 
nmnber  of  Protestants  abandoned  their  country,  their  relations,  and  their  fortunes, 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  But  when  that  abominable  system  of  tyranny  was 
set  up,  which  would  neither  permit  the  Protestants  to  profess  their  religion  at 
home,  nor  to  seek  for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  abroad,  and  when  they 
were  thus  reduced  to  the  sad  alternative  of  dissimulation  or  martyrdom,  the 
courage  of  many  failed,  though  their  persuasion  remained  the  same.  In  the 
south  of  France  many  continued,  and  still  continue,  their  profession,  even  in  the 
face  of  those  booted  apostles,  who  are  sent  from  time  to  time  to  dragoon  them  into 
popery.    In  other  places  (particularly  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  empire  of  the 
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mode,  the  allurements  of  cowt-favour,  the  dread  of  persecution^  unite  their  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  popery)  the  puhlic  profession  of  Protestantism  lies  under  heavy 
discouragements,  and  would  require  a  zeal  that  rises  to  heroism — a  thing  too  rare 
in  modem  times!  In  a  word,  a  relieion  like  popery,  which  forms  the  main* 
spring  in  the  political  machine,  which  is  douhly  armed  with  allurements  and  ter- 
rors, must  damp  the  fortitude  of  the  feeble  friend  of  truth,  and  attract  the  external 
respect  even  of  libertines,  freethinkers,  and  sceptics. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  should  be  alleged,  that  men  ^eminent  for  learning 
and  genius  have  adhered  seriously  to  the  profession  of  popery,  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied.  But  what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves  only  that,  m  such  persons,  there  are 
circumstances  which  counteract  the  natural  influence  of  learning  and  science.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  influence  of  learning  and  philosophy  will  always  ob- 
tain a  complete  victory  over  the  attachment  to  a  superstitious  church,  that  is  ri« 
veted  by  the  early  prejudices  of  education,  by  impressions  formed  by  the  examples 
of  respectable  personages  who  have  professed  and  defended  the  doctrine  of  that 
church,  by  a  habit  of  veneration  for  authority,  and  by  numberless  associations  of 
ideas,  whose  combined  influence  gives  a  wonderful  bias  to  the  mind,  and  renders 
the  impartial  pursuit  of  truth  extremely  diflicult.  Tlius  knowledge  is  acquired 
with  an  express  design  to  strengthen  previous  impressions  and  prejudices.  Thus 
many  make  considerable  improvements  in  science  who  have  never  once  ventured 
to  review  their  religious  principles,  or  to  examine  the  authority  on  which  they  have 
been  taken  up. 

Others  observe  egregious  abuses  in  the  Romish  church,  and  are  satisfied  with 
reiecting  them  in  secret,  without  thinking  them  siiflicient  to  justify  a  separation. 
This  class  is  extremely  numerous ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  improvements 
in  science  have  had  no  eflect  upon  their  religious  sentiments,  lliey  are  neither 
thorough  Papists  nor  entire  Protestants ;  but  they  are  manifestly  verging  towards 
the  Reformation. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  class  is  another  set  of  men,  whose  case  is  singular,  and 
worthy  of  attention.  Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church  they  have  toler- 
ably just  notions  of  the  sublime  simplicity  and  genuine  beauty  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  but,  either  from  false  reasonings  upon  human  nature,  or  an  observation 
of  the  powerful  impressions  that  authority  makes  upon  the  credulity,  and  a  pomp- 
ous ritual  upon  the  senses  of  the  multitude,  imagine  that  Christianity,  in  its  native 
forms,  is  too  pure  and  elevated  for  vulgar  souls,  and  therefore  countenance  and 
maintain  the  absurdities  of  popery  from  a  notion  of  their  utility.  Those  who 
conversed  intimately  with  the  sublime  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  have 
declared,  that  such  was  the  nature  of  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  public 
religion  of  his  country. 

To  all  this  I  may  add,  that  a  notion  of  the  necessity  of  a  visible  universal  church, 
and  of  a  visible  centre  or  bond  of  union,  has  led  many  to  adhere  to  the  papacy 
(considered  in  this  light)  who  look  upon  some  of  the  urinciples  and  fundamcntid 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  church  to  be  erroneous  ana  extravagant.  Such  is  the 
case  of  the  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Courrayer,  whose  upright  fortitude  in  declarinff 
his  sentiments  obliged  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England ;  and  who,  notwithstanch- 
ing  his  persuasion  of  the  absurdities  which  abound  in  the  church  of  Rome,  has 
never  totally  .separated  himself  from  its  communion ;  and  such  is  known  to  be  the 
case  with  many  men  of  learning  and  piety  in  that  church. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  particular  and  accidental  circumstances  counteract  in 
favour  of  popery  the  natural  effects  of  improvements  in  learning  and  philosophy, 
which  have  their  full  and  proper  influence  in  Protestant  countries,  where  any 
thing  that  resembles  these  circumstances  is  directly  in  favour  of  the  Reformed 
religion. 

But  I  beg  that  it  may  be  attentively  observed,  in  the  third  place,  that  notwith- 
standing all  these  particular  and  accidental  obstacles  to  tlie  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation among  men  of  knowledge  and  letters,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  has,  in 
fact,  gained  more  ground  than  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Confessional  seems  to 
imagine.  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  every  branch  of  superstition  that  is 
retrenched  from  popery,  and  every  portion  of  authority  that  is  taken  from  its 
pontiff*,  is  a  real  gam  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ;  and,  though  it  does  not 
render  that  cause  absolutely  triumphant,  yet  prepares  the  way  for  its  progress  and 
advancement     Now  (in  this  point  of  view),  I  am  persuaded  it  will  appear  that. 
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for  twenhr  or  thirty  yeaw  past,  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  its  epirit,  has  rather 
gained  than  lost  ^und  in  Roman  Catholic  states.     In  severdT  countries,  and 
^orep&T^iilaTly  m  Prance,  many  of  the  gross  abuses  of  Popery  have  ^en coi^. 
rected.     We  have  seen  the  saintly  legend  m  many  places  deprived  of  its  fairest 
honours.   We  have  seen  a  mortal  blow  given  in  France  to  the  absolute  power  of 
the  nope.    What  is  still  more  surprising,  we  have  seen,  even  in  Spain  and  Pop- 
tugal,  strong  lines  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  pretended  infallible  ruler  of  the 
church.     We  have  seen  the  very  order,  that  has  been  always  considered  as  the 
chief  support  of  the  papacy,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  fundament^  characteristic 
of  whose  institute  is  an  inviolable  obligation  to  extend  beyond  all  limits  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffi:  we  have  seen,  I  »ay,  that  order  sup- 
pressed, banished,  covered  with  deserved  infamy,  in  three  powerful  kingdoms  ;>> 
and  we  see  at  this  moment  their  credit  declining  in  other  Roman  Cathdic  states. 
We  see  in  several  popish  countries,  and  more  especially  in  France,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures more  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  in  former  times ;  we  have  seen 
the  senate  of  Venice,  not  many  months  ago,  suppressing,  by  an  express  edict,^  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition  in  all  the  small  towns,  reducing  their  power  to  a  shadow 
in  the  larger  cities,  extending  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  all  t^is  in  a  steady 
opposition  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  Home.    These,  and  many 
other  facts  that  might  be  collected  here,  facts  of  a  recent  date,  show  that  the 
essential  spirit  of  Popery,  which  is  a  spirit  of  unlimited  despotism  in  the  pretended 
head  of  the  church,  and  a  spirit  of  blina  submission  and  superstition  in  its  members, 
is  rather  losing  than  gainmg  ground,  even  in  those  countries  that  still  profess  the 
religion  of  Rome. 

If  this  be  th»  case,  it  would  seem  indeed  very  strange  that  Popery,  which  is 
losing  ground  at  home,  should  be  gaining  it  abroad,  and  acquiring  new  strength, 
as  some  imagine,  even  in  Protestant  countries.    This,  at  first  light,  must  appear 
a  paradox  of  the  most  enormous  size ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  contmue 
to  appear  such  upon  the  closest  examination.    While  the  spirit  and  vigour  of 
Popery  are  actually  declining  on  tSie  continent,  I  would  fondly  hope  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  some  worthy  persons,  with  respect  to  its  progress  in  England,  are  with- 
out foundation.    To  account  for  the  growtn  of  Popery  in  an  age  of  light  would  be 
incumbent  upon  me,  if  the  fact  were  true.     Until  this  fact  be  proved,  I  may  be 
excused  from  undertaking  such  a  task.    The  famous  story  of  the  golden  tooth,  that 
employed  the  laborious  researches  of  physicians,  chemists,  and  philosophers,  stands 
upon  record  as  a  warning  to  those  who  are  over-hasty  to  account  for  a  thing  which 
has  no  existence.     My  distance  from  England,  during  many  years  past,  renders 
me  indeed  less  capable  of  judging  concerning  the  state  of  Popery  than  those  who 
are  upon  the  spot.    I  shaU  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  reflections  upon  this 
interesting  subject 

When  It  is  said  that  Popery  gains  ground  in  England,  one  of  the  two  following 
things  must  be  meant  by  this  expression ;  either  tluit  the  spirit  of  the  Established, 
and  other  Reformed  churches,  is  leaning  that  way ;  or  that  a  number  of  individuals 
are  made  proselytes,  by  the  seduction  of  popish  emissaries,  to  the  Romish  com- 
munion,    with  respect  to  the  established  church,  I  think  that  a  candid  and  accu- 
rate observer  must  vindicate  it  from  the  charge  of  a  spirit  of  approximation  to 
Rome.     We  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  a  Laud,  nor  do  his  successors  seem  to  have 
imbibed  his  spirit.     I  do  not  hear  that  the  claims  of  church  power  are  carried  high 
in  the  present  times,  or  that  a  spirit  of  intolerance  characterises  the  Episcopal 
hierarchy.    And  though  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  case  of  subscription  were  to 
be  made  easier  to  good  and  learned  men,  whose  scruples  deserve  indulgence,  and 
were  better  accommodated  to  what  is  known  to  be  the  reigning  theology  among 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  yet  it  is  straining  matters  too  far  to  allege  the  demand  of 
subscription  as  a  proof  that  the  established  church  is  verging  towards  Popery.   As 
to  the  Protestant  dissenting  churches  in  England  and  Ireland,  they  stand  so  avow- 
edly clear  of  all  imputations  of  this  nature,  that  it  is  utterly  unnecessary  to  vindi- 
cate them  on  this  hted.     If  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  apprehended  from  any 
quarter  within  the  paSe  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  from  the  quarter  of  fanaticism, 


*»  France,  Spain,  sad  Portugal.        «  This  edict  was  issued  ia  the  month  of  Fobniaiy,  1767. 
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wliicb,  by  discrediting  free  inquiry,  crying  down  human  learning,  and  encouraging 
those  pretended  illuminations  and  impulses  which  give  imagination  an  undue 
ascendant  in  religion,  lays  weak  minds  open  to  the  seductions  of  a  church  which 
has  always  made  its  conquests  by  wild  visions  and  false  miracles,  addressed  to  the 
passions  and  fancies  of  men.  Cry  down  reason,  preach  up  implicit  faith,  extinguish 
the  lamp  of  free  inquiry,  make  inward  experience  the  test  of  truth,  and  then  the 
main  barriers  against  Popery  will  be  removed.  Persons  who  follow  this  method 
possibly  may  continue  Protestants;  but  there  is  no  security  against  their  becoming 
papists,  if  the  occasion  is  presented.  Were  they  placed  in  a  scene  where  artful 
pnests  and  enthusiastic  monks  could  play  their  engines  of  conversion,  their  Pro- 
testant faith  would  be  very  likely  to  fail. 

If,  by  the  supposed  growth  of  Popery,  be  meant  the  success  of  the  Romish 
emissaries  in  making  proselytes  to  their  communion,  here  again  the  question  turns 
upon  a  matter  of  fact  upon  which  I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  Romish  hierarchy  carries  on  its  operations  under  the  shade  of  an 
indulgent  connivance ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  members  are  wiser,  t.  e,, 
more  artful  and  zealous,  in  their  generation,  than  the  children  of  light  Tlie 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  inspires,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  indolent 
security  into  the  hearts  of  its  friends.  Ease  and  negligence  are  the  fruits  of 
prosperity ;  and  this  maxim  extends  even  to  religion.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
victorious  general  sleep  upon  his  laurels,  and  thus  give  advantage  to  an  enemy 
whom  adversity  renders  vigilant  All  good  and  true  Protestants  will  heartily  wish 
that  this  were  otherwise.  They  will  be  sincerely  afi9Icted  at  any  decline  that  may 
happen  In  the  zeal  and  vigilance  that  ought  ever  to  be  employed  against  Popery 
and  popish  emissaries,  since  they  can  never  cease  to  consider  Popery  as  a  system  of 
wretched  superstition  and  political  despotism,  and  must  particularly  look  upon 
Popery  in  the  British  isles  as  pregnant  with  the  principles  of  distifiectlon  and  rebel- 
lion, and  as  at  invariable  enmity  with  our  religious  liberty  and  our  happy  civil 
constitution.  But  still  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Popery  makes  very  little  progress, 
notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  that  have  been  entertained  on  this  subject  The 
insidious  publications  of  a  Taafe  and  a  Philips,  who  abuse  the  terms  charity,  philan- 
thropy, and  humanity,  in  their  flimsy  apologies  for  a  church  whose  tender  mercies 
are  known  to  be  cruel,  have  alarmed  many  well-meaning  persons.  But  it  is  much 
more  wise,  as  well  as  noble,  to  be  vigilant  and  steady  against  the  enemy,  than  to 
take  the  alarm  at  the  smallest  of  his  motions,  and  to  fall  into  a  panic  as  if  we  were 
conscious  of  our  weakness.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  return  to  my  first  principle,  and 
am  still  persuaded  that  the  Protestant  church,  and  its  prevailing  spirit,  are  at  this 
present  time  as  averse  to  Popery  as  they  were  at  any  period  since  the  Reformation, 
and  that  the  thriving  state  of  learning  and  philosophy  is  adapted  to  confirm  them  in 
this  well-founded  aversion.  Should  it  even  be  granted  that  proselytes  to  Popery  have 
been  made  among  the  ignorant  and  unwary  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  tnis  would 
by  no  means  invalidate  what  I  here  maintain,  though  it  may  justly  be  considered 
as  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  rulers,  temporu  and  spiritual, 
of  the  pastors  and  people  of  tiie  reformed  churches,  against  the  encroachments  of 
Rome. 

The  author  of  the  Confessional  complains,  and  perhaps  justly,  of  the  bold  and 
public  appearance  which  Popery  has  of  late  made  in  England.  **  The  Papists," 
says  he,  '*  strengthened  and  animated  by  an  influx  of  Jesuits,  expelled  even  from 
popish  countries  for  crimes  and  practices  of  the  worst  complexion,  open  public 
mass-houses,  and  afliront  the  laws  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  in  other  respects,  not 
without  insulting  some  of  those  who  endeavour  to  check  their  insolence.  And 
we  are  told,  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  composure,  that  popish  bishops  go 
about  here,  and  exercise  every  part  of  their  function,  without  offence,  and  without 
observation."  This  is,-  indeed,  a  circumstance  that  the  friends  of  reformation  and 
religious  liberty  cannot  behold  without  offence ;  I  say,  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty,  because  the  maintenance  of  all  liberty,  botii  civil  and  religious,  depends 
on  circumscribing  Popery  within  proper  bounds ;  since  Popery  is  not  a  system  of 
innocent  speculative  opinions,  but  a  yoke  of  despotism,  an  enormous  mixture  of 
princely  and  priestly  tyranny,  designed  to  enslave  the  consciences  of  mankind, 
and  to  destroy  their  most  sacred  and  invaluable  rights.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  think  we  can,  from  this  public  appearance  of  Popery,  rationally  conclude 
that  It  gains  ground,  much  less  (as  the  author  of  the  Confessional  suggests)  that 
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the  two  hienuwhiefl  (i.  e*  the  Episcopal  and  the  Popish)  are  growing  dail^  more 
and  more  into  a  resemhlance  of  each  other.  The  natural  reason  of  this  hold 
appearance  of  Poperv  is  the  spirit  of  toleration  that  has  been  carried  to  a  great 
height,  and  has  rendered  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  Papists,  in  the  time 
past,  less  rigorous  and  severe. 

How  it  may  be  proper  to  act  with  regard  to  the  growing  insolence  of  Popery,  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  government  JRigour 
against  any  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  religion,  gives  pain  to  a  candid  and 
generous  mind ;  and  it  is  certainly  more  eligible  to  extend  too  far,  than  to  cir- 
cumscribe too  narrowly,  the  bounds  of  forbearance  and  indulgent  charity. 

If  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Popery,  considered  as  a  pernicious  system  of  policy, 
should  be  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  except  it  from  the  indulgence  due  to 
merely  speculative  systems  of  theology ; — ^if  the  voice  of  history  should  be  appealed 
to^  as  declaring  the  assassinations,  rebellions,  conspiracies,  ihe  horrid  scenes  of 
carnage  and  ctesolation  that  Popeiy  has  produced;  if  standing  principles  and 
maxims  of  the  Roman  church  should  be  quoted,  which  authorize  these  enormi* 
ties ; — if  it  should  be  alleged,  finally,  that  Popery  is  much  more  malignant  and 
dangerous  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  Protestant  country ; — I  acknowledge 
that  all  these  pleas  against  Popery  are  well  founded :  and  plead  for  modifications 
to  the  connivance  which  the  clemency  of  government  may  think  proper  to  grant 
to  that  unfiiendly  system  of  religion.  All  I  wish  is,  that  mercy  and  humanity 
may  ever  accompany  the  execution  of  justice,  and  that  nothing  like  merely  reli- 
gious persecution  may  stain  the  British  annals.  *  And  all  I  maintain,  with  respect 
to  the  chief  point  under  consideration  is,  that  the  public  appearance  of  Popery, 
which  is  justly  complained  o(  is  no  certain  proof  of  its  growth,  but  rather  snows 
its  indiscretion  than  its  strength,  and  tlie  declining  vigour  of  our  seal,  than  the 
growing  influence  of  its  maxims. 
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A  eircunuiantial  account  of  the  Corretpondence  that  woi  carried  on  in  the  year  1717 
and  1718,  between  Dr.  William  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  certain 
doctors  of  the  Sorhonne  at  Paris,  relative  to  a  project  of  union  between  the  English 
and  GaUican  churches, 

(< ...  Magig  amica  veiitM/' 

When  the  famous  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  laid  an  insidious  snare  for  unthink- 
ing Protestants,  in  his  artful  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Wake  unmasked  this  deceiver;  and  the  writings  he 
published  on  this  occasion  gave  him  a  distinguished  rank  amone  the  victorious 
champions  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Should  any  person,  who  had  perused  these 
writings,  be  informed,  that  this  "  pretended  champion  of  the  Protestant  relipon 
had  set  on  foot  a  project  for  union  with  a  popish  church,  and  that  with  concessions 
in  favour  of  the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatrv,"*  he  would  be  apt  to  stare  ;  at 
least,  he  would  require  the  strongest  possible  evidence  for  a  fact,  in  all  appearance 
so  contradictory  and  unaccountable.  This  accusation  has,  nevertheless,  been 
brought  against  the  eminent  prelate,  by  the  ingenious  and  intrepid  author  of  the 
Confessional ;  and  it  is  founded  upon  an  extraordinarypassage  m  Dr.  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History ;  where  we  are  told,  that  "  Dr.  Wake  formed  a  project  of 
peace  and  union  between  the  English  and  Galilean  churches,  founded  upon  this 
condition,  that  each  of  the  two  communities  should  retain  the  greatest  part  of 
their  respective  and  peculiar  doctrines.***    This  passage,  though  it  is  perhaps  too 

•  See  the  Confessionsl,  2nd  edition,  Pi«£  connt  of  it  which  Kiomingiai  hu  given  hi  his 

p^  Ij^jjI  Diisertatio  de  Consecrationibus  Episcoponim 

»»  See'thit  English  Trandstion  of  Modieim*s  Anglorum,  published  at  Helmstadt,  in  1789, 

Hiftory,  p.  688.     Dr.  Mosheim  had  certainly  which  account,  notwithstanding  the  »««»•« 

a  vefT  imperfect  idea  of  this  correspondence ;  information  ito  author  seemed  to  have  by  bis 

and  he  seems  to  haye  been  misled  by  the  ac-  journey  to  EngUnd,  sad  his  coawisauoos 
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uncharitably  interpreted  by  the  author  already  mentioned,  would  fbmish,  without 
doubt,  just  matter  of  censure,  were  it  founded  in  truth.  I  was  both  surprised  and 
perplexed  while  I  was  translating  it.  I  could  not  procure  immediately  proper 
mformation  with  respect  to  the  fact,  nor  could  I  examme  Mosheim's  proofs  of  tbia 
strange  assertion,  because  he  alleged  none.  Destitute  of  materials,  either  to 
invalidate  or  confirm  the  fact;  I  made  a  slight  mention,  in  a  short  note,  of  a  cor- 
respondence which  had  been  carried  on  between  Archbishop  Wake  and  Dr.  Du  Pin, 
with  the  particulars  of  which  I  was  not  acquainted ;  and,  in  this  my  ignorance,  f 
only  maae  a  general  observation,  drawn  lirom  Dr.  Wakens  known  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  de8ifi;ned,  not  to  confirm  that  assertion,  but  rather 
to  insinuate  my  disbelief  of  it.  It  never  could  come  into  my  head,  that  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  would  have  been  safe  in  Archbishop  Wake'a 
hands,  had  I  given  the  smallest  decree  of  credit  to  Dr.  Mosheim's  assertion,  or 
even  suspectea  that  that  eminent  prelate  was  inclined  to  form  a  union  between 
the  Engush  and  Gallican  churches  founded  on  this  condition,  that  each  of  the 
two  communities  should  retain  the  greatest  part  of  their  respective  and  peculiar 
doctrines. 

If  the  author  of  the  Confessional  had  given  a  little  more  attention  to  this,  he 
could  not  " 
less  as  giving 
not  confirm 

without  speaking  a  syllable  of  the  unpleasing  condition  that  forms  the  charge 
against  Dr.  Wake.  I  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  debate  upon  the  grammatical 
import  of  my  expressions,  as  I  have  something  more  interesting  to  present  to  the 
reader  who  is  curious  of  information  about  Archbishop  Wake's  real  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  correspondence  already  mentioned.  I  have  been  favoured  with 
authentic  copies  of  the  letters  which  passed  in  this  correspondence,  which  are  now 


with  Dr.  Courrayer,  is  full  of  mistakes.  Thas 
Kiorningius  telli,  that  Dr.  Wake  tubmitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Romish  doctors,  his 
correspondents,  the  conditionsof  peace  between 
the  two  churches  which  he  had  drawn  up ; — 
that  he  sent  a  learned  nun  (Dr.  Wilkins, 
his  chaplain)  to  Paris,  to  forward  and  com- 
plete, if  possible,  the  projected  union;  that, 
in  a  certain  assembly  held  at  Paris,  the  diffi- 
culties of  promoting  this  union  without  the 
pope*s  concurrence  were  insisted  upon  by  some 
men  of  high  rank,  who  seemed  inclined  to  the 
union,  and  that  these  difficulties  put  an  end 
to  the  conferences; — that,  however,  two  French 
divines,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  Dt>  Pin  and 
Girordin,  were  seat  to  England  to  propose  new 
terms.  It  now  h^pens,  unluckQy  for  Mr. 
Kiomingius^s  reputation  as  an  historian,  tliat 
not  one  syllable  of  all  this  is  true,  as  will  i^ 
pear  sufficiently  to  the  reader  who  peruses 
with  attention  the  account  and  the  pieces 
which  1  here  lay  before  the  public.  But  one 
•f  the  most  egregious  errors  in  the  account 
given  by  Kiomingins  is  at  page  61  of  the  Dis- 
sertation, where  he  says,  that  Archbishop 
Wake  was  se  much  elated  with  the  prospect 
of  success  in  Uie  scheme  of  an  accommodsr 
tion,  that  he  acquainted  the  divines  of  Geneva 
with  it  in  1719,  and  phdnly  intimated  to  them 
that  he  thought  it  an  easier  thing  than  recon- 
ciling the  P^testants  with  each  other.  Let 
w  now  see  where  Kiorningius  received  this 
information.  Why,  truly,  it  was  from  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Wake  to  Profissaor  Turretin,  of  Geneva, 
in  which  there  is  not  one  syllable  relative  to 
a  scheme  of  union  between  the  Rnglifb  and 
Gallican     churches;    and    yet    Eiomingtus 


quotes  a  passage  in  this  letter  as  the  only 
authority  he  has  for  this  affirmation.  The 
case  was  thus :  Dr.  Wake,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  letter  to  Turretin,  speaks  of  the  sufier- 
ings  of  the  Hungarian  and  Piedmontese 
churches,  which  he  had  successfully  endear- 
Toured  to  alleviate,  by  engaging  George  I.  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf,  and  then  proceeds  to 
express  his  desire  of  healing  the  differencea 
that  disturbed  tho  union  of  the  Protestant 
cbnrehes  abroad.  Interim  (says  he)  dum  haec 
(i.  0.  the  endeavours  to  relieve  the  Hungarian 
and  Piedmontese  churches)  feliciter  peragun- 
tur,  ignosdte,  Fratres  dilectissimi,  si  majoris 
quidem  laboris  atque  difficultatis,  sed  longi 
maximi  nobis  commodi  inceptum  vobis  pro- 
ponam :  unionem  nimirum,  &c.  Professor 
Turretin,  in  his  work  entitled  Nubes  Tes- 
tium,  printed  only  the  latter  part  of  Dr. 
Wake*s  letter,  beginning  with  tiM  words,  In- 
terim dum  hac  feUciter,  ut  spero,  penguntar; 
and  Kiorningius  not  baring  seen  the  preceding 
part  of  this  letter,  which  relates  to  the  Hun- 
garian and  Piedmontese  churches,  and  with 
which  these  words  are  connected,  took  it  into 
his  head  that  these  words  were  relative  to  the 
scheme  of  union  between  the  English  and  Gal- 
lican churches.  Nor  did  he  onlj  take  this 
into  his  head  by  way  of  conjecture,  but  he 
affirms  very  sturdily  and  positively,  that  the 
words  have  this  signiBcation :  Hase  verba 
(says  he)  tangunt  pads  cum  Gallis  instaa- 
randi  negotium,  quod  ex  tempomm  rationibna, 
manifestum  est  To  show  him,  however, 
that  he  is  grossly  mistaken,  I  have  published 
among  the  annexed  pieces  (No.  XX.)  the 
whole  letter  of  Archbishop  Wake  to  Tonetia. 
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in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beauvolr,  of  Canterbury,  the  worthy  son  of  the  clerg3mian 
who  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Stair  in  the  year  1717,  and  also  with  others,  from  the 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  left  by  Dr.  Wake  to  the  library  of  Christ- 
church  college  in  Oxford.  It  is  from  these  letters  that  I  have  drawn  the  following 
account,  at  the  end  of  which  copies  of  them  are  printed,  to  serve  as  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  this  relation,  which  I  publish  with  a  dismterested  regard  to  truth.  This 
impartiality  may  be,  in  some  measure,  expected  from  my  situation  in  life,  which 
has  placed  me  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  conten> 
tion  in  England,  and  cut  me  off  from  those  personal  connexions  that  nourish  the 
prejudices  of  a  party  spirit  more  than  many  are  aware  of:  but  it  would  be  still 
more  expected  from  my  principles,  were  they  known. 

From  this  narrative,  confirmed  by  authentic  papers,  it  will  appear  with  the 
utmost  evidence : 

1st,  That  Archbishop  Wake  was  not  the  first  mover  in  this  correspondence,  nor 
the  person  that  formed  the  project  of  union  between  the  English  and  GaUican 
churches. 

2dly,  That  he  never  made  any  concessions,  nor  offered  to  nve  up,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  any  one  point  of  the  established  doctrine  and  discipUne  or  the  church  of 
Englandi,  in  order  to  promote  this  union. 

^y,  That  any  desire  of  union  with  the  church  of  Rome,  expressed  in  the  arch- 
bishop's letters,  proceeded  from  the  hopes  (well  founded  or  illusoiy  is  not  my 
business  to  examme  here)  that  he  at  first  entertained  of  a  considerable  reformation 
in  that  church,  and  from  an  expectation  that  its  most  absurd  doctrines  would  fell 
to  the  ground,  if  they  could  once  be  deprived  of  their  great  support,  the  papal 
authority, — the  destruction  of  which  autnority  was  the  very  basis  of  this  corre- 
spondence. 

It  will  further  appear,  that  Dr.  Wake  considered  union  in  external  worship  as 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  healing  the  uncharitable  dissensions  that  are  often 
occasioned  by  a  variety  of  sentiments  in  point  of  doctrine,  in  which  a  perfect 
uniformity  is  not  to  be  expected.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  principle,  when 
it  is  not  carried  too  far ;  and  whether  or  no  it  was  carried  too  far  bv  this  emi- 
nent prelate,  the  candid  reader  is  left  to  judge  from  the  following  relation  : 

In  the  month  of  November,1717,  Archbishop  Wake  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beau  voir, 
chaplain  to  the  Eari  of  Stair,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  which  his  grace 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  several  obliging  letters  fit)m  Mr.  Beauvoir.  This  is 
manifestly  the  first  letter  which  the  prelate  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  and  the  whole 
contents  of  it  are  matters  of  a  literaiy  nature.®  In  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr.Beauvoir 


<  The  peninl  of  this  letter  (which  the 
reader  will  find  unong  the  piecet  here  tab' 
joined,  No.  I.)  is  mfficient  to  remoye  the  sus- 
ptcioDS  of  the  author  of  the  CoofeMional,  who 
aeema  inclined  to  beliere,  that  Archhishop 
Wake  was  the  first  moTer  in  the  project  of 
nniting  the  English  and  Galilean  churches. 
This  author  haring  mentioned  Mr.  BeauToir*s 
letter,  in  which  Du  Pfn*s  desire  of  this  union 
is  communicated  to  the  archbishop,  asks  the 
following  question :  '^Can  any  man  be  certain 
that  BeauToir  mentioned  this  merely  out  of 
his  own  head,  and  without  some  previous  occa- 
sion given,  in  the  archbishop*s  letter  to  him, 
for  such  a  couTersation  with  the  Sorbonne  doc- 
tors ?**  *  I  answer  to  this  question,  that  every 
one  who  reads  the  archbiflhop*s  letter  of  th« 
28th  of  November,  to  which  this  letter  of  Mr. 
Beauvoir  is  an  answer,  may  be  very  certain 
that  Dr.  Wakens  letter  did  not  give  Mr. 
Beauvoir  the  least  occasion  for  tixeh  a  conver- 


sation, but  relates  entirely  to  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Martene*s  Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum,  and  Morenos  Dictionary.  But, 
says  our  author,  there  is  an  &c.  in  this  copy  of 
Mr.  Beattvoir*s  letter,  very  suspiciously  placed, 
as  if  to  cover  something  improper  to  bo  di». 
closed.f  But  really  if  sny  thing  was  covered 
here,  it  was  covered  from  the  archbishop  as 
well  as  from  the  public,  since  the  very  same 
&c.  that  we  see  in  the  printed  copy  of  Mr. 
Beauvoir*s  letter  stands  in  the  origiiul.  Bo- 
sides,  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  what  there  is 
in  the  placing  of  this  &c.  that  can  give  rise  to 
suspicion?  The  passage  of  Beauvoir*s  letter 
runs  thus:  **They  (the  Sorbonne  doctors) 
talked  as  if  the  whole  kingdom  was  to  af^peal 
to  the  future  General  Council,  &c.**  They 
wished  for  a  union  with  the  church  of  England, 
as  the  most  effectual  means  to  unite  iJl  the 
western  churches.  It  is  palpably  erident, 
that  the  &e.  here  has  not  the  least  relation  to 


*  See  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Confessional,       there  made  upon  the  correspondence  between 
Pief.  p.  Uzviii.  note  *.  Archbishop  Wake  and  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 

f  The  other  reflections  that  the  aathor  hss      boone,  are  examined  in  the  ibllowisg  note. 
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in  one  dated  ihe  1 1th  of  December,  1717, 0.  S.,  gives  the  aichbith^  the  infonna* 
tion  he  deiired,  about  the  method  of  mibBcribing  to  a  new  edition  of  St.  Chryeos- 
torn,  which  waa  at  that  time  in  the  press  at  Paris ;  and  then  mentions  his  having 
dined  with  Da  Pin,  and  three  other  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  talked  as  if  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France  was  to  appeal  (in  the  affair  of  the  bull  Unigenitus)  to 
a  future  general  council,  and  who  wisned  for  a  union  with  the  church  m  England, 
as  the  most  effectual  means  to  unite  all  the  western  churches.  Mr.  Beauvoir  adds^ 
that  Dr.  Du  Pin  had  desired  him  to  give  his  duty  to  the  archbishop  ^*  Here 
we  see  the  first  hint,  the  very  first  overture  that  was  made,  relative  to  a  project 
of  union  between  the  English  and  GalUcan  churches;  and  tliis  hint  comes 
originally  from  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  is  not  at  all  occasioned  by  any 
thing  contained  in  preceding  letters  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  since 
the  only  letter  which  Mr.  Beauvoir  had  hitherto  received  from  that  eminent  prelate 
was  entirely  taken  up  in  inquiries  about  some  new  editions  of  books  that  were  then 
publishing  at  Paris. 

Upon  tnii  the  archbishop  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  which  he  makes 
honourable  mention  of  Du  Fin  as  an  author  of  merit ;  and  expresses  his  desire  of 
serving  him,  with  that  benevolent  politeness  which  reigns  in  our  learned  prelate's 
letters,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  striking  line  in  his  amiable  character.*     Dr.  Du 


the  union  in  qnetUon,  and  gives  no  sort  of 
reason  to  suspeet  any  thing  but  the  spirit  of 
discontentment  which  the  insolent  proceediDgs 
of  the  court  of  Rome  bad  excited  among  the 
French  divines. 

'  See  the  Letters  subjoined.  No.  II. 

*  This  liandaome  mention  of  Dr.  Du  Pin, 
made  by  the  archbishop,  gives  new  subject  of 
sufpicion  to  the  author  of  the  Confessional. 
He  had  learned  the  fact  from  the  article  Wake, 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica;  **but  (says  he) 
we  are  left  to  guess  what  this  handsome  men- 
tion was ; — had  the  biographer  given  us  this 
letter,  together  with  that  of  November  27, 
they  mi^t  probably  (it  would  have  been 
more  aecurate  tp  have  said  possibly)  have  dis- 
covered what  the  biographer  did  not  want  we 
should  know;  namely,  the  share  Dr.  Wake 
had  in  forming  the  project  of  a  union  between 
the  two  churches.***  This  is  guessing  with  a 
witness  I—and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the 
boldest  calculator  of  probabilities  could  con- 
elude,  from  Dr.  Wake*s  handsome  mention  of 
Dr.  Du  Pin,  that  the  former  had  a  share,  of 
any  kind,  in  forming  the  project  of  union, 
now  under  consideration.  For  the  ingenious 
guesser  happens  to  be  quite  mistaken  in  his 
conjecture:  and  1  hope  to  convince  him  of 
this,  by  satisfying  his  desire.  He  desires  the 
letter  of  the  27  th  (or  rather  the  28th)  of 
November;  I  have  referred  to  it  in  the  pre- 
eeding  note,  and  he  may  read  it  at  the  end  of 
this  acconnft*  He  desires  the  letter  in  which 
handsome  mention  is  made  of  Du  Pin;  and 
I  can  assure  him,  that  in  that  letter  there  is 
not  a  single  syllable  relative  to  a  union.  The  ' 
paassge  iSuA  regards  Dr.  Du  Pin  is  as  follows : 
**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  (says  Dr.  Wake, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  dated  January 
2,  1717-18]  for  making  my  name  known  to 
Dr.  Du  Pin.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  whose 
labours  I  have  profited  these  many  years.  And 
I  do  really  admire  how  it  is  possible  for  one 


man  to  publish  so  mudi,  and  yet  so  eorrectlj, 
as  he  has  generally  done.  I  desire  my  re- 
spects to  him ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  thing 
here  whereby)!  may  be  serviceable  to  him,  he 
will  freely  command  me.**  Such  was  the 
archbtshop*s  handsome  mention  of  Du  Pin ; 
and  it  evidently  shows  that  till  then,  there 
never  hsd  been  any  eommunieation  between 
them.  Yet  these  are  all  the  proofr  which  the 
author  of  the  Confessional  gives  of  the  pro- 
bability that  the  archbishop  was  the  first 
mover  in  thisaflBur. 

^  But  his  grace  aee^ted  the  party,  s  formal 
treaty  fcommcnoes,  and  is  carried  on  in  a  cor- 
respondence of  some  length,**  Ac,  says  the 
author  of  the  CSonfessionaL  And  I  would 
candidly  ask  that  author,  upon  what  principles 
of  Christianity,  reason,  or  charity.  Dr.  Wake 
could  have  refused  to  hear  the  proposals,  terms, 
and  sentiments,  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors,  wbo 
discovered  an  inclination  to  unite  with  this 
church  ?  The  author  of  the  Confessional  saya 
elsewhere,  **  that  it  was,  at  the  best,  officious 
and  presumptuous  in  Dr.  Wake  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  of  this  nature,  without  authority 
from  the  church  or  the  government**  t  But 
the  truth  is,  that  he  entered  into  no  negotia- 
tion or  treaty  on  this  head ;  he  considered  the 
letters  that  were  written  on  both  sides  as  a 
personal  correspondence  between  individuals, 
which  could  not  commence  a  negotiation,  un- 
til they  had  received  the  proper  powers  from 
their  respective  sovereigns.  And  I  do  think 
the  archbishop  was  greaUy  in  the  right  to  enter 
into  this  correspondence,  as  it  seemed  very 
likely,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  GalU- 
can church,  to  serve  the  Protestant  intercat, 
and  the  cause  of  ihe  Reformation.  If,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  this  correspondence.  Dr. 
Wake  had  discovered  any  thing  like  what 
Mosheim  imputes  to  him,  even  a  disposition 
towards  a  union,  **  founded  upon  the  condition 
that  each  of  the  two  churches  should  retsin 


*  Confessional,  2nd  edit.  Pref.  p.  Izzviu.  f  No.  L  t  Conf.,  Prof.  p.  Ixxxv. 
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Fin  improved  this  favourable  occasion  of  writing  to  the  Archbishop  a  letter  of 
thanks,  dated  January  31  (February  11),  1717-18 ;  in  which,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, he  intimates  his  desire  of  a  union  between  the  English  and  the  Gallican 
churches,  and  observes,  that  the  difference,  in  most  points,  between  them  was  not 
so  great  as  to  render  a  reconciliation  impracticable ;  and  that  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  that  all  Christians  were  united  in  one  sheepfold.  His  words  are :  *'  Unum 
addam  cum  bona  venia  tua,  me  vehementer  optare,  ut  unionis  inter  Ecclesias 
Anglicanam  et  Gallicanam  ineundse  via  aliqua  mveiiiri  posset :  non  ita  sumus  ab 
invieem  in  pl^risque  dissiti,  ut  non  possimus  mutuo  reconciliari.  Atque  utinam 
Christiani  omnes  essent  unum  ovile."  The  Archbishop  ¥nx>te  an  answer  to  this 
letter,  dated  February  13-24,  1717-18,  in  which  he  asserts,  at  large,  the  purity  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  faith,  worship,  government,  and  discipline,  ana  tells  his 
correspondent,  that  he  is  persuaded  that  there  are  few  things  in  the  doctrine  and 
constitution  of  that  church  which  even  he  himself  (Du  Pin)  would  desire  to  see 
changed ;  the  original  words  are :  "  Aut  ego  vehementer  fallor,  aut  in  ea  pauca 
admodum  sunt,  qus  vel  tu  immutanda  velles  ;"  and  again,  "Sincere  judica,  quid 
in  hac  nostra  Ecclesia  invenias,  quod  jure  damnari  debeat,  aut  nos  atra  heretico- 
rum,  vel  etiam  schismaticorum,  nota  inurere."  The  zeal  of  the  venerable  prelate 
goes  still  farther ;  and  the  moderate  sentiments  which  he  observed  in  Dr.  Du  Pin's 
letter  induced  him  to  exhort  the  French  to  maintain,  if  not  to  enlarge,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church,  for  which  the  present  disputes,  about  the 


the  greatest  part  of  tlieir  respective  and  pecu- 
liar doctrines,*'  I  should  think  his  conduct 
liable  to  censure.  But  no  such  thing  appears 
in  the  archbishop^s  letters,  which  I  have  sub- 
joined to  this  account,  that  the  candid  examiner 
may  receive  full  satisfiiction  in  this  affair. 
Moeheim*s  mistake  is  palpable,  and  the  author 
of  tfaeConfessional  seems  certainly  to  have  been 
too  hasty  in  adopting  it  He  alleges,  that  the 
archbishop  might  have  maintained  the  justice 
and  orthodoxy  of  every  individual  article  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  yet  give  up  some  of  them 
for  the  sake  of  peace.*  But  the  archbishop 
expressly  declares,  in  his  letters,  that  he  would 
give  up  none  of  them,  and  that,  though  he  vtna 
a  friend  to  peace,  ho  was  still  a  greater  friend 
to  truth.  The  au thorns  reflection,  that  without 
some  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  archbishop 
the  treaty  could  not  have  gone  a  step  farther, 
may  be  questioned  in  theory ;  for  treaties  are 
often  carried  on  for  a  long  time  without  con- 
cessions on  both  sides,  or  perhaps  on  either ; 
and  the  archbishop  might  hope,  that  Du  Pin, 
who  had  yielded  sercnd  things,  would  yield 
still  more :  but  this  reflection  is  overturned  by 
the  plain  fact.  Besides,  I  repeat  what  I  have 
already  insinuated,  that  this  correspondence 
does  not  deserve  the  term  of  a  treaty,  t  Pro- 
posals were  made  only  on  Du  Pin's  side ;  and 
these  proposals  were  positively  rejected  by  the 
archbishop,  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Beauvoir. 
Nor  did  ho  propose  any  thing  in  return  to 
cither  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors,  hut  that  they 
should  entirely  renounce  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  hoping,  though  perhaps  too  fiiLncifully, 
that,  when  this  Was  done,  the  two  churches 
might  oome  to  an  ^reement  about  other  mat- 
ters, as  far  as  was  necessary.  But  the  author 
of  the  Confessional  supposes,  that  the  arch- 
bishop must  have  made  some  oonceasions ;  be- 


cause the  letters  on  both  sides  were  sent  to 
Rome,  and  received  there  ^  as  so  many  tro- 
phies gained  from  the  enemies  of  the  church.** 
This  supposition,  however,  is  somewhat  hasty. 
Could  nothing  but  concessions  from  the  arch- 
bishop make  the  court  of  Rome  consider  them 
in  that  light?     Would  they  not  think  it  a 
great  triumph,  that  they  have  obliged  Du  Pin's 
party  to  give  up  the  letters  as  a  token  of  their 
submission,  and  defeated  the  archbishop's  de- 
sign of  engaging  the  Qallican  church  to  assert 
its  liberty,  by  throwing  off  the  papal  yoke  ?  If 
Dr.  Wake  made  concessions,  where  are  they  ? 
And  if  these  were  the  trophies,  why  did  not 
the  partisans  of  Rome  publish  authentic  copies 
of  them  to  the  world .'    Did  the  author  of  the 
Confessional  ever  hear  of  a  victorious  general 
who  carefully  hid  under  ground  the  standard 
he  had  talcen  from  the  enemy  ?    This,  indeed, 
is  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  trophies.  Our 
author,  however,  docs  not  as  yet  quit  his  hold ; 
he  allf^pes,  that  the  French  divines  could  not 
have  acknowledged  the  catholic  benevolence 
of  the  archbishop,  if  he  made  no  concessions 
to  them.     This  reasoning  would  be  plausible, 
if  charity  towards  those  that  err  consisted  in 
embracing  their  errors ;  but  this  is  a  definitiou 
of  charity  that  I  fancy  the  ingenious  author 
will  give   up,   upon  second  thoughts.      Dr. 
Wake's  catholic  benevolence  consisted  in  his 
esteem  for  the  merit  and  learning  of  his  corre- 
spondents, in  his  compassion  for  their  lervitude 
and  their  errors,  in  his  deiiro  of  the  reforma- 
tion and  liberty  of  their  church,  and  his  pro- 
pensity to  live  in  friendship  and  concord,  as  for 
as  was  possible,  with  all  that  bear  the  Chris- 
tian name.     And  this  dispcwition,  so  suitable 
to  the  benevolent  genius  of  Christianity,  will 
always  reflect  a  true  and  solid  glory  upon  his 
character  as  a  Christian  bishop^ 


*  Conf.,  PtcC,  p.  zxix.  t  See  below,  p.  541,  note  ',  and  the  letters  subjoined,  No.  XI. 
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coDftitation  Unigenitus,  ftiniiabed  the  most  fkvourable  occasion.  He  also  ex- 
presses his  readiness  to  concur  in  improving  any  opportunity  that  might  be  offered 
oy  these  debates,  to  form  a  union,  that  might  be  pioductiye  of  a  further  reforma- 
tion, in  which  not  only  the  most  rational  Protestants,  but  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  should  join  with  the  church  of  England ; 
**  si  ex  hinc  (says  the  Archbishop,  speaking  concerning  the  commotions  excited  by 
the  Constitution)  aliquid  ampbus  elici  possit  ad  umonem  nobiscum  Ecdesiaati- 
cam  ineundam ;  unde  forte  nova  qusedam  Reformatio  exoriatur,  in  quam  non 
solum  ex  Protestantibus  optimi  qmque,  venun  etiam  pars  magna  Ecclesiarum 
Communionis  Romano-Catholica  una  nobiscum  conveniant" 

Hitherto  we  see,  that  the  expressions  of  the  two  learned  doctors  of  tho  English 
and  Gallican  churches,  relating  to  the  union  under  consideration,,  are  of  a  vague 
and  general  nature.  When  they  were  thus  far  advanced  in  their  correspondence, 
an  event  hi^pened  which  rendered  it  more  close,  serious,  and  interesting,  and  even 
brought  on  some  particular  mention  of  preliminary  terms  and  certain  preparatives 
ibr  a  future  negotiation.  The  event  I  mean,  was  a  discourse  delivered  in  an  ex- 
traordinaiY  meeting  of  the  Sorbonne,  March  17-28,  1717-18,  by  Patrick  Piers 
de  Ginurdm,  in  which  he  exhorts  the  doctors  of  that  society  to  proceed  in  their 
design  of  revising  the  doctrines  and  rules  of  the  church,  to  separate  things  neces- 
sary from  those  which  are  not  so,  by  which  they  will  show  the  church  of  England 
that  thev  do  not  hold  every  decision  of  the  pope  for  an  article  of  faith.  The  learned 
orator  observes  farther,  upon  what  foundation  it  is  diffiult  to  guess,  that  the  English 
church  may  be  more  easuy  reconciled  than  the  Greek  was ;  and  that  the  disputes 
between  the  Gallican  church  and  the  court  of  Rome,  removing  the  apprehensions 
of  papal  tyrann;^,  which  terrified  the  English  from  the  Cathouc  communion,  will 
lean  tliem  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  with  greater  celerity  than  they  for- 
merly fled  from  it:  "Facient,"  says  he,  "profecto  offen8iones,.qu8e  vos  inter  et 
Senatum  Capitolinum  videntur  intervenisse,  ut  Anfili,  deposito  servitutis  metu,  in 
Ecclesis  gremium  revolent  alacrius,  quam  olim  inde,  quorumdam  exosi  tyranni- 
dem,  avolarunt  Meministis  ortas  inter  Paulum  et  Bamabam  dissensiones  animo- 
rum  tandem  eo  recidisse,  ut  sin^li  profKBgandse  in  diversis  regionibus  Fidel  felicius 
insudavennt,  sigiUatim,  quam  junctis  viribus  fortasse  insudassent"  This  last  sen- 
tence, in  which  Dr.  Girsidin  observes,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  probably  made 
more  converts  in  consequence  of  their  separation,  than  they  would  nave  done  had 
they  travelled  together,  and  acted  in  concert,  is  not  a  little  remarkable ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  passage  discovers  rather  a  desire  of  making  proselytes,  than  an  inclina- 
tion to  form  a  coalition  founded  upon  concessions  ana  some  reformation  on  the 
side  of  Popery.  It  may  perhaps  oe  alleged,  in  opposition  to  this  remark,  that 
prudence  required  a  lanp:uage  of  this  kino,  in  the  mfancy  of  a  project  of  union, 
whatever  concessions  might  be  offered  afterwards  to  bring  about  its  execution. 
And  ibis  may  be  true. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  discourse  in  the  Sorbonne,  Dr.  Du  Pin  showed  to 
Gifardin  Archbishep  Wake's  letter,  which  was  also  communicated  to  Cardinal  de 
Noiulles,  who  admired  it  great!  v,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Piers  de  Girardin  to 
Dr.  Wake,^  written,  I  believe,  April  18-29,  1718.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  letter 
the  Archbishop  had  received  a  second  from  Dr.  Du  Pin,  and  also  a  copy  of  Girar- 
din's  discourse.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  any  notion,  in  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  that  the  projected  union  would  go  on  smoothly.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  no  sooner  received  these  letters,  than  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  April  15, 
1718,  diat  it  was  his  opinion,  that  neither  the  Regent  nor  the  Cardinal  would  ever 
come  to  a  rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  done,  in 
point  of  doctrine,  until  tins  rupture  was  brought  about  He  added  that  funda- 
mentals should  be  distinguished  from  matters  of  lesser  moment,  in  which  differences 
or  error  miffht  be  tolerated.  He  expresses  a  curiosity  to  know  the  reception  which 
his  former  letter  to  Du  Pin  had  met  with ;  and  he  wrote  again  to  that  ecdesiasticy 
and  also  to  Girardin,  May  1, 1718,  and  sent  both  his  letters  towards  the  end  of  thai 
month. 

The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  whether  they  were  set  in  motion  by  the  real  desire 
of  a  union  with  the  English  church,  or  only  intended  to  make  use  of  this  union  as 
a  means  of  intimidating  the  court  of  Rome,  began  to  form  a  plan  of  reconciliation, 
and  to  specify  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  wilUnff  to  bring  it  into  execution. 
Mr.  Beauvoir  acquaints  the  Archbishop,  July  16,  probably  N.  S.«  1718,  that  Dr. 
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Du  Fin  bad  made  a  rough  draught  of  an  essay  towards  a  union,  which  Cardinal 
De  Noailles  desired  to  peruse  before  it  was  sent  to  his  Grace ;  and  that  both  Du 
Pin  and  Girardin  were  highly  pleased  with  his  Grace's  letters  to  them.  These 
letters,  however,  were  written  with  a  truly  Protestant  spirit;  the  Archbishop  insisted 
in  them  upon  the  truth  and  orthodoxy  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  did  not  make  any  concession  which  supposed  the  least  approximation  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines,  or  the  smallest  approbation  of  the  ambitious  pretensions,  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  he  observed,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  it  was  now  the  time  for  Dr.  Du 
Pin,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  declare  openly  their  true  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  superstition  and  tyranny  of  that  church ;  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
all  Christians  to  unmask  that  court,  and  to  reduce  its  authority  to  its  primitive 
limits;  and  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  in 
ffenera],  and  of  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
founder,  source,  and  head  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Beauvoir  had 
acquainted  the  archbishop  with  Du  Pin's  having  formed  a  plan  of  union,  his  Grace 
answered  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  looked  upon  the  removal  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  as  an  essential  preliminary  article, 
without  which  no  negociation  could  even  be  commenced.  "  To  speak  freely,"  says 
the  prelate  in 'his  letter  of  the  11th  of  August  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  "  I  do  not  think 
the  Regent  (the  duke  of  Orleans)  yet  strong  enough  in  his  interest  to  adventure 
at  a  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome.  Could  the  Regent  openly  appear  in  this, 
the  divmes  would  follow,  and  a  scheme  might  fairly  be  ofiered  for  sueb  a  union  as 
aJone  is  requisite,  between  the  English  and  Galilean  churches.  But,  till  the  time 
comes  that  the  state  will  enter  into  such  a  work,  all  the  rest  is  mere  speculation. 
It  may  amuse  a  few  contemplative  men  of  learning  and  probity,  who  see  the  errors 
of  the  church,  and  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome.  It  may  dispose 
Uiem  secreUy  to  wish  well  to  us,  and  think  charitably  of  us ;  but  still  they  must  call 
themselves  Catholics,  and  us  Heretics ;  and  to  all  outward  appearance,  say  Mass, 
and  act  so  as  they  have  been  wont  to  do.  If,  under  the  shelter  of  Galilean  pri- 
vileges, they  can  now  and  then  serve  the  state  by  speaking  big  in  the  Sorbonne, 
they  wiU  do  it  heartily ;  but  that  is  all,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken." 

Soon  after  this  the  archbishop  received  Du  Pin's  Cbmmonitorium,  or  advice 
relating  to  the  method  of  re-uniting  the  English  and  Galilean  churches ;  of  the 
contents  of  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  here  a  compendious  account,  as 
it  was  read  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  approved  of  there,  and  as  the  concessions  it 
contains,  though  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  true  Protestant,  are  yet  such  as  one 
would  not  expect  from  a  very  zealous  Papist  Dr.  Du  Pin,  after  some  refieclions, 
in  a  tedious  preface,  on  the  Reformation,  and  the  present  state  of  the  church  of 
England,  reouces  the  controversy  between  the  two  churches  to  three  heads,  viz. 
Articles  of  Faith, — Rules  and  Ceremonies  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline, — ^and  Moral 
Doctrine,  or  Rules  of  Practice ;  and  these  he  treats,  by  entering  into  an  examination 
of  the  XXXIX  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  *  The  first  five  of  these  articles 
he  approves.  With  regard  to  the  Vlth.,  which  affirms  that  the  Scripture  contains 
all  thmgs  necessary  to  salvation,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "This  we  wiU  readily 
grant,  provided  that  you  do  not  entirely  exclude  Tradition,  which  doth  not  exhibit 
new  articles  of  faith,  but  confirms  and  illustrates  those  which  are  contained  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  and  places  about  them  new  guards  to  defend  them  against  gain- 
sayers,"'  &c.  'The  doctor  thinks  that  the  Apocryphal  Books  will  not  occasion 
much  difficulty.  He  is,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  <'  they  ought  to  be  deemed  Ca- 
nonical, as  those  books  concerning  which  there  were  doubts  for  some  time ;"  yet, 
since  they  are  not  in  the  first  or  Jewish  Canon,  he  will  allow  them  to  be  called 
Deutero-Canonical.  He  consents  to  the  Xth  article  which  relates  to  Free-wiU, 
provided  by  the  word  Power  be  understood  what  school-divines  called  Potentia 
proxima,  or  a  direct  and  immediate  power,  since  without  a  remate  power  of  doing 
good  works,  sin  could  not  be  imputed. 

With  respect  to  the  Xlth  article,  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  Justification, 

Dr.  Du  Pin  expresses  thus  the  sentiments  of  his  brethren :  **  We  do  not  deny  that 

_.^____^ , • I 

'  The  originsl  words  ue :  **  Hoc  lubcnter  habontor ;  ae  adTereus  aliter  sapientcs  munit 

sdmittemus,  modo  non  excladator  Traditio,  eos  novis  csulionibiis,  its  ut  noa  nova  dicaa- 

qua  Arttculos  Fidel  dotos  non  exhibit,  sod  ttir,  sod  antiqoa  novo.** 
coufinnat  et  explicat  oa,  que  in  Sacris'Llteris 
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it  is  by  faith  alone  that  we  are  justified,  but  we  maintain  that  faith,  charity,  and 
good  works,  are  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  this  is  acknowledged  in  the  following, 
f.  e.  the  Xllth  article.* 

Concerning  the  Xlllth  article,  the  doctor  observes,  "  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
pute, since  many  divines  of  both  communions  embrace  the  doctrine  contained  in 
that  article"  (viz.  that  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ  are  not  pleasing  to 
God, — and  have  the  nature  of  sin.)  He  indeed  tlnnks  **  it  veiy  harsh  to  say,  that 
all  those  actions  are  sinful  which  have  not  the  grace  of  Christ  for  their  source  ;*' 
but  he  considers  this  rather  as  a  matter  of  theological  discussion  than  as  a  term  of 
fraternal  communion.^ 

On  the  XlVth  article,  relating  to  works  of  Supererogation,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  absurd  and  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church.  Dr.  Du  Pin 
observes  that  "  works  of  Supererogation  mean  only  works  conducive  to  salvation, 
which  are  not  matter  of  strict  precept,  but  of  counsel  only ;  that  the  word,  being 
new,  may  be  rejected,  provided  it  be  owned  that  the  faithful  do  some  such  works." 

The  doctor  makes  no  obiection  to  the  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  and  XVIIIth  articles. 

His  observation  on  the  XlXth  is,  that  to  the  definition  of  the  church  the  words, 
under  lawful  pastors,  ought  to  be  added ;  and  that  though  all  particular  churches, 
even  that  of  Home,  may  err,  it  is  needless  to  say  this  is  in  a  Confession  of  Faith. 

He  consents  to  the  decision  of  the  XXth  article,  which  refuses  to  the  church  the 
power  of  ordaining  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  tiie  word  of  God ;  but  he  says,  it 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  church  will  never  do  this  in  matters  which 
overturn  essential  points  of  faith,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  quae  fidei  substantiam 
evertant." 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  notion  that  he  remarks,  on  the  XX  1st  article,  that 
general  councils,  received  by  the  universal  church,  cannot  err ;  and  that,  though 
particular  councils  m|iy,  yet  every  private  man  has  not  a  right  to  reject  whathe 
thinks  contrary  to  Scripture. 

As  to  the  important  points  of  controversy  contained  in  the  XXIInd  article,  the 
doctor  endeavours  to  mince  matters  as  nicely  as  he  can,  to  see  if  he  can  make  the 
cable  pass  through  the  eye  of  the  needle ;  and  for  this  purpose  observes,  that  souls 
must^oepuTged,  t.  e.  purified  from  all  defilement  of  sin,  before  they  are  admitted 
to  celestial  bliss ;  that  the  church  of  Rome  doth  not  affirm  this  to  be  done  bv  fire ; 
that  indulgences  are  only  relaxations  or  remissions  of  temporal  penalties  m  this 
life ;  that  the  Roman  Catholics  do  not  worship  the  cross,  nor  relics,  nor  images, 
nor  even  saints  before  their  images,  but  only  pay  them  an  external  respect,  which 
is  not  of  a  reli^ous  nature ;  and  that  even  this  external  demonstration  of  respect 
is  a  matter  of  indifference,  which  mav  be  laid  aside  or  retained  without  harm. 

He  approves  of  the  XXIIIrd  article ;  and  does  not  pretend  to  dispute  about  the 
XXI  Vth,  which  ordains  the  celebration  of  divine  worslnp  in  the  vulgar  tonsue. 
He,  indeed,  excuses  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  for  preserving  their  ancient 
languages ;  alleges,  that  great  care  has  been  taken  that  every  thing  be  understood 
by  translations ;  but  allows,  that  divine  service  may  be  performed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  where  that  is  customary. 

Under  the  XX  Vth  article  he  insists,  that  the  five  Romish  sacraments  be  acknow- 
ledged as  such,  whether  instituted  immediately  by  Clirist  or  not. 

He  approves  of  the  XXV Ith  and  XXVIIth  articles ;  and  he  proposes  expressing 
that  part  of  the  XXVI I  Ith,  that  relates  to  Transubstantiation,  which  term  he  is 
willing  to  omit  entirely,  in  the  following  manner :  "  That  the  Bread  and  Wine  are 
really  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  last  are  truly  and  really 
received  by  all,  though  none  but  the  faithful  partake  of  any  benefit  from  them. ' 
This  extends  also  to  the  XXIXth  article. 

Concerning  the  XXXth  he  is  for  mutual  toleration,  and  would  have  the  receiv- 
ing the  communion  in  both  kinds  held  indifferent,  and  liberty  left  to  each  church 
to  preserve,  or  change,  or  dispense,  on  certain  occasions,  with  its  customs. 


»  T^e  original  words  are;  "Pido  sola  in  *»  "De  Articulo  Xltlmo nulla  lis  erit, cum 

Christum  noB  justificari,  quod  Articulo  Xlmo  multi  theologi  in  eadcm  versentar  sententia. 

czponitur,  non  inficiamur ;  icd  fide,  charitate,  Durins  videtur  id  diet,  «aa  omnce  actiones  qua 

ci  adjunctis  bonis  operibus,  qun  omnino  no-  ex  gratia  Chriati  non  finnt,  caae  poccata.     No- 

ccssaria  sunt  q4  salutcm,  at  articnlo  aeqnenti  lim  tamea  de  hac  rediscoptui,  nisi  inter  thco- 

cognoicitur.**  logos.** 
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He  18  leM  inclined  to  ooncenions  on  the  XXX Ist  article,  and  maintains  that  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  not  only  commemorated  but  continued,  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
that  every  communicant  offers  him  along*  with  the  priest. 

He  is  not  a  warm  stickler  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  but  consents  so  far  to  the 
XXXIInd  article,  as  to  aUow  that  priests  may  marry,  where  the  laws  of  the  church 
do  not  prohibit  it 

In  the  XXXIIIrd  and  XXXI Vth  articles,  he  acquiesces,  without  exception. 

He  suspends  his  judgment  with  respect  to  the  XXXVtb,  as  he  never  perused 
the  homiues  mentioned  therein. 

As  to  the  XXXVIth,  he  would  not  have  the  English  ordinations  pronounced 
null,  though  some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  so ;  but  thinks  that,  if  a  union  be  made, 
the  English  clergy  ought  to  be  continued  in  their  offices  and  benefices,  either  by 
right  or  indulgence,  "  sive  ex  jure,  sive  ex  indulgentia  ecclesisei" 

He  admits  the  XXXVI  Ith,  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  power ; 
denies  all  temporal  and  all  iounediate  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope ;  but  alleges 
that,  by  virtue  of  his  primacy,  Which  moderate  (he  ought  to  have  said  immoderate) 
church  of  England  men  do  not  deny,  he  is  bound  to  see  that  the  true  faith  be  main- 
tained; that  the  canons  be  observed  every  where ;  and,  when  any  thins  is  done  in 
violation  Of  either,  to  provide  the  remedies  prescribed  for  such  disorders  by  the 
canon  laws,  "  secundum  leges  canonicas,  ut  malum  resarciatur,  procurare."  As  to 
the  rest,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  every  church  ought  to  enjoy  its  own  liberties  and 
privileges,  which  tne  pope  has  no  right  to  infringe.  He  declares  against  going  too 
far  (the  expression  is  vague,  but  the  man  probably  meant  well)  in  the  punishment 
of  heretics,  against  admitting  the  iniquisition  into  France,  and  against  war  without 
a  just  cause. 

The  XXXVIIIth  and  XXXIXth  articles  he  approves.  Moreover,  in  the  disci- 
pline and  worship  of  the  church  of  England  he  sees  nothing  amiss ;  and  thinks  no 
attempts  should  be  made  to  discover,  or  prove  by  whose  fault  the  schism  was  begun. 
He  further  observes,  "  that  a  union  between  the  English  and  French  bishops  and 
clergy  may  be  completed,  or  at  least  advanced,  without  consultin^^  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff*, who  may  be  informed  of  the  union  as  soon  as  it  is  accomplished,  and  may  be 
desired  to  consent  to  it ;  that,  if  he  consents  to  it,  the  affair  will  then  be  finished ; 
and  that,  even  without  his  consent,  the  union  shall  be  valid;  that,  in  case  he 
attempts  to  terrify  by  his  threats,  it  will  then  be  expedient  to  appeal  to  a  general 
council."  He  concludes  by  observing,  '<  that  this  arduous  matter  must  first  be  dis- 
cussed between  a  few ;  and  if  there  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  bishops,  on  both 
sides,  will  agree  about  the  terms  of  the  desired  union,  that  then  appUcation  must 
be  made  to  the  civil  powers,  to  advance  and  confirm  the  work,"  to  which  he  wbhes 
all  success.^ 

It  is  from  the  effect  which  these  proposals  and  terms  made  upon  archbishop 
Wake  that  it  will  be  most  natural  to  form  a  notion  of  his  sentiments  with  respect 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  *  It  appears  evident,  firom  several  passages  in  the  writings 
and  letters  of  this  eminent  prelate,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  a  reformation  in  the 
church  of  Rome  could  only  be  made  gradually ;  that  it  was  not  probable  that  they 
would  renounce  all  their  follies  at  once ;  but  that,  if  they  once  began  to  make  con- 
cessions, this  would  set  in  motion  the  work  of  reformation,  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  receive  new  accessions  of  vieour,  and  go  on  until  a  happy  change  was  ef- 
fected. This  way  of  thinking  might  have  led  the  archbishop  to  give  an  indulgent 
reception  to  these  proposals  of  Du  Pin,  which  contained  some  concessions,  and 
might  be  an  introduction  to  more.  And  yet  we  find  that  Dr.  Wake  rejected  this 
piece,  as  insufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis,  or  ground-work,  to  the  desired  union.  On 
receiving  the  piece,  he  immediately  perceived  that  he  had  not  sufficient  ground  for 
carrying  on  tnis  negotiation,  without  previously  consulting  hu  brethren,  and  ob- 
tainmg  a  permission  finom  the  king  for  this  puipose.  Besides  this,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  submit  either  to  the  direction  of  Dr.  Du  Pin,  nor  to  that  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
relation  to  what  was  to  be  retained,  or  what  was  to  be  given  up,  in  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  two  churches ;  nor  to  treat  with  the  churcn  of  Rome  upon  any 

'  **Uiiio  fieri  potest  autssltsmpvmoveri,  in-  sbnost,  nihilominus  Tslebit  hsK  imio.   Et  si 

O0nsaltoPoatifiee,qai,fiMtauiiione,deesadiDo-  miiiM  intcntet,  sd  Concilium  Genenlc  sppel- 

Dobitur,  ac  suppliciter  rogaUtor,  ut  Tclit  ei  con-  Isbitor." 
sentire.  Siconsentietjampcnctaresorit:  sin 
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otber  footing  than  that  of  a  perfect  equality  in  point  of  authority  and  power.  He 
declared  more  eBpeciallv,  that  he  would  never  comply  with  the  proposals  made  in 
Dr.  Du  Pin's  Commonitorium,  of  which  I  have  now  given  the  contents,  observing 
that,  though  he  was  a  friend  to  peace,  he  was  still  more  a  friend  to  truth :  and  that 
"  unless  the  Roman  Catholics  gave  up  some  of  their  doctrines  and  rites,"  a  union 
with  them  could  never  be  effected.  AU  this  is  contained  in  a  letter  written  bv  the 
archbishop  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  on  receiving  Du  Fin's  Commonitorium.  This  letter 
is  dated  August  30,  1718,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  it  subjoined  to  ^is 
Appendix.^  About  a  month  after,  his  Grace  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Du  Pin,  dated 
October  1,  1718,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  tyranny  of  the  pope,  exhorts  the 
Galilean  doctors  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke  in  a  national  councu,  since  a  general 
one  is  not  to  be  expected ;  and  declares,  that  this  must  be  the  great  preliminary  and 
fundamental  principle  of  the  projected  union,  which  being  settled,  a  uniformi^ 
might  be  brought  about  in  other  matters,  or  a  diversitv  of  sentiments  mutually 
allowed,  without  any  violation  of  peace  or  concord.  The  archbishop  commends, 
in  the  same  letter,  the  candour  and  openness  that  reigns  in  the  Commonitorium ; 
entreats  Dr.  Du  Pin  to  write  to  him  always  upon  the  same  footing,  freely,  and 
without  disguise  or  reserve ;  and  tells  him,  ne  is  pleased  with  several  things  in  that 
piece,  and  with  nothing  more  than  the  Doctor's  declaring  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
there  is  not  a  great  difference  between  their  respective  sentiments,  but  adds,  that 
he  cannot  at  present  give  his  sentiments  at  large  concerning  that  piece.^ 

Dr.  Wake  seems  to  have  aimed  principally,  in  this  correspondence,  at  bringing 
about  a  separation  between  the  Galilean  church  and  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
terms  in  wnich  the  French  divines  often  spoke  about  the  liberties  of  their  chiuch, 
mi^ht  give  him  some  hope  that  this  separation  would  take  place  if  ever  these 
divmes  were  countenanced  by  the  civil  power  of  Frahce.  But  a  man  of  the  arch- 
bishop's sagacity  could  not  expect  that  they  would  enter  into  a  union  with  any 
other  national  church  all  at  once.  He  acted  therefore  with  dignity,  as  well  aa 
with  prudence,  when  he  declined  to  explain  himself  on  the  prop^als  contained  in 
Du  Pin's  Commonitorium.  To  have  answered  ambiguously,  would  have  been 
mean ;  and  to  have  answered  explicitly,  would  have  blasted  his  hopes  of  separating 
them  from  Rome,  which  separation  he  desired  upon  the  principles  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  liberty,  independent  on  the  discussion  of  theological  tenets.  The 
archbishop's  sentiments  in  this  matter  will  stiU  appear  farther  from  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1718^ 
and  the  January  following,  of  which  the  proper  extracts  are  here  subjoined."  It 
appears  from  these  letters,  that  Dr.  Wake  insisted  still  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  over  the  Gallican  church,  and  leaving  him  no  more  than  a 
primacy  of  rank  and  honour,  and  that  merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  he 
was  once  bishop  of  the  imperial  city ;  to  which  empty  title  our  prelate  seems 
willing  to  have  consented,  provided  it  was  attended  with  no  infringement  of  the 
independency  and  privileges  of  each  particular  country,  and  each  partici:dav 
church.  ''Si  quam  praerogativam  (says  the  archbishop  in  his  letter  to  Girardin,'' 
after  having  defied  tne  court  of  Rome  to  produce  any  precept  of  Christ  in  favour 
of  the  primacy  of  its  bishop)  eoclesiae  concuia^edisimperialisepiscopaconceaserint 
(etsi  cadente  imperio  etiam  ea  prerogativa  excidisse  merito  possit  censeri)  tamen, 
quod  ad  me  attinet,  servatis  semper  regnorum  juribus,  ecclesiarum  libertatibus, 
episcoporlim  dignitate,  modo  in  caeteris  conveniatur,  per  me  licet,  suo  fruatur  quale- 
cumque  primatu ;  non  e^o  illi  locum  primum,  non  inanem  honoris  titulum  in- 
video.  At  in  alias  ecclesias  dominari,  etc.  hec  nee  nos  unquam  ferre  potuimus, 
nee  vos  debetis." 

It  appears  farther,  from  these  letters,  tliat  any  proposals  or  terms  conceived  by 
the  archbishop,  in  relation  to  this  project  of  union,  were  of  a  vacue  and  general 
nature,  and  that  his  views  terminated  rather  in  a  plan  of  mutual  toleration,  than  in 
a  scheme  for  effectuating  an  entire  uniformity.  The  scheme  that  seemed  to  his 
grace  the  most  likely  to  succeed  was,  that  "  the  independence  of  every  national 
church,  or  any  other,  and  its  right  to  determine  all  matters  that  arise  within  itself 
should  be  acknowledged  on  both  sides ;  that,  for  points  of  doctrine,  they  should 
agree  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  articles  of  any  moment,  as  in  effect  the  two  churches 

k  See  this  letter,  No.  III.  OirsrdiD,  No.  YI.  ^ 

I  Soo  this  letter  to  Da  Pin,  No.  V.  m  slao  "»  See  No^  IV.,  VII.,  YIII.,  IX.,  X. 

tbo  archbishop*!  letter  to  Dr.  P.  Piers  de  "  No.  VI. 
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either  already  did,  or  easfly  might ;  and  in  other  matters,  that  a  difference  should 
be  allowed  until  God  should  bring  them  to  a  union  in  them  also."^  It  must  be, 
however,  observed,  though  the  expression  is  still  general,  that  the  archbishop  was 
for  "  purging  out  of  the  public  office  of  the  church,  all  such  things  as  hinder  a 
perfect  commimion  in  divme  service,  so  that  persons  coming  from  one  church  to 
the  other  might  join  in  prayers,  and  the  holy  sacrament,  and  the  public  service. "p 
He  was  persuaded  that,  m  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  there  was  nothing 
but  what  the  Roman  Catholics  would  adopt,  except  the  single  rubric  relating  to  the 
eucharist;  and  that  in  the  Romish  liturgy  there  was  nothing  to  which  Protestants 
object  but  what  the  more  rational  Romanists  aCTee  might  be  laid  aside,  and  yet 
the  public  offices  be  never  the  worse  or  more  imperfect  for  the  want  of  it  lie 
therefore  thought  it  proper  to  make  the  demands  already  mentioned,  the  ground- 
work of  the  project  of  union  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiation ;  not  that  he 
meant  to  stop  here,  but  that,  being  thus  far  agreed,  they  might  the  more  easily  go 
farther,  descend  to  particulars,  and  render  their  scheme  more  perfect  by  degrees.^ 

The  violent  measures  of  the  covat  of  Rome  against  that  part  of  the  Gallican 
church  which  refused  to  admit  the  constitution  Unigenitus  as  an  ecclesiastical  law, 
made  the  archbishop  imagine  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  this 
opposition  to  an  open  ruptiure,  and  to  engage  the  persons  concerned  in  it  to  throw 
off  the  papal  yoke,  which  seemed  to  be  borne  with  impatience  in  France.  The 
despo^c  bull  of  Clement  XL,  dated  August  28,  1718,  and  which  begins  with  the 
words  Pastoralis  officii,  was  a  formal  act  of  excommunication,  thundered  out 
against  all  the  Anti-constitutionists,  as  the  opposers  of  the  bull  Unigenitus  were 
called ;  and  it  exasperated  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
is  to  this  that  the  archbishop  alludes  when  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir, 
dated  the  23rd  of  January,  1718,'  ''At  present  he  (the  pope)  has  put  them  out  of 
his  communion.  We  have  withdrawn  ourselves  from  his ;  both  are  out  of  com- 
munion with  him,  and  I  think  it  is  not  material  on  which  side  the  breach  lies." 
But  the  wished-for  separation  from  the  court  of  Rome,  notwithstanding  all  the 
provocations  of  its  pontiff,  was  still  far  off.  Though  on  numberless  occasions, 
the  French  divines  showed  very  little  respect  for  the  papal  authority,  yet  the  re- 
nouncing it  altogether  was  a  step  which  required  deep  deliberation,  and  which, 
however  inclined  they  might  be  to  it,  thev  could  not  make,  if  they  were  not 
seconded  by  the  state.  But  from  the  state  tney  were  not  likely  to  have  any  coun- 
tenance. '  The  regent  of  France  was  governed  by  the  ehh6  Du  Bois,  and  the  abb6 
Du  Bois  was  aspiring  eagerly  after  a  cardinal's  cap.  This  circumstance,  not  more 
unimportant  than  many  secret  connexions  and  trivial  views  that  daily  influence  the 
course  of  public  events,  transactions  of  government,  and  the  fate  of  nations,  was 
sufficient  to  stop  the  Sorbonne  and  its  doctors  in  the  midst  of  their  career ;  and,  in 
effect,  it  contributed  greatly  to  stop  the  correspondence  of  which  I  have  been  now 
giving  an  account,  and  to  nip  the  project  of  union  in  the  bud.  The  correspondence 
between  the  archbishop  and  the  two  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  been  carried  on 
with  a  high  degree  or  secrecy.  This  secrecy  was  prudent,  as  neither  of  the  cor- 
responding parties  were  authorized  by  the  civil  powers  to  negotiate  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  churches;*  and,  on  Dr.  Wake's  part,  it  was  partly  owing  to  his 
having  nobody  that  he  could  trust  with  what  he  did.  He  was  satisfied,  as  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  **  that  most  of  the  high-church  bishops  and  clergy 
would  readily  come  into  such  a  design ;  but  these  (adds  his  grace)  are  not  men 
either  to  be  confided  in,  or  made  use  of  by  me.'** 

The  correspondence,  however,  was  divulged,  and  the  project  of  union  engrossed 
the  whole  conversation  of  the  city  of  Paris.  Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord  Stair  were 
congratulated  thereupon  by  some  great  personages  in  the  royal  p^ace.     The  duke 


*  See  the  pieces  subjoined  to  this  Appen- 
dix, No.  VIIL 

9  Ibid.  id.  «  Ibid.  id. 

'  See  the  letters  subjoined.  No.  X. 

■  Dr.  Wake  seems  to  have  been  sensible 
of  the  impropriety  of  carrying  on  a  negotia- 
tion of  this  nature,  without  the  approWtion 
sad  countenance  of  government  **I  liave 
always,**  says  he,  in  Us  letter  to  Mr.  Beau- 
voir, which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of 


this  Appendix,  No.  XL,  **  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  no  step  should  be  taken  towards  a  union, 
but  with  the  knowledge,  approbation,  and  even 
by  the  authority  of  dvU  powers.  All,  thero* 
fore,  that  has  passed  hitherto,  stands  clear  of 
any  exception  as  to  the  civil  magistrate.  It 
is  only  a  consultation  in  order  to  find  out  a 
way  how  a  union  might  be  made,  if  a  fit  ooca«- 
sion  should  hereafter  be  offered.** 
*  See  die  letten  suljoioed.  No.  IX. 
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regent  himself,  and  ahhi  Du  Bois,  minister  of  foreign  a£fairs,  and  Mr.  Joli  de 
Fleury,  the  attorney-general,  gave  the  line  at  first,  appeared  ta  favour  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  project,  and  let  things  run  on  to  certain  lengths.  But  the 
Jesuits  and  Constitutioners  sounded  the  alarm,  and  overturned  the  whole  scheme, 
hy  spreading  a  report  that  cardinal  De  Noailles,  and  his  friends  the  Jansenists, 
were  upon  the  point  of  making  a  coalition  with  the  heretics.  Hereupon  the  regent 
was  intimidateo,  and  Du  Bois  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  a  meritorious  can- 
didate for  a  place  in  the  sacred  college.  Dr.  Piers  Gtrardin  was  sent  for  to  court, 
was  severely  reprimanded  hy  Du  E^is,  and  strictly  charged,  upon  pain  of  being 
sent  to  the  bastile,  to  give  up  all  the  letters  he  had  received  from  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  also  a  copy  of  all  his  own.  The  doctor  was  forced  to  obey ;  and 
all  the  letters  were  immediately  sent  to  Rome,  "as  so  many  trophies  (savs  a  certain 
author)  gained  from  the  enemies  of  the  church.""  The  archoishop's  letters  were 
greatly  admired,  as  proofs  both  of  his  catholic  benevolence  and  extensive  abilities. 

Mr.  Beauvoir  informed  the  archbishop,  by  a  letter  dated  February  8,  1719, 
N.  S.,  that  Dr.  Du  Pin  had  been  summoned  by  the  abb^  Du  Bois  to  give  an 
account  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Dn  Wake.  This  step  naturally 
suspended  the  correspondence,  though  the  archbishop  was  at  a  loss  atfirstwhether 
he  should  look  upon  it  as  favourable  or  detrimental  to  the  projected  union.^  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir  and  Dr.  Du  Pin,  aner  this,  express  the 
same  sentiments  which  he^discovered  through  the  whole  course  of  the  transaction.* 
The  letter  to  Dr.  Du  Pin  more  espNCcially  is  full  of  a  pacific  and  reconciling  spirit, 
and  expresses  the  archbishop's  desire  of  cultivating  fraternal  charity  with  the  doc- 
tors, and  his  regret  at  the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  towards  the  projected 
union.  Du  Pin  died  before  this  letter,  which  was  retarded  by  some  accident, 
arrived  at  Paris,^  Before  the  archbishop  had  heard  of  his  death,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Beauvoir,  to  express  his  concern  that  an  account  was  going  to  be  published  of 
what  had  passed  between  the  two  doctors  and  himself;  and  his  hope  ''  that  they 
would  keep  in  generals,  as  the  only  way  to  renew  the  good  design  if  occasion  should 
serve,  and  to  prevent  themselves  trouble  from  the  reflections  of  their  enemies,"  on 
account  (as  the  archbishop  undoubtedly  means)  of  the  concessions  they  had  made, 
which  though  insufiicient  to  satisfy  true  Protestants,  were  adapted  to  exasperate 
bigoted  Papists.  The  prelate  adds,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  "  I  shall  be 
,  glad  to  know  that  your  doctors  still  continue  their  good  opinion  of  us.  For  though 
we  need  not  the  approbation  of  men  on  our  own  account,  yet  I  cannot  but  wish 
it  as  a  means  to  bring  them,  if  not  to  a  perfect  agreement  in  all  things  with  us^ 
which  is  not  presently  to  be  expected,  yet  to  such  a  union  as  may  put  an  end  to  the 
odious  charges  against,  and  consequential  aversion  of  us,  as  heretics  and  schisma- 
tics, and,  in  truth,  make  them  cease  to  be  so," 

Dr.  Du  Pin,  whom  the  archbbhop  very  sincerely  lamented,  as  the  only  man, 
after  Mr.  Ravechet,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  a  reformation  in  France  seemed  to  de- 
pend, left  behind  him  an  account  of  this  famous  correspondence.  Some  time 
before  he  died,  he  showed  it  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  and  told  him  that  he  intended  to 
communicate  it  to  a  very  great  man,  probably  the  regent  Mr.  Beauvoir  observed 
to  the  doctor,  that  one  would  be  led  to  imagine,  from  the  manner  in  which  this 
account  was  drawn  up,  that  the  archbishop  made  the  first  overtures  with  respect 
to  the  correspondence,  and  was  the  first  who  intimated  his  desire  of  the  union ; 
whereas  it  was  palpably  evident  that  he,  Dr.  Du  Pin,  had  first  solicited  the  one  and 
the  other.  Du  Pin  acknowledged  this  freely  and  candidly,  and  promised  to  rectify 
it,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  Du  Pin's  death  put  a  final  stop  to  the  corre- 
spondence ;  for  we  learn  by  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  dated 
August  27,  1719,  that  Dr.  Piers  Girardln  frequently  wrote  to  his  grace.  But  the 
opportunity  was  past ;  the  appellants  from  the  bull  Unigenitus,  or  the  Auti-consti- 
tutionists,  were  mvided ;  the  court  did  not  smile  at  all  upon  the  project,  because 

™  These  trophies  were,  the  defeat  of  the  mo-  *  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  the 

derate  part  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  the  ruin  pieces  luhjoined.  No.  XL,  dated  February  5, 

oftheirprojecttobreakthepapslyokeand  unite  1718-19,  O.  8^  that  is,  February  16, 1719, 

with  the  church  of  England.     See  above,  p.  N.  S. 

534,  note  *,  where  the  conduaion  which  the  *  See  ibid.  Nos.  XL— XVlll. 

author  of  the  Confeational  hai  drawn  from  *   See  his  letter  lo  Mr.   Beauvoir,  No. 

this  exprewion  is  shown  to  be  groundless.  XXV. 
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the  recent  was  afraid  of  the  Spanish  party  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  therefore  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  correspondence  after  Ou  Pin's  death  was  without  effect 

Let  the  reader  now,  after  having  perused  this  historical  account,  judge  of  the 
appearance  which  Dr.  Wake  makes  in  this  transaction.  An  impartial  reader  will 
certainly  draw  from  this  whole  correspondence  the  following  conclusions :  That 
archbishop  Wake  was  invited  to  this  correspondence  by  Dr.  Du  Pin,  the  most 
modeiate  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  divines ;  that  he  entered  into  it  with  a  view  to 
improve  one  of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  that  could  be  offered,  of  with- 
drawing the  church  of  France  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  a  circumstance 
which  must  have  immediately  weakened  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and,  in 
its  consequences,  offered  a  fair  prospect  of  a  further  reformation  in  doctrine  and 
worship,  as  the  case  happened  in  the  church  of  England  when  it  happily  threw  off 
the  papal  yoke ; — ^that  he  did  not  give  Du  Pin  or  any  of  the  doctors  or  tlie  Sorboiine, 
the  smallest  reason  to  hope  that  the  church  of  England  would  give  up  anv  point 
of  belief  or  practice  to  the  church  of  France ;  but  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
latter  shoula  make  alterations  and  concessions,  in  order  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
former ; — tliat  he  never  specified  the  particular  alterations  which  would  be  requisite 
to  satisfy  the  rulers  and  doctors  of  the  church  of  England ;  but  only  expressed  a 
general  desire  of  a  union  between  the  two  churches,  if  that  were  possible,  or  at  least 
of  a  mutual  toleration  of  each  other ;  that  he  never  flattered  himself  that  this  union 
could  be  perfectlv  accomplished,  or  that  the  doctors  of  the  Galilean  church  would 
be  entirely  brought  over  to  the  church  of  England ;  but  thought  that  every  advance 
made  by  them,  and  every  concession,  must  have  proved  really  advantageous  to  the 
Protestant  cause. 

Tlie  pacific  spirit  of  Dr.  Wake  did  not  only  discover  itself  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Romish  doctors,  but  in  several  other  transactions  in  which  he  was 
engaged  by  his  constant  desire  of  promoting  union  and  concord  among  Christians. 
For  it  is  well  known,  that  he  kept  up  a  constant  and  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  tne  foreign  Protestant  churches,  and  showed  a  fra- 
ternal regard  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  discipline  and  govern- 
ment from  that  of  the  church  of  England.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  learned  Le 
Clerc  in  the  year  1716,  he  expresses  in  the  most  cordial  terms  his  affection  for 
them,  and  declares  positively,  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  the 
notions  adopted  by  certain  bigoted  and  furious  writers  who  refuse  to  embrace  the 
foreign  Protestants  as  their  brethren,  will  not  allow  their  religious  assemblies  the 
denomination  of  churches,  and  deny  the  validity  of  their  sacraments.  He  declares, 
on  the  contrary,  these  churches  to  be  true  Christian  churches,  and  expresses  a  warm 
desire  of  their  union  with  the  church  of  England.  It  will  be  perhaps  difiicult  to 
find,  in  any  epistolary  composition,  ancient  or  modem,  a  more  elegant  simplicity,  a 
more  amiable  spirit  of  meekness,  moderation,  and  charity,  and  a  happier  strain  of 
that  easy  and  unaffected  politeness,  wliich  draws  its  expressions  from  a  natural 
habit  of  goodness  and  humanity,  than  we  meet  with  in  this  letter.^  We  see  this 
active  and  benevolent  prelate  stUl  continuing  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  protestant  churches  abroad.  In  several  letters,  written  in  the  years  1718  and 
1719,  to  the  pastors  and  professors  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  who  were  then  at 
variance  about  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  ^race,  and  some  other  abstruse 
points  of  metaphysical  theology,  the  archbishop  earnestly  recommends  to  them  a 
spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  rorbearance,  entreats  them  particularly  to  be  mode- 
rate in  their  demands  of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  and  proposes  to  them  the 
example  of  the  church  of  England  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  respect  In  one 
of  these  letters,  he  exhorts  the  doctors  of  Geneva  not  to  go  too  far  in  explaining  the 
nature,  determining  the  sense,  and  imposing  the  belief  of  doctrines,  which  the  Divine 
Wisdom  has  not  thought  proper  to  reveal  clearly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  which  is  very  consistent  with  the  state  of  salvation ;  and  he  recommends 
the  prudence  of  the  church  of  England,  which  has  expressed  these  doctrines  in  such 
general  terms,  in  its  articles,  that  persons  who  think  very  differently  about  the  doc- 
trines may  subscribe  the  articles  without  wounding  their  integrity.*  His  letters  to 
professor  Schurer,  of  Bern,  and  the  excellent  and  learned  John  Alphonso  Turretin 
of  Geneva,  are  in  the  same  strain  of  moderation  and  charity,  and  are  here  sub- 

T  See  an  extract  of  it  among  the  pieces  tub-         *  See  tho  pieces  here  ittbjoined,  No.  XX. 
joined,  No.  XIX 
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joined,*  as  every  way  worthy  of  the  reader's  perusal.  Bat  what  is  more  peculiarly 
worthy  of  attention  here,  is  a  letter  written  May  22,  1719,^  to  Mr.  Jahlonski,  of 
Poland,  who  from  a  persuasion  of  0r.  Wake's  great  wisdom,  discernment,  and 
moderation,  had  proposed  to  him  the  following  question,  viz.  "  MThether  it  was 
lawful  and  expedient  for  the  Lutherans  to  treat  of  a  tmion  with  the  church  of 
Rome ;  or  whether  all  negotiations  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  he  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  and  delusive?"  The  archhishop's  answer  to  this  question  contains  a 
happy  mixture  of  Protestant  zeal  and  Christian  charity.  He  gives  the  strongest 
cautions  to  the  Polish  Lutherans  against  entering  into  any  treaty  of  union  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  unless  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  the  tyranny,  and  even  of  the 
superiority  and  jurisdiction,  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  pontiff;  and  as  to  what 
concerns  points  of  doctrine,  he  exhorts  them  not  to  sacrifice  truth  to  temporal  ad- 
vantages, or  even  to  the  desire  of  peace.  It  would  carry  us  too  far,  were  we  to  give 
a  minute  account  of  Dr.  Wake's  correspondence  with  the  Protestants  of  Nismes, 
Lithuania,  and  other  countries ;  it  may,  however,  he  affirmed,  that  no  prelate,  since 
the  Reformation,  had  so  extensive  a  correspondence  with  the  Protestants  abroad, 
and  none  could  have  a  more  friendly  one. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  dissenters  in  England  made  to  the  archbishop  any 
proposals  relative  to  a  union  with  th&  established  church ;  or  that  he  made  auy 
proposals  to  them  on  fihat  head.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  situation  of  the 
contending  parties,  offered  little  prospect  of  success  to  any  scheme  of  that  nature. 
In  queen  Anne's  time,  he  was  only  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  all  the  tory  part  of  the  nation,  was  then  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  dissentora,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  attempt  towards  reuniting 
them  to  the  established  church  would  have  passed  into  a  law.  And  in  the  next 
reign,  the  face  of  things  was  so  greatly  changed  in  favour  of  the  dissenters,^  and 
their  hopes  of  recovering  the  rights  and  privileges,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
were  so  sanguine,  that  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  they  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  a  union,  had  it  been  made  to  them.  Be  that  as  it  will,  one 
tlung  is  certain,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  archbishop  Wake's  moderate  and  pacific  spirit, 
that  in  the  year  1714,  when  the  spirit  of  the  court  and  of  the  triumphant  part  of 
the  ministry  was,  with  respect  to  the  whigs  in  general,  and  to  dissenters  in  particu- 
lar, a  spirit  of  enmity  and  oppression,  this  worthy  prelate  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  in  opposition  to  tlie  schism-bill,  and  to  protest  against  it  as  a  hardship  upon  the 
dissenters.  This  step,  which  must  have  blasted  his  credit  at  court,  and  proved  detri- 
mental to  his  private  interest  as  matters  then  stood,  showed  that  his  regard  for  the 
dissenters  was  friendly  and  sincere.  It  is  true,  four  years  after  this,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  the  schism-bill  and  the  act  against  occasional  conformity,  both 
at  once,  he  disapproved  of  this  proposal.  And  mis  circumstance  has  been  alleged 
as  an  objection  to  the  encomiums  that  have  been  given  to  his  tender  regard  for 
the  dissenters,  or  at  least  as  a  proof  that  he  changed  his  mind ;  and  that  Wake 
bishop  of  Lincoln  was  more  their  fnend  than  Wake  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  justify  this  change  of  conduct ;  it  seems  to  have  been,  indeed, 
occasioned  by  a  change  of  circumstances.  The  dissenters,  in  then:  state  of  oppres- 
sion during  the  ministry  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  party,  were  objects  of  compassion  ; 
and  those  who  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  the  ultimate  object  which  that 
ministry  had  in  view  in  oppressing  them,  must  have  interested  themselves  in  their 
Bufferings,  and  opposed  their  oppressors,  from  a  regard  to  the  united  causes  of  pro- 
testantism and  liberty.  In  the  following  reign,  the  credit  of  the  dissenters  rose : 
fmd  while  this  encouraged  the  wise  and  moderate  men  among  them  to  plead  with 
prudence  and  with  justice  their  right  to  be  delivered  from  several  real  grievances, 
ft  elated  the  violent  (and  violent  men  there  are  in  all  parties,  nay,  even  in  the  cause 
of  moderation)  to  a  high  degree.  This  rendered  them  formidable  to  all  those  who 
were  jealous  of  the  power,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  established  church ;  and 
archbishop  Wake  was  probably  of  this  number.  He  had  protested  against  the 
shackles  that  were  imposed  upon  them  when  they  lay  under  the  frowns  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  apprehending,  perhaps,  that  the  removing  these  shackles  in  the  day  of 
prosperity  would  render  their  motions  towards  power  too  rapid,  he  opposed  the 

•  See  these  letters,  No.  XXL  XXIL  XXIIL         ^  Ibid.  No.  XXV. 
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abrogation  of  the  very  acts  which  he  had  before  endeavoured  to  stifle  in  their  birtli. 
In  this,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  tlie  spirit  of  party  mingled  too  much 
of  its  influence  with  the  dictates  of  prudence;  and  that  prudence  thus  accompanied, 
was  not  very  consistent  with  Dr.  Wake's  known  principles  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion. As  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this  part  of  the  archbishop's  conduct, 
I  addressed  myself  to  a  learned  and  wortliy  clergyman  of  the  church  of  £ngland| 
who  gave  me  the  following  answer :  "  Archbishop  Wake's  objection  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Schism-act  was  founded  on  this  consideration  only,  that  such  a  repeal  was 
needless,  as  no  use  had  been  made,  or  was  likely  to  be  made,  of  that  act.  It  is 
also  highly  probable,  that  he  would  have  consented,  without  hesitation,  to  rescind 
it,  had  nothing  farther  been  endeavoured  at  the  same  time.  But  considering  what 
wwt  of  spirit  was  then  shown  by  the  Dissenters  and  others,  it  ought  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  wonder,  if  he  was  afraid,  that  from  the  repeal  of  tlie  other  act  (viz. 
that  against  occasional  conformity,)  considerable  damage  might  follow  to  the 
church  over  which  he  presided ;  and  even,  supposing  his  fears  to  be  excessive,  or 
quite  groundless,  yet  certainly  they  were  pardonable  in  a  man  who  had  never  done, 
nor  designed  to  do,  any  thing  disagreeable  to  the  Dissenters  in  any  other  afiair, 
and  who,  in  this,  had  the  concurrence  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the 
English  lords,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Hay,  among  the  Scots,  though  a  professed  pres- 
byterian." 

However  some  may  iudge  of  this  particular  incident,  I  think  it  will  appear,  from 
tlie  whole  tenor  of  Archbishop  Wake's  correspondence  and  transactions  with  Chris- 
tian churches  of  difierent  denominations,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  pacific,  gentle, 
and  benevolent  spirit,  and  an  enemy  to  the  feuds,  animosities,  and  party-prejudices| 
which  divide  the  professors  of  one  holy  rehgion,  and  by  which  Christianity  is  ex- 
posed to  the  assaults  of  its  virulent  enemies,  and  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  pre- 
tended friends.  To  this  deserved  eulogy,  we  may  add  what  a  learned  and  worthy 
divine*  has  said  of  this  eminent  prelate,  considered  as  a  controversial  writer,  even, 
"  that  his  accurate  and  superior  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
and  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  furnished  him  with  victorious 
arms,  both  for  the  subversion  of  error  and  the  defence  of  truth." 


AUTHENTIC  COPIES  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  LETTERS  FROM 
WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  ACCOUNT  IS  DRAWN. 

No.  I. — A  Letter  fr<nn  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr,  Beautoir. 

Lambeth,  Nov.  28,  5.  T.  1717. 

I  AM  indebted  to  you  for  several  kind  letters,  and  some  small  tracts,  which  I 
have  had  the  favour  to  receive  from  you.  The  last,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  new  edition  that  is  going  on  of  Chrysostom,  I  received  yesterday.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  very  valuable  edition ;  but,  as  they  propose  to  go  on  with  it,  I  shall 
hardly  live  to  see  it  finished.  They  do  not  tell  us  to  whom  here  we  may  ^o  for 
subscriptions ;  and  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  make  returns  to  Paris.  They  shoiud,  for 
their  own  advantage,  say  where  subscriptions  will  be  taken  in  London,  and  where 
one  may  call  for  the  several  volumes  as  they  come  out,  and  pay  for  the  next  that 
are  going  on. 

Among  the  account  of  books  you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  there  is  one  with  a 
very  promising  title,  Thesaurus  Anecdotonim,  5  volumes.  I  wish  I  could  know 
what  the  chief  of  these  anecdotes  are ;  it  may  be  a  book  very  well  worth  having. 
I  wonder  thev  do  not  disperse  some  sheets  of  such  works.  What  they  can  add  to 
make  Moreri  s  Dictionary  so  very  voluminous,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  bought  it  in 
two  exorbitant  volumes,  and  thought  it  big  enough  so.    WMle  I  am  writing  this, 

■  Dr.  William  Richardson,  master  of  Ema-  bridge.      His  works  (p.  167)  are,  **Nemo 

nnel   College  in  Cambridge,  and  canon  of  uspiam  eccleuK  Romaon  yel  AnglicaiuD  sta* 

Lincoln.    See  his  noble  edition,  and  his  wtry  turn  penitus  oognitum  et  exploratum  habuit ; 

elegant  and  jadicions  conlinnation  of  Bishop  et  proinde  in  dispotandi  arenam  prodiit  turn 

Godwin*!  Commentaries  de  Pnesulibus  An-  ad  oppugnandiim  turn  ad  propugnandum  in- 

gUa,  pablished  in  the  year  1743,  at  Cam-  structissimus,"' 

VOL.  II.  N  N 
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company  is  come  in,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  break  off;  and  I  can  only  assure  you, 
that,  upon  all  occasions,  you  shall  find  me  very  sincerely, 

Reverend  Sir,  your  faithfid  friend, 

W.  Cant. 


N.  B. — ^This  is  the  earliest  letter  in  the  whole  collection ;  and  by  the  beginning 
of  it,  it  seems  to  be  the  first  which  the  Archbishop  wrote  to  Mr.  Beanvoir. 

No.  II. — A  Letter  from  Mr,  Beauvoir  to  Archbishop  Wake, 

Paris,  Dec.  11,  1717,  O.  & 

My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  of  your  Grace's  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo  but 
Sunday  last,  and  tlierefore  could  not  answer  it  sooner.  A  person  is  to  be  appointed  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  new  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  deliver  the  copies. 
Inclosed  is  an  account  of  the  Thesaurus  Anecdotonim.  Dr.  Du  Pin,  with  whom 
I  dined  last  Monday,  and  with  the  Syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  two  other  doc- 
tors, tells  me,  that  what  swells  Moreri's  Dictionary,  are  several  additions,  and  par« 
ticularly  the  families  of  Great  Britain.  He  hath  the  chief  hand  in  thb  new 
edition.  They  talked  as  if  the  whole  kingdom  was  to  appeal  to  the  future  general 
council,  &c.  They  wished  for  a  union  with  the  chiurch  of  England,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  to  unite  all  the  western  churches.  Dr.  Du  Pin  desired  me  to  give 
his  duty  to  your  Grace,  upon  my  telling  him,  that  I  w6uld  send  you  an  arrest  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  relating  to  him,  and  a  small  tract  of  his.  I  have  transmitted 
them  to  Mr.  Prevereau,  at  Mr.  Secretar)'  Addison's  office. 


No,  III. — A  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wahe  to  Air,  Beauvoir, 

Amq.  30M,  1718. 

I  TOLD  you  in  one  of  my  last  letters  how  little  I  expected  from  the  present  pre- 
tences of  a  union  with  us.  Since  I  received  the  papers  you  sent  me,  I  am  more 
convinced  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  My  task  is  pretty  hard,  and  I  scarce  know 
how  to  manage  myself  in  this  matter.  To  go  any  further  than  I  have  done  in  it, 
even  as  a  divine  only  of  the  church  of  England,  may  meet  with  censure ;  and,  as 
Aichbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  cannot  treat  with  these  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think 
m^  character  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  an  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  on  the  contrary, 
without  lessening  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  church  of  England,  I  must  say 
it  is  in  some  respects  superior.  If  the  Cardinal  were  in  earnest  for  such  a  union, 
it  would  not  be  below  him  to  treat  with  me  himself  about  it.  I  should  then  have 
a  sufficient  ground  to  consult  with  my  brethren,  and  to  ask  liis  M^esty's  leave  to 
correspond  with  him  concerning  it.  But  to  go  on  any  further  with  these  gentle- 
men, will  only  expose  me  to  the  censure  of  doing  what,  in  my  station,  ought  not  to 
be  done  without  the  Jking's  knowledge ;  and  it  would  be  very  odd  for  me  to  have 
an  authoritative  permission  to  treat  with  those  who  have  no  manner  of  authority 
to  treat  with  me.  However,  I  shall  venture  at  some  answer  or  other  to  both  their 
letters  and  papers ;  and  so  have  done  with  this  affair. 

I  cannot  tell  well  what  to  sav  to  Dr.  Du  Pin ;  if  he  thinks  we  are  to  take  their 
direction  what  to  retain,  and  what  to  give  up,  he  is  utterly  mistaken.  I  am  a  friend 
to  peace,  but  more  to  truth.  And  Uiev  may  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  alwa}^  ac- 
count our  church  to  stand  upon  an  equal  foot  with  theirs ;  and  that  we  are  no  more 
to  receive  laws  from  them,  than  we  desire  to  impose  any  upon  them.  In  short,  the 
church  of  England  is  free,  is  orthodox':  she  has  a  plenary  authority  within  herself, 
and  has  no  need  to  recur  to  any  other  church  to  direct  her  what  to  retain,  or  Fhat 
to  do.  Nor  will  we,  otherwise  than  in  a  brotherly  way,  and  in  a  full  equality  of 
right  and  power,  ever  consent  to  have  any  treaty  with  that  of  France.  And  there- 
fore, if  they  mean  to  deal  with  us,  they  must  lay  down  this  for  the  foundation,  that 
we  are  apt  to  deal  with  one  another  upon  equal  terms.  If,  consistently  with  our 
own  establishment,  we  can  agree  upon  a  closer  union  with  one  another,  well ;  if 
not,  we  are  as  much,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,  a  free  independent  church,  as  thev 
are.  And,  for  myself,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  have  more  power,  larger  privi- 
leges, and  greater  authority,  than  any  of  their  archbishops :  from  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  not  depart ;  no,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  union  with  them. 
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You  see,  Sir,  what  mjr  sense  of  this  matter  is;  and  may  perhaps  think  that  I 
have  a  little  altered  ro^  mind  since  this  affidr  was  first  set  on  foot.  As  to  my  desire 
of  peace  and  union  with  all  other  Chrbtian  churches,  I  am  still  the  same :  But  with 
the  doctor's  Ck>mmonitorium  I  shall  never  comply.  The  matter  must  he  put  into 
another  method ;  and  whatever  they  may  think,  they  must  alter  some  of  their 
doctrines,  and  practices  too,  or  a  union  witn  them  can  never  he  effected.  Of  this, 
as  ^g^on  as  I  have  a  little  more  leisure,  I  shall  write  my  mind  as  inoffensively  as  I 
can  to  them,  but  yet  freely  too. 

If  any  thin^  is  to  come  of  this  matter,  it  will  be  the  shortest  method  I  can  take 
of  accomplishing  it,  to  put  them  in  the  right  way.  If  nothing  (as  I  believe  nothing 
w^l  be  done  in  it),  it  is  good  to  leave  them  under  a  plain  knowledge  of  what  we 
think  of  ourselves  and  our  church :  and  to  let  them  see,  diat  we  neither  need  nor 
seek  the  union  proposed,  but  for  their  sake  as  well  as  our  own ;  or  rather  neither 
for  theirs  nor  ours ;  but  in  order  to  the  promotion  of  a  catholic  communion  (as  far 
as  is  possible)  amons  all  the  true  churches  of  Christ. 

I  have  now  pbunnr  opened  my  mind  to  you ;  you  will  communicate  no  more  of 
it  than  is  fitting  to  the  two  doctors,  but  keep  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  sincerity  in 
this  affair :  and  that  I  have  no  design,  but  what  is  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
freedom  of  our  English  church,  and  with  the  security  of  that  true  and  sound  doc- 
trine which  is  taught  in  it;  and  from  which  no  consideration  shall  ever  make  me 
depart.     I  am. 

Reverend  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

W.  Cant. 


No.  IV. — Drom  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr,  Beauvoir. 

Oct.  8,  1718. 

Whatever  be  the  consequence  of  our  corresponding  with  the  Sorbonne  doctors 
about  matters  of  religion,  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs  plainly  seems  to  make 
it  necessary  for  us  so  to  do.  Under  this  apprehension  I  have  written,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  two  letters  to  your  two  doctors,  which  I  have  sent  to  the  secretary's 
office,  to  go,  with  the  next  packet,  to  my  Lord  Stair.  I  beg  you  to  inquire  after 
them ;  they  make  up  together  a  pretty  tnick  packet,  directed  to  you.  In  that  to 
Dr.  Du  Pin,  I  have,  in  answer  to  two  of  his  M^S.,  described  the  method  qf  making 
bishops  in  our  church.  I  believe  he  will  be  equally  both  pleased  and  surprised 
with  It.  I  wish  you  could  show  him  the  form  of  consecration,  as  it  standi  m  the 
end  of  your  large  common  pniyeivbook.  The  rest  of  my  letters,  both  to  him  and 
Dr.  Piers,  is  a  venture  whicn  I  know  not  how  they  will  take,  to  convince  them  of 
the  necessity  of  embracing  the  present  opportunity  of  breaking  off  from  the  Pope, 
and  going  one  step  farther  than  they  have  yet  done  in  their  opinion  of  his  autho- 
rity ;  so  as  to  leave  him  only  a  primacy  of  place  and  honour ;  and  that  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  as  he  was  once  bishop  of  the  Imperial  City.  I  hope  they 
both  show  you  my  letters ;  they  are  this  time  very  long,  and  upon  a  nice  point. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  any  way  learn  how  they  take  the  freedom  I  have 
used,  and  what  they  resily  think  of  it.  I  cannot  so  much  trust  to  their  answers, 
in  which  they  have  more  room  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  and  seldom  want  to  over- 
whelm me  with  more  compliments  than  I  desire,  or  am  well  able  to  bear. 

Pray  do  all  you  can  to  search  out  their  real  sense  of,  and  motions  at  the  receipt 
of  these  two  letters ;  I  shall  thereby  be  able  the  better  to  judge  how  far  I  may 
venture  hereafter  to  offer  any  thing  to  them  upon  the  other  points  in  difference  be- 
tween us.  Though,  after  all,  I  stUl  think,  if  ever  a  reformation  be  made,  it  is  the 
state  that  must  govern  the  church  in  it.     But  this  between  ourselves. 


No.  v.— 'A  Letter  from  ArchbisJiop  Wake  to  Dr.  Du  Pin,  dated  Oetoher  1,  1718. 

Spectatissimo  Viro,  eruditorum  suae  gentis,  si  non  et  sui  ssiculi,  principi ;  Dno  L. 

EIL  Du  Pin,  Doctori  Parisiensi. 

Gul.  prov.  div.  Cant.  Archs.  in  omnibus  ib^vtXv  koI  thvpamiv, 

Diu  est,  amplissime  Domine,  ex  quo  debitor  tibi  factus  sum  oh  plures  tractatus 
M:  S.  quos  tuo  beneficio  a  dilecto  mihi  in  Christo  D.  Beauvoir  accepi.     Perleg 
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diligenier  omnes,  nee  sine  fructu ;  plurima  quippe  ab  iis  cognitu  dignissiina,  vel 
primum  didici,  vel  clarius  intellexi ;  beatamque  his  difficillimis  tem^ribiu  censeo 
ecclesiam  GalKcanam,  qiise  talem  sibi  in  promptu  babeat  doctorem,  indubiis  consi- 
liarum,  in  juribus  suis  tuendis  advocatum;  qui  etpossit  et  audeat,  non  modo  contra 
SU08  vel  erroneos  vel  perfidos  symniystas  dignitatem  ejus  tueri,  sed  et  ipsi  summo 
pontifici  (ut  olim  B.  apostolus  Paulas  Petro)  in  faciem  resistere,  quia  reprehenBi- 
bilis  est  Atque  utinam  httc  quae  jam  Romae  aguntur,  tandem  aliquando  omnibus 
vobis  animum  darent  ad  jura  vestra  penitus  asserenda !  Ut  deinceps  non  ex  prag- 
maticis  (ut  olim)  sanctionibis ;  non  (ut  hoc  fere  tempore)  ex  concordatis ;  non  ex 
praejudicatis  liominum  opinionibus  res  vestras  agatis ;  sed  ea  auctoritate  qua  decct 
ecclesiam  tam  illustris  ac  praepotentis  imperii ;  quae  nullo  jure,  vel  divino  vel  hu- 
mane, alteri  olim  aut  ecclesiie  aut  homini  subjicitur ;  sed  ipsa  jus  habit  intra  se  sua 
negotia  terminandi ;  et  in  omnibus  sub  Rege  suo  Christianissimo,  populimi  suuni 
commissum  propriis  suis  legibus  et  sanction ibus  gubemandi. 

£xpergi8cimini  itaque,  viri  eniditi ;  et  quod  ratio  postulat,  nee  refragatur  religio, 
strenue  agite.  Hoc  bonorum  subditorum  erga  regem  suum  officium,  Christiano- 
nim  eiga  episeopos  suos,  heu !  nimium  extraneorum  tvrannide  oppressos,  piet^us 
exigit,  flagitat,  requirit.  Excutite  tandem  jugum  istud,  quod  nee  patres  vestri, 
nee  vos  ferre  potuistis.  Hie  ad  reformationem  non  pra&tensam,  sed  veram,  sed 
justam,  sed  necessariam  ecclesiie  nostras  primus  fiiit  gradus.  Quae  Caesaris  erant, 
Caesari  reddidimus ;  quae  Dei,  Deo.  Coronae  imperialia  regni  nostri  suum  supre- 
matum,  episcopatui  suam  d^iavt  ecclesiae  suam  libertatem  restituit,  vel  eo  solum 
nomine  semper  cum  honore  memorandus,  rex  Henricus  VIII.  Hsee  omnia  sub 
pedibus  conculcaverat  idem  ille  tunc  nobis,  qui  jam  vobis  inimicus.  Saepius  aucto- 
ritas  papalis  intra  eertos  fines  legibus  nostris  antea  fVierat  coercita;  et  lis  quidem 
legibus,  quas  siquis  hodie  inspiceret,  impossibUe  ei  videretur  eas  potuisse  aliqua 
vel  vi  vel  astutia,  pemimpere.  Sed  idem  nobis  accidet  quod  illis,  ^ui  djBemonia- 
cum  vineuhs  ligare  voluere.  Omnia  fi-ustra  tentata ;  nihil  perfecere  mania  legum 
repagula,  contra  nescio  quos  praetcxtus  potestatis  divinae  nullis  humanis  constitu- 
tionibus  subditse.  Tandem  defatigato  regno  dura  necessitas  sua  jura  tuendi  oculos 
omnium  aperuit.  Proponitur  qusestio  episeopis  ac  clero  in  utriusque  provinciae 
synodo  congregatis.  An  episcopus  Romanus  in  Sacris  Scripturis  habeat  aliquam 
majorem  jurisdictioncm  in  Regno  Anglise  quam  quivis  alius  externus  episcopuaf 
In  partem  sanam,  justam,  veram  ntriusque  concilii  sufiVagia  concurrere.  Quod 
episcopi  cum  suo  •clero  statuerant  etiam  regni  academise  caleulo  suo  approbanint, 
rex  cum  parliamento  sancivit :  adeoque  tandem,  quod  unice  fieri  poterat  sublata 
penitus  potestas,  qtiam  nullae  leges,  nulla  jura,  vel  civilia  vel  ecclesiastica,  intra 
debitos  fines  unquam  poterant  continere.  En  nobis  profnptum  ac  paratum  exem- 
plum ;  quod  sequi  vobis  gloriosum,  nee  minus  posteris  vestris  utile  fu^rit  I  Quo 
solo  paeem,  absque  veritatis  dispendio,  tueri  valeatis ;  ac  irridere  bruta  de  Vati- 
cano  fulmina;  quae  jamdudum  ostenditis  vobis  non  ultra  terrori  esse,  utpote  a 
Sacris  Scripturis  edoctis,  quod  maledictio  absque  causa  prolata  non  superveniet 
Prov.  xxvi.  2. 

State  ergo  in  libertatc  qua  Christus  vos  donavcrit :  Fntstra  ad  concilium  gene- 
rale  nunquam  convocandum  res  vestras  refertis,  frustra  dccretorum  vim  suspen- 
dere  curatis,  (juae  ab  initio  injusta,  erronea,  ac  absurda,  ac  plane  nulla  erant  Non 
talibus  subsidiis  vobis  opus  est.  Regia  permissione,  auctoritate  sua  a  Christo  com- 
missa,  archiepiseopi  et  episcopi  vestri  in  concilium  nationale  coeant :  academiarum, 
cleri  ac  praecipue  utrorumque  principis  theologicae  facultatis  Parisiensis  consilium 
atque  auxilium  sibi  assumant :  sic  muniti  quod  aequum  et  justum  fuerit  decemant  : 
quod  decreverint  etiam  civili  auctoritate  firmandum  curent :  nee  patiantur  faetioeot 
homines  alio  res  vestras  vocare,  aut  ad  judieem  appellare  qui  nullam  in  vos  auc- 
toritatem  exposeere  debeat,  aut  si  exposcat,  merito  a  vobis  recusari  et  poterit  et 
debuerit 

Ignoscas,  vir  iro\v fiaBiarartf  indication!  dicam  an  amori  meo,  si  forte  aliquanto 
idtra  modum  commoveri  videar  ab  iis  quae  vobis  his  proximis  annis  accideiint  Ve- 
ritatem  Christi  omni  qua  possum  animi  devotione  coIq.  Hanc  vos  tuemini ;  pro  hac 
censuras  pontifieias  subiistis,  et  porro  ferre  parati  estis. 

Ille,  qui  se  pro  siunmo  ac  fere  unico  Christi  vieario  venditat,  veritatem  ejus  sub 
pedibus  poterit,  conculcat  Justitiam  veneror :  ac  proinde  vos  injuste,  ac  plane 
tyrannice,  si  non  oppressos,  at  impetitos,  at  comminatos ;  at  ideo  non  solum  non 
penitus  obrutos,  subversos,  prostratos,  quia  Deusfurori  ejus  objicemposuit,  necp^r- 
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tniserit  vos  in  ipsiuB  manus  incidere ;  non  possum  non  vindicare,  et  contra  violen- 
tum  oppressum,  meum  qualecunque  sufiragium  ferre. 

Jura  ac  libertates  indyti  regni,  celebemmse  ecclesiaei  praestantissimi  cleri  cum 
honore  intuetor.  Haec  papa  reprobat,  contemn  it :  et  dum  ric  alios  tractat,  merito 
86  aliis  castigandumy  certe  intra  justos  jfines  coercendum,  exhibet  Siquid  ei  pote»- 
tatis  supra  alios  episcopos  Christus  commiserit,  preferantur  tabidae;  jus  evincatur; 
cedere  non  recusamus. 

Siquam  prserogativam  ecclesia  concilia  sedis  imperialis  episcopo  concesaerint  (etsi 
cadente  imperio,  etiam  ea  praerogattva  ezcidisee  merito  possit  censeri) ;  tamen  quod 
ad  me  attinet  servatis  semper  regnorum  juribus,  ecclesianim  libertatibus,  eptsco- 
porum  dignitate,  modo  in  cseteris  conveniatur,  per  me  licit,  sua  fruatur,  qualicum- 
que  primatu ;  non  ego  illi  locum  primum  ;  non  inanem  honoris  titulum  invideo. 
At  m  alias  ecclesias  dominari ;  episcopatum,  cujus  partem  Christus  unicuique 
episcopo  in  solidum  reliquit,  tantum  non  in  solidum  sibi  soli  vindicare ;  siquis  ejus 
injustse  tyrannidi  sesd  opposuerit,  coelum  ac  terram  in  illius  perniciem  commovere ; 
haec  nee  nos  unquam  ferre  potuimus,  nee  vos  debetis.  In  hoc  pacis  fundamento 
si  inter  nos  semel  conveniatur,  in  ceteris  aut  idem  sentiemus  omnes,  aut  facile  alii 
aliis  dissentiendi  liber tatem  absque  pacis  jacturaconcedemus. 

^  Sed  abripit  calamum  meum  nescio  quis  iif9ov<ria<Tfibc  dum  de  vestris  injuriis 
nimium  sum  sollicitus,  et  forte  liberius  quam  par  esset,  de  his  rebus  ad  te  scripsisse 
videbor. 

Ego  vero  uti  ea  omnia,  quae  tu  in  tuo  commonitorio  exaraveris,  etiam  nia  in 
quibus  ab  invicem  dissentimus,  grato  animo  accipio  ;  ita  ut  aperte,  ut  candide,  et 
absque  omni  fuco  porro  ad  me  scribere  pergas,  eaque  vaf>pri<ri^  qua  amicum  cum 
amico  agere  deceat,  imprimis  a  te  peto ;  eo  te  mihi  amiciorem  fore  existimans,  quo 
simplicins,  quoplanius  quicquid'censeris,  libere  dixeris. 

Nee  de  commonitorio  tuo  amplius  aliquid  hoc  tempore  reponam ;  in  quo  cum 
plurima  placeant,  tum  id  imprimis,  quod  etiam  tuo  judicio,  non  adeo  longe  ab  in- 
vicem distemus,  quin  si  de  fratema  unione  eneunda  publica  aliquando  auctoritate 
deliberari  contigerit,  via  facile  inveniri  poterit  ad  pacem  inter  nos  stabiliendam, 
salva  utrinque  ecclesiae  catholicae  fide  ac  veritate. 

Quod  ad  alteros  tuos  tractatus  de  Constitutione  Episcoporum  in  Ecclesiis  vocan- 
tibus,  siquidem  papa  legitime  requisitus,  facultates  suas  personis  a  rege  nominatis 
obstinate  pernegaverit ;  in  iis  sane  reperio  quod  non  tua  eniditione  et  judicio  sit. 
Quare  ne  prorsus  da{ffi3o\os  discedem,  ordinem  tibi  breviter  delineabo  constituendi 
episcopos  m  hac  refonnata  nostra  ecclesia. 

Tu  judicabis,  an  aliquid  magis  canonice  vel  excogitari  vel  statui  potuerit 


No.  VI. — A  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Dr.  P.  Piers  Girardtfij  written  in 

October,  1718. 

Praestantissimo  viro,  consummatissimo  theologo  Dno  Patricio  Piers  de  Girardin, 

sacree  facultatis  Parisiensis  Theologiae  Doctori, 
Gul.  prov.  div.  Cant,  Archs.  gratiam,  pacem,  ac  salutem  in  Domino. 

Post  prolixiores  epistolas  eniditissimo  confratri  tuo,  Domino  Doctori  Du  Pinhoc 
ipso  tempore  exaratas ;  quasque  ego  paulo  minus  tuas,  quam  illius  existimari  velim, 
facilius  a  te  veniam  impetrabo,  vir  spectatissime,  si  aliquanto  brevius  ad  te  rescri- 
bam  ;  et  in  ill  is  quidem  animi  mci  vel  amori  vel  indignationi  libere  indulsi :  eaque 
simplicitate,  qua  decet  Christianum,  et  maxima  episcopum,  quid  vobis,  mea  sal- 
tern sententia,  factu  opus  sit,  aperte  exposui.  Sicjuid  vel  tuo  vel  illius  judicio, 
osperius  quam  par  esset  a  me  exciderit,  cum  vestri  causa  adeo  commotus  fuerim, 
facile  id  homini  tam  ben e vole  *erga  vos  animato,  uti  spero,  condonabitis;  unaque 
reminiscemini,  nullam  unquam  voois  stabilem  inter  vos  pacem,  aut  catholicam  cum 
aliis  unionem,  habere  posse,  dum  aliquid  ultra  merum  honoris  primatum  ac  irpotSpiav 
pontifici  Romano  tribuitis.  Hoc  nos  per  aliquot  saecula  experti  sumus;  vos  jam 
sentire  debetis,  qui,  nescio  quo  insano  ipsius  beneficio,  adeo  commodam  occasionem 
nacti  estis,  non  tam  ab  illius  decretis  appellandi,  quam  ab  ipsius  domino  ac  potes- 
tate  vos  penitus  subducendi.  Ipse  vos  pro  schismaticis  habet ;  qualem  vos  eum 
censere  debetis.  Ipse  a  vestra  communione  se  suosque  separandos  publice  denun- 
ciat.  Quid  vobis  in  hoc  casu  faciendum  ?  Liceat  mihi  vcteris  illius  Cssareae 
episcopi  Firmiliani  verbis  respondere;  sic  olim  Stephanum  papam  acriter  quidem, 
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sed  non  ideo  minus  juste,  castigavit :  "  Vide  qua  imperitia  reprehendere  audeas  eos 
qui  contra  mendacium  pro  ventate  nituntur. — Peccatum  vero  quam  magnum  tibi 
exaggerasti,  quando  te  a  tot  gregibus  scidisti ;  excidbti  enim  te  ipsum,  noli  te  fal- 
lere  :  Siquidem  Ule  est  vere  echismaticus  qui  se  a  communione  ecclesiastica  iini- 
tatis  apostatam  fecerit.  Dum  enim  putas  omnes  a  te  abstinere  posse  solum  te  ab 
omnibus  abstinuistL"    Cypr.  Op.  Epist.  75. 

Agite  ergo,  viri  eruditi,  et  quo  vos  divina  providentia  vocat,  libentur  sequimini. 
Clemens  papa  ros  abdicavit ;  a  sua  et  suorum  communione  repulit,  rejecit.  Vos 
illius  auctoritati  renuntiate.  Cathedrae  Petri,  quae  in  omnibus  catbolicis  ecclesiis 
conservatur,  adherete ;  etiam  nostrum  ne  refugiatis  communionem ;  quibuscum  si 
non  in  omnibus  omnino  doctrinse  Christianae  capitibus  conveniatis,  at  in  pnecipuis, 
at  in  fundamentalibus,  at  in  omnibus  articulis  ndei  ad  salutem  necessariis  plane 
consentitis;  etiam  in  caeteris,  uti  speramus,  brevi  consensuri.  Nobis  certe  eo 
minus  vos  vel  haereticos  vel  schismaticos  fore  confidite,  quod  a  papa  eject!  pro 
haereticis  et  scliismaticis  Romse  aestimemini.  Sed  contrahenda  vela,  nee  indul* 
gendum  huic  meo  pro  vobis  zelo;  etsi  sit  secundum  scientiam.  Prudentibus 
loquor ;  vos  ipsi,  quod  dico  judicate. 

Ad  literas  tuas,  praestantissime  domine,  redeo ;  in  quibus  uti  tuum  de  medio- 
critate  mea  judicium,  magis  ex  affectu  erga  me  tuo,  quam  secundum  merita  mea 
prolatum,  gratanter  accipio,  ita  in  eo  te  nunouam  fidli  patiar,  quod  me  pacis  eccle- 
siastical amantissimum  credas;  omniaque  illi  consequendae  danda  jputem,  praeter 
veritatem.  Quantum  ad  ilium  promovendam  tu  jamjam  contulens,  ex  sex  ill  is 
propositionibus  quas  tuis  inseruisti,  Uteris  gratus  agnosco :  ac  nisi  ambitiose  magis 

3uam  hominem  privatum  deceat,  me  facturum  existimarem,  etiam  eruditissimis 
lis  confratribus  tuis  doctoribus  Sorbonicis,  ouibus  priores  meaa  literas  commtmi- 
casti,  easdem  per  te  gratias  referrem.  Sane  facultas  vestra  Parisiensis,  uti  maxi- 
mum in  his  rebus  pondus  merito  habere  debeat,  sive  numerum,  sive  dignitatem, 
sive  denique  eruditionem  suorum  membrorum  spectemus ;  ita  a  vobis  exordium 
sumere  debebit  unio  ilia  inter  nos  tantopere  desiderata,  siquidem  earn  aliquando 
iniri  voluerit  Deus. 

Interim  gratulor  vobis  post  illustrissimum  Card.  Noaillium,  alterum  ilium 
ecclesise  Gallicanae,  fidei  catholicae  columnam  et  omamentum,  procuratorem 
regium,  D.  O.  De  Joly  de  Fleurv.  Quem  virum  ego  non  jam  primum  ex  tuis 
Uteris  debito  prosequi  honore  didici,  verum  etiam  ob  ea  quae  vestri  causa  his 
proximis  annis  publice  egerit,  antea  suspicere,  et  pene  venerari,  consueverani. 
Sub  is  ducibus,  quid  non  sperandum  in  publicum  vestrum  ac  catholicse  eccleaiae 
commodum  ?  Intonet  de  Vaticano  pontitex  Rom.  fremant  inter  vos  ipsos  comu- 
rata  turba,  Romanae  curiae  servi  magis  quam  suae  Galliae  fideles  subditL  His 
praesidiis  ab  eorum  injuriis  tuti,  vanas  eorum  iras  contemnere  valeatis. 

Ego  vero,  ud  omnia  vobis  pubUce  fausta  ac  felicia  preoor,  ita  tibi,  spectatissime 
vir,  me  semper  addictissimum  fore  promitto.  De  quo  quicquid  alias  senseris,  id 
saltem  ut  de  me  credas  jure  postulo ;  me  sincere  veritatem  Christi  et  amare  et 
quaerere ;  et,  nisi  omnino  me  fallat  animus,  etiam  assecutum  esse.  NuUi  Christiano 
inimicus  antehac  aut  fui  aut  deinceps  sum  futurus ;  sic  de  erroribus  eorum,  qui 
a  me  dissident^  judico,  ut  semper  errantes  Deo  judicandos  reUnquam.  Homo  sum, 
errare  possum ;  sic  vero  animatis  audaciter  dicam  haereticus  esse  nolo.  Te  vero, 
siquidem  id  permittas,  fratrem ;  sin  id  minus  placeat,  saltem  id  indulgebis,  ut  me 
vere  et  ex  animo  profitear,  excellentissime  domine,  tui  amantissimum. 

W.  C. 

No.  VII. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  Beauvoir. 

Nov,  6,  O:  S,  1718. 
Your  last  letter  gives  me  'some  trouble,  but  more  curiosity.  I  Uttle  thought, 
when  I  wrote  to  your  two  doctors,  that  my  letters  should  have  oeen  read,  much  less 
copies  of  them  given  to  any  such  ereat  persons  as  you  mention.  I  write  in  haste,  as 
you  know,  and  trust  no  amanuensis  to  copy  for  me,  because  I  wiU  not  be  liable  to  be 
betrayed.  And  upon  a  review  of  my  foul,  and  only  copy  of  them,  since  I  had  your 
account  from  Pans,  I  find  some  things  might  bave  been  more  accurately  expressed, 
had  I  taken  more  time  to  correct  my  style.  But  I  wish  that  be  the  worst  ex- 
ception against  them :  I  fear  the  freedom  I  took  in  exhorting  them  to  do  some- 
what in  earnest,  upon  so  fair  a  provocation,  with  regard  to  me  papal  authority. 
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though  -excused  as  well  as  J  could,  will  hardly  go  down  so  effectually  as  I  coidd 
wish  with  them.  This  raises  my  curiosity  to  know  truly  and  expressly  how  that 
part  of  my  letters  operated  on  both  your  doctors,  which,  by  a  wary  observation, 
you  may  in  good  measure  gather  from  their  discourse.  I  cannot  tell  whether  they 
showed  my  letters  to  you;  if  they  did,  I  am  sure  you  will  think  I  did  not  mince 
the  matter  with  them  in  that  particular. 

Of  your  two  doctors,  Dr.  Pien  seems  the  more  polite :  he  writes  elegantly  both 
for  style  and  matter ;  and  has  the  freer  air,  even  as  to  the  business  of  a  union. 
Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  Dr.  Du.  Pin,  whom,  thirty  years  ago,  in  his  collection  of 
tracts  relating  to  church  discipline,  1  did  not  think  tar  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 


No.  y  III, '^Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  Beauvoir, 

Nov,  18,  1718. 

At  present  my  more  particular  curiosity  leads  me  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the 
leading  men  in  France  with  regard  to  the  court  of  Rome;  from  which,  if  we 
could  once  divide  the  Gallican  church,  a  reformation  in  other  matters  would  follow 
of  course.  The  scheme  that  seems  to  be  most  likely  to  prevail,  is  to  agree  in  the 
independence,  as  to  all  matters  of  authority,  of  every  national  church  on  any  others, 
and  in  their  right  to  determine  all  matters  that  arise  within  themselves ;  and  for 
points  of  doctrine,  to  agree,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  articles  of  any  moment,  as  in 
effect  we  either  already  do,  or  easily  may;  and  for  other  matters,  to  allow  a 
difierence,  till  God  shall  bring  us  to  a  union  in  those  also— One  only  thing  should 
be  provided  for,  to  purge  out  of  the  public  offices  of  the  church  such  things  as 
hinder  a  perfect  communion  in  the  service  of  the  church,  that  so,  whenever  any 
come  from  us  to  them,  or  from  them  to  us,  we  may  all  join  together  in  prayers  and 
the  holy  sacraments  with  each  other.  In  our  hturgy  there  is  nothing  out  what 
they  allow  of,  save  the  single  rubric  relating  to  the  Eucharist;  in  theirs  nothing 
but  what  they  agree  may  be  laid  aside,  and  yet  the  public  offices  be  never  the 
worse,  or  more  imperfect,  for  want  of  it.  Such  a  scheme  as  this  I  take  to  be  a 
more  proper  ground  of  peace,  at  the  beginning,  than  to  go  to  more  particulars;  if 
in  such  a  foundation  we  could  once  agree,  the  rest  would  be  more  easily  built 
upon  it.  If  you  find  occasion,  and  that  it  may  be  of  use,  you  may  extract  this 
project,  and  offer  it  to  their  consideration,  as  what  you  take  to  be  my  sense  in  the 
beginning  of  a  treaty.  Mot  that  I  think  we  shall  stop  here,  but  that,  being  thus 
far  agreed,  we  shall  the  more  easily  go  into  a  greater  perfection  hereafrer.  I 
desire  you  to  observe,  as  much  as  you  can,  when  it  is  I  may  the  most  properly 
write  to  the  doctors.  I  took  the  subject  of  the  pope's  authority  in  my  last,  as 
arising  naturally  from  the  present  state  of  their  affairs,  and  as  tne  first  thing  to 
be  settled  in  order  to  a  union.  How  my  freedom  in  that  respect  has  been  received, 
I  desire  you  freely  to  communicate. 


No.  IX. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr,  Beauvoir, 

Dee.2,O.S.l7lB. 

I  AM  glad  the  two  doctors  seem  to  receive  my  last  letters  so  well.  The  trutli  is, 
that  while  they  manage  as  they  do  with  the  court  of  Rome,  nothing  will  be  done 
to  any  purpose ;  and  all  ends  in  trifling  at  the  last.  We  honestly  deny  the  pope 
all  authori^  over  us;  they  pretend,  in  words,  to  allow  him  so  much  as  is  consist- 
ent with  what  they  call  their  Gallican  privileges;  but,  let  him  never  so  little  use  it 
contrary  to  their  good  liking,  they  protest  against  it,  appeal  to  a  general  council ; 
and  then  mind  him  as  little  as  we  can  do.  In  earnest,  I  think  we  treat  his  holiness 
not  only  with  more  sincerity,  but  more  respect,  than  they ;  for,  to  own  a  power, 
and  yet  keep  a  reserve  to  obey  that  power  only  so  far,  and  in  such  cases  as  we 
make  ourselves  judges  of,  is  a  greater  affront  than  honestly  to  confess  that  we  deny 
the  power,  and,  for  that  reason,  refuse  to  obey  it.  But  my  design  was  partly  to 
bring  them  to  this,  and  partly  to  see  how  they  would  bear,  at  least  the  proposal,  of 
totaUy  breaking  off  from  the  court  and  bishop  of  Rome. 

What  you  can  observe  or  discover  more  ot  their  inclinations  in  this  particular, 
will  be  of  good  use;  especially  if  it  could  be  found  out  what  the  court  would  do, 
and  how  &r  that  may  oe  likely  to  countenance  the  clergy  in  such  a  separation. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  the  leaoing  men 
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of  that  side,  who  may  in  time  be  made  use  of  to  the  good  work  of  reforming 
in  earnest  tlie  Gallican  church,  i  am  a  little  unhappy  that  I  have  none  here  1 
yet  dare  trust  with  what  I  do ;  thoueh  I  am  sadstied  most  of  our  high-church 
bishops  and  clergy  would  readily  come  mto  such  a  design.  But  these  are  not  men 
either  to  be  confided  in  or  made  use  of  by  your  assured  (riend, 

W.  Cant. 
P.  S.  Did  Cardinal  de  Noailles  know  what  authority  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcr> 
bury  has  got  by  the  Reformation,  and  how  much  a  greater  man  he  is  now  than 
when  he  was  the  Pope's  Legatus  Natus,  it  might  encourage  him  to  follow  so  good 
a  pattern,  and  be  assured,  in  that  case,  he  would  lose  nothing  by  sending  back  his 
c<irdinal's  cap  to  Rome.     I  doubt  your  doctors  know  little  of  these  matters. 


No.  X. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr,  Beawxar. 

Jan,  23,  O.  &,  1718. 

When  you  see  my  letter,  for  I  conclude  the  doctor  will  show  it  you,  you  may 
do  well  to  bring  on  t)ie  discourse  of  our  episcopal  rights  and  privileges  in  England ; 
and  particularly  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wnich  I 
believe  are  greater  than  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  or  of  all  the  arch- 
bishops in  France.  Tliis  may  raise  in  them  a  curiosity  to  know  more  of  this 
matter,  which,  if  they  desire,  I  will  take  the  first  little  leisure  I  have  to  give  them 
a  more  particular  account  of  it.  We  must  deal  with  men  in  their  own  way,  if 
we  mean  to  do  any  good  with  them.  They  have  been  used  to  a  pompous  ministry ; 
and,  like  the  Jews  heretofore,  woidd  despise  the  Messiah  himself  if  he  should 
come  in  a  poor  and  low  estate  to  them.  And  therefore,  though  for  myself  I 
account  all  temporal  grandeur  as  nothing ;  nay,  I  am  afraid  it  has  rather  hurt  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  true  spirit  of  piety  and  religion,  than  done  any  real  ser- 
vice to  either;  yet  it  may  be  a  means  of  disposing  these  gentlemen  to  a  more 
favourable  thought  of,  and  inclination  towards  a  reformation;  to  convince  them 
that  they  return  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  leave  the  corruptions  of  Rome, 
without  losing  any  honour,  any  power,  that  a  servant  of  Christ  woiUd  desire  to  be 
troubled  withal.  Had  the  first  reformers  in  France  yielded  to  this  scheme,  as  we 
in  England  showed  them  an  example,  the  whole  Gallican  church  had  come  in  to 
tliem,  and  been  at  this  day  as  we  are  now :  we  must  therefore  hit  off  the  blot 
which  they  made,  and  satisfy  their  ambition  so  far  as  to  show  them  that  they  may 
reform  without  giving  up  cither  their  authority  or  revenues;  and  be  still  as  great, 
but  much  belter  bishops,  imdcr  our  circumstances,  than  under  their  own. 

As  to  the  pope's  authority,  I  take  the  difference  to  be  only  this;  that  we  may  all 
a<^rec,  without  troubling  ouraelves  with  the  reason,  to  allow  him  a  primacy  of 
order  in  the  episcopal  college ;  •  they  would  have  it  thought  necessary  to  hold  com- 
munion with  him,  and  allow  him  a  little  canonical  authority  over  them,  as  long 
as  he  will  leave  Ihem  to  prescribe  the  bounds  of  it:  we  fairly  say  we  know  <Jf  no 
authority  he  has  in  our  realm ;  but  for  actual  submission  to  him,  they  as  little  mind 
it  as  we  do. 

At  present  he  has  put  them  out  of  his  communion;  we  have  withdrawn  our- 
selves from  his;  both  are  out  of  communion  with  him,  and  I  think  it  is  not  mate- 
rial on  which  side  the  breach  lies. 


No.  XI —  A  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  Beauvoir, 

Fe6.  5,1718.-19,  0.& 
I  DO  not  doubt  but  that  mine  of  the  1 8th  January,  with  the  two  enclosed  for  my 


just  begim  a  letter  to  Dr.  Piers, 
have  thrown  aside  wliat  I  writ  of  it,  since  1  received  your  last;  and  must  beg  the 
favour  of  you  to  make  my  excuse  to  him,  with  the  tenders  of  my  hearty  service, 
till  I  see  a  little  more  what  the  meaning  of  this  present  inquisition  is.  I  am  not 
so  unacquainted  with  the  finesses  of  courts  as  not  to  apprehend,  that  what  is  now 
done  njay  be  as  well  in  favour  of  the  doctor's  attempt  as  against  it  If  the  Pro- 
curcur  General  be  indeed  well  aftlcted  to  it,  he  might  take  this  method,  not  only 
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to  his  own  security,  but  to  bring  the  affair  under  a  deliberation,  and  give  a  handle 
to  those  whom  it  chiefly  concerns,  to  discover  their  sentiments  of  it.  But  the  matter 
may  be  also  put  to  another  use,  and  nobody  can  answer  thai  it  shall  not  be  so : 
and  till  I  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  turn,  I  shall  write  no  more  letters 
for  the  French  ministry  to  examine,  but  content  myself  to  have  done  enough  already 
to  men  who  cannot  keep  their  own  counsel,  and  live  in  a  country  where  even  the 
private  correspondence  of  learned  men  with  one  another  must  be  brought  to  a  public 
mquirv,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  a  state  inquisition.  1  am  not  aware  that  in 
any  of  my  letters  there  is  one  line  that  can  give  a  just  offence  to  the  court  I  have 
always  took  it  for  granted,  that  no -step  should  be  taken  towards  a  union,  but  with 


All,  therefore,  that  has  passed  hitherto,  stands  clear  of  anv  just  exception  as  to  the 
civil  magistrate;  it  is  only  a  consultation,  in  order  to  find  out  a  way  how  a  union 
might  be  made,  if  a  fit  occasion  should  hereafter  be  offered  for  the  doing  of  it. 
Yet  still  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  letters  exposed  in  such  a  manner,  thougn  satis- 
fied there  is  nothing  to  be  excepted  against  in  them,  and  think  I  shall  be  kuid  to 
the  doctors  themselves,  to  suspend,  at  least  for  a  while,  my  farther  troubling  of 
them.  I  hope  you  will  endeavoiu*,  by  some  or  other  of  your  friends,  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  this  motion ;  from  whom  it  came  ;  how  far  it  has  gone ;  what  was 
the  occasion  of  it ;  and  what  is  like  to  be  the  consequence  of  it ;  what  the  Abb6 
Du  Bois  says  of  my  letters,  and  how  they  are  received  by  him  and  the  other 
ministers.  I  shall  soon  discover  whether  any  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  to  our 
ministry ;  and  I  should  think  if  the  Abb^  spoke  to  your  Lord  about  it,  he  would 
acquaint  you  with  it. 


No.  XII. — Extract  of  a  Letter 'from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  Beauwnr. 

Fe6.24, 1718. 

I  DO  not  at  all  wonder  that  the  Cardinals  Rohan  and  Bissi  should  do  all  the^ 
can  to  blacken  the  good  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  in  him  the  party  of  the  Anti- 
Constitutionists,  but  especially  the  Sorbonne,  their  weighty  and  most  learned 
adversaries ;  and  I  am  sensible  that  such  a  complaint  is  not  onlv  the  most  proper 
to  do  this,  but  to  put  the  court  itself  under  some  difficulties,  which  way  soever  it 
acts  upon  it  But  I  am  still  the  more  curious  to  learn,  if  it  were  possible,  not 
only  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry  above  board  hereupon,  but  tnelr  private 
thoughts  and  opinions  about  it^  I  am  under  no  concern  upon  my  own  account, 
farther  than  that  I  would  be  unwilling  to  have  my  letters  scanned  by  so  many 
great  men,  which  will  scarcely  bear  the  judgment  of  mv  very  friends.  You  must 
do  me  the  favour  to  get  out  of  your  doctors  what  will  be  most  obliging  to  them, 
whether  to  continue  to  write  to  them,  or  to  be  silent  for  a  while,  till  we  see  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  this  inquiry.  In  the  mean  time,  it  grows  every  day  plainer 
what  I  said  from  the  beginning,  that  no  reformation  can  be  made  but  oy  the 
authority,  and  with  the  concurrence,  of  the  court ;  and  that  all  we  divines  have  to 
do,  is  to  use  our  interest  to  gain  them  to  it,  and  to  have  a  plan  ready  to  offer  to 
them,  if  they  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  \U 

1  am  at  present  engaged  in  two  or  three  other  transactions  of  moment  to  the 
foreign  Protestants,  whicn  take  up  abundance  of  my  time ;  God  knows  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  it  Nevertheless,  if  I  can' any  way  help  to  promote  this,  though  I 
am  at  present  without  any  help,  alone,  in  this  project,  I  shall  do  my  utmost,  both 
to  keep  up  my  poor  little  interest  with  the  two  doctors  and  their  friends,  and  to 
concert  proper  methods  with  them  about  it.  The  surest  way  will  be,  to  begin  as 
well,  and  to  go  as  far  as  we  can,  in  settling  a  friendly  correspondence  one  with 
another,  to  agree  to  own  each  other  as  true  brethren,  and  members  of  the  Catholic 
Christian  Church;  to  agree  to  communicate  in  every  thing  we  can  with  one 
another,  which,  on  their  side,  is  very  easy,  there  being  nothing  in  our  offices,  in 
any  degree,  contrary  to  their  own  principles ;  and  would  they  purge  out  of  theirs 
what  is  contrary  to  ours,  we  might  join  in  the  public  service  with  them,  and  yet 
leave  one  another  in  the  free  liberty  of  believing  Transubstantiation  or  not,  so  long 
as  we  did  not  require  any  thing  to  be  done  by  either  in  pursiiance  of  that  opinion. 
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The  Lutherans  do  this  very  thing;  many  of  them  communicate  not  only  in  prayers, 
hut  the  communion  with  us ;  and  we  never  inquire  whether  they  believe  Ck>n- 
substantiation,  or  even  pay  any  worship  to  Christ  as  present  with  the  elements,  so 
long  as  their  outward  actions  are  the  same  with  our  own,  and  they  give  no  offence 
to  any  with  their  opinions. 

P.  S.  Since  this  last  accident,  and  the  public  noise  of  a  union  at  Paris,  I  have 
spoken  something  more  of  it  to  my  fnends  here,  who,  I  begin  to  hope,  will  fall 
in  with  it.  I  own  a  correspondence,  but  say  not  a  little  how  £Eir,  or  in  what  way 
I  have  proceeded,  more  than  that  letters  have  passed,  which  can  no  longer  be  a 
secret.     I  have  never  shown  one  of  my  own  or-tne  doctor's  to  any  body. 


No.  XIII. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr,  Beauvoir. 

March  16,  S.  F.  1718. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  account  of  what  passed  between  Mons.  Hop  and  you, 
relating  to  the  project  of  a  union  :  I  doubt  tnat  gentleman  will  not  be  pleased  with 
it ;  because,  inaeed,  the  Galilean  church  will  never  unite  with  any  church  that  has 
not  an  orderly  episcopacy  in  it.  I  am  very  sorry  my  poor  letters  are  made  so 
public.  The  next  thing  will  be,  that  either  the  imprudence  of  our  friends,  or  the 
malice  of  our  enemies,  will  print  them ;  and  then  I  shall  have  censures  enough 
for  them,  perhaps  some  reflections  printed  upon  them,  or  answers  made  to  them ; 
but  this  shall  not  engage  me  in  any  defence  of  them,  or  in  taking  any  farther 
notice  of  them.  I  beg  you  to  keep  those  I  have  written  to  yourself  from  all  view ; 
for  I  have  no  copies  of  them,  and  I  wrote  them  as  I  do  my  other  ordinary  letters, 
without  any  great  thought  or  consideration,  more  than  what  my  subject,  as  I  was 
writing,  led  me  in  that  instant  to.  Tliis  is  the  liberty  to  be  taken  with  a  friend, 
where  one  is  sure  what  he  writes  shall  go  no  farther ;  but  for  the  same  reason,  will 
require  the  strictest  suppression  from  any  other  view.  I  cannot  yet  guess  what 
this  turn  means,  nor  how  it  will  end :  I  wish  your  doctors  could  give  you  some 
farther  light  into  it. 

P.  S. — I  entreat  vou  never  to  forget  me  to  the  two  good  doctors  whom  I  love  and 
honour :  keep  up  the  little  interest  I  have  with  them.  As  soon  as  ever  the  present 
turn  is  over,  I  will  write  to  Dr.  Girardin.  I  hope  my  letters  will  not  always  be 
carried  as  criminals  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  though  I  am  persuaded  he  bears 
no  ill-will  to  me. 


No.  XIV. — ^Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  Beauvoir. 

April  29,  171B. 

I  AM  much  concerned  to  hear  that  Dr.  Du  Pin  decays  so  fast :  I  feared  by  his 
last  letter  that  he  was  sinking  apace.  Pray,  is  there  any  good  print  of  him  token 
these  last  years?  for  I  have  one  that  was  made  when  he  was  a  young  man.  I  am 
sorry  Dr.  Piers  grows  faint-hearted ;  I  never  thought  any  thing  could  be  done  as  to 
a  reformation  in  France,  without  the  authority  of  the  court,  but  I  was  in  hopes  the 
regent  and  others  might  have  found  their  account  in  such  an  attempt ;  and  then 
the  good  disposition  of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  Sorbonne,  with  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  would  have  given  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  expedition  to  it.  I  have  done 
what  was  proper  for  me  in  that  matter:  I  can  now  go  no  farther,  till  the  Abbot 
Du  Bois  is  better  disposed ;  yet  I  shall  still  be  pleased  to  keep  up  a  little  esteem 
between  those  gentlemen,  which  will  do  us  some  good,  if  it  does  not  do  them  any 
service.  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  good  old  man  (Du  Pin)  does  not  think  us  fkr  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  have  with  this  sent  a  letter  of  friendship  to  Dr.  Piers, 
which  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  to  him,  with  my  kind  respects. 


No.  XV. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Dr.  Du  Pin,  dated 

Lamheth,  May  I,  1719. 

N.B. — Du  PiN  WS8  desd  before  it  arrived  at  Paris. 

SpERAVEaAM  equidem  tua  auctoritate,  constantia,  eniditione,  pietate,  modera- 
tione,  au®  omnia  adeo  in  te  perfecta  esse  noscuntur,  ut  vix  in  aliis  singula,  prae- 
clari  aliquid  ad  Dei  gloriam,  ecclesiaeque  Gallicanse  utilitatem  perfici  potuisse. 
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Credideram  advenisse  tempus  in  quo,  excusso  Romanae  tyrannidis  jugo,  una  nobis- 
cum  in  eandem  comoiunionem  coalesceretis.     In  dogmatibua,  prout  a  te  candide 

Sroponuntur,  non  admodum  dissentimus  :  in  regimine  ecclesiastico  minus :  in  fun- 
amentalibus,  sive  doctrinam  sive  disciplinam  spectemus,  vix  omnino.  Quam 
facilis  erat  ab  bis  initiis  ad  concordiam  progressus,  modo  animos  haberemus  ad 
pacem  compositos  ?  Sed  lioc  principibus  secmi  non  arridet,  unionis  inimicis  etiam 
plurimum  dlspUcet :  neque  nobis  forte  dabit  Deus  esse  tarn  felicibus,  ut  ad  hujus- 
modi  unionem  nostram  qualemcunque  opera  conferamus.  Relinquamiu  boc  illi, 
in  cujus  manu  sunt  rerum  omnium  tempora  et  occasiones.  Sufficiat  voluisse 
aliquid  in  tarn  insigni  opere,  forte  et  semina  in  terram  projecisse  quae  fructum  tan- 
dem multiplicem  proferant  Interim,  quod  nemo  nobis  denegare  possit,  nos  in- 
vicem  ut  fratres,  ut  ejusdem  m^'stici  corporis  membra,  amplectamur. 


No.  XVI. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr,  Beauvoir. 

Feb.9,S.  F.  1719-20. 

I  HEARTILY  wisb  tberc  were  either  spirit  or  inclination  enough  in  the  Sorbonne, 
to  go  on  with  our  friend  the  Abba's  project;  but  the  fire  decays — ^men's  inclina- 
tions cool :  the  court  will  do  nothing,  and  you  are  very  sensible,  that  without  the 
court  nothing  can  be  done  in  any  such  affair.  Nevertheless,  their  good  opinion  of 
the  church  of  England  should  be  kept  up  as  much  as  possible ;  we  should  encourage 
them  all  we  can  to  account  of  us  as  of  brethren,  who  have  only  thrown  off,  what 
they  are  weary  of,  the  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome,  without  any  chance  in  any 
fundamental  article,  either  of  the  doctrine  or  government  of  the  catholic  church. 
And  upon  this  ground  I  shall  be  ready  to  continue  a  brotherly  correspondence  with 
any  of  their  great  men,  provided  it  be  done  with  such  caution,  as  may  not  expose 
my  letters  to  be  made  prisoners  to  a  secretary  of  state,  a  thing  which  can  never 
become  m^  character,  and  may  carry  an  ill  aspect,  even  in  our  own  court,  till  the 
thing  be  rightly  understood. 


No.  XVII. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Arehbiihop  to  Mr,  Beauvoir. 

March  31,  1720. 

1  THANK  you  for  your  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  French  church.  It  is 
a  very  odd  one  indeed ;  but  will  settle  into  an  agreement  at  last.  When  once  the 
appellants  begin  to  break,  the  court  will  drive  all  the  obstinate  (as  they  will  call 
them  ;  I  shomd  name  them,  the  honest  men  of  courage  and  constancy)  to  a  com- 
pliance. 


No.  XVIII. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  ArclAiehop  to  Mr,  Beauvoir. 

April  19,  O.  S.  1720. 

I  PERCEIVE,  by  some  late  letters  from  him  (Piers  Girardin),  that  he  begins  to 
despair  of  the  business  of  the  constitution.  He  has  reason;  the  cardinal  De  NoaiUes 
is  ensnared,  and  has  gone  too  far  to  retire.  The  new  archbishop  of  Cambray  will 
be  a  cardinal,  and  this  affair  of  the  constitution  must  procure  the  chalot  for  him. 
The  regent  lumself  is  afraid  of  the  Spanish  party,  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  he  will 
gain,  or  at  least  appease  them.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
and  the  GalHcan  liberties,  must  be  abandoned ;  and  on  the  slight  pretence  of  a 
comm^  of  no  esteem  with  the  opposite  party,  an  accommodation  wfli  certainly  be 
made :  and  those  who  will  not  voluntarily  go,  shall  be  driven  into  it  If  our  poor 
friend  be  one  of  those  who  must  hereby  suffer,  why  may  he  not  consider  of  a  retreat 
hither?  and  since  he  cannot  yet  bring  on  a  union  with  the  two  churches,  unite 
himself  with  ours,  from  which  I  am  sure  his  principles,  and  I  believe  his  inclina- 
tions, are  not  greatly  distant?  But  this  must  be  managed  very  tenderly,  and  rather 
by  a  kind  of  xalljring,  than  a  direct  proposal  of  it.  If  he  inclines  to  it,  lie  will  easily 
understand  your  meaning ;  if  not,  it  is  best  not  to  go  on  far  with  him  in  a  matter 
in  which  you  will  have  no  good  success. 
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No.  XlX.'-'Exiraci  of  a  Letter  fram  Arehbiihop  Wake  to  Mr.  Le  Clerc, 

JprU,  1719. 

Novum  TeBtamentum  Gallicam,  notis  tuis  feliciter  ornatum,  totum,  nee  sine 
fnictu,  perlegi.  Prsefatione  tua  eidem  prsefixa  mirifice  afiectus  turn  ;  legi,  religi, 
quin  et  sfispius  deinceps  repetam.  Ita  me  in  ipso  prsetertim  ejus  initio  commovit, 
ut  vers  pietatis  in  ea  relucentem  fpiritum  nunquam  satis  laudare  possim,  vel 
animo  meo  satis  alte  imprimere. 

£t  quamvis  in  annotationibus  tuis  quaedam  liberius  dicta  oecunant,  quae  non 
£pque  omnibus  placeant,  neque  mibi  ipsi  ubique  satisfaciant ;  fero  tameoi  et  vel  In 
ipso  tuo  a  communi  sententia  discessu  aliquid  mihi  invenire  videor,  quod  ignos- 
cere  magis  quam  acerbius  reprehendere  debeam,  multo  minus  inclementius  dam- 
nare.  Idbertatem  prophetandi,  modo  pia  ac  sobria  sit,  cum  charitate,  ac  man- 
siietudine  conjuncta,  nee  contra  analogiam  fidei  semel  sanctfs  traditie,  adeo  non 
vituperandam,  ut  etiam  probandam  censeam.  De  rebus  adiapboris  cum  nemine 
coiitendendum  puto.  Ecclesias  reformatas,  etsi  in  aliquibus  a  nostra  Anglicana 
dissentientes,  libenter  amplector.  Optarem  equidem  regimen  Episcopale  bene 
temperatum,  et  ab  omni  injusta  dominatione  sejunctum,  quale  apua  iios  obtinet, 
ety  siquid  ego  in  his  rebus  sapiam,  ab  ipso  Apostolorum  ssvo  in  ecclesia  receptum 
fuerity  et  ab  iis  omnibus  fuisset  retentum ;  nee  despero  quin  aliquando  restttutam, 
si  non  ipse  videam,  at  posteri  videbunt.  Interim  absit  ut  ego  tam  ferrei  pectoris 
sim,  ut  ob  ejusmodi  defectum  (sic  mihi  absque  omni  invidia  appellare  liceat)  all- 
quas  earum  a  communione  nostra  abscindendas  credam ;  aut  cum  quibusdam  fo- 
riosis  inter  nos  scriptoribus,  eas  nulla  vera  ac  valida  sacramenta  habere,  adeoque 
vix  Christianos  esse  pronuntiem.  Unionem  arctiorem  inter  omnes  reformatos  pro- 
curare  quovis  pretio  vellem.  Hsec  si  in  regimine  ecclesiastico,  ac  publicis  eccle- 
siarum  officiis  obtineri  potuit ;  aut  ego  plunmum  fallor,  aut  id  solum  brevi  condu- 
ceret  ad  animorum  inter  eos  unionem  conciliandam ;  et  viam  sterneret  ad  plenam 
in  omnibus  majoris  moment!  dogmatibus  concordiam  stabiliendam.  Quantum  hoc 
ad  religionis  nostrae  securitatem  conduceret ;  quantum  etiam  ad  pseudo-catholico* 
rum  Romanensium  conversionem,  coecus  sit  qui  non  videat — oed  abripuit  me 
longius  quam  par  esset  haec  semper  mihi  dulcis  de  pace  ac  unione  ecclesiarum 
reformatarum  cogitatio, — &c.  &c. 


No.  XX. — Archbishop  Wakens  Letter  to  the  Pastors  and  Professors  of  Geneva.  - 

ApnlB,  1719. 

QuAMVxs  Uteris  vestris  nihil  mihi  gratius  potuit  afibrri,  non  tamen  absque  summo 
dolore,  vix  oculis  siccis,  eas  perlegi ;  neque  credo  quenquam  esse  tam  ferrei  pec- 
toris, Gui  ad  ea  mala  quae  in  illis  referuntur  non  perhorrescat ;  mireturque  talia  ab 
hominibus  erga  homines,  a  popularibus  erga  populares  suos,  a  Christianis  denique 
erga  Christianos,  idque  (quod  fidem  omnem  exasperare  valeat)  etiam  religionis 
causa  fieri  et  perpetrari. 

Vos  interim,  venerandi  viri,  quod  vestri  erat  officii,  sedulo  praestitistis.  Delegatos 
ecclesiarum  Hungaricarum  amice  accepistis.  Querimoniam  eorum,  ea  qua  par 
erat  charitate  atque  sympatbia  fratema  audivistis;  nullaque  mora  adhibitia  ad 
remedium  malis  ipsorum  inveniendum  omnes  vestras  cogitationes  convertistis. 
Per  illustres  magistratus  vestros,  caeteros  reformatae  religionis  principes  atque  se- 
natores,  ad  persecutiones  horum  fratrum  vestronim  serio  considerandas  excitavistis; 
et  ut  suam  auctoritatem  interponerent  ad  sedandas  eorum  oppreasionea  enixisaime 
obsecrastis. 

Denique,  nequid  vel  minimi  ponderis  dcsideretur  quo  studium  vestrum  in  hoc 
tam  insigni  charitatis  opere  exequendo  ostendatis,  etiam  mea  qualicunque  opera 
uti  voluistis,  ad  antmum  augustissimi  regis  nostri  commovendum,  ne  in  hac  tam 
gravi  sua  necessitate  afflictis  Christi  servis  deesset. 

O  amorera  vere  Christianum !  et  qualem  deceat  ejusdem  corporis  membra  erga 
se  invicem  habere!  Dignum  profecto  et  vobis,  et  eximio  illo  vestro  congressujopus: 
ut  quo  praecipue  tempore  convenistis  ad  laudes  Dei  celebrandas  qui  per  duo  jam 
seciila  religionem  reformatam  vocis  incolumen  servavcrit;  eodem  etiam  illam  ipsam 
religionem  cvangelicum  in  aliis  regionibus  oppressam,  concussam,  ac  tantum  non 
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extremuin  qnan  spiritum  tralientein,  sublevetiB,  et  si  fieri  poedt,  in  integrum  res- 
'  tituatis. 

Ego  vero,  fratres  charissimi,  et  propria  voluntate  motus,  et  vestro  tarn  illustri 
exemplo  impulsus,  adeo  eodem  vobiscum  ardore  accendor,  ut  nihil  non  tentandum 
putem,  quo  vestris,  tarn  piis,  tarn  justis,  tamque  benignis  conatibus  optatum  sue- 
cessum  compararem. 

Imprimis  igitur  nobilem  virum  Comitem  Sunderlandise  primarium  regis  minis- 
tram  sedulo  adivi :  Literos  vestras  illi  communicavi ;  Fetii,  oravi,  ut  in  hac  re  suam 
mihi  operam  atque  auxilium  concedere  vellet,  utque  simul  Regiiam  Majestatem 
adiremus :  non  quod  de  ipsius  prompta  voluntate  aubitarem,  sed  ut  quse  in  hac 
causa  facienda  essent,  eo  majori  vigore  atque  promptitudine  perficerentur.  Sue* 
cessit,  fere  ultra  spem,  conatus  noster.  Utriusque  ecclesis  tum  Hungaricae  turn 
vicinse  Vallensis,  oppressiones  regi,  eo  quo  par  erat  efiectu,  exposuimus.  Favorem 
ejus  atque  auctoritatem  apud  Ceesarem  regemque  Sardinise  obnixe  imploravimus, 
ut  ab  his  tam  injustis  vexationibus,  eorum  jussu  et  mandatis,  liberentur.  £t  prae- 
cipue  quod  ad  Fedemontanas  ecclesias  attinet,  etiam  adhortati  sumus,  ut  jure  suo 
a  rege  Sardinian  postularet,  ut  pacta  in  Ids  quae  religionis  exercitium  concernent, 
earum  gratia  initia  meliori  fide  in  posterum  observentur.  Annuit  votis  nostris  Rex 
Serenissimus :  neque  dubito  quin  Watis  suis  jam  dudum  praeceperit,  ut  omnem 
^uam  possunt  operam  suo  nomine  impendant,  quo  ab  istis  adeo  iniquis  oppres- 
sionibus  utriusque  ecclesiae  membra  liberentur.  Orandus  Deus  ut  tantis  prin- 
cipis  conatibus,  in  hac  tam  justa,  tam  pia,  tam  religioni  Christianas  proficua  viter- 
pellatione  aspirare  dignetur ;  et  oppressis  suis  sends  exoptatam  requiem  tandem 
concedere,  pro  immensa  sua  misencordia  velit. 

Interim,  dum  haec  feliciter,  uti  spero,  peraguntur,  ignoscite,  fratres  dilectissimi, 
si  majoris  quidem  laboris  atque  difficultatis,  sed  longe  maximi  omnibus  commodi, 
inceptum,  vobis  proponam ;  in  quo  et  saepe  alias  et  hoc  tempore  complures  primaries 
dignitatis  viri  summo  studio  allaborant ;  et  quod  ab  omnibus,  quibus  puritas  hvan- 
geiii  re  ipsa  cordi  sit,  ima  secum  allaborandum  sperant.  Jamdudum  sentitis  quo 
mea  tendit  adhortatio ;  ad  unionem  nimirum  inter  omnes  quae  ubique  sunt  ecclesias, 
quae  his  ultimis  seculis  a  communione,  sen  verius  tyrannide  pontificis  Romani  sese 
Bubduxerunt,  sedulo  promovendam.  Quin  hoc  fieri  possit,  si  quidem  animum  ad 
concordiam  promptum  omnes  uttulerimus,  nullatenus  debitandum  est :  quin  fieri 
debeat,  nemo  pruaens  negaverit,  &c.  &c. 

Vos  interim,  F.  C.  hoc  aglte,  ut  saltem  inter  vos  ipsos  pax  atque  concordia  in- 
yiolabiliter  conservetur.  Summo  quippe  dolore,  anno  praeterito,  accepi  dissensiones 
inter  vos  ortas  fuisse,  de  capitulis  aliquot  circa  doctrinam  de  gratia  universali, 
aliisque  quaestionibus  longe  dimcillimis ;  in  qidbus  optimi  viri  et  doctissimi  theologi 
idem  per  omnia  haudquaquam  sentiunt  Angit  hoc  sane,  idque  non  mediocriter, 
animum  meum.  £t  quamvis  nollem  vobis  videri  AWoT^otviffKotriTv  aut  in  alienam 
(quod  aiunt)  messem  falcem  meam  immittere ;  permittite  tamen  ut  in  spiritu  cha- 
ritatis,  eoque  quo  erga  vos  feror  amore  fraterno,  vos  obsecrem,  et  in  Domino  obtea- 
ter,  ut  in  hujusmodi  rebus  quatenua  id  fieri  possit,  idem  sentiatis  omnes ;  quod  si 
id  non  assequi  valeatis,  ut  saltem  sic  alii  suios  feratis,  ut  nullain  sit  inter  vos 
schisma,  nuUus  querimoniae  aliquorum  adversus  alios  locus:  ut  non  nimium 
curiosi  sitis  in  iis  aeterminandis  quae  Deus  non  admodum  dare  revelaverit,  quaeque 
absque  salutis  dispendio  tuto  nesciri  poterint  Quae  sapientissimi  praedecessores 
nostri,  in  omnibus  suis  confessionibus,  caute  tractanda  censuerunt,  eaque  mode- 
ratione,  ut  imiversi  in  iis  subscribendis  consentirent :  et  a  quorum  prudenti  cautela 
sicubi  postea  discessum  fuerit;  contentiones,  lites,  inimictiae,  aliaque  infinita 
incommoda,  protinus  subsecuta  sunt 

In  his  disquisitionibus  Lutherani  a  reformatis  dissident ;  nee  reformati  ipsi  prorsus 
inter  se  conveniunt.  Ecclesia  Anglicana  optimo  concilio,  exemplo  ab  omnibus 
imitando,  nullius  conscientiae,  his  in  rebus,  jugum  imponit  Quae  de  illis  in  arti- 
culis  suis  statuerit,  talia  sunt,  ut  ab  omnibus  ex  aequo  admittantur.  His  contenta, 
nee  ipsa,  aliquid  amplius  requirit  curiosius  statuere.  Hinc  siimma  inter  nos  pax 
cum  sobria  sentiendi  libertate  conjuncta.  Utinam  et  vobis  iisdem  conditioniDus, 
concordia  stabiliatur  I  Utque  veteri  confessione  vestra  Helvetica  contenti,  neque 
alicui  permitteretis  aliter  docere ;  neque  ab  aliquo  quidpiam  profitendum  require^ 
tis,  ultra  id  quod  ab  initio  requisitum  fuerit.  Cum  tamen  summi  illi  viri  Calvinus 
et  Beza,  (ut  de  idiis  taceatur,)  secusde  his  articulis  sentirent,  quam  alii  plures ;  quos 
tamen  non  solum  tolerandos,  sed  et  pro  fratribus  habendos  rite  ac  sapienter  judicarunt. 
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Hoc  vobis  non  modo  pacem  inter  vos  ipsos  conciliabity  verum  etiam  concordiam 
cum  aliis  ecclegiis  reformatis  sartam  tectatn  tuebitur.  Absque  bujusmodi  tempera- 
mine,  unio  ilia  cum  Protestantibus,  tantopere  desiderata,  nullo  modo  iniri  poterit : 
vos,  igitur,  serio  hsc,  ut  par  est,  considerate :  nee  a  nobis,  plerisque  aliis  refor- 
matis,  etiam  a  vestris  antecessoribus  novis  ac  durioribus  impositionibus  secedite, 
&c.  &c, 

N.  B.  The  former  part  of  this  letter,  which  relates  to  the  intercession  of  Arch- 
bishop Wake  in  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  and  Piedmontese  churches,  has 
never  been  hitherto  published.  The  latter  part,  beginning  with  these  words, 
— Interim  dum  lisec  feliciter  peraguntur,  i^oscite,  &c.  was  inserted  by  pro- 
fessor Turretin  of  Geneva,  in  his  work  entitled  Nubes  Testium.  The  words, 
Interim  dum  hsec,  &c.  were,  from  an  ignorance  of  their  connexion  witli  what 
goes  before,  supposed  by  some  learned  men  to  relate  to  the  projected  union 
between  the  English  and  Gallican  churches ;  and  Kiomingius,  who  says  in  his 
Dissertatio  De  Consecrationibus  Episcoporum  Anglonim,  that  Dr.  Wake 
communicated  this  project  to  the  divines  of  Geneva,  fell  into  this  mistake,  and 
probably  drew  Dr.  Mosheim  after  him. 


No.  XXI. — Extract  from  Archbishop  Wake's  Letter  to  Professor  Schurer  at  Berne, 

July,  1718. 
De  Anglia  nostra  te  peramanter  et  sentire  et  scribere  plurimum  gaudeo.  Quan- 
quam  enim  non  adeo  coecus  sim  patriae  meae  amator,  ut  non  plurima  hie  videam 
qiue  vel  penitus  sublata  vel  in  melius  mutata  quovis  pretio  vellem,  tainen  aliqua 
etiam  in  hac  temporum  faece  occurrere,  optimis  etiam  seculis  digna,  et  qus  ipsa 
primseva  ecclesia  Christiana  probare,  ne  dicam  et  laudare,  potuisset,  et  tu  squis- 
sime  agnoscis  et  nos  nobis  gratulamur. 


No.  XXIL— To  Professor  Turretin,  July,  1718. 
Speaking  of  Bishop  Davenani^s  opinion  as  agreeable  to  hit  own  ; 

Utinait  sic  sentiremus  omnes!  Et  fundamentalibus  religionis  articulis  semper 
salvis,  nihil  ultra  ah  aliquo  subscribeudum  requireremus,  quod  bonorum  hominum 
conscientiis  oneri  esse  potest,  certe  ecclesis  utilitatem  parum  promovebit. — Ut  enim 
de  hac  ecclesiarum  reiormatarum  utilitate  paucis  dicam :  primum  earum  stabili- 
mentum  in  hoc  consistere  ut  omnes  sese,  quantum  fieri  possit,  contra  papalem  po- 
tentiam  ac  tyrannidem  tueantur,  nemini  credo  dubium  esse  possit.  Ut  in  hunc 
finem  quam  arctissime  inter  se  uniantur,  et  in  idem  corpus .  coalescant ;  adeo  ut 
siquid  aliqua  ex  iis  ecclesise  damni  aut  detrimenti  a  communi  hoste  fuerit  illatum, 
id  ah  omnibus  tanquam  suum  haberetur,  concedi  etiam  necesse  est. 

Ut  denique  pax  et  concordia  cujuslibet  ecclesiae  reformats  inter  suos,  ac  cum 
aliis  omnibus  ejusmodi  ecclesiis  conservetur ;  unicuique  viro  bono,  sed  prsesertim 
ecclesiarum  illarum  mas istratibus  atque  ministris  totis  viribus  enitendum  esse, 
adeo  dare  apparet,  ut  ntula  probatione  firmiori  indigeat. 

•   Afterwards : 

Quid  in  hac  re  aliud  faciendum  restat,  nisi  ut  tua  et  amicorum  tuorum  auctori- 
tate  primo  facultas  vestra  theologica,  magistratus,  ministri,  cives  Genevenses; 
deinde  eorum  exemplo  atque  hortatu  reliqua  etiam  foedoris  Helvetici  membra  Re- 
formats omnem  la^idem  moveant,  ut  pacem  ecclesiis  Bernensibus  restituant? 
Neque  id  ego  sic  fieri  vellem,  ut  non  simul  et  religionis  veritati  et  doctrinal  puritati 
consulatur.  Subscribant  ministri,  professores,  theologi,  confession!  vestrse  veteri, 
anno  ^  edits .  prohibeantur,  sub  quavislibet  poena,  ne  ullam  in  concionibus, 

scriptis,  thesibus,  pneiectionibus  sententiam  publice  tueantur  illi  confession!  quovis 
moao  contrarium.  Id  solum  caveatur,  ne  multiplicentur  bujusmodi  subscriptiones 
absque  necessitate ;  neque  stricte  nimis  inquiratur  in  privatas  hominum  enuutorum 
sententias ;  modo  suis  opinionibus  frui  pacifice  velint ;  et  neque  docendo,  neque 
disputando,  neque  scribendo,  a  publica  confessione  secedere,  aut  errores  suos  (si 
tamen  errores  revera  fuerit)  in  scandalum  cujusvis,  multo  magis  ecclesise  aut  rei- 
publics  divulgare. — Habes,  v!r  spectatissime,  sententiam  mearo. 
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No.  XX 11 1. — Extract  from  a  Letter  of  ArchhUhop  Wake  to  Profeuor  Sehurery 

at  Berne,  Jtdy  1719. 

Qua  de  fonnula  consensus  mihi  narras,  abiinde  placent :  qui  uti  nolim  laqueum 
absque  causa  injici  conscientiis  bonorum  atque  eruditorum  hominum ;  ita  neque 
fnena  laxanda  censeo  auibuscunque  novatoribus  ad  pacem  publice  turbandam; 
eaque  vel  scribenda  vel  docenda,  quaB  viris  piis  jure  scandalum  prsebeant,  quaeque 
confession!  vestrae  olim  stabilitse  falsitates  notam  injuria  inurere  videantur.  Intra 
1)08  is:itur  limites  si  steterint  magistratus  vestri,  neque  aliquid  amplius  a  Lausan- 
nensibus  requirant,  nisi  ut  hoc  demum  fine  formulae  consensus  subscribant ;  spe- 
randum  est  nullum  scbisnui,  ea  de  causa,  inter  vos  exoriturum.  Pacem  publicam 
tueri,  etiam  in  rebus  ad  fidem  spectantibus,  magistratus  Christianus  et  potest  et 
debet,  conscientiis  hominum  credenda  imponere,  nisi  in  rebus  claris  et  perspicuis, 
et  ad  salutem  omnino  necessariis  nee  potest,  nee  debet.  Quod  si  contra  faciat, 
subditis  tamen  semper  licebit  ad  apostolorum  exemplar,  s^quidem  aliquid  falsi, 
aut  incertae  veritatis  iis  subscribendum  injunxerint,  obedire  Deo  potius  quam 
hominibus. 


No.  XXIV. — Extracts  from  Archbishop  Wakens  Letter  to  Professor  Turretin, 
in  answer  to  one  from  him,  dated  December  1,  1718. 

Res  Bemensium  ecclesiasticas  nondum  penitus  tranquillas  esse  et  doleo  et  miror ; 
eoque  magis,  quod  hisce  temporibus  hae  de  decretis  divinis  altercationis  ubiquc 
fere  alibi  ad  exitum  sint  perductae.  Quas  mea  sit  de  iis  sententia,  nee  adhuc  ciii^ 
quam  aperti  declaravi,  neque,  ut  deinceps  patefaciam,  facile  me  patiar  in  duel. 
Hoc  apud  nos,  turn  ex  mandatis  regiis,  turn  ex  diu  servata  (utinam  semper  ser- 
vanda) consuetudine  fixum  est  etque  stabilitum,  neque  a  quoquam  exquirere  quid 
de  his  rebus  sentiat,  modo  articulis  religion  is,  publica  auctoritate  constitutis,  sub- 
scribat :  neque  in  conscionibus  aut  etiam  disputationibus  theologicis,  aliquid  am- 
plius de  iis  deterroinare,  quam  quod  ill!  articuli  expresse  statuant  et  ab  omnibus 
ad  ministerii  munus  admittendis  proiitendum  requirant. 

Then  follows  an  historical  narrative  of  the  rise,  and  occasion,  and  censure  of  the 
Lambeth  articles ;  as  also  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Arminianism  under  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  of  tne  subsiding  of  all  disputes  of  that 
kind  under  Charles  II. — He  then  subjoins: 

£t  quidem  illud  imprimis  observatu  dignum  aestimo  quam  moderate  quam  pru- 
denter,  in  haec  tam  dimcili  disquisitione,  optimi  illi  viri,  martyres  ac  confessores 
Christ!  constantissim!,  quos  Divina  Providentia  ad  reformandam  banc  nostram 
ecclesiam  seligere  dignatus  est,  se  gesserunt.  Non  illi  curiositati  cujusvis  aliquid 
indulgendum  putarunt ;  non  sed  incertis  hominum  hypotheribus  de  decretis 

divims  alicujus  iidem  alligare  fas  esse  censuerunt.  Sciebant  quam  inscrutabilia 
sint  consilia  De! ;  et  quanto  intervallo  omnes  nos^as  cogitationes  exsuperant. 
Ideoque  non  religiose  minus  quam  sapienter  inter  justos  terminos  sese  continue- 
runt;  neque  in  necessariis  ad  fidem  nostram  de  hisce  mysteriis  stabiliendum  de- 
ficientes ;  neque  in  non  necessariis  determinandis  ofiSciosi ;  unde  forte  pro  vera  fide 
errorem,  pro  pace  discordiam,  pro  fratema  unione  ac  charitate  divisionem,  odia, 
inimicitias  in  ecclesiam  Christ!  inducere  poterant. 

Haec  ftdt  eomm  simplicitas  vere  evangeiica;  pietate  non  minus  quam  sapientia 
commendabilis ;  eoque  magis  suspicienda,  ac  fere  pro  divina  habenda,  quod  tot 
annorum  experientia  reperta  sit  non  solum  optimam  fuisse  pacis  ac  concordiae  regu- 
1am,  verum  etiam  unicum  contra  schismata  et  divisiones  remedium. 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  Consensus,  he  adds : 

Sunt  igitur,  honim  articulonun  pars  maxima  illius  generis,  in  quibus  ad  invicem 
dissentire  nobis  omnibus  liceat,  absque  dispendio  veritatis.  Quia  sunt  ejusmodi  de 
quibus  Deus  concilium  suum  non  adeo  clare  aut  praecise  revalaverit,  quin  etiam 
eruditissimi  atque  perspicacissim!  viri  in  suis  de  iis  detenninationibus  errare  pos- 
sint,  aut  potius  nunquam  certi  esse  possunt  se  non  errasse.  Quid  vero  impruden- 
tius,  quid  arrogantius,  quid  denique  humilitate,  non  jam  dico  Christianiorum,  sed  et 
hominum  non  nimium  sib!  blandientium  indignius  esset,  quam  de  rebus  adeo 
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obscuris,  adeo  incertis,  adeo  inter  ipsos  ejusdem  commiinionis  symmystas  adhuc 
litigatiff,  distincte  aliquid  definire:  et  ab  aliis  auferre  earn  quam  nos  nobis  quasi  jure 
nostro  asserimus  sentiendi  libertatem  ?  O  quantum  potuit  insana  ^iXavria  I  Lt  in 
aliorum  conscientias,  quam  omnes  verbis  rejicimus,  plerique  re  exerere  cuptmus, 
dominandi  libido?  Benedictus  Deus,  qui  alium  plerumque,  in  boc  nostro  orbe, 
animum  indiderit! 


No.  XXV. — Archbishop  Wake*s  Letter  to  M.  Jablonski,  in  ansiver  to  the  two 

following  Questiofis  : 

An  de  unione  evangel icomm  cum  ecclesia  Romans  ^endam  sit  ? 

Vol, 
An  omnia  e&  de  re  tractatio  tanquam  periculoui  ot  iollaz  omnino  sit  evitanda? 

•QuoD  de  foedere  nescio  quo  cum  pontificiis  ineundo  scribis  somniarc  temerarios 
quosdam  apud  vos  homines  suse  tranquillitatis  magis  quam  veritatis  amatores;  non 
possum  non  mirari  ecquod  inde  commodi  ecclesiis  reformatis  proponuiit.  Adeone 
u]li  e  nostris  aut  incognita  aut  inexperta  est  Romanensium  superbia  atque  tyrannis, 
ut  credatur  vel  illos  a  suo  fastigio  potestatis,  ac  infallibilitatis,  nostri  gratia,  sese 
dimissuros,  vel  nos  eorum  causa  ad  servitutem  tam  diu  rejectam  ultro  iterum  redi- 
turos  ?  Hoc  tam  pemiciosum,  tam  infame  facinus,  ab  animis  omnium  nostrorum 
longe  avertat  DeusI  Imo  potius  bona,  patriam,  parcntcs,  omnia  relinquamus 
quam  ut  sic  inveniamur  hipoKvyovvrts  dfrhrots ;  (quidni  enim  ipsis  hie  apostoli 
vocibus  utar?)  ^ 

Neque  tamen  sic  intelligi  vel] em  quasi  omnem  omnino  de  pace  tractatum  etiara 
cum  uontificiis  refugiendum  putarem.  Tractemus,  si  libet:  sed  ut  decef^  cum 
fiequalibus !  Neque  aut  nos  in  illos  potestatem  indebitam  nobis  arrogamus,  neque 
illis  in  nos  concedamus.  Chrisdni  sunt  illi?  et  nos  Christiani.  Catliolici?  et 
nos  Catholici.  Errare  nos  possumus  ?  etiam  illi  possunt  errare.  Liberi  sunt  illi  a 
dominio  nostro?  neque  nos  illis  ulla  in  re  subditi  sumus.  Si  igitur  cum  illis 
omnino  sit  agendum,  ante  omnia  necesse  fuerit  in  prsevias  conditiones  tractandi 
convenire  ;  utque  mutuo  statuatur,  nullum  esse  inter  eos  vel  inter  nos  infallibilitatis 
pnerogativam,  alterutri  nostrum  a  Christo  concessam  :  posse  utrinque  errari,  forte 
et  utrinque  erratum  esse.  Utrorumque  ergo  dogmata  libere  examinanda,  et  ad 
amussim  verbi  Dei  exigenda.  Renuntiandum  insuper  pretensee  auctoritati  turn 
summi  quem  vocant  pontificis,  tum  ecclesise  Romanse  in  alias  Christi  ecclesias ;  ut 
sic,  ab  eorum  dominatione  tuti,  ex  sequo  cum  illis  agere  possimus.  De  pliuribus 
ataue  prsecipuis  doctrinse  Christianse  capitibus,  in  quibus  utrinque  consentimus, 
nulla  lis  erit.  De  ceteris  consideretur  imprimis  quousque  invicem  concordari 
valeat;  et  in  quibus  nondum  in  eandem  sententiam,  concurri  potest,  quaeratur 
porro,  an  talia  sint,  quse  salve  pace  mutuo  tolerari  nequeant  Si  noc  conveniatur, 
quaeratur  denique  de  liturgia  publica,  an  talem  nobis  exbiberi  curabunt,  ut  omnes 
simul  ad  eundem  Dei  cultum  amid  accedere  valeamus.  Si  qui  sint  Romanse 
ecclesise  symmystoe  adeo  sequi,  ut  his  conditionibus  sincere  nobiscum  agere  vclint, 
non  video  cur  ab  eorum  coUoquio  abstineamus.  Absque  hujusmodi  stipulatione 
prsemissa  frustra  cum  iis  tractabimus :  nisi  sub  pacis  conciliandae  praetextu  veritate 
renuntiare  decreverimus. 

Habes,  vir  clarissime,  meam  qualemcunque  hAc  de  re  sententiam :  extempora- 
neam  quidem  illam,  nee  pro  materia  dignitate  satis  ponderatam ;  sed  tamen  jua- 
tam,  et,  nisi  ego  plurimum  faUor,  talem  a  qua  absque  extremo  periculo  nimquam 
a  nostris  discedi  possit  Faxit  Deus,  ut  in  hisce  considerandis  non  tamen  nostra 
quseramus  quam  ea  quse  sint  Jesu  Christi !  Nee  adeo  hujus  seculi  pacem  amemua» 
ut  futuri  praemia  amittamus.  Tibi,  vir  praestantissime,  sapientiam,  prudentiam, 
eruditionem  non  vulgarem  concessit  Deus :  etiam  constantiam  in  veritate  tuenda, 
pro  qua  tanta  et  hue  usque  passus  fueris,  et  deinceps  pati  te  paratum  ostendis. 
Tuo  itaque  exemplo  alios  instruas,  neque  concordiam  atque  unionem  cmn  ullia 
Christi  (uscinulis,  ubi  justis  conditionibus  iniri, possit,  pertinaciter  refugere ;  neque 
iniquis  concutionibus  stolide  timideve  admittere :  aut  vana  spe  pacis  deliniti,  ad 
servitutis  papalis  jugum  colla  submittere,  quod  neque  nos,  neque  patres  nostri  ferre 
potuere.  Hoc  tam  grave  scaiidalum,  tam  pemiciosam  praevaricationem  ab  eccle- 
siis reformatis  ut  semper  avertat  Deus,  summo  adore  precatur,  spectatissime  vir, 
frater  tuus  in  Christo  colendissimus,  &c. 

Maii  22,  1719. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


[The  following  Tablet  hare  been  compiled,  with  ranch  attention  and  paini,  from  tho  bo»t 
Authors ;  and  it  it  therefore  hoped,  that  they  will  be  contiderod  at  a  useful  addition  to  Dr. 
Motheim^t  work ;  and  the  more  to,  at  they  are  not  confined  to  the  pertont  and  thinga  contained 
in  it. 

The  datci  placed  after  the  Sovereign  Princes  and  Popet  are  detigned  to  mark  the  year  of 
their  decease. 

At  several  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers,  mentioned  in  these  Tablea,  deserve 
a  place  also  among  Profane  Authors,  on  account  of  their  Philosophical,  Literary,  or  Hiatoriral 
Productions ;  so  their  names  will  be  repeated  under  the  two  distinct  heada  that  contain  the 
learned  men  of  each  century. 

It  it  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Romish  Chnrch,  even  long  before  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, looked  upon  many  persons  as  Heretics^  whom  we,  on  our  principles,  cannot  con- 
sider in  the  same  light,  and  whose  doctrines  really  tended  to  promote  that  Reformation  in  which 
we  glory.  I  have,  therefore,  in  many  places,  added  the  words  real  or  reputed  after  Heretkt^ 
rather  than  teem  to  lubmlt  to  the  decisions  of  a  superstitious  church  in  this  matter.] 


CENTURY  I. 

SoYERBiON  Princeb. — Romafi  Emperors. — Auo^istus,  a.o.  14. — ^Tiberius,  37.— 
Caligiila,  41.— aaudius,  54.— Nero,  68.— Galba,  69.— Otho,  69.— Vitellius,  70.— 
Vespasian,  79, — Titus,  81. — Domitian,  96. — Nerva,  98. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  of  Rome. — ^The  succession  of  the  iirst  bishops  of  Rome  is 
a  matter  full  of  intricacy  and  obscurity.  We  shall  herein  follow  the  learned 
Bishop  Pearson  : — Linus. — Anacletus. — Clement. — Evaristus. — Alexander. — The 
dates  of  the  deaths  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  are  not  the  same  in  the  accounts  of 
chronologers.  Petau,  Fleury,  Pearson,  Marcel,  PfafF,  Bower,  Lenglet,  and  others, 
differ  frequently  in  this  respect ;  and  their  differences  sometimes  are  considerable. 
For  example,  the  death  of  Pope  Anicetus  is  placed  by  Petau  and  Lenglet  in  the 
year  161,  by  Pearson  and  Pfaff  in  162,  by  Fleury,  Walch,  and  Bower,  in  168. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  historians,  and  difficult  often  to  decide  which 
calculates  best,  we  shall  follow  Pearson  and  Pfaff  as  the  surest  guides. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — The  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 
— ^The  three  Apostolical  Fathers,  Clement,  Barnabas,  Hermas. — Philo  the  Jew. — 
Flavius  Josephus. — ^These  are  almost  all  the  genuine  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
first  century  that  are  now  extant  For  the  letter  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Abgarus,  king 
of  Edessa — the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Liturgies,  that  have  (besides  those 
which  D^e  esteem  canonical)  been  attributed  to  the  Apostles — as  also  the  Epistles 
of  Mary  to  Ignatius  and  others — the  Acts  of  Pilate — the  Epistles  of  Seneca  to 
St.  Paul,  &c.  must  be  considered  as  apocryphal  and  spurious. — The  works  that 
bear  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  were  forgea  in  the  fifth  centiiry. 

Heretics.—  Dositheus. — Simon  Magus. — ^The  Gnostics. — Cerinthus. — Hyme- 
nseus. — Philetus,  who,  together  with  Demas  and  Diotrephes,  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  apostates  than  as  heretics. — ^The  Nicolaitans. — Ebion.*-Tbe  Nazarenes. 
— N.B.  llie  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  though  generally  placed  by  the  learned  in 
the  first  centuiy,  yet  belong  more  properly  to  the  second. 

Remarkable  Events. — ^The  tax  of  Augustus  Caesar. — ^Tlie  birth  of  Christ. — 
Tlie  offerings  presented  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  wise  men  from  the  East. — The  four 
vol.  ii.  o  o 
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pasBovers  celebrated  by  Christ — John  the  Baptist  beheaded. — Christ's  mirades, 
Biifferines,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension. — ^The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
St  Stepnen,  the  first  martyr. — ^The  conversion  of  St  Paul. — Institution  of  Agapae, 
or  Feasts  of  charity. — Baptism  is  administered  by  immersion. — Several  Christian 
churches  founded. — The  first  persecution,  under  Nero. — ITie  oracles  reduced  to 
silence,  a  dubious,  or  rather  a  fabulous  story. — The  destruction  of  Jerusalem. — ^The 
accounts  of  a  dispute  between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  the  magician,  at  Rome,  and 
of  a  statue  having  been  erected  to  the  latter  in  that  city,  seem  idle  fictions. — ^The 
second  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Domitian. — St  John  thrown  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  a  dubious  story. — The  adventures  of  ApoUonius  Tyaneus. 

Profane  Authors. — Titus  Livius.  —  G ermanicus.  —  Gratius. — Ovid. — ^Julius 
H^ginus. — Labeo. — Valerius  Maximus. — Phaedrus. — Verrius  Flaccus. — Strabo. — 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria. — Seneca  the  rhetorician. — Seneca  the  philosopher  and 
poet — Veil.  Paterculus. — Cremutius  Isidore,  of  Charax. — Celsus,  physician. — 
Massur.  Sabinus. — Didymus  of  Alexandria. — Cocceius  Nerva. — Philo  the  Jew. — 
Pomponius  Mela.— Columella.— Remm.  Palseon. — Votienus.— Servilius  Marcus. 
— Annseus  Comutiis. — Lucan. — A ndromachus. — Petronius. — Persius. — Epictetus. 
— Dioscorides. — Flavins  Josephus. — Silius  Italicus. — Valerius  Flaccus. — Hmy  the 
elder.— Pliny  the  younger.— Ascan.  Pedianus.— Plin.  Valerianus.— Juvenal. — 
Martial.- Sutius.  — Sext  Jul.— Frontinus.  — Quintilion.  —Dion.  Chrysostom. — 
Tacitus. — Phlegon. — Appian . — Trogus  Pompeius. — A thenodorus. 


CENTURY  If. 

Sovereign  PRiNCEs.~22of»ixit  Emperors. — Trajan,  a.^?.  117.— Adrian,  138. 

Anton.  Pius,  161.— M.  Antoninus,  180.— Lucius  Verus,  180. — Commodus,  192. — 
Pertinax,  193.— Did.  Julianus,  193.— Niger,  194.— Albinus,  198.— Severus. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  op  Rome. — Xystus  or  Sextus,  a.d.  127.— Telesphorus,  138. 

Hyginus,  150.— Pius  I^  153.— Anicetus,  162.— Soter,   172.— Eleutherius,  185. 

Victor  I.,  196. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — Ignatius  of  Antioch. Poly- 
carp.— Justin  Martyr.— Hegesippus.—Theophilus  of  Antioch,  the  first  who  made 
use  of  the  word  Trinity  to  express  the  distinction  of  what  divines  call  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  The  Christian  church  is  very  little  obliged  to  him  for  his  invention. 
The  use  of  this  and  other  unscriptural  terms,  to  which  men  attach  either  np  ideaa^ 
or  false  ones,  has  wounded  charity  and  peace  without  promoting  truth  and  know- 
ledge.    It  has  produced  heresies  of  the  very  worst  kind. — Melito.— Tatian.* Pa- 

Sias.—Apollinaris.—Hermea8.—Athenaeora8.— Clemens  Alexandrinus.— Tertul- 
an.—Aquila.—Theodotian.—Symmachu8.— Hermes.— The  unknown  author  of 
the  Sibylhne  Oracles.— IrenaBU8.—Polvcrates.— Dionysius  of  Corinth.— Pantanus. 
— Quadratus.— Add  to  these  several  fragments  of  writings  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal heretics  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph.  These  fragments  are  collected 
by  Cotelerius,  Grabe,  &c. 

Heretics. — Nazarenes.  —  Gnostics.— Cainites.—Elxai.— Satuminus.—Millen- 
nanans.—BasiIides.— Isidore,  jun.— Carpocrates  and  followers.— MarcelUna  and 
Epiphanes.— Prodicus,  the  chief  of  the  Adamites.— Valentine  and  followers,— 
•Tatian,  supposed  to  be  cWef  of  the  Encratites,  Hydroparastotes,  and  Apotactites. 

— Ptolem3;.--^ecundus.— Cerdo.— Marcion.— Florinus,— Docet«,  or  Phimtasiaste. 
— Mehtonians.— SwcoDhori.— Sevenan8.-^phites.— ^ 

chief  of  the  Alogi.-Montanus  — Tertulhan.— Priscilla  and  MaximiUa,  called 
Montamsts,  Cataphryees,  and  Pepuzians.— The  Sethites  and  Abelites  — Hera- 
cleon.  —  BasBUs.  --  Colobarsus.— Blastus,  Mark.  —  Valentinians.— Bardesanes  — 
Hermogenes.— Apelles.— Praxeas,  the  chief  of  Patropassians.— Seleucus.— Her- 
meas. — ^Artemon. 

Remarkable  Events.— Third  persecution  under  Trajan,  mitigated  by  the  in- 
tercession of  Plmy  the  younger.— Fourth  persecution  under  AdriMi.— Fifth  nerae- 
cutaon  under  Antoninus  Pms,  continued  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Venia. 
-Conversion  of  the  Germwis  and  Gauls  and  (if  we  may  give  credit  to  Bede)^ 
the  Bntons^Thundering  Legion,  a  dubious  event-lSsSrrections  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans— The  sediUon  and  slaughter  of  that  people  under  the  stend! 
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afdi  of  Barcocheba,  the  false  Messiah. — ^The  Jews  driven  from  Jerasalem. — Hor* 
rible  calumnies  thrown  out  against  the  Christians  by  Lucian,  Crescens,  Celsus, 
and  the  Pa^ns  in  general. — ^The  perusal  of  the  Sibylune  oracles  prohibited  by  an 
imperial  edict. — Christian  assemblies  are  held  on  Sundays,  and  other  stated  days, 
in  private  houses,  and  in  the  burying  places  of  martyrs. — Infant  baptism,  and 
sponsors  used. — Various  festivals  and  fasts  established. — ^A  distinction  formed  be- 
tween bishops  and  presbyters,  who,  with  the  deacons  and  readers,  are  the  only 
orders  of  ecclesiastics  known  in  this  century. — Sign  of  tlie  cross  and  anointing 
used. — ^The  custom  of  praying  towards  the  east  introduced. 

PaoFANE  Authors — Arrian. — Aulus  Gellius. — Plutarch. — Florus. — Celsus  the 
lawyer. — CEnomaus. — Philo  of  Phoenicia. — Ptolemy  the  astronomer  and  geogra- 
pher.— Salvius  Julianus. — Suetonius. — ApoUonius  the  philosopher. — Appian. — 
Pronto. — Maximus  Tyrius. — Taurus  Calvisius. — Apuleius. — Artemidorus. —  Lu- 
cian.— Numenes. — Pansanius. — Polisnus. — Sextus  Empiricus. — Athemeus. — Ju- 
lius Pollux. — Diogenes  Laertius. — Gallienus. — Ammonius  Saccas. —  Priscus. — 
Cephalion. — Aristides. — Hermogenes,-who,  at  the  age  of  17,  published  his  Rheto- 
ric ;  at  20,  his  book  on  Ideas ;  and  at  25,  is  said  to  have  forgot  all  he  had  learned. 
—Justin  Martyr. — ^Theophilus  of  Antioch. — Chr^'sorus. — Marcus  Antoninus. — 
Harpocration. — Polyeenus. — Athenagoras. — Celsus  the  philosopher. — Julius  Soli- 
nus. — Plotinus. — Papinian. 


CENTURY  III. 

Sovereign  Princes. — Roman  Emperors, — Severus,  a.d.  211. — Caracalla,  217. 
— Geta,  2)2. — Macrinus,  218. — Heliogabalus,  222. — Severus  Alexander,  235.— 
Maximin,  237. — Gordian  I.,  II.,  237.— Pupienus,  Balbinus,  238.— Gordian  III., 
244. — Philip  the  Arabian,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  emperor,  250. 
— Decius,  252. — Gallus  Volusianus,  253. — ^iEmilianus,  253.— Valerian,  259. — 
Gallienus,  268.— Claudius  II.,  270.— Quintilian,  270.— Aurelian,  275.— Tacitus, 
275.— Florianusy  276.— Probus,  282— Cams,  283.— Carinus  Numerianus,  284. — 
Diocletian. — Maximian. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  of  Rome. — Zephirinus,  a.d.  219. — Callixtus,  224. — Urban, 
231. — Pontianus,  235.— Anterus,  236.— Fabianus,  251.— Cornelius,  254.  A  con- 
test between  him  and  Novatian. — Lucius,  256.^Stephen,  258. — Sextus  II.,  259. 
— DionysiuB,  270.— Felix,  275. — Eutychianus,  283.— Caius  Marcellinus,  296. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers.- The  author  of  the  Acts  of 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas. —  Minutius  Felix. — Hippolytus. — Ammonius.  ^- Julius 
Afncanus.  —  Origen.  —  Cyprian. — Novatian . — G regor.  Thaum.  —  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria.— Pamphilus. —  Anatolius.  —  Amobius  Afncanus.— Commodianus. — 
Archelaus.—  Lucianus. — Hesychius.  — -  Methodius. — Theognostus.— >  Malchion.— 
Paul  of  Samosata. — Stephen  K.  Pont. — Eusebius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria. — Dio- 
nysius R.  Pont. — Basiliaes,  bishop  of  Pentapolis.-^Victorinus.- Prudentius. 

Heretics.— Adelphius.—Aquilinu8. — Manes,  the  chief  of  the  Manicheans.-^ 
Hierax. — Noetus.— Sabellius, — Beryllus. — Paul  pf  Samosat^ — Novatians. — Patro- 
passians. — Arabians. — Cathari. — Valesians. —  Privatus. — A  schism  between  Ste- 
phen and  Cyprian,  concerning  the  re-baptizing  of  heretics. 

Remarkable  Events. — Sixth  persecution  under  Severus,  in  which  Leonidas, 
Irensus,  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  Perpetua,  Felicitas,  and  others,  suffer  martyr- 
dom.— Seventh  persecution  under  Maximin.— Eighth  under  Decius,  in  which  Fa- 
•bianus  the  Roman  pontiff,  Babylas,  Alexander,  and  others,  suffer  martyrdom. — 
Ninth  persecution  under  Valerian,  in  which  Cyprian,  Lucius,  Stephen  I.,  Sixtus  I., 
and  Lauren  tins,  suffer. — Tenth  persecution  under  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Galerius, 
and  Maximin,  is  much  more  cruel  than  the  preceding,  and  famous  for  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Theban  legion,  which  however  is  a  very  dubious  story. — ^The  Jewish 
Talmud  and  Targum  composed.  The  Jews  are  allowed  to  return  into  Palestine. 
— Jewish  schools  erected  at  Babylon,  Sora,  and  other  places. — Remarkable  deaths 
of  persecutors  related  by  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  Lucius  Caecilius. — Many  illus- 
trious men  and  Roman  senators  converted  to  Christianity. — ^The  origin  of  the 
monastic  life  derived  from  the  austere  manners  of  Paul  the  Theban,  the  first  her- 
mit.—Diocletian  assumes  the  name  and  honours  due  to  Jupiter,  and  orders  the 
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people  to  worship  bim. — ^Religious  rites  multiplied  in  this  century ;  altars  used ; 
wax  tapers  employed. — ^Public  churches,  called  in  Greek  Kvpiocd,  built  for  divine 
worship. — ^The  Pagan  mysteries  injudiciously  imitated  in  many  respects  by  Chris- 
tians.— The  tasting  of  milk  and  honey  previous  to  baptism,  and  the  person  anointed 
before  and  after  that  holy  rite,  receives  a  crown,  and  goes  arrayed  in  white  for 
some  time  after. — Story  of  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus,  and  mart3rrdom  of  Ursula, 
and  11,000  British  virgins,  principal  fables  invented  in  this  century. 

Propane  Authors. — ^ius  Maurus. — Oppian  the  poet. — Quintus  Seren.  Sam- 
monicus. — Julius  Africanus. — Aeolus.  —  Dion  Cassius.  —  Ulpian. — Ephorus.— 
Censorinus. — C.  Curius  Fortunatus. —  Herotf an.  —  Nicagoras. — Quadiatus. — 
Amelius. — Gentilianus. — Erennius. — Dixippus. — Cassius  Longinus. — Julius  Capi- 
tolinus. — ^^lius  Lampridius. — ^Trebellius. — PoUio. — ^Porphyry. — ^^lius  Spartianus. 
— Flavius  Vopiscus. — M.  Aiurel.  Olymp.  Nemesianus. — ^Alexander,  a  Greek  philo- 
sopher.— Phiiostratus. — ^Julius  Paulus. — Sextus  Pomponius. 


CENTURY  IV. 

Sovereign  Princes. — Roman  Emperon, — ^Diocletian  and  Maximian  abdicate 
the  empire,  a.d.  305. — Galeriur,  311. — Constantius,  306. — Constantine  theGreat, 
337. — His  adversaries,  Maximin,  313. — Maxentius,  312. — Licinius,  325. — Con- 
stantine II.,  338. — ^Constantius,  361. — Constans,  350. — Julian  the  apostate,  363. — 
Jovian,  364. — Valentinian,  375. — Valens,  378. — Gratian,  383. — Valentinian  II., 
392. — ^Theodosius  the  Great,  395. — ^The  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the 

Eastern  and  Western  Empires. The  Visigoths  settle  in  Gaul  and  Spain  abotU 

the  latter  end  of  this  century, — Athanaric,  382. — Alaric. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  of  Rome. — Marcellinus,  a.d.  304. — Marcellus,  309. — ^Eu- 
sebius,  311.— Melchiades,  313. — Sylvester,  335. — Mark,  336. — Julius,  352. — Li- 
berius,  367.  A  schism  between  Liberius  and  Felix. — ^Damasus,  384.  A  new 
schism  between  this  pontiff  and  Ursinus. — Syricius,  398. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — Lactantius  Firm. — Lucius  Cse- 
cilius. — Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Tyre. — Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea. — Constantine 
the  Great. — Eustathius,  bishop  of  Aiitioch. — Commodianus. — ^Alexander,  bishop 
of  Alexandria. — Juvencus. — Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. — Antonius,  who, 
with  Paul  the  hermit,  was  the  first  institutor  of  the  monastic  life. — ^Marcellus, 
bishop  of  Ancyra. — ^Theodore,  bishop  of  Heraclea. — Julius,  bishop  of  Rome. — 
J.  Fir.  Maternus. — ^Pachomius. — Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emessa. — Serapion. — Cyril, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem. — Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers. — Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari. 
— PhoebadiuSf  bishop  of  Agen. — Eunomius. — ^Zeno,  bishop  of  yerona.~%tU8, 
bishop  of  Bostra. — Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome. — Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis. — 
Optatus,  bishop  of  MilevL — Pacianus. — Marius  Victorinus. — Liberius,  bishop  of 
Rome. — Ephraim  the  Syrian. — Didymus  of  Alexandria. — Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea. 
— Gregory,  bishop  of  Nazianzum. — Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa. — Amphilochius, 
bishop  of  Iconium. — Hegesippus. — ApoUinanus,  father  and  son. — Eusebius,  bishop 
cf  Verceil. — Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus. — Proba  Falconia. — The  three  Macarii. — 
Ambrose. — ^Jerome. — Ruffinus.— ^Philastrius. — Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola. — ^Augu*- 
tin. — John  Chrysostom. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — ^The  Manichseans,  disguised  under  the  deno- 
minations of  EncratiteSjApotactites,  Saccophori,  Hydroparastates,  and  Solitaries. 
— Arius  and  his  followers,  who  were  divided  into  Eimomians,  Semiarians,  Euse- 
bians,  Homoiousians  or  Acacians,  and  Psathyrians. — Photinus. — Apollinarius, 
father  and  son.  —  Macedonius.  —  Anthropomorphites. — Priscillian. — Andieus.^* 

Messalians,  or   Euchites. — Collyridians. — Eustathians. — ^CoUuthus. — Helvidius. 

Bonosus. — Vigilantius. — ^Three  schisms  of  the  Meletians,  Luciferians,  and  Dona- 
tists. 

Remarkable  Events. — ^Tenth  persecution  continued .-*-Athanasian8  or  ortho- 
dox persecuted  by  Constantius,  who  was  an  Arian,  and  by  Valens,  who  ordered 
80  of  their  deputies,  all  ecclesiastics,  to  be  put  on  board  a  ship,  to  which  fire  was 

set  as  soon  as  it  was  got  clear  of  the  coast — Christians  persecuted  by  Sapor. 

Supposed  conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  by  a  vision  representing  a  fiery 
cross  in  the  air.— First  general  council  held  at  Nice  in  325;    In  it  the  opinions  of 
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Ariiu  were  condemned,  and  popes  declared  equal  in  dignity  with  other  Christian 
hishops. — Second  general  council  held  in  381,  at  Constantinople!  in  which  the 
errors  of  Macedonius  are  condemned. — Remarkable  progress  oi  the  Christian  re- 
ligion among  the  Indians,  Goths,  Marcomanni,  and  Iberians. — Famous  donation 
of  Constantine  in  favour  of  the  Roman  see :  mere  fable. — Miraculous  defeat  of 
Eugenius  by  Theodosius. — Julian's  attempt  to  invalidate  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  by  encotuitgiug  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  defeated 
Dy  an  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption.  See  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  interesting  and 
ingenious  work,  entitled,  Julian,  or  a  Discourse,  &c. — Theodosius  the  Great 
obliged  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  to  do  public  penance  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  Thessalonians. — Eucharist,  during  this  century,  administered  in  some  places 
to  infants  and  persons  deceased. — Something  like  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  held,  and  ceremony  of  the  elevation  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
— Council  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  held  in  305,  not  only  solemnly  forbids  the  adoration 
of  pictures  or  images,  but  even  prohibits  the  use  of  them. — Use  of  incense  and 
the  censer,  with  several  other  superstitious  rites,  introduced. — Churches  consi- 
dered as  externally  holy,  saints  invoked,  images  used,  and  the  cross  worshipped.^ 
Clerical  order  augmented  by  new  ranks  of  ecclesiastics,  such  as  archdeacons,  coun- 
try bishops,  archbishops,  metropolitans,  exarchs,  &c. 

Profane  Authors. — ^lius  Donatus. — Servius. — Helladius. — Andronicus.— 
Nonius. — Marcellus. — Sext.  Aurelius  Victor. — Maximus  of  Smyrna,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taught  the  Emperor  Julian  magic. — Oribases. — Eutropius. — Liba- 
nius. — Ausonius. — Pappus,  the  famous  mathematician. — Prudentius. — Rufus. — 
Festus  Avienus. — ^Themistius. — Flavins  Vegetius. — Hierocles. — Julian. — Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus. — Symmachus. — Lactantius. — Jamblichus. — ^^lius  Lampridius. 
•^-Eusehius  of  Cassarea. — Jul.  Fimiicus  Maternus. — Chalcidius. — Pomponms  Fes- 
tus.— Quintus  Curtius. — Macrobius. 


CENTURY  V. 

Sovereign  Princes. — Emperors  of  the  West — lionorius,  a.d.  423. — Valen- 
tinian,  455. — Maximus,  455. — Avitus,  456. — Majoranus,  461. — Severus,  465. — 
Anthemius,  472. — Olyhrius,  472. — Glycerius  deposed  in  474. — Julius  Nepos  de- 
posed in  475. — Romulus  Augustulus,  who  reigned  till  the  23rd  of  August,  when 

Odoacer  took  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  western  empire. 

Kings  of  Italy, — Odoacer,  493. — ^Theodoric. Emperors  of  the  East, — Arcadius, 

408. — ^Theodosius  II.,  450. — Marcianus,  457. — Leo  I.,  474.--Leo  II.,  474. — Zeno 

Isaur.,  491. — Anastasius. Gothic  Kings  of  Spain, — Alaric,  411. — ^Ataulphus, 

415.— Sigeric,  415.— Vallia,  420.— Theodoric,  451.— Thorismond,  452.— Theo- 

doric  II.,  466. — Euric,  484. — Alaric  II. Kings  of  jPranc«.— Pharamond,  first 

king,  420.— Clodion,  451.— Merovaeus,  456.— Childeric,  481.— Clovis  I.- — The 
Kings  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  where  they  settled  in  the  year  429. — Genseric,  466. 

— Huneric,  484. — Gontamond,  496. — Thrasamond. Kings  of  England, — Vor- 

tigern. — Kingdom  of  Kent  founded  by  Hengist  the  Saxon,  in  457,  that  of  Sussex 
by  iEUa,  in  491. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  of  Rome. — ^Anastasius,  a.d.  402. — Innocent,  417. — Zosi- 
mus,  418. — Boniface  I.,  423. — A  schism  between  this  pope  and  Eulalius. — Celes- 
tine  I.,  432. — Sextus  III.,  440. — Leo  the  Great,  461. — Hilariusi  467. — Sunplicius, 
483.— Felix  III.,  492.— Gelasius,  496  —  Anastasius  II.,  498.— Symmachus  I. 
— ^A  schism  between  him  and  Laurentius. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Bresse. 
— Sulpicius  Severus. — ^Palladius. — H eraclides. — Innocentius. — Polybius. — PeU- 
giu0. — Ccelestius. — ^Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuesta. — Polychronius. — ^Nonnus. — 
Synesius. — Isidore  of  Pelusium. — Cyril  of  Alexandria. — Orosius. — Marius  Mcrr 
cator. — Maximus,  bbhop  of  Turin. — ^Theodoret. — Cassian. — Peter  Chrysologus. — 
Hilarius. — Philostorgius. — Vincent  of  Lerins. — ^Socrates. — Sozomenes. — ^Leo  the 
Great — Prosper. — Idacius. — Basil. — Sclcucus. — Amobius  the  younger.— Clau- 
dian  Mamertus. — Faustus. — Felix  the  Roman  pontiff. — Vigilius  Tapsensis,  sup- 
posed by  some  learned  men  to  have  been  the  author  of  what  is  commonly  called 
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the  Athanarfan  Creed—Victor  the  Afrlcaii.-Gei«i«diu..-Zodmu..-PK«per.- 

coUe —Peter  the  Fuller.— XenaiM.  ,     ^     «,  a 

ti;,e"*TO^  £'„Tarcirnr£?Sfe;K,  at  *bich>e.tonu.  wa..  d^ 

S:s,rcSrora"f£tc^^ 

nonia.  by  *«XeiirXride.A^^cular  persecution.  «^^ 

Persia,  by  I"*?"*^ '7^!?^' iT.LExtinett^ii  of  the  western  empire.— Th*o- 

against  the  Anan.  '«^*'^?^-   fo„„d.^by  the  inhabitants  of  the  a4jacent 
dosian  «?d«  d»jm  «p-C^  of  Vemcef^^^  ^4^^^ 

coast,  who  fled  ^!^^^'J\^Zm^\^^r^iii  pope  of  that  kame),  is  excom- 
(whom  Bower  and  often  took  upon  «J^«^^    P,P^^  register..^  Acacius. 

sSVtl^  ^  rS>^  P'>i^»  o^  «1.  ^^8^'  f™"^  ^*'''«°  ^-y  '  P*«~°'  "  *" 
baptUm  of  «-*-j:i;";^tl\t;unus  Capella.-Claudian._Eunapiu.- 

PBOFANBAuTHOR..-A^ieM^.        «^_^^^^^^P^^^  ^^j^^^^    j^^^^^^^ 

t^«'r      S;;;i^l^^^^»--SWo^»  ApolJaris-Candidu.  the  Uaurian.- 
Zosrm\irfhTw^ri^°-Idacius.-Quint«s,   or  Coint«..-Pnscu..-Mu«eu..- 

Proclus.— Simplicius. 
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o       —row  VntficM —Kinss  o/* //a/v.— Theodoric,  a.d.  B26.— Athalaric,  534. 
JAra^rth^SaT-Tatii^  SSL-Vitige.,  "»:-n^J^  «"  vpTotda. 

SSI —T^as   664. Emperors  of  the  ^o**.— Anastasius,  518.— JusUn  U^fJ- 

^ZS"  ^.^ustin  II.,  578.-Tiberius  II.,  586.-MaunUus.--G.^c 
]S^^&;«i^Alaric  507.-Gesalric,  512.-An,alaric  fl-T^^-^^f »•- 
TCditmZ548.-AgiU^  552.-Athanagilda,  567.-Linva,  568.-Leumgild,  585. 
-BicWei-These  princes  were  masters  also  of  Narbonne  and  Aquitame.-— - 
T^^Enaland-TinTi  Saxon  kingdom  founded  in  England  by  Cerdic,  m  514, 
Kaffl  widom  of  the  West  Slxons-Fourth  that  of  the  E^t^ons.  by 
Erchenwen.  in  627.— Fifth,  that  of  Northumberland,  by  Ida,  ">  547.— Sixth,  ttat 
rfAe:^t  Andes,  by  Efia,  in  575.-SeveBth,  that  of  Mercim  by  Cndda^m  582. 
--ati.  was  suwe^sively  foVmed  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.^-JKi.?*  "■^^^^'^•.^7 
Ooidsl.,  5n.-Kingdom  divided  between  his  four  son^  v«.,  Thiery,  Met^  534. 
Sdomir,  Orleansf624.-Childebert,  Paris,  658.-aotaire,  Soisson^  562.- 
Swond  Svision  of  the  kingdom  between  the  four  sons  of  Qotaire  J-./"-.  C»;e«- 
K  P.Sr566.-GontnS,  Orleans,  593.-ChiIderic,  Sois^ns,  584.-S.g.b«% 
M^^5-Kif,g$ofthe  Fandah in AJriea^Thrasemtmi,  523.-Hildenc,  530. 
Smer  deffl  ind  taken  nrisone^  by  Belisarii»,  in  534  -By  this  e^t 

AWca  became  again  subject  to  the  Emperors  of  the  East. -King,  of  the  Lom^ 

Z^^hTXfd  Italy  in  568.-Albo&us,  571.-Clephis,  573.-Anthan^  590. 
_Agaulf. Exarehiof  JJawfuw.- Longinus,  583.— Smaragdus,  588.— Roma- 


nu8,  598. — Callinicus. 


PoFES,  OR  BisHOPB  OP  RoME.— SymmachuB,  514.— Hormisdas,  623.— John  I., 
526  —Felix  IV.,  529.— Boniface  II.,  531.  A  Bchism  between  Boniface  and  Dio- 
scoruB— John  II.,  535.— Agapetus  I.,  536.— Sylverius,  540.     A  achism  between 
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Sylverius  and   Vigiliiw.— VigiUus,   555.— Pelagitts   I.,  558.— John  IILj  572.— 
Benedict  I.,  577. — Pelagius  II.,  590. — Gregory  I.,  604. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — Csesarius,  bishop  of  Aries. — 
Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspa. — Boctliius. — ^Timothy  of  Constantinople. — Ennodius. 
— Severus. — Cassiodorus. — Procopius. — Peter  the  Deacon. — Maxentius,  a  Scythian 
monk. — ^Dionysius  the  Little. — Fulgentius  Ferrandus. — Mareellinus. — Zachary 
the  Schoolman. — Hesychius. — Faciuidus  Hermianus. — ^Pope  Vigilius. — Rusticus,  a 
Roman  deacon. — Junilius  Victor,  of  Capua. — Primasius. — Jornandes. — Liberatus 
Victor,  the  African. — Venantius  Fortunatus. — Anastasius  of  Mount  Sinai,  after- 
wards bishop  of.Antioch. — John,  the  Schoolman. — Cosmas. — Gildas. — ^Leander. 
— John  of  Constantinople. — Columbanus. — Leontius  Byzant — Leontius  of  Cyprus. 
— Gregory  the  Great — Isidorus  of  Seville. — Lucius  Carinus. — Produs  Diadochus. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — Deuterius. — Severus,  leader  of  the  Acephali. — 
Themistius,  chief  of  the  Agnoitesf  who  maintained  that  Christ  was  ignorant  of  the  day 
of  judgment. — Barsanians  or  Semi-dulites,  who  maintained  that  Christ  had  suffered 
only  in  appearance. — Jacob  Zanzale,  the  chief  of  the  Jacobites,  or  Monophysites. 
— John  Philoponus,  the  chief  of  the  Tritheists. — ^Damianists. — Origenists. — Cop- 
rupticolse. — Acoemets. — ^The  Arians,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Pelagians  con- 
tinue to  raise  troubles  in  the  church. 

Remarkable  Events. — Several  nations  converted  to  Christianity. — Canon  of 
the  mass  established  by  Gregory  the  Great. — Benedictine  order  founded. — Forty 
Benedictine  monks,  with  Augustin  at  their  head,  are  sent  into  Britain  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  596,  who  convert  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  the  Christian  faith. — 
Kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  destroyed  by  Justinian,  who  becomes  master  of  Italy. 
— Lombards  invade  Italy  in  568,  and  erect  a  new  kingdom  at  Ticinum. — Chris- 
tians are  persecuted  in  several  places. — Orthodox  are  oppressed  by  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  Thrasamond,  king  of  the  Vandals,  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
&c. — Female  convents  are  greatly  multiplied  in  this  century. — Litanies  introduced 
into  the  church  of  France. — Arians  driven  out  of  Spain. — Superstition  of  the  Sty- 
lites  introduced  by  Simeon,  the  head  of  that  crazy  sect,  who  spent  his  life  on  the 
top  of  a  pillar,  and  foolishly  imagined  that  he  would,  by  this  trick,  render  himself 
agreeable  to  tlie  Deity.  The  Romish  writers  say,  he  chose  this  lofty  habitation 
(for  the  pillar  was  36  cubits  high)  to  avoid  the  multitude  which  crowded  about  him 
to  see  his  miracles. — Christian  era  formed  this  century,  by  Dionysius  the  Little, 
who  first  began  to  count  the  course  of  time  from  the  birtn  of  Christ. — ^Justinian 
code,  Pandect,  Institutions,  and  Novelise,  collected  and  formed  into  a  body. — An- 
tioch,  that  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  is  rebuilt  by  Justinian. — Fifth  general 
council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  553,  under  Justinian  I.,  in  which  the 
Origenists  and  the  three  chapters  were  condemned. 

Learned  Men,  Historians,  Philosophers,  and  Poets. — Justinian. — Boethius. 
— Procopius. — ^Trebonian. — Agathias,  who  continued  the  history  composed  by  Pro- 
copius.— Jornandes. — Gregory  of  Tours. — Marius,  bishop  of  Avranches,  an  eminent 
historian. — Menander,  the  historian. — Stephen  of  Byzantium. — Magn.  Aurelius 
Cassiodorus. — ^Dionysius  the  Little. 


CENTURY  VII. 

Sovereign  Princes. — Emperors  of  the  Ea$L — Mauritius,  a.d.  602. — Phocas, 
610. — Heraclius,  641. — Constantine  III.,  641. — Heraciianus,  642. — Constans  IL, 
668.— Constantine  IV.,  685. — Leontius,  698. — ^Tiberius  III.,  703.— Justinian  II. 

Kingt  of  the  Goths  in  Spain, — Victeric. — ^Gondemar. — Sisebut,  621. — Re- 

carede  II.,  621.— Suinthila,  631.— Sinenand,  636.— Chintila,  640.— Tulga,  642.— 

Cindevind,  649.— Recesuinthe,   672.— Vamba,    680.— Erviee,  687.— Lgica. 

Kings  of  /Vance.— Clotaire  II.,  628.— Dagobert,  638 — Sigibert  II.,  654.— Clovis 
II.,  660.— Clotaire  ni.,668.— Childeric  II.,  673.— Dagobert  II.,  679.— Theodoric 
III.,  690.— Clovis  III.,  695.— Childebert  III.— The  race  of  the  idle  kings  begins, 

with  Theodoric  III.  and  ends  with  Childeric  III. England.— The  Heptarchy. 

Kings  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. — Agilulph,  616. — Adaloaldus,  626. — Arioval- 

dus,  638.— Rotharis,  653.— Rodoald,  656.— Aripert,  662.— Gondipert,  662.— Gri- 

moald,   673.— Garibald,    673.— Pertharit,    689.— Cunipert,    701. Exarchs  of 

iZavenfto.— Samaragdus,  610.— John,  615.— Eleutherius,  617.— Isaac,  643.— Theo- 
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dorus  Culliopa,  G49. — Olympius,  650.— Theodorus  Cfdliopa,  G86.-— TheodoniB,  687. 
— Joaancfl  Plato,  702. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  of  Rome. — Sabinianut,  605. — ^Boniface  III.,  606. — Boni- 
fete  IV.,  614.— Deodatus,  617. — Boniface  V.,  625. — Honorius  I.,  638. — Seve- 
rinus  I.,  639. — ^John  IV.,  641. — ^Theodorus  I.,  648. — Martin  I.,  655. — Eugenius 
I.,  656. — Vitalianus,  671. — Adeodatus,  676. — Domnus,  678. — Agatho,  682. — 
Leo  II.,  684. — Benedict  II.,  685.— John  V.,  686. — Conon,  687. — Sergius  I.,  701. 
— A  achism  occasioned  by  the  pretensions  of  Theodore  and  Paschalis. 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury. — Augustin,  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
nominated  to  that  high  office,  in  597,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  vith 
the  consent  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  611. — Laurence,  619. 
— Mellitus,  624. — Justus,  634. — Honorius,  653.— Adeodatus,  664. — Theodore,  690. 

— Brithwald.  ^ 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers.— «John  Philoponus. — John  Malela. 
— Hesychius  of  Jerusalem. — ^Theophylact — Simocatta. — Antiochus. — Modestus. 
' — Cyrus  of  Alex. — ^Jonas. — Gallus. — John  Moschus. — Andreas  Damascenus. — 
George  Pisides. — Eligius. — ^The  two  Theodores. — Paulus. — ^The  Emperor  Hera- 
clius. — Maximus  Conf. — ^Theodore  the  Monk. — The  Emperor  Constans  II. — Mar- 
tin, bishop  of  Rome. — Maurus  of  Ravenna. — Anastasius,  a  monk — ^a  Rom.  presb. — 
Fnictuosus,  Hisp. — Peter,  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia. — ^Julian  Pomerius. — Aga- 
tho.— John  of  Thessalonica. — Cresconus. — Ildefonsus. — Marculph. — Macarius. — 
John  Climachus. — Fortunatus  Venant. — Isidore  of  Seville,  who  composed  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  principal  author  of  the  famous  Mosarabic  Liturgy,  which  is  the  an- 
cient Liturgy  of  Spam. — Dorotheus. — Sophronius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — ^The  ancient  heresies  were  still  in  vigour  during 
this  century  ;  to  these  were  added  the  Paulicians,  Monothelites. 

Remarkable  Events. — An  extraordinary  progress  is  made  in  the  conversion  of 
the  English. — ^The  archbishoprics  of  London  and  York  are  founded,  with  each  12 
bishoprics  imder  its  jurisdiction. — ^The  archbishopric  of  London  is  translated  to 
Canterbury. — ^The  gospel  is  propagated  with  success  in  Holland,  Friesland,  and 
Germany. — ^The  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  commences  iu 
this  century. — The  rise  of  Mahomet,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  his  religion,  which 
is  propagated  by  fire  and  sword. — ^I'he  Mahometan  era,  called  the  Hegira,  com- 
mences with  the  year  of  Christ,  622. — ^The  destruction  of  the  Persian  Slonaichy, 
under  the  reign  of  Isdegerdes  III. — Boniface  IV.  receives  from  that  odious  tyrant 
Phocas  (whp  was  the  great  patron  of  the  popes,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  their 
grandeur)  the  famous  Pantheon,  which  is  converted  into  a  church.  Here 
Cybele  was  succeeded  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  pagan  deities  by  Christian 
martyrs.  Idolatry  still  subsisted ;  but  the  objects  of  it  were  changed. — Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  resigns  his  crown,  and  assumes  the  monastic  habit  in  a  convent 
at  Rome.  During  the  Heptarchy,  many  Saxon  kings  took  the  same  religious 
turn. — Pope  Agatho  ceases  to  pay  the  tribute  which  the  see  of  Rome  was  accus- 
tomed to  pay  the  emperor  at  the  election  of  its  pontifil — ^The  sixth  general  council 
is  held  at  Constantinople,  under  Constantine  Pogonatus,  against  the  Monothelites, 
in  the  year  680.-— The  seventh,  which  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  this,  was  held  in  Uie  Trullus,  under  Justmian  II.  in  the  year  692,  and  is 
called  Quinisextum. 

Profane  Authors. — ^The  author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle. — Isidore  of 
Seville,  who  besides  liis  theological  productions,  composed  a  History  of  Goths  and 
Vandals,  and  a  work  entitled,  Etymologicon  Scientiarum,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  difiTerent  sciences. — In  this  century  com- 
menced that  long  period  of  ignorance  and  darkness  which  remained  until  the  light 
of  the  'Reformation  arose. 


CENTURY  VIII. 


Sovereign  VKincEs.-^Emperors  of  the  -Eo*/.— Justinian.  II.,  a.d.  711.— Plii- 
lipi)icu8,  713.— Anastasius  II.,  714.— Theodosius  III.,  716.— Leo  III.  Isaur.,  741. 
Couhtantine  V.  Coprou.,  775.— Leo  IV.,  780.— ConstanUne  VI.  Porphyr.,  797.— 
Irene, Kint^s  of  (he  Visigolhs  in  .9/wii«.— Egica,  700.— Vitiza,  710.— Roderic, 
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the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  713,"— ^Kinga  of  Leon  and  the  Atturiaa, — Pelagius, 
737.— FavUa,  739.— Alphonso,  757.— Froila,  76».— Aurelio,  774.— Silo,  783.— 
Mauregat,  788. — ^Veremond,  791. — ^Alplionso  IL  Kings  of  France. — Childe- 
bert  111.,  711.— Dagobert  III.,  715.— Childeric  II.,  720.— Theodoric  IV.,  736.— 
Interregnum,  from  the  year  737  to  743,  during  which  time  Carloman  and  Pepin, 
sons  of  Charles  Martel,  governed  without  the  regal  title. — Childeric  III.  dethroned 
in  750.  The  last  king  of  the  first  race.  Second  Race. — Pepin,  768. — Charle- 
ma^e.— — JEii^^Jui^. — ^The  Heptarchy.  Kings  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. — 
Luicpert,  704. — ^Ragumbert,  704. — ^Aripert,  712. — ^Ansprand,  717. — Luitprand, 
736.— Hildebrandt,  744.— Rachis,  750.— Aistulphus,  756.— Desiderius,  773.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  which  subsisted  during  the  space  of  206  years,  was 
overturned  by  Charlemagne,  who,  having  defeated  Desiderius,  caused  himself  to 

be  crowned  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  774. Exarchs  of  Ravenna. — 

Theophylact,  710.— Jo.  Procopius,  712.— Paul,  729.— Eutychius,  752.  The  Ex- 
archate subsisted  during  the  space  of  185  vears.  It  ended  in  the  reign  of  Aistul- 
Shus,  king  of  the  Lombaros,  who  reduced  Ravenna,  and  added  it  to  his 
ominions.  But  this  prince  was  obliged  by  Pepin,  king  of  France,  to  surrender 
the  Exarchate,  with  all  its  territories,  castles,  &c ,  to  be,  for  ever  held  by  Pope 
Stephen  III.  and  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Rome.  This  is  the  true  foundation 
of  tne  temporal  grandeur  of  the  popes. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  op  Rome. — John  VI.,  705. — ^John  VII.,  707. — Sisinius, 
708.— Constantine,  714. — Gregory  IL,  731. — Gregory  III.,  741.— Zachary,  752. 
— Stephen  IL,  752. — Stephen  III.,  757. — Paul  L,  767.  A  schism  between  Paul 
and  'fheophylact. — Stephen  IV.,  772.  A  schism  between  Constantine,  Philip,  and 
Stephen  IV. — Adrian,  795. — Leo  III. 

Archbishops  op  Canterbury. — Britwald,  731. — ^Tatwin,  734. — Nothelm,  741, 
— Cuthbert,  758.— Bregwin,  762.— Lambert,  790.— Athelard. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — Venerable  Bede. — John  Damas- 
cenus. — ^The  anonymous  author  of  a  book  entitled,  Ordo  Romanus  de  Divinis 
Officiis,  published  m  the  Bibl.  Patr. — Charlemagne,  see  the  Capitularia,  published 
by  Baluzius  at  Paris,  in  1677,  and  the  Codex  Carolinus,  published  at  Ingolstadt, 
in  1634,  by  Gretzer. — Ambrosius  Authbertus. — ^The  popes  Gregory  I.,  Gregory  1 1., 
and  Adrian  Florus. — Paul  the  Lombard. — Paulinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia. — Alcuin, 
a  native  of  England,  and  one  of  the  principal  instruments  made  use  of  by  Charle- 
magne for  the  restoration  of  learning.  He  is  considered  by  Du  Pin  as  the  person 
tliat  first  introduced  polite  literature  into  France,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  univer- 
sities of  Paris,  Tours,  Soissons,  &c.,  owe  their  origin. — Felix,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna. — Germaims,  bishop  of  Constantinople. — The  unknown  author  of  a  book 
entitled.  Liber  Diumus  Pontificum  Romanorura. — Egbert,  archbishop  of  York. — 
Bartholomew,  a  monk  of  Edessa,  who  refuted  the  Alcoran. — Boniface,  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  commonly  called  the  Apostle  of  Germany. — Anastasius,  abbot  in  Pales- 
tine.— Theophanes. — Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Shireburn,  under  the  Heptarchy,  and 
nephew  to  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — ^The  Eutychians,  Monothelites,  and  Jacobites, 
continue  to  propagate  their  doctrines. — ^The  Paulo-Johannists,  who  were  so  called 
from  their  leaders  Paul  and  John,  and  embraced  the  pernicious  errors  of  Valentine 
and  Manes. — ^The  Agonoclites,  a  wrong-headed  set  of  people,  who  prayed  dancing. 
— ^Adelbert. — Felix,  bishop  of  Urgella. — Elipand,  bishop  of  Toledo. — Leo,  the  Isau- 
rian,  who  destroyed  tbe  images  in  the  churches,  and  was  the  chief  of  Iconoclastes; 
and  Clement,  who  preferred  the  decisions  of  Scripture  before  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, are  reputed  heretics  by  the  church  of  Rome. — Virgilius  was  also  accused  of 
heresy  by  Pope  Zachary,  because  he  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  believed 
the  existence  of  Antipodes. — ^Those  who  promoted  the  worship  of  images  and  relics 
in  this  century  deserve  much  better  the  denomination  of  Heretics. 

Remarkable  Events. — Rapid  promss  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa. — 
The  downfal  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
the  latter  of  which  is  granted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  by  Pepin,  king  of  France. — 
Charlemagne  adds  to  the  grant  of  Pepin  several  provinces;  though  the  titles  and 
acts  of  this  grant  have  not  been  produced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  historians. — ^The 
ceremony  of  kissing  the  Pope's  toe  introduced. — ^The  Saxons,  with  Whittckind, 
their  monarch,  converted  to  Christianity. — ^The  Christians  persecuted  by  the  Sara<* 
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cens,  who  massacre  five  hundred  monks  in  the  abbey  at  Lerins. — ^The  Saracens 
take  possession  of  Spain. — Controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost's  proceeding  from  the  Son. — ^The  Germans  converted 
bv  Boniface. — The  gospel  propagated  in  Hyrcania  and  Tartarjr. — ^The  right  of 
election  to  the  see  of  Home  conferred  upon  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  by 
pope  Adrian,  in  a  council  of  bishops  assembled  at  Rome. — ^The  worship  of  imaees 
authorized  by  the  second  council  ot  Nice  in  the  year  787,  which  is  improperiy  called 
the  seventh  general  council. — The  reading  of  the  epistles  and  gospel  introduced 
into  the  service  of  the  church. — Solitary  or  private  masses  instituted. — Churches 
built  in  honour  of  saints. — Masses  for  the  dead. — Willebrod  sent  to  convert  the 
Prisons ;  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Utrecht 

Profane  Authors. — Alcuin  (see  the  fourth  head). — Bede. — Fredegarius. — John 
Damascenus. — George  Syncellus. — Virgilius. 


CENTURY  IX. 

Sovereign  Princes. — Emperort  of  the  East, — Irene,  a.d.  802. — ^Nicephonw, 
811. — Saturatius,  811. — Michael  Curopolites,  813. — Leo  Armen.,  820. — Michael 
Balb.,  829.— Theophilus,  842.— Michael  III.,  807.— Basilius  I.— Macedo,  886. — 

Leo  VI.,  Philos. Emperors  of  the  West, — ^The  Western  Empire  was  restored  in 

the  year  800,  in  favour  of  Charlemagne,  king  of  France. — Charlemagne,  814. — 
Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  840. — Lothaire,  855. — Lewis  II.,  875. — Charles  II.,  sur- 
named  the  Bald,  877. — Lewis  III.,  879. — Carloman,  880. — Charles  III.,  deposed, 
887. — After  the  death  of  this  prince  (who  was  the  last  king  of  France  that  was 
emperor),  Germany  and  Italy  were  entirely  separated  from  the  French  monarchy. 

— Amolph,  899. — Lewis  IV. Kings  o/Spain,  i.  t.  of  Leon  and  the  Asiurias, — 

Alphonso  the  Chaste,  844. — Ramiro,  851. — Ordogno,  862. — Alphonso  III.— 
Kings  of  France. — Charlemagne,  814. — Lewis  I.  the  Debonnaire,  840. — Charles  II. 
the  Bald,  877. — Lewis  II.,  879. — Lewis  III.  and  Carioman,  884. — Charles  IIL,  888. 

— Eudes,  898  — Charles  the  Simple. Kings  of  England, — ^The  Heptarchy  finished 

by  tiie  union  of  the  seven  kingdoms  under  the  government  of  Egbert — ^Egbert,  837. 
— Ethelwolf,  857.— Ethelbald,  860.— Ethelbert,  866.— Ethelred,  871.— Alfred  the 

Great,  899. Kings  of  Scotland, — ^The  history  of  Scotland  is  divided  into  four 

great  periods.  The  first,  which  commences  with  Fergus  I.,  330  years  before  Christ, 
and  contains  a  series  of  68  kings,  which  ends  with  Alpinus,  m  the  year  823,  is 
looked  upon  as  entirely  fabulous.  We  shall  therefore  begin  this  chronolofi^ical  list 
with  the  second  period,  which  commences  with  Kenneui  II. — Kenneth  II.,  854. 
^-Donald  V.,  850. — Constantine  II.,  874. — Ethus,  874. — Gregory,  893.— Donald 

VI. Kings  of  Sweden. — The  origin  of  this  kingdom  is  covered  with  uncertainty 

and  fables.  Some  historians  reckon  36  kings  before  Biorno  III.,  but  it  is  with  this 
latter  prince  that  chronolo^ers  generally  begin  tlieir  series. — Biorno  III.,  224. — 
Brantamond,  827.— Sivard,  842.— Heroth,  856.— Charles  VI.,  868.— Biorno  IV., 
883.— Ingo,  or  Ingelde,  891. 

PoFEs,  OR  Bishops  of  Rome. — Leo  III.  a.d.  816. — Stephen  V.,  817. — ^Paschal  I., 
824. — Eugenius  II.,  827.  A  schism  between  Eugeuius  II.,  andZizinnus. — Valen- 
tine, 827.— Gregorj'  IV.,  843.— Sergius  II.,  847.— Leo  IV.,  855.— Pone  Joan. — 
Benedict  IIL,  858.  A  schism  between  Benedict  and  Anastasius. — -Nicolas  I., 
867.— Adrian  II.,  872.— John  VIII.,  882.— Martin  I.,  884.— Adrian  III.,  885.— 
Stephen  VI.,  891. — Formosus,  896.  A  schism  between  Formosua  and  Sergius. — 
Boniface  VI.,  897.— Stephen  VII.,  900.  A  schism  between  Stephen  VII.,  John 
IX.,  Romanus  I.  and  11.,  and  Theodore  II. 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury. — Athelard,  806. — ^WulfVed,  830. — ^Theogild,  830. 
— Celnoth,  871. — ^Athelred,  889. — Plegmund. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.— Amalarius,  bishop  of  Triers. — ^Theodore  Studita. — Agobard,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons. — Eginhard. — Claudius. — Clement,  bishop  of  Turin. — Jonas,  bishop 
of  Orieans. — Freculph,  bishop  of  Lisieux. — ^Moses  Barcepha. — Photius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.— T'heod.  Abucara. — Petnis  Siculus. — Nicetas  David. — Rabanua 
Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz. — Hilduin. — Scrvatus  Lupus. — Drepanius  Fiorus. — 
pruthmar. — Godeschalcus. — Pascasius  Radbert,  chief  of  the  Transubstantiarians. 
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— Bertramn,  or  Ratramn,  of  Corby,  who  refuted  the  monstrous  errors  of  Radbert, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  those  who  denied  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist — Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt — Walfridus  Strabo. — Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rheims. — ^John  Scotus  Erigena. — Ansegisus. — Florus  Masister. — Pru- 
densy  bisliop  of  Troyes. — Remy,  of  Lyons. — Nicolas. — ^Adrian. — John  V III.,  pope. 
— ^Anastasius,  Bibl. — Auxilius. — ^Theodulph,  bishop,  of  Orleans. — Smaragdus. — 
Aldric,  bishop  of  Mans. — ^Ado  of  Vienna. — Isidorus  Mercator,  author  of  the  False 
Decretals. — ^Jesse,  bishop  of  Amiens. — Dungal. — Halitgaire,  bishop  of  Cambray, 
— Amulon,  archbisliop  of  Lyons. — ^Vandalbert. — Angelome  Epiphanes,  archbishop 
of  Constantia,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. — Herric. — Heginon. — Abbon. — ^William, 
the  librarian. — Pope  Formosus. — Pope  Stephen. — Methodius,  who  invented  the 
Sclavonian  characters,  and  made  a  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  Bulgarians,  which 
was  used  by  the  Russians. — Alfred  the  Great,  king  of  England,  composed  a  Saxon 
Paraphrase  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede,  a  Saxon  version  of  Orosius, 
and  a  Saxon  Psalter. — ^The  Emperor  Basilius  Macedo. — ^The  Emperor  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  Philosopher. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — Paulicians,  a  branch  of  the  Manichseans. — 
Iconoclastes. — Iconolatrse,  or  image- worshippers. — Predestinarians. — Adoptions. 
— Transubstantiarians. — Clement,  bishop  of  Turin,  who  followed  the  sentiments  of 
Felix  of  Urgella. 

Remarkable  Events. — ^The  conversion  of  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Saxons,  Huns, 
Bohemians,  Moravians,  Sclavonians,  Russians,  Indians,  and  Bulgarians,  which  lat- 
ter occasions  a  controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. — The  rise  of 
tran substantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. — ^The  cause  of  Christianity  suffers 
in  the  East  under  the  Saracens,  and  in  Europe  under  the  Normans. — ^The  power 
of  the  pontiffs  increases ;  that  of  the  bishops  diminishes ;  and  the  emperors  are 
divestea  of  their  ecclesiastical  authority. — The  Decretals  are  forged,  by  which  the 
popes  extended  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  and  authority. — ^"rhe  fictitious  relics 
of  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  are  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  people. — Monks  and  abbots  now  first  employed  in  civil  affairs,  and  called  to 
the  courts  of  princes. — ^The  festival  of  All-Saints  is  added,  in  this  century,  to  the 
Latin  Calendar  by  Gregory  IV.,  though  some  authors  of  note  place  this  institution 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  attribute  it  to  Boniface  IV. — ^The  superstitious  festival 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  instituted  by  the  Council  of  Mentz,  and 
confirmed  by  Pope  Nicolas  I.,  and  afterwards  by  Leo  X. — ^The  trial  by  cold  water 
introduced  by  Pope  Eugenius  II. ;  though  Le  Brun,  in  his  Histoire  des  Pratioiies 
Superstitieuses,  endeavours  to  prove  this  ridiculous  invention  more  ancient. — ^The 
Emperor  Lewis  II.  is  obliged,  by  the  arrogant  pontiff  Nicolas  L,  to  perform  the 
functions  of  groom,  and  hold  the  bridle  of  this  rope's  horse,  while  his  pretended 
Holiness  was  dismounting. — ^The  Legends  or  lives  of  the  Saints  began  to  be  com- 
posed in  this  century. — ^The  Apostles'Creed  is  sung  in  the  churches.— -Organs,  bells, 
and  vocal  music  introduced  in  many  places. — -Festivals  multiplied. — The  order 
of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  knights  of  the  Thistle,  in  Scotland. — Michael  I.,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  abdicates  the  throne,  and  with  his  wife  and  six  children  retires  into  a 
monastery. — Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  the  pope. — The 
canonization  of  saints  introduced  by  Pope  Leo  HI. — ^The  University  of  Oxford 
founded  by  Alfred. — ^The  sciences  are  cultivated  among  the  Saracens,  and  par- 
ticularly encouraged  by  the  Caliph  Almamon. — ^Theophnus,  from  his  abhorrence 
of  images,  banishes  pamters  out  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — Harold,  king  of  Den- 
mark, IS  dethroned  by  his  subjects,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Christianity,— 
The  University  of  Paris  founded. 

Profane  Authors. — Photius. — Smaragdus. — Eginhard. — Rabanas  Maurui. — 
Abbon. — Herempert. — Leon. — Sergius. — Methodius. — Walafridus  Strabo. — John 
Scotus  Erigena. — Alfred  the  Great,king  of  England.  His  Saxon  version  of  Orosius 
was  never  published. — Abou-Nabas,  an  Arabian  poet. — ^The  calif  M anion,  an 
eminent  mathematician  and  astrononer.  N.  B.  Ilaromi,  the  father  of  this  prince, 
sent  to  Charlemagne  a  striking  clock,  with  springs  and  wheels,  which  was  the  first 
ever  seen  in  France,  and  shows  that,  at  this  period,  the  arts  were  more  cultivated 
in  Asia  than  in  Europe. — Albatcgni,  the  mathematician. — Albumasar,  the  Arabian 
astronomer. 
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Sovereign  Princes. — Emperors  of  the  East. — ^Leo  the  Philosopher,  a.d.  911. — 
Alexander,  912. — Constantine  Vli.,  sumamed  Porphyrogenetus,  976. — Romanua 
Lecapenus  took  advantage  of  the  youth  of  this  prince,  and  seized  the  imperial  throne, 
hut  was  deposed  by  his  son  Stephen,  and  died  in  948. — Romanus,  first  or  second 
son  to  Constantine  VII.,  963. — Nicephorus  Phocas,  970. — John  Zimisces,  975. — 

Basilius  III. — Constantine  VIII. Emperors  of  the  fF«<.— Lewis  IV.,  912. — 

Conrad  I.,  919. — Henry  I.,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  936. — Otho  I.,  973. — Otho  11^ 

983. — Otho  III. Kings  of  Spain,  i,e,  of  Leon  andAsturias, — Alphonso  III,  sur- 

named  the  Great,  abdicates  the  crown  in  the  year  910. — Garcias,  913. — Ordogno 
XL,  923.— Froila  II.,  924.— Alphonso  IV.,  831.— Ramiro  II.,  950.— Ordogno  111., 
956. — Sanchez  the  Fat,  964. — Ramiro  III.,  982. — Bermudo,  called  by  some  Vere- 

mond  II.,  999. — Alphonso  V. Kings  of  France. — Charles  the  Simple,  923. — 

Ralph  usurps  the  throne. — Lewis  d'Outremer,  954. — Lothaire  II.,  986. — Lewis 
the  Idler,  the  last  king  of  the  line  of  Charlemagne,  987. — Third  race. — Hugh 

Capet,  996. — Robert Kings  of  England. — Edward,  926. — ^Athelstan,  941. — 

Edmund,  946. — Edred,  955.— Edwy,  957.— Edgar,  975. — Edward,  978.— Ethebed. 

Kings  of  Scotland. — Donald  V.,  903. — Constantine  III.,  943. — Malcolm  I., 

958.— Indulfus,  967.— Duflus,  972.— Cullen,  976.— Kenneth  III.,  994.— Constan- 
tine IV.,  995.— Grimus, Kings  of  Sweden.— In^^eXd,  II.,  907.— Eric  VI.,  926. — 

Eric  VII.,  940.— EricVlII.,  980.— Olaus  II.  the  tributary.- ^Thebeginnines  of  the 

Danish  monarchy  are  so  fabulous,  that  we  shall  begin  with  Harold,  who  first  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion. — Harold  VI.,  980. — Sweyn. Poland^ — Micislaua, 

the  first  Christian  duke,  dies  999. 

Popes,  or.  Bishops  of  Rome.— •John*  IX.,  905.  A  schism  between  John  IX. 
and  Sergius. — Benedict  IV.,  906. — Leo  V.,  9071  A  schism  between  Leo  V.  and 
Christopher. — Christopher,  908.  A  schism  between  Christopher  and  Seigius. — 
Sergius  III.,  910.— Anastasius  III.,  912.— Lando,  912.— John  X.,  928.— Leo  VL, 
929.— Stephen  Vlll.,  931.— John  XL,  936.— Leo  VII.,  939.— Stephen  IX.,  943. 
— Martin  II.,  946. — ^Agapetus  II.,  956. — ^John  XII.,  964.  A  schism  between 
John  XII.  and  Leo.— Leo  VIII.,  965.— Benedict  V.,  966.— John  XIII.,  972. — 
Donus  II.,  972.— Benedict  VI.,  974.— Boniface  Vll.,  984.— Benedict  VII..  984. 
—John  XIV.,  985.— John  XV.,  985.— John  XVI.,  996.— Gregory  V.,  999.  A 
schism  between  John  and  Gregory  V. — Sylvester  II. 

Archrishops  op  Canterhury. — Plegmond,  917. — Adhelm,  924.  Wilfhelm 
Odo,  957.— Dunstan,  988.— Ethelgar,  988.— Siricius,  993.— Aluric,  or  Alfric. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Tueolooical  Writers. — Simeon  Metaphrastes. — Leon- 
tins  of  Byzantium. — ^Qdo  of  Cluny. — Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona  and  Liege. — 
Hippolytus,  the  Theban. — Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. — ^Eutychius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria. — Saidus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria. — Flodoard. — Joseph  Genesius 
Otto,  bishop  of  Verceil. — Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Luitprand,  abbot 
of  Fleury . — Notker,  bishop  of  Liege. — Suidas. — Roswida,  a  poetess. — Edgar,  king 
of  England. — iElfridus. — Hereger. — Olympiodorus. — CEcumenius. — Odilo. — Bur^ 
chard. — Valerius  of  Astorga,  in  Spain.  His  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  very  difierent 
from  those  that  are  published,  are  still  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Toledo. — John 
Malela. — Constantine  Porphyrogenetus. — John  of  Capua. — Nicolas,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. — Gregory  of  Qesarea. — ^Georges. — Epiphanes. — Severus. — ^Moses 
Barcepha. — Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Gerburt,  pope. — Oswald. — Sisin- 
nius. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — ^No  new  heresies  were  invented  during  this  cen- 
tury. That  of  the  Anthropomorphites  was  revived,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
others  were  continued.  Thus  we  find  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Paulicians,  Arme- 
nians, Anthropomorphites,  and  Manichaeans,  making  a  noise  in  this  century. 

Remarkable  Events. — Irruption  of  the  Huns  into  Germany,  and  of  the  Nor- 
mans into  France. — ^The  Danes  invade  England. — ^The  Moors  enter  into  .Spain. — 
The  Hungarians  and  several  Northern  nations  converted  to  Christianity. — ^The 
pirate  Rollo  is  made  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  embraces  the  Christian  faith. — ^The 
P(»les  are  converted  to  Christianity,  under  Micislaas,  in  the  year  965. — ^The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  established  in  Muscovy,  Denmark,  and  Norway. — ^Tlic  plan  of  the 
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Holy  War  is  formed  in  this  century  by  Pope  Sylvester  I  f . — The  baptism  of  bells, 
the  festival  in  remembrance  of  departed  souls,  the  institution  of  the  rosary,  and 
a  multitude  of  superstitious  rites,  snocking  to  common  sense,  and  an  insult  upon 
true  religion,  are  mtroduced  in  this  century. — FireH>rdeal  introduced. — ^The  Turks 
and  Saracens  are  united. — Edmund,  king  of  England,  is  stabbed  at  a  public  feast — 
The  Danish  war  in  England  begins,  and  continues  twelve  years. — Feudal  tenures 
begin  to  take  place  in  Franae. — ^The  influence  and  power  of  the  monks  increase 
greatly  in  England. — ^The  kingdom  of  Italy  is  unitea  by  Otho  to  the  German  em- 
pire.— Pope  Boniface  VII.  is  deposed  and  oanished  for  his  crimes. — Arithmetical 
figures  are  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens. — ^The  empire  of 
.Germany  is  rendered  elective  by  Otho  III. 

Profane  Authors. — ^This  century,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  styled  the  age  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
authors  mentioned  under  that  tiUe,  were  mean,  ignorant,  and  trivial  writers,  and 
wrote  upon  mean  and  trivial  subjects.  At  the  head  of  the  learned  men  of  this  age 
we  must  place  Gerbert,  otherwise  known  by  the  papal  denomination  of  Sylvester 
II.  This  learned  pontiff  endeavoured  to  revive  the  drooping  sciences,  and  the 
effects  of  his  zeal  were  visible  in  this,  but  still  more  in  the  following  century. — 
Suidas  Geber,  an  Arabian  chemist,  celebrated  by  the  learned  Boerhaave. — Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogenetus. — Albatani,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  called  by  some  Albategne. 
— Razi,  a  celebrated  Arabian  chemist  and  physician. — ^Leontius,  one  of  the  Byzan- 
tine historians. — Joseph  Genesius. 


CENTURY  XI. 

Sovereign  Princes. — Emperors  cf  the  East. — ^Basilius  III.  a.d.  1025. — Con- 
atandne  VIII.,  1028.— Romanus  II.  Argyr.,  1034.-— Michael  IV.  Paphl.,  1041. 
— Michael  V.  Calaphates,  1042. — Constantine  IX.  Monomach.,  1054. — ^Theo- 
dora, 1056. — Michael  VI.  Strat,  1057. — Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  1059. — Constan- 
tine   X.    Ducas,    1067. —  Romanus    III.     Diogenes,    1071.  —  Nicephonis    II. 

Botoniates,   1080. — Alexis   Comnenus. Emperors  of  the    fFest.-^tho  111., 

1002. — Henry  II.,  1024.— Conrad  II.,  1039. — Henrv  III.,  1056.— Henry  IV. 

Kinas  ofSpain^  i.  e,  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias, — Alphouso,  1027. — Veremond  III., 

1037. Kings  of  Leon  and  Castile  united, — ^Ferdinand  I.  sumamed  the  Great, 

1065. — Sancho  II.,  1073. — ^Alphonso  VI. Kings  cf  France. — ^Robert,  1031. — 

Henry  I.,  1061.— Philip  I. Kings   of  England,— Ethehed,  1016.— Edmond 

Ironside,  1017. — Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  1035. — Harold  Harefoot, 

1039. — Hardicanute,  1041. — Edward  the  Confessor,  1066. — Harold,  1066. 

Norman  Line. — William  the  Conqueror,  1087. — ^WiUiam  Rufus,  1100. Kings 

of  Scotland,— GrimxiSy  1003. — Malcolm  II.,  1033. — Donald  VII.,  by  some  called 
Duncan,  1040. — Macbeth,  1057. — Malcolm  III.,  1093. — ^Donald  VII I.,  dethroned 

1094. — Duncan  II.,  1096. — ^Donald  again,  1097. Kings  of  Sweden, — Olaus  II., 

]019. — Asmund,  1035. — Asmundslem,  1041. — Hakon,  1059. — Stenchil,  1061. — 

Ingo  III.,  1064.— Halstan,  1080.— Philip. Kings  of  Denmark.— Sweyn,  1014. 

—Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England,  10:J5.— Harold,  1040.— Hardicanute,  1041. 
— Magnus,  1048.— Sweyn  II.,  1074.— Harold  VII.,  1085.— St  Canute,  1086.— 

Olaus  III.,  1086.— Eric  III. Kings  of  Poland.— BolesXms,  first  king,  1025.— 

Micislaus,  1034. — Interregnum. — Casimur,  1058. — Boleslaus  II.,  1079. — ^Ladislaus. 
Kings  of  Jerusalem. — Godfrey,  chosen  king  in  1099,  dies  in  1 100. — Baldwin  I. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  op  Rome. — Sylvester  II.,  1003. — John  XVII.,  1003. — John 
XVIII.,  1009.— Sergius  IV.,  1012. — Benedict  VIII.,  1024.  A  schism  between 
Gregory  and  Benemct. — John  XIX.,  1033. — ^Benedict  IX.,  1044.  A  schism 
between  the  two  Johns  and  Benedict. — Gregory  VI.,  1046. — Clement  II.,  1048. — 
Damasus  II.,  1049.— Leo.  IX.,  1054.— Victor  II.,  1057.— Stephen  IX.,  1059.— 
Benedict  X.,  1059. — Nicolas  II.,  1061.  A  schism  between  Nicolas  II.  and  Bene- 
dict.— Alexander  II.,  1073.  A  schism  between  Alexander  II.  and  Cadalous. — 
Gregory  VII.,  1086.  A  schism  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Guy,  bishop  of  Ra- 
venna.—Victor  III.,  1088.— Urban  II.,  1099. 

Archbishops  op  Canterbury. — Aluric,  or  Alfric,  1006. — Elphegus,  massacred 
by  the  Danes,  in  the  year  1012. — Livingus,  1020. — Agelmoth,  1038. — Eadsinus, 
1050. — Robert  GemeUc,  1052. — Stigand,  1069. — Lanfranc,  1089.— Anselm. 
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whose  fleet  had  contributed,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  success  of  the  siege. — 
The  contest  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes  is  renewed  under  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  and  Adrian  IV.  The  insolence  or  the  popes  excessive. — ^Becket,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  assassinated  before  the  altar,  while  he  was  at  vespers  in  his 
cathedral. — ^The  scandalous  traffic  of  indulgences  begun  by  the  bishops,  and  soon 
after  monopolized  by  the  popes. — ^The  scholastic  theology,  whose  jargon  did  such 
mischief  in  the  church,  had  its  rise  in  this  century. — ^The  seeds  of  the  Reformation 
sown  in  this  century  bv  the  Waldenses,  and  other  eminent  men,  in  England  and 
France. — Pope  Paschal  II.  orders  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  administered  only  in 
one  kind,  and  retrenches  the  cup. — The  canon  law  formed  into  a  body  by  Gratian. 
— Academical  degrees  introduced  in  this  century. — Learning  revivea  and  en- 
couraged in  the  university  of  Cambridge. — ^The  pope  declares  war  against  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  who  takes  from  his  holiness  Capua  and  Beneventum. — ^The  council 
of  Clarendon  held  against  Becket. — ^The  kings  of  England  and  France  go  to  the 
Holy  Land. — Henry  II.  of  England,  being  called  by  one  of  the  Irish  kings  to 
assist  him,  takes  possession  of  Ireland. 

Profane  Writers. — Roger  Bacon. — ^Anselm  of  Laon. — ^Vaccarius. — Leoninus, 
the  supposed  introducer  of  Latin  rhymes. — ^Roger  Hoveden. — John  of  Salisbuiy. — 
William  of  Somerset — John  Zonaras. — George  Cedrenus. — John  Cinnamus. — 
Sylvester  Girald,  bishop  of  St.  David's. — Godfrey  of  Viterbo. — WiUiam  of  New- 
bury, an  English  historian. — PeWius,  bishop  of  Oviedo. — John  of  Milan,  author 
of  the  poem  called  Schola  Salemitana. — Robert  PuUein,  an  English  cardinal. — 
Abraham  Aben-Ezra. — John  and  Isaac  Tzetzes. — Henry  of  Huntingdon. — 
Nicetas. — Wemier. — Moses  Maimonides. — Anvari,  a  Persian  astronomer. — Por- 
tius  Azo. — Nestor,  a  Russian  historian. — Falcandus. — Benjamin  de  Tudela,  a 
Spanish  Jew,  whose  travels  were  translated  by  Baratier. — ^Averroes. — Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Thessalonica. — Solomon  Jarchi. — Alhasen,  an  Arabian,  who  composed 
a  large  work  on  Optics. — George  Elmacin,  author  of  the  history  of  the  Sarace^, 
translated  by  Erpennius. — Jeffrey  of  Monmouth. 


CENTURY  XIIL 

Sovereign  Princes. — Emperors  of  the  East — Alexius  III.,  dethroned  in 
1203. — Alexius  IV.,  dethroned  in  1204. — Alexius  Ducas,  sumamed  Murzuphle, 

1204. Latin  Emperors  of  the  East^  residing  at  Constantinople, — Baldwin  I., 

1205.— Henry,  1216.— Peter,  1221.— Robert,  1229.— Baldwin  IL,  1261. Greek 

Emperors  resi^Ung  at  Nice, — ^Theodore  Lascaris,  1222. — John  Ducas  III.,  1255. — 
Theodore  Lascaris,  1259. — John  Lascaris  IV.,  1259. — Mich.  Paleeologus  retakes 
Constantinople  in  the  year  1261,  and  thus  unites  in  his  person  the  Latin  and  Greek 
empires;  he  dies  in  1283. — Andronicus  Jl.^^-^Emperors  of  the  West. — Philip,  1208. 
— Otho  IV.,  1218. — Frederic  II.,  1250. — Civil  wars,  and  an  interregnum,  during 
which,  Conrad  of  Suabia;  William,  count  of  Holland;  Richard,  king  of  England; 
Alphonso  of  Spain;  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  appear  on  the  scene  of  action. — Rodol- 
phus  of  HapsDurg  is  elected  emperor,  and  dies  in  1291. — Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
1298. — Albert  I.  Kings  of  Spain j  i.  e.,  of  Leon  and  Castile, — Alphonso  IX., 
1214.— Henry  I.,   1217.— Ferdinand   III.,  1 252.— Alphonso  X.    1284.— Sancho 

IV.,    1295.— Ferdinand  IV. Kings  of  France.— Philip  Aug.,  1223.— liouis 

VIII.,  1226.— Louis  IX.,  sainted  1270.— Philip  III    the  Hardy,  1285— Philip 

IV.  the  Fair. KingsofEnaland.— John,  1216.— Henry  III.,  1272.— Edward  I. 

Kings  o/iSco/Zanrf.— William,  1214.— Alexander  II.,  1249.— Alexander  III., 

1286. — Interregnum. — John  Baliol. Kings  of  Sweden. — Suercher  II.,  1211. — 

Eric  X.,   1218.— Jean  L,  1222.— Eric  XL,    1 250.— Waldcmar,  1276.— Manus, 

1290.— Birger. Kings    of   Denmark.— Canute   VI.,    1202.— Waldemar   II., 

1241.— Eric  VI.,  1250.— Abel,  1252.— Christopher,  1259.— Eric  VII.,   1286,— 

Eric  VIII. Kings  o/ Poteiwf.— Lescus  V.,    1203.— Uladislaus  III.,  1226.— 

Boleslaus  V.,  1279. — Lescus  VI.,  1289. — Boleslaus,  Hentr,  and  Uladislaus,  take 
the  title  of  Governors. — Premislaus,  1296. — Uladislaus  I  v.,  deposed  in  1300. — 
Winceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia. Kings  of  Portugal, — Sancho  I.,  1212. — Al- 
phonso II.,  1223.— Sancho  II.,  1246.— Alphonso  III.,  1279.— Dennis. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  of  Rome.— Innocent  III.,  1216. — Honoriu's  III.,  1226. — 
Gregory  IX.,  124L— CeleatinelV.,  1243.— Innocent  IV.,  1254.— Alexander  IV., 
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1261.— Urban  IV.,  1264.— Oenient  IV.,  1268.— Gregory  IX.,  1276.— Innocent 
v.,  1276.— Adrian  V.,  1276.— John  XX.,  1277.— Nicolas  II  I.,  1280.— Martin  IV., 
1285.— Honorius  IV.,  1288.— Nicolas' IV.,  1292.— Celestine  V.,  1294. 

Archbishops  op  Cantebbdry. — Hub.  Walter,  1204. — Stephen  Langton,  1228. 
—Richard  Wethershed,  1231.— St.  Edmund,  1242.— Boniface,  1270.— Robert 
Kilwardby,  1278.— John  Peckham,  1291.— Robert  Winchebey. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — Joachim. — John,  bishop  of 
Macedonia. — Demetrius  Chomatenos. — Mark,  patriarch  of  Alexandria. — Malachy, 
archbishop  of  Armagh. — Nicetas  Choniates. — Francois  d' Assise. — Alan  de  I'lsle. 
— Jacobus  de  Vitriaco. — Peter  the  Monk. — Anthony  of  Padua. — Germanus 
Caesarius.— William  of  Paris. — Raymond  of  Pennafort.^Alexander  de  Hales. — 
Edmund  Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. — ^Thomas  of  Spalatro. — John  Peckham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Roger  Bacon. — Albert  the  Great. — Robert  Grosse- 
teste. — ^Vmcent  de  Beauvais. — Robert  Sorbon. — George  Acropolita. — Hugo  de 
St  Caro. — George  Metochita. — Guillaume  de  St  Amour. — Nicephorus  Blem. — 
Thomas  Aquinas.--Bonaventura. — Gilbert  of  Toumay.~<John  of  ^ris,  an  opposer 
of  transubstantiation  and  papal  tyranny. — John  Beccus. — Nicetas  Acomenatus. — 
Theodore  Lascaris. — Arsenius. — George  Pachvmer. — George  the  Cyprian.-— Ste- 
phen Langton,  archbishoD  of  Canterbury. — ^Robert  Capito. — ^Thomas  Cantiprat — 
Richard  Middleton. — ^William  Durand. — iEgidius  de  Columna. — Guil.  Peraldus. 
Martin  Polon. — Raymond  Martin. — Gregory  Abulfaragius. — Jacob  de  Voragine. — 
Guillaume  de  Seignelai,  bishop  of  Auxerre. — ^William  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of 
Paris.— Henry  of  Ghent— Pope  Boniface  VIII. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — ^The  Waldenses. — Nestorians. — Jacobites. — 
The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  otherwise  called  Beghards  and  Be- 
guttes,  Beghins,  and  Turlupins. — Almaric. — Joachim. — ^Wilhelmina. — ^Thc  sect 
of  the  Apostles. — John  of  Parma,  author  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel. — Flagellants, 
or  Whippers. — Circumcelliones. 

Remarkable  Events. — ^The  Mahometan  Religion  triumphs  over  Christianity 
in  China  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  by  flattering  the  passions  of  voluptuous 
princes.— A  papal  embassy  is  sent  to  the  Tartars  by  Innocent  IV. — A  fourth 
crusade  is  undertaken  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  make  themselves 
masters  of  Constantinople,  with  a  design  to  restore  the  throne  to  Isaac  Angelus, 
who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  brother  Ducas. — ^The  emperor  Isaac  is  put  to 
death  in  a  sedition,  and  his  son  Alexius  strangled  by  Alexius  Ducas,  the  ring- 
leader of  this  faction. — The  crusaders  take  Constantinople  a  second  time,  dethrone 
Ducas,  and  elect  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  Greeks. — ^The 
empire  of  Franks  in  the  East,  which  had  subsisted  fifty-seven  years,  is  overturned 
by  Michael  Palaeologus. — A  fifth  crusade,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  confederate 
arms  of  Italy  and  Germany. — Damietta  taken,  but  soon  after  retaken. — ^The  fleet 
of  the  crusaders  ruined  by  the  Saracens. — ^The  fifth  crusade  undertaken  by  Lewis 
IX.,  who  retakes  Damietta,  is  afterwards  reduced,  with  his  army,  to  the  greatest 
extremities;  dies  of  the  plague  in  a  second  crusade,  and  is  canonized. — ^The 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  under  command  of  Herman  de  Saltza,  conquer  and 
convert  to  Christianity  the  Prussians,  at  the  desire  of  Conrad  duke  of  Massovia. — 
Christianity  is  propagated  among  the  Arabians  in  Spain. — ^The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  triumpns  over  all  the  systems  that  were  in  vogue  before  this  century. — 
The  power  of  creating  bishops,  abbots,  &c.,  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
whose  wealth  and  revenues  are  thereby  greatly  augmented. — John,  xing  of 
England,  excommunicated  by  pope  Innocent  IIL,  is  guilty  of  the  basest  com- 

i)liances,  through  his  slavish  fear  of  that  insolent  pontiff. — ^The  inquisition  estab- 
ished  in  Narbonne  Gaul,  and  committed  to  the  direction  of  Dominic  and  hia 
order,  who  treat  the  Waldenses,  and  other  reputed  heretics,  with  the  most  inhuman 
cruelty. — ^The  adoration  of  the  Host  is  introduced  by  Pope  Honorius  IIL — ^The 
Magna  Oharta  is  signed  by  King  John  and  his  barons,  on  the  15th  June,  at 
Runnymede,  near  Windsor. — A  debate  arises  between  the  dominlcans  and  Fran- 
ciscans concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. — Jubilees  in- 
stituted by  Pope  Boniface  VII I. — ^The  Sicilian  Vespers,  when  the  French  in 
Sicily,  to  the  number  of  about  8,000,  were  massacred  in  one  evening,  at  a  signal 
given  by  John  Prochyta,  a  Sicilian  nobleman. — Conrad,  duke  of  Suabia,  and 
Frederick  of  Austria,  beheaded  at  Naples  by  the  direction  of  Pope  Clement — 
VOL,   II.  p  p 
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The  Jews  are  driven  out  of  France  by  Lewis  IX.,  and  all  the  conies  of  the  Talmud 
that  could  be  found  are  burnt. — ^The  college  of  electors  foundea  in  the  empire. — 
The  association  of  the  Hanse  Towns. — ^The  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Servites, 
Mendicants,  and  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  date  the  origin  of  their  orders 
from  this  century. — ^The  fables  concerning  the  removal  of  the  chapel  of  Loretto, 
the  vision  of  Sim.  Stockius ;  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  St  Anthony's  obliging  an 
ass  to  adore  the  sacrament  are  invented  about  this  time. — The  festivals  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  body  of  Christ, 
instituted. — ^The  present  House  of  Austria  take  their  rise  in  this  century. — ^Wales 
is  conquered  by  Edward^  and  united  to  England. — ^There  is  an  iminterrupted  suc- 
cession of  English  parliaments  from  the  year  1293. 

Profane  Authors. — Roger  Bacon,  one  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning  and 
philosophy. — Saxo  Grammaticus. — Ralph  de  Diceto. — ^Walter  of  Coventry. — 
Alexander  of  Paris,  the  founder  of  French  poetry. — ^Villehardoin,  an  historian. — 
Accursi  of  Florence. — Kimchi,  a  Spanish  Jew. — Conrad  de  Lichtenaw. — John 
Holywood,  called  De  Sacro  Bosco,  author  of  the  Sphaera  Mundi. — Actuarius,  a 
Greek  physician. — ^Rod.  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo. — Michael  Coniat,  bishop 
of  Athens. — Ivel. — Aiggord,  an  historian.— Pierre  de  Vignes. — Matthew  Paris. — 
SuiTrides. — Soxomene,  author  of  the  Universal  Chronology,  which  is  yet  in  MS. 
in  the  possession  of  th^  regular  canons  of  Fisoli,  near  Florence. — ^Barthol.  Cotton 
of  Nomrich;  see  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra. — Engelbert. — ^Thos.  Wicke,  an  English 
historian. — Vitellio,  a  Polish  mathematician. — ^Albert  the  Great. — Colonna,  arch- 
bishop of  Messina. — Michael  Scot,  the  translator  of  Aristotle. — Gregory  Abulfara- 
gius. — ^Foscarari  of  Bologna. — Alphonso,  king  of  Castile. — Cavalcanti  of  Florence. 
— Dinus,  a  famous  jurist — Marco  Paolo,  a  Venetian,  whose  travels  in  China  are 
curious. — Francis  Barberini,  an  Italian  poet. 
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Sovereign  Princes. — Emperors  of  the  East, — Andronicus  II.,  a.d.  1332. — 
Andronicusthe  Younger,  1341. — ^John  Cantacuzenus  usurps  the  government  under 
John  Palseologus,  and  holds  it  till  the  year  1355. — John  VI.,  Palseol,  1390. — 

Andronicys  IV.,  1392. — Emanuel  II. Emperors  of  the  West. — Albert  I.  1308. 

—Henry  VII.  Luxem.,  1313.— Lewis  V.  Bav.,  1347.— Charies  IV.,  1378.— Wen- 
ceslaus,  1400. — Kings  ofSpain^  i.  e,  of  Leon  and  Castile, — ^Ferdinand  IV.,  1312. — 
Alphonso  XL,  1350.— Pedro  the  Cruel,  1369.— Henry  II.,  1379.— John  L,  1390. 

—Henry  III. Kings  o/ -France.— Philip  the  Fair,  1314.— Lewis  X.  Hutin,  1316. 

—Philip  v.,  1321.— Philip  VI.  Valois,  1350.— John,  1364.— Charles  V.,  1380.— 

Charles   VI. Kings   of  England,— Edwmd  I.,  1307.— Edward  IL,   1327.— 

Edward  HI.,  1377;— Richard  II.,  1399.— Henry  IV. Kings  of  Scotland.-^  ohn 

Baliol,  1306.— Robert  Bruce,  1329.— David  IL,  1370.— Robert  IL,  1390.— 
Robert  III. Kings  of  Sweden, — Birger,  1326. — Magnus,  1363. — Albert  de- 
feated by  Margaret  queen  of  Denmark  in  1387:  dies  in  the  year  1396. — Margaret. 

Kings  of  Denmark,— -Eric  VIIL,  1321.— Christopher  IL,  1333.— Waldemar, 

III.,  1375. — ^Olaus,  1387. — Margaret. Kings  of  Poland. — Winceslaus,  1305. — 

— ^Uladislaus  reascends  the  throne,  and  dies  in  1333. — Cassimir  HI.,  1370,  die 
last  of  the  Piasts. — Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  1387. — Interregnum. — ^Uladislaus. — 

J^ellon,  duke  of  Lithuania. Kings  of  Portugal, — Dennis,  1325, — Alphonso 

iv!,     1357. — Pedro  the  Justiciary,  1367. — Ferdinand,    1383. — Interregnum. — 

John  I. Ottoman  Emperors. — ^ITie  ancient  history  of  the  Turks  extends  from 

the  beginning  of  ihe  seventh  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  centurv.  The 
modem  commences  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. — Othman, 
1327.— Or  Khan,  1 359.— Amurat,  or  Morad,  1389.— Bajazet 

Popes,  or  Bishops  op  Rome. — ^Boniface  VIIL,  1303. — ^Benedict  XL,  1314. — 
Clement  V.,  1316. — John  XXL,  1334.  A  schism  between  Peter  and  John. — 
Benedict  XII.,  1342.— Clement  VI.,  1352.— Innocent  VI.,  1362.— Urban  V., 
1372. — A  schism  between  Urban  and  Clement. — Gregory  XI.,  1378.  The  death 
of  Gregory  XL,  occasioned  that  violent  schism  that  threw  the  Western  church  into 
the  utmost  confusion.    The  church  of  Rome  had  two  popes,  one  residing  at  Rome, 
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the  Other  at  Avignon. At  i?ofn«.— Urban  VI.,  1389. Boniface  IX. At 

Amgnon. — Clement  VII.,  not  acknowledged,  1394. — Benedict  XIII. 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury. — Robert  Winchelsey,  1313. — Walter  Raynold, 
I327.--Simon  Mepharo,  1333.— J.  Stratfoid,  1348.— Thomas  Bradwardine,  1349. 
— Simon  Islip,.1365. — Simon  Langham,  1374. — Simon  Sudbury,  1381.— W. 
Courtney,  1396. — ^Thomas  Arundel. 

Ecclesiastical   and  Theological  Writers. — Nicephoras  Callistus.— Ray- 
mond Lully. — Matthseus  Blastares. — Barlaam. — Greg.  Acindynus. — John  Can- 
taeuzenus. — Nicephoras  Greg. — John  Duns  Scotus. — Andrew  of  Newcastle. — 
Francis  Mayron. — Durand  of  St  Portian. — Nicolas  de  Ljrra.— John  Bacon. — Wil- 
liam Occam. — Nicolas  Triveth. — Andrew  Horne. — Richard  Bury. — Walter  Bur- 
ley. — Richard  Hampole. — ^Robert  Holkot. — Thomas  Bradwardine,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.— John  Wickliffe.— Thomas  Stubbs.— John  de  Burgo.— William  Wol- 
fort.     The  last  thirteen  aU  EngUsh  authors. — Peter  Aureolus. — John  Bassolis. — 
Bernard  Guido. — Alvanis  Pelagius. — ^Theophanes,  bishop  of  Nice. — Philotheus. — 
Antonius  Andreas.  —  Herveus   Natalis. — Thomas  of  Strasburg.  —  Raynerius  of 
Pisa, — John  of  Friburg. — ^Pope  Clement  VI. — ^Thomas  Joysius. — John  of  Naples. 
— Albert  of  Padua. — Michael  Cesenas. — Gregory  Palamas. — Andronicus. — Peter 
of  Duisburg. — Ludolf  Saxon. — Cardinal  Cajetan. — James  of  Viterbo.— Cardinal 
Balde. — George  of  Rimini. — Pope  Benedict  XII. — Guy  of  Perpignan. — Nicolas 
Cabasilas,  arcnbishop  of  Thessalonica. — Richard,  bishop  of  Annagh. — Demetrius 
Cydonius. — Petrarch. — ^Peter  Berchorius. — John  C3rparissotes. — Nicolas  Oresme. 
— Philip    Ribot.  —  Nilus    Rhodius.  —  Marsilius   Pat.  —  Maximus   Plan.  —  John 
Taulerus. — Greg.    Palamas.  —  Nic.    Evmericus.  —  John    Ruysbrock. — Manuel 
Caleca. — Catherine  of  Sienna. — St  Bridget. — Gerhard  of  Zutphen. — Pierre  AiUi. 
— ^Francis  Zabarella. — Marsilius  of  Padau,  who  wrote  against  the  papal  juris- 
diction.— Philippe  de  Mezi^res. — ^Jordan  of  Quedlinburg. — Barth.  Albici  of  Pisa, 
author  of  the  famous  book  of  the  Conformities  of  St  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ — 
Fabri,  bishop  of  Chartres.  —  Michael  Ansrianus.  —  Raymond  Jordan. — Jac.  de 
Theramo. — ^Manuel  Chrysoloras. — Cardinal  Francis  Zabarella,  with  many  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — Waldenses,  Palamites,  Hesychasts  and  Quietists, 
three  different  names  for  one  sect — Spiritual  Franciscans. — Ceccus  Asculanus,  who 
was  burnt  at  Florence  by  the  Inquisition,  for  making  some  experiments  in  mecha- 
nics that  appeared  miraculous  to  the  vulgar. — Echard. — Johan  de  Mercuria. — 
Beghards  and  Beguines. — As  to  the  Cellites  or  Lollards,  they  cannot  be  esleemed 
heretics. — ^The  followers  of  John  Wickliffe  deserve  an  eminent  placCj  with  their 
leader,  in  the  list  of  Reformers.  —  Nicolas  of  Calabria.  —  Martm  Gonsalve.  — 
Reghard  Bartoldus  de  Rorbach. — ^The  Dancers. 

Remarkable  Events. — Fruitless  attempts  made  to  renew  the  crusades. — Chris- 
tianity encouraged  in  Tartary  and  China ;  out  loses  ground  towards  the  end  of  this 
century. — ^The  Lithuanians,  and  Jaeello,  their  prince,  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  year  1386. — ^Many  of  the  Jews  are  compelled  to  receive  the  gospel. 
— Philosophy  and  Grecian  literature  are  cultivated  with  zeal  in  this  centuxv. — 
The  disputes  between  the  Realists  and  Nominalists  revived. — Philip  the  Fair,  king 
of  France,  opposes  with  spirit  the  tyrannic  pretensions  of  the  poj^e  to  a  temponu 
jurisdiction  over  kings  and  princes,  and  demands  a  general  council  to  depose  Bo- 
niface VIII.,  whom  he  accuses  of  heresy,  simony,  and  several  enormities. — ^The 
papal  authority  declines. — ^The  residence  of  the  popes  removed  to  Avignon. — 
The  Universities  of  Avignon,  Orleans,  Florence,  Cahors,  Heidelberg,  Prague,  Per- 
pignan,  Cologne,  Pavia,  Cracovia,  Vienna,  Geneva,  Orange,  Sienna,  Erfurt,  and 
Angers  founded. — ^The  rise  of  the  great  western  schism,  which  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  Latin  church,  and  placed  at  its  head  two  rival  popes. — John- Wickliffe  op- 
poses the  monks,  whose  licentiousness  and  ignorance  were  scandalous,  and  recom- 
mends the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. — A  warm  contest  arises  among  the  Fran- 
ciscans, about  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. — Another  between  the  Sco- 
tists  and  Thomists,  about  the  doctrines  of  their  respective  cliiefs. — Pope  Clement 
v.,  orders  the  Jubilee,  which  Boniface  had  appointed  to  be  held  evenr  hundredth 
year,  to  be  celebrated  twice  in  that  space  of  time, — ^The  Knights  Temjilars  are 
seized  and  imprisoned ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  put  to  death^  and  their  order 
suppressed.— The  Rise  of  the  Roman  empire  in  1303.— The  Golden  Bull,  containing ' 
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rules  for  the  election  of  an  emperor,  and  a  precise  account  of  the  dignibr  and  privi- 
leges of  the  electors,  is  issued  out  by  Charles  IV. — Pope  Clement  VI.  Ados  the 
county  of  Avignon  to  the  Papal  territories. — ^The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  dies,  and 
is  supposed  by  some  authors  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a  consecrated  wafer,  which 
he  received  at  the  sacrament,  from  the  hands  of  Bernard  Politian,  a  Dominican 
monk.  This  account  is  denied  by  authors  of  good  credit  The  matter,  however, 
is  still  undecided. — Gunpowder  is  invented  by  Schwartz,  a  monk. — ^The  mariner's 
compass  is  invented  by  John  Goia,  or,  as  others  allege,  by  Flavio. — ^The  city  of 
Rhodes  is  taken  from  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  1310,  by  the  Knights  HospitaUeTs, 
or  as  they  are  now  called,  Knights  of  Malta. — ^Tamerlane  extends  his  conquests  in 
the  East. — ^The  Bible  is  translated  into  French  by  the  order  of  Charles  V. — ^Tbe 
festival  of  the  holy  lance  and  nails  that  pierced  Jesus  Christ,  instituted  by  Clement 
V.  Such  was  this  Pontiff's  arrogance,  that  once,  while  he  was  dining,  he  ordered 
Dandalus,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  to  be  chained  under  the  tablelike  a  dog. — 
The  be^nning  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. — ^The  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  Philip  the 
Fair,  kmg  of  France,  Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  who  opposed  the  tyranny 
of  the  popes,  may  be  looked  upon  as  witnesses  to  the  truth,  and  preparers  of  the 
Reformation.  To  these  we  may  add  Durand,  Gerson,  Olivus,  who  called  the  Pope 
Antichrist,  and  Wickliffe,  who  rejected  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  tbe 
mass,  the  adoration  of  the  host,  purgatory,  meritorious  satisfaction^  by  penance, 
auricular  confession,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  papal  excommunications,  the 
worship  of  images,  the  Virgin,  and  relics. — ^The  order  of  the  Garter  is  inatituted 
in  England  by  Edward  III. 

Profane  Authors. — Dante,  the  principal  restorer  of  philosophv  and  letters,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  sublime  poets  of  modem  times. — Petrarch. — Boccaccio. — 
Chaucer. — Matthew  of  Westminster. — Nicolas  Triveth. — ^Nicephorus  Gregoras,  the 
compiler  of  the  Byzantine  History. — ^Theodore. — Metochita. — Guillaume  de  Nan- 
gis,  nistorian. — Henry  Stero,  historian. — Dinus  Mugellanus. — Evrard,  historian. 
— Hayton,  an  Armenian  historian. — Albertino  Mussato. — Orderick  de  Forli. — 
Lupoid,  bishop  of  Bamberg. — Peter  of  Duisbourg,  an  historian. — Albert  of  Stras- 
bourg, an  historian. — Barlaam  of  Calabria,  master  of  Petrarch. — Joinville. — ^Peter 
de  Aponno,  physician  and  astronomer. — Marsilius  of  Padua,  a  famous  lawver. — 
John  Andre,  an  eminent  jurist. — Leontius  Pilato,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning. — 
Gentilis  de  Foligno. — Ismael  Abulfeda,  an  Arabian  prince. — Peter  of  Ferrara. — 
Arnold  of  Villeneuve. — William  Grisant,  an  Englisn  mathematician. — Homodei 
of  Milan. — ^Albergotti  of  Arezzo. — Philip  of  Leydea — ^Baldus  de  Ubaldis. — Froia- 
sart,  a  French  historian. 


CENTURY  XV. 

Sovereign  Princes. — Emperors  of  the  East — Manuel  II.,  a.d.  1425. — John 
VI.  Palaeologus,  1448. — Constantine  Palaeologus,  so  far  down  as  the  year  1453, 

when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  Mahomet  II. Emperors  of  the  West, — 

Robert,  1410. — Jodocus,  not  acknowledged.— Sigismund,  1437. — Albert  II.,  of 

Austria,  1439.— Frederic  III.,  1493. — Maximilian  I. Kings  of  Spain,  i.  e.  of 

Leon  and  Gm/»/«.— Henry  III.,  1406.— John  II.,  1454.— Henry  IV.,  1474.— Fer- 
dinand, in  right  of  Isabella. Kings  of  /Vane*.— Charles  Vl.,  1422.— Charles 

VH.,  1461.— Lewis  XL,  1483.— Charles  VIIL,  1498.— Lewis  XIL Kings  of 

England,— Uenry  IV.,  1413.— Henry  V.,  1422.— Henry  VL,  dethroned  in  1461.— 

Edward  IV.,  1482.— Edward  V.,  1483.— Richard  III.,  1485.— Henry  VII. 

Kings  of  Scotland.— Robert  III.,  1406.— James  I.,  1437— .James  IL,  1460.— James 

III.,  1488. — James  IV. Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. — Margaret,  1412. — 

Eric  IX.,  deposed  in  1438.— Christopher  III.,  1448.— Charles  Canutson,  1471.— 

An  Interregnum  until  the  year  1 483.— John. Kings  o/Po/an^.— Uladislaus,  Jag., 

1434.^-Uladi8laus,  king  of  Hungary,  1444.— An  Interrec:num  of  three  years. — 

Casimir  IV.,  1492.— John  Albert. Kings  of  Portugal— fohxi  L,  1433.— Edward, 

1438.— Alphonso  V.,  1481,— John  XL,  1495.— Emmanuel  the  Great. Ottoman 

Emperors, — Bajazet,  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  1402. — Solyman,  1410. — 
Mouse,  1413.— Mahomet  L,  1421.— Amurath  IL,  1451.— Mahomet  IL,  who  takes 
Constantinople  in  1453,  and  dies  148L— Bajazet  II Czars  or  Emperors  of  Bus- 
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««»• — ^rhere  reigns  in  the  Chronology  of  these  princes  an  uncommon  degree  of  con- 
fixsion,  suitable  to  the  barbarism  of  that  nation.  In  the  year  1 732,  they  began  to  pub- 
lish at  Petersburgh  a  series  of  their  sovereigns,  beginning  with  Duke  Kuricke,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  in  the  ninth  century.  From  that  time  downwards,  all  is 
darkness  and  perplexitv,  until  we  come  to  the  reign  of  John  Basilowitz  I.,  who,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars  and  assumed  first,  the  title 
of  Czar,  after  having  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Casan.  We  therefore  begin  with 
this  prince,  and  shall  follow  the  chronology  observed  by  the  authors  of  the 
Modern  Universal  History,  in  their  History  of  Russia.  The  reader  may,  however, 
consult  the  Tablettes  Chronologiques  de  I'Histoire  Universelle  of  Lenglet,  who 
places  this  prince  in  the  sixteenth  century.     John  Basilowitz. 

PoPBS,  OR  Bishops  op  Rome. — Boniface  IX,,  1404. — Innocent  VII.,  1406. — 
Gregory  XII.,deposed  1409.— Alexander  V.,  1410.— John  XXII.,  deposed  1417.— 
Martin  v.,  1431 — Eugenius  IV.  1447. — A  schism.  The  council  of  Basil  depose 
Eugenius,  and  elect  Amadeus,  first  duke  of  Savoy,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Felix^ 
V.  Eugenius,  however,  triumphs  in  the  issue. — Nicholas  V.,  1455. — Callistus  III., 
1458.— Pius  II.,  1464.— Paul  II.,  1471.— Sixtus  IV.,  1484.— Innocent  VIII., 
.    1492.— Alexander  VI. 

Archbishops  op  Cantbrburt. — ^Thomas  Arundel,  1413. — H.  Chichley,  1443. 
— John  Stafford,  1452.— John  Kemp,  1453. — Thomas  Bourchier,  I486.— J. 
Morton,  1500. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — John  Huss. — Jerome  of  Prague. 
— -Paulus  Anglicus. — John  Gerson. — Herman  de  Petra. — ^Theod.  de  Niem.,  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray. — Tho.  Valdenses. — Pope  Alexander  V. — John  Capriolus. — 
Peter  de-Ancharano. — Nicolas  de  Clemingis.— Theod.  Urias  Alphons.— Tostat. — 
John,  patriarch  of  Antioch. — Mark  of  Ephesus. — Cardinal  Bessarion. — G.  Scho- 
larus.— G.  Gemistius. — John  de  Turrecremata. — George  of  Trapezonde — John 
Capistran. — Lauren  tins  Valla. — John  of  Segovia. — Franc,  de  la  Place. — Reginald, 
bishop  of  St  Asaph — Antonine,  archbishop  of  Florence. — Nicolas  de  Cusa,  bishop 
of  Bnxen,  and  cardinal. — lliomas  k  Kempis. — Anton,  de  Roselis. — Rickel. — Ducas. 
— Bened.  de  Accoltis. — Guill.  de  Houpelande. — James  Paradise,  an  English  Car- 
thusian.— ^neas  Sylvius. — Picolom. — Pope  Pius  II. — Leon  Justinian. — John 
Gobelin. — Alphonso  de  Spina. — Gregory  de  Heymbourg. — ^Theod.  Lelio. — Henry 
of  Cocum. — J.  Ant  Campanus. — Alex,  de  Imola. — Henr.  Harphius. — J.  Perez. — 
P.  de  Natalibus. — B.  Platina. — P.  Niger. — John  de  Wessalia. — Hcrmol.  Barbaras. 
— Michael  of  Milan. — Stephen  Bralefer. — Cardinal  Andr.  du  St.  Sixte. — Savana- 
rola. — Marcilius  Ficinus. — ^John  Trithemius. — John  Picus  of  Mirandolo. — Ant  de 
Lebrixa. — Boussard. — ^J.  Reuchlin,  otherwise  called  Capnio. — Jovtanus  Pontanus. 
— Nicolas  Simonis. — Claude  de  Seyssel. — Simeon  of  Thessalonica. — Gobelinus 
Persona. — Henry  of  Hessia. — George  Phranza. — Vincent  Ferrieres, — Julianus 
Csesarinus. — Nicolas  Tudeschus,  or  Panormus. — Raymond  Sabunde. — Catherine 
of  Bologne. — Gregorius  Melissen. — Marcus  Eugenius. — Laurent.  Justinian. — Syl- 
vester Syropul. — ^Ambrose,  General  of  the  Camaldoles. — George  Codinus.— 
Ouuphr.  Panvinius. — Gabriel  Biel. — John  Nauclenis. — ^John  Nieder. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — ^Tlie  Waldenses. — The  WickliflStes. — Tlie  White 
Bretliren. — ^The  men  of  Understanding,  who  were  headed  by  .£eidius  Cantar,  and 
William  of  Hildernissen. — Picard,  an  Adamite. — ^The  following  deserve  rather  the 
denomhiation  of  Reformers  than  heretics,  viz.,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague. — 
Branches  of  the  Hussites — the  Calixtines,  Orebites,  Orphans,  Taborites,  Bohemian, 
Brethren.    As  also  John  Petit,  John  Wesselus,  Peter  Osma,  Matt  Grabon.    * 

Remarkable  Events. — ^The  Moors  and  Jews  are  converted  in  Spain,  by  force. 
•—In  the  year  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  opens  a  passage  into  America,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. — Constantinople  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453. — Letters  flourish  in  luly,  under  the  protection  of 
the  house  of  Medici  and  the  Neapolitan  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Arragon. — ^The 
calamities  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turkish  government,  conduce  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  amone  the  Latins. — ^The  council  of  Constance  is  assembled  by 
the  Emperor  Sigismond,  in  the  year  1414.    John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  are 

[^  committed  to  the   flames  by  a  decree  of  that  council. — ^The  council  of  Basle  is 

opened  in  the  year  1431,  and  in  it  the  retbrmalion  of  the  church  is  attempted  in 

,  vaiu. — Horrible  enormities  committed  by  the  popes  of  this  century,  and  more 
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especially  by  Alexander  VI. — ^The  council  of  Constance  remove  the  sacramental 
cup  from  the  laity,  and  declare  it  lawful  to  violate  the  most  solemn  engagements 
when  made  to  heretics. — ^Tbe  war  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia. — Institution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. — ^The  Moors  and  Jews  driven  out  of  Spain. — ^The 
massacre  of  Vames,  in  the  year  1444. — ^The  Order  of  the  Minimes  instituted  bv 
Francis  de  Paul. — Exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. — ^The  art  of  printing,  with 
moveable  wooden  types,  is  invented  by  Coster  at  Haarlem;  and, the  further  improve- 
ments o^  this  admirable  art  are  owing  to  Gensfleich  and  Guttemburg  of  Mentz, 
and  Schoeffer  of  Strasburg. — ^The  Universities  of  Leipsic,  Louvain,  Fribourg,  Ro- 
stock, Basil,  Tubingen,  Wurtzburg,  Turin,  Ingoldstadt,  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow, 
in  Scotland,  Poictiers,  Gripeswalde  in  Pomerania,  Pisa,  Bordeaux,  Triers,  Toledo, 
Upsal,  Mentz,  and  Copenhagen,  founded  in  this  century .^-The  first  book  printed 
with  types  of  metal,  which  was  the  Vulgate  Bible,  published  at  Mentz  in  1450:  a 
second  edition  of  the  same  book  was  published  at  Mentz  in  1462,  and  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  first. — ^The  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  established  in  FrMice. — 
The  University  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  is  founded  by  the  English,  in  the  year 
1437. — ^The  Portuguese  sail,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  East  Indies,  under  Vasques 
de  Gama. — Maximilian  divides  the  empire  into  six  circles. 

Profanb  Authors. — Laurentius  Valla,  the  great  restorer  of  Latin  elocution. — 
Leonard  Aretinus. — Gasparini. — William  Lynwood. — Alexander  Chartier. — Gob. 
Persona. — Fr.  Frezzi. — Christine  of  Pisa. — Paul  de  Castro. — Poggio  of  Florence. 
— John  Fortescue,  high  chancellor  of  England.— rTheod.  Gaza.-r-BarL  Facio. — 
Duglossus,  a  Polish  historian. — R.  Sane,  de  Arevallo. — Laon.  Calcondilaa. — J, 
Savonarola. — Marcilius  Ficinus. — John  Picus  de  Mirandola. — Marc.  Coc.  Sabelli- 
cu8. — Forrestus. — Ant.  Bonsinius. — Jovian  Pontanus. — Leonard  Justinian. — G. 
Gemistug. — J.  Alvarot — Guarino  de  Verona. — J.  Juv.  des  Ursins. — ^Mafi^.  Vegio. 
— Flavio  Biondo. — J.  Argyropuleus. — Dr.  Thomas  Lynacre. — The  Strozzi. — Bon. 
Monbritius. — P.  Callim.  Esperiente. — ^Jul.  Pompon.  Lsetus. — ^Angel.  Politian. — 
Fulgosi. — A.  Urceus  Codrus. — Mich.  Marullus. — Oliver  de  la  Marche. — Caiado. — 
Abarbanel.— Calepin. — Bebel. — Martial  de  Paris. — Phil,  de  Comines. — ^Al.  Achil- 
lini. — Scipio  Cateromaco. — John  Baptist  Porta. — Aldus  Manutius. — Cherefeddin 
Ali,  a  Persian  historian. — Arabschah,  an  Arabian  historian. — J.  Whitehamsted. — 
Ulugbeg,  a  Tartar  prince. — ^J.  Bracelli. — ^Palmieri. — ^Villon,  otherwise  Corbueil  — 
Muller,  surnamed  Regiomontanus. — Calentius,  a  Latin  poet. — Dom.  Calderini.— ^ 
Barth.  Fontius. — Enguerr.  de  Monstrelet.— Andronicus  of  Thessalonica. — George 
of  Trapesonde. — Fr.  Philelphi. — Alex.  Imola. — J.  Ant.  Campani. — Nic  Perotti — 
Th.  Littleton. — Ant.  of  Palermo. — Constant,  Lascaris. — A.  Barbatius. — Christ. 
Persona. — Bern.  Justiniani. — Dieb.  Schilling. — Ralph  Agricola. — J.  Andrea. — 
Ermol. — Barbaro.  Alex,  ab  Alexandro. — G.  Menila. — M.  M.  Boiardo. — ^A.  Man- 
cinelli. — Rob.  Gaguin. — Bern.  Corio. — Gahr.  Altilius. — Gul.  Caoursin. — ^J.  Nanni. 
— Al.  Ranuccini. — P.  Crinitus. — Molines. — Cettes.-«— John  Murmellius.. — Mark 
Musuras. — Jason  Mainiis. — Pandolph  CoUenucio. — R.  Langius. — John  Collet. — 
Pietro  Cosimo. — Abraham  Zachut. 


CENTURY  XVI. 

Sovereign     Princes. — Emperors. — Maximilian   I.  a.  d.   1519.— Charles    V., 
abdicates  the  empire  in  1556,  and  dies  in  1558. — Ferdinand,  1564 — Maximilian  II., 

1570. — Rodolphus. Kings  of  Spain, — Ferdinand  V.  surnamed  the  Catliolic,  king 

of  Arragon,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  becomes  kine  of  Castile ; 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile  remain  united. — Isabella  aispossessed, 
1504.— Ferdinand  1506.— Philip  I.  of  Austria,  1516.— Jane,  1516.— Charles  I. 
or  v.,  1688.— Philip  II.,  1598.— Philip  III.— N.  B.  PhiUp  II.  seizes  upon  Portugal, 

which  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Spain  until  the  year  1640. 

Kings  of  France, — Lewis  XII.,  1515. — Francis  I.,  1547. — Henry  II.,  1559. — 

Francis  II.,  1560.— Charles  IX.,  1574.— Henry  III.,  1589.— Henry  IV. Kings 

of  England,-r^enTy  VII.,  1509:— Henry  VIII.,   1547.-5Pdward  VI.,  1553.— 

Mary,  1558.— Elizabeth. Kings  of  Scotland.— J omeB  IV.,  1513.— James  V., 

1542.— Mary,  beheaded  inl587.— James  VI. Kingsof  Sweden  and  Denmark. — 

John,  1513,— Christiem  II.,  deposed  in  1522.— Gustavus  Ericson,  1560.— N.  B. 
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John  Albert,  1501.— Alexander,  1506.— Sigismund  I.,  1548.— SigwraundIL,  1572. 
—Henry  of  Anjou,  until  the  year  1 574.— Stephen  Batori,  1587.— Sigismond  king 
of  Sy^eden.^-King8  of  Portugal, — Emmanuel  the  Great,  1521.^John  III.,  1557. 
— Sebastian,  1578. — Henry  Card.,  1580. — Portugal  is  reduced  under  the  dominion 

of  Spain  by  Philip  II. OtUnnan  Emperors.— Bek)eLzet  II.,  1512.— Selira  I.,  1520. 

— Solyman  II.,  1566.— Selim  II.,  1574.— Amurath  III.,  1595.— Mahomet  III. 

Czars  of  Muscovy, — John  Basilowits,  1505. — ^Basilius  Iwanowitz,  who  receives 

from  Maximilian  I.  the  title  of  Emperor,  1533.— John  Basilowitz  II.,  1584. — ^Theo- 
dore Iwanowitz,  1597.— Boris  Gadenow. Sladtholders  of  the  United  Provinces. 

— William  I.,  the  glorious  founder  of  liberty,  1584. — Maurice. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  op  Roue. — Alexander  VI.,  1503. — Pius  III.,  1503. — ^Julius 
II.,  1513.— Leo  X.,  1521.— Adrian  VI.,  1523.— Clement  VII.,  1534.— Paul  III., 
1549.— Julius  III.,  1555.— MarcellusIL,  1555.— Paul  IV.,  1559.— Pius  IV.,  1566. 
—Pius  v.,  1572.— GregoiT  XIII.,  1585.— Sextiis  V.,  1590.— Urban  VII.,  1590. 
—Gregory  XIV.,  1591.— Innocent  IX.,  1592.— Clement  VIII. 

Archbishops  op  Canterbury. — Henry  Dean,  1502. — W.  Warham,  1532. — 
Thomas  Cranmer,  1555. — Reginald  Pole,  1558. — Matthew  Parker,  1575. — Ed- 
mund Grindall,  1583.— John  Whitgift 

Ecclesiastical    and    Theological    Writers.  —  John    Sleidan.  —  William 
Budaeus. — Desiderius  Erasmus. — Martin  Luther. — Ph.  Melancthon. — Jolin  Bren- 
tins. — Martin  Bucer. — Ulric  Zuingle. — Peter  Gelatin. — Fr.  Ximcnes. — Thomas 
More. — ^John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — John  Fisher. — ^John  QSco- 
lampadius. — And.  Carolostadt — John  Tilius. — James  Faber. — Matthew  Flacius. — 
John  Calvin. — Martin  Chemnitz. — James  Andreas. — David  Chytraeus. — William 
Farel. — Theodore  Beza. — Faustus  Socinus. — Ben.  Arius  Montanus^ — And.  Osian- 
der. — ^iEgid.  Hunnius. — Melchior  Canus. — Polyc.  'lysenisT^George  Wicelius. — 
George  Cassander. — Cardinal  Bellarmin. — Stella. — Cranzius. — ^Thomas  lUyricus. 
— ^Jacobus  Ben  Chaim,  who  gave  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. — Sanderus. — 
Isid.  Garius. — John  Major. — Andrew  Vego. — Francis  Vatable. — Cardinal  Sado- 
let. — Cardinal  Cortesius. — John  Cochlseus. — Alphonsb  Zamora. — Vivaldus. — J. 
Ahnain. — Spagnoli. — Aug.  Dathus. — P«pe  Adrian  VI. — Petro  d?  Monte. — Pope 
Leo  X. — Alb.  Kghius. — ^Henry  VIII.  king  of  England. — Lewis  Vives. — S.  Pagni- 
nus. — Leon  de  Castro. — Matth.  Ugonius.— Cardinal  Cajetari. — James  Hoogstraat. 
— Amb.  Catharini. — John  Faber. — Ortuin  Gratius. — John  Eckins. — Leander  Al- 
bert!.— Nic.   Serrarius — P.    Canisius. — Cssar  Baronius. — Fran.   Ribera, — Pierre 
Pi  thou. — Mich.  Baius. — W.  Alan,  an  English  Cardinal. — ^Mercator. — Nic.  Harps- 
field. — Leunclavius. — Molina. — Salmeron. — Maldonat — J.  Natalis. — J.  P.  Mafiei. 
— Cardinal  Hosius. — Jansenius. — John  Tillet. — James  Naclantus. — De  Vargas. — 
Cardinal  Seripand. — And.  Masius. — Pope  Paul  IV. — ^Widmanstadt — Gassander. — 
Sfapleton. — ^Afercerus. — F.  Xavier. — Ign.  Loyola. — Bishop  Gardiner. — Jer.  Oleas- 
ter, with  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. — N.  B.  It  is  remarkable  that  among 
the  Ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  century,  there  are  above  55  who  employed  their 
labours  in  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  this  happy 
circumstance  contributed  no  doubt  to  prepare  the  minds  of  many  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  thus  rendered  its  progress  more  rapid. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed. — Schwenckfeldt. — Andr.  Osiander. — Stancarus 
Adiaphorists. — Interimists. — Agricola  of  Isleben,  the  chief  of  the  Antinomians. — 
George  Major. — N.  AmsdorfF. — Synergists. — M.  Flackius. — Crypto-Calvinists.— 
Anabaptists. — Mennonites. — ^Theoph.  Paracelsus. — Postellus. — Daxid  Georgius. — 
Franc.  Pucius. — Desid.  Erasmus. — Agrippa. — Cassander  and  Wicelius. — Conrad. 
Vorstius. — ^Sam  Huberus. — Mich.  Ser\'etus. — Valent.  Gentilis  — Lselius  Socinus. 
— Faustus  Socinus. — Quintin,  the  chief  of  the  Libertines. 

Remarkable  Events. — ^The  Reformation  is  introduced  into  Germany  bv  Luther 
in  the  year  1515  ;  inta  France  by  Calvin  about  1539;  into  Switzerland  oy  Zuin- 
gU  in  1519. — Henry  VIII.  of  England  throws  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  becomes 
supreme  head  of  the  church.  —  Edward  VI.  encouraf^es  the  Reformation  in 
England,  and  invites  Martin  Luther  and  other  eminent  divines  over,  to  finish  that 
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glorious  work. — The  reign  of  Queen  Mary  restores  popery,  and  exhibits  a  scen« 
of  barbarity  and  persecution  that  shocks  nature.  The  name  of  Protestants  given  to 
the  Reformed  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529.— The  league  of  Smalcalde  is  formed 
in  1530. — The  Reformation  introduced  into  Scotland  by  John  Knox^  about  the 
year  1560;  and  into  Ireland  by  George  Brown,  about  the  same  time;  into  the 
United  Provinces,  about  the  year  1 566. — Gustavus  Ericson  introduces  the  Refor- 
mation into  Sweden,  by  the  ministry  of  Olaus  Petri,  in  1530. — It  was  received  in 
Denmark,  in  1521. — ^The  Gospel  is  propagated  by  the  papal  missionaries  in  India, 
Japan,  and  China. — ^The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  founaea  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  in 
the  year  1540. — ^Thefamoiu  council  of  Trent  is  assembled. — ^The  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion is  abrogated  by  Leo  X.  and  the  Concordat  substituted  in  its  place. — ^Pope 
Julius  III.  bestows  the  cardinal's  hat  upon  the  keeper  of  his  monkey 8« — ^The  In- 
quisition is  established  at  Rome  by  Paul  IV.— The  war  of  the  Peasants.— The 
Universities  of  Wittemberg,  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  Alcala,  Saragossa,  Marpurg, 
Seville,  Compostella,  Oviedo,  Granada,  Franeker,  Strasbourg,  Parma,  Marcerata, 
Tortosa,  Coimbra,  Konigsberg,  Leyden,  Florence,  Reims,  Dillingen,  Mexico^ 
St.  Domingo,  Tarragona,  Helmstadt,  Altorf,  Paderbom,  Sigen,  founded  in  this 
century. — The  treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552. — ^The  Paris  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  Sunday,  Aug.  24,  1572. — ^ITie  republic  of  the  United 
^ovinces  formed  by  the  union  of  Utrecht. — ^The  edict  of  Nantes,  granted  to  the 
Protestants  by  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

PaoFANE  Authors. — Brilish  Authors. — Sir  Thomas  More. — ^Thomas  Linacre. 
— S.  Purchas.— Thomas  Elliot— Hect  Boetius.— J.  Leland,  the  antiquary. — Ed. 
Wotton. — J.  Christopherson. — Cuth.  Tonstal. — R.  Ascham. — J.  Kaye. — ^Thomas 
Smith. — George  Buchanan. — ^Alex.  Arbuthnot. — Sir  Philip  Sidney.-— John  Fox. — 

F.  Walaingham.— Ed.  Grant— Ed.  Anderson.— John  Dee.— Thomas  Craig.— 

G.  Creighton. — Ed.  Brerewood. French  Authon, — William  Bude. — Clement 

Marot— Fr.  Rabelais.— Ja.  Dubois  (Sylvius).— Pierre  Gilles.— Or.  Finee.— Robert 
Stephens.— P.  Belon.— William  Morel.— Adr.  Tumebus.— Ch.  Du  Moulin.— 
Gilb.  Cousin.- Mich,  de  I'HdpitaL- L.  Le  Roy  (Regius).— Hub.  Languet,  author 
of  Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos. — Laur.  Joubert— James  Peletier. — Fr.  Belleforest 
M.  A.  Fr.  Muret — R,  Ronsard.— J.  Dorat — ^James  Cujas. — Fr.  Hofinan. — James 
Amyot.— Mich,  de  Montaigne.— Mich,  de  Castelnau.— P.  Pithou.— J.  Bodln. — 
Nic^  Vignier.— Bl.  de  Vigenere.— Henry  Stephens.- J.  De  Serres  (Serranus). — Ch 
Fauchet— J.  Passerat— J.  J.  Boissard.— P.  Daniel  d'Orleans.— Francis  Victe.— 
Cardinal  d'Ossat— Rob.  Constantin.— P.  Morin.— Jos.  Just  Scaliger.— Nic.  Rapin. 

J.  Papire-Masson.— P.  B.  Brantome.— St.  Pasquier. It^an  ^uMori.— Americ. 

Vesputius. — J.  Jocondi  of  Verona,  who  discovered  the  Letters  of  Pliny. — Leoniceni, 
the  translator  of  Galen. — Pomponace. — ^M.  A.  Cassanova. — P.  Gravina. — Sanna- 
zarius. — Machiavel. — Vida. — J.  A.  Lascaris. — Alcyonius,  translator  of  Aristotle. 
-— Ariosto. — Bum.  Maffei. — Fr.  Guiccardini. — Cardinal  Bembo. — Cardinal  Sado- 
Jet— And.  Alciat.— M.  A.  Flaminio  d'Imola.— Lilius  Giraldus.— J.  Fracastor.— 
Polydore  Vergil.— M.  A.  Majoraeio,— P.  Aretino.— J.  de  la  Casa.- L.  AhunanL 
— N.  Tartaglia. — Palingenius.— Jul.  Csesar  Scaliger. — Zanchius. — Gab.  Faemo. 

Gab.  Fallopius.-^.  Acronius. — Louis  Cornaro. — Robertello. — Palearius. — 
Onuph.  Panvmi.— Argentieri.— J.  Bar.  de  Vignole.— Paul  Manutius. — Jerome 
Cardan.— A.  Palladio.— C.  Sigonius.— P.  Victorius.— Oct  Ferrari.— James  Zabar- 
ella.— L.  Giiicciardini.— A.  de  Costanzo.— Torq.  Tasso.— Fr.  Patrizi  (Patricius). 
Ant  Riccoboni.— G.  Panciroli.— And.  Cisalpin.— Natalis  Comes.— Aldrovandi. — 

Gratiani.— B.  Guarini. -Swiss  Authors,— Awr,  Ph    Paracelsus.- Theod.  Bib- 

Jiander. — ^^fheod.  Zwinger. — Isaac  Casaubon. German^  and  Dutch  Authors. — 

J.  Reuchlin. — P.  MoseUan. — M.  Aurogallus,  who  assisted  Luther  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.— H.  C.  Agrippa.- D.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.— Luscinius. — 
Simon  Grynaeus.— Adr.  Bariand  of  Zealand.— Nic.  Copernicus,  a  Prussian.— J. 
Secundus  of  the  Hague.— J.  Olaus  Magnus.— Peutinger.— Paul  Fagius.— Sebas- 
tian Munster.— G.  Agricola.— John  Sleidan.— Gasp.  Bruschius.— P.  Lotichius.— r 
Conrad  Gesner.— G.  Fabricius.— A.  Masius.— Joach.  Camerarius.  — Vigilius  of 
Zmchem.— Hubert  Goltzius.— John  Sturmius.— J.  Sambuc— A.  G.  Busbeq. — 
J.  Leunclavius.— G.  Mercator.— Laev.  Torrentius.— Raphelingius.— Ortelius, — 
Tycho  Brache,  a  Dane.— Heumius  of  Utrecht— Nicolas  Craigius  of  Copenhagen. 
—Justus  Lipsius.— Paul  Merula  of  Leyden.- A.  Gorlaeus.- Schonaeus.— Em.  Van 
Mcteren. — Dom.  Baudius. 
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CENTURY  XVII. 

SovERBioM  Princes. — Emperors. — Rodolphus  II.,  a.d.  1612. — Matthias,  1619. 

—Ferdinand  II.,  1 637.— Leopold  1. Kings  o/ ly^wiiii.— Philip  III.,  1621.— 

Philip  lY.,  1665. — (Portugal  throws  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  recovers  its  inde- 
pendence, in  the  year  1640). — Charles  II.,  1700. Kings  of  France. — Henry 

IV.,  1610.— Lewis  XIII.,  1643.— Lewis  XIV. Kings  of  England.—EUzaheth, 

1603. — James  I.,  VI.  of  Scotland,  1625.— Charies  I.,  beheaded  in  the  year  1649. 
— Cromwell  usurps  the  government,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector,  and  dies  in 
1658. — Charles  II.,  1684. — James  II.  abandons  his  kingdom  in  1688,  and  dies  in 

1 701.— William  III.  and  Mary  ;  the  latter  ob.  1694. Kings  of  Scotland.— James 

VI.,  1625.  This  prince  and  his  successor  were  kings  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land so  far  down  as  the  year  1707,  when  these  kingdoms  were  united  into  one 

monarchy. Kings  of  Sweden. — Charles  IX.,  1611. — Gustavus  Adolphus,  1632. 

^-Christma  abdicates  the  throne  in  1654,  and  dies  in  1689. — Charles  Gustavus, 
1660. — Charles  XL,  1697. — Charles  XII. — '■ — Kings  of  Denmark. — Christiem 

IV.,  1648.— Frederick    III.,    1670.— Christiem   V.,    1 699.— Frederick  IV. 

Kings  of  Poland,— Sigismund  III.,  1632.— Uladislaus  Sig.  1648.— John  Casiroir, 
1669. — Michael  I.,  1674. — John  Sobieski,  1697. — Frederic  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Saxony. — Kings  of  Portugal.^  J ohn,  duke  of  Braganza,  chosen  king  in  1640, 
dies  in  1656. — ^Alphonso  VL,  dethroned  in  1667. — Pedro  II  Ottoman  Em" 

perors. — Mahomet  III.,  1604. — Achmet  I.,  1617. — Mustapha,  1617. — Osman, 
1622.— Mustapha  restored,  1623.— Amureth  IV.— Ibrahim,  1655.— Mahomet  IV. 

1687. — Solyman    III.,  1691. — Achmet   II.    1695. — Mustapha   II. Czars  of 

Musdovy. — Boris  Gade,  1605. — ^Theodore  Borrissowitz,  1605. — ^The  false  Deme- 
trius, 1606.— Basilius  Zuski,  1610.— Demetrius  II.,  1610.— Demetrius  III.,  1610. 
—Uladislaus  of  Poland,  1613.— Demetrius  IV.,  1613.— Michael  Theodorowitz, 
1645. — Alexis   Michaelowitz,    1676. — Fedor  Alexowitz,    1682. — Ivan,  or  John, 

and  Peter,  1688.— Peter  the  Great. Stadiholders  of  the  UniUd  Provinces. — 

Maurice,  1625.— Frederick  Henry,  1647.— William  IL,  1650.— The  dignity  of 
Stadtholder  remains  vacant  during  the  space  of  22  years. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  of  Rome. — Clement  VIII.,  1605. — Leo  XL,  1605. — Paul 
v.,  1621.— Gregory  XV.,  1623.— Urban  VIIL,  1644.— Innocent  X.,  1655.— 
Alexander  VII.,  1667.— Clement  IX.,  1669. — Clement  X.,  1676. — Innocent  XL, 
1()89.— Alexander  VIIL,  1691.— Innocent  XIL,  1700. 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury. — Dr.  J.  Whitgift,  1603. — Dr.  R.  Bancroft,  1610. 
—Dr.  Gporge  Abbot,  1633.— Dr.  W.  Laud,  1644.— Dr.  W.  Juxon,  1663.— Dr. 
Gil.  Sheldon,  1677.— Dr.  W.  Sancroft,  1693.— Dr.  John  Tillotson,  1694.— Dr. 
Thomas  Tennison. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers. — Protestant  Writers. — Archbishop 
Abbot — John  Liehtfoot. — Matthew  Pool. — Bishop  Pearson. — Bishop  Fell. — 
Gataker. — ^Bishop  Ward. — Owen. — Edward  Pocock. — Dr.  Croodwin. — Dr.  Man- 
ton. — ^Richard  Baxter. — Dr.  Calamy. — Howe. — Bates. — Bishop  Bull. — Grew. — 
Bishop  Burnet — ^Jo.  Forbes. — J.  Baxter. — ^John  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Canteiv 
bury. — Dr.  Sherlock. — Archbishop  Wake. — Chillingworth. — Henry  Hammond.— 
Thomas  Hyde. — William  Cave. — Brian  Walton. — Drusius. — Hospinian. — ^Trig- 
land. — Ittigius. — Fr.  Spanheim. — ^R.  Cudworth. — Ed.  Stillingfleet — H.  Prideaux. 
— J.  Locke. — ^W.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Worcester. — J.  Milton.— St.  Nye. — Claude.— . 
Daille. — Amvraut — Basnage,  Samuel  and  James. — Jurieu. — ^Benoit — Turretin. 
— Elias  Saunn. — Moras. — ^Le  Cene. — Mester  Zat — ^Le  Blanc. — Arminius. — Gro- 
tius. — Episcopius.  — Curcellsus. — Limborch.  —  Sleidan. — Cocceius.  —  Voetius. — 
Gomar. — Lud.  Capell. — S.  Bochart. — Gerhardus. — Hoe.— <^alixtu8,  G.  and  Fred. 
— Hulseman. — ^Heilbronner. —  HaffenrefTer. — ^Thummias. — ^The  Osianders. — Mu- 
saeus. — Hutter. —  Hunnius,  Guy  and  Nic. — The  Mentzers. — Oleariuses. — Fred. 
Baldwin. — ^Alb.  Grawer. — ^The  Carpzoviuses. — ^Turnovius,  J.  and  Paul. — John 
Afselman. — Eilhart  Luber. — ^The  Lysers. — Michael  Walter. — Joach.  Hildebrand. 
— J.  Val.  Andreas. — Solomon  Glassins. — Ab.  Calovius. — ^Theod.  Hackspan — J. 
Hulseman.-— Jacob  Weller. — J.  Conr.  Danhaver. — J.  G.  Dorscsus. — John  Arndt 
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— Martin  Gever. — John  Ad.  Schertzer. — Balthasar  and  John  Meisner. — Aug^. 
Pfeiffer. — Muller,  H.  and  J. — Just  Chr.  Schomer. — Sebast. .  Schmidt. — CbrisU 
Ilorsholt, — Ph.  Jac.  Spener. — G.  Th.  Mayer. — Fred.  Bechman. — From  Gerhard 

to  Fred.  Bechman,  inclusively,  all  Lutherans. Roman  Catholic  Authors, — Ba- 

ronius. — Bellarmin. — Serrarius — Fe  vardentius. — Possevin. — Gretser. — Comhesis. 
— Nat.  Alexander. — Becan.«— Sirmond. — Petau. — Poussines. — Cellot. — Cauasin . 
— Morin. — Renaud. — Fr.  Paolo. — ^Pallavicini. — L'Abb6  Maimbourg. — ^Thomassin. 
-:— Sfondrat. — Aguirre. —  Henry  Noris. —  D'Achery. — Mabillon.  —  Hardouin. — 
Simon. — Ruinart.  —  Montfaucon.  —  Galloni. — Scacchi.  —  Cornelius  k  Lapide. — 
Bonfr^re. — Menard. — Segenot. — Bernard. — Lamy.  —  Bollandus.  —  Henschen. — 
Papebroch. — Perron. — Estius. — Launoy. — ^TillemQnt.< — Godeau. — Albaspinseus. — 
Richelieu. — Holstenius. — ^Baluzius. — Bona. — Hu^t — Bossuet — ^Fenelon. — Thiers. 
— Du  Pin. — Leo  Allatius. — Zaccagni. — Cotelier. — Filesac. — ^Visconti. — Molina. 
— Arriaga. — Rigault — Richer. — Pererius. — Mariani. — Fr.  Pithou. — Fr.  de  Sales. 
— M.  de  Calasio. — Lessius. — ^Pineda. — C.  Jansenius. — Bentivoglio. — Sponde. — 
Bzovius. — H.  de  Valois. — P.  de  Marca. — Amaud  d'Andilly. — Du  Cange. — Pas- 
cal.— Du  Boulay. — A.  Amaud.^Vava8seur. — Neercassel.— J.  Le  Maitre  de  Sacy. 
— Pagi. — Lami. — Pezron. — Gerberon. — Quenel. — These  are  the  most  noted 
writers  of  the  Romish  church  during  this  century. 

Heretics,  real  or  reputed.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  concerning  philo- 
sophical sin,  condemned  by  Pope  Alexander  VIII.,  in  1690. — ^The  PlrobabiustB  (so 
the  Jesuits  were  called  from  their  odious  doctrine  of  Probability,  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne). — ^The  Franciscans  are  judged  heretics  on  account  of  their  doctrine 
concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. — ^Jansenius,  Quenel, 
and  Amauld,  as  also  Fenelon,  Mounos,  and  the  Pietists,  are  condemned  in  France. 
— Arminius  and  his  followers,  the  LJniversalists,  Bekker,  the  Cartesian  divines, 
L'Abadie,  Bourignon,  Poiret,  Leehoff,  Deurhoff,  and  Claude  Pajon,  are  regbrded 
as  heretics  by  the  Reformed  churches  in  France  and  Holland. — ^The  Independents, 
Antinomians,  Ranters,  and  Quakers,  and  among  the  latter,  Fox,  Barclay,  Keith, 
and  Penn,  are  looked  upon  in  the  same  light. — Add  to  these,  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics  of  various  kinds,  such  as  Jacob  Behmen,  Valentine  Weigelius,  Nic.  Dra- 
bicius,  Seidel,  Stifelius,  and  the  Rosicrucians. 

Remarkable  Events. — ^The  congregation  De  Propaganda,  &c.,  founded  at 
Rome  1622,  by  Pope  Gregory  XV. — Christianity  is  propagated  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam,  Tongking,  and  Kochinchina,  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries. — ^The  Thirty  years' 
war  breaks  out,  and  is  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia. — ^The  Moors  are 
driven  out  of  Spain. — The  Protestants  are  persecuted  in  France. — ^The  Gunpowder 
treason  discovered  in  England. — A  rupture  between  pope  Paul  V.  and  the  Vene^ 
tians. — ^I'he  Royal  Society  is  founded  in  the  year  1662.— A  Jubilee  is  celebrated 
by  pope  Clement  VIII.  in  the  year  1600. — In  1605,  Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  Introduces  the  Reformed  religion  into  Marpurg. — Paul  V.  excommunicates 
the  Venetians,  whose  cause  is  defended  by  Fra.  Paolo. — In  the  year  1606,  Rudolph 
II.  allows  the  Hungarians  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  that  had 
been  formerly  granted  by  Ferdinand  I.,  and  abolished  by  his  successors.^ — In  the 
year  1608,  the  Socinians  published  their  Catechism  at  Cracow. — ^I'he  Sileaians, 
Moravians,  and  Bohemians,  are  allowed,  by  Rudolph  II.,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  in  the  year  1609. — ^The  Protestants  form  a  confederacy  at  Heilbron,  in  the 
year  1610;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  form  a  league  at  Wurtzburg  in  opposition 
to  it. — The  Bohemians  choose  Frederick  V.  elector  palatine,  for  their  king,  in  order 
to  maintain  them  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  but  Frederick  is 
conquered,  and  they  are  compelled  to  embrace  popery. — In  1625,  the  princes  of 
Lower  Saxony  enter  into  a  league  with  Christiem  IV.  of  Denmark,  which  con- 
cludes by  the  peace  of  Lubeck. — Ferdinand  II.  publishes,  in  1629,  an  edict,  order- 
ing the  Protestants  to  surrender  and  restore  all  the  ecclesiastical  domains  and 
possessions  of  which  they  were  become  masters  after  the  pacification  of  Passao. 
This  edict  is  disobey ed.-~Gustavus  Adolphus  enters  into  Germany. — The  peace  of 
Munster  and  Osnaburg  concluded,  by  which  the  three  reUgions  are  tolerated  in 
the  empire. — The  svnod  of  Doft  assembled  in  the  year  1618,  and  sits  from  the  1st 
of  November  till  the  26th  of  April. — Henry  I  v.  of  France  is  assassinated  by 
Ravaillac.  lliis  event  exposes  the  Protestants  to  new  persecutions. — ^The  edict  of 
Nantes  is  perfidiously  revoked  by  Lewis  XI V.^  and  Uie  Protestants  treated  with  the 
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utmost  barbarity.-— A  contest  between  Lewis  XIV.  and  Pope  Innocent  XI.  concern- 
ing tbe  collation  of  benefices,  and  the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the  crown 
during  their  vacancy. — ^The  French  clergy,  in  a  general  assemblv  at  St  Germain, 
declare  the  Pope's  pretensions  to  temporalities  null  and  void ;  place  the  authority 
of  a  general  council  above  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  maintain  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Pope  are  not  infallible,  unless  when  attended  with  the  consent  of  the  church. — 
The  Irish  massacre  in  1641,  in  which  above  40,000,  but  some  say  150,000  Pro- 
testants are  murdered. — Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  beheaded  in  the  year  1649» 
—A  sort  of  Commonwealth  introduced  by  Cromwell,  under  which  Episcopacy 
suffers,  and  the  Presbyterians,  or  rather  the  Independents,  flourish. — Charles 
1 1,  restored,  and  with  him  Episcopacy  re-established. — ^The  glorious  Revolution 
renders  memorable  the  year  1688.— -The  Protestants  are  op])ressed  and  persecuted 
in  many  places. — Several  false  Messiahs  discovered,  particularly  Sabbati  Levi, 
who,  to  avoid  death,  embraces  Mahommedanism. — ^The  universities  of  Lunden  in 
Sweden,  Giesserf  Pampeluna,  Saltzbourg,  Derpt  in  Livonia,  Utrecht,  Abo,  Duis- 
burg,  Keil,  in  Holstein,  Inspruck,  Bologna,  Ilalle. — ^The  Academies  of  Inscrip- 
tions, and  of  Sciences,  founaed  at  Paris. 

Profane  Authors. — No  century  has  been  so  fertile  in  authors  as  this  before  us. 
Their  number  amounts  to  above  850.     We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  who 

were  most  prominent  in  each  country. In  Great  Britain  and  /re/afK^.— John 

Harrington. — James  Harrington. — J.  Pitt — R.  Stanihurst — Sir  Henry  Saville. — 
Thomas  Hartot,  the  inventor  of  Algebra. — W.  Camden. — Nicolas  FuUer. — Ben- 
jamin Jonson. — Shakspeare. — Henry  Wotton. — Thomas  Lydiat. — Joseph  Hall, 
called  the  English  Seneca. — Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. — Thomas  Gataker.— 
W.  Habington. — Archbishop  Usher. — W.  Harvey,  who  first  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. — Sir  Ken.  Digby. — Sir  James  Ware. — John  Milton. — Abraham 
Cowley. — J.  Ogilby,— Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon. — Matthew  Hales. — Fr.  Glis- 
son. — ^Thomas  Stanley. — Joseph  Glanvil. — Samuel  Butler. — Algernon  Sidney. — 
John  Collins,  mathematician. — Robert  Morrison. — William  Dugdale. — Ralph 
Cudworth. — J.  Rushworth. — Robert  Boyle.-— John  Locke. — ^W.  Molyneux.^i^ir 
W.  Temple. — Sir  Paul  Ricaut — H.  Hody. — Bishop  Beveridge. — Sir  Samuel 
Garth. — ^Thomas  Gale. — John  Philips. — Bishop  Spratt — Thomas  Dempster. — ^John 
Fletcher. — Philip  Massinger. — Ed.  Gunther. — Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam.— ^ 
lliomas  Ridley. — John  Speed. — ^John  Donne. — Fr.  Goodwin,  the  annalist — 
Edward  Coke. — ^Thomas  Randolph. — ^Thomas  Famaby. — John  Napier,  inventor  of 
logarithms. — G.  Keating. — John  Greaves. — Edward  Simson.— John  Selden. — 
William  Burton. — Richard  Zouch. — W.  Oughired. — Is.  Walton. — P.  Heylin. — 
James  Howel. — Sir  John  Denham. — Sir  John  Marsham. — Bishop  Wilkins. — 
James  Gresury. — ^Tliomas  Willis. — Bulstrode  Whitelock. — John  Price. — Isaac 
Barrowl — ^Tnomas  Hobbs. — ^Thomas  Brown. — ^Thomas  Marshall. — Edmund  Cas- 
tel. — Thomas  Otway. — Ed.  Waller. — Dr.  Sydenham. — Anthony  Wood, — Ed. 
Bernard,  professor  of  Astronomy. — Bishop  Stiliingfleet. — ^William  Somner. — John 
Drvden. — John  Wallis. — ^John  feay. — ^D.  Gregory. — M.  Lister. — Henry  Dodwell. 

— N.  Grew. — Sir  H.  Spelman. French  Authora. — J.  Aug.  de Thou. — ^Pineau. — 

Gillot. — Momac. — ^P.  Matthicu. — Du  Vair. — Fr.  Pithou. — J.  Barclai. — Savaron. 
— P.  Jeannin. — Godefroi. — Bergier. — Le  Mercier. — Boulanger. — Goulart — Mal- 
herbe. — Mariliac. — N.  and  C.  Le  Pois. — J.  B.  Le  Menestrier. — J.  Bap.  Duval. — 
P.  Haye  du  Chastelet — R.  Des  Cartes. — "S.  Fab.  de  Pieresc. — Henr.  Due  de 
Rohan. — De  Meziriac — J.  Bourdelot — J.  Guthieres. — And.  du  Chesne. — Louis 
Savot — Val,  Conrart — Cardinal  Richelieu. — Rochemaillet. — Philip  Monet — 
Nicholas  Bourbon. — Augustus  Galland. — J.  F.  Niceron. — Edm.  MeriUe. — ^Samuel 
Petit — M.  Mersenne. — Voiture. — De  Vaugelas. — Ch.  Justel. — Did.  Herault — 
J.  Baudoin, — P.  Du  Puy. — G.  and  Louis  de  St  Marthe. — Denis  Petau. — G.  Four- 
nier. — CI.  Saumaise. — G.  Naud6. — N.  Rigault. — De  Balzac. — G.  B.  de  Gramont 
— Sarasin. — D.  Blondel. — P.  Gassendi. — J.  Bignon. — C.  H.  Fabrat — L.  Ch.  Le 
Fevre. — N.  Perrot — D'Ablancourt — N.  Samson. — Briet — Tan.  LeFevre. — Fr.  La 
Mothe  Vayer. — Moliere. — G.  M.  Le  Jay. — ^Roberval. — Rohault. — H.  and  Adr.  de 
Valois. — F.  H.  d'Aubignac. — J.  Esprit — L.  Moreri. — Due  de  RochefoucauU. — R. 
Le  Bossu. — F.  E.  de  Mezeray. — P.  Comeille. — Ed.  Mariotte. — J.  Spon. — G.  d*Es- 
trades. — Ch.  Perrault— P.  Bayle. — Vauban. — ^Toumefort — P.  and  T.  Corneille. — 
Boileau. — Ren.Rapin. — Jean  Doujat — ^Fr.Bemier. — Ch.DuFresne. — Du  Cange. — 
Cl.Perrault. — Is.  deBenserade. — ^Thevenot — G.  Menage. — DeSt  Real. — Pelisson. 
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— Bussy  RAbutin.-— Ch.  Patin. — B.  d'Herbelot. — ^CL  Lancelot — St.  EvremondL— 
Amelof  de  laHouasaye. — Louis  Cousin. — F.  S.  Regn. — DesMarais. — A.  Felibien. 
— Jean  de  la  Bniyere. — Sim.  Foucher. — ^J.  Domat. — J.  B.Santeuil. — C.  P.  Riche- 
let. — P.  J.  d'Orleans. — J.  Racine. — J.  Barbeyrac. — Et  Morin. — Baudrand. — Se- 
grais. — Chevreau. — Charpentier. — Bobours. — Marquis  de  I'Udpital. — Vaillant — 

P.  Silv.  Regis. — ^Tbeod.  Agrip.  d'Aubign^. Italian  Authors, — Prosper  AlpinL 

— -B.  Baldi. — J.  A.  Magini. — A.  Morosini. — Luc  Valeri. — Paul  Beni. — Davila. — 
L.  Pignoria. — Salvador. — Sanctorius. — ^Thomas  Campanella. — Alexander  Donato. 
— -Mascardi. — Galileo. — Bentivoglio. — StrozzL — Leon  de  Modena. — ^Bonav.  Ca- 
valeri. — Ev.  Torricelli. — J.  V.  RossL — Fam.  Strada. — ^T.  GalluzzL — MartinL — 
I mperialli. — Tbomassini. — Virgilius  Malvezzi.-*Molinetti. — Sert  ^  Orsato.  — J .  B. 
Nani. — J.  A.  Borelli. — Ricci. — Oct.  Ferrari. — Bartolocci. — M.  Malpigbi. — Bellori. 

— Viviani. — Bellini. — Bocconi. — Averani. — Cassini. — MagalottL -SpanUh  and 

Portuguete  Authors. — Cervantes. — Antony  de  Ledesma. — J.  M.  Mariana,  tbe  histo- 
rian.— Antony  Herrera,  the  historian. — Aldrete,  the  antiquarian.'^— Balbuena. — J. 
L.  de  la  Cerda. — Lopez  de  Vega,  the  Spanbh  Homer. — Nic  de  Antonio. — Balth. 
Gracian. — Diego  de  Couto. — Jos.  Taxiera. — Rod.  Lobo. — Eman.  Faria  del  Souza. 

— Ant  Perez. — Man.  Alvarez  Pegase. German,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Swedish,  4*. 

Authors, — Pauw. — A iguillon. — Emmius. — Gru terns. — Bertius. — Andr.  Schott 
— Martinius. — Snellius  of  Leyden. — ^James  and  Adrian  Metius. — Cunseus. — J. 
Meursius. — Lewis  de  Dieu.---J.  B.  Van  Hehnont — Hugo  Grotius. — Eryciua 
Puteanus. — Gasp.  Barbeus. — Van  Hooft. — Const  Imperator. — Manasse  Ben  Is- 
rael.— B.  Varenius. — Sanderus. — Vander  Linden. — J.  Golius. — Aitzema. — Hoes- 
chclius. — Ch.  Helvicus. — Melch.  Adam.— >Cluverius. — Hospinian. — Rosinus. — 
Buxtorf. — Kepler. — Goldast — Horstius. — Sennert — Erasmus  Schmidt — Alste* 
dius. — Pareus. — Hoffman. — Scioppius  — G.  J.  Vossius. — Gasp.  Barthius. — Frein- 
shemius. — Schrevelius. — ^J.  Gerard. — Homius. — EtmuUer. — Olaus  Rudbeck.— 
Bartholin. — Isaac  Pontanus. — Chr.  Longomontanus. — John  Rhodius. — Bangius. — 
Meric  Casaubon. — Ad.  Olearius. — J.  F.  Gronovius. — Renier  Graaf. — J.  Swam- 
merdam. — Fr.  Junius. — A.  Maria  Schurmann. — Ath.  Kircher. — Conringius. — ^N. 
Heinsius. — Wicquefort — Noldius. — Kunkel. — H.  Meibomius. — Lodolf. — J.  G. 
Graevius.— Burch  de  Voider. — Olaus  Wormius. — J.  R.  Wetstein  of  Basil. — Vare- 
nius of  Lunenburg. — Tbomasius. — Dodonsus. — Otto  Guerick,  inventor  of  tlie 
air-pump. — Jos.  Arndius. — John  Gasp.  Suicer. — Isaac  Vossius. — Olaus  Borricliius. 
^-D.  G.  Morhoff. — G.  Sagittarius. — Sam.  Puffendorf. — Ch.  C.  Huygens. — J. 
Toll  ius. — Eras.  Bartholinus. — J  .Leusden  of  Utrecht — Wagenselius. — Brockhmsen. 
— Cellarius. — Ezech.  Spanlieim. — Gurtler  of  Basil. 
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Sovereign  Princes. — Emperors, — Leopold,  a.d.  1 705. — ^Joseph,  1 711. — Charles 
VI.,  1742.  The  last  emperor  of  the  house  of  Austria. — Charles  Albert  of  Bava- 
ria, 1 745. — Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine. Kings  of  Spain. — Philip,  who  abdicates 

the  crown  in  1724. — Lewis,  1724. — Philip  re-ascends  the  throne  in  1724,  and  dies 

in  1746. — Ferdinand  VI.,  1759. — Charles  III.  now  reigning. Kings  of  France. 

— Lewis  XIV.,  1715. — Lewis  XV.  now  reigning. Kings  of  England, — ^William 

III.,  1702.— Anne,  1714.— George  I.,  1727.— George  II.,  1760.— Geoi^e  III.— 
Kings  of  Sweden. — Charles  XII.,  1718.— Ulric  Eleonora,  1751. — ^Frederick of  Hesse 
Cassel,  1751. — Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein,  now  reigning. Kings  of  Den- 
mark.— Frederick  IV.,  1730. — Christiem  VI.,  1746. — Frederick  V.  now  reigning. 

Kings  of  Poland, — Frederick  Augustus  III.,  1733. — Stanislaus  elected  with* 

out  takine  possession. — Stanislaus  chosen  a  second  time,  but  abdicates  the  crown. 

— Frederick  Augustus  II.,   1764. — Stanislaus  Count  Poniatowsky. Kings  of 

Portugal. — Pedro  II.,  1706.— John  V.,  1750. — Joseph,  now  reigning.— «9tf/teii#. 
— Mustapha  II.,  1703. — Adhmet  III.  deposed  in  the  year  1730. — Mahmoud,  1754. 

— Osman   II.,   1757. — Mustapha  III.,  now  reigning. Cxars  of  Muscovy, — 

—Peter  the  Great,  1725.— Catherine,  1727.— Peter  IL  1730.— Anne,  1740. — 
Ivan,  or  John,  deposed  in  1 74 1 ,  and  assassinated  in  1764. — Elizabeth,  1 762. — Peter 
III.,  1762. — Catherine  the  Second,  his  consort.—— iS^a<^Mo/<2fr«  of  the  United 
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Provinces. — William  III.,  1702.    This  dignitv  remains  vacant  during  the  space 

of  45  years. — William  IV.,  1751. — William  V. Kings  of  Prussia, — Frederick 

I.,  first  king  of  Prussia,  1713.— Frederick  William,  1740.— Frederick  III. 

Kings  of  Sardinia, — ^Victor,  first  king  of  Sardinia,  1730. — Charles  Emanuel. 

Popes,  or  Bishops  op  Rome. — Clement  XL,  1721. — Innocent  XII t.,  1724. — 
Benedict  XIII.,  1730.— Qement  XII.,  1740.— Benedict  XIV.,  1758.— Clement 
XIII. 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury. — Dr.  Thomas  Tennison,  1715. — Dr.  William 
Wake,  1736. — ^Dr.  J.  Potter. — Doctor  Thomas  Herring. — Dr.  Thomas  Seeker. 

Ecclesiastical   and   Theological  Writers. — N.B.     In    this  list  none   but 

deceased  authors  are  mentioned. Protestant  Writers, — Sir  Isaac  Newton. — Dr. 

Richard  Bentley. — Bishop  Hare. — Bishop  Cumberland. — Bishop  Atterbury. — ^Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke. — Bishop  Chandler. — Bishop  Berkeley. — Bishop  Butler. — Wool- 
aaton. — Dr.  Mill. — Dr.  Edwards. — Dr.  Whitby. — Mr.  Whiston. — ^Abemethy. — 
Dr.  Bennet. — ^Archbishop  Wake. — Bishop  Smallridge. — Sir  Peter  King,  Lord 
Chancellor. — Archbishop  Potter. — Derham. — Dr.  Hicks. — Bishop  Sherlock. — 
Bishop  Conybeare. — Bishop  Benson. — Dr.  Benson. — Dr.  Pierce. — Hallet — Dr. 
Foster. — Grove. — Dr.  Watts. — Doddridge. — Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich. — Bishop 
Squire. — Dr.  Samuel  Chandler. — Dr.  John  Leland. — ^Witsius  of  Leyden. — ^Trig- 
land  of  Leyden. — Vitringa  of  Frankfort. — Markius. — Roel. — ^Beausobre. — ^Lenfant 
— Bouiller. — Leydekker. — Gurtler. — Braunius. — HulssiL —  Pictet.  — '  Abbadie. — 
J.  Al.  Turretin. — ^Werenfels. — Ostervald. — ^Jablonski. — Stimesius. — Holzfusius. — 
Meyer. — Jurieu. — Oudin. — Basnage. — De  la  Placette.V— Martin. — James  Saurin. 
— De  la  Chapelle. — Maurice  rictet. — Spener. — ^Fechtius. — Maier. — Masius. — 
Wandelinus. — Luthenius.  — Winder. — Fabncius. — Schmidius. — Rechenbergius. — 
— Ittigius. — Seeligmannus. — Loescherus. —  Foertschius. — Buddeus. — Antonius. — 
Franktus. — Langius. — Mains. — ^Pritius,  and  others. — N.B.  The  twenty  writers 
last  mentioned  beginning  with  Spener,  are  Lutherans.-^^iRomMA  Writers. — 
Gonzales. — Beaugendre. — Papin. — Van  Espen. — Fr.  Lami. — Pouget. — ^Tomasi. 
— Le  Br.  Desmarets. — Dez. — t).  de  S.  Martne. — Hyac  Serri. — G.  Helyot. — F.  T. 
de  Choisi. — L.  E.  Du  Pin. — J.  MartianL — C.  Hur6. — De  Witte. — Huet. — ^L. 
Habert. — CL  Fleuri. — Pope  Clement  XL — Eus.  Renaudot. — P.  Constant — P.  de 
la  Broue. — Ans.  Bandun. — J.  J.  Boileau. — Marsollier. — Gamier. — J.  Hardouin. 
— Bellegarde. — Massillon. — G.  Daniel. — Houdry.  — Bianchini. — Echard.  — An- 
selme. — ^Toumemine. — Duguet — Longuerue. — M.  Le  Quien. — ^J.  Longueval. — 
Orsini. — J.  Fr.  Baltus. — Vertot. — Ginert — Boursier. — Ed.  Martene. — C.  de  la. 
Rue. — ^Blondel. — Montfiiucon. — Sabatier. — ^Benoit. — L.  A.  MuratorL — Colbert. — 
Languet — Dantine. — Houtteville. — Lenglet  du  Fresnoy. — Martin. — Bemiyer. — 
De  CavluB. — Bon.  Racine. — Dom.  Aug.  Calmet — Benedict  XIV. — J.  Le  Boeuf. — 
R.  Ceillier. — P.  Maran. — Deschamps. — Orsi. 

Heretics,  or  Enemies  of  Revelation. — ^John  Toland. — Matthew  Tindal.— 
Ant.  Collins. — ^Thomas  Woolston. — Ch.  Blount. — ^Tho.  Morgan. — John  Chubb. — 
B.  Mandeville. — Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  others  less  worth/  of  notice. — ^Among  the 
sects  of  this  century  we  may  reckon  the  Hemhutters  or  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
the  followers  of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp. 

Remarkable  Events. — The  French  missionaries  make  many  converts  to  popery 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  in  Camate,  Madura,  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  Chinas 
&c. — ^A  great  controversy  occasioned  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Jesuits  towards  the 
Chinese,  in  allowing  them  to  perform  the  religious  rites  of  their  ancestors. — 
Protestant  missionaries  sent  to  India  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes. — The 
bull  Unigenitus  issued  out  by  Clement  A  I.  in  the  year  1713,  condemns  the  New 
Testament  of  Quenel,  and  produces  violent  debates  and  divisions  in  the  Galilean 
church;  more  especially  between  the  Jesuits,  the  great  defenders  of  the  bull,  and 
the  Jansenists,  its  opposers. — ^The  Jansenists  endeavour  to  support  their  declin- 
ing credit  by  the  pretended  and  fictitious  miracles  that  were  said  to  be  wrought  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abb4  Paris.-~The  study  of  philosophy  is  placed  on  a  new  footing  in 
Germany  by  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  and  their  methoa  of  demonstration  is  transferred 
to  theology  b/  several  divines. — Christ.  M.  Pfafi)  a  very  learned  and  respectable 
Lutheran  divine,  forms  a  plan  bf  reconciliation  and  union  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches;  which  bigotry  and  party -spirit  hinder  from  being  brought 
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into  execution.— Sacheverel,  on  incendiary,  who  inveighs  against  civil  and  rdi- 
gious  Itherty,  is  impeached  and  censured. — Lady  Moyeri  by  her  last  will,  founds  a 
lecture,  in  which  eight  sermons  are  annually  preached  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trbii^. — ^The  Protestant  religion  and  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  established 
in  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  bv  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg to  the  throne. — William  I Y.  raised  to  the  stadtholdership  of  the  united  Pro- 
vinces in  the  year  1747. — An  attempt  made  to  assassinate  Lewis  XV.,  king  of 
France,  by  a  wretch  called  Damien,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by 
the  Jesuits  to  this  odious  deed. — ^The  order  of  tne  Jesuits  is  suppressed  in  France, 
their  schools  shut,  and  their  revenues  confiscated,  in  the  year  1764. — The  same 
order  suppressed  in  Portugal,  and  its  members  banished. 

Profane  Authors  deceased. — Principal  British  AtUhors.^^ir  Isaac  Newton. 
' — J.  Flamsteed. — Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. — Dr.  R.  Bentley. — Dr.  Hare. — Joseph  Ad- 
dison.— Alexander  Pope. — James  Thomson. — M.  Prior. — Sir  Richard  Steele.— 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift.— -John  Gay. — Dr.  John  Arbuthnot — ^Dr.  John  Freind — ^Dr. 
Bdm.  Halley. — Doctor  Francis  Hutcheson. — Dr.  CampbelL — Mr.  Balguy. — Mrs. 
Cockbum. — Dr.  Conyers  Middleton. — Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne. — Lord 
Shaftesbury. — Lord  Bolingbroke. — Dr.  Th.  Burnet — ^Thomas  Rowe. — Elis.  Sin- 

fer. — ^W.  Wycherly. — Lord  Somers. — William  Lloyd. — John  Hudson. — John  and 
ames  Keil. — Colin  M'Laurin. — Christopher  Wren.— Jer.  Collier. — ^Dr.  John  Tay- 
lor.— Laurence  Echard. — Dr.  J.  Woodward. — Thomas  Heame. — Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
— Dr.  Mead. — ^Martin  Folkes. — Rev.  Stephen  Hales. — ^Thomas  Simpson. — ^Bishop 

Squire. Principal  French  Authart, — M.  Malebranche. — B.  Lami.— Lemery. 

— Fenelon. — Jos.  Sauveiw.— P.  de  la  Hire. — M.  le  Yassor. — ^J.  Fr,  Simon. — M. 
Felibien. — Is.  de  Larrey. — An.  Dacier. — ^The  Delisles. — Eus.  Renaudot — Tar- 
teron. — Huet. — J.  L.  Longe. — Andr.  Dacier. — A.  BoulainviUiers. — James  Bas- 
nage. — Louis  and  Jean  Boivin. — ^Ch.  de  la  Rue  — P.  Rapin  de  Thojrras. — J.  and 
P.  L.  Savary. — Louis  de  Sacy. — Du.  RenneL — Nic.  de  la  Caille. — B.  de  la  Mon- 
noye. — Abb6  Fraguier. — Gabriel  Daniel. — G.  J.  du  Vemey. — Valincourt — Geof- 
froi. — De  la  Mome.— Joach.  Le  Grand. — J.  Franc.  Felibien. — Sanadon. — Du- 
mont — Vertot — Catrou. — Beausobre. — Niceron. — De  la  Barre. — Melon. — "De  la 
Croze. — Vaniere. — Montfaucon. — Rollin. — Abb^  Longuerue. — Abb^  Banier. — 
Cardinal  Polignac. — J.  Baptiste  Rousseau. — ^Abb^  Du  Bois. — P.  Brumoy. — L. 
Bourget — Abb^  Bignon. — Abb6  de  St.  Pierre. — J,  B.  Du  Halde. — G.  H.  Bou- 
geant — Marquis  de  Puysegur. — Capperonier. — Alph.  des  Vignoles. — Abb^  Des- 
fontaines. — Michael  and  Stephen  Fourmont. — ^Mongault. — Bouhier. — Le  Sage. — 
Fr.  de  la  Pejrronie.— Nichol  Freret — Bellanger. — Gabriel  Emilie  du  Cliastelet. — 
Destouches. — Abb6  Terason.— H.  Fr.  d'Aguesseau.— C.  Jos.  Geofiroy. — Gasp,  de 
Real. — Folard  de  Bosc-^Mart  Bouquet. — De  Moivre. — Lenglet — C.  S.  de  Mon- 
tesquieu.— CI.  Joly  de  Fleury.— James  Cassini. — ^C.  Chen,  du  Marsais. — Fontcnelle. 
— Bouiller. — Castel. — Peysonel. — Reaumiu*. — Le  Monnier. — L.  Le  Gendre. — Go- 
guet — Boguer. — Maupertuis. — VeUey,the  Historian. — Abb^  Salier. — Charlevoix. — 
Mascrier. — Le  Boeuf. — M.  Mirabeau. — Le  Brun. — Morabin. — VillareL — Clairaut. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

After  the  foregoing  sheets  were  printed  off,  I  was  favoured  by  the  veiy 
worthy  descendants  of  the  pious  and  learned  archbishop  Sharp,  with  the  present  of 
a  small  but  curious  work,  lately  published,  which  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  eighteenth  centuty.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  measures  that  were 
taken,  and  of  the  correspondence  that  was  carried  on  in  the  years  1711,  1712,  and 
1713,  for  the  introduction  of  the  litui^  of  the  church  of  England  into  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  and  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  To  this  historical  account  are  annexed 
several  letters  and  original  papers  that  are  very  interesting,  more  especially  a  plan 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  public  worship  drawn  up  by  the  learned  Dr.  Jab- 
lonsky,  and  some  other  papers  of  the  same  author,  concerning  the  nature  of  epis- 
copacy and  the  manner  of  rendering  it  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  religious  liberty  of  the  people. 

This  publication,  which  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Protestants  in 
Prussia,  is  drawn  from  MS.  memoirs  of  the  life  of  archbishop  Sharp,  who  was  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  transactions  and  correspondence  above  mentioned.  These 
memoirs  were  composed  from  the  archbishop's  journal  by  his  son,  the  learned  Dr. 
Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland ;  and  the  historical  account  drawn 
from  them,  of  the  project  for  introducing  episcopacy  into  Prussia,  is  published  in  a 
French  translation,  done  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muysson,  minister  of  the  French  chapel 
at  St.  James's,  &c. 
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ii  BAKA,  tbo  Mogul,  sends  ambassadors  to  the 
council  of  Lyons,  i.  565 

^Uno,  Petrns  de,  the  reconciler,  i.  580 ;  bis  cha- 
racter and  ill  treatment,  lb.  and  n.  f 

Abassines,  see  Abyssinians 

Abbas  the  Great,  lays  waste  Armenia,  ii.  373;  his 
generosity  to  the  Armenians,  ib. ;  his  character, 
ib. 

Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  his  lenity  to  the 
Puritans,  and  character,  ii.  433 ;  zeal  for  the 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  ib.  and  n.  r 

Abbots  enlarge  their  jurisdictions  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, L  413 

Abbots  and  monks  employed  in  ciril  aflkirs,  and 
called  to  the  courts  of  princes,  i.  364 

Abdaa,  bishop  of  Susa,  pulls  down  the  temple  de- 
dicated to  fire,  i.  220 ;  oouoquences  of  this  act, 
ib. 

Abelard,  Peter,  defends  the  monks,  i.  535;  cha- 
racter, 539  and  n.  e;  commentaries,  543;  found- 
er of  the  scholastics,  545 ;  chai^ged  with  errors, 
and  condemned  as  a  heretic,  547  and  n.  c;  at- 
tacks all  the  heresies  of  his  time,  ib. 

Abelitee,  their  tenets,  i.  116 

Abgarus,  argument  relating  to  the  authenticity  of 
his  Letters  to  Christ,  i.  28  and  n.  n 

AbnuEBS,  used  by  Basilides,  what,  L  112 

Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lundcn,  his  senrioes  to  re- 
ligion, L  502 

Abubeker  aspires  to  succeed  Mahomet,  i.  294 

Abul-Farai,  see  Abulpharagius 

Abulphdragius,  an  Arabic  writer,  L  574  and  n.  a 

Abyssinia,  Romish  mission  to,  ii.  815;  how  min- 
ed, ib. ;  banished  by  Basilides,  316;  attempts 
for  admission  unsuccessful,  ib.  and  n.  s,  < ;  Lu- 
theran missions  unsuccessful,  372 

Abj^nians,  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysites 
when  embraced  by  them,  i.  423 ;  their  state  in 
sixteenth  century,  ii.  118 

Acadus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  opposes  the  pa- 
pal power,  i.  254;  is- excommunicated  and  de- 
posed by  pope  Felix,  255 

Aoidemics,  their  impious  notions,  i.  16 

Academies,  two  public  in  the  empire,  and  their 
founders,  i.  83. 

Academies,  European,  state  o^  in  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, L  575 

Academy  at  Geneva,  founded  by  Calvin,  iL  1 75 

Academy,  one  at  Jena,  founded  by  the  dukes  of 
Sax»- Weimar,  ii.  153 

Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  when  established, 
ii.  283 

Acceptance  and  salvation,  controversy  respecting, 
L  61 

Accusation  brought  by  Moshoim  against  the  re- 
formed churches  in  France,  il  427 
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Acephali,  an  account  of,  i.  254 ;  their  subdivisions, 

ib. ;  extinguished  by  Baradaeus,  ib. 
Acominatus,  Nloetas,  his  works,  i.  617 
Acropolita,  George,  his  writings,  L  617 
Adalbert  of  Gaul,  his  character,  i.  347 ;  foiges  a 
letter  from  Christ  to  mankind,  ib.;  condemned 
at  the  instigation  of  Boniface  Winfrid,  ib. 
Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  baptizes  Stephen,  i. 
398;  endeavours  to  convert  the  Prussians^  426; 
perishes  in  the  attempt,  ib. 
Adalsteen,  his  pious  endeavours  in  Norway,  L  400 
Adamites,  their  tenets,  i.  116;  Adamites,   Bohe- 
mian, 729  and  n.  h 
Adams,  Thomas,  his  behaviour  to  Cromwell,  ii. 

474,  n.  e 
Adelphus  endeavours  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 

esteem  of  the  public,  L  146 
Adiaphoristic  controversy,  the,  ii.  150 
Ado,  an  historian  of  the  ninth  century,  L  856 
Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstein,  embraces  the  reformed 

church,  it  415 
Adrian,  emperor,  persecution  under,  i.  79 
Adrian  I.,  pope,  confers  on  Charlemagne  and  his 
Sttceessors,  the  right  of  election   to  the  see  of 
Rome,  i  332;   enters   into   an    alliance  with 
Irene,  343 
Adrian  lY.,  pope,  orders  Frederic  L  to  act  as 
equerry  to  him,  i.  526 ;  a  rupture  prevented  by 
his  death,  527  and  n.  r 
Adrian  V.,  pope,  L  590 
Adrian  YL,  character  of,  iL  29 ;  assembles  a  diet 

at  Nuremberg,  30 ;  death  of,  ib. 
^gidius,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  sent  into  Poland,  i. 

397 
^lia  CapitoUna,  a  city  raised  on  the  ruins  of  Je- 
rusalem, i.  77 
^miliani,   Jerome,  founder  of  the  Clerks  of  St 

Maieul,  ii.  91 
^on,  different  signification  of  this  word  among  the 

Gnostics,  i.  44 
iEpinus,  ii.  165 

Aerian  controversy,  the,  i.  191  and  n.  % 
Aerius,  the  Presbyter,  account  of  his  tenets,  &c., 

i.  191 
Afiblman,  writings  of;  ii.  409 
Africa,  English  and  Dutch  colonies  there,  ii.  267 ; 
missions,  268;  why  the   capuchins   were  em- 
ployed, ib. 
Agapet,  Pope,  i.  410 
Agapetua,  his  Scheda  Regia,  i.  272 
Agnoetse,  an  account  of  this  sect,  i.  286 
Agobard,  arohbishop  of  Lyons,  1.  366 
Agricola,  John,  founder  of  Antinomians,  il  148; 
recants,  but  again  propagates  bis  doctrines,  and 
recants,  ib. ;  his  doctrines,  ib. 
Aids,  congregation  of,  ii.  109 ;  history  of,  ib.  n./ 
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Alao,  abbot  of  Farfa,  bU  book  of  homilies,  i.  337 

n,  k 
Albanenses,  a  sect,  i.  556 ;  divided  into  two,  ib.  n.  h 
Albardai,  Jacob,  ii.  117 
Alberic,  his  aTenion  to  John  XL,  i.  410 
Alberic  II.,  pope,  i.  410 
Albert,  bishop  of  Livonia;  bii  miniBtry,  L  503 
Albert,  patriarch  of  Jeruaalem,  draws  np  tho  mle 

of  discipline  for  the  Carmelites,  i.  536 
Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  ii.  59  I 

Albertus  Magnus,  or  Albert  tho  Great,  an  eminent 
philosophical  diyine,  i.  579,  618;  his   didacUc 
writings,  623 
Albigenses,  Paulicians,  i.  636  and  n.  p 
Albigcnses  of  Baioli,  i.  557 
Albizi,  his  Book  of  the  Conformities  of  St.  Francis 

with  Jesus  Christ,  L  666,  and  n.  e 
Alciat,  banished  from  Geneva,  ii.  232  and  n.  o; 

inclines  to  the  Arian  system,  234 
Aldhelm,  his  writings,  i.  299, 300,  and  n.  n 
Alet,  bishop  of,  refuses  to  subscribe  against  the 

Jansenists,  ii.  352 
Alcuin,  preceptor  to  Charlemagne,  extract  from,  i. 

315  n.  A;  bis  writings,  334 
Alexander  IL,  bis  conduct  with  Berenger,  i.  489 
Alexander  III.,  pope,  assumes  tho  right  of  canon- 
ization, i.  4i20 ;  confers  the  right  of  election  to 
the  pontificate  on  the  cardinals,  448 ;  augments 
the  college,   451;   his  contMtod  election,  527; 
deposes  Frederick  I.,  ib. ;  his  insolence  towards 
him,  ib.;  dispute  with  Henry  IL,  528;  extends 
the  authority  of  the  popes,  531 ;  confers  the  title 
of  king  on  Alphonso  I.,  ib. 
Alexander  IV.,  favours  the  mendicant  Friars,  i. 
589 ;  founds  the  order  of  the  Hermits  of  Au- 
gustin,  596 
Alexander  VI.,  pope,  infamous  character  and  de- 
served end  of,  ii.  5 
Alexander   VII.,  pope,  his    management  of    the 
Christian  church  in  Siom,  Tong-kin,  and   Co- 
chin-China,  ii.  255 ;  annuls  the  sentence  of  In- 
nocent X.,  concerning  Chinese  rights,  261;  cha- 
racter, 296;  contest  with  Louis  XIV.,  321 ;  bull 
against  Jansenius,  351 
Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  his  character,  i.  263  n.  5 
Alexander  Natalia  writes  against  the  Popish  claims, 

ii.  321 
Alexander  of  Rhodes,  a  missionary  to  Siam,  &e., 

ii.  255 
Alexander  Sevems,  his  benignity  to  the  Christians, 

L120 
Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  his  productions,  L  577 
Alexandria,  patriarch  of,  his  jurisdiction,  i.  175; 
embassy  to  the  pope,  a  Jesuitical  scheme,  iu  79  ; 
the  extent  of  bis  authority,  i.  Ill,  and  n.  a 
Alexins  Comnenns,  his  wise  conduct  towards  the 

Manichseans,  L  496 
Alexius  Ducas,  leader  of  a  sedition  at  Constan- 
tinople, i.  566 ;  strangles  Alexius,  the  emperor, 
ib.;  is  dethroned,  ib. 
Alfred,  king,  his  zeal  for  literature,  L  355 
All  aspires  to  succeed  Mahomet,  i.  294 
Allatius,  Leo,  his  works,  i.  437 
Allegories,  1  373 

Alliaco,  Petrus  de,  labours  to  reform  the  school- 
men in  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  724 
All  Sainti,  feast  of,  added  to  the  Latin  Calendar, 
L389 
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Almamnnls,  his  zeal  for  letters,  L  353; 

schools,  &c.,  354 
Almeric,  an  account  of  his  works,  i.  578 
Alphonso  L,  duke  of  Portugal,  made  king  by  Pope 

Alexander  III.,  i.  531 
Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Naples,  a  promoter  of  let- 
ters, I  693 
Alphonso  X.;  king  of  Leon,  a  patron  of  Ictteit,  L 

575 :  his  Astronomical  Tables,  ib. 
Alphonso  X.,  excommunicated  on  aocount  of  his 

incestuous  marriage,  i.  532 
.Altenburg,  conference  held  at,  ii.  157 
Alva,  duke  of,  his  cruelty  gives  rise  to  the  republic 

of  the  United  Provinces,  ii.  64 
Amalarius,  author  of  the  rule  sppoint«d  lor  the 

canons,  L  365 
Amahric  of  Bene,  an  account  of;  i.  642;  opinions 

of,  643  and  n.  e 
Amalric,  earl  of  Montford,  makes  a  fhiitleH  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  pontiff,  i*  637 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Mihm,  i.    178;  his  disputes 
I      with  the  Arians,  184;  character  of  his  writings, 
185  ;  opposes  the  principles  of  Jovinian,  192 
Ambrose  of  Camalduli,  his  works,  i.  718 
America,  when  first  discovered,  i.  691 ;  ita  inha^ 
bitanU  converted,  692 ;  divided  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VL,  ib.;  missionaries  sent,  ib.;   English 
and  Dutch  colonies  there,  ii.  267 ;  Romish  mis- 
sions, 269 ;  methods  used  for  iU  oonversion  by 
the  Jesuits,  270  and  n.  m ;  protestant  missiona, 
271 ;  ambition  of  the  JesuiU  in  Paraguay,  270 
Ames,  WUliam,  account  of,  ii.  200;  and  n.  s,r; 

treats  morality  as  a  separate  science,  422 
Ammonius,  Saccas,  his  method  of  teaching,  i.  84 ; 
opinions  relative  to,  by  Porphyjy  and  others,  ib. 
and  n.  ^;  his   opinions,   84;  principles  of  his 
philosophy,  ib.  85;    its  chief  articles,  86;  mo- 
rs! discipline   of,  ib. ;   his  opinions  respecting 
God  and  Christ,  87;  pernicious  efiects  of  his 
philosophy,  ib. 
Amour,  St,  an  aoeonnt  of,  i.  600 ;  his  book  con- 
cerning the  perils  of  the  latter  times,  ib. ;  exdtes 
the  hatred  of  the  mendicanta,  ib.;  is  banished, 
ib. ;  returns  to  Paris,  where  he  dies  regretted,  ib. 
and  n.  m;  his  writings,  619 
Amsdorf,  denies  the  necesaty  of  good  works,  iL 

153 ;  opposed  by  Major,  and  the  event,  ib. 
Amulo,  his  works  against  the  Jews,  i.  876 
Amyraut,  Mosea,  first  of  the  French  divines  who 
distinguished  themsdves  in  moral  writing,  ii. 
423;  opposition  against  him  in  Holland,  428; 
Lis  doctrines  favoured  at  Geneva,  429 
Anabaptists,  their  early  history,  ii.  205 ;  reason  of 
theur  name,  ib.;  insincerity  in  declaring  their 
opinions  concerning  rebaptism,  ib.  n.  a ;  account 
of  themselves  and  adversaries,  206;  most  pro- 
bable account  of  their  origin,  207;  maxim 
whence  their  peculiarities,  ib. ;  different  ways  of 
thinking  about  it,  ib. ;  their  drooping  spirits  re- 
vived on  LutheFs,  &c.,  appearance,  208;  not 
satisfied  with  Luther*s  plan  of  reformation,  with 
an  account  of  their  firat  motions,  ib. ;  progress 
of  this  sect,  209 ;  those  of  them  disUnguishtd 
by  the  enormity  of  their  crimes,  ib. ;  points  of 
doctrine  maintained  by  the  more  rational  of  them, 
210;  some  of,  not  equally  chaigeable  with  fu- 
rious and  brutal  extravagance,  ib. ;  seven  punish- 
menti  inflicted  on  them,  ib.  and  n.  i;  indiscri- 
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minata  tererity,  witli  t  diaeonne  tliereoii,  211 ; 
their  lediUous  madnoM,  and  ringleaden,  50, 
21 1 ;  their  commoUona  in  Holland,  particularly 
in  Amsterdam,  212  and  n.  m\  commotioni  sap- 
preMed,  ib.;  plot  against  the  magutiates  defeat- 
ed, ib.  and  n.  m;  Anabaptists  comforted  by 
Menno,  213;  questions  about  their  origin,  how 
lesolTable,  214  n,  p\  origin  of  the  sects  that 
have  started  up  among  them,  215 ;  warm  con- 
test, and  dirided  into  two  sects,  216 ;  how  deno- 
minated, ib. ;  new  disseuaions  among  them,  and 
diTision  into  three  sects,  217;  the  source  of 
their  doctrine,  ib. ;  confession  of  one  of  their 
sects,  ib.  and  n.  t\  whether  sincere  in  their 
public  confessions,  218;  their  religion  reduced 
into  a  system,  ib. ;  their  leading  principle,  219 ; 
their  religion  diffiets  little  from  the  reformed 
church,  with  their  creed,  confessi<ms,  and  pecu- 
liar teneta,  ib.;  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  th«r  doctrine  is  founded,  ib» ;  and  how 
deviated  from,  ib.  and  n.  «;  thmr  peculiar  te- 
nets, in  which  they  all  sgree,  220;  system  of 
molality,  ib.;  primitive  austerity  greaUy  dimi- 
nished, 221 ;  singular  opinions  of  some  sects, 
ib.;  state  of  leaniing  snd  philosophy  among 
them,  222 ;  which  are  rejected  by  them  all,  ex- 
cept the  Waterlandians,  ib. ;  remit  some  of  their 
ancient  rigour,  223 ;  their  division  into  a  multi- 
tude of  sects,  and  the  causes,  ib.;  their  first 
solid  settlement  in  the  United  Provinces,  and 
by  what  means,  ib.;  English,  called  Baptists, 
with  an  account  of  their  different  denominations, 
224 ;  opinions  of  the  general  and  particular  Bap- 
tists in  England,  225  and  n.  a ;  tolerated  under 
Cromwell,  and  account  oi^  445  and  n.  t;  their 
history  in  the  seventeenth  century,  483 ;  various 
fortunes  of  them  during  this  centiuy,  ib. ;  union 
restored  among  them,  and  how,  484;  diffsrent 
sects,  and  how  denominated,  with  their  sovenl 
characters  and  notiona,  ib.;  external  fonn  of 
their  church,  485;  three  orders  of  ministers 
among  them,  and  their  respective  functions,  ib. ; 
account  of  the  Uckewallists,  a  sect  of  the  rigid 
Anabaptists,  and  teneta,  ib. ;  Waterlandians, 
486  ;  Galenists  and  Apostoolians,  ib. 

Anachorites,  description  ot,  i.  187 

Ansstaains,  emperor,  exerts  all  his  influence  to  de- 
stroy the  cradit  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  L 
285 ;  death  of;  ib. 

Anastasius  IIL,  pope,  i.  409 

Anaatasius  IV.,  hia  short  reign,  L  526 

Anastasina,  how  the  cause  of  the  Neatorlan  contn^ 
versy,  L  246 ;  his  sentiments  explained  by  Nes- 
t<»4us,  yet  gain  ground,  ib. 

Anastasius,  an  historian  of  the  ninth  century,  i.  356 

Anastasius,  abbot  of  Palestine,  attempts  to  subdue 
the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  L  340 

Anastasius,  created  bishop  of  Constantiaople  on  the 
deposition  of  Germanus,  L  342 

Anastasius  of  Sinai,  hb  works,  L  273 

Anehialns,  an  eminent  patron  of  letters,  L  514 

Andrese,  James,  employed  in  reconciling  the  Lu- 
theran doctors,  ii.  160.    Bee  Form  of  Concord 

Andrseaa,  Antonins,  his  writings,  i.  678 

Andrew,  bishop  of  Crete,  his  homilies  spurious,  i. 
.299 

Andronicus,  emperor,  forbids  all  controversifls  con- 
cerning speculative  points^  i.  551 


Angelome,  a  monk  of  lisieaz,  attributes  seven 
senses  to  every  phrase^  i.  373 ;  expositioos,  ik 

Angers,  bishop  of,  refuses  to  subscribe  the  dednft* 
tion  sgainst  the  Jansenists,  and  the  oonsequenooi 
ii.352 

Anglo-Saxons  oppress  the  Christiana,  L  220 ;  some 
converted  by  Augustin,  289;  univenal  eonver- 
aion  of,  and  cause,  ib. 

Anhalt,  princes  of,  embrace  Gslvinism,  and  tho 
reason,  iL  191  and  n.  s 

Annates,  the,  i.  657 

Anointment  of  the  sick,  L  65 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  endeavouzs  to 
improve  the  science  of  logic,  i.  441 ;  his  cha- 
racter, ib ;  his  writings,  478  ;  his  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  Rosoellinus,  500  n.  m. 

Anselm,  bishop  of  Laon,  his  disquisitions,  L  539 ; 
his  contests  with  Rupert  of  Duytz,  552 

Ansgar,  promotion  and  labours  o^  i.  349 

Anthony,  first  who  fonned  monks  into  a  rsgnlar 
body,  L  186 

Anthony,  St,  of  Vienne,  order  of;  foundatioa  of, 
i.476 

Anthony*s,  St,  fire,  foundation  of  an  order  for  the 
relief  of  persons  afflicted  with,  i.  476 

Anthropomorphites,  the,  revived  in  the  tenth  eei^ 
tnry,  L  424 

Antichrist,  ensigns  of,  why  so  called  ^y  the  Puri- 
tans, iL  182 

Anttdico-Marianites,  their  opinions  in  respect  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  i.  213 

Antinomians,  rise  o^  iL  148;  suppression  of,  by 
Luther,  ib. ;  English,  rise  of,  and  tenets,  445 

Antioch,  patriarch  of;  his  jurisdiction^  L  175;  ex- 
tent of  his  power,  iL  1 17 

Antiochus  of  Seba,  his  worki^  I  299 

Antipsedobaptists,  iL  225 

Antoninus,  Harcus,  persecution  under,  i.  80 

Antoninus,  Pius,  peisecution  under,  1.  79;  his 
edict  in  fiiTour  ti  the  Christians,  80 

Antonins,  Paulus,  endeavours  to  ooiteet  the  abuses 
among  the  dergy*  ii-  401 

Apocryphal  books,  reading  them  disliked  by  the 
Puritans,  iL  184 

Apocryphal  writings,  L  54  n.  to 

ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  defence  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  against  the  Arians,  i.  209; 
his  tenets,  and  consequences  dedndble  from 
them,  ib. ;  &te  of;  ib. 

Apollonius,  his  controversies  about  the  power  of 
magistrates  in  church  affiurs,  iL  450 ;  occasions  a 
dispute  between  Spanheim  and  Yander  Wayen, 
ib. 

Apollonius  Tyanena,  comparison  of  Christ  and  him 
pernicious,  i.  165 

Apologies,  many,  produced  in  defence  of  Christi- 
snity  in  second  century,  L  94 

Apostles  of  Christ,  election  o^  L  27 ;  why  their 
number  fixed  at  twelve,  28;  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  30;  new  election  of  the,  31 ;  Paul  called 
to  be  an,  ib. ;  many  churches  founded  by,  32 ; 
miiaculous  gifts  communicated  by  the,  34;  left 
the  external  form  of  the  church  undetermined, 
48  and  n./;  they  and  their  disciples  the  princi- 
pal writers,  53 ;  Creed,  by  whom  composed,  58 ; 
instituted  many  rites,  62 

Apostles,  sooonnt  of  a  sect  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, L  644;  made  no  altecatioiis  in  the  doe- 
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trinal  port  of  the  public  religion,  ib. ;    their 

leaden  and  eztirpation,  645  and  n.  A 
Apoatolic  fatben,  tbeir  general  character,  i.  57 
ApottolicB,  origin  and  account   of,  L  564;  their 

tenets,  ib. 
Apoatool,  Samuel,  opposes  Gnlen  Haan,  ii.  486 
Apoatooliani,  an  inferior  icct  of  Anatiaptiats,  ii.  486 
Appellants,  why  to  called,  ii.  504 
AquaTiva,  Claudius,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  346 

Aquiltnus,  endeavours  to  insinuate  himself  into 
public  esteem,  L  146 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  maintains  the  Aristotelian  sys- 
tem, i.  579;  his  writings,  618;  his  system  of 
morals  and  theolo^,  623 

Arabian  philosophers,  a  religious  sect,  their  tenets, 
and  reason  of  their  name,  i  152 ;  confuted  bj 
Origen,  ib.,  153 

Arabians  found  schools  in  Spain  and  Italy,  i.  408  ; 
source  of  knowledge  among  the  Europeans,  439 ; 
many  of  their  works  translated  into  Latin,  520 ; 
those  in  Spain  conyerted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 571 ;  expelled  by  order  of  pope  Clement, 
ib. 

Arabs,  a  tribe  of,  oouTerted  by  Origen,  K  122 

Aiator,  his  works,  i.  273 

Arbriselles,  Robert,  founds  a  monastery  at  Fonte- 
Traud,  i.  535 ;  charge  against,  ib.  and  n.  9 

Archseus,  a  sort  of  dirioe  enensy,  ii.  287 

Archelaus  dethroned,  i.  19 

Ardseus,  account  of,  i.  212 

Arlanism,  iu  rise,  i.  208  ;  teneto  held  by  its  au- 
thor, ib.;  its  progress  before  the  first  Niccne 
council,  204 ;  its  history  after  that  time,  205 ; 
state  under  Constantino,  206 ;  under  the  sons  of 
Constantino,  ib.;  under  Julian,  207;  under  Jo- 
vian, ib. ;  under  Yalentinian  and  Valens,  ib. ; 
nnder  Gratian  and  Thcodosius,  ib. ;  various  sects 
of,  208;  enooursged  by  the  Vandals,  243;  iU 
state  in  the  sixth  century,  283 ;  encouraged  by 
the  Lombards,  305 

Arians,  various  secU  of,  L  208 ;  state  of  in  fifth 
century,  243;  miracle  operated  against  the, 
244 ;  controversy  in  the  seventh  century,  305 ; 
their  chamnions  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Whis- 
ton  and  Clarke,  it  515 ;  and  by  whom  opposed, 
516  n.  jr;  no  end  to  be  gained  by  these  dis- 
putes, ib. 

Aristotle,  his  philosophy  rises  into  credit,  i.  17, 
223;  progress  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  319; 
state  of  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  285; 
triumph  of,  384;  first  blow  against,  made  by 
the  Arminians,  422  ;  decline  of  this  philosophy, 
420 

Arius,  opposes  the  opinions  of  Alexander  on  the 
■eeond  person  in  the  Trinity,  L  203;  expelled 
from  the  church,  204 ;  defends  his  opinions,  ib. ; 
brings  over  Eusebius,  ib. ;  is  condemned  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  205;  recalled  from  exile,  206  ; 
is  nivited  to  Constantinople,  ib. ;  is  reinstated, 
but  denied  a  place  among  the  presbyters  at 
Alexandria,  ib.;  his  death,  ib. ;  reflections 
thereon,  ib.  n.  « 

Armagh,  see  of,  erected,  i.  218' 

Armagh,  Richard,  archbishop  of,  attacks  the  Men- 
dicants, i.  663 

Armenia,  ChrisHanity  esUblished  there,  i,   166; 
■  church  founded  in,  167 


Armenians,  an  account  of,  ii.  119;  have  three  pa- 
triuri^hs,  ib.  and  n.  6,  c;  their  titular  ones,  120  ; 
state  in  the  seventeenth  century,  373 ;  conduct 
of  Abbas  to  them,  ib,  and  n.  w ;  religious  hooka 
printed  for  their  use  in  Europe,  374 
Arminian  church,  general  history  of  the,  ii.  459 — 

471 
Anninianism,  ito  effects  in  England,  France,  &r., 

ii.  425 
Arminians,  their  leading  maxim  adopted  bj  the 
Lutherans  in  the  seventeenth  centurj,  iL  391  ; 
their  rise  and.  schism  in  this  century,  424  ;  con- 
demned at  tiio  Synod  of  Dort,  ib. ;  the  eiferts 
of  this  schism  in  Holland,  425;  gains  ground 
in  England  through  archbishop  lAud,  ib. ;  fa- 
voured in  France,  ib. ;  in  Brandenbuiig,  Breascc, 
and  Geneva,  426 
Arminius,  James,  his  tenets,  and  by  whom  op- 
posed, Mith  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Dorl, 
ii.  424 ;  founder  of  the  Arminian  church,  459 ; 
his  great  character,  and  account  of,  ib.;  pro- 
fesses publicly  his  opinions  abont  predestination 
and  grace,  &c.,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Calvin, 
460  ;  two  favourable  circumstaoccs  for  htm,  ib. ; 
by  whom  dppoied,  and  controversy  thereupon, 
with  his  death,  ib.  and  n.  e;  progress  of  this 
sect  afVer  his  death,  ib. 
Amaud,  William,  one  of  the  early  inqniutors,  i. 

634 
Amdt,  debates  relating  to,  ii.  410;   his  fiunous 
book   concerning  Christianity,  ib.;   his  di^st 
^inst  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  ib. 
Amobius  the  African,  the  seven  books  o(^  i.  135 
AmobiuB  the  younger,^his  writings,  i.  231 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  excites  seditions  in  Italy,  L 

559 ;  crucified,  ib. ;  his  tenets,  560 
Arnold,  archdeacon,  his  conduct  to  Gilbert  do  U 

Force,  i.  548 
Arnold,  Godfrey,  character  of,  ii.  404;  his  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  heretics,  405  ;  which  he  IcA 
when  old,  ib.  and  n.  T 
Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  his  writings  and  punish- 
ment, i.  580 
Arnould  of  Laon,  i.  443 
Araenius,  his  writings,  i.  617 
Artemon,  his  tenets,  i.  117 
Arts,  the  seven,  taught  in  the  schools,  i.  439 
Ascetics,  rise  of  the,  L  96;    why  the  Christians 

became  so,  97 
Asculanus,  Coccus,  L  653  ;  mingles  astrology  with 

philosophy,  ib. ;  burned,  ib. 
Ascusttsge,  John,  chief  of  the  Tritheists,  i.  287 
Asia,  Protestant  misssions  there,  ii.  267 ;  Engli»1) 

and  Dutch,  ib. 
Asiatics,  Gnostic  sect,  and  tenets,  i.  108 
Asinus,  John,    substitutes    consubstantiation   for 

transubstantiation,  i.  628 
Asseburg,  countess  of,  her  pretended  vision,  ii.  406 
Assemblies,  public,  of  Christians,  i.  62 
Asses,  use  of,  by  the  Franciscana,  i.  594  n.  * 
Association'  of  the  provincial  churches,  i.  89 
Astesanus,  i.  678 

Astrology  mingles  itself  with  philosophy,  1.  653 
Asylum,  right  of,  contest  about,  ii.  823 
Atabeck,  Zenghi,  his  invasion  of  Palestine,  L  507 

and  n.  is 
Athanaric  perseentes  the  Christian  Goths,  i.  169 
Athanasius,  account  of  him  and  his  woriu,  i.  177; 
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refutes  to  restore  Ariua,  206 ;  deposed  and  W 
ntsbed,  ib. 
Atheism  and  infidelity  charged  against  the  Latins 

in  the  thirteenth  century,  u  572 
Atheists,  few,  .if  any,  in  the  eighteenth  centnry,  ii. 

500 
Athenagoras,  an  estimable  writer  in   the    second 

century,  1.  90 
Attempts  of  the  philosophers  in  the  third  oentory 

ogainst  the  Christians,  i.  126 
Atto,  bishop  of  Veroelli,  his  writings,  i.  416 
Augsburg,  an  account  of  the  conference  held  at, 
between  Luther  and  Cajetan,  in   the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  18;  and  its  issue,  ib. ;  the  hunous 
•    diet  held  by  Charles  Y.,  empnor,  37 ;  fiunous 
confession  made  by  the  Protestants,  45  and  n. 
a ;  its  matter  supplied  by  Luther,  but  its  form 
fixed  by  Melancthon,  ib. ;  contains  twenty-eight 
chapters,  and  to  what  they  refer,  ib  ;  a  refiita- 
tatiott  of  it  attempted  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
46;  and   Melancthon*s  answer  to  it,  which  is 
called  **  A  Defence  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg,**  ib. ;   three  methods  proposed  for  termi- 
nating these  religious  dissensions,   ib. ;  confer- 
ences judged  the  most  effectual  way  to  pot  a 
period  to  them,  and  why,  47;  but  proyed  in- 
.    effectual,  ib. ;  the  severe  decree  against  the  re- 
formers, ib. ;  and  n.  e ;  religious  peace  concluded 
at  the  second  diet  held  here,  59;  acts  fiiyour- 
able  to  the    Protestants  passed,  ib. ;    remarks 
upon,  and  proofs  of,  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion   of  the  times,  60;   confession  of,   and  its 
defence,  188 ;  differs  from  the  Belgtc  confession, 
ib. ;  its  associates,  189 
Augustin  converts  the  English,  i.  289 
Angustio,  St.,  order  of,  i.  596 
Augustinus,  a  book  composed  by  Jans^iius,  ii.  346 

and  n.  z 
Augustus,  base  metliods  used  by  him  to  obtain 

power,  i.  9 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  summons  a  meeting 

at  Altenbui^,  to  heal  divisions,  ii.  157 
Aurolian,  state  of  the  church  under,  i.  126;  per- 
secution prevented  by  his  death,  ib. 
Aureolus,  Peter  i.  678 
Aiisonins,  character  of,  as  a  poet,  i.  169 
Austria,  religious  commotions  in,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ii.  299 
Authpert  or  Authbert,  his  writings,  i.  334 ;  success 

of  his  ministry  in  Jutland,  349 
Autherius,  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  founds  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  ii.  251 
Autun,  Honorins  of,  his  works,  i.  539  ;  a  polemic 

writer,  549 
Auxerre,  William  of,  his  systematic  divinity,  i.  540 
Ave  Maria,  added  to  the  prayers,  i.  684 
Avignon,  the  papal  residence  removed  to,  i.  655 ; 

diminishes  their  power,  656 
Awerri,  in  Africa,  king  of,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  268 

B. 

Bacon,  John,  i.  678 

Bacon,  Roger,  a  passage  from,  i.  546  n.  » ;  an  ac- 
count of,  577  and  n.  p;  his  genius,  580  n.  5; 
unjust  imprisonment,  ih. ;  and  rank  among  the 
learned  of  his  time,  619  and  n.  o;  580  n.  c 


Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  an  account  of  him,  iL  282 ; 

of  his  philosophy,  ib. 
Baius,  his  disputes  about  grace,  ii.  1 06 ;  accnsed 

and  condemned,  107 
Balbi,  John,  promotes  the  study  of  Greek,  L  577 
Balcanquhal,  Walter,  ii.  199  n.  9 
Balduin,  his  controversy  ooDoeming  Christ,  it  409 
Baldus,  i.  652 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  elected  emperor  of 

the  Greeks,  i.  566  ;  abandons  the  city,  567 
Balsamon,  Theodoms,  his  writings,  i.  538 
Balthazsr  di$tingnishes  himself  on  the  side  of  the 

doctors  of  Glessen,  ii.  407 
Bancroft,  archbishop,  his  sermon  at  PauPs  Cross, 

ii.  183  and  n.  « ;  anecdote  of^  433  n.  q 
Baptism,  how  administered  in  the  first  oentury,  i. 
64;  in   the  second,  105;   disputes  eonceming, 
141 ;  remission  of  sins  thought  to  be  the  imme- 
diate fiiiit  of^  144 ;  adminisiered  on  great  occa- 
sions, 282 
Baptismal  fonto  first  introduced,  i.  197 
Baptists,  Arminian,  their  doctrine,  ii..  224;  they 

agree  with  the  particular  Baptists,  ib. 
Baptists,  particular  (Calvinistical)  their  tenets,  ii. 

225 
Baradseus,  the  restorer  of   the    Monophysitea,  i. 
285 ;   his  dexterity  and   diligence,  ib. ;   is  ac- 
knowledged their  second  founder,  ib. 
Barbarians,   Western,  persecute  the  Christians  in 

the  tenth  century.  L  403 ;  effects  o^  ibu 
Baroepha,  Moses,  his  writings.  L  366 
Barclay,  Robert,  assists  Geoige  Fox,  ii.  473 ;  his 

Catechism  of  the  Quakers,  478  n.  m 
Bareochebaa,  assumes  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  i. 

77  ;  an  enemy  to  the  Christians,  78 
Bardesanea»  character  of,  and  doctrine,  i.  110 
Barlaam,  his  Book  of  Ethics  shows  tlie  author  to 
be  inclined  to  Stoicism,  i.  651 ;  a  champion  for 
the  Greeks  against  the  Latins,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,    682 ;   finds   fault   with   some  Greek 
monks,  684 ;  his  controversy  with  the  Qnietists, 
who   are    headed  by  Gr^ry  Palamas,  ib. ;  is 
condemned  by  a  council  at  Constantinople,  ib. 
Barlow,  Dr.,  dean  of  Chester,  his  account  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Churdi  and  the  Puritans, 
ii.  433 ;  n.  9 
Barnabas,  epistle  attributed  to  him,  supposed  to  bo 

spurious,  i,  56 
Barnabites,  their  insUtution  and  deviations,  ii.  90 
Baronins,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  ii. 

92 ;  his  character  as  an  historian,  ib. 
Barre,  Nicolas,  founds  the  order  of  Pietists,  ii.  332 
BaiTOw,  Isaac,  his  zeal  for  natural  knowledge,  ii. 

292 
Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  a  zealous  promoter  of 

Nestorianisro,  i.  249 
Banumaa,  the  abbot,  brought  the  Eutychian  opi- 
nions into  Syria,  &c.,  i.  253 ;  but  makes  few 
converts  to  them,  ib. 
Bartolus,  i.  652 
Basil,  bishop  of  Casarea,  account  of  him  and  his 

works,  i.  1 77 
Basil,  the  council  held  at,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
i.  707  ;  the  designs  of  it,  and  vigorous  measorcs 
taken  at  it,  alarm  the  Roman  pontiff,  709 ;  tfao 
decrees  and  acts  of  it,  ib. ;  the  attempts  of  Eu- 
genius  IV.  to  dissolve  it  ineffectual,  ib. ;  depose 
Eugcnins,  and  elect  another,  named  Felix  V., 
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710;  lamnUy  at  Lmuhim  ntify  Feliz*i  ab- 
diemiJoD,  aod  eonfiim  the  Election  of  Nicolai, 
711 
Basilmiis  IL  aiMMimtei  SUnidaiu  biihop  of  Cn- 

cow,  I  456 

BuUidei,  doctrinei  of,  L  111 ;  errors  of  hit  sys- 
tem, 1 12 ;  gems  supposed  to  come  from,  ib.  n. 
9;  moral  doctrines  of,  113 
Bsailins,  under  him  the  SdaTonSans  and  Russians 

are  converted,  i.  350 
Basilios  burned  at  Constantinople,  L  555 ;  his  doe- 
trine,  ib. 
Basilius  of  Seleuda,  writes  sgainst  the  Jews  in  the 

fifth  century,  i.  235 
Bassi,  Matthew  de,  endeavours  to  leform  the  mo- 
nastie  orders,  ii.  88 ;  founder  of  the  Oapnchins,  89 
Baatide,  his  reply  to  Bosmiet,  ii.  809,  n.  t 
Batori,  the  dulcea  of  Transylvania,  iL  241 
Bayer,  Christian,  reads  the  ooniession  of  Augsbmg, 

ii.45 
Bayle,  a  sceptical  philosophy  In  the  seventeenth 

century,  iL  294  and  n.  p 
Beauvoir,  the  letters  which  passed  between  him 
and  archbishop  Wake,  relative  to  their  eorre- 
spondence  with  the  doctors  of  the   Sorbonne, 
Appendix  III.,  No.  1,  dbc.    See  Wake 
Beccus,  John,  his  writings,  1617 
Becker,  Baitbasar,  opinions  on  aecount  of,  iL  292 ; 
his  sentiments,  and  contests  occasioned  by  them, 
455;  his   World   Bewitched,  ib. ;   is  opposed, 
and  tumults  occasioned  thereby,  456;  deposed 
from  his  pastoral  office,  ib. 
Becket,  subscribes  and  afterwards  rejects  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,    L  528;   retires  into 
France,  530;  returns,  and  is  assassinated,  ib.; 
reasons  of,  exculpate  Heniy  II.,  lb.  and  n,  v ; 
enrolled  among  the  saints,  531 
Bade,  venerable,  character  of,  L  834 ;  exposition 
of  St.  Paul*s  Epistles,  &c.,  336;  moral  trea- 
tises, 340 
Begliards  (see  Begnines),  the  origin  of  this  den&: 
mination,  L  610  and  n.  •;  difibred  from  the 
'    Fratricelli  in  what,  613;  considered  as  seculars 
and  laymen,  615;  and  n.  y;  the  miseries  they 
sufler  under  Charles  IV.  in  Germany,  673;  but 
not  extiipaled,  674 
Bcghards,  Uieir  origin,  L  616  and  n.  a,  5;  first 
society,  when  and  by  whom  formed,  ib.;  cor- 
rupted by  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit  in  the 
fourteentii  century,  686 ;  a  division  of  this  sect, 
687  n.  2;  the  persecution  of  them,  and  tragical 
conclusion,  688  and  n.  q\  their  fortunes  in  the 
fifteenth    century,  728;   their  indecent  tenets, 
729;   severe  treatment   from,   ib.    and  n.  5; 
called  Adamites,  ib. ;  this  name  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  Hussites,  730 
Bchmen,  Jacob,  his  theology,  iL  411 ;  his  extra- 
vagant nonsense,  ib.,  and  412  n.  « 
Behmins,  John,  his  hostility   to  the  doetrine  of 

Calixtus,  iL  397 
Behmius,  Michael,  his  attachment  to  Calixtus,  ii. 

397 
Believers,  who  so  called,  i.  50 ;  how  distingnidicd 

from  Catechumens,  58 
Bellarmtne,  a  defender  of  the  Romish  church,  IL 

100 ;  character,  ibw 
Bellator,  his  character  as  a  commentator,  i.  275 ; 
trandatea  the  wnks  of  Origan,  278 


Bello-^rifu,  Aimand  de,  L  619 
Bembo,  Peter,  cardinal,  a  supposed  infidel,  iL  70 
Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  his  letter  to  Gnanar 
nius,  L  339  n.  n ;  employed  by  Lewis  the  Meek 
to  reform  the  practices  of  the  monies  in  the  ninth 
century,  364;  revered  as  a  second  father  of  the 
Western    monks,  365;   restores    the   Bonaatie 
discipline,  ib. ;  subjects   the    various   monastic 
orders  to   that  of  Benedict  of  Mount  Caasin, 
ib. ;   his  discipline,  at  first  admired,  aeon  de- 
clines, ib. 
Benedict  IV.,  L  409;  death,  ib. 
Benedict  Y.,  elected  pope,  L  411 ;  hia  eleetion  an- 
nulled by  the  emperor,  ib. ;  death,  ib. 
Benedict  YL,  character  of;  L  411 ;  cast  into  priaoo, 

412 
Benedict  YII.,  L  412 

Benedict  YIII.,  flies  into  Germany,  and  thnva 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Henry  U.,  L  445;  rein- 
stated in  hia  apostolic  chair,  ib. 
Benedict  IX.,  his  character  and  history,  L  445 
Benedict  XL,  L  655 
Benedict  XIL,  sends  legates  into  Tartary,  ftc,  L 

647  ;  his  character,  660 
Benedict  X1Y„  supports  the  fiction  in  respect  to 

the  Carmelites,  i.  601,  n.  p 
Benedict  of  Neursia,  founder  of  an  order  oC  monkiy 

i.  271 ;  his  works,  273 
Beneficea,  right  of  nomination  to  them  sanmi  il  by 
the  Romish  Pontiffs,  who  are   opposed  by  the 
civil  power,  L  582 
Beniii,  Philip,  chief  of  the  fValcraity  of  the  So^ 

vites,  i.  594 
Bennett,  Gervas,  gives  thehr  n|une  to  the  Qoaken, 

iL  472 
Berenger  introduces  logic  into  F^funoe,  i.  441 ;  his 
dispute  with  Lsnfiane  againat  the  real  picaenoe 
of  ChrisVs  body  and  blood  in  the  holy  saaamcnt, 
482  and  n.  b ;  commentary  on  the  Bevdationa, 
-481 ;  explains  the  doctrinca  of  scripture  by  logi- 
cal and  metaphysical  rules,  iK;  maintaina  his 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist  against  synodical  de. 
erees,  and  the  threats  and  ponishment  of  the 
civil  power,  487 ;  abjures  his  opinions,  but  teaches 
them  soon  afterwards,  488 ;  his  conduct  imper> 
iectly  represented,  ib.;  makeaa  public  recuita- 
tion  with  an  oath,  and  yet  propagatea  his  real 
sentiments  of  the  eucharist,  ib. ;  his  second  de> 
deration  before  Gregory  YIL,  489  ;  subacribcs  a 
third  confession  with  an  oath,  ib. ;  yet  retracts 
publicly,  and  composes  a  refutation,  490 ;  whence 
appear  Gregory^s  sentimenu  of  the  eucharist,  ik 
and  n.  y ;  his  &te,  and  the  progress  of  hb  doe* 
trine,  491 ;  his  ival  sentiments,  ib.  and  n.  4 ; 
the  weakness  of  the  argumenta  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers  against  the  real  senti- 
ments of  this  divine,  492  and  n.  c;  the  nature 
and  manner  of  Christ*B  presence  in  the  sacrament 
not  fixed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ib.  and  n.  e 
Berg,  Form  of  Concord  reviewed  there,  and  its 

contents,  iL  161  and  n.  e 
Bennudes,  John,  sent  into  Ethiopia,  iL  78 
Benie,  an  account  of  the  fraud  acted  thei«  upon 

Jetzer,  ii.  9  and  n,j 
Berne,  church  of,  oppoees  Oslvin,  ii.  177 
Bernard,  of  Sens,  his  character,  i.  725 
Bernard,  St.,  abbot  of  Clairval,  preachea  np  the 
crusade  in  the  twdfth  eentuiy,  L  507 ;  dnwa  up 
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m  role  of  dudpline  for  the  Knighto  Templan, 
511 ;  ezpoMs  in  hiiwritiDgi  the  TiewB  of  the 
poDtiiii,  bithopt,  and  monlu,  621  and  n.  a,  6; 
connderod  as  the  aeeond  founder  of  the  Gitter- 
tian  monka,  who  are  called  from  him  Bernardine 
monka,  533;  hia  great  influence,  ib.;  apology 
for  his  own  conduct  in  the  divisions  between  the 
Cistertian  monks  and  those  of  Clugni,  534  and 
n.  j;  and  answer  to  it  hj  Peter  of  Clngni,  ib.; 
combats  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen,  547 ;  his 
charge  against  Abelaid,  ib.  and  n.  o;  as  also 
against  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  548;  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Viigin  Mary,  552;  combats  the  sects  of  the 
Apostolics,  564 

Bemouilli,  two  astronomers  in  Switzerland,  ii.  283 

Bertharius,  a  poet  in  the  ninth  centnry,  i.  356 

Berthold,  of  Calabria,  first  of  the  order  of  Carmel- 
itas,  i.  536 

Berthold,  abbot  of  Lucca,  attempts  the  conversion 
of  the  Livonians,  i.  503 

Bcrtius,  his  account  of  the  change  of  the  sentiments 
of  Arminius,  ii.  459  and  n.  6 

Bertrmmn,  Betramn,  monk  of  Corbey,  refuses  Rad- 
bert*s  doctrine  of  the  euchsrist,  i.  367 ;  prepares 
to  draw  up  a  correct  ezf^cation  of  it,  380 ;  do- 
fends  Godescholeus,  382 ;  dispute  with  Hinc- 
noar,  384;  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Latin 
church  against  Photius,  387 

Berulle,  cardinal,  institutes  the  orders  of  Qratorians, 
iL331 

Beryllus,  bishop  of  Boznh,  L  152 ;  confuted  by 
Origen,  ib. 

Berytns,  bishop  of  Heliopolis,  missionaiy  to  India, 
iL  256  and  n.  o 

Bessarion,  how  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
Council  of  Florence;  L  710 ;  created  a  cardinal, 
ib. ;  terms  of  reconciliation  made  by  him  not 
laating,  ib.;  his  works,  717 

Bethlemites,  the,  suppressed,  L  594 

Beza,  Theodore,  teaches  the  sciences  at  Geneva, 
ii.  175 ;  his  veruon  of  the  Testament,  198 

Bibliander,  an  eminent  writer  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, ii.  205 

Biblical  colleges,  what  so  called,  and  their  rise, 
iL399 

Biblidats,  a  class  of  Christian  doctors,  i.  546 ;  their 
decline  in  the  thirteenth  century,  623 

Biddle,  John,  a  &mous  writer  among  the  Socinians, 
ii.  491  and  n.  r 

Biel,  a  scholastic  writer  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
1.719 

Bishops,  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament, 
i.  56;  nature  and  extent  of  their  institution,  ib. ; 
authority  augmented  by  the  councils,  89;  ao* 
knowledge  themselves  delegates  of  their  respective 
churches,  ib.;  their  power  asierted  by  Cyprian, 
131 ;  contentions  with  each  other,  176,  521 ; 
disputes  between  them  and  those  of  Constanti- 
nople, 224;  their  court  when  first  established, 
228 ;  their  ambition  to  extend  their  jurisdiction, 
413;  aspire  after  and  obtain  temporal  dignities, 
414;  admit  persons  to  the  order  of  saints,  inde- 
pendently of  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
419;  oppose  the  srrpgance  of  the  pontifi^  583; 
disputes  between  them  and  the  Mendicants,  599; 
sentiments  of  the  puritans  concerning  them,  iL 
102-3  snd  B.  V 


Bizochi,  foe  Tertiares 

Blanc,  Lewis  le,  his  writings  to  reconcile  the  Rom- 
ish and  Reformed  churches  In  the  seventeenlh 
century,  ii.  430  ;  unsuccessful,  ib. 

Blandrata,  George,  character  of,  ii.  241 ;  propagates 
Sodnianism  in  Transylvania,  ib. 

Blemmida,  Nioephoms,  his  writings,  i.  617 

Blesdyck,  Nicholas,  charges  David  Geoige  with, 
maintaining  blasphemous  eirors,  and  has  his  body 
burned,  ii.  226 

Blesensis,  Petrus,  his  woriu,  L  540 ;  refiites  the 
Jews,  549 

Blount,  Charles,  his  Oracles  of  Reason,  iL  277 ; 
his  death,  ib.  and  n.  / 

Blumins,  Henry,  turns  Catholic,  ii.  314  and  n.  fi 

Bockhold,  John,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  and  mock 
king  of  Monster,  an  account  of^  iL  21 1 ;  his 
enthusiastic  impiety,  and  seditious  madness,  par- 
ticularly at  Munster,  ib.  and  n.  ib,  2,  m ;  short 
reign  and  ignominious  death,  212 

Bodin,  John,  iL  70 

Boethius,  the  only  philosopher  in  the  sixth  century, 
his  learning,  L  274 

BoetiuB,  his  controversy  with  Balduine  in  tho 
seventeenth  century,  ii.  409 

Bogerman  presides  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  iL  466 

Bogomilcs,  sect  of  heretics,  origin  of,  i.  555 

Bohemia,  commotions  in  the  fifteenth  century  ex- 
cited by  the  ministry  of  John  Hues,  i.  720 ;  how 
terminated,  721 ;  troubles  there  excited  against 
the  Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  centnry,  ii. 
299,  who  defend  themselves  furiously,  and  chooao 
Frederick  V.  king,  ib.  and  n.;  account  of  tho 
war,  and  dreadful  consequences  of  it  to  the  king 
and  the  Bohemians,  300 ;  progress  of  the'  war 
unfavourable  to  the  confederates,  with  the  em- 
peror's proceedings,  301 ;  Gustavus  Adolphus 
interferes,  302;  end  of  the  thirty  years*  war, 
ib. ;  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  advantages  to  the 
Protestants,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  popo, 
ib.  and  n.  to 

Bohemian,  Moravian,  brethren,  from  whence  dc^ 
scended,  ii.  ^189;  their  character,  ib. ;  embraco 
the  sentiments  of  the  reformed,  190 ;  the  mo- 
dem Moravians  or  Herrenhuttera,  507 

Bohemians  converted  to  Christianity,  L  349 

Boineberg  turns  Catholic,  iL  314  and  n.  I 

Bois,  Ahh4  du,  his  ambition  an  obstacle  to  the 
union  of  the  English  and  French  churches,  ii. 
541.     See  Girardin 

Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  revenges  the  murder  of 
Adalbert,  L  426 ;  compels  the  Prussians  to  re* 
ceive  Christianity,  ib. 

Bolonia,  academy  of,  L  515  and  n.  e 

Bolsec,  Jerome,  declaims  against  Calvin,  iL  203 ; 
his  character,  ib.;  his  treatment  from  Calvin 
causes  a  breach  between  the  latter  and  Boux^ 
gogne,  ib. 

Bonaventura,  a  divine,  i.  603;  his  endeavoun  to 
establish  concord  among  the  Franciscans  nnsnc- 
ceisftil,  ib. ;  his  learning,  618  and  n.  I 

Bonifiice  attempts  the  ccmversion  of  the  Prussians, 
L  426 ;  fate,  ib.  and  n.  h 

Boniiace,  Winfred,  converts  the  Germans,  ^.  313 
and  n.  e;  his  other  services,  ib.;  erects  a  mul- 
titude of  churches,  ib. ;  death,  ib. ;  entitled  tho 
apostle  of  the  Germans,  and  tho  judgment  to  be 
formed  about  it,  314  and  n.  d 
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BoDi&ce  III.,  Pope,  engagcf  the  emperor  Phocu  to 
deprive  the  patriarch  of  CooBtaiitinople  of  the  title 
of  uoiTersal  bishop,  and  confer  it  on  the  Roman 
pontiff,  i.  296 

Boniface  Y.  enacts  the  law  by  which  churches  be- 
came places  of  refuge,  i.  304 

Boniface  YII.,  Pope,  deposed  and  expelled,  i.  412 

Bonifoce  VIII.,  Pope,  makes  a  collection  called  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals,  i.  581 ;  his  arro- 
gant assertion  in  favour  of  papal  power,  583; 
lays  claim  to  an  irresistible  dominion  over  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  ib.;  infamous  character, 
592;  abolishes  all  the  acts  of  his  predecessor, 
609;  suppresses  the  Beghards,  610;  institutes 
the  jubilee,  630;  bis  insolent  letter  to  Philip 
the  Fur  of  France,  and  quarrel,  655 ;  exeom- 
municates  the  king,  ib. ;  is  seixed  bj  the  order 
of  Philip,  and  dies,  ib. 

Boniface  IX.,  i.  662 

Borri,  Joseph,  his  romantic  notions,  ii.  363;  is 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  ib. 

Boscovich  holds  up  the  lamp  of  science,  ii.  527 

Bostus,  George,  his  doctrine  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  ii.  406 

Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meanx,  his  character,  and  works 
for  reconciling  the  French  Protestants,  ii.  309 
and  n.  t ;  followed  by  others  on  their  own  pri* 
vate  authority,  ib. ;  plan  of  reconciliation  recom- 
mended by  the  bishop  of  Tinia,  but  in  vain ;  ib. ; 
his  defence  of  the  Regale,  323  and  n.  e ;  dispute 
with  Fenelon,  and  the  occasion,  361 

Bougeant,  Father,  his  history  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, ii.  302  and  q.  w 

Botilainvilliers,  his  opinion  of  Bayle*8  account  of 
Spinoza*8  philosophy,  ii.  281  and  n.  p\  an  ac- 
count of  him,  ib.  and  n.  t 

Bourgogne,  Jacques  de,  his  breach  with  Calvin, 
ii.  203 

Bourignon,  Antoinette,  her  enthusiasm,  ii.  495; 
her  main  principle,  ib.  and  n. ;  patrons  of  her 
doctrine,  ib. 

Bowenson,  Leonard,  his  contest  in  respect  to  ex- 
communication, ii.  216 

Boxhom,  ii.  450 

Boyle,  Robert,  institutes  lectures,  ii.  273  and  n.  u ; 
account  of  him,  ib. 

Brabantinus,  his  treatise  on  bees,  i.  682 

Brachmans,  veneration  paid  to  them  by  the  Indians, 
ii.  254 ;  their  title  assumed  by  Robert  de  Nobili, 
ib.  n.  «';  and  by  other  Jesuits,  iK  n.  / 

Bradwardino,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  652 ;  his 
book  on  providence,  682 

Brah^,  Tycbo,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  ii.  283 

Brandenbuxg,  a  new  reformation  takes  place  in, 
ii.  376 

Brandt,  his  history  of  the  Arminian  controversy, 
ii.  460  n.  e 

Bread,  unleavened,  chai^  against  the  Latin 
churches  that  they  use,  i.  486 ;  cause  of  a  great 
controversy,  ib. 

Brcckling,  F'rederie,  his  invectives  against  the  Lu- 
theran church,  ii.  414  and  n.  d 

Brodenberg,  John,  defends  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza, 
ii.  492;  debate  between  him  and  Cuiper,  ib. 
and  n.  e ' 

Bremen,  republic  of,  embraces  Calvin*s  doctrine, 
ii.  178 

Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  sect  in 


the  thirteenth  century,  i.  638;  variont 
and  singular  behaviour,  639 ;  dangerons  and 
pious  conclusions  drawn  by  them  from  their 
tic  theology,  ib. ;    sentenees    from   aoiBe 
secret  books  belonging  to  them,  ib.  n.  sv; 
among  them  of  eminent  piety,  640 ;  place  the 
whole  of  religion  in  internal  devotion,  ib. ;  tbeu- 
shocking  violation  of  deceaey,  ib.  641 ;  execn- 
ble  and  blasphemous  doctrine  of  some  amonfst 
them,  ib.  and  n.  z ;  their  first  rise  seems  to  have 
been  in  Italy,  ib.  n.  a;  several  edicts    agaraat 
them  in  the  fourteenth  century,   686;  piwvail 
over  all  opposition,  687 ;  called  by  various  names, 
ib. ;  undergo  severe  punishments  from  the  inqui- 
sition, 686 ;  and  also  from  Ziska  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  729  and  n.  6 
Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Life,  an  ac- 
count of  them  in  the  fifteenth  oentury,  i.  716; 
divisions  into  the  lettered  and    illiterate,   and 
their  several  employments,  ib.;   sisters  of  this 
society,  how  employed,  717;  the  feme  of  the 
schools  erected  by  them,  and  of  seme  emincat 
men  educated  in  them,  ib. 
Brethren,  White,  their  rise  in  the  fifteenth  eentnry, 
i.  730 ;  their  name,  whence,  and  what  doctrines 
were  taught  by  their  chief,  ib.  and  n.  e;   their 
leader  apprehended  by  Bonifiuse  IX.  and  borocd, 
with  the  suppression  of  the  sect,  ib. ;  varieoa 
opinions  concerning  the  equity  of  the  ff*>^yare 
passed  upon  their  leader,  ib. 
Brethren  of  Observance,  ii.  89,  n.ff^k 
Brethren  of  the  Sack;  suppressed,  i.  594 
British  ecclesiastics  suo^sful  among  the  Germam^ 

i.  3ia 

Brito,  Guil.,  i.  577 

Bromley,  an  associate  of  Jane  Leadley,  it.  496 

Broughton,  his  diatipclion  between  the  order  of 
captives,  i.  594,  n.  to 

Brown,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  his  zeal  in  the  came 
of  the  reformation,  ii.  62 ;  his  character,  ib.  and 
n.  o;  Mosheim*s  mistake  hero,  63,  n.  j>;  de- 
prived under  qnden  Mary,  ib. ;  his  acooant  of 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Jesuits,  85,  n.  y 

Brown,  Robert,  founder  of  the  Brownists  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  ii.  186;  his  notions,  187; 
renounces  his  separation  from  the  church  of 
England,  188  and  n.  a 

Brownists,  a  sect  of  puritans,  ii.  186;  their  opinions 
on  church  government,  107 ;  their  fete,  ib.  and 
n.  c,  <f ;  doctrine  and  discipline,  443 

Bnilifer,  a  scholastic  writer,  i.  719 

Bruno  of  Mount  Cassin  attempts  with  Bonifeee  the 
conversion  of  the  Prussians,  i.  426 ;  masaacied, 
ib.  n.  A,  and  479 

Bruno  of  Cologne  founds  the  order  of  Garthusiaiis, 
i.  475 ;  cause  of  his  retreat,  ib.  n.  g 

Bruno,  Jordano,  a  supposed  infidel,  ii.  70 

Bruys,  Peter,  attempts  to  reform  the  abuses  of  his 
times,  and  is  charged  with  fanaticism,  L  558; 
founder  of  the  Petrobnissians,  ib.;  burned,  ib. 
his  tenets,  ib. 

Bryennius,  Josephus,  his  works,  i.  717 

Bryennius,  Nioephorus,  an  historian,  i.  514 

Bucer,  Martin,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reformed 
and  the  Lutherans,  ii.  60;  how  defeated,  iK: 
attempts  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  the  Swiss 
clnirch  to  that  of  Luther,  and  how  defeated,  174 

Budnaeans,  a  sect  of  Socinians,  it  235 ;  their  doc- 
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trine,  247 ;   their  fonnder,  ib. ;  wbo  la  excom- 

monicated,  ib. ;  followed  by  Davides,  &c.,  ib. 
Bugenbagiua,  John,  draws  up  t  form  of  religious 

government  and  doctrine  for  the  Danes,  ii.  41 ; 

its  salutary  effects,  ib. ;  his  writings,  140 
Bulgarians,  conversion  of,  i.  349 
BuUinger,  ii.  198;  writings  of,  205 
BuloBudes,  a  Turk,  baptized,  i.  398;  apostatizes,  ib. 
Bnrcbard,  bishop  of  Worms,  his  writings,  i.  416 
Burkhard,  Francis,  his  funous  book,  de  Autonomia, 

ii.  135 
Burg,  Gibbon  de,  his  pacificatory  attempts  in  the 

seventeenth  century,  iL  309 
Burgnndians,  conversion  of  the,  in  the  fifth  century, 

i.216 
Buridan,  John,  i.  653  and  n.  g 
Bnrisna,  Walter,  his  works,  i.  652,  678 
Bos,  Cnar  de,  institutes  tbo  order  of  Christian 

doctrine,  ii.  91 
Buschenis,  Statins,  a  bigoted  rotary  of  Ramus,  ii. 

394 ;  opposes  Caliztus,  ib. 

C. 

Cabasilas  Nicolas,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
l651 

Cabbala,  source  of  many  errors  among  the  Jews, 
i.  23  ^  derived  from  the  Oriental  philosophy,  ib. ; 
much  taught  by  the  Jews,  46 

Cabasilas,  Nilus,  his  works,  i.  678 

Csecilianus,  archdeacon  of  Carthage,  his  conduct  on 
the  death  of  Mensurius,  i.  198;  condemnation 
of,  1 99 ;  reasons  alleged  for  this,  ib. 

Cielestius,  an  account  of  him  and  doctrine,  i,  256  ; 
fartlier  account  of,  ib.  and  n.  to 

Ciesar,  Alexius,  places  Michael  Palaeologus  on  the 
Greek  throne,  i.  567 

Coisarius,  of  Aries,  his  works,  i.  273 

Caianus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  leader  of  the  Caian- 
ist^  i.  286 

Cainites,  an  account  of  their  tenets,  L  116 

Cajetan,  pope,  his  character  and  designs,  i.  592 

Cajotan,  cardinal,  his  conference  at  Augsburg  with 
Luther,  ii.  18 ;  insolent  behaviour,  ib.,  n,  f\ 
absurd  expresuon  concerning  Christ's  blood,  19 ; 
character  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Bible,  97 

Calixtines,  in  Bohemia,  their  rise  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  i.  721 ;  fbnr  demands,  722 

Calixtus  II.,  pope,  his  great  character,  i.  524 ;  dis- 
putes concerning  invesdturcs  subside  by  his  pru- 
dence, ib. 

CaUxtus  III.,  i.  527 

Calixtns,  Oeoige,  his  zeal  for  reconciling  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
ii.  311;  as  also  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
382 ;  his  pecaliar  method  and  form  of  theology, 
392 ;  author  of  Syncretism,  and  character,  393 ; 
opposed  by  whom,  394 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  doctrine 
condemned,  and  creed  drawn  up  against  it  by 
the  Lntheran  doctors,  ib.,  395;  opinions,  396 
and  n. ;  his  real  design,  ib.,  n.  d\  two  great 
principles,  with  debates  carried  on  with  the  doc- 
tois  of  Rintelen,  Konigsberg,  397,  and  Jena,  ib. ; 
the  candid  examination  of  Glaasius  on  this  oocar 
sion,  898  and  n.  h 

Cidixtus,  Frederic  Ulric,  opposes  the  creed  of  the 
Lnthenm  doctors  against  Syncretism,  ii.  395 

Callistns,  Nicephorus,  his  character  and  works, 
i.  650 


Calo,  archdeacon,  his  conduct  to  CKlbert  do  la 
Poree,  i.  548 

Calovius,  a  Lutheran  writer,  ii.  390 ;  attacks  Ca- 
lixtus,  394;  his  malignity  against  the  disciples 
of  Calixtus,  even  after  his  death,  395 

Calvin,  John,  a  short  character  of  him,  ii.  43  and 
n.  / ;  ftcilitated  a  reconciliation  of  the  Reformed 
and  Lutherans,  170,  n.  r ;  error  here,  ib. ;  set 
on  foot  the  controversy  about  predestination,  171 ; 
his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  ancient  Helvetic  doc- 
tors, ib.,  172 ;  the  former  propagated  with  dis> 
cord,  carried  to  the  greatest  height,  ib. ;  founder 
of  the  Reformed  church,  174  and  n.  y\  his 
grand  views  how  in  p«rt  executed,  175  and  n.  x\ 
doctrine  and  discipline  altered  from  that  of 
Zuingle  in  three  points,  ib. ;  first  the  power  of 
the  magistrate,  ib. ;  second,  the  eucharist,  little 
different  from  the  Lutherans*,  though  much  from 
Zuingle^s,  176  and  n.  a,  6 ;  different  from  the 
Romanists*,  ib. ;  third,  in  God*s  absolute  decree, 
177 ;  his  changes  not  approved  or  received  by  all 
the  Reformed,  ib. ;  gains  ground  in  Germany, 
178 ;  and  in  France,  ib. ;  in  Scotland  by  Knox, 
and  in  England,  180;  his  system  made  the 
public  rule  of  fiiith  in  the  latter  place,  under 
Edward  YI.,  ib. ;  his  system  adopted  in  the 
Netherlands,  188;  his  rigid  discipline,  and  reso- 
lution in  establishing  it,  and  the  dangers  he  is 
thereupon  exposed  to,  197  and  n.  A;  his  inter- 
protation  of  the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  198 ;  com- 
mentary, its  high  character,  yet  why  sharply 
censured,  ib.  ;-cx»ntest  with  the  sjMritual  liber- 
tines, 201 ;  with  those  of  Geneva,  ib. ;  disputes 
with  Castalio,  202;  with  Bolsec,  203;  with 
Ochinus,  ib. ;  puts  Servetus  to  death,  230 ;  his 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture  scrupulously 
followed  by  the  members  of  the  Reformed  church, 
420 

Calvinists,  secret  favourers  of,  in  Saxony,  it  158; 
whence  called  Crypto- Calvinists,  ib. ;  attempts 
to  spread  their  doctrine,  163;  and  consequences, 
with  the  death  of  Crollius,  their  chief  patron,  ib. 

Camaldolites,  their  rise,  i.  472;  divided  into  two 
classes,  ib. 

CamaterittS,  Andronicns,  his  wriUnga,  i.  538 

Cambalu,  the  metropolis  of  Cathay,  erected  into 
an  archbishopric,  i.  647 

Camerarius,  Joachim,  his  character,  iL  137 ;  his 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  1 40 

Campanella,  an  account  of,  ii.  72,  and  n.  o;  hi* 
innovations  in  philosophy,  n.  o 

Campanns,  John,  his  heretical  notions,  ii.  229 

Canon  of  scripture,  supposed  to  be  fixed  about  the 
second  century,  L  54 ;  and  reasons  for  this  sup- 
position, ib. 

Canons,  a  religious  order,  thdr  origin  in  the  eighth 
century,  i.  331 ;  their  founder  Crodegmgus  ib. ; 
encouraged  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  365  ;  who  orden 
a  new  rule  to  be  drawn  up  for  their  observance, 
which  is  condemned,  and  institutes  the  fint 
Canonesses,  ib. ;  the  author  of  this  rule,  ib. ; 
partiality  of  their  historians,  331,  n.  «;  dege- 
nerate from  their  primitive  purity,  ib. ;  corrup- 
tion among  them  in  the  eleventh  century,  476 ; 
reformation  attempted,  and  new  laws  made,  477  ; 
distinction  into  regular  and  secular,  ib. ;  why 
called  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Angustin,  ib.  and 
n.  n;  introduction  into  England,  ib. ;  the  use- 
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fill  lives  and  mumen  of  tbe  B«giilin  in  the 
twelfth  century,  534;  contest  with  the*inonki 
aboat  pre-eminence^  ib. ;  the  luxurions  liTct  of 
the  Canoni  in  the  sizteenth  century,  ii  88 

Cantacuzenui,  John,  L  650;  history  of  his  own 
tames,  and  confutation  of  the  Mahometan  Law, 
678 

Cantipratensis,  Thomas,  his  works,  i  619 

Canut,  bishop  of  Qottenburg,  deprived  of  his  epit- 
copsl  dignity,  ii.  416 

Capistran,  John,  his  work!,  i.  719;  eminent  for 
his  defence  of  pt^wl  authority,  ib. 

Capito,  Robert,  i.  619 ;  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Theology,  577 

Cappel,  Lewis,  chsiged  with  making  conoeasionB, 
iL  429 ;  eUbonite  work  undertaken  by,  ib.  and 
n.  fl{,  e,  /;  churches  of  Switxerland  alanned  at 
his  opinions,  467 

Captives,  brethren  of  the  redemption  o^  L  594,  n.  w 

Capuchins,  origin  of,  and  founder,  iL  88;  envy 
against  them,  and  reason  of  their  name,  ib. ; 
banished  Venice  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
318;  recalled,  ib.  and  n.  to 

Caputiati,  a  sect,  origin  and  account  of,  i.  564 

Carafik,  John  Peter,  institutes  the  order  of  the 
Theatins,  ii.  90 

Cardan,  his  character,  IL  72 

Cardinals,  tbe  right  of  electing  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
vested  in  them  by  Nicholas  II.,  i.  449;  their  origin 
and  rights,  ib. ;  divided  into  two  classes,  450 ; 
meaning  of  the  name,  ib.  and  n.  r;  their  college 
augmented,  451  ;  their  number,  ii.  74 ;  who 
incapable  of  being  elected  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
75,  and  n.  6;  the  influence  of  the  cardinals 
increased  by  the  humiliation  of  the  popes,  86 

Cario,  an  eminent  historian  among  the  Lutherans, 
iL136 

Carmelites,  institution  of  their  order,  i.  536,  596  : 
their  fable  in  regard  to  their  origin,  601 ;  reform 
of  their  order,  ii.  89  ;  divided  into  two  branches, 
ib. ;  bare-footed,  ib. ;  divisions  among,  90 

Caro,  Hugo,  St.  his  concordance,  and  other  writ- 
ings, i  619  ;  spirit  of  his  explications,  622 

Carlostadt,  his  disputes  with  Eckius,  iL  21 ;  de- 
bates with  Luther,  29;  excites  a  tumult  at 
Wittemberg,  ib.  and  n.  A;  his  imprudence  and 
opposition  to  Luther  in  respect  to  the  eucharist, 
145,  and  n.  ^;  propagates  his  doctrine  in  Swit- 
zerland, 146 ;  &vottraUe  disposition  towards  the 
anabaptists,  ib.;  charged  with  fimaticism,  ib. 
and  n.  A 

Carpathius,  John,  his  moral  writings,  L  339 

Carpocrates,  his  impious  tenets,  i.  113 

Cartes,  Des,  an  astronomer,  ii.  283 ;  character,  287 ; 
philosophy,  288 ;  method  adopted  by  him,  and 
the  deigy  alarmed,  ib. ;  charged  with  atheism, 
ib. ;  hu  method  applauded,  ib. ;  Gassendi,  his 
dilef  advemry,  289;  metaphysical  philosophy 
improved  and  propagated  with  success,  291 ;  by 
Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  292,  and  n.^' 

Cartesian  philosophy,  an  account  o^  ii.  288 ;  pro- 
pagated with  success,  291 ;  controversy,  451 ; 
phUoeophy,  why  considered  impious,  ib. ;  inefieo- 
tual  odicto  against,  452 

Carthusians,  their  rise  and  laws,  i.  475,  and  ».; 
nuns  of  this  order,  476,  n.  t 

Caselius,  John,  his  oontrovorsy  with  Hofibian,  ii. 
139 


Cassel,  ocmferenoe  held  at,  ii.  379 

Cassian,  writii^  of,  L  231,  and  n.  a 

Cassiodorus,  his  learning,  L  274 

Castalio,  opposes  Calvin,  and  his  charsefcer,  ii.  202 ; 
is  banished  Geneva,  and  rooeived  into  BasaL,  ih. 

Casteloan,  Pierre  de,  one  of  the  fiiit  inquiaiton, 
L633 

CastUians,  method  they  used  to  determine  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  Roman  and  Gothic 
service,  i.  494 

Castilione,  GUbert  de,  refutes  the  Jewa,  L  549 

Casuists,  ancient,  not  so  good  as  the  Luthenn,  iL 
142 

Catechisms  of  Luther,  iL  132 

Catechumens,  how  distinguished  from  believcra,  L 
50 ;  not  admitted  to  the  sacrament,  197 

Catharists,  Paulicians,  so  called  in  the  efevcnth 
century,  L  497 ;  their  unhappy  state  in  tbe 
twelfth  century,  556;  one  of  these  resembles 
the  Manicheans,  ib. ;  two  principal  aeeta,  ib.; 
church  discipline,  557 

Catherine  of  Arrsgon,  iL  51,  60 

Cedrenus,  L  437 

Celestine  hermits  suppressed,  L  609 

Celestine  I.,  pope,  sends  Palladius  and  Patrick  to 
convert  the  Irish,  L  217 

Celestine  II.,  peaceable  reign  of,  i,  526 

Celestine  III.,  pope,  excommunicates  Henry  VI. 
and  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  i.  532 ;  and  Al- 
phonso  X.,  king  of  Leon,  ib. ;  and  PhiUp  Au- 
gustus, king  of  France,  ib. 

Celestine  IV.,  pope,  L  588 

Celestine  V.,  chancter  of,  L  591 ;  resigns  the 
piracy,  592 ;  death,  ib. ;  canoniied,  ib. ;  ob- 
noxious to  deigy,  and  why,  608 ;  hb  good  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  resigns,  founds  the  Celestine  order, 
and  is  sainted,  609 

Cellan,  Peter,  one  of  the  early  inquisitors,  L  634 

Cellites,  their  rise,  L  675 ;  called  LoUards,  ib.  and 
n.  m ;  their  fiune  and  success,  676 ;  oppressed, 
677 ;  privileges  granted  them  by  the  popes,  ib. 

^Celros,  his  writings  sgainst  Christianity  refuted  by 
Origen,  L  81 

Celts,  learning  among  them,  L  46;  their  druids 
and  priests,  47 

Cene,  Charles  le,  propagates  Pajon^s  doetnne,  ii. 
432 ;  his  Bible  and  opinions,  ib. 

Cerameus,  Theophanes,  L  478 

Cerdo,  the  Syrian,  doctrine  of,  L  109 

Ceremonies  observed  in  the  church.     See  Rites 

Cerinthus,  founder  of  an  hovtical  sect,  i.  72; 
blends  the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  the  etron  of 
the  Jews  and  Gnostics,  ib. :  an  advocate  for  the 
Millennium,  73 

Cerularitts,  Michsel,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  L 
478 ;  character  of,  484 ;  revives  the  oontiovcny 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  ib. 

Chains,  what  so  called  by  the  Latins,  L  276 

Chais,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  works  on  indulgences,  L  543 
and  n.  ft;  his  letters  concerning  the  Jubilee, 
631  and  n.  g 

Chaloedon,  council  of,  in  the  fifth  oentuiy,  i.  251  ; 
condemns,  deposes,  and  banishes  Diosoorus,  252 ; 
annuls  the  acts  of  the  seoond  council  at  E^phesus, 
ib. ;  consequences  of  this  ooundl,  ib. 

ChalcidiuB,  religion  o^  much  disputed  among  the 
learned,  L  263 

Chamsi,  iL  124 
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Changet  introdnced  wiUi  Rfpeet  to  tBe  righte  of  tho 
wreral  orden  of  the  chuzch,  i.  172 

Chftptert,  the  three,  controTewy  oonoeraiog,  i.  279 
and  n.  q 

Chuenton,  deelantion  of  the  Bjnod  of,  ii.  378 

Cbuitj',  feasu  oi,  what,  i.  82 ;  celebrated  at  the  oen- 
clasion  of  the  Loid*t  Supper,  64;  inppitated, 
241 

Charlemagne,  hia  expeditions  againit  the  Sazona,  i. 
314 ;  his  design  in  propagating  Chiistianity,  315 ; 
the  aversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Gospel,  and 
whence,  ib^  n.  il;  his  methods  of  eonyertang  the 
Saxons,  316;  is  canonized,  ib. ;  the  judgment 
to  be  formed  of  his  convenionB,  ib,;  his  attempts 
against  the  Sarscens  not  very  socoessfol,  318; 
lerives  learning  among  the  Latins,  81 9 ;  orders 
cathedrsl  schools,  &e.  to  be  erected, ib.;  whether 
founder  of  the  university  of  Paris,  320 ;  augments 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  323; 
reasons,  ib.,  n.  /;  bis  grsnt  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
327  and  n.  m ;  motites  to  which  this  grant  is  to 
be  attributed,  328 ;  opportunity  for  re-establisb- 
ing  the  western  empire,  which  he  embrsces,  ib. 
and  n. ;  his  rights,  and  the  papal  right,  to  dis- 
pose of  an  empire  considered,  329 ;  grants  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  only  a  subordinate  jarisdiction, 
ib.;  his  works,  334  ;  his  zeal  for  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  336 ;  misses  his  aim,  and  how,  337 ;  a»- 
sembles  a  council  at  Frankfort,  343 ;  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  ritual,  345  ;  attempts  to  stop 
the  progress  of  superstition,  346 

€?harles  the  Bald  resigns  a  part  of  his  dominions  to 
the  Romans,  L  352 ;  cnoourages  literature,  354 ; 
exempts  the  pope  from  the  obligation  of  waiting 
for  the  consent  of  the  emperors,  359 

Charles  Martel,  his  victory  over  the  Saracens,  L  318 

Charles  the  Simple,  his  conduct  with  RoUo  duke  of 
Normandy,  i.  396 

Chariea,  duke  of  Cakbria,  I  683 

Charles  V.  of  France,  orders  all  the  writii^  of  the 
ancients  to  be  translated  into  French,  i  652 

Charles  V.,  emperor,  is  persuaded  to  prevent  the 
issuing  of  any  unjust  ntict  against  Luther,  ii.  27 ; 
unwilling  to  offend  the  pope,  he  calls  a  diet  at 
Worms,  at  which  Luther  is  banished,  ib. ;  rati- 
fies the  sentence  of  Luther^s  banishment,  ib.  and 
n./;  his  interview  with  the  pope  at  Bologna, 
about  calling  a  general  council,  and  the  answer 
of  Clement  VII.  to  his  request,  37  ;  is  an  advo- 
cate for  papal  authority  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
47  ;  his  attempts  to  impose  on  the  Germans  the 
edict  called  the  Interim,  55 ;  listens  to  the  san- 
guine councils  of  Paul  IIL,  53 ;  his  designs  give 
occasion  to  the  Protestants  to  take  up  arms,  54; 
raises  an  army  against  the  Protestant  princes  for 
opposing  the  council  of  Trent,  ib. ;  his  base 
and  pe^dious  behaviour  to  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  55  and  n.  5;  his  real  views,  58  ;  discon- 
certed by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  ib. ;  concludes  a 
peace  with  the  Lutherans,  and  the  condit!<«s  of 
L59 

Charles  I.  of  England,  his  character,  and  objects  of 
his  administration,  ii.  436 ;  intrusts  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan  to  Laud,  ib. ;  dissentions  with  his 
parliament,  438 ;  brought  to  the  scaffold,  ib. 

Charles  II.,  patron  ni  the  arts,  ii.  283 ;  state  of 
the  church  under  him  and  his  suocenors,  268 ; 
toleration  act,  ib.  and  n« 


ChaiTon,  an  enemy  to  the  gospel,  ii.  70 

Chaumont,  de,  his  embassy  to  Siam,  IL  257,  n.  p. 

Chemists,  one  of  the  two  classes  into  which  Euro- 
pean philosophers  were  divided  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  285  ;  enter  into  a 
contest  against  Des  Cartes,  289 

Ghemuitz,  Martin,  his  Examination  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  commended,  iL  136 ;  Harmonies  of  the 
Evangelists,  140 

Childeric  IIL  deposed  by  pope  Zaehary,  L  325 
and  n.  i 

ChiUingvrorth,  a  leader  of  the  Latitudinsrians,  ii. 
447  ;  his  Religion  of  Protestants  condemned,  ib. 
n.  o 

China,  Christiani^  introduced  into,  i.  288 ;  a  mo- 
nument discovered  indicative  of  an  earlier  intro- 
duction, ib.;  state  of  Christianity  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  647  ;  decline  of,  650 ;  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  in,  ii.  68 ;  missions  there,  258 ; 
their  success,  259;  cause,  ib. ;  Christianity  re- 
tarded vrith  a  change  of  aflkirs,  ib.;  Romish 
missions  in  the  eighteenth  century,  497 ;  Chris- 
tians dispute  about  allowing  the  Chinese  their 
old  rites,  498  ;  state  of  Christianity  precarious,  ib. 

Chorepiscopi,  their  origin  and  office,  i.  53;  per- 
mitted to  baptize,  but  not  to  confirm,  64  and  n.  m 

Choarocs,  king  of  Persia,  a  violent  persecutor  of 
Christians,  i.  264 

Christ,  his  birth,  I  26 ;  accounU  of  him  in  the 
four  gospela,  ib. ;  his  choice  of  twelve  apostles 
and  seventy  disciples,  and  reason  for  this  parti- 
cular number,  27,  28 ;  extent  of  his  fame  be- 
yond Judea,  28;  his  death,  29;  resurrection 
and  ascension,  30;  pours  out  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  his  apostles,  ib. ;  his  gospel  preached  first  to 
the  Jews  and  Samsritans,  ib. ;  respected  among 
the  Gentiles,  32;  left  the  form  of  the  church 
undetermined,  48  and  n./;  institutes  only  two 
sacraments,  61 ;  henee  a  multitude  of  ceremonies 
not  necessary  or  essential  to  Christianity,  62; 
comparison  between  him  and  the  philosophers, 
and  its  fatal  consequence,  127 ;  a  parallel  drawn 
between  him  and  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  165; 
disputes  about  the  manner  of  his  birth  in  the 
ninth  century,  384 ;  controversy  in  the  fifteenth 
century  concerning  the  worship  due  to  bis  blood, 
726  ;  his  divine  nature  denied  by  the  Sodniaos, 
ii.  235 ;  omnipresence  of  his  flesh  assorted  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  407 ;  generation  of,  accord- 
ing to  Roell^s  sentiments,  454 ;  his  human  na- 
ture said  to  be  denied  by  the  Quakera,  480 

Christian  persecutions.    See  Persecutions 

Christian  Church.    See  Church 

Christian  religion,  the  whole  comprehended  in  two 
great  points,  and  what  these  are,  i.  57 

Christian,  William,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  an 
apostate,  ii  314 

Christianity,  causes  of  its  rapid  progress,  super* 
natural,  i  34, 74 

Christiem  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  promotes  the 
Reformati  on  among  the  Danes,  ii  40 ;  deposed, 
and  reasons,  ib.  ;  conduct  of  his  successor  Fre- 
deric, 41 

Christiem  III.,  Ms  zeal  in  reforming  the  Danish 
Church,  ii.  41 ;  suppresses  episcopacy,  ib. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  her  change  of  religion, 
ii  313  and  n.  ;  joins  with  Lewis  XIY.  against 
Pope  Innocent  XI.,  324,  n.  j 
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Cbristopher,  pope,  i.  409 

Clarod^Dgufl,  bishop  of  Mentz,  institutes  tho  order 
of  canons,  i.  331 ;  macb  distinguished  in  the 
ninth  century,  365 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  i.650. 

Chrjsostom,  John,  general  account  of  him  and  his 
vorks,  i.  177;  his  commentaries,  183;  Moral 
Treatises,  1 85 ;  he  extends  the  privileges  of  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  175 

Chrytsens,  David,  sn  eminent  historian  among  the 
Lutherans,  ii.  136,  160 

Cimbb,  a  deistical  writer,  it  500  ;  his  hypothesis  of 
^eism,  ib. 

Church,  in  general,  in  the  seventceth  century', 
249 ;  during  the  eighteenth  century,  497 

Church,  goTemment  of  the,  d^enerates  into  a  mo- 
narchical form,  i.  132  • 

Church,  Arminian.     See  Arminian 

Church,  Dutch.     See  Dutch 

Church,  Kastenu     See  Eastern 

Church  of  England.     See  England 

Church,  Helvetic.     See  Helvetic 

Church,  Lutheran.    See  Lutheran 

Church  Reformed.     See  Reformed  and  Reformation 

Church,  Roman,  Romish.  See  Religion,  Popes, 
or  Reformation 

Church  Rulers,  how  so  called  in  the  first  century, 
1. 50 ;  their  character  and  office,  ib. 

Church,  Russian.     See  Russian 

Churches,  temples,  whether  tho  first  Christians 
had  any,  i.  63 ;  magnificent  ones  erected  by 
Constamine  on  the  overthrow  of  Pi^nism,  194 ; 
the  remarkable  zeal  of  Christians  fur  rebuilding 
and  adorning  them  in  the  eleventh  century,  496 

Ci,  a  Chinese  sacrifice,  ii.  264,  n.  y 

Cimbrians  converted  to  Christianity,  i.  849 

Circumcelliones,  origin  of  the,  i.  200 ;  their  de- 
feat, 201 

Cistertian  monks,  their  rise,  L  473 ;  founder,  and 
discipline,  ib.;  are  gradually  cornipted,  ib. ; 
their  opulence  in  the  twelfth  century,  533; 
whence  called  Bemardines,  ib. ;  jealousies  be- 
tween them  and  the  monks  of  Clugni,  ib. ;  pro- 
claim a  crusade  against  the  heretics,  636 

Clorandon,  constitutions  of,  i.  528,  n.  v 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  chaiged  with  altering  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ii.  515 ;  his  mode  of  in- 
quiry, ib.  and  n.  x ;  called  a  semi-Arian,  and  pro- 
ceeded against,  ib. ;  opposed  by  Waterland,  &c.  ib. 

Claude,  John,  ii.  308 

Claudius,  emperor,  state  of  the  Church  under,  i.  1 26 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  his  exposition  and 
chronology,  i.  367 ;  his  zeal  against  images,  878 ; 
is  opposed,  ib. ;  success  in  maintaining  his  opi- 
nions, ib.;  doctrine  maintained  by  his  adver- 
saries, ib. 

Claudius,  a  Socinian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  229 

Chiusenburg,  academy  at,  ii.  248  and  n.  m 

Clemangis,  Nicholas  de,  his  great  character,  i.  718 

Clemens,  Alexaudrinus,  his  character,  i.  91 ;  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptnres  lost,  93;  work 
against  heretics,  94 ;  treatise  on  molality  lost,  95 

Clemens,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  works,  i.  54 ;  some 
writings  falsely  attributed  to  hi  A,  55  and  n.  b 

Clement  II.,  Pope,  death  of,  i.  446 

Clement  UL,  Pope,  i.  468,  532 

Clement  IV.  bestows  Naples  on  Charics  of  Anjou, 
i.  5(>0  ^ 


Clement  T.  uiges  the  renewal  of  the  cniaadeft,  i. 
646 ;  his  obsequiousness  to  Philip  the  Pair, 
657 ;  dies,  658 

Clement  VI.,  his  character,  i.  660 ;  loads  the  em- 
peror with  edicts^  ib. ;  enacts  that  a  jubilee  shall 
be  held  twice  in  every  century,  683 

Clement  YII.,  his  eharscter,  ii  SO;  insolent  be- 
haviour to  Charles  V.  at  Bologna,  37  ;  ressoos 
for  deferring  to  call  a  general  council,  49  and  n.ff 

Clement  Till.,  his  ardent  desire  of  extingnishing 
the  Protestant  religion,  ii.  295 

Clement  IX.,  ii.  296  and  n.  A ;  aeoovnmodation  be- 
tween, and  the  court  of  Portugal,  320 ;  peace  <^ 
352 

Clement  X.,  ii.  296  and  n.  A 

Clement  XI.,  character,  it  297,  298  and  n.  /; 
decides  the  controversy  relating  to  the  Chinese 
rites,  and  issues  a  severe  edict,  498;  which  is 
mitigated,  and  how,  ib. ;  consequence  in  China, 
ib. ;  condemns,  by  his  bull  Unigenitoa,  Qaend^s 
New  Testament,  amusing  aneodote  oonoerning, 
503  and  n.  p 

Clement  XII.,  ii.  501 

Clement  of  Ireland  misrepresented  by  Boni&oe 
Winfred,  i.  347 ;  condemned  at  a  council  by 
Pope  Zachary,  ib. ;  the  heresy  he  is  ehaiged 
with  examined,  ib.  and  n.  d 

Clementina,  a  work  attributed  to  Clement  of  Rome, 
furious,  L  140  and  n.  / 

Clergy,  a  perfect  equality  among  them  in  the  first 
century,  i.  50 ;  artful  parallel  between  the  oflkcs 
of  the  Christian  and  Jewish,  with  Uie  pemicioua 
consequences,  90 ;  their  vices  in  the  Uiird  cen- 
tury, 132;  they  assume  superior  dignity,  which 
occasions  inferior  orders,  ib. ;  concubinage  intro- 
duced among  them,  1 33 ;  crimes  chaiged  on  them, 
with  the  cause,  in  the  fourth  century,  176 ;  their 
excessive  pride  in  the  fifth  century,  228;  and 
source  of  their  vices,  ib. ;  their  vices  not  to  be 
restrained  by  the  legislature  in  the  dghth  cen- 
tury, 321 ;  veneration  for  them  greater  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East,  and  why,  ib.;  the  in- 
crease of  their  revenues,  whence,  322 ;  are  in- 
vested with  temporal  dignities,  ib.;  great libei^ 
ality  to  tliem,  and  the  cause  of,  323,  and  n.  /*; 
their  enormous  crimes  in  tho  ninth  emtary,  and 
Bouroes  of  them,  357 ;  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
superstition,    369 ;     their    revenues    increased 
through   tho  fondness  that  prevailed  for  relics, 
271 ;  vices  in  the  tenth  century  principally  in. 
puted  to  the  examples  of  the  pontiffs  of  Rome, 
408 ;  simony  and  concubin^:e  frequoit  among 
them,  414  and  n.  o ;  decay  of  pietf  and  disci- 
pline among  them  in  the  eleventh  centnry,  444 ; 
their  infiimous  lives  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
581 ;  complaints  against  them  in  the  fourteentili 
century,  654 ;  the  great  decline  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  fifteenth  century  through  their 
neglect  and  vices,  698 ;  the  objects  of  nnivcnal 
contempt  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  87 
Clergy  of  Rome,  their  state  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it.  87 ;  obtain  considerable  advantages  at 
the  expense  of  the  pontiffs,  ib. ;  cause  of  their 
corruption  and   counteracting  influence  of  the 
Reformation,  88;  state  of,  in   the  seventeenth 
century,  326-7 ;  how  corrupted,  ib. 
Clerks,  apostolic,  account  of  that   order,  and  its 
abolition,  i.  675 
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Clerkf,  reguUr,  tbeir  rise,  ii.  90 

Clovia,  coDYenion  of,  i.  216;  U  baptized  by 
Remigiua,  bishop  of  Rbeimt,  ib. ;  minclet  said 
to  be  wrought  at  his  baptism,  217;  bis  conver- 
sion gave  rise  to  the  title  of  Most  Christian 
King,  ib. 

Clagni,  monks  of,  their  founder,  Odo,  i.  415;  ar- 
rive at  great  eminence  in  the  tenth  oentory,  ib. ; 
their  estimation  in  the  eleventh  century,  472; 
relapse  into  luxury,  533;  jealonsies  between 
and  the  Cistertians,  ib. 

Cocceina,  his  sentiments  followed  by  the  Dutch 
divines,  ii.  390 ;  his  method  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, 421 ;  followers  and  tenets,  ib. ;  who  are 
united  with  Cartesians,  451 ;  his  sentiments  con- 
cerning Holy  Scripture,  452;  differs  from  Cal- 
vin, and  how,  ib. ;  his  system,  ib. ;  concerning 
doctrinal  part  of  theology,  453;  opposed,  yet 
stands  its  ground,  454 

Cochin-China,  Christianity  teught  in,  ii.  255 

CochlsBUS  assists  to  draw  up  the  refutation  of  the 
ooniession  of  Augsburg,  ii.  46 

Coddens,  bishop  of  Sobasto,  ii.  353 

Codtnns,  Geoi^  his  works,  i.  718 

Cosnobites,  account  of  the  order  of,  i.  187 

Cogitosus,  a  writer  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  i.  277 

Cold  water,  trial  by,  i.  389  and  n.  d\  condemned,* 
ib. 

Cole,  Dr.,  anecdote  respecting,  iL  63,  n.  p 

Cologni,  admiral,  proposes  to  send  a  colony  of  pro- 
testants  into  America,  ii.  69,  n.  j 

College  de  Propsganda  Fide,  founded  at  Rome,  ii. 
249;  number  of  members,  ib.;  business,  ib. ; 
another  by  Urban  VIII.,  250;  some  of  the 
same  nature  in  France,  ib. ;  altercations  of  their 
missionaries  with  those  of  the  Jesuits,  ib. 

Collcfiants,  a  Socinian  sect,  their  rise,  ii.  491  and 
n.  6;  founders,  ib.;  their  customs  and  tenets, 
ib.;  oxtensivcness  of  their  community,  492 ;  de- 
bates  among  them,  ib.  and  n 

CoUyridians,  a  sect  in  the  fourth  century,  L  213 ; 
worship  the  Viigin,  ib. 

Columban,  his  rule  of  discipline,  i.  271 ;  his  works, 
274;  his  labours  among  the  Suevi,  &c  289; 
his  death,  ib. 

Columbus,  his  labours  among  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
i.  261 

Columns,  ^gidius  de,  i.  619 

Combat,  trial  by  single,  i  389  and  n.  dy  e 

Combe,  Francis  de  la,  ii.  361 

Comestor,  Peter,  his  writings,  i.  540 

Commentators,  characters  of,  in  the  fifth  century, 
i.  233;  two  classes  of  in  the  sixth  century, 
275 ;  defects  of  the  Latin,  in  the  ninth  century, 
S73;  merit  of,  in  the  tenth  century,  420;  in 
eleventh  century,  481 ;  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Ii.  97 ;  Popish,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
343 

Commission,  eonrt  of  high,  account  of,  ii.  184,  ii.x\ 
exorbitant  power,  ib. ;  principles  laid  down  by 
it,  185 ;  how  answered  by  the  puritans,  186 
Commodus,  state  of  the  Christians  under,  i.  81 

and  n. 
Comnenus,  Alexis,  emperor,  suspects  the  designs 
of  the  first  Cmsade,  i.  430  and  n.  <;  a  patron  of 
letters,  437 ;  gives  occasion  to  a  dispute  about 
the  sanctity  of  images,  486;  his  controversy 
with  the  Manichttans,  496 


Comnenus,  Alexius  I.,  the  Dogomilo  heresy  rose 
in  his  reign,  i.  555 

Comnenus,  Emanuel,  his  writings  and  reign,  i. 
550 

Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  con- 
test about,  L  552 ;  controversy  about  it  between 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  ii.  358  and  n. 
ae\  feast  instituted  in  the  honour  oi^  by  Clement 
XI.  ib.,  in  n.  « 

Concord,  form  of;  account  of,  ii.  160;  why  called 
Book  of  Torgaw,  ib. ;  its  compilers,  and  ac- 
count of,  ib.  and  n. ;  purposes  for  which  used, 
ib. ;  produces  m^icfa  disturbance,  and  opposed  by 
the  Reformed,  and  even  by  the  Lutherans  them- 
selves, ib.  161;  their  different  motives,  with 
Julius  of  Brunswick's  conduct,  162;  why  re- 
jected in  his  dominions,  ib. ;  suppressed  in  Bran- 
denbnrgh  in  the  seventeenth  century,  377 ;  dis- 
putes in  Switzerland  concerning  it,  457 ;  by 
whom  drawn  up  and  why,  458 ;  good  intention 
of  it  frustrated,  and  contests,  occasioned,  ib. ;  ab- 
rogated at  Basil  and  Geneva,  and  falls  into 
oblivion,  ib.;  disputes  about  it  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  loses  much 
of  its  credit,  515 

Concordate,  the,  ii.  7 ;  forcibly  imposed  by  Fran- 
cis I.  ib. ;  aod  n.  h 

Concubinage,  one  of  the  principal  vices  in  the  tenth 
century,  i. -414 

Concubines  of  the  clergy,  L  133 

Conference,  between  the  Protestants  and  Papists  at 
RatUbon,  it  307 ;  at  Newbei^,  ib. ;  at  Thorn, 
between  several  doctors  of  the  Lutheran,  Re- 
formed and  Romish  churches,  ib. ;  between 
Claude  and  Bossuct,  308 ;  between  the  Luthe- 
rans and  Reformed,  atCassel,  379 ;  at  Thorn,  ib. 

Confession,  orthodox,  of  the  Eastern  church,  ii, 
113 

Confession  of  sin,  private,  wh«i  first  allowed,  i. 
241 

Confessors,  who  entitled  to  this  name,  i.  38 ;  vene- 
ration paid  to  them  perverted,  and  their  number, 
ib. ;  records  of  their  lives  and  actions  lost,  39 

Confucius,  assertion  respec^g,  ii.  260;  worship 
pud  him,  264  and  n.  y 

Congall  (Abbot)  persuades  an  incredible  number 
of  persons  to  go  into  solitude,  i.  271 

Congregation  of  Aids,  why  so  called,  ii.  1 09 ;  his- 
tory of  proceedings  uncertain,  ib.  and  n.  / 

Congregation  of  Cardinals,  their  oflSce,  ii.  75  and 
n.  e 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  Franco, 
and  founder,  ii.  251 

Congregations,  papal,  ii.  75  ;  an  account  of,  ib.,  n.  e 

Cononites,  their  teneU,  i.  287 

Conrsd  IIL  sets  out  for  Palestine,  L  507;  loses 
most  of  his  army,  and, returns,  508 

Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  his  chanctcr,  i.  577 

Conrad,  duke  of  Massovia,  wages  a  cruel  war 
against  the  Prussians,  in  order  to  convert  diem 
to  Christianity,  i.  570 

Conrad  of  Marpuig,  the  first  German  inquisitor,  t. 
635 

Conradin  beheaded,  with  the  consent  of  Clenent 
IV.,  i.  589 

Consdentiarians,  the,  ii.  278 

Consensus,  disputes  concerning  the,  ii.  457 

Consolati,  or  die  Comforted,  i.  557 
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CoDsbmee,  eonncil  hold  at,  in  the  fifteenth  eon- 
tuiy,  L  699 ;  its  design  to  heel  diiitioni  in  the 
Pspsl  empire,  700  ;  limits  the  eathoritj  of  the 
pope,  ib. ;  its  happy  issue,  ib.  and  n.  d;  issues 
out  a  decree  against  the  writings  and  ashes  of 
Wickliffe,  706 ;  deprives  the  laity  of  the  cup  in 
the  Holy  Saeimment,  ib.;  occasion  of  such  a 
step,  ib. 

Constans,  state  of  the  chureh  under,  L  162;  ss- 
sassinated,  ih» 

Constantino,  made  emperor  of  the  West,  i.  157 ; 
publishes  an  edict  in  fiirour  of  the  Christians, 
158;  is  inTolved  in  a  war  with,  and  defeats 
Maxentius,  ib. ;  grants  the  Christians  power  to 
live  socording  to  their  own  institutions,  ib. ;  is 
converted  to  Christianity,  ib. ;  different  opinions 
nlative  to  his  fiuth,  159 ;  is  baptized  by  Eusebi- 
os,  ib. ;  wliother  influenced  by  worldly  motives, 
or  not,  ib.;  story  of  the  cross  seen  by  him, 
160;  dies,  and  is  sucoeeded  by  his  three  sons, 
162;  models  ecclesisstical  government  accord- 
ing to  the  civil,  172;  divides  it  into  external 
and  internal,  173;  how  he  and  his  successors 
called  councils,  ib. ;  raised,  in  the  bishop  of  By- 
zantium, a  rival  to  that  of  Rome,  175 ;  presides 
at,  and  determines  an  ecclesiasticsl  cause  against 
the  Donadsts,  201 

Constantino  II.,  what  dominions  allotted  to  him, 
i.  162 ;  engages  in  a  war  with  his  brother  Con- 
stans,  and  is  slain,  ib. 

Coiutantlne  Copronymua,  his  zeal  against  image 
worship,  i.  330 ;  calls  a  council,  343 ;  chsstises 
the  monks  who  opposed  the  decree  of  this,  ib. 

Constantino  Monomachns,  emperor,  sends  legates 
to  Constantinople  to  concert  measures  fer  restore 
ing  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  i.  485 

Constantino  Pogonatus,  abdicates  the  privilege  of 
confirming  the  election  of  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  297 

Constantino  Porphyrogenita,  his  zeal  for  learning, 
i.  404 ;  calls  a  council  of  the  cleigy,  in  wliidi 
fourth  marrisges  are  prohibited,  422 

Constantino,  a  zealot,  revives  the  drooping  Pauli- 
cians,  i.  391 

Constantinople,  council  o(y  L  279 ;  which  condemns 
the  Macedonian  heresy,  ib. ;  second  council  at, 
ib. ;  the  three  chapters  condemned  there,  ib. ; 
decree  respecting  the  suffiering  of  one  upon  the 
cross,  281 ;  third  council  at,  343;  city  taken  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  692 

Constantinople,  patriarch  of,  his  jnrisdictlon  in  the 
fourth  century,  L  172;  contends  with  the  pope 
for  supremacy,  225 ;  his  power  angmented  by 
Leo,  330;  disputes  about  pre-eminence  in  the 
ninth  centuiry,  385;  by  whom  elected  in  modem 
times,  it  112;  his  power,  whence,  113 

Constantius,  state  of  the  church  under,  L  162; 
death  of,  ib. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  his  mild  government  in  Gkuil, 
i.  157 ;  Christians  in  the  west  enjoy  peace  under 
him,  ib.;  is  sucoeeded,  upon  his  death,  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  ib. 

Consnbstantiation,  when  introduced  instead  of 
transubstantiation,  and  by  whom,  iL  176,  n.  a; 
Luther*s  explanation  of  it,  146,  n.  p 

Controversies,  private,  or  dilutes  of  individuals  on 
particular  points,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  409 

Controvenics,  Syncretiitical  or  Calixtine,  rise  of, 
a.  393 


\ 


Controversy,  adiaphoriaUe,  or  about  naiten  indif- 
ferent, between  Melancthon  and  Fliekiaa,  iL  150; 
the  two  questions  discussed  that  gave  rme  to  the 
dispute  about  the  neoeasity  of  good  wurics»  151 

Controversy,  eoneeroiqg  the  MUlenninm,  i.  141; 
the  baptism  of  heretics,  ib.;    MeleCian,    189; 
Arian,  ib.;  between  Jerome    and   YigilaatiQa, 
238 ;  concerning  the  diree  chapters,  279  and  n. 
q;   relative  to  image-worship,  with    its    origin 
and  progress  in  the  eighth  century,  840;  about 
the  derivation  of  tlie  Holy  Ohosi,   344 ;  ooo- 
cemlng  images,  among  the  Greeks,  '376  ;   and 
among  the  Latins,  in  the  ninth  century,  377; 
the  eucharist,  begun  by  Pascasins  Radbert,  379 ; 
and  predestination,  and  grace,  381 ;  the  wocds 
Trina  Deitas,   384;    the  birth  of  Christ,  ib.; 
universal  ideas,  begun  in  the  tenth  century,  407 ; 
the  eucharist,  and  predestination  and  grace,  sob- 
sides,  and  the   reason,  417;   fourth  mainages, 
with  the  divisions  occasioned  by  it  in  die  GiedE 
churches,  but  terminated  by  Constantiiie  Pocw 
phyrogenita,  422 ;  about  the  uae  of  unleavoied 
bread  in  the  eleventh  century,  486  ;  the  God  of 
Mahomet,  551 ;  the  immaculate  eonoeptioa  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  552  and  n.  j»;  oonceniiig  the 
worship  of  Christ's  blood,  726 ;  the  preaeoce  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  9acnnMBt  be- 
tween the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  ceniuiy, 
ii.  31 ;  use  of  reason  in  religion,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  454 ;  and  reducible  to  two  ques> 
tions,  ib. ;  by  whom  this  was  opposed,  and  how 
mitigated,  ib. 

Controversy,  Synergistical,  iL  152  and  n.  sr;  prin- 
cipal champions  in  it,  ib. 

Conversion  of  Jews  and  Moon  in  Spain  by  fime,  L 
691 

Conventual  Brethren,  who,  i.  675 

Conventus  Latronum,  a  council  so  called,  i.  251 

Conversions  in  the  fourth  century,  causes  oC  con- 
sidered, i.  168 ;  in  the  fifth  century,  to  wliat 
owing,  218;  in  the  ninth  century,  the  nature  o^ 
and  views,  350 ;  traces  of  idolatry  amoog  the 
converted  accounted  for,  351 

Copiatae,  their  ofi!oe  in  the  church,  i.  133  n.  / 

Copts,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  118 

Corbinian,  liis  exertions  in  Bavaria,  L  314 

Cordesitts,  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Saint 
Amor,  i.  600,  n.  m 

Cordt,  Christian  Bartholomew  de,  a  patron  of 
Bourignon*s  doctrine,  and  account  of^  iL  495 

Cornelius,  Anthony,  one  of  the  founders  of  tlie 
CollcgUnts,  iL  491 

Comerus,  Cliristopher,  ii.  160 

Correspondence  between  aichbiahop  Wake  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  relative  to  a  project 
of  union  between  the  English  and  Gallican 
churches,  iL  531 

Corrupticols,  who,  L  286 ;  their  opinions  ooneera-^ 
ing  Christ's  body,  ib. 

Cortesius,  Paulua,  his  commentary  on  the  Pro- 
verbs, L  725 

Corvino,  John  de  Monte,  L  647 

Corvinus  suspects  Rathman  of  entertaining  senti- 
ments derogatory  to  the  sacred  writings,  ii.  408 

Cosmaa,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  Hymns,  L  833 

Cosmaa,  Indioopleustes,  writipgi  of,  L  234,  n.  k 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  passsge  firom,  rdative  to  those 
who  exhibited  zeal  in  his  time,  iL  524 
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CooncQ,  geDcnl,  om  vny  much  desired  in  the 
sixteenth  centary,  ii.  49;  why  retarded  hy 
Pope  Clement  Vll,,  ib. ;  who  eludes  his  promise, 
and  dies,  50 ;  his  successor,  Paul  III.,  inclined 
to  call  one,  proposes  to  sssemble  it  at  Mantua, 
and  why  protested  against  by  the  Protestants, 
who  draw  up  the  articles  of  Smalcslde,  ib. 

Counciis,  whether  they  and  metropolitans  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  century,  i.  53 ;  origin  of, 
89  ;  authority  of  bishops  augmented  by  them,  ib. 

Courayer,  Dr.  his  fortitude  in  declaring  his  senti- 
menta,  ii.  528 

Cnnmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ii.  52 

Crantwauld,  Valentine,  assists  SchwenJcfoldt  agsinst 
Luther,  ii.  147 

Creed,  the  Apostles*,  I  58 

Ciellitts,  protects  the  Crypto-Calvinisti,  iL  163; 
snfiers  death,  ib. 

Crellius,  Samuel,  differs  from  Sodnus,  and  whence 
called  the  Artemonite,  iL  490  n.  q 

Cresoens,  his  Tirulent  efforts  against  Christianity, 
and  particularly  against  Justin  Martyr,  i.  82 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  hatred  to  Popery,  ii.  305 ; 
state  of  the  Church  under  him,  444;  favours 
the  Independents,  445;  tolerates  all  seets  but 
the  Episcopalians,  ib. 

Cross,  sign  of  the,  used  by  the  Christians,  L  146 

Cross,  trial  by,  i.  389-90  and  n.  d 

Crown  and  Rosary  of  the  Virgin,  an  institution  in 
the  tenth  centary,  L  423 

Crociger,  a  theological  writer,  it  165 

Crusa,  Johannes  de  Santa,  reforms  the  Csnnelite 
order,  ii.  89 

Crusades.    See  Wars 

Crypto-Calnnists,  Saxon,  ii.  158 

Cud  worth  alarmed  at  the  doctrines  of  Hobbea,  il  423 

Cuiper,  Francis,  opposes  Bredenburgh*s  sentiments 
in  £svour  of  Spinoza*s  doctrine,  and  oontrorersy 
thereupon,  ii.  499 ;  his  writings,  and  account  of, 
ib.  and  n.  c 

Cumberland  alarmed  at  the  doetrines  of  Hobbes, 
ii.  423 

Cusa,  Nicolas  de,  his  works,  i.  718  and  n.  e;  k- 
hours  to  reform  the  schoolmen,  724 

Cusani,  BUrIc,  ii.  91 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Csrthsge  opposes  the  le-admia- 
sion  of  the  lapsed,  i.  125;  his  viewi  of  the 
power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  131 ;  his  leal  and 
agency  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  bishops, 
132;  opposition  to  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome, 
142 ;  suflers  martyrdom,  126 ;  character  of  his 
works,  135 

Cyraa,  Saint,  his  character,  ii  347,  354,  n.  r 

Cyriae  of  Ancona  introduces  a  tute  for  coins  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  i.  695 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  chsrscter,  i.  247 ; 
anathematizes  Nestorius,  ib.;  presides  at  the 
council  of  EphesttS,  ib.;  condemns  Nestorius, 
ib.;  how  blameable  in  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versy, ib.  248 ;  anathematised  at  Ephesus  by 
John  of  Antioch,  249 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jemsslem,  admired  for  his  cate- 
chetical diseounes,  i.  177 

Cyril,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ii.  867 ;  &Toar« 
able  to  Rome,  ib.  368,  n./;  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Cyril  of  Sey thopolis,  i.  217 

Cyras,  his  eoodoet  in  lespeet  to  the  Honotfaelitci, 
i.  307 


D*AlbicbB]it,  passsge  quoted  from,  relative  to  the 
German  Ftotestant  and  Popish  universitiesi  iL 
527 

Damasoenna,  John,  his  concise  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  Aristotle*s  doctrines,  i.  319 ;  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  in  the  study  of  this  philosophy, 
ib. ;  his  charseter,  333 ;  Commentary  on  St. 
PanPs  epistles,  335 ;  his  other  works,  ib. 

Damascius  casts  upon  the  Cluistians  the  meet  igno- 
minious aspersions,  L  267 

Damasus  II.,  pope,  L  446 

Dambrowka  embraces  the  Qospel,  i.  397 

Damian,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  ojnnioa  of  the 
Trinity,  i  287 

Damianists,  the  tenets  of,  L  287 

Damyla,  Nilus,  a  zealoua  advocate  for  the  Greeks, 
sgainst  the  Latins,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  i. 
678 

Dancers,  the  sect  of;  L  689 

Danhaver,  John  Conrad,  controversy  helween  him 
and  Reinlioth,  iL  409 

Daniel,  &bled  to  have  been  a  Csrmelite,  i.  537 

Dante,  his  chsrscter,  seal,  and  success,  in  restor- 
ing the  purity  of  the  genuine  eloquence  of  the 
Latins  in  the  fourteenth  century,  L  651 

Dantzigers,  a  sect  of  the  reformed  Anabaptists, 
and  why  so  called,  iL  484. 

Darensis,  Johannes,  his  explications  of  the  pre- 
tended Dionysius,  i.  339 

David,  Psalms  of,  first  introduced  into  the  Church, 
L  195 

David,  Fhmds,  propagates  Sodanism  in  Tran- 
sylvania, iL  241;  adopts  the  doctrines  of  Ba- 
daeus,247;  death,  ib. 

Davidista,  a  sect  in  the  sixteenth  centary,  iL  226 ; 
impiety  of  their  founder  exaggerated,  ib. 

Deaconesses  in  the  primitive  chnrch,  their  office 
described,  i.  52 

Deacons  of  the  church  of  Jemsslem,  L  51 

Dedus,  persecution  under,  L  124 

Decretals,  foiged,  procored  by  the  pontiffs  to 
establish  their  supremacy,  L  362,  n.  r;  a  collec- 
tion of  them  made  in  the  thirteenth  centary, 
581 

DeistSi  promote  their  principles  under  Ciomwell, 
&C.,  iL  445 ;  account  of  them  in  the  eighteenth 
tentury,  500;  Essential  Religion,  its  author 
and  refutation,  501 

Deities,  heathen,  who  and  what  admitted  to  this 
honoor,  L  12  and  n.  b 

Delft,  assembly  of  the  Dutch  deigy  held  at,  ii. 
452 

Demetrios  of  Alexandria,  his  dispute  with  Origen, 
L142 

Demetrios,  king  of  the  Roisians,  visit  of  his  son  to 
Rome,  L  456 

Demiurge,  who,  and  his  character,  L  45 

Denha,  Simeon,  archbishop  of  Gelo,  chosen  patri- 
arch of  the  Nestorians,  ii.  121 

Denmark,  Christisnity  introduced  into,  L  348; 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in,  iL  40 

Derosi,  or  Drniri,  sn  account  of^  L  572,  n.  a 

Des  Cartes.    See  Cartes 

Deserters  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Romish 
Church,  u.  313 

Desiderios,  bishop  of  Cahofs,  his  works,  L  399 
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Det  Marcts  lupportB  VoeU  ii.  452 

D'Espence,  an  expositor  of  the  lixteeath  century, 
ii.  97 

Deurhoff,  William,  hia  treatiM  on  the  Divine  na- 
ture, ii  514  ;  of  Spinoziam,  ib. 

Deray  aaaiatB  in  introducing  the  doctrine  of  the 
8 win  churchea  into  Hungary,  &c,  ii.  190 

Deziua  of  Straaburg,  ii.  309 

Diadoehua,  a  moral  writer  in  the  fifth  century,  L  236 

Dialectica  in  high  repute  in  eleventh  century,  i.  440 

DtalecticiauB,  contests  of.  Realists  and  Nominalists, 
i.  519 ;  assailed  by  St  Bernard,  547 

Didymus  attacks  the  whole  body  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  i.  184 

Digby,  Sir  Everard,  letter  to  hia  wife,  ii.  305,  n.  / 

Dinant,  David  de,  a  disciple  of  Amalric,  his  funda- 
mental principle,  i.  643 

Diooess,  origin  of  diocesses  and  chorepiscopi,  i.  73 

Diocletian,  persecution  under,  i.  156;  cauaes  and 
severity  of  this  persecution,  ib. ;  brings  the  affsirs 
of  the  Christians  to  a  dangerous  crisis,  1 57 

Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  account  of,  L  178,  182 

Dion  Cassius,  i.  128  ;  combats  barbarism,  ib. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  L  134;  his  moral 
writings,  139 

Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  pretended  wridngs  o(^ 
I  374,  375,  and  n.  ft,  o ;  defectoof,  277 ;  Diony- 
sius, the  Mystic,  gives  himself  out  for,  185  and 
n.  V 

Dionysius,  the  Carthusian,  attempts  an  association 
between  the  mystics  and  schoolmen,  i.  725 

Dionysius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ii.  116 

Dionysius  the  Little,  his  works,  i.  273 ;  nature  of 
his  bi<^prapbic  works,  277 

Dionysius,  chief  of  the  Mystics,  an  account  of,  i. 
185,  277,  724 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Paris,  held  to  bo  the  Areopar 
gite,  i.  375 

Diopatra,  a  dialogue  between  the  body  and  soul, 
by  Philip  the  Solitary,  an  account  of,  i.  549 

Dioscorus,  an  account  of,  i.  251 

Dippellius,  John  Conrad,  his  fanaticism,  iL  405 ; 

(    character  oC^  and  his  writings,  ib. 

Disciples,  the  election  of,  i.  27;  why  fixed  to 
seventy,  28;  authority  of,  48 

Discipline,  penitential,  among  the  Christians  of  the 
second  century,  t  99 ;  renewal  of  it  in  the 
seventh,  302 

Discords  between  Greeks  and  Latins,  seeds  sown  in 
the  seventh  century,  i.  305 

Disputants,  ancient,  good  and  bad  qualities  of,  i.  95 

Divination,  tricks  of,  came  originally  from  the 
Araluans,  i.  439 

Divines,  Belgic,  declare  war  against  the  Form  of 
Concord,  ii.  161 ;  adopt  tho  scntioieuts  of  Voot, 
452 

Divines,  biblical,  their  state  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, i.  680 

Divines,  didactic,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  adopt 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  u  679 

Divines,  Mystic,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  L  681 

Divinities,  Gredc,  differed  widely  from  the  EJgyp- 
tian,  i.  1 1 

Divinity,  systematic,  none  to  be  met  with  in  the 
second  century,  i.  93 

Divisions,  &c.     See  Heresies 

Doctors,  Christian,  two  general  classes  of,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  ii  101 


Doctors,  Lutheran,  cormpted  by  the  stratagems  i/ 
the  Jesuits,  it  142;  never  attempted  to  give  a 
regular  system  of  morality,  ib. ;  fiivonrite  maxicu 
among  them,  390 

Doctors  and  ministers  of  tho  church,  in  the  fiu: 
century,  L  47;  in  the  second  century,  88;  iu 
the  third  century,  130;  in  tho  fourth  centan, 
171 ;  in  the  fifth  century,  224 ;  ia  the  sixth 
century,  268 ;  in  the  seventh  century,  296 ;  in 
the  eighth  century,  321 ;  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, 357;  in  the  tenth  century,  408;  in  the 
eleventh  century,  443;  in  the  twelfth  centorr, 
521;  in  the  thirteenth  century,  581;  ia  the 
fourteenth  century,  654;  in  the  fifteenth  cea- 
tury,  698 

Doctors,  scholastic,  mostly  Realiata,  L  623;  mnc*i 
opposition  to  them  in  the  thirteenth  oentarr, 
624 ;  opposed  by  the  Mystics,  625 

Doctors,  SwisB,  write  againat  the  Form  of  Conconl, 
it  161 ;  aim  to  reduce  all  churchea  nnder  one 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  166 ;  are  br 
from  adopting  the  doctrine  of  pfedeatinatioa, 
171;  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  Puiitana  and 
the  church  of  England,  184 

Doctrine  of  the  church  in  the  first  century,  i.  57 ; 
in  the  second  century,  91 ;  in  tlie  third  oentarr, 
135 ;  in  the  fourth  century,  180 ;  in  the  fifth 
century,  232 ;  in  the  sixth  century,  274 ;  in  the 
aeventh  century,  300;  in  the  eighth  oentary, 
334 ;  in  the  ninth  cenUiry,  368 ;  in  the  tenth 
century,  417;  in  the  eleventh  centnry,  479; 
in  the  twelfth  century,  540 ;  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  620 ;  in  the  fourteenth  centnry,  679 ; 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  719 

Doctrine,  Fathers  of  the  Christian,  in  France  and 
Italy,  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  91 

Doctrine,  secret,  among  the  ancient  Chriatians,  in 
what  it  conaisted,  i.  59 

Dodwell,  Henry,  the  leader  of  the  Non-jnrora,  ii. 
449;  dismissal  from  his  professorahip,  ib.  n.  i 

Dolet,  a  supposed  infidel,  iL  70 

Dominic,  one  of  the  first  inquisitors,  i.  €33,  634, 
and  n.  t* 

Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  founds  the  order  of  the  Du- 
minicans,  L  597  ;  his  character,  ib;  death  of;  ib. 

Dominicana,  an  order  of  monks,  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  i.  596  ;  the  vow  of  absolute 
poverty  is  imposed  on  them  by  their  foonder, 
597;  some  sent  into  England,  found  monaatoneii, 
and  are  known  there  by  the  name  of  Black 
Friars,  ib. ;  called  Jacobins  in  France,  witii 
other  appellations,  ib.,  n.  6;  esteemed  by  the 
popes,  with  the  eminent  services  done  to  the 
latter,  598 ;  dispute  between  them  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  599  ;  its  decision  in  their  &v«fDr 
in  obedience  to  tho  pope,  600 ;  warmly  of^oeed 
to  St.  Amour,  ib. ;  erect  their  first  coort  of  in- 
quisition at  Toulouse,  634 ;  deny  that  Dominic 
founded  this  tribunal,  ib.,  n.  i ;  conteata  with 
the  Franciscana,  601 ;  model  it  after  the  tribunal 
of  penance,  635 ;  deprived  of  their  ancient  ho- 
nours, and  how  long,  683 ;  the  omel  and  impiout 
fraud  practised  by  them  at  Berne  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  9  and  ilJ;  discovery  snd  fate  of 
the  actora,  n.  near  the  end;  greatly  inatmmcntal 
in  obtaining  the  condemnation  of  Luther,  11; 
their  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  what,  104, 
and  n.  v 
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Doniitiaii,  persecution  under,  i.  41  ;  crates  of,  ib. 
Domninut  the  apottate,  i.  128 
DonatistB,  rise  of  the  oontroyerBy  ^th  the,  i.  1 99 ; 
whence  fo  called,  ib.  and  n.  c;    their  ditpute 
with  CKcilianuB,  200 ;  their  ^peal  to  Constan- 
tine,  ib. ;  cause  determined  a^nst  them,  ib. ; 
their  iuTectivea  afunat  Constantine,  ib. ;    their 
state  under  Julian  and  Gratian,  201  ;  the  causes 
of  their  decline,  202,  the  principal  crime  they 
sire  charged  with,  ib. ;  maintain   themselves  in 
the  fifth  century,  242 ;  their  defeat  in  the  reign 
of  Honorius,  ib. ;   their  condition  in   the  sixth 
century,  283 
Donatus,  leader  of  the  Donatists,  i.  199 
Donns  II.,  pope,  i  412 

Dorothens,  abbot  of  Palestine,  his  writings,  i.  299 
Dort,  synod  of,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Arminius 
is  condemned,  ii.  464  ;  its  decisions  treated  with 
contempt  in  England,  425  ;  and  neglected  among 
the  reformed  in  France,  ib. ;  disliked  by  James 
I.  and  English  clergy,  435,  n.  / 
Dositfaeus  the  SamariUn  impostor,  i.  69 
Douglas,  Dr.,  his  work  on   Miracles,  called   the 

Criterion,  ii.  504,  n.  i 
Doxopatrius,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  eccle- 
siastical polity,  i.  478 
Drabicius,  Nicolas,  a  ftnatical  prophet,  ii.  412 
Dnithmar,  Christian,  his  commentary  on  St  Mat- 
thew, i.  367 
Dryer,  Christopher,  his  attachment  to  Calixtus,  ii. 

397 
Dudith,  Andrew,  a  reformer  fiimons  for  his  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  ii.  235,  n  x 
Due],  trial  by,  introduced,  i.  389  and  n.  <f,  a 
Dulcinas  of  Novara,  i.  644 ;  his  predictions,  ib. 
Dunbar,  Lord  Treasurer,  procures  the  &mous  act 
of  the  Assembly  of  Scotland  in  fitvour  of  epis- 
copacy, ii.  433,  n.  r 
Dungal,  Theodemir,  an  Irishman,  his  character,  i. 

357 ;  writes  in  defence  of  images,  378 
Dnnkelspuhl,  Nicholas,  his  zeal  in  reforming  the 

monks  in  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  714 
Duns  Scotus.     See  Scotus 

Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  his  writings,  i.  416 

Dureus  or  Dury,  John,  pacific  exploits  of,  ii.  380  ; 

his  character,  ib. ;  death  of^  381 ;  doctrine  of,  ib. 

Durmnd,  William,  i.  619 

Dnrandns  of  Saint  Portin,  a  polemic  divine,  i.  678 
Durnans  or   Dnruzians,  sect  of,  ii.    123)    their 

origin  and  religion  uncertain,  ib. 
Dutch,  their  schemes  for  propagating  their  doctrine 
in  the  East  Indies,  ii.  268 ;  zeal  for  spreading 
the  gospel  tmths  in  the  American  provinces  ob- 
structed, 272 ;  sects  among  them  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  456 
Dutch  Church,  state  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
iL  514  ;  divided  by  the  Cartesian  and  Cocceian 
controversies,  ib. ;    sects    among  them  in   the 
seventeenth  century,  456 
Dnytz,  Rupert  de,  his  great  character,  i.  539 ;  an 
eminent  expositor,  544 ;  refutes  the  Jews,  549 ; 
his  sentiments  of  the  eucharist,  &c.  552 

E. 

East,  remains  of  the  ancient  sects  in  the,  in  the 
thirteenth  eentury,  i.  632 

Easter,  disputes  about  the  keeping  of,  i.  103 ;  oc- 
casion of  them,  and  progress,  ib. ;  prevail  chiefly  | 
VOL.  u. 


between  the  Asiatics  and  Romans,  i.  103;  dis- 
pute about  the  time  of  keeping,  in  the  seventh 
century,  303 
Eberald,  count  of,  i.  381 

Ebonites,  origin  of,  i.  106;  gospel,  ib.  and  n.  c; 
origin  of  their  name  douhtfiil,  107  ;  their  teneu 
very  dangerons,  ib. 
Eccaid,  Henry,  a  brother  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  man 

of  great  erudition  and  family,  i.  687 
EcheUensis,  Abraham,  his  pacificatory  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  ii.  367 
Eckias,  his  disputes  with  Carlostadt,  ii.  21  ;  assists 
to  draw   up  a  refutation  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  46  ;  his  dispute  with  Melancthon,  53 
Eclectics,  philosophers,  their  order   established   at 
Alexandria,  and  whence  their  rise,  i.  18;  how 
diflferent  from  the  philosophers  of  this  name  in 
the  time  of  Ammonius,  84 ;  who  prefer  Plato 
to  all  others,  86 
Eclectics,  the,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  294 
Economical  method  of  disputing,  i.  95 
Echthesis,  contests  occasioned  by  it,  i.  308 
Edmonds,  Elizabeth,  a  singular  and  comical  adven- 
ture of,  ii.  63,  n.  p 
Edward  VI.,  character  of,  ii.  60 
E^nhard,  abbot  of  Selingestat,   his  character,  L 
356  and  n.  k;  author  of  the  Life  of  Charle- 
magne, 367;    admired  for   the  beauty  of  his 
diction,  &c,  ib. 
Egroont,  count,  his  glorious  conduct,  ii.  64,  n.  r 
Egyptian,  sect  of  Gnostics,  their  notions,  L  1 1 1 ; 
diflferent  from  the  Asiatic  Gnostics,  and  in  what, 
with  their  leaders,  ib. 
Elcosaits,  an  heretical  sect  in  the  second  century, 

and  their  founder,  i.  108 
EUric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  writings,  i. 

416,  and  n.  x 
Ellas,  said  by  the  Carmelites  to  have  been  the 

founder  of  their  order,  i.  537 
Eligius,  hishop  of  Limoges,  i.  299 ;  quotation  6x>m, 

300,  n.  6 
Elipand,  bishop  of  Toledo,  i.  338  and  n.  / 
Elizabeth,  queen,  her  character,  and  religious  estab- 
lishment, ii.  181 ;  her  propensity  to  Romish  usa- 
ges considered,  ib. ;  oppresses  the  Puritans,  182  ; 
her  opinions  concerning  church  government,  194 
Elizabeth,  princess  palatine,  shows  favour  to  the 
Labhadists,  iL  493 ;  her  taste  for  fanaticism,  and 
account  of,  ih. 
Elizabeth  of  Schonange,  the  prophetess,  i.  541 
Elliot,  his  success  in  converting  the  Indians,  ii.  272 
Elmachin,  George,  an  historian,  i.  574 
Eloi,  bishop  of  Limoges,  his  works,  i.  299 
Eloquence,  improvements  made  in  the  art  of,  ii.  284 
Elsemed,  an  Arabic  word,  dispute  about,  i.  557 
Elxai,  and  followers,  an  account  of,  i.  108 
Emperors  divested  of  their  ecclesiastical  authority, 

&c  in  the  ninth  century,  L  361 
Empire,  Eastern,  its  decline  in  the  eighth  century, 
i.  317 ;  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  causes, 
692 
Empire,  Roman,  state  of,  in  the  first  century,  i.  9; 
inconvei^ences  arising  from  the  corrupt  sdminis- 
tration  of  its  magistratea,  ib. ;  enjoys  peace,  10 
Enemies  of  Christianity  in  England,  ii.  272,  277 
Enemies,  private,  of  the  gospel,  ii.  499 
England,  its  advantages  for  literature  in  the  seventh 
century  due  to  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  i.   295; 
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learning  promoted  in  the  ninth  centary  by  Al- 
fred, 355 ;  the  study  of  the  sciences  encouraged 
hy  William  the  Conqueror,  433 ;  History  of  the 
Canons  in  England,  477,  n.  n;  some  nuns  of 
FonteTraud  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century, 
536,  n.  q\  Eogland  embi-aces  the  Reformation 
more  perfectly,  ii.  60 ;  court  of  Rome  fails  in  its 
attempts  against  it,  305;  private  enemies  of 
Christianity  hero  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
some  mistakes  rectified,  272 — 277 

England,  churoh  of,  inclines  to  the  sentiments  of 
Luther,  and  in  what  respect,  ii.  180 ;  changes 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Calvinism, 
ib. ;  receives  a  new  form  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
181  and  n.  t;  controversy  with  the  Puritans, 
204 ;  revolution  in  it  in  favour  of  Arminianism, 
424 ;  its  genius  and  spirit,  ib. ;  state  under 
James  I.,  and  changes  made  In,  432  and  n. ; 
renounces  the  opinions  of  Calvin  relative  to  the 
divine  decrees,  167  and  n.  (/;  its  state  under 
Cromwell,  444  and  n./;  who  tolerates  all  sects 
but  Episcopalians,  445 ;  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment established,  ib. ;  what  sects  flourished  at 
this  time,  ib.  and  n. ;  its  state  under  Charles  II. 
and  his  successors,  447;  divisions,  whence  the 
terms  of  high-church  and  low-church,  448  and 
n.;  its  state  in  the  eighteenth  century,  512; 
established  form  of  government,  ib. ;  Non-con- 
formists in  general  tolerated,  ib. ;  the  members 
of  the  established  church  divided  into  two  classes, 
with  their  different  opinions  concerning  episco- 
pacy, ib. ;  warm  disputes  between  them,  with 
their  principal  champions,  513 ;  its  spirit  with 
relation  to  those  who  dissent  from  it  appears 
from  its  rule  of  doctrine  and  government,  and 
from  Dr.  Wake*s  project  of  peace  and  union  be- 
tween the  English  snd  Galilean  churches,  ib.  and 
n.  ti;  various  sects  in  England,  through  the  un- 
bounded liberty  of  the  press,  and  publishing  reli- 
gious notions,  ib. 

English,  their  ignorance  before  the  time  of  William 
I.,  i.  438,  n.  h ;  send  missionaries  into  America 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  69;  divided  into  two 
parties.  Conformists  and  Non-conformists,  181 ; 
this  schism  how  prevented  from  extending  to  the 
Reformed  abroad,  and  maxims  laid  down  for  this 
purpose,  196 ;  their  minions  in  America,  271 ; 
particularly  Independents  and  Puritans,  ib. 

Ennodriis  maintains  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  con- 
stituted judge  of  religion  in  place  of  God,  L  269; 
its  consequences,  270 ;  his  works,  273 

Eon,  a  fanatic,  i.  564 ;  his  frantic  notion  of  being 
the  future  judge  of  mankind,  ib. ;  a  reflection  on 
the  sentence  passed  on  him,  565 

Ephesus,  Marcus,  i.  717 

EphesuB,  third  general  council,  condemns  Ncsto- 
rius-,  i.  247 ;  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ 
established  at  this  council,  248 ;  judgment  con- 
crming  this  controversy,  ib.  and  n.-  ^  m ;  coun- 
cil there,  why  called  l^e  assembly  of  robbers, 
251 ;  the  acts  of  this  council  annulled  by  a 
council  at  Chalcedon,  252 

Ephraim  the  Syrian,  account  of,  i.  177,  184andn.  r 

Epictetus,  an  ornament  to  the  Stoics,  i.  83 

Epicureans,  their  principal  doctrines  what,  i.  16 
and  n.  e ;  why  held  in  esteem,  83 

Epiphanins,  bishop  of  Salamis,  account  of,  i,  1 77, 1 84 

Episcopacy  acquires  strength  in  the  second  century 


from  the  councils,  i.  89 ;  triumphi  in  England 
under  James  L  ii.  433;  introduced  into  Soot- 
land  by  archbishop  Abbotts  councils,  ib.,  n.  r 

Episcopal  dignity,  nature  of  the,  in  the  first  century, 
i.  52 

Episcopius,  Simon,  defends  the  Arminians  ait  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  his  great  character,  ii.  4G4 ; 
first  professor  of  divinity  among  the  Armlniacs 

'  467 ;  forms  their  doctrine  into  a  regular  sj-stem, 
468,  n.  w 

Equality,  a  perfect,  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, i.  50 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  attacks  the  superstitions  of 
the  clergy  and  court  of  Rome,  ii.  4 ;  character 
of  his  Testament  and  Paraphrase,  97 

Eremites,  description  of,  i.  187 

Eric  IX.  reduces  the  Finlanders  undor  the  Sweduih 
yoke,  i.  503 

Ernest  of  Hesse  changes  his  religion,  ii  31 4  and  n.  k 

Ernest,  Justinian,  his  plan  for  propagating  the  gos- 
pel abroad,  how  prevented,  ii.  267 

Ernest,  duke  of  Lunenburg,  iL  45 

Ernest  of  Saxe-Gotha,  his  design  of  inatmcting  the 
Abyssinians,  ii.  372  and  n. 

Essenes,  their  habits,  morals,  tenets,  &c^  L  22; 
their  religion,  ib. 

Ethelbert,  ^ng  of  Kent,  converted  to  the  fiuth  bj 
Augustin,  i.  261 

Ethelbert,  a  monkish  historian,  i.  406 

Etherianus,  Hugo,  a  vehement  opposcr  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  550 

Ethiopians,  conversion  of  the,  i.  167.  See  Abya- 
sinians,  and  Abassines. 

Eucharist,  controversy  in  the  ninth  <»ntur7  ^^^ 
ceming  Christ's  presence  in  the,  i.  379 ;  appeased 
in  the  tenth  century,  417;  revived  in  the 
eleventh  century,  487 ;  the  nature  and  manner 
of  Christ's  presence  not  determined  bj  the  Rom« 
ish  church,  ib.,  n.  r ;  doctrine  of  ttvuubetantia- 
tion  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  629  ; 
rites  instituted  in  relation  to  it,  it  168;  the 
broad  in  it  deified,  according  to  the  exprewion  of 
the  Romanists,  169;  the  opus  operatum  in  it, 
what,  104  and  n.  v\  frequent  celebration  of  it, 
a  subject  of  debate  in  the  Romish  chnrck^  105; 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation  embraced  by  the 
Lutherans,  31 ;  Luther's  explanation  of  it,  1 4 6, 
n.  g ;  when  and  by  whom  introduced  instead  of 
transubstantiation,  176,  n.  a ;  Carlostadfa  view 
of  the  eucharist,  146,  n.  g 

Eucherius  of  Lyons,  his  writings,  i.  231 

Euchltes,  a  sect  of  heretics,  i.  554  and  n.  b 

Eugenius  II.,  pope,  invents  the  trial  by  cold  urater, 
i.  389,  n.  d 

Eugenius  III.,  his  turbulent  reign,  i.  52$ 

Eugenius  lY.  calls  the  council  of  Basil,  t  708; 
attempts  to  dissolve  it,  ib. ;  assembles  a  council 
at  Ferrara,  and  removes  it  to  Florence,  709 ;  is 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Basil,  710 

Eogippius,  a  writer  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  i.  277 

Eulogius  of  Antioch,  his  works,  i.  272 

Ennapius,  nature  of  his  work,  i.  165 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  his  character,  L  1 76 ; 
accused  of  Arianism,  ib.  and  n.  m;  answers 
Hierocles*  works  against  Christianity,  165 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  brought  over  to  the 
opinions  of  Arius,  i.  204 

EasUthian  sect,  the,  i.  190 
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EuBtathins,  biftbop  of  AntiocB,  i.  178 
EasUthiuB,  chief  of  the  semi-AriAns,  i.  190 
EuBtathias,  bishop  of  Thcualonica,  his  writings, 

i.538 
EuBtratius,  his  writings  and  character,  i.  538 
Eutbjrmias  Zigabenus,  his  works,  L  538,  549 ;  and 

character,  ib. 
Eatyches,  his  tenets,  i.  250  and  n.  v;  is  excom- 
municated and  deposed,  251 ;  appeals  to  a  geno* 
ral  council,  and  is  acquitted,  ib. 
Eutychian  sect,  rise  of,  i.  250 ;  doctrine,  ib. ;  con- 
tests product  among  them,  254 ;  state  of,  in  the 
sixth  century,  284 
Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  zeal  for  ad- 
Tancing    learning,    i.    405;    his  character    uid 
works,^416 
Evagrins,  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.  273 
Evangelists,  to  whom  this  title  is  due,  i.  48 
Events,  calamitous,  in  the  first  century,  1.  34;  in 
the   second  centqry,  78;  in  the  third  century, 
123;  in  tlie  fourth  century,  155;' in  the  fifth 
century,  21 9 ;  in  the  sixth  century,  262 ;  in  the 
seventh  century,  291 ;  in    the   eighth  century, 
317 ;  in  the  ninth  century,  351 ;  in  the  tenth 
century,  402 ;  in  the  eleventh  century,  435 ;  in 
the  twelfth  century,  512 ;  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 1 
tury,  571 ;  in  the  fourteenth  century,  649;  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  692 
Events,  prosperous,  in  the  first  century,  1.  30 ;  in 
the   second  century,  73;  in  the  third  century, 
120;  in  the  fourth  century,  155 ;   in  the  fifth 
century,  214;  in  the  sixth  century,  260;  in  the 
seventh  centnry,  288;  in  the  eighth  century, 
312;  in  the  ninth  century,  348;  in  the  tenth 
century,  395 ;  in  the  eleventh  century,  425 ;  in 
the  twelfth  century,  501 ;  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 565 ;  in  the  fourteenth  century,  646 ;  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  691 
Exarchate,  real  limits  of  the,  as  granted  by  Pepin, 

i.  326  and  n.  / 
Exile,  the  Polish  Socinians  driven  into,  ii.  489 
Excommunication  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Christian  church,    L  60;    irresistible  after  the 
second  exclu^on,  ib. ;    nature  and    extent  of, 
under  the  sway  of  the  popes,   324  and  n.  h ; 
warm  contest  about  it  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ii.  216 
Exorcism  added  to  the  other  baptismal  rites,  i.  144 
Exposition  of  the  scriptures  neglected  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  ninth  century,  i.  372. 

F. 

Fabvr,  John,  assists  to  draw  up  a  refutation  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  iL  46 

Fabricius,  John  Lewis,  opposes  the  endeavours  of 
Lubieniecius  to  settle  the  Socinians  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, ii.  489 ;  his  sentiments  relative  to  the 
importance  of  the  controversy  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Roman  Catholics,  509 

Facundus,  works  of,  i.  273 

Fagius,  Paul,  ii.  60 

Faith  and  Charity,  knights  of,  i  594 ;  suppressed,  ib. 

Falcon,  John,  ii.  249 

Fanaticism,  as  opposed  to  enthusiasm,  ii.  520;  de- 
fined in  th9  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedi^ue,  ib. 
and  n.5 

Fanatics,  many  infest  the  Greeks  in  the  twelfth 
century,   i.    554;   disputes  between  some  and 


Luther,  ii.  144 ;  their  leaders,  ib.; exdte  tumults, 
ib. ;  embrace  the  communion  of  the  Mennonites, 
145 

Farnovians,  a  sect  of  Socinians,  ii.  247,  248 

Fsmovius,  founder  of  the  Famovian  sect,  iL  248 ; 
his  tenets,  ib. 

Fasting,  when  introduced  into  the  Christian  church, 
i.  65;  considered  as  a  security  against  demons, 
145;  manner  of  observing  this  custom  in  the 
fourth  century,  ib. 

Fate,  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  relative  to,  L  17  and 
n.  e 

Fathers,  apostolic,  their  general  character,  i.  57; 
the  merit  of  their  moral  writings  examined,  95 

Faulkon,  Constantine,  minister  to  the  king  of  Siam, 
his  character,  ii.  256 ;  invites  the  French  there, 
257 ;  put  to  death  by  his  master,  ib. 

Feast,  the,  of  Orthodoxy,  i.  377 

Feasts  of  Charity  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  i.  64 

Feasts  of  Charity,  suppressed,  i.  241 

Felix,  bishop  of  Ui^lla,  his  doctrine,  i.  338  and  n.  I 

Felix  IL,  bishop  of  Rome,  deposes  and  excommu- 
nicates Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  i.  255 ; 
articles  alleged  in  defence  of  this  proceeding,  and 
the  true  reason,  ib.  and  n.  m 

Felix  y.,  duke  of  Savoy,  elected  anti-pope  by  the 
council  of  Basil,  i.  710 ;  resigns,  711  and  n.  6 

Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  defends  Madame 
Guyon,  ii.  361;  adopts  several  of  her  tenets,  ib. 
and  n./;  which  is  condemned,  362 ;  his  opinions 
relative  to  the  public  religion  of  his  country,  528 

Ferdinand  I.  changes  affairs  in  Spain,  i.  436 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  i.  571 

Ferdinand  II.,  emperor,  his  terrible  Restitution 
Act,  iL  301  and  n.  it 

Ferrandns,  Fulgentins,  his  works,  L  273 

Ferrara,  Bartholomew,  assists  to  institute  the  order 
of  the  Bamabites,  ii.  90 

Ferrara,  council  of,  held  by  Eugenius  lY.,  L  709 ; 
removed  to  Florence,  ib. ;  endeavours  to  recon< 
cile  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  710 

Festivals,  the  increase  of,  with  the  cause,  L  196; 
abuse  of  them,  ib. ;  their  number  in  tho  sixth 
century,  282 ;  seem  to  be  instituted  after  a  pagaa 
model,  ib. ;  one  instituted  in  remembrance  of  sll 
departed  souls,  422 

Feverbom,  Justus,  distinguishes  himself  on  tho 
side  of  the  doctors  of  Giessen,  ii.  407 

Ficinus,  Marsilius,  L  725 ;  attempts  a  union  be- 
tween the  mystics  and  schoolmen,  ib.;  his  po- 
lemic work,  ib. 

Fifth-monarchy  men,  their  rise,  character,  and 
notions,  ii.  445 

Finlandlers,  the,  embrace  Christianity,  L  503 

Fire,  ordeal  of,  description  of,  i.  390  and  n.  d 

Firman,  his  exertions  in  Switzerland,  &c,  i.  314 

Fisher,  Samuel,  assists  George  Fox,  ii.  474 

Fkckius,  Matthias,  his  Glossary  to  the  Scriptures, 
iL  140;  excites  divisions  in  the  church,  151; 
his  contest  with  Strigelius,  153 

Flagellantes,  rise  and  account  of  this  sect,  1.  621 ; 
suppressed,  ib. ;  revived  in  tho  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 688 ;  their  impious  tenets,  ib. ;  a  new  sect 
of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  731 ;  many  suffer 
from  the  Inquisition,  ib. ;  the  sum  of  their  doc- 
trine, ib. 

Flavianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  death   of,  L 

251  and  xu  x 
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Fleming,  William,  his  tran»1ations,  i.  579 
Ficmingiana,  a  lect  of  Anabaptists,  ii.  217 ;  main- 
tain Mcnno^s  doctrine  relative  to  the  Incarnation, 
221 ;  the  rcEned  Anabaptists,  so  called,  484 

Fleury,  Joli  de,  ii.  542 

Florence,  council  at,  summoned  by  Eugenius  IV., 
1.709 

Florinians,  a  sect  in  the  second  century,  founder, 
and  tenets,  i.  1 16 

Florus,  Drepaniua,  a  poet  in  the  ninth  century, 
i.  356 ;  his  works,  367 

Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons,  pleads  the  cause  of  Gode- 
schalcus,  i.  882 

Fludd,  Robert,  defends  the  philosophy  of  Paracel- 
sus, ii.  138  and  n.  t,  286  and  n.  6;  attacked  by 
Gaasendi,  287 

Fontevraud,  monastery  of,  i.  537 

Fonts,  baptismal,  first  erection  of,  i.  197 

Forbes,  William,  hb  endeavours  to  compose  the 
difference  between  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches,  ii.  310 

Foreign  tongue,  divine  worship  performed  in  a,  i. 
495 

Forer  employed  to  write  against  the  Protestants 
and  Confession  of  Augsberg,  ii.  298 

Form,  external,  of  the  church,  not  determined  by 
Christ,  i.  48 ;  form  of  the  first  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, 49 

Form  of  public  worship  in  the  fourth  century,  i.  1 95 

Foraiey,  Dr.,  letter  to,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
called  George  Fox  a  man  of  turbulent  spirit,  ii. 
472,  n.c 

Formulary  of  Agreement,  disputes  concerning,  in 
Switzerland,  ii.  515 

Fortunatus,  his  works,  i.  273 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  the  Quakers,  ii.  472 

France,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning  there,  i.  438 

Francis  I.  abrogates  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  it  6, 7, 
and  n.  h ;  bis  conduct  in  respect  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, 43 

Francis,  Saint,  an  account  of^  i.  598;  converted 
from  a  dissolute  course  of  life,  ib. ;  founds  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  ib. ;  his  writings,  618 

Franciscans,  foundation  of  the,  i.  598;  Bei*vices 
they  render  the  Roman  pontifih,  ib.;  popes  in- 
fatuate<l  with  them,  599,  n.  ^;.  their  contests 
with  the  Dominicans,  601 ;  their  intestine  divi- 
Nons,  602 ;  their  contest  concerning  the  eyei- 
lasting  gospel  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  603 ;  the 
consUtution  of  Nicholas  III.  relating  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis,  606;  the  spiritual  Franciscans 
observe  the  rules  of  their  founder,  608  and  n.  p ; 
impiously  assert  their  founder  to  be  a  second 
Christ,  665 ;  deliberations  for  reuniting  the  Spi- 
rituals to  the  brethren  of  the  Community,  by 
Clement  Y.,  667;  their  fury  again  breaks  out 
on  their  adversaries,  668;  their  quarrel  with 
pope  John  XII.,  671 ;  their  invectives  against 
papal  authority,  ib.;  peace  concluded  between 
them  and  the  pope,  673 ;  despise  the  Fratricelli 
and  Tertiaries,  ib.;  division  of  this  order,  674; 
reformation  among  them,  ii.  89 

Franken  embraces  the  sentiments  of  Budnvns,  \l  247 

Frankfort,  a  council  assembled  by  Charlemagne  at, 
i.  343 ;  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  coundl  re- 
jected, 344;  worship  of  images  unanimously 
condemned,  ib. ;  the  proceedings  of  this  conneU 
prove  the  lawfulness  of  dissenting,  ib. 


Franks,  conversion  of  the,  i.  216 

Franks,  empiie  of  the,  in  the  East,  tenniium,  i- 

567 
Fraterculi,  or  Little  Brethren,  order  of^  estaUiibed, 

i.  598 
Fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  when  institntei,  L  594 
Fratres  Dominlci,  origin  of,  i.  331 
Fiatros  Majores,  a  name  of  the  Dominicaoa,  i.  598 
Fratricelli,  their  origin  in  the  thirteenth  cectinj,  i. 
610;  are  an  order  of  the  Franciscans,  separated 
from  the  grand  community  of  their  order,  ik: 
rigorously  observe  their  founder's  laws,  dedaim 
against  the  corruption  of  the  Romish  churdi  xod 
her  pontiffs,  and  foretel  a  Reformation,  ibu ;  how 
they  differed  from  the  Spirituals  of  the  ordor,  ib. 
and  n.  k;  their  esteem  for  Celeatine  V.,  asd 
why,  ib. ;  deny  the  legality  of  the  elections  of 
Boniface  VIIL  and  other  succeMors  who  <^|*o«e 
them,  ib. ;  accounts  of  them  confused  and  im- 
perfect, ib.,  n.  V ;  enormities  among  them  in  ike 
fourteenth  century,  666 ;  thdr  abolition  ordered 
by  pope  John  XXII.,  668 ;  many  of  them  bomcd 
for  opposing  the  pope*s  orders,  669  and  n.  />; 
persecuted  again  in  the  fifteenth  century,  715; 
they  in  return  put  some  inquisitors  to  death,  716 

Frauds,  pious,  rise  of^  among  the  Christiana,  i.  98 ; 
used  in  the  fourth  century,  181 ;  practised  br 
the  popes  to  increase  theii'  power,  359 

Freculph,  an  historian  in  the  ninth  century,  i.  3.>f? ; 
works,  367 

Frederic  I.,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  oiders  ChaHe- 
magne  to  be  canonised,  i.  316 

Frederic,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  i.  485 

Frederic  I.,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  marches  an  anry 
into  Syria,  L  509 ;  manner  of  his  death  unknown, 
ib. 

Frederic  IL  excommunicated  for  his  delay  in  join- 
ing the  crusades,  i.  567;  embarks,  ib.;  crowns 
himself  king  of  Jerusalem,  568;  returns  to 
Europe,  ib. ;  accused  of  impiety,  573 ;  defends 
himself,  ib. ;  hence  the  invention  of  a  book  en- 
titled the  Three  Impostors,  ib. ;  a  jntron  of 
learning,  ib. ;  restores  Aristotle  to  his  fanner 
glory,  578 ;  death,  589 ;  his  law  in  respect  to 
heretics,  635 

Frederic  the  Wise,  death  of,  ii.  33;  chancter  of,  ib. 

Frederick  III.,  elector  palatine,  becomes  a  patron 
to  Calvin*s  system,  it  178 

Frederic  V.,  elected  king  at  Prsgue,  ii.  299;  de- 
feated, 300 ;  exiled,  ib. 

Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  tnnu  catholic, 
ii.  314 

Frederic  William,  elector  of  Braadenbaig,  sends 
Buscher  to  Konigsberg  to  assist  at  the  conferences, 
ii.  394 

Frederick,  John,  duke  of  Brunswick,  tomi  catholic, 
ii.  314 

Frederic,  duke  of  Holstdn,  invites  the  Armenians 
into  Holstein,  ii.  467 

Frieslanders,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists,  account  of^  ii. 
217 

Fronto,  his  attempts  against  Christianity,  L  82 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartreo,  I  478 

Fulgentius  of  Ruspina,  his  works,  1.  273 

Fmmentsus,  success  of  his  ministry  among  the 
Abaidnes,  i.  167;  consecrated  their  fiittblriiop, 
ib. 
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Gabribl,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ii.  79 ;  offers  to 
send  a  bishop  to  the  council  of  Trent,  ib.  n.  J 

0«L,  Saint,  preaches  the  gospel  to  the  Helvetii,  &c., 
1.289 

Galani,  Clement,  his  account  of  the  Armenians, 
ii.  119,  n.  a 

GaUnus  attempts  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Romish 
churches  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  367; 
his  work  for  that  purpose,  ib.,  n.  d 

Galenists,  their  rise  and  history,  ii.  486 

Galerius  Maziminus  deposes  Diocletian,  and  as- 
sumes the  empire  of  the  East,  i.  157  ;  sufferings 
of  the  church  under  him,  ib. ;  orders  the  perse- 
cution to  stop,  1 58 

Gralileo,  his  &me  as  an  astronomer,  ii.  282 ;  im- 
prisoned for  adopting  the  sentiments  of  Coperni- 
cus, 334 

Gallic  pontiffs,  diminution  of  papal  power  under 
them,  i.  656 ;  their  schemes  to  acquire  wealth,  ib. 

Gallienus,  state  of  the  church  under,  i.  126 

Qallua,  persecutions  under,  i.  125 

Gamaliel,  patriarch  of  the  Jews,  his  rigour  to  the 
Christians,  i.  221 

Gassendi,  an  eminent  philosopher  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  ii.  283 ;  bis  philosophy  and  character, 
287;  attacks  Aristotle  and  his  follower,  ib. ; 
also  Fludd  and  the  Roeecrucians,  ib. ;  his  wise 
method  of  philosophical  investigation,  ib. ;  why 
the  chief  adversary  of  Des  Cartes,  289  ;  accurate 
abridgment  of  his  philosophy  by  Bemier,  ib., 
n.  k ;  has  not  many  followers,  yet  the  few  he 
had  very  eminent,  and  particularly  in  England, 
290 ;  mathematical  sect,  its  progress,  292  ;  fa- 
vourably received  in  Britain  by  Boyle,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  others,  293  and  n.  k 

Gaston  of  Vienne,  founds  the  order  of  Saint  An- 
thony, i.  476 

Gauls,  conversion  of  some  of  the,  i.  75 

Gaunilo,  his  treatise  against  Ansolm*s  De  Gram- 
matico,  i.  441 

Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  ii.  134;  marries, 
and  forms  the  design  of  introducing  the  Reforma- 
tion into  his  dominions,  ib. 

Gebouin,  bishop  of  Chalons,  exposes  the  extrava- 
gance of  Leutard,  i.  424 

Geier  or  Geycr,  a  Lutheran  expositor  of  Scripture, 
iu  390 

Gelasius  II.,  pope,  i.  524 

Geneva,  academy  founded  at,  by  Calvin,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  ii.  198;  mother  of  the  Re- 
formed churches,  174;  consistory  established  at, 
176;  French  Protestants  enter  into  its  com- 
munion, 178;  acknowledged  as  a  sister  church 
to  England  under  Edward  VI.,  1^0;  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  195  and  n.  d\  which 
is  rejected  by  the  English  clergy  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  196 ;  lustre  and  decline  of  its  academy, 
423  and  n.  o ;  Archbishop  Wake's  letter  to  the 
pastors  and  professors  of,  556 

Genghis-kan,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  his  conquests, 
i.  513 

Gennadius  writes  against  the  Latins  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  his  good  character,  i.  717 

Gen  tills,  Valentine,  his  heresy  and  death,  ii.  231 

Gentilli,  council  at,  in  the  eighth  century,  about 
the  derivation  of  the  Iloly  Gbost^  i.  344 

Gcoflfcry  of  Vcndoinc,  writings  of,  i.  539 


Geoffery  of  Saint  Aldemar  lays  the  foundation  of 

the  Knights  Templars,  i.  510 
George,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  ii.  45 
George  the  Cyprian,  his  writings,  i.  618 
George,  David,  founder  of  the  Davidists,  ii.  226 ; 
character  and  tenets,  ib ;  his  body  humed,  ib. 

Geoige  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  assists  the  Austriana 
in  the  thirty  years'  war,  il  300 

Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  account  of,  iL  116 

Georgians  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  captive, 
i.  167 ;  miserable  state  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Turks,  ii.  1 16;  small  remains  of  Religion  amongst 
them,  117 

Gerbert.     See  Sylvester  II. 

Gerhard  of  Cremona,  travelled  in  quest  of  science, 
i.  520,  n.  t 

Gerhard,  bishop  of  Cambray  and  Anas,  converts  a 
branch  of  the  Manichseans,  i.  499 

Gerhard,  his  Explication  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel 
condemned,  i.  604  and  n.  d\  his  strsnge  doc- 
trine, 605 ;  his  book  suppressed  and  burned,  606 

Gerhard,  his  popular  treatise,  ii.  392 

German  thirty  years'  war,  progreM  of,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ii.  301 

Grermans,  their  conversion  begun  in  the  second 
century,  i.  75 ;  advanced  in  the  third  century, 
123;  in  the  fifth,  216;  and  completed  in  the 
eighth  by  Winfrcd  Boniface,  313;  what  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  their  apostles,  314 

Germans,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  217 

Germanua,  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  eighth 
century,  i.  333 ;  degraded,  342 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  i.  617 

Germany,  many  churches  planted  here  in  the  third 
century,  i.  123  ;  and  in  the  eighth  century,  313 

Gerson,  John,  his  great  character,  i.  718 ;  a  zealous 
opposer  of  papal  despotism,  ib ;  labours  to  reform 
tbe  schoolmen  in  the  fifteenth  century,  724 

Gervais  of  Tilbury,  account  of,  i.  577  and  n.  n 

Gcysa,  an  Hungarian  chief,  baptised,  i.  398 

Ghost,  Holy,  dispute  in  the  eighth  century  about 
his  derivation,  i.  344 ;  origin  of  this  dispute  un- 
certain, ib.  and  n.  y ;  debated  in  a  council  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  379 ;  and  at  Rome,  ib. ;  and 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Latin  churches  on 
this  account,  ib. 

Gibbon  de  Burg,  U.  309 

Giessen,  doctors  of,  their  controversy  concerning 
Christ's  flesh,  ii.  407 

Gilbert  bishop  of  London,  i.  543 

Gilbert  de  la  Poreo,  i.  539,  543  ;  his  doctrine, 
548;  his  fate,  ib. 

Gildas,  his  works,  i.  274 

Girardtn,  Dr.  Patrick,  his  remarkable  discourse  in 
the  Sorbonne,  relative  to  the  project  of  union 
between  the  English  and  Gallican  churches,  ii. 
536;  writes  to  Archbishop  Wake  an  account, 
and  the  answer  he  receives,  ib. ;  is  highly  pleased 
with  the  answer,  although  written  with  a  truly 
protestant  spirit,  537 ;  the  correspondence  is  di- 
vulged, ho  is  reprimanded  by  the  Abb^  du  Bois, 
and  threatened  with  being  sent  to  the  Bastilo 
unless  he  delivers  up  all  the  letters  that  passed 
on  this  occasion,  542 ;  continues  a  faint  corres- 
pondence with  Wake,  after  Du  Pin's  death,  but 
without  efiect,  ib. 
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Gladiators,  no  Uw  to  restnin  fhem,  i.  14 
GloMua,  Solomon,  his  ncred  pbilology,  H.  390; 

his  work  reUtlTe  to  Calixtus,  398 
Gluttonj,  Jerome  accoscs  the  monks  of,  i.  187,  n.  a 
Glycts,  Michael,  his  writings,  i.  538 
Gnostics,  sect  of  the,  origin  of,  L   66;  occasions 
many  pernicious  errors,  67 ;  their  opinions  con- 
cerning Christ,  68;  their  moral  doctrines,  ib. ; 
how    supported,    69 ;    whence    the    dissensions 
among  this  sect,  ib. ;  their  principles  reviyed  and 
adopted  in  the  fourth  century,  211 
Gnostics,  Egyptian,    peculiar    sentiments  of  the, 

i.  Ill 
Godeachalcus,  i.  367 ;  his  share  in  the  controyersy 
concerning  predestination  and  grace,  381 ;  justi- 
fies himself  at  Mentz,  382 ;  is  condemned  in  a 
council,  ib. ;  is  whipped  with  great  severity,  ib. ; 
thrown  into  prison  and    dies,  ib. ;    his  cause 
learnedly  defended  by  Maguin,  383,  n.  A;  an 
account  of  bis  life,  n.  t;  dispute  with  Uincmar, 
concerning  the  words  Trina  Deitas,  384 
Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorraine,  engages  in  the  first  cru- 
sade, in  the  eleventh  century,  i.  236 ;  his  great 
character,  ib.  and  n.  q^r;  takes  Jerusalem,  430 ; 
is  saluted  with  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem, 
but  declines  accepting  it,  and  why,  ib.  and  n.  v 
Godofr^    invades  Friesland,    L    352;    embraces 

Christianity,  ib. 
Goflfrodi,  Raymond,  i.  608 

Qomar,  Francis,  opposes  Arminius  in  his  schism, 

ii.  460 ;  controveny  with  Arminius,  whence  it 

began,  and  by  whom  treated,  424 ;  his  doctrine 

despised  in  England  under  James  I.,  435  and  n.  i 

Gondebaud,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  introduces 

trial  by  duel,  i.  389,  n.  d 
Gorcomius,  Henry,  a  scholastic  writer,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  i.  719 
Gospel,  causes  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  the,  i.  33 ; 

progress  of,  attributed  to  absurd  causes,  34 
Goths,  their  conversion  to   Christianity,   i.   167; 
their  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire,  214;  cruelty 
to  the  Christians  in  Gaul,  220 
Grace,  various  controversies  concerning,  in  the  fifth 
century,  i.  259 ;  Augustin's  opinions  concerning 
it,   in  explaining  which    his  disciples  are  not 
agreed,  ib.  and  n.  c;  disputes  about  it  in  the 
ninth   century,  and   its   unhappy  consequences, 
381 ;  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  106;  contests  about  it  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  hence   the  tonus  Sublap- 
sarians  and  Supralapsarians,  423 
Granianns,  Serenus,  his  remonstrance  to  the  empe- 
ror Adrian,  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  success- 
ful, and  by  what  means,  i.  79 
Gnndmontains,  order  of,  its  origin,  i.  474 
Gras,  Louisa  le,  founds  the  order  of  the  Virgins  of 

Love,  ii.  332 
Gretian,  of  St.  Felix,  publishes  an  epitome  of  canon 
bw,  L  518 ;  his  compilation  of  the  Councils,  &c., 
539 
Gnufeldt,  Handd,  king  of  Norway,  his  endeavoun 

to  convert  his  subjects,  I  400 
Grcbel,  Conrad,  ii.  209 

Greece,  the  slate  of  learning  there,  in  the  fint  cen- 
tury, i.  46  ;  Romish  missions,  ii.  366 
Greek  church,  councils  originate  in  it,  i.  89;  its 
modern  structure,  ii.  Ill;  subject  to  the  patri- 
arch of  Conatanlinople,  ib. ;  divided  into  four  pro- 


vinces, ii.  1 1 1 ;  patriarch  of  CoDCtantinople,  1  It! ; 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  113;  dcngn  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  with  the  Protestants  miacu-- 
ries,  114;  miserable  sUto  of  the  GfeekA,  115  ; 
independent  of  foreign  jurisdiction,  116 
Greek  and  Eastern  Churehes,  the  eaatem   diTidni 
into  three  branches,  ii.  Ill ;  the  Qnck  Cborcfa, 
properly  speaking,  to  whom  subject,  ib. ;    doc- 
trine of,  113;  design  of  a  union  with  the  Pro- 
testants miscarries,  114;  independent  of  fbrrign 
jurisdiction,  116;  of  the  Greeks  who  embtaced 
the  Roman  communion,  124;  state  of,   in  the 
seventeenth  century,  365 ;  hopes  of  a  nnioD  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  LaUn  churches  dispelled, 
366 ;  whether  the  Romish  doctors,  &c.  contributed 
to  the  corruption  of  the  Greek  doctrine,  368  and 
n.  p ;  whence  with  bribery,  &c.  of  the  Jcsvita,  in 
obtaining  certificates  from  the  Greeks  about  8oui« 
Romish  doctrines,  369 

Greek  Isnguage,  the  study  of  it.  much  used  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  i.  577 

Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  the  circumatanoe  which 
gave  rise  to  the  schism  between  diem,  L  385 ; 
the  controvenies  attonding  it  calmed  in  the  tenth 
century,  421 ;  unhappily  revived  in  the  elereDth 
century,  484 ;  many  attempts  for  a  reoonciliatioD 
ineffectual,  627 ;  the  Greeks  more  averse  to  it 
after  their  oppression  by  the  Turks,  726 

Greeks,  two  emperon  among  them,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  i.  567 ;  their  deplorable  state  alter  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks,  it.  115 

Gregoras,  Nicepborus,  i.  650 ;  bis  worka,  $78 

Gregory  the  Great  sends  Augustin  with  many  Bene- 
dictines on  a  mission  into  Britain  in  tbe  sixth 
century,  i.  261 ;  the  success  of  his  labours  in  the 
west,  262 ;  dislikes  the  method  by  which  Chris- 
tianity is  propagated  in  bis  time,  ib. ;  his  literary 
character,  273;  moral  and  religious  dkaractrr, 
275 ;  expositions,  ib. ;  institutes  msny  supersti- 
tious rites,  281 ;  his  canon  of  the  masa,  282; 
and  stations,  ib. ;  is  successful  in  his  dispute 
with  the  Donatists,  283 

Gregory  IX.,  pope,  excommunicates  and  depoecs 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  i.  941 ;  his  zeal  for  images, 
342  and  n.  i 

Gregory  V.,  pope,  i.  412 

Gregory  VI.  purchases  the  pontificate,  i.  446 

Gregory  YII.  (Hildebrand),  pope,  his  election 
unanimously  approved,  i.  452 ;  his  cxtraoidinsry 
character,  ib.  and  453 ;  aims  at  universal  empire 
in  church  and  state,  and  the  methods  used  by 
him  to  accomplish  this  end,  454-5 ;  requires 
the  subjection  of  FVanoe  and  Spain  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  455  ;  his  demands  more  regarded  in  Spain 
than  in  France  and  England,  ib. ;  the  soceeis 
they  met  with  in  other  places,  456  ;  his  teal  for 
extending  papal  authority  meets  with  the  greatest 
success  in  Italy,  and  why,  457 ;  decrees  against 
simony  and  concubinage  among  the  clergy,  and 
the  tumults  they  excite,  459  and  n.  r,  «;  reasor4S 
for  extirpating  investitures,  462;  dies,  and  is 
sainted,  468 ;  his  writings,  479 ;  his  moderate 
and  candid  behaviour  to  Derenger,  489 ;  revokes 
an  order  of  his  predecessor  pope  Nicolss  II.,  ib. 
and  n.  w ;  his  real  sentiments  of  the  eucharist, 
490,  n.  e;  his  zeal  for  imposing  the  Romish  ritual 
and  a  uniformity  of  worship  on  all  the  lAtia 
churches,  494 
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Grpgoiy  IX.,  pope,  ezcomiDUoicates  Frederic  II., 
and  why,  i.  567 ;  bis  charge  of  impiety  against 
the  emperor,  ib. ;  sends  a  copy  of  tho  charge  to 
all  the  European  princes,  588;  drew  immense 
sums  out  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
ib.  n.  w 

Gregory  X.,  character  of,  i.  590;  his  assuming 
conduct,  ib. ;  death,  ib. 

Gregory  XI.,  character  of,  i.  661 ;  transfers  the 
papal  scat  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  ib. 

Gregory  XIL,  anti-pope  i.  381 ;  resigns,  382 

Gregory  XIH.,  ii.  86 

Gregory  XIV.,  ii.  86 

Gregory  XV.,  pope,  founds  the  College  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  at  Rume,  ii.  249 ;  his  character,  295 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Ccsarea,  tho  wonder-worker, 
remarkable  passage  from  his  works,  i.  100  n.  c ; 
his  miracles  doubted,  134 

Gregory,  the  Eulightener,  converts  the  Armenians, 
i.  167 

CJrcgory,  Nazianzen,  account  of,  i.  177  and  184 

Gixigory  of  Nyssa,  i.  1 77  and  n.  u,  and  185 

Gregory,  surnamed  Pisides,  his  works,  i.  299 

Chiegory  of  Tours,  his  character  and  writings,  i.  274 ; 
his  silence  in  respect  to  the  miracle  wrought  at 
the  conversion  of  Clovis,  217,  n.  n 

Gribaldi,  Matthew,  his  opinions,  ii.  231 

Grisons,  doctrine  of  Claudius  propagated  among 
them,  ii.  229 

Groningenists,  a  sect  of  refined  Anabaptists,  and 
whence  so  called,  ii.  484 

Grotius,  his  book  on  the  rights  of  war  and  peace, 
ii.  285 ;  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  Protestants,  310;  a  philosophical  re- 
former, 385 ;  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  Pro- 
phets, 420 ;  a  favourer  of  the  Arminians,  460 ; 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  Prince  Mau- 
rice, 463  ;  is  cast  into  prison,  ib.  and  n.  j 

Gruet,  opposes  Calvin,  iL  202 ;  his  doctrines  and 
fiste,  ib. 

Gaulbert  of  Florence,  founds  the  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery at  Valombroso,  i.  473 

Gaulthcrus,  i.  577 

Guclph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  i.  457 

Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  a  seditious  foction  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  i.  589 ;  become  formidable  in 
luly,  ib. 

Guorio,  the  son  of  Gaston  of  Vienne,  founds  the 
order  of  St  Anthony,  i.  476 

Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogent,  defender  of  the  ancient 
theology,  i.  547  ;  his  Mystical  Commentaries, 
their  leaning  to  mysticism,  544 

Gui'Jiccioni,  csurdinal,  opposes  the  request  of  the  fii- 
natic  Ignatius,  ii.  67,  n.  6 

Guido  or  Guy,  Juvenal,  attempts  a  reformation 
among  the  monks,  i.  714 

Gtiiscard,  Robert,  attacks  the  Saracens,  and  drives 
them  oat  of  Sicily,  i.  427 ;  takes  pope  Gregory 
to  Salcmum,  468 

Oun[>owder  Plot,  ii.  305 

Gnutherus,  i.  577 

Gnntbenis,  Owen,  his  controversy  with  Hofmann, 
ii.  139 

Gustavus  Adolphns,  mainUuns  the  cause  of  the  Ger- 
manic liberties,  u.  302;  fiUls  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  ib. 

Qustavuf  Vasa,  Ericson,  king  of  Sweden,  zealous  in 
promoting  the  Reformation  among  the  Swedes, 


ii.  38 ;  his  zeal  tempered  with  great  prudence,  39 
and  n.  y;  publishes  Petri*s  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  permits  the  archbishop  of  Upsal  to 
make  another,  ib.;  commands  them  to  hold  a 
conference,  which  ends  in  favour  of  Petri,  ib. ;  re- 
solved at  Wcsteraas  to  admit  the  Reformation, 
which  is  opposed  by  the  clergy,  and  why,  ib.,  and 
n.  a ;  subverts  the  papal  empire,  and  is  declared 
head  of  the  church,  40 

Guthebald,  an  English  priest,  his  labours  in  Nor- 
way, i.  400 

Guyon,  Madam,  a  patron  of  Quietism,  ii.  361 ;  her 
writings  refuted  by  Bossuet,  ib.  and  n.  e ;  causes 
a  dispute  between  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  ib. 

Gylas,  a  Turk,  baptized,  i.  398 ;  and  perseveres  in 
his  profession,  ib. 

H. 

Haan,  Galen,  founder  of  the  Galenists,  ii.  486 

Haco,  king  of  Norway,  baptism  of,  i.  400 

Harkspan,  a  learned  expositor  of  the  Scriptures,  ii. 
390 

Hager,  writes  against  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  ii.  298 

Hales,  Alexander,  i.  579,  619,  622 

Hales,  a  chief  leader  of  the  Latitudinarians,  ii.  447 
and  n.  o 

Halitgarius,  his  system  of  morality,  i.  374 

Halle,  debates  carried  on  with  Spener  and  the  divines 
of,  ii.  401 ;  subject  of  those  debates,  ib. 

Bamo,  an  historian  in  the  ninth  century,  i.  356 

Hanau,  church  of,  embraces  Calvinism,  ii.  191 

Hanover.     See  Liturgy 

Harald,  surnamed  Blaatand,  embraces  and  propa- 
gates the  gospel,  i.  400 

Hardenburg,  Albert,  attempts  to  introduce  Calvin- 
ism into  Bremen,  ii.  178 

Harmenopolus,  Constantius,  his  Commentaries,  i. 
549 

Harmonies,  of  the  Evangelists,  ii.  140 

Harphius,  Henry,  a  mystic  writer  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  i.  719 

Harvengius,  Philip,  abbot,  i.  535 

Hattem,  bis  book  on  the  catechism  of  Heidelberg, 
ii.  457 

Hattemists,  their  rise  and  tenets,  ii.  457 ;  resemble 
the  Verchorists,  ib. ;  a  chief  maxim  among  them, 
ib. ;  still  subsist,  though  not  under  the  founder's 
name,  ib. 

Haymo,  bishop  of  Halbcrstadt,  writings  of,  i.  367 

Heathens,  hatred  of  the,  to  the  Christians,  i.  76  and 
n.  k 

Hedcric,  ii.  298 

Heidelberg,  catechism  of,  iL  178 

Hcilbromier,  ii.  307 

Helmont,  Francis,  ii.  286 

Hclmont,  John  Baptist,  ii.  286 

Heimstadt,  professors  of,  bind  themselves  to  heal 
the  divisions  among  Christians,  ii.  393 

Helvetic  church,  difference  between,  and  the  Lu- 
therans, ii.  173 ;  adopt  Zuingle^s  doctrine  of 
the  eucharist,  1 74  and  u.  x ;  oppose  Bucer,  ib. ; 
contests  concerning  the  formulary  of  concord,  and 
whence,  515 ;  how  terminated,  ib. 

Hemerobaptists,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  ii.  122 

Hcmmingius,  Nicolas,  his  character,  ii.  191 ;  chief 
of  the  disciples  of  Mclancthon,  in  Denmark,  ib. 

Henoticon,  the,  of  Zeno,  i.  254 ;  produces  new  con- 
tests among  the  Eutychians,  ib. 
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Henricians,  the  origin  of,  i.  558 

Henry  11.,  his  dispute  with  Alexander  III.,  i.  528 ; 
reasons  to  thinlE  be  did  not  consent  to  the  mur- 
der of  Becket,  530  and  jl  w  ;  performs  penance 
for  this  supposed  murder,  531 

Henry  III.,  emperor,  his  conduct  in  respect  to 
popes,  i.  464 

Henry  HI.,  of  France,  iL  179,  and  n.  o 

Henry  IV.,  emperor,  refuses  to  resign  his  right  of 
investitures,  and  to  obey  the  insolent  order  of 
Gregory  YII.,  pope,  i.  466;  assembles  a  council 
at  Worms,  and  accuses  the  pope  of  flagitious  pnic^ 
tices,  lb. ;  is  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  Gre- 
gor)',  ib.  *,  his  pusillanimous  conduct  at  Canusium, 
467  ;  breaks  his  convention,  and  renews  the  war 
agunst  the  pope,  468  ;  Rodolph  made  emperor  in 
his  stead,  ib. ;  Henry  defeated  in  battle,  and 
again  excommunicated,  ib. ;  turn  in  his  affiurs 
and  long  wars  in  Italy  and  Germany,  ib. 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  renounces  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, ii.  179 

Henry  V.,  emperor,  disputes  the  will  of  Mathilda, 
1457 

Henry  VI.,  emperor,  excommunicated  by  Celeetine 
III.,  for  Imprisoning  Richard  I.,  king  of  England, 
i.  532 

Henry  YII.,  elected  emperor,  i.  660 ;  dies,  ib. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  renounces  the  papal  su- 
premacy, ii.  50 ;  reasons  for  it,  51  and  n.  »;  the 
expedient  suggested  to  the  king  by  Cranmer,  52 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  i.  503  ;  his  severity  to 
the  converted,  ib. ;  his  cruel  death,  ib. ;  sainted, 
ib. 

Henry,  founder  of  the  Henricians,  i.  558  ;  death  of, 
ib. ;  whether  a  disciple  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  559 
and  n.  m 

Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  withdraws  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Lutherans,  ii.  415  ;  publishes  his 
confession  of  faith,  ib.,  n.  c 

Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  elected  emperor,  i. 
589 

Heraclian,  his  book  against  the  ManichsMms,  i.  283 

Heraclius,  emperor,  persecutes  the  Jews,  and  com- 
pels them  to  embrace  Christianity  in  the  seventh 
century,  i  290 ;  his  edict  in  favour  of  the  Mono- 
thelitM,  306-7  ;  issues  another  called  the  Ecthe- 
sis,  to  compromise  the  dispute  concerning  the  one 
will  and  operation  in  Christ,  308 

Herbert,  lord,  of  Cberbury,  account  of  him,  ii.  276 
and  n.  d;  his  works,  277  and  n.  e 

Heresies,  ancient,  revived  in  the  fifth  century,  i. 
242 ;  remains  of  them  in  the  sixth  century,  283 ; 
continuo  in  the  tenth  century,  423 

Heresies  and  divisions  which  troubled  the  church  in 
the  first  century,  i.  65 ;  in  the  second  century, 
106;  in  the  third  century,  146;  in  the  fourth 
century,  198;  in  the  fifth  century,  242  ;  in  the 
Mxth  century,  283  ;  in  tlie  seventh  century,  305 ; 
in  the  eighth  century,  346  ;  in  the  ninth  century, 
391 ;  in  the  tenth  century,  423;  in  the  eleventh 
century,  996;  in  the  twelfth  century,  554;  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  632;  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  684  ;  in  the  fiaoenth  century,  728 

Heretics,  dispute  about  their  baptism  in  the  third 
century,  i,  141 ;  the  determination  of  the  African 
and  Oriental  churches  on  the  point,  142;  and  the 
insolent  behaviour  of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  ib. 

Heribald  unites  against  Rodbcit  Pascasius,  i.  380 


Heric,  monk  of  Auxerre,  said  to  have  sntieipsted 
Des  Cartes  in  the  manner  of  investigatii^  trath, 
i.  357 ;  is  sainted,  ib.  n.  q 

Herman  de  Saltza  goes  into  Pmiua  with  an  armv, 
in  order  to  compel  the  Pruasiaaa  to  embrace 
Christianity,  L  570 

Hermaa,  Shepherd  of,  a  work  so  cslled,  L  56 

Hermita,  rise  of,  i.  136 ;  decline  into  mo&ka,  229 

Hermiu  of  St.  Aogustin  instituted,  i.  696    « 

Hermc^enes,  his  opinions  relative  to  the  on^in  of 
the  world,  &c.  i.  117 ;  refuted  by  TertoUian,  181 

Herod,  character  of,  and  deatb,  i.  19 

Heroes,  most  of  the  gods  departed^i.  12;  wocship 
paid  to  them,  13;  confined  to  stated  tiioee  aod 
places,  ib. 

Herrenhutters,  rise  of  that  sect  and  founden  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  ii.  507 ;  account  of  their 
descent  from  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  bivth- 
ren  doubtful,  ib. ;  profess  to  agree  with  the 
doctrine  and  opinions  of  the  Lutheraos,  and  what 
credit  onght  to  be  given  to  such  profesaUma,  tb. ; 
Dr.  Mosheim's  vague  description  of  their  sect 
censured,  with  its  infitmous  character,  or  latbcr 
the  infamy  asciibed  to  them  from  their  «>n&ex> 
ion  with  Zinzendorf,  their  patron,  ib.  and  n.  k 

Hessians  embrace  Calvinism,  ii.  375 

Hesychius,  his  pains  in  correcting  the  oopiea  of  the 
Septuagint,  i.  137 

Hetzer,  Lewis,  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  ii.  229 

Hevelius,  a  German  philosopher  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  ii.  283 

Heylin,  Dr.,  his  history  of  the  five  articles  of  Aimi- 
nianism,  ii.  462,  n.  p 

Heyling  of  Lubec,  his  pious  labours  in  EthiopU,  ii. 
372 

Hibernians,  called  Scots  in  the  eighth  centnry,  i. 
338 ;  eminent  for  learning,  ib. 

Hieracitos,  the  sect  of,  i.  150 

Hierax  of  Leontium,  his  notions  of  Chriat*s  oflke 
and  ministry,  i.  1 50  ;  account  of  the  sect  formed 
by  him,  and  of  his  tenets,  ib. 

Hierocles,  his  works  and  character,  L  165 

High  Church  principles,  ii.  450 

High  commission,  court  of,  ii.  184,  n.  » 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  account  of,  i.  178 

Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  his  character,  i.  479 

Hildebrand.     See  Gregory  VII. 

Hildegard,  abbess  of  Bingen,  i.  541 

Hilduin,  abbot  of  St  Denis,  his  writings,  i.  367 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  his  charaetef,  I 
368  ;  his  writings,  ib.,  373 ;  his  conduct  to 
Godeschalchus,  382;  his  dispute  relative  to  the 
words  Trina  Deltas,  384 

Hippolytus,  his  character  and  works,  i.  134 

Hirsauge,  monastery  of,  i.  473 

Historian,  qualities  of  an  eccleaiastical,  i*  6 ;  de- 
fects visible  in  the  writers  of  church  history, 
ib. ;  improvements  made  in  the  composition  of, 
ii.  283 

History,  ecclesiastical,  definition  of,  i.  1 ;  divirion 
of,  ib. ;  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  and  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  study  ol^  5;  method  of 
treating,  8  d|bto 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  of  Malmesbury,  account  of^  Q^ 
273;  his  philosophy,  ib. ;  question  relative  to 
his  recantation,  274,  n.  y 

Ilobui^,  Christian,  his  invectives  against  the  Luthe^ 
ran  church,  ii.  413 
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Hoe,  Malduas,  hit  Defeniio  Papilla  EvaDgelicae, 
ii.  299 ;  hiB  conduct,  ib. 

Hofmao,  Daniel,  his  liioadcal  eztntagance,  ii. 
384 

Hofman,  Matthew,  dispatea  between  him  and  hit 
colleaguea,  ii.  1 39 ;  hii  teneta,  which  he  ia  com- 
pelled to  retract,  ib. 

Ilofman,  Melchior,  ii  209 

Hogstrai  attacka  Luther,  ii.  17 

IlolidaTS,  their  number  diminiahed  by  an  edict  of 
Urban  YIII.  U.  364 

Hnlstenius,  Lucaa,  turns  catholic,  ii.  314 

Holy  Gboat,  continuation  of  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  procession  of  it,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, L  379 

Homilies,  their  origin,  i.  337 

Honorius,  pope,  embellishea  churches  in  the 
seventh  century,  L  304 ;  &vours  the  doctrine  of 
one  will  in  Christ,  308 ;  wrUers  of  the  church 
of  Rome  attempt  to  save  his  infallibility,  ib.  n. 
t;  is  condemned  by  the  sixth  general  council, 
309 

Honorius  III.  &voars  the  Carmelitea,  i.  596  ;  and 
the  Franciscans,  598 

Honorius  IV.  pope  i.  591 

Honorius  of  Autun,  his  writings,  i.  539 

Hoogerbeets,  thinks  the  demands  of  the  Arminians 
moderate,  iL  460 ;  condemned  to  a  prison,  463 
and  n.  j 

Hormisdos,  appeal  of  the  Scythian  monks  to,  i.  281 

Hombeck,  his  Summa  Controversiarnm,  ii.  439, 
n.  a 

Homeius,   Conrad,  colleague  to  Calixtus,  iL  894 

Ilospitallcn,  knights,  origin  and  nature  of  their 
office,  1.  510  ;  deviate  from  the  design  of  their 
original  institution,  aud  commence  warriora,  ib. ; 
and  settle  in  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  remove  to 
Malta,  the  present  residence  of  their  chief,  or 
muter,  ib.  and  n.  at 

Huber,  Samuel,  his  controversy  concerning  pre- 
destination, ii.  164 ;  deposed  and  banished,  ib. 

Hubmeyar,  Balthazar,  ii.  209 

Hugo,  abbot  of  St.  Martial,  desires  to  place  Mar- 
tial among  the  apostles,  t  493 

Hugo,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  attacks  the  Caputiati  by 
force  of  arms,  i.  564 

Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  his  book  concerning 
the  weakness  of  human  reason,  ii.  294,  n.  o 

Hugh  of  Amiens,  i.  535. 

Hugo,  sixth  abbot  of  Clugnt,  I  472 

Hugh,  of  Saint  Victor,  i.  539 

Huguenots,  derivation  of  that  word,  ii.  179  and  n. 
m ;  persecuted  in  France,  304 

Hugues  des  Fayens,  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
KnighU  Templars,  i.  510 

Huisseax  of  Saumar,  ii.  310 

Hulseman,  his  opposition  to  Calixtus,  ii.  394 

Humanity  or  polite  literature,  its  sUte  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  i.  576 

Humbert,  cardinal,  i.  478 ;  his  writings,  ib. 

Humbert  de  Romaais,  i.  619 

Hume,  his  censure  of  Luther*s  opposition  to  in- 

^^lilgence,  &c.  refuted,  ii.  15,  n.  <i;  his  perverse 

Cj^position  to  the  Reformation  exposed,  520,  &c. 

Humiliates,  the,  instituted,  i.  593 ;  suppresseil,  ib. 

Huncric,  causes  the  tongues  of  several  Christians 
to  be  cut  out,  i.  244;  they  ^leak  again,  ib.  and 
n«  e 


Hungaiy,  Christianity  established  in,  L  398  and 
n.  m ;  reformation  introduced,  and  settled,  il.  190 

Hunnius,  .figidius  and  Nicolas,  ecdesiaitical  his- 
torians, ii«  389 

Huns,  treat  the  Christians  with  great  barbarity,  L 
264 

Httsa,  John,  his  character,  i.  701  and  n.  A;  de- 
clsims  vehemently  sgainst  the  corruptions  of  the 
deigy  and  court  of  Rome,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, ib. ;  odious  to  the  clergy,  and  the  reasons, 
ib.  and  n. ;  publicly  recommends  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliife,  702  and  n.  m  ;  is  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Constance,  and  burned 
alive,  ib.  ;  the  true  causes  of  his  sufferings, 
703 

Hussinet,  Nicohs  of,  head  of  the  Hussites,  i.  721 

Hussites,  commotions  made  by  them  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  founder  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
i  720 ;  their  aversion  to  administer  the  sacra> 
ment  in  one  kind  only,  ib. ;  many  put  to  death 
by  Sigismund,  721  ;  war  carried  on,  and  the 
cruelties  of^  ib. ;  divide  into  two  parties,  722 

Hyrcania,  the  gospel  propsgated  in,  in  the  eighth 
century,  i.  312 

I. 

Iconoclasts,  who,  and  their  origin  in  the  eighth 
centnry,  i.  341 ;  called  also  Iconomachi,  342 ; 
their  numbers  increase  under  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop  of  Turin,  378 

loonoduli,  contest  between  the  partisans  of  inures 
and  their  opposers,  i.  341 

Ideas,  nnivotial,  controversy  about  in  the  tenth 
century,  i.  407  ' 

Idolatry.     See  Images 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  epistles,  i.  56 ; 
that  to  Polycarp  very  doubtful,  ib. ;  exposed  by 
Trajan  to  wild  beasts,  79 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  deposed  by  the 
Emperor  Michael,  i.  385 ;  reinstated  by  Bosili- 
us,  the  Macedonian,  386 ;  refuses  to  give  up  any 
provinces  to  the  see  of  Rome,  ib. ;  his  death, 

'     387 

Ildefonse,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  his  character, 
i.  299  ;  his  treatise  De  Cognitione  Baptismi, 
301-2 

Images,  worship  of,  its  rise,  i.  194  ;  great  progress 
o^  in  the  fifth  century,  232;  stand  made 
by  the  emperors  against  it,  215;  dispute  con- 
cerning it  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches, 
340;  cause  of  a  civil  war,  341;  zealously  de- 
fended by  Gregory  II.  and  HI.,  ib.  ;  contro- 
versy concerning  it  in  the  ninth  century,  376 ; 
rigour  with  which  the  government  were  com- 
pelled to  treat  the  idolaters,  ib. ;  it  is  at  length 
esteblished,  377  ;  state  of  this  controversy 
among  the  Latins,  ib.  ;  use  of  them  allowed, 
but  their  worship  prohibited,  ib.  ;  controversy 
concerning  their  sanctity  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, 486 

Impanation,  meaning  of  this  word,  ii.  176,  n.  a 

Impostors,  the  Three,  a  famous  book,  i.  573,  n.  / 

Independents,  claim  the  honour  of  carrying  tbo 
gospel  into  America,  ii.  272  ;  charged  with 
promoting  dissensions  in  England,  439 ;  Rapin*s 
account  of  them  exiimined,  440  in  n.  ; 
whether  chargeable  with  king  Charles's  death, 
ib.  ;    remarks  on  Moshclm's   defence  of  them. 
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441  and  n.  (*) ;  whence  their  name,  440  and 
442,  n.  b ;  called  alto  Congregational  Brethren, 
ib. ;  their  diflference  from  the  Pxcsbjterians, 
443;  their  moderation  commended,  ib. ;  origin 
in  Holland,  ib.  ;  progresa  in  England,  ib ; 
prosperity  under  Cromwell,  444  ;  decline  nnder 
Charlea  II.,  and  union  with  the  Presbjteriana 
in  nine  articles,  ib.  and  n.  e 

India,  propagation  of  the  gospel  in,  ii.  68,  253 

Indulgences,  scandalous  traffic  begun  in,  hj  the 
bishops,  i.  542  ;  monopolized  by  the  fiioman 
pontiffs,  ib.  ;  preached  up  by  Tetzel,  iu  15  ; 
Luther*s  manner  in  respect  to  them,  524 

InfttUibility  of  the  pope,  a  proof  that  this  doctrine 
ix-as  not  held  in  the  ninth  century,  i.  377,  n.  « 

Infanta,  exposure  of,  no  law  to  prerent,  i.  14 

Infidelity  and  atheism  charged  against  the  Latins 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  i.  572 

Innocent  II.,  pope,  exempts  the  Cistertians  from 
paying  tithes,  i.  534 

Innocent  111.,  pope,  his  works,  i.  539;  despotic 
tyranny  over  several  princes  and  kingdoms,  584  ; 
his  insolent  behaviour  to  John,  king  of  England, 
585  ;  lays  England  under  an  interdict,  and 
why,  ib. ;  excommunicates  and  deposes  John, 
and  encourages  Augustus  of  France  to  unite 
England  to  France,  586 ;  introduces  transub- 
atantiation  and  auricular  confession,  621 ;  op- 
posed by  many  in  his  doctrine,  628 

Innocent  IV.,  his  arrogance,  i.  588  ;  retires  to 
Lyons,  589;  declares  the  imperial  throne  va- 
cant, ib. ;  sends  an  embassy  to  the  Tartars, 
565;  endeavours  to  bring  the  Nestoiians  and 
Jacobites  under  his  dominion,  632 

Innocent  Y.,  pope  i.  590 ;  institutes  several  festi- 
vals, 684 

Innocent  YI.,  character  of,  &c.  i.  660 

Innocent  YIL,  anti-pope,  his  character,  i.  698 

Innocent  IX.,  ii.  86 

Innocent  X.,  his  shameful  character,  ii.  296  ;  en- 
deavours to  prevent  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  ib. 

Innocent  XL,  his  character,  ii.  297 ;  his  end^ 
vours  to  reform  the  clergy  fiul,  ib. 

Innocent  XII.,  his  attempts  to  reform  the  papal 
church,  ii.  29^ 

Innocent  XIII.,  pope,  ii.  501 

Inquisition,  its  origin  in  Narbonne  Gaul  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  i.  633 ;  the  iirst  delegates  for 
this  purpose,  ib. ;  its  form  settled,  and  on  what 
plan,  ib.,  and  n.  t;  the  absurd  and  iniquitous 
proceedings  of  this  court  accounted  for,  635  ; 
privileges  gmnted  to  it  by  Frederic  II.  emperor, 
and  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  ib.  and  n.  h\  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  public,  ib.  ;  and  hence 
severer  methods  ore  employed  against  heretics, 
636;  meets  with  a  fruitless  opposition  from 
Raymond,  earl  of  Thoulouso,  and  the  conse- 
quences, 637;  its  severity  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  towards  the  Beghards,  686 ;  congrega- 
tion of,  instituted  by  Paul  III.  pope,  ii.  75, 
n.  0 

Inscription,  famous  Spanish,  i.  40  and  n.  t 

Interim,  edict  of  Charles  Y.  so  called,  ii.  55>6  and 
n.  d\  troubles  excited  by  it,  ib. ;  assembly  of 
doctors  held  concerning  it,  151 

Interprcteni,  defects  of  the  ancient,  i.  93 

Investitures,  tumults  in  the  eleventh  century, 
through  the  law  about  them,  i.  461  and  u.  w ; 


custom  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  4$2 ;  metlifti ' 
used  by  the  eleigy  to  deprive  tbe  rmpettax  ^ 
their  right,  463;  and  by  tbe  emperors  to  re- 
tain it,  ib.  ;  origin  of  this  custom,  464  :  li.* 
offsnce  given  to  the  pontifl^  what,  465  ;  «» 
declared  thereon,  466 ;  Rodolph  revolta  agvr^: 
Henry  III.,  ib.;  and  is  chosoi  emperor.  4^7,- 
the  terrible  war  that  follows  upon  hia  ekctka. 
continues  till  the  death  of  Gregory  VIL  p»pe. 
468 ;  the  tumults  continue  under  Urbaa  IL 
469 ;  disputes  concerning  them  renewred  in  zhs 
twelfth  century,  522;  and  their  pragreaa,  ih.: 
peace  concluded  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror on  certun  conditions,  523;  wliich  is 
broken  by  Pascal  II.,  and  his  dcatli,  ib.;  tlie 
pacific  inclinations  of  Calixtus  IL  and  to  wk.1 
these  disputes  were  owing,  524 ;  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  pope  at  Worms,  with  tbe  o^- 
ditions,  ib. ;  contest  between  Barbarossa  asd 
Adrian  lY.,  526 ;  and  on  the  Uttei^a  death,  a 
dispute  in  electing  a  new  pope,  527 ;  after  rarioss 
success,  a  peace  is  concluded  bj  the  empcnir, 
528 

Irenseua,  bishop  of  Lyons,  writings  of,  i.  90 

Irene,  poisons  her  husband,  Leo  IV.,  and  rri^, 
i.  343 ;  her  alliance  with  Adrian,  ib. ;  IqCk- 
motts  character  of,  ib. 

Irish,  conversion  of  the,  bv  Palladina,  I.  217; 
anciently  called  Scots,  338;  and  eminent  f>r 
learning,  ib. ;  rise  of  the  Reformation  ansDc; 
them,  ii.  62 

Imerius,  whether  he  persuaded  tbe  emperor  I>- 
tharius  II.  to  substitute  the  Roman  law  instead 
-  of  all  others,  i.  517  and  n.  k 

Isaac  Angetus,  implores  assistance  of  the  Ycac- 
tians,  &c.  i.  566 

Isenberg,  church  of,  embraca  Calvinism,  iL  191 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  his  character  and  epistles,  i. 
230  and  n.  t ;  useful  properties  of  these  eptstles 
234 ;  censures  the  allegorical  interpretNa,  ib. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  his  works,  i.  274;  hia  dispute 
against  the  Jews,  278 

Isychins,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  works,  u  299 

Ithacius,  bishop  of  Sossuba,  his  in&moua  character, 
i.211,n.A 

Ives,  bishop  of  Chartrea,  reforms  tbe  o^er  of  Ca- 
nons, i.  477 ;  his  writings,  479 

J. 
Jablonski,  archbishop  Wake's  letter  to,  ii.  560 

Jacob,  G^rge,  ii.  209 

Jacobites,  a  sect  of  the  Monophyaites,  why  so  called, 

and  from  whom,  i.  285 ;  their  atate,  and  aubili- 

visions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  117 
Jacobus  de  Yitriaco,  i.  577 
Jacqueline,  abbess  of  Port  Royal,  her  character,  iu 

356 
Jagello,  duke  of  Lithuania,  conversion  of,  L  648 
Jam blichus  of  Clialcis,  account  o^  i.  170;  and  of 

his  followers,  ib. 
James,  bishop  of  Edessa,  translates  the  Dialectics  of 

Aristotle  into  Syriac  in  the  seventh  century,  L  296 
James  I.  king  of  Arragon,  i.  571 

James  of  Nisi  bis,  i.  184 
James  of  Yitri,  i.  577 
James  I.  of  England,  attempts  the  raconciliatioa  of 

tlio  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  ii.  378 

and  u./;  his  seeming  attachment  to  the  PuritasN 
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and  dedantion  In  an  anembly  at  Edinburgb,  433, 
n.  p ;  took  a  prinr.i]Ml  part  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Coart,  ib.  and  n.   9;  with  the  adula- 
tion of  Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  ib.;  remarkable 
change  of  hia  conduct  after  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  ib.  ;  Abbot's  endeavours  to  confirm  the 
king  in  Calvinism,  with  that  princess  dislike  of 
the  proceedings  at  Dort,  ib.  and  n.  r ;  the  reason 
for  the  king's  dislike,  435  and  n.  /;  his  change  of 
opinion  fatal  to  the  Puritans,  ib. ;  his  deaths  436 
James  II.,  his  imprudence,  ii.  306 ;  why  obliged  to 
abdicate,  ib. ;    tolerates  the  Quakers,  and  from 
what  motives,  475  and  n.  I 
Jansenism,  its  rise,  and  the  contests  it  produced,  ii. 
346 ;  Jansenius's  book,  ib.  and  n.  z,  a ;  com- 
bated bj  the  Jesuits,  347 ;  who  procure  its  con- 
demnation at  Rome'  by  Urban  VIII.,  ib. ;  this 
opposed  by  the  Augustinians,  &c.,  ib. 
Jansenists,  their  contest  with  the  Jesuits  described, 
and  how  both  parties  were  balanced,  ii.  347-8  and 
n.  e ;  methods  and  arguments  employed  by  both 
parties  in  this  controyersy,  and  miracles  pretended 
by  the  Jansenists,  348-9  and  n./*;  success  of  their 
adversaries,  350;  their  austere  piety  examined, 
353 ;  complaints  against  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
their  general  principles  just  and  reasonable,  but 
the  consequences  and  applications  faulty,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  sentiments  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Cy- 
ran,  their  great  oracle,  354  and  n.  r ;  deservedly 
denominated  Rigorists,  ib. ;  their  notions  of  re- 
pentance, 355 ;  exemplified  in  the  Abb^  de  Paris, 
356 ;  and  in  the  female  convent  of  Port-Royal,  ib. 
and  n.  v ;  many  ambitious  to  live  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, 357 ;  the  end  these  penitents  had  in  view, 
ib. ;  the  convent  demolished  by  Lewis  XIV.,  358 

Jansenius,  five  propositions  of  his  book  condemned 
by  pope  Innocent  X.,  ii.  350 ;  doctrines  contained 
in  them,  ib. ;  distinction  invented  by  Amauld  in 
fikvour  of  these  propositions,  351 ;  a  bull  of  Alex- 
ander YII.  against  him,  with  a  form  of  declara- 
tion sent  into  France,  ib. ;  which  produces  me- 
lancholy divisions  and  tumults,  ib. ;  persecution, 
of  his  followers  through  the  Jesuits,  but  suspended 
under  Clement  IX.,  852 ;  conditional  subscription 
obtained,  ib. ;  the  peace  granted  the  Jansenists  by 
Clement  only  transitory,  and  totally  ceased  under 
Lewis  XIV.,  353  and  n.  m 

Japan,  state  of  Christianity  in,  ii.  68 ;  its  success 
owing  to  three  circumstances,  264  and  n.  x\  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  and  divisions  among  the 
missionaries,  265 ;  accusations  against  the  Jesuits 
by  the  other  missionaries,  ib. ;  with  the  recrimi- 
nations of  the  Jesuits,  ib. ;  its  downfall  and  ex- 
tirpation how  effected,  with  the  reasons,  ib. ;  firm- 
ness of  the  converts  and  missionaries  under  horrid 
torments,  with  the  causes  of  this  persecution, 
266 ;  edict  by  which  Europeans  are  forbid  to  ap- 
proach the  Japanese  dominions,  267 ;  except  a 
few  Dutch,  ib. 

Jasidians,  a  sect  in  the  sixteenth  century,  some  ac- 
count of,  iL  123 ;  their  opinion  about  the  evil 
genius,  ib.  and  n.  n    . 

Jena,  academy  founded  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, ii.  1 53 ;  the  moderation  of  the  divines  here 
in  regard  to  Calixtus's  plan  of  concord,  397 

Jeremiah,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ii.  116 

Jerome  do  Saint  Foi,  writes  against  the  Jews,  i.  725 

Jerusalem,  first  Christian  church  there,  i.  81 ;  de- 


molition of  the  city,  and  new  one  bnilt,  77 ;  a 
vain  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple,  164  ;  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Christians  of  the  first  crusade, 
430 ;  recapture  by  the  Saracena,  508 ;  patriarch 
of,  how  extensive  his  jurisdiction  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  112;  famous  council  held  here  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  368  and  n.  g 

Jesuates,  or  apostolic  clerks,  their  rise,  i.  675; 
their  order  abolished  by  Clement  IX.,  ib. 

Jesuiabas  concludes  a  treaty  with  Mahomet  and 
Omar,  i.  305 

Jesuits,  their  institution  seems  to  have  diminished 
the  credit  of  the  Clerk*s  school  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  i.  717  ;  nature  of  their  order  and  insti- 
tution, ii  67 ;  the  methods  by  which  they  pro- 
pagate Christianity  considered,  68;  the  nature 
and  division  of  this  society  into  three  classes,  82, 
83  ;  and  according  to  some  into  four,  83,  n.  v ; 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
the  true  motives  of  their  missions,  84 ;  exposed 
to  many  pec^s,  and  how  delivered,  85;  their 
character  and  fate  admirably  described  by  Dr. 
Brown  of  Dublin,  ib.,  n.  y\  zealous  advocates 
for  the  ancient  forms  of  doctrine  in  the  Romish 
church,  and  why,  101 ;  and  for  the  infallibility 
and  uiUimited  supremacy  of  the  pope,  102,  103, 
and  n.  s\  their  notions  of  divine  grace  and 
original  sin,  ib. ;  doctrine  about  the  motives  to 
moral  actions,  ib.  and  n.  i ;  about  probability 
and  philosophical  sin,  104  and  n.  u ;  about  the 
sacraments,  ib.  and  n.  v ;  make  use  of  the  in- 
tricate sophistry  of  the  schoolmen  to  puzzle  the 
Protestants,  138;  their  stratagems  corrupt  the 
Lutheran  doctors,  139 ;  accused  of  sinister  views 
by  the  other  orders,  251 ;  their  methods  of  con- 
verting persons  procured  them  enemies,  252; 
accused  of  malpractices  in  China,  259 ;  principal 
charge  against  them,  260 ;  banished  Venice,  but 
afterwards  recalled,  318  and  n.  v;  the  influence 
they  have  in  France  considered,  325,  326,  and 
n.  n ;  multitude  of  books  written  against  them 
by  their  adversaries,  pu-ticularly  the  Jansenists, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  332 ;  history  by  Ber- 
nard, 333,  n.  e ;  interest  strengthened  by  opposi- 
tion, ib.  and  n./*;  their  atrocious  inroads  upon 
morality,  339;  a  part  of  their  moral  maxims 
condemned  by  the  popes,  841 ;  their  exertions 
to  withhold  the  bible  from  the  common  people, 
343;  books  written  against  them  by  Paschal  and 
Perrault  burned,  340,  n.  p ;  answered  by  F.  Dar 
niel,  ib. ;  their  disputes  with  the  Jansenists,  347 

Jesus,  fiithers  of  the  oratory  of,  founded,  ii.  331  ; 
design  of  their  institution,  and  their  fame,  ib. ; 
nature  of  their  office,  ib.  and  n.  a 

Jetzer,  an  account  of  the  impious  frauds  practised 
upon  him  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Domi- 
nicans, ii.  9  and  n.^* 

Jews,  their  civil  and  religious  state  under  Herod  at 
Christ's  birth,  i.  19 ;  after  Herod's  death,  ib. ; 
the  calamities  they  suffer  under  the  Roman  go- 
Temors,  yet  permitted  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  ib. ;  their  sufferings  from  their 
own  rulers,  20 ;  their  religion  corrupted  among 
all  ranks,  and  the  division  of  their  doctors  into 
various  sects,  ib. ;  their  principal  sects  and  points 
of  debate,  21  and  n. ;  yet  exercise  mutual  tole- 
ration, with  the  motives,  ib. ;  variously  interpret 
the  doctrine  of  futiuo  rewards  and  punisbmonts^ 
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i.  21 ;  the  monl  doctrine  of  their  aects,  23 ;  cor- 
rupt the  extoroftl  worship  of  God,  hj  rites  from 
the  Gentiles,  24 ;  Tirious  causes  of  their  corrup- 
tion, ib. ;  some  remsins  of  piety  among  them, 
25  ;  their  state  out  of  Palestine  an  evident  proof 
of  a  providence  in  human  aflhirs,  ib. ;  persecute 
the  Christians  in  Palestine  and  foreign  countries, 
34 ;  their  plausible  pretexts  for  this  procedure, 
and  the  punishments  they  undergo,  35 ;  the 
state  of  their  philosophy,  45 ;  their  sedition 
under  Barchochebas,  and  its  melancholy  conse- 
quences to  them,  with  advantages  to  Christianity, 
77;  the  cause  of  dissensions  in  the  church  in 
the  second  century,  106 ;  their  attempts  against 
Christianity  in  Uie  third  century,  128;  their 
▼ain  attempt  to  rebuild  their  temple  in  the 
fourth  century,  164;  the  dreadful  phenomenon 
on  this  occasion,  and  disputes  about  it,  ib.,  n.  ff ; 
many  converted  in  Crete  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  by  what  means,  215  ;  oppress  the  Christians, 
under  the  command  of  Gamaliel,  221 ;  several 
embrace  Christianity  in  the  sixth  century,  26 1 ; 
compelled  to  be  Christians  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  290 ;  many 
writers  against  them  in  the  twelfth  century, 
549 ;  the  crimes  charged  upon  them,  and  many 
become  Christians  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
compulsion,  648 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  L  547 ;  supposed  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  an  sceount  of  him,  whether 
real  or  fictitious,  603  and  n.  z ;  his  writings,  618 

Joan,  pope,  history  of,  i.  360 ;  arguments  relative 
to  the  truth  of,  ib.,  n.  ^  m 

Joannes  Darensis,  his  interpretation  of  the  works  of 
Dionysius,  i.  339 

Joannes,  Erasmus,  attempts  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Sodnianism  in  Holland,  ii.  242 

Johannes  k  Monte  Corvino,  sent  by  Nicolas  IV.,  to 
Coblai,  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  L  566  ;  his  trans- 
lations of  the  Testament,  &c.  ib. 

Johannicius,  created  king  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  i. 
584 

Johannites,  a  name  given  to  the  Waterlandians,  ii. 
217,  n. » 

John,  St.,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  i.  27 

John,  St,  chapter  xiv.  ver.  28,  Greeks  dispute 
concerning  the  words  of  Christ  in,  i.  551 

John  lY.,  pope,  rejects  the  ecthesis  of  Heraclius, 
and  condemns  the  Monophysites,  i.  308 

John  YIIl.,  pope,  i.  361 ;  assumes  the  right  of 
nominating  to  the  imperisl  throne,  ib. ;  his  con- 
duct in  respect  to  Pbotius,  &c.,  387  ;  death,  ib. 

John  X.,  pope,  his  infamous  character,  i.  410 ;  is 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  ib. 

John  XL,  pope,  an  account  of  him  and  his  death, 
and  character  of  his  mother  Marozia,  i.  410 

John  XII.,  changes  his  former  name,  and  imitated 
in  this  by  all  succeeding  popes,  L  4 1 1 ;  implores 
the  assistance  of  Otho  the  Great,  with  a  promise 
of  the  purple,  ib. ;  breaks  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Otho,  is  summoned  before  a  council,  d^rsded, 
reasBumes  the  pontificate,  and  dies  miserably,  ib. 

John  XIII.,  pope,  i.  41 1 

John  XIV.,  pope,  i.  412;  his  late,  ib. 

John  XY.,  pope,  his  peaceable  administration,  i. 
412  ;  enrolls  the  first  saint,  ib. 

John  XVI.,  pope,  i.  412 

John  XVII.,  pope,  i.  445 


John  XVIII.,  pope,  I  445 

John  XIX.,  pope,  L  445 

John  XXI.,  pc^ie,  i.  590 

John  XX IL,  pope,  a  zealous  adTocate  for  ihe 
Crusades,  and  his  supposed  reasons,  i.  646  ;  his 
character,  658;  engages  in  a  war  with  Jjewk, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  ib. ;  who  deposes  him,  ib. ;  is 
accused  of  heresy,  ib. ;  his  fear  of  bong  deemeil 
a  heretic  after  his  decease,  659  and  n.  o;  h» 
severity  to  the  Fratricelli,  668,  611,  n.  t>;  dii- 
putes  between  him  and  the  FranciscwDs  aboot 
the  poverty  of  Christ,  669 ;  his  edicts  agaiof: 
expropriation,  671 ;  Franciscans  sup|M>rted  br 
Lewis  against  htm,  672 ;  concludes  a  peace  with 
them,  673;  his  fruitless  attempts  to  svppresB 
the  brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  ib. 

John  XXIII.,  anti-pope,  his  in&moos  character,  I 
699;  excommunicates  John  Huss  for  recom- 
mending Wicklifie's  writings,  702 ;  assembles  s 
council  at  Constance,  ib. ;  is  deposed  by  it,  ib. 

John,  king  of  England,  L  585 ;  excommunicated  br 
Innocent  III.,  ib. ;  prepares  for  war  with  Philip 
Augustus,  586  ;  does  homage  to  the  popei,  ib. 

John  Caaimir,  elector  of  Saxony,  follows  the 
eumple  of  Frederic  III.,  ii.  179;  estahlishes  a 
church  in  his  dominions  according  to  Calvinism, 
ib. 

John,  don,  duke  of  Braganza,  raised  to  the  throne 
ofPortugal,  ii.  320 

John  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick,  turns  Catholic, 
ii.  814 

John  of  Capua,  a  monkish  historian,  i.  406 

John  Ascusnage,  his  opinions,  i,  287 

John,  sumamol  Carpathius,  his  works,  L  339 

John  of  Constantinople,  the  Faster,  assumes  the 
title  of  Universal  Bishop,  in  the  sixth  omtury, 
i,  268  and  n.  a ;  his  works,  272 

John  Damascenus,  his  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrines,  i.  31 9 ;  his  works,  333, 340 

John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  partisan  of  Ongen  i. 
192 

John  de  Matha,  and  Felix  de  Valois,  fonnd  the 
order  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  i.  594 

John  the  Sophist,  the  head  of  the  Nominalists,  and 
his  disciples,  in  the  eleventh  centnry,  L  443 
and  n.  r 

John  of  Paris,  his  writings,  i.  6 1 9 

John  Sulaka,  patriarch  of  the  Nestorian  Christians, 
u.  80 

John  of  Parma,  chosen  gcnersl  of  the  Franciscans, 
i.  603 ;  reforms  them,  ib. ;  resigns  his  ofiSce,  ib. 

John  of  Salisbury,  a  passage  from,  relative  to  the 
contests  of  the  Dialecticians,  i.  519,  n.  r;  Kii 
writings,  540 

John  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  onhraces 
the  Reformation,  ii.  376 

Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  system  of  moral! tv, 
i.  374 

Jordan,  bishop  of  Limoges,  his  wish  to  place  Mar- 
tial among  the  confessors,  i.  493 

Joseph,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  oath  not  to 
agree  to  a  reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and 
Lstin  churches,  i.  628,  n.  « 

Joviniao,  his  opinion  in  respect  to  fiists,  cellbarv, 
&c.,i.  191-2 

Jubilee  year,  when  first  instituted,  I.  630 ;  altered 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  683 

Jndca,  state  of,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  i,  19 
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Julia,  Mammea,  her  Mnttmenti  fitYourable  to 
Christianity,  i.  121  ;  Christians  enjoy  peace 
under  her  son  SeTenis,  )  20 

Julian,  made  sole  emperor,  attempts  to  destroy 
Christianity,  L  162 ;  his  apostacy,  to  what  owing, 
163 ;  consummate  dexterity  and  ruinons  projects 
how  prevented,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. ;  character, 
ib. ;  Ids  defects  and  ignorance  of  true  philosophy, 
164  and  n.  e\  permits  the  Jews  to  attempt  the 
rebailding  of  their  temple,  ib.  ;  state  of  the 
church  after  his  death,  ib. 

Julian,  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  opinions  of,  i.  286 

Julian  Pomerius  exerts  his  talents  against  the 
Jews,  i.  303 

Julius  Africanus,  character  and  works  of,  i.  1 34 

Julius  II.,  pope,  his  infamous  character,  ii.  5 ; 
miserable  state  of  the  church  under  him,  ib. ; 
calls  a  Lateran  council  and  dies,  6 ;  whence  he 
assumed  his  name,  85,  n.  x 

Julius  III.,  his  unworthy  conduct,  ii.  86,  n.  b 

Julius,  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  ii.  1 39 ;  his 
conduct  in  respect  to  Hofman,  ib. ;  his  conduct 
in  respect  to  the  Form  of  Concord,  162 

Junilius,  his  works,  i.  275 

Jupiter,  number  of  gods  who  bore  the  name  of,  i 
12,  n.  h 

Justin  Martyr  writes  an  apology  for  the  Christians 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  and  thus  preyails  on  the 
emperor  to  stop  the  persecution,  i.  80 ;  publishes 
another  under  Aurelius,  ib. ;  suffers  martyrdom, 
81;  his  high  character,  90;  exposition  on  the 
Revelation  lost,  93 ;  why  unsuccessful  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Jews,  94  ;  his  writings 
against  the  sectaries  lost,  ib. ;  moral  treatises,  95 

Justinian,  emperor,  his  condemnation  of  Origen,  i. 
278  and  n.  »;  drives  the  Vandals  out  of  Africa, 
and  the  Ooths  out  of  Italy,  264 ;  his  pandeicts 
found,  517 

Justinian  II.  assembles  the  coundl  called  Quinisex- 

tum,  i.  31 1 
Justinian,  Laurence,  his  character,  i.  725 
Justus,  Jonas,  writings  of,  ii.  140 
Juvenal,  bishop  of  iElia,  his  ambition,  i.  225 ;  aa- 
Bumea  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  ^1  Palestine, 
ib. ;   his  power  explained,  ib.   and  n.  c ;  and 
granted  to  him  by  the  Chalcedon  council,  ib. 
Juvcn^  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ambition  of^  i.  225 

K. 

Kabbala,  what,  i.  23;  much  taught  among  the 
Jews,  ib. 

Kang-hi,  Chinese  emperor,  fiivoured  the  mission- 
aries, ii.  258  and  n. ;  great  character,  and  munifi- 
cence to  the  Jesuits,  ib. 

Karit,  a  country  of  Tartary,  Christianity  introduced 
into,  i.  396 

Keith,  George,  with  others,  reduces  Quakerism  to 
a  tolerably  regular  form  in  the  seventeenth  cim- 
tury,  ii.  474 ;  excites  disputes  among  them,  and 
concerning  what,  476;  the  debates  brought  be- 
fore the  parliament,  and  he  is  excommunicated, 
477 ;  embraces  and  dies  in  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England,  ib.  and  n.  r,  s 

Keller,  James,  ii.  307 

Kempis,  Thomas  li,  his  character,  i.  719,  726 

Kenchan,  sovereign  of  Tartary,  i.  505 

Kepler,  an  eminent  astronomer,  ii.  283 


Kilian,  Saint,  preaches  the  gospel  to  the  Franks, 

1.289 
King,  Sir  Peter,  mistaken   for  Rev.   Mr.  King, 

i.  77,  n.  m 
Kiomingius,  his  mistakes  relative  to  the  union  of 

the  English  and  Grallican  churches,  ii.  531,  n.  6 
Knighthood,  military  institution  of,  i.  510 
Knights-errant,  origin  of,  i.  ^7 1 ,  n.  « 
Knights  sword-bearers,  a  military  order,  founded  to 

convert  the  Livonians,  i.  503-4 
Knights-templars,  institution  of,  i.  510 
Knox,  John,  character  o^  ii.  61 ;  abhorrence  of 

popery,  ib. ;  founder  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 

180 
Knutzen,  Matthew,  founder  of  the  Conscientiariisms, 

ii.  278 
Kodde  (Yander),  founder  of  the  Collegians,  ii.  491 
Konigsbeig,  debates  with  the  doctors  o^  ii.  397 
Koran,  the,  or  new  law,  i.  291  and  n.  d 
Kotter,  Christopher,  a  fanatical  prophet,  ii.  412 
Kuhlman,  ii.  286 
Knnrath  promotes  the  philosophy  of  Paracelsus  iti 

Denmark,  iL  138 

L. 

Labat,  father,  his  description  of  the  progress  of 
conversion  in  South  America,  ii.  270,  n.  m 

Labbodie,  John,  his  character,  ii.  493;  singular 
tenets,  ib.  and  n. ;  his  austerity,  and  treatises, 
494  and  n. 

Labbadista,  rise  of,  U.  493 ;  Ml  into  obUvion,  494 

Labbe,  ii.  337 

Lactantius,  an  excellent  writer  and  polemic  divine 
among  the  Latins,  i.  184 

LafiUu,  his  life  of  Clement  XI.,  ii.  317,  n.  t 

LambechiuB,  his  apostacy,  ii.  314 

Lambertus,  ii.  165 

Umi,  ii.  335 

Laado,  pope,  i.  409 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  character 
and  works,  i.  479  and  n.  s ;  commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  481 ;  introduces  logic  into  theo- 
logy, 482 ;  his  candour  a  proof  of  the  modest 
views  of  the  first  schoolmen,  ib.,  n.  b 

Langham,  Simon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  664 

Langres,  council  of,  a.  d.  859,  i  382 

Lang^n,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  contested 
election,  and  the  consequences,  i.  585 ;  character 
and  works,  618  and  n.  t 

Languages,  Oriental,  studied  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, i.  577  :  the  study  of  much  encouraged  by 
Clement  Y.,  pope,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
651 ;  improvement  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
ii.  284 ;  advantages  to  the  cause  of  religion,  ib. 

Lascaris,  Theodore,  elected  emperor  of  the  Greeks, 
i.  567 

Laacaris,  Theodoma,  his  works,  i.  617 

Laterman,  John,  his  attachment  to  Callxtus,  ii.  897 

Latins,  learning  encouraged  among  them  by  Charle- 
magne in  the  eighth  century,  i.  319 ;  state  of 
philosophy  among  them  in  the  tenth  century 
wretched,  406  ;  complaints  of  infidelity  and 
atbttsm  among  them  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
572  and  n.  6;  their  empire  in  the  Bast  over* 
thrown,  570 ;  great  schism  among  them  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  661 ;  disputes  about  the  wor- 
ship due  to  Christ*s  blood  in  the  fifteenth  oen- . 
tury,  726  ;  the  multiplicity  of  rites  they  had  in 
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this  centory  snd  incrcBM,  727 ;  inttonces  by 
popes,  ib. 

I^titadinarians,  their  rise  in  England,  And  pacifica- 
tory endeavourt,  ii.  446  ;  doctrine  and  chief 
leaders,  447  and  n.  o ;  meet  with  op))otition,  ib. ; 
succeu  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  XI.  and 
since,  ib. 

Jjaud,  archbishop,  his  character,  ii.  305  and  n.  k ; 
introduces  Arminianism,  4*25 ;  his  mixed  charac- 
ter and  arbitrary  proceedings,  436  and  n.  tr, « ; 
is  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  438 

Ijausanne,  city  of,  embraces  Calvinism,  ii.  179 

Law,  Canon,  in  the  twelfth  century,  i.  517 

Law,  Roman,  study  of^  revived  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, i.  517 

Law,  Wm.,  prepares  a  new  edition  of  Jacob  Beh- 
men*a  works,  ii.  412,  n.  « 

Leadly,  Jane,  foundress  of  the  Philadelphiaxi  So- 
ciety, her  notions  and  followers,  ii.  496 

Learning.     See  Letters 

I^buin,  his  exertions  in  Saxony,  &c.,  i.  314 

Le  Clerc,  extract  of  a  letter  from  archbishop  Wake 
to,  718 

Leenhoff,  Frederic  Van,  account  of  his  book,  en- 
titled Heaven  upon  Earth,  whence  he  is  accused 
of  Spinozism,  ii.  514 

Legates,  popes*,  their  authority,  i.  583 

Legion,  Thundering,  account  of  its  miracles,  L  76 
and  n.  m;  the  certain  distinguished  from  the 
doubtful  accounts  of  this  story,  77 

Leibnitz,  his  character  as  a  philosopher,  ii.  292  and 
n. ;  his  services  in  the  cause  of  philosophy,  386 

Leipsic,  university  founded  at,  by  Frederic  the 
Wise,  i.  702  ;  disputes  between  Eckius  and  Car- 
lostadt  at,  it  21  and  n.  p\  conference  held  at, 
379 ;  commotions  at,  and  whence,  399 

Leland,  Dr.,  his  account  of  Deistical  Writers,  ii. 
275.  n.  6  c:*- 

Leo  L,  the  Great,  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  power 
of  the  Roman  see,  i.  225  and  228 ;  his  writings, 
230 ;  his  legates  preside  at  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  252 ;  his  eputlo  to  Flavianus  received  as 
a  rule  of  Faith,  ib. 

Leo  I  v.,  emperor,  endeavours  to  suppress  the  prac- 
tice of  image- worship,  i.  341 ;  is  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Irene,  343;  his  death  advantageous  to  the 
worship  of  images,  ib. 

Leo  v.,  pope,  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  i«  409 

Leo  VI.,  pope,  i.  410 

Leo  VII.,  pope,  i.  410 

Leo  VIIL,  pope,  i.  411 

Leo  IX.,  pope,  aims  at  universal  dominion ;  i.  444 ; 
grants  to  the  Normans  their  conquered  and 
usurped  countries,  445  ;  his  character,  446  ;  is 
sainted,  ib. ;  behaviour  to  the  Normans,  484  ; 
insolence  to  Cerularius,  ib. ;  the  impudence  of 
his  legates,  485  ;  his  imprisonment  and  death, 
447 

Leo  X.,  his  character,  ii.  6 ;  obtains  from  Francis 
I.  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ib. 
and  n.  ff\  and^  to  impose  the  concordate,  7  and 
n.  A ;  his  edict  for  granting  indulgences,  with  their 
extent,  15;  excommunicates  Luther,  25  and  n. 
a  ;  his  death,  29 

Leo  XI.,  pope,  ii.  295 

Leo  of  Achrida,  chief  counsellor  to  the  Greek  pon- 
tiff, i.  485 ;  is  excommunicated,  ib. 

Leo  the  Armenian^  aboUshos  the  decrees  of  the 


Niceoe  creed,  relating  to  the  wonhip  of  ini^e% 
I  376  ;  inflicts  death  on  the  Paoliciana,  392 

Leo  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  character  of,  L  4S6 ;  ae- 
cuses  the  emperor  of  sacrilege,  ib« 

Leo  the  Grammarian,  i.  437 

Leo  the  Isaurian,  the  controversy  about  tbe  wors^p 
of  images  is  kindled  in  his  reign,  i.  341  ;  hb  ean- 
test  with  the  pope,  330  ;  augments  the  power  cf 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  ib. ;  his  laadable  sal 
against  image  worship,  341  ;  issues  an  edir: 
against  it,  and  for  removing  images  out  «f 
churches,  with  the  fiital  conaequenon^  s^ 
whence,  ib. ;  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  edict 
examined,  ib.  n.  « ;  is  excommunicsted,  ib. ;  6t- 
grades  Germanus  for  his  attachment  to  iio^e- 
worship,  and  melancholy  effects  of  this  severity, 
342 

Leo,  the  Philosopher,  emperor,  espouses  a  fotutli 
wife,  L  421 ;  for  which  he  is  suq>ended  by  the 
patriarch,  ib. ;  depoaes  the  pstriardi,  ih. ;  IiIa 
death,  ib. 

Leo  the  Wise,  i.  353 

Leonardi,  ii.  232  and  n.  im 

Leonists,  or  Wald6nscs,  origin  of,  i.  560 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  his  works,  i.  273 

Leootius  of  Neapolis,  bis  dispute  against  the  Jews, 
i.  278 

Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  exoommnntcsted  by  Cle- 
ment III.  for  imprisoning  Richard  I.,  kii^  «i 
England,  i.  532 

Leczinski,  Casimir,  an  atheist,  it  278 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Letters  and  Philosophy,  steto  of,  in  the  first  eentorv, 
i.  41 ;  in  the  second  century,  82 ;  in  the  third 
century,  128 ;  in  the  fourth  century,  169  ;  in  the 
fifth  century,  221  ;  in  the  sixth  cemtuiy,  2S5 : 
in  the  seventh  century,  294 ;  in  the  c^hth  ocs- 
tivy,  318;  in  the  ninth  century,  353;  in  the 
tenth  century,  404  ;  in  the  eleventh  (xntiny, 
437  ;  in  the  twelfth  century,  514 ;  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  574  ;  in  the  fourteenth  ccutmy, 
650  ;  in  the  fifteenth  centary,  693  ;  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ii.  1 1 ;  in  the  seventeenth  ocntoiy, 
334 

Leucopetrus,  founder  of  a  fanaUcal  sect  in  the  twelfth 
century,  i.  554  ;  his  chief  disdple,  and  tenets,  ik 

Leuthard  of  Vertus,  troubles  excited  by,  i.  424 

Leutheric,  archbishop  of  Sens,  his  creed  as  to  the 
body  of  Christ  in  Uie  sacrament,  L  487 

Lewis  the  Meek,  his  character,  i  848  ;  a  pstros  ei 
the  arts,  354 ;  his  foiged  donation  to  Uie  see  of 
Rome,  361 ;  edict  in  behalf  of  the  pope*s  dlectiai 
spurious,  359  and  n.  j ;  his  zeal  in  opposisf  the 
vices  of  the  monks,  364 ;  encourages  Mystidna, 
375  and  n.  o ;  receives  an  embssay  firom  the  em- 
peror of  the  East  to  engage  him  to  oppose  idolstrr, 
377 

Lewis  VII.,  of  France,  sets  out  for  Palestine,  i.  507 ; 
leaves  most  of  his  army,  and  returns,  508 

Lewis  VIII.,  engaged  by  the  pope  to  march  i^iast 
the  Albigenses,  i.  637 

Lewis  IX.,  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  i. 
569 ;  taken  prisoner,  ransomed  at  an  immense 
price,  and  returns  into  Prance,  ib;  undertakes 
another  crusade,  ib. ;  dies  of  the  pl^ue,  ib. ;  <^ 
poses  some  papal  encroachments,  583  ;  his  e£ct 
called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ib. ;  his  law  in  re- 
spect to  heretics,  635 

Lewis  XII.,  his  contest  with  pope  Julius  II..  il  6 
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Lcwii  Xin.,  contests  subsisting  between,  snd  iiis 

Bubjecta,  ii.  416 
Lewis  XIV.,  his  embassy  to  the  king  of  Siam,  ii. 
256  and  n.  o ;  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
283;   contest  with   popes  Alexander  VII.  and 
Innocent  XI.,  321 ;  persecutes   the  Janienists, 
353  ;  demolishes  the  convent  of  Port  Royal,  358; 
re^'okes  the  edict  of  Nantes,  418 
Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  his  contest  and  war  with 
popo  John  XXII,,  i.  658 ;  deposes  the  pope,  and 
patronizes  the  Franciscans,  672 
Lewis,  elector  Palatine,  restores  Luthenmism  in  Ger- 
many, which  his  &ther  had  rcmo7ed,  ii.  178 
Libellatici,  names  given  to  those  who  produced  cer- 
tificates, i.  124 
LibcUus  Pacis,  i.  125 
Liberatus,  his  works,  i.  273 
Libertines,  spiritual  brethren  and  sisters,  it  201 ; 

resemble  the  Beghards,  ib. 
Libertines  of  Geneva,  and  of  what  composed,  ii.  201 
Liberty  of  debating  religious  subjects,  ii.  13 
Licinius,  persecutes  the  Christians,  L  161;  is  de- 
feated and  strangled,  ib. 
Liddel,  Duncan,  ii.  139 
Light,  Children  of,  a  name  assumed  by  the  Quakers, 

ii.  472 
Limborch,  his  account  of  the  Arminian  controversy, 

ii.  460,  n.  e 

L^lsle,  Alan  de,  an  eminent  logician,  i.  577  ;  his 

character,  618;  polemic  works  against  the  Jews, 
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Lisosius,  head  of  the  Manichseans  of  Orleans,  i.  498 

Literature,  the  respective  merits  of  it  and  philosophy, 

ii.  71,n./ 
Lithuanians,  conversion  of  the,  i.  647 
Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  a  plan  designed 
for  introducing  it  into  Hanover  and  Prussia.   See 
advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  Chronological 
Tables 
Livonians,  the,  their  conversion  attended  with  hor- 
rible scenes  of  cruelty,  i.  503 
I^bo,  father,  ii.  317,  n.  #  (♦) 
Locke,  John,  a  great  promoter  of  natural  know- 
ledge, ii.  292 
Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon,  iL  141 
Logic,  in  high  repute  in  the  eleventh  century,  i. 

440 
Logicians,  disputes  among  them,  and  the  Nominal- 
ists, &C.  i.  442  and  n.  p 
Lollard,  Walter,  an  account  of,  L  687 ;  mistakes  of 
the  learned  in  supposing  him  the  founder  of  the 
Lollards,  and  whence,  ib.  and  n.  » 
Lollards,  account  of  them  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
i.  675,  616  ;  by  whom  favoured  and  persecuted, 
677  ;  continuance  of  their  opposition  to  supersti- 
tious tyranny  and  immorality,  720 
Lombard,  Nicholas,  his  memorial,  ii.  261 
Lombard,  Peter,  his  works,  i.  539;  lucubrations 
defective,  543 ;  his  book  of  Sentences,  545  and 
n.  q ;  his  followers,  called  Sententiarii,  ib. ;  his 
Book  of  Sentences  in  greater  repute  than  the 
Bible,  546  and  n.  u 
London,  the  Royal  Society  founded  at,  ii.  283 
Longueville,  duchess,  effect  of  her  death  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  Jansenists,  ii.  353 
Loquis,  Martin,  his  chimerical  notion,  i.  722 
Lord's  supper,  administration  of  the,  i.  144,  197; 
Gregory  prescribe!  a  new  method  of  administering 


the  Lord^s  supper,  282;  disputes  in  the  ninth 
century  concerning  Christ's  presence  in,  379;  ap- 
peased in  the  tenth  century,  417 ;  controversy  in 
the  Latin  church  about  the,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury,  487 ;  the  pontiffs  strive  in  vain  to  put  an ' 
end  to  this  debate,  ib. ;  dispute  about,  among  the 
Latins,  in  the  twelfth  century,  552 ;  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  628 ;  rites  instituted  in  relation  to  it,  ii. 
168 ;  the  bread  in  it  deified,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Romanists,  169;  the  opus  opera- 
turn  in  it,  what,  104  and  n.  v ;  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiation  embraced  by  the  Lutherans,  31  ; 
Luther's  explanation  of  it,  146,  n.j^;  when  and 
by  whom  introduced  instead  of  transubstantiation, 
176,  n.  a;  Carlostadt*s  view  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, 1 46  n.  ^ 

liOtbaire  encourages  literature  in  Italy,  i.  354 

Lotharius  II.,  published  an  edict  enjoining  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Roman  law,  L  517 

Louvigni,  Bemiere  de,  ii.  361 

Love,  Family  of^  Anabaptist  or  rather,  Mystic  sect, 
ii.  227 

Love,  Virgins  of,  order  of,  ii.  332 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
iL  82 ;  subjects  them  to  the  will  of  the  popes,  ib. 
and  n. ;  whether  a  man  of  any  learning,  83  and 
n.  ft;  is  sainted  by  Urban  VIII.,  364 

Lubieniecius,  Stanislaus,  (a  Polish  knight,)  a  pa- 
tron of  Socinianism,  his  character,  ii.  489 ;  his 
zeal  for  its  success,  ib. ;  by  whom  opposed,  and 
his  hopes  frustrated,  ib. 

Lucar,  Cyrillus,  opposes  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  ii.  367  ;  his  character,  and  perse- 
cution by  the  Jesuits,  ib. ;  is  accused  of  treason, 
and  put  to  death,  ib. 

Lucas,  author  of  the  Quintenences,  &c.,  ii.  281  and 
n.  « 

Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  his  tenets  and  character, 
i.  190 

Luciferian  divisions,  i.  190 

Lucian  of  Antioch,  his  pains  in  oorreeting  the 
coiHcs  of  the  Septuagint,  i.  1 37 

Lucius  II.,  turbulent  reign  of,  L  526 

Lucius  111.,  pope,  raised  by  the  suff'rages  of  the  car- 
dinals, i.  531  ;  death,  532 

Lucopetrus,  a  fsnatic  in  the  twelfth  century,  L 
554 

Ludolph,  his  learned  labours,  ii.  373 

Luitprand,  a  monkish  historian,  1.  406 

Lully,  Raymund,  his  philosophy,  i.  653 

Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  pleads  the  cause  of  Go- 
deschalcus,  i.  382 

Lupus,  Servatus,  i.  356 ;  his  great  abilities  and 
works,  358 ;  character,  367 

Lusts,  unnatural,  no  law  sgainst  the  exercise  of, 
among  the  Heathen,  i.  14 

Luther,  Martin,  obnoxious  to  the  Dominicans,  ii. 
1 1 ;  few  able  to  oppose  his  doctrine  from  Scrip- 
ture, ib. ;  his  great  character,  1 4 ;  warmly  op- 
poses Tetzel's  preaching  of  indulgences,  and 
hence  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be  dated, 
15;  his  motives  for  opposing  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgences vindicated  from  unreasonable  calum- 
nies, ib.  n.  d\  debate  with  Tetzel  clearly 
stated,  1 6 ;  is  violently  opposed,  and  offers  to 
abjure  any  erroneous  sentiments  that  can  be 
proved  against  him,  17 ;  his  fruitless  oonferenoe 
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with  OajeUn  at  Augsbni^,  1 B,  and  n./;  conference 
with  Miltitz,  and  the  iaaue,  19  ;  promises  silence, 
on  the  condition  of  silence  being  ohserTod  hj  his 
adversaries',  20 ;  his  generous  Iwhaviour  to  Tet- 
zel,  ib.  and  n.  l\  dispute  with  Eckius  on  papal 
power,  at  Jieipaic,  21 ;  is  excommanicat^  hy 
Leo  X.,  25  ;  separates  himself  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  ib. ;  offers  submission  to  the  determi- 
nation of  a  general  council  lawfully  assembled, 
and  consequently  of  the  universal  church,  26, 
and  n.  c ;  unjustly  banished  at  a  diet  of  Worms, 
27,  and  n.  /\  translates  a  great  part  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  German  language,  28  and  n. 
<7;  censures  the  rash  proceedings  of  Carlostadt, 
29,  and  n.  h\  his  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  31, 
and  n.  m;  draws  up  the  Articles  of  Torgaw,  38 ; 
refuses  to  adroit  the  friends  of  Zuingle  to  the 
Diet  at  Smalcalde,  48,  and  n./;  bis  catechisms, 
132;  form  of  Concord,  ib. ;  his  resolution,  to 
banish  philosophy  from  the  church,  137,  and  n. 
9;  explications  of  the  Scripture,  140;  Golden 
Rule  of  Interpretation,  141,  andn.  ;t;  prevents 
the  divisions  which  the  disciples  of  Manzer  at- 
tempted to  excite,  144;  his  debates  with  Car- 
lostadt, 145,  and  n.  e,/;  appeases  the  tumult  at 
Wlttemberg,  ib. ;  suppresses  the  Antinomians, 
14B;  publishes  his  confessions  of  faith,  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle,  170;  grants  indul- 
gence as  to  such  parts  of  the  creed  of  the  Bo- 
hemian brethren  as  he  disapproved  of,  189;  his 
plan  of  reformation  disliked  by  the  Anabaptists, 
208 

Lutheran  chnrch,  its  commencement,  if.  26,  129; 
doctrine  of,  129;  ceremonies  of,  131 ;  head  and 
form  of,  liturgy,  worship,  and  method  of  instruct- 
ing, 131>133;  holidays  and  discipline,  133;  of 
the  prosperous  and  calamitous  events  of,  134; 
state  of  learning  in  the,  135 ;  fisite  of  philosophy 
in  the,  137;  merits  of  interpreters,  140;  the 
didactic  theology  of,  141 ;  state  of  morality 
among,  1 42 ;  the  three  periods  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  144;  first  period,  ib. ;  second  period, 
149;  form  of  Concord  opposed,  161;  loses 
ground  in  some  places,  375;  new  reformation 
takes  place  in  Brandenburg,  376 ;  attempts  made 
towards  a  iinion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches,  377 ;  declaration  of  the  synod  of  Cha- 
renton,  378;  conferences  at  Thom  and  Cassel, 
ib. ;  prosperous  events,  382 ;  progress  of  learn- 
ing, 383 ;  state  of  philosophy,  384 ;  freedom  of 
inquiry  gains  ground,  ib. ;  virtues  and  defects  of 
the  Lutheran  doctors,  386 ;  vices  of  the  clergy 
owing  to  the  times,  387 ;  ecclesiastical  laws  and 
polity  of,  388;  the  most  eminent  Lutheran 
writers,  389 ;  an  historical  view  of  the  religious 
doctiine  of  the  Lutherans,  ib. ;  articles  of  faith 
adopted  by,  391 ;  state  of  moral  science  among 
the,  392 ;  commotions  and  contests  among,  ib. ; 
debates  carried  on  with  the  doctors  of  Rin- 
telen  and  Konigsbei^,  397 ;  and  those  of  Jena, 
ib. ;  commotions  at  Leipsic,  399;  debates  with 
Spener  and  the  divines  of  Halle,  401 ;  contests 
concerning  the  omnipresence  of  Chrisfs  flnh, 
407 ;  controversies,  408  and  409 

Lutherans,  esteemed  by  the  Spanish  court  as  better 
subjects  than  the  CalvinisU,  ii.  189;  progress  of 
lesrning  among  them,  383;  their  ecclesiastical 
law  and  polity,  388 ;  adopt  the  maxims  of  the 


Arminians,    390;    the  state  of    theolo^    ssi 

moral  science  among  them,  391-2 
Lutkeman,  Joachim,  his  opinions  and  cluracter, 

il.  409 
Lyons,  a  council   at,  in  the   tliirteenth    centarr, 

i.  591 ;  &mous  decree  concerning  the  cardifuUt 

during  the  vacancy  of  the  pontificate,  ib. 
Lyons,  the  poor  men  of,  a  sect,  i.  560 
Lyra,  Nicolas,  i.  678-679 

M. 

Mabillon,  his  opinion  in  respect  to  BcTcoger,  &c., 
i.  491,n.6 

Macarius,  cf  Egypt,  writings  of,  i.  185 

Macarius,  author  of  the  error  adopted  by  Avorhocs, 
L  357 ;  confuted  by  Corby,  ib. 

Maccovius,  accused  of  heresy,  ii.  199,  n.  9;  in  tra- 
duces subtilties  into  theology,  ib.;  followed  by 
others,  ib. 

Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  beresy  cC, 
i.  210 ;  tenets  of,  crushed  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, ib. ;  decreet  that  passed  at  that 
council,  ib, 

Madura,  account  of  successful  mission  thither  and  its 
author,  ii.  254 ;  the  singular  method  used,  ib. ; 
that  kingdom  described,  ib.  n.  t;  this  and  the 
like  missions,  why  suspended  by  the  pope,  ib. 

Maguin,  defends  the  cause  of  Godeachalcua,  L  383, 
n.  h 

Mi^us,  Albertus,  an  eminent  philosophical  divine, 
i.  618;  his  wriUngs,  623 

Magus,  Simon,  not  properly  termed  a  heretic 
and  why,  i.  70 ;  blasphemously  assumes  the 
title  of  the  Supreme  Power  of  God,  ib. ;  hi> 
history,  ib. ;  his  fate  and  doctrines,  71,  and  a. 
*,/ 

Mahomet,  appears  in  the  seventh  century,  i.  291  : 
his  character,  and  report  of  his  total  %Dorance  of 
learning  examined,  ib. ;  his  public  declaratiois 
about  religion,  ib. ;  delivers  Uie  law  called  Ko- 
ran, ib. ;  his  project  of  forming  an  ein]»re,  292 ; 
the  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  him,  ib. ;  his 
success  in  propagating  his  doctrine  accounted  for, 
293;  dies,  ib. ;  testament  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  with  arguments  for  and  against  its 
authenlicity  examined,  305;  his  suoceMora  on- 
ploy  the  Nestorians  in  the  most  important  mat- 
ters, 306 ;  dispute  in  the  twelfth  century  con- 
cerning his  God,  551 

Mahomet  II.,  takes  Constantinople  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  L  692,  and  n.  b 

Mahometans,  their  conduct  to  the  Christians  in  the 
seventh  century,  i.  293;  divisions  into  two 
secU,  294 

Maienl,  St,  clerks  of  the  institution  of,  it  91 ;  aa 
account  of  their  observances,  ib. 

Maigrot,  Charles,  his  decision  against  the  Jesuits, 
ii.  261 

Mainard,  attempts  the  conversion  of  the  Livonians, 
L50a 

Maitie,  le,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  retires  into  the. 
convent  of  Port  Royal,  ii.  357,  n.  v,  w 

Major,  George,  a  controversy  set  on  foot  by,  cod* 
ceming  the  necessity  of  good  works,  ii.  151 

MalavUle,  Frances,  ii.  861 

Maldonat,  John,  his  tlSommentaiy  on  St.  PauPs 
Epistles,  ii.  97 

Malebranche,  his  finthnsissm,  iL  292 
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Mftmmim,  Jnlk,  her  fiiToanble  ^Bpodtion  to 
Chrittiaiiitjr,  L  121 

MuideriUe,  his  impioas  deism  and  hjpothesiB, 
ii.  500,  n.  e 

Monegoldus  the  phtloeopher,  L  440,  n.  I 

Manet,  or  Manichsna,  aoconnt  of  him,  i.  146 ; 
varioos  reports  ahout  bia  death,  147,  n.  c;  aum- 
naarj  oonoeraiog  Mao,  Chiiat,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
1 47-8 ;  concerning  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
1 48 ;  concerning  the  office  of  Christ,  ib. ;  con- 
cerning the  Comforter,  149 ;  concerning  the  puri- 
fication of  souls,  &C.,  ib.;  coocmiing  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  ib.;  his  rule  of  life,  150; 
division  of  his  disciples  into  two  classes,  ib. 

Manichieans,  their  general  assembly,  and  president, 
who  represented  Christ,  i.  150;  his  assistants, 
&c.  ib. ;  conceal  themselves  under  various  names 
through  fear  of  persecution  in  the  fourth  century, 
198;  their  state  in  the  sixth  century,  283; 
continue  in  the  fifteenth  eentury,  and  where,  728 

Manichs^ans  of  Orleans,  seem  to  bAve  been  Mystics, 
L  498 ;  a  branch  of  that  sect  converted  by  Gei^ 
hard,  ib. 

Mapes,  i.  577 

Marca,  Petrus  de,  writes  sgainst  the  pi^wl  claims, 
ii.  321 

Marcellin,  his  labours  in  Batavia,  &c.  L  289 

Marcellinus,  tribune,  sent  into  Africa  by  Hono- 
rius,  i.  242,  and  n.  6;  consequences  to  the 
Donatists,  till  relieved  by  Qenseric,  243 

Marcellus  II.,  pope,  it  86 

Marcellus,  bishop  c^  Ancyra,  doctrine  of,  i.  209 

Marcellus,  his  pacific  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
Proteatants,  ii.  309^ 

Marchia,  Jacobus  k,  opposes  the  worship  of  Christ*s 
blood,  and  is  accused  of  heresy,  i.  726 

Marcion  of  Pontus,  doctrine  of,  i.  109 

Marculf,  his  works,  i.  299 

Mardaites,  the,  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  i.  310 

Margaret,  of  Navarre,  favourable  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, iL  43 ;  consequences  of  this,  ib. 

Maria,  Ave,  added  to  the  prayers  of  the  Romish 
%    church,  i.  685 

Marino,  Robert  of  St.,  an  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  i.  577 

Marinus  II.,  pope,  i.  410 

Mark,  the  Hermit,  his  works  and  character,  i.  236 

Maro,  John,  i.  310 

Maronites,  whence  so  called,  i.  310,  and  n.  k; 
retains  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites  till  the 
twelfth  century,  ib.;  their  fruitless  attempts  to 
confute  this  accusation,  ib. ;  their  subjection  to 
Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  127;  their 
doctors,  ib.  n.  s 

Maronius,  Francis,  a  scholastic  divine  in  the  four- 
teenth eentury,  i.  678 

Marozia,  her  conduct,  i.  410 

Marpurg,  conference  at,  ii.  36 

Marriage  of  the  clergy,  i.  133 

Marriages,  fourth,  declared  impure,  i.  422 

Martial,  bishop  of  Limoges,  controversy  concern- 
ing, L  493 

Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  converts  the  Gauls,  i.  168 ; 
erects  the  first  monasteries  in  Gaul,  187;  his 
arrogant  assertion  of  the  ministerial  dignity,  228 

Martin,  Mshop  of  Braga,  his  summary  of  a  virtuous 
life,  i.  277 
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Martin,  pope,  condemns  the  ectheds  of  Hendins, 
and  the  type  of  Constans,  i.  308;  anathema- 
tises  the  Monothelites,  and  their  patrons,  ib. ;  ia 
banished  for  one  year  by  Constans,  and  the  oon- 
sequenoe  of  this  rigorous  proceeding,  309 

Martin,  Raymond,  character  of  his  Pugio  Fidd 
Christianc,  i.  577,  619,627;  well  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  langumes,  ib. 

Martin  of  Poland,  an  historian,  i  577 

Martin  IV.,  t.  591 ;  excommunicates  Michael 
Palasologus,  ib. ;  and  Peter  of  Arragon,  ib. ; 
death,  ib. 

Martin  Y.,  pope,  chosen  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, i.  700;  assembles  a  council  at  Basil, 
707 

Martin,  Cornelius,  his  controversy  with  Hofmann, 
u.  139 

Martyr,  Peter,  zealous  in  propagating  Calvinism  in 
England,  ii.  180;  a  writer  of  commonplace 
divinity,  199 

Martyrs  and  Confessors,  i.  38 ;  their  number,  ib. ; 
lives  and  actions,  39 

Mary,  Virspn,  when  first  worshipped,  L  213;  her 
image  introduced  into  churches  in  the  fifth 
century,  241 ;  the  innocence  of  her  title  as 
Mother  of  God  examined,  248 ;  the  veneration 
for  her  increased  in  the  tenth  century,  423 ;  in- 
stitution of  the  Rosary  and  Crown  in  honour  of 
her,  ib. ;  controversy  concerning  her  immaculate 
conception,  in  the  twelfth  century,  552;  this 
controversy  renewed  in  the  seventeenth  century 
between  the  Frandscans  and  Dominictos,  ii. 
358 ;  the  pope's  declaration  to  both  parties,  and 
a  festival  appointed,  ib. 

Mary,  queen  of  England,  restores  popery,  ii.  60 ; 
puts  Cranmer  to  death,  ib. ;  her  cruel  designs 
against  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  how  pro- 
vented,  63 

Masenius,  a  German  Jesuit,  ii.  309 

Maasalians,  (Eochites),  their  antiquity,  i.  212; 
when  formed  into  a  religious  body,  213;  their 
tenets,  ib.;  borrowed  many  of  their  notions 
from  the  eastern  philosophy,  ib. ;  a  general  name 
for  Eastern  heretics  and  enthustasts  in  the  twelfth 
century,  554 

Masses,  solitary,  what,  and  when  supposed  to  be 
introduced,  i.  345 

Mastricht  supports  Voet,  il.  452 

Matemus,  Firmicus,  i.  184 

Martha,  John  de,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  order 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  i.  594 

Mathematical  sect  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii. 
290 

Mathematical  philosophy,  progress  of,  in  England, 
ii.  420 

Mathematics,  their  improvement  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  ii.  282 

Mathesitts,  iL  165 

Mathilda,  duchess  of  Tuscany,  her  donation  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  L  457 

Matthew  of  Vendome,  i.  577 

Matthis,  bishop  of  Strengnes,  character  of,  ii.  382; 
his  Olive-branches,  ib.;  suppressed  in  Swe- 
den, ib. 

Matthias  chosen  to  be  an  apostle,  and  how,  L  31 

Matthias,  emperor,  ii.  299 

Matthison,  John,  ringleader  of  the  fiuiatics  of  MuSp 
ster,u.211 

a  8 
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Mftif,  Paul,  hiB  notioni  of  the  Trinity,  ii.  514,  and 
ii.to 

Mftur,  St,  congregation  of,  fonndation  of^  11.  328 ; 
celebrated  by  the  Benedictinea,  3*29;  n.  f ;  their 
literary  productiouB,  iK 

Haurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  obtaina  the  electorate 
by  unworthy  means,  il.  55 ;  oonaenta  to  a  coan- 
cil  at  Trent,  57 ;  how  the  caoae  of  the  treaty  of 
Paaaau,  59,  and  n.  h 

Manrice,  count  of  Naaiau,  talcea  tome  American 
provincea  from  the  Portuguese,  ii.  27*2 

Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  refers  the  Arminian 
controversy  to  a  general  synod  at  Dort,  ii.  424, 
463;  appears  in  &TOur  of  the  Arminians,  but 
declares  against  them,  460;  alleged  to  have 
aimed  at  the  dignity  of  count  of  Holland, 
463,  and  n.  t;  his  violent  proceedings,  lb.,  and 

Mauritius,  Peter,  refntM  the  Jews  in  the  twelA)i 
century,  i.  549 

Maurus,  Rabanua.     See  Rabanus 

Mazentius,  defeat  of,  L  158 

Maxentius  of  Antioch,  his  works,  i.  272 

Maximilian  I.,  emperor,  eocouragea  the  cleigy  to 
assemble  a  council  at  Pisa,  ii.  6 

Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  summons  a  con- 
ference at  ^tisbon,  ii.  307 

Maximin,  emperor,  persecution  under,  i.  124 

Maxims,  two  most  pernicious,  adopted  in  the  fourth 
century,  i.  1 88 ;  the  greatest  men  infected  with 
the  first  for  some  ages  past,  ib. ;  the  second  had 
ita  rise  in  the  reign  of  Constantino,  ib. 

Maximua,  Julian*s  master^  accused  of  magic,  and 
put  to  death,  i.  170 

Maximus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  contends  with  Juve- 
nal, i.  225 

Maximus,  the  Greek  monk,  account  of  him  and  his 
works,  i.  299;  expositions,  301 

Msximus,  of  Turin,  his  homilies,  i.  231 

Mayhew,  his  suooess  in  converting  the  Indiana,  Ii. 
272 

Mazcn,  Nicolas  de,  very  zealous  in  reforming  the 
monks  of  Germany,  i.  714 

Medal  struck  by  Lewis  XII.  as  a  menace  to  pope 
Jalius  II.,  iL  6,  and  n.  e 

Medicis,  the,  zeal  of  this  family  in  cultivating  learn- 
ing in  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  693 

Medicis,  Cosmo  de,  a  zealous  patron  of  the  Platonie 
philosophy,  i.  696 

Meier,  L.,  his  opinion  of  Bayle*s  account  of  Spi- 
noza*s  philosophy,  ii.  280,  n.  p 

Melancthon,  Philip,  his  great  cliaracter,  ii.  22 ;  pre- 
pares the  fiimous  confession  of  Augsbui^,  45 ; 
answers  and  confutes  Faber's  objections  to  it, 
46;  his  disputes  with  Eckius  at  Worms,  53; 
his  sentiments  of  the  famous  edict  the  Interim, 
what,  57,  and  n./;  and  the  cause  of  a  melan- 
choly schism  among  the  Lutherans,  ib. ;  the 
method  of  philosophy  adopted  by  him,  71 ;  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  unite  the  Greeks  with 
the  Protestants,  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Augsbuig  Confession,  which  he  sent  to  ConsUn- 
tinople,  but  receives  no  answer,  114;  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  of  history,  136  ;  his  character, 
ib. ;  is  considered  as  the  great  doctor  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  137;  his  writings  in  philoso- 
phy, and  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectics,  ib. ;  his 
abridgments,   ib.;  commentaries  on  St.  PauFs 


Epiatlea,  140;  exjdanationa  of  the 
ib. ;  Loci  Communes,  141 ;  enlaigea  them,  142 ; 
destitute  of  the  imconr  too  frequently  met  with 
in  the  polemic  writings  of  the  Lutheran  divines, 
143 ;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lutbenn  chcrcb, 
149;  compared  with  Luther,  and  of  difleicnt 
sentiments  from  him,  ib.,  and  n. «,/»;  is  aecuaed 
of  apostaey  by  the  Lutherans,  and  the  reasom, 
151 ;  jnstifiea  himself,  ib.;  desirous  of  a  union 
between  the  Reformed  and  Lutherana,  171 ; 
which  is  facilitated  by  Calvin,  ib.  and  n.  «;  but 
meets  with  obstades,  ib. ;  condemns  the  reproach 
and  cruelty  employed  by  the  Lutherans  againrt 
the  martyn  and  exiles  of  England  and  Rtaiiee, 
180,  n.  « 

Melanethonians,  a  philoaophical  sect  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  138 

Melchttes,  who,  i,  806,  n.  o 

Meletian  controversy,  true  causes  of,  i.  189;  con- 
demned by  the  first  ooundl  of  Niee,  205 

Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolia,  convicted  of  o&tnng 
incense  to  idols,  i.  205,  n.  9,  r ;  deposed,  con- 
demns his  metropolitan,  and  becomes  the  head  of 
a  schism,  ib. 

Meliteniota,  his  pacificatory  attempt  between  the 
Greeks  and  lAtins,  i.  618 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  writings  of,  L  94 

Memander,  his  wild  notions,  i.  71 

Mendez,  Alphonso,  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  his  seal 
and  arrogance,  ii.  315;  is  banished  from  the 
country,  316,  n.  r 

Mendicants,  their  institution  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, i.  595 ;  principles  or  tenets,  ib. ;  confined 
to  four  societies  only,  596 ;  their  nnivmal  fiunc, 
ib. ;  pride  and  arrogance,  601 ;  impiona  wiles, 
with  a  specimen,  ib.;  contests  between  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans,  ib. ;  addicted  to  the 
opinions  of  the  scholastic  divines,  624 ;  in  high 
esteem  in  the  fourteenth  century,  663;  through 
their  enormous  vices,  they  faU  under  a  genenl 
odium,  ib. ;  but  are  supported  by  the  pope,  664; 
charged  with  arroganee  and  a  vicious  spirit  of 
novdty,  714;  ofiinsive  to  the  bishops  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  for  the  refuge  given  to  the 
Beguins  in  their  order,  ib. 

Menezes,  Don  Alexis  de,  obliges  the  Nestorians  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  Rome,  ii.  80 

Menno,  Simon,  account  of,  iL  212;  hit  travels 
into  different  countriea,  and  remarkable  aucoeaa 
in  gaining  proselytes,  21 3 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  his 
doctrine  and  discipline,  214 ;  imprudent  conduct 
towards  two  sects  which  arose,  216;  hia  rigorona 
laws  mitigated  by  the  Anabaptists  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  484;  discipline  and  singular 
opinions  abandoned  by  the  Waterlandians,  486 

Mennonites,  their  various  fortunes  in  the  aeven- 
teentl^centnry,  ii.  483,  and  n.  a;  difierent  sects 
of  them,  484 ;  external  form  of  their  chnrch, 
485.     See  Anabaptists 

Mentz,  Felix,  ii.  209 

Menzer  dbtinguishes  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
doctors  of  Giessen,  ii.  407 

Mercator,  Marius,  a  warm  opposer  of  Pelsgioa,  L 
281 

Meriin,  i.  603,  n.  a 

Metaphysical  sect,  their  rise,  and  account  0^  ii.  290; 
improvement  and  propagation,  291;  Mia  into 
contempt,  387 
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Meth,  Eiekid,  bis  eztnvigint  nonaeote,  il  413 

Methodiita,  popish,  most  eminent  in  France,  ii. 
311 ;  dispute  with  the  Huguenots,  ib. ;  divided 
into  two  classes,  ib. 

Methodius,  cbsracter  of  his  works,  i.  1 34 

Methodius,  the  oonfessor,  his  writings,  i.  366 

Methodius,  with  Cjril,  converts  the  Moesians,  and 
other  nations,  in  the  ninth  century,  L  349 

Metochita,  Geoige,  i.  618 

Metochita,  Theodore,  i.  650 

Metropolitans,  whether  anj  in  the  first  century,  i. 
63 ;  whence  their  riglits,  89  ;  extent  of  their 
power  in  the  fourth  century,  17*2 

MettelopoUs,  bishops  missionary  to  India,  IL  256, 
n.  o 

Mezzabarba,  is  sent  into  China  as  legate  firom  pope 
Caement  XL,  ii.  498,  n.  6 

Michael  Curopalates,  emperor,  through  timidity 
&TourB  the  cause  of  images,  L  376;  inflicts 
death  on  the  Panlicians,  392 

Michael  III.  revives  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  i.  353 

Michael  Pakeologns,  beoomet  emperor  of  the 
Greeks,  u  567 

Michael,  8t,  superstition  about  him  in  the  tenth 
century,  i.  425 

Michael  Balbus,  or  the  Stammerer,  emperor,  sends 
a  copy  of  the  q>urioas  works  of  Dionysios  to 
Lewis  the  Meek,  i.  375 ;  sends  an  embassy  to 
Lewis  to  engage  him  to  oppose  idolatry,  377  ; 
his  conduct  in  respect  to  image-worship,  ib. 

Midslans,  duke  of  Poknd,  embiaees  Chxistianity, 
L397 

Middleton,  Richard,  i.  619 

Millennium,  controversy  concerning  the,  i.  141 ; 
idea  of,  revived  by  Petersen  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  ii.  406 

Milletiere,  hit  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Protestants 
and  CathoHca,  ii.  310 

Miltitz,  transactions  of^  iL  19 

Mingrelians  and  Geoigians,  an  account  of^  ii.  116 

Ministry,  necessity  of  a  public  one,  i.  47 

Minndtts,  Felix,  his  work  entitled  Octavius,  i.  135 

Miracles,  advantageous  to  Christianity,  i.  34  ;  of 
the  Thundering  L^on,  76 ;  which  is  more  than 
dubious,  77  ;  of  the  fourth  century  given  up,  but 
it  is  denied  that  miracles  hsd  then  entirely  ceased, 
168 ;  for  the  Trinitarians  oppressed  by  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  credi- 
ble witnesses  of  them,  244 ;  dispute  among  the 
learned  about  it,  irith  a  reflecUon  thereon,  ib., 
n.  e ;  said  to  be  performed  in  the  sixth  century, 
invalidated  by  the  lives  of  the  converts,  262 ; 
their  number  and  reality  in  the  eighth  century 
examined,  316 

Miss,  Jaeobell  de,  a  disciple  of  Hum,  administers 
the  sacraments  in  both  kinds,  and  this  deemed 
hereticsl,  i.  706;  his  opinions,  that  infants 
should  receive  the  encharist,  722 

Miilenta,  Celestine,  his  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of 
Calixtus,  ii.  397 

Missionaries  of  the  Jesuits,  iL  251 ;  in  India,  253 
in  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin  China,  255 ;  in 
China,  257 

Missions,  priests  of  the,  founded  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  by  whom,  ii.  332 

Missions,  Protestant,  in  Asia,  ii.  267 ;  in  Africa, 
268 ;  in  America,  269 

Miisions,  secount  o^  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ii. 


498;  Popish  foreign  missions  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  67  ;    Protestant   foreign  missions,  69 ; 
Popish,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  249 — ^267 ; 
Protestant,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  267< — 
272 ;  account  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  499 ; 
Protestant,  particularly  the  Danish,  ib. 
Moggus,  or  Mongus,  raised  to  the  see  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  deposed,  and  raised  again,  i.  252 
Mogislaus,  Peter,  bisiiop  of  Kiow,  draws  up  a  sum- 
mary of  doctrine  for  the  Greek  church,  which  is 
publicly  approved  and  adopted,  ii.  1 13,  and  n.  p 
Molina,  liowis,  from  whom  the  Molinists   derive 

their  origin,  it  108,  and  n.  e 
Molinists,  controversies  with  them  oonceming  pre- 
destination, &c,  ii.  108;   accused  of  renewing 
the  errors  of  Pehgianism,  109 
Molinos,  Michael  de,  excites  new  controversies,  il. 
359 ;  his  principles,  ib. ;   recants,  snd  dies  ia 
prison,  360,  n.  b ;  most  eminent  of  his  followen, 
361 
Monarchians,  an  account  ol^  L  117 
Monarchy  men,  fifUi,  their  rise  and  notions,  iL  445 
Monasteries,  state  of,  in  the  eleventh  century,  i. 

470;  their  corruption,  471 
Monastic  order,  reformation  of  the,  attempted,  i. 

364 
Monastic  orders,  suppression  of  several  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  i.  593 ;  state  of,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  8 ;  state  o^  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 327 
Monkery  passes  from  east  to  west  in  the  fourth 
century,  i.  186;  whero  first  established,  ib.,  n. 
jf;  in  high  repute  in  the  ninth  century,  364 
Monks,  their  rise,  i.  136;  formed  into  a  regular 
body  by  Antony,  in  the  fourth  century,  186  ; 
difiierent  orders,  187  ;  adopted  among  the  clergy, 
ib ;  claim  eminent  stations  in  the  church,  229 ; 
observe  different  rules  of  discipline,  ib. ;  not 
subject  to  the  patriarchal  power,  ib. ;  their  de- 
fence of  Origen  in  the  sixth  century,  278 ;  their 
vices  in  the  seventh  century,  298 ;  aro  exempted 
by  the  pope  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  ib; 
held  in  much  repute,  ib. ;  their  discipline  fallen 
into  decay  in  the  eighth  century,  331 ;  efforts  to 
stop  itinefiectual,  ib.;  excessive  veneration  paid 
to  them  in  the  ninth  century,  364 ;  employed  in 
dvil  affairs,  ib. ;  a  reformation  among  them  at- 
tempted by  the  order  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  ib. ; 
monkish  discipline  declines  wretchedly  in  the 
tenth  century,  especially  in  the  west,  415 ;  their 
state  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  increase  of 
their  immunities,  and  for  what  end,  470;  ex- 
empted by  the  popes  from  the  authority  of  their 
sovereigns,  ib. ;  their  ignonmce  and  corruption, 
471  ;  great  corruption  gives  rise  to  chivalry,  n.  it ; 
new  orders,  474 ;  enrich  their  convents  by  pro> 
cessions  made  of  the  saintly  relics,  542 ;  their 
great  increase  in  the  thirteenth  century,  593; 
some  suppressed,  ib. ;  and  what  subsist,  594 ;  the 
order  called  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and 
if  the  same  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Redemption 
of  the  Captivity,  ib.,  and  n.  te ;  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Fnnciscan  order  split  into  two  par- 
ties, the  Conventuals  and  Observationists,  6/4 ; 
the  rise  of  the  CcUites  snd  the  Apostolic  Clerks, 
675 ;  a  reformation  attempted  among  them  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  714;  corrupt  state  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  8 ;  tbeir  aversion  to  learning, 
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9 ;  TOy  Berrioetble  to  the  pope,  8^ ;  mucb  n- 
formed,  88 ;  new  orders,  90 

MonophjBitet,  tiieir  tenets  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ,!.  255;  called  Severians,  whence,  285; 
enconnged  by  the  emperor  Anaatttias,  ib. ;  de- 
pressed bj  Justin  and  successive  emperors,  ib. ; 
their  sect  restored  by  Jacob  Bsradsus,  ib. ; 
whom  they  acknowledged  to  be  their  second  foun- 
der, ib. ;  diTisions  among  them  terminated,  286 
called  Jacobites,  and  flourished  in  the  E^t  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  1 26 ;  division  into 
the  African  and  Asiatic,  117;  their  religious 
doctrines  and  rites,  118;  differ  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  in  what,  ib.  and  n. ;  their 
ignorance,  ib. ;  in  Asia,  their  state  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  872,  and  n.  r ;  African  and 
Abyssinian  resist  obstinately  the  Roman  yoke, 
ib. ;  their  state  in  the  eighteenth  century,  505 

Monothelites,  rise  of  the,  i.  306 ;  progress  of  their 
doctrine,  807  ;  opposed  by  Sophronius,  ib  ;  con- 
demned in  the  sixth  general  council,  809  ;  their 
doctrines,  ib.;  differences,  ib. ;  their  fate  after 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  810;  sentiments 
embraced  by  the  Maronites,  ib. 

Montague,  ii.  70 

Montanus,  extravagant  system  of,  i.  118;  does  not 
give  himself  out  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  ib.  n.  a ; 
his  success,  and  doctrines,  119 

Montesono,  John  de,  denies  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,  i.  683  ;  is  excommuni- 
cated, and  various  opinions  concerning  the  reasons 

•   forit,ib. 

Moors  or  Saracens,  some  converted  in  the  fiflcenth 
century,  and  how,  i.  691 ;  banished  from  Spain 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  304  ;  conse- 
quences, ib. 

Moralists,  or  moral  writers  in  the  second  century, 
who,  i.  95 ;  their  merit  as  such,  ib. ;  the  double 
doctrine  introduced  by  them,  what,  an4  the 
effects,  96 ;  hence  the  Ascetics,  ib. ;  charged 
with  want  of  order  and  precision  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, 139  ;  the  most  eminent  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, with  their  defects,  184-5;  their  character 
in  the  fifth  century,  236 ;  mystic  principles 
adopted  by  them,  237  ;  reduced  practical  religion 
to  the  observance  of  a  few  virtues  in  the  seventh 
century,  802 ;  imbibe  many  of  the  Aristotelian 
principles  in'  the  eighth  century,  339  ;  principally 
employed  in  the  ninth  century  in  collecting  the 
sentiments  of  the  fathers  on  morality,  374 ;  con- 
tent themselves,  in  the  tenth  century,  with  com- 
posing some  few  homilies,  and  writing  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  421  ;  contemptible  in  the  eleventh 
century,  483;  partly  scholastic,  partly  mystic, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  548 ;  their  character  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  626 ;  definitions  of  piety 
and  justice  different  fVom  those  in  the  Scriptures, 
ib. ;  chiefly  employed  in  collecting  and  solving 
cases  of  conscience,  and  in  moralizing  on  the 
natures,  properties,  and  actions  of  the  brute  crear 
tion,  in  ihe  fourteenth  century,  684  ;  their  charac- 
ter and  names  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  142 

Morality,  true  principles  of,  not  settled  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ii.  142  ;  its  sad  state,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  among  the  papists,  99  ;  no  suc- 
cessful attempt  made  to  reform  it,  and  complalnta 
against  the  Jesuits,  ib. ;  writers  on  it  divided 
into  three  classes,  ib. 


Moravians,  conversioB  of  the,  i.  849 

Moravian  (Bohemian)  Bretiiren,  an  aoeouBt  of, 
if.  189 ;  the  modem  Monvians  or  Herrenhut- 
ters,  507 

Morgan,  his  deism  and  hypoUiesft,  fi.  SOO,  n.  e 

Morigia,  Jacob,  assists  to  institute  the  order  of  the 
Bamabites,  ii.  90 

Morinus,  his  pacific  endeavours  to  unite  the  Greek 
and  IJatin  churches  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ii.  367,  and  n.  d 

Morlflch,  Daniel,  travelled  in  quest  of  sdencc, 
i.  521,  n.  t 

Mosaic  law,  controversy  about  observing  the,  i.  61 

Moses,  Barcepha,  a  Syrian  bishop  in  the  ninth  cen> 
tury,  his  character,  i.  366 

Moses,  Cretensis,  account  of,  from  Socntet,  i  215 
and  n.  g 

Moulin,  Peter  du,  selected  to  carry  into  effect  a 
plan  for  eflecting  a  union  between  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  churches,  ii.  378 

Moyer,  Lady,  her  lectures  founded,  and  when, 
ii.  518,  and  n.  z 

Munster,  seized  upon  by  the  lanaties  in  Germany, 
ii.  50;  re- taken  by  its  sovereign,  212;  peace  of 
Germany  concluded  at,  302 

Munzer,  a  leader  of  fanatics,  ii.  82 ;  assembles  an 
army  of  peasants,  ib. ;  defeat  and  death,  33 

Muralt,  a  deistical  writer  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
iL  501,  n.  d\  his  religious  system  comprehended 
in  three  points,  and  what  they  are,  501 

Musseus  accused  of  apostatizing  from  the  true  faith, 
ii.  398 

Muscovy,  Christianity  established  in,  i.  397 

Muscovy,  patriarch  of,  when  first  made,  ii.  1 16 ; 
his  immunities  extended,  ib. 

Muscultts,  Andrew,  ii.  160  and  199 

Mystics,  their  rise  in  the  East,  i.  1 86 ;  multiplied 
in  the  fourth  century,  182;  their  austerity  in 
the  fifth  century,  237  ;  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  374 ;  their  method  of  explaining  truth 
in  the  twelfth  century,  545;  oppose  the  scbo* 
lastics  in  the  thirteenth  century,  625  ;  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  parties  attempted,  ib. ; 
their  method  of  explaioiqg  the  Scriptures  in  this 
century,  622 ;  zealous  for  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  fourteenth  century,  681 ;  many 
of  distinguished  merit  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
725 ;  thoee  of  the  sixteenth  century  defended 
against  the  schoolmen,  ii.  128 ;  in  the  sevMiteenth 
century  they  are  despised  and  Ueated  with 
rigour,  359 ;  why  called  Quietisis,  ib. ;  the  case 
of  Molinos,  ib. ;    the  case  of  Madame  Gnyon, 

.  and  of  Fenelon,  361;  their  precepts  embraced 
by  the  Quakers,  478 

N. 

Naobl,  Paul,  reveries  of,  ii.  413 

Nantes,  famous  edict  drawn  up  at,  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  ii.  179;  revoked,  418;  Jesuits 
employed  persons  to  plead  the  cause  of  that  revo- 
cation, ib.  n.  (f  (O^J*) 

Naples,  the  academy  of,  founded  by  Frederic  11., 
i.  575  ;  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  here 
in  the  sixteenth  ceif tury,  ii.  65 ;  the  opposition 
made  against  the  attempts  to  introduee  the  In- 
quisition, ib.  and  n. 

Naraya,  Chaw,  king  of  Siam,  his  remaricable  an- 
swer to  the  FVendi  king's   ambassador,  ii.  257, 
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n.  p. ;  tolerates  the  murioouiea,  ii.  257 ;  is  put 
to  death,  ib. 

Narni  advises  Gregory  XY.  to  found  the  eongrega- 
tion  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  ii.  249 

Nassau,  church  of,  embraces  Calvimsm,  ii  191 

Natalia,  Hervnua,  i.  676 

Nations,  state  of  those  not  under  the  Romans,  i. 
10;  all  sunk  in  superstition,  11;  not  of  the 
same  kind,  ih. 

Nature,  law  of,  studied  with  attention,  ii.  285 

Naylor,  James,  an  account  of  him,  and  the  enco- 
miums bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Quakers,  ii. 
474,  n.  e 

Nszarenes,  the  rise  of  this  sect,  i.  106;  its  diri- 
sion  into  two  sects,  ib. ;  ranked  among  heretics, 
and  whether  justly,  ib.  and  n.  b ;  their  gospel, 
ib.  and  n.  c ;  that  term,  what  originally,  ib. ; 
their  tenets,  and  why  gently  treated  by  most 
Christiana,  107 

Neal,  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  182,  n.  u 

Neercassel,  bishop  of  Castorie,  ii.  858 

Neri,  Philip,  founds  the  priests  of  the  Oratory,  ii. 
91 ;  by  whom  assisted,  ib.  n.  «;  is  sainted  by 
Urban  VIII.,  364 

Kesselius  turns  Catholic,  ii.  314 

Nero,  persecution  under,  i.  39 ;  causes  and  extent 
of,  40 

Nestorianism,  its  rise  and  author,  i.  245 ;  its  pro- 
gress after  the  council  of  Ephesns,  249  ;  success 
in  the  East,  ib. ;  is  propagated  by  Dersumas  in 
Persia,  ib. 

Nestorians,  their  diviMons  cease,  L  250 ;  doctrine, 
what,  ib. ;  hold  their  founder  in  the  highest  ve- 
neration, ib. ;  but  maintain  the  doctrine  taught 
by  him  to  be  older  than  himself,  ib. ;  spread 
their  doctrines  witli  success  in  the  sixth  century, 
284 ;  introduce  Christianity  among  the  Chinese 
in  the  seventh  century,  288  ;  flourish  under  the 
Saracens,  305 ;  plant  the  gospel  in  Tartary,  and 
beyond  Mount  Tmaus,  in  the  tenth  century,  395 ; 
frequently  solicited  by  Romish  missionaries  to 
submit  to  the  papal  yoke  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  in  rain,  632 ;  two  fisctions  among 
them,  and  how  occasioned,  in  sixteenth  century, 
ii.  126  ;  violent  methods  used  by  Menazes, 
bishop  of  Goa,  &c.,  to  reduce  them  to  the  Romish 
yoke,  80 ;  are  called  Chaldeans,  117;  distin- 
guished from  other  societies  of  Christians  by 
peculiar  doctrines  and  rites,  118;  their  notions 
of  the  two  natures  and  two  persons  in  Christ  ex- 
plained, 119;  careful  in  avoiding  superstitious 
opinions  and  practices,  121 ;  their  patriarchs,  ib. ; 
their  state  in  the  seventeenth  century,  374 ; 
offers  of  reconciliation  with  Rome,  why  not  ac- 
cepted, ib. ;  those  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  per- 
secuted by  the  Romish  priests,  but  tolerated  by 
the  Dutch,  375 ;  refuse  to  enter  into  the  Romish 
communion,  though  repeatedly  solicited  by  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  and  alluring  offers  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  505 

Nestorins,  founder  of  a  sect  in  the  fifth  century,  i. 
245 ;  occasion  of  his  controversy,  246 ;  anathe- 
matized by  Cyril,  247  ;  his  charge  against  Cyril, 
ib. ;  is  banished,  ib. ;  justice  of  his  sentence  ex- 
amined, ib. 

Neuser,  Adam,  introduces  Socinianism  into  Ger- 
many, ii.  243 

New  Testament,  tiansjationsof,  i.  75. 


Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  aceosed  of  robbing  the  Deity  of 
some  of  his  attributea,  ii.  291,  n,  ki  his  trans- 
cendent character,  293,  and  n. 

Nihnsius,  a  popish  Methodist,  his  work,  ii.  311 

Nice,  the  first  general  council  at,  i  204;  the  ae- 
eoont  of  it  imperfect,  ib. ;  Arius  is  condemned, 
205 ;  determines  the  time  for  observing  Easter, 
ib.  ;  terminates  the  Novatian  troubles,  ib. ; 
condemns  the  Meletian  schism,  ib. ;  second  eoun- 
cil  in  the  eighth  century,  343 ;  superstitious 
decrees  in  favour  of  image  worship,  ib. ;  its  au- 
thority, and  this  decision  acknowledged  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  ib. 

Nicephoms,  emperor,  deprives  the  patrons  of  image 
worship  of  aU  power  to  hurt  their  advenaries,  i. 
376  ;  favours  the  Paulieians,  392 

Nicephorus,  Gregoras,  his  character,  i.  650 ;  works, 
678 

Nicephorus,  his  writings,  i  366 

Nioetas  Aoominatus,  his  writings,  L  617 

Nicetas  Choniates,  a  Greek  historian,  i.  574 

Nieetas,  David,  an  account  of,  L  366 

Nicetas  writes  against  the  Latins,  i.  550 

Niceas,  a  polemic  divine,  i.  303 ;  yrrites  against  the 
Gentiles,  ib. 

Nicolas  II.,  pope,  his  character,  l  447  ;  his  fiunont 
decree  concerning  the  election  of  the  pope,  448 

Nicolas  III.,  pope,  sends  an  embassy  to  CoUai, 
emperor  of  Uie  Tartars,  i.  566  ;  his  constitution 
relating  to  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  606  ;  forbids 
all  private  explications  of  this  law,  ib. ;  refuses 
to  crown  the  emperor  Rodolphns  till  he  acknow- 
ledges the  papal  pretensions,  584 ;  his  character, 
591 

Nicolas  IV.,  i.  591 

Nicolas  v.,  his  high  character,  a  great  patron  of 
letters,  i.  711 

Nicolas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  suspends  the 
emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  for  having  married 
a  fourth  wife,  i.  421  ;  consequences,  ib. 

Nicolas,  Henry,  founder  of  the  family  of  Love,  ii. 
227 

Nicolaitans,  an  aeconnt  of  this  sect,  i.  72 

Nicolle,  a  Jansenist  doctor  and  polemic  divine,  ii. 
312  ;  his  works,  ib.  and  n.  /;  a  follower  of  Des 
Cartes,  385  ;  patron  of  the  Jansenisto,  348 

Nicoll,  his  writings,  i.  416 

Nieder,  John,  his  works,  and  the  use  of  them, 
i.  718 

Nilns,  writings  of,  i.  230 

Nilus  Doxopatrius,  L  478 

Nitrian  monks  expelled  from  Mount  Nitria  by 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  i.  193 

Noaillea,  Cardinal  de,  opposes  the  bull  Unigcnitos 
of  Clement  XL,  and  the  event,  ii.  503 

Nobili,  Robert  de,  account  of  that  Jesuit's  mission, 
ii.  254 ;  his  singular  stratagems  in  Madura,  ib. 
n.  i  (jty) ;  followed  by  other  Jesuits  with  sur^ 
prising  success,  and  the  causes,  ib.  and  n.  / 

Noctian  controversy,  i.  151 

Noetius  of  Smyrna,  his  opinions,  L  151 

Nogarct,  William  de,  draws  up  an  accusation  against 
pope  Boni&ce  VI IL  at  the  instance  of  the  king 
of  France,  i.  655  ;  is  deputed  into  Italy  to  seize 
the  pope  and  bring  him  to  a  council,  ib. ;  he 
effects  the  seizure,  and  acts  barbarously  to  his 
captive,  ib. ;  prosecutes  his  accusation  against  the 
pope  after  his  death,  656 
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Nogent,  Guibeiti  abbot  of,  hii  oommentftriei,  L 
544 ;  attacks  the  schoolmen,  547 

Nominalists,  who,  and  whence  so  called,  i.  356,  n. 
m ;  dispute  between  them  and  the  Realists,  442, 
519 ;  their  chief,  John  the  Sophist,  443,  and  n. 
r;  the  state  of  their  disputes,  519;  which  con- 
tinue in  the  fourteenth  centurj,  and  the  issue, 
652 ;  their  state  in  the  fifteenth  century,  697 

Non-conformists,  name  gi^en  to  the  Puritans,  ii. 
181 ;  their  hopes  firustrated  under  Charles  II., 
447 ;  precarious  situation  under  him,  448 ; 
flourish  under  William  HI.,  ib. ;  toleration  act 
passed  «nder  him,  ib.  and  n.  f ;  their  state  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  512 

Non-juron  (high  churchmen),  their  rise  and  the 
occasion  of  it,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  448, 
and  n. ;  their  eccentric  notions,  449,  n.  w ; 
Dodwell^s  defence  of  them,  and  by  whom  an- 
swered, ib.  and  n.  «;  principles  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  established  diureh  of  England, 
450 

Norbert,  archbishop  of  Msdgeborg,  founds  the  order 
of  Premontre,  i.  536 

Noris,  Oardinal,  defends  the  canse  of  predestination, 
i.  383,  n.  k 

Normans,  their  suocessful  invasions  in  the  ninth 
century,  i.  352  ;  form  new  settlements,  ib. ;  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  under  them,  ib. ; 
piracy  esteemed  among  them,  ib.  n.  5 ;  softened 
by  living  among  Christians,  ib. ;  many  converted 
in  the  tenth  century  with  their  chief  Rollo,  396 ; 
flourishing  state  of  learning  among  them  in  the 
eleventh  century,  438 

Norway,  Christianity  introduced  into,  I.  400 

Nothingus,  bishop  of  Verona,  L  381 

Novatian,  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  church  in  the 
third  century,  i.  153;  his  character  and  seve- 
rity, ib. ;  opposes  Cornelius,  separates  from  the 
church,  and  is  excommunicated,  ib. 

Novatians,  troubles  excited  by  the,  i.  153;  their 
severity  against  the  lapsed,  ib. 

Novatus  assists  Novatian,  i.  153 

Numidia,  bishops  of,  their  anger  at  being  excluded 
from  the  eonaecration  of  the  bishops  of  Carthage, 
L198 

Nuremberg,  diet  of,  iL  29 ;  peace  of,  49 

O. 

Obsxrvation,  Brethren  of^  their  rise,  i.  675 

Occam,  William,  his  character,  i.  680 ;  renews 
the  dispute  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists, 
652 ;  his  philosophy  forbidden,  but  prevails, 
653 ;  his  keen  satires  against  the  pope,  672 

Ochina,  Bernard,  exposea  the  enormity  of  supenti- 
tion  at  Naples,  ii.  65,  and  n.  w 

Ochinus,  Bemardin,  his  opinions,  ii.  203;  em- 
braces the  communion  of  the  Anti-trinitarians 
and  Anabi^tiBts  in  Poland,  where  he  dies,  ib. ; 
said  to  be  a  principal  of  Venice  and  Vioenza, 
232,  n.  0 

Odensee,  the  &mons  edict  at,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, ii.  41 

Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugni,  and  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
his  writings,  i.  417;  establishes  the  festival  of 
All-Souls,  422 

Odo,  abbot  of  Clugni,  adds  to  the  discipline  of  his 
monks,  and  a  new  rule,  i.  415  ;  his  writings, 
416 


Odo,  viscount  of  Boai|pei,  sells  his  territory  to  the 
king  of  France  to  defray  his  expenses  to  P^cs- 
tine,  i.  433,  n.  f 

Odo,  bishop  of  Camhray,  leatoies  the  acienee  of 
logic,  L  441 

(Ecolampadius,  resumes  the  dispute  concemini^  the 
Eucharist  with  Luther,  and  chancter,  ii.  168, 
and  n.  t;  his  expositions  of  scripture,  198 

(Economical  method  of  disputing,  introdueed  in  the 
second  century,  i.  95  ;  its  nature,  ib.  n.  jy ; 
almost  nnivernlly  adopted,  and  to  what  owing, 
140,  and  n.  ; 

(Ecumenical  councils,  when  established,  L  1 71 

(Ecumenius,  his  writings,  i.  416 

Ogilby,  his  remarkable  embassy  to  the  ki^  of 
Spain  fi«m  James  I.  of  En^and,  il  435,  n.  » 

Olaus,  Tr}'g-gueaon,  promotes  religion  in  Norway 
by  fire  and  sword,  i.  400 

Oldenbsmeveldt,  suspects  prince  Hanriee  of  a  de- 
sign to  encroach  upon  the  liji)arttea  of  the  re> 
public,  ii.  463;  maintains  that  the  statca-gene- 
ral  had  no  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  ib.  n. 
J ;  loses  his  life  on  a  public  scafibld,  ib. 

OUve,  Jean  Pierre  de,  a  Franciscan  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  excites  new  dissensions  in  the  order,  L 
607,  and  n.  t;  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Rome  the  chief  object  of  his  censure,  ih. ;  his 
fimaticism,  ib. ;  warmth  against  the  popes  for 
maintaining  the  renunciation  of  property,  ib. ; 
his  works  branded  as  heretical  by  the  popea  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  671 

Olympia,  Donna,  her  chsirBCter,  ii.  296 

Oljrmpiodorus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  i.  170  and 
416 

Ophitea,  the,  a  ridiculous  sort  of  heretics,  i.  116 

Optattts,  bishop  of  Milevi,  i.  179 

Oratory,  priests  of  the,  ii.  91 

Oratory  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  order  of  the,  ii.  331 

Orders,  or  oiBce-bearers,  ecclesisstical,  what,  in  the 
primitive  church,  48  ;  their  condition  in  the 
second  century,  88;  their  great  vioes  in  the 
twelfth  century,  532 

Orders,  monastic ;  see  Monkery,  or  Monks. 

Orders,  military,  the  wars  waged  with  the  Sara- 
cens gave  rise  to  three,  i.  510 

Ordination-money  paid  by  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
&C.,  L  297 

Oresme,  Nicolas,  translates  the  andent  writers  into 
French,  by  order  of  Charles  V.,  i.  652 

Origen,  his  zeal  in  spreading  copies  of  the  Ooipel,  i. 
122  ;  his  success  in  preaching  the  CSospel  in 
Arabia,  ib.;  character,  134;  his  Hexapb,  frag- 
ments of  it,  137,  n.  e;  allegorical  method  of 
interpreting  Scripture  censured,  ib. ;  neglects 
the  ontwa^  letter  of  it,  and  confines  his  study  . 
to  the  hidden  sense  of  it,  ib. ;  his  subdivisions  of 
this  mystical  world,  138,  and  n.  ^ ;  method  fol- 
lowed by  other  interpreters,  ib. ;  his  Stromata, 
and  Elements,  ib.  and  n.  ff\  moral  works,  139; 
the  abuse  of  Christian  truth  by  his  followen, 
182  ;  rigorous  messnres  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  in  two  conncik,  against  him,  142; 
his  deprivation  and  degradation  variously  re> 
oeived,  ib. ;  he  introduces  long  sermons,  144; 
controversies  concerning  him  in  the  fourth  c«- 
tury,  192 ;  troubles  in  the  East,  on  account  of 
his  writings,  193 ;  his  method  of  interpreting 
Scripture  followed  by  many  in  the  fiiUi  oentniy, 
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234;  controverriei  tbont  hit  doctrioM,  239; 
controTerries  renewed  in  the  sixth  century,  276 ; 
condemned  by  Justinian,  and  his  doctrine  or- 
dered to  be  sup{iressed,  278,  and  n.  »;  con- 
demned with  his  followers  in  the  fifth  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  279;  his  doctrine 
adopted  by  the  Quakers,  ii.  479 

Origenism,  disputes  about,  in  the  fifth  century,  i. 
239 ;  melancholy  efiecta  of  them  to  Clirysostom, 
ib. 

Origenists,  who,  L  193 

Orkney  Isles,  Christianity  introduced  into  the,  i. 
401 

Orosins,  obriates  many  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity in  his  history,  i«  219 ;  his  character,  231 

Orosins,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  sent  into  Palestine, 
L257 

Osiander,  Andrew,  his  Harmonies  of  the  Evai^e- 
lists,  iL  140;  disputes  ezdted  by  lum,  155;  his 
chancter  and  doctrine,  ib.  opposed  by  Stan- 
cams,  156 

Osisnder,  Lucas,  distinguishes  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  doctors  of  Tubingen,  ii.  407;  unTeighs 
against  Amdt,  410 

Ostorod,  Christopher^  promotes  Sodnianism  in  Hol- 
land, ii.  242 

Ostrogoths,  kingdom  of  the,  in  Italy,  its  duration 
and  oTerthrow,  i.  264 

Otho  the  Great,  emperor,  his  zeal  for  Christianity, 
i.  401 ;  his  munificence  to  the  church,  ib. ; 
ssluted  by  John  XIL  as  emperor,  411 ;  calls  a 
council,  and  imprisons  the  pope,  his  death,  &c.  ib. 

Otho  IV.,  emperor,  deposed  and  excommunicated 
by  pope  Innocent  III.,  i.  585 

Otho,  bishop  'of  Bamberg,  sent  to  explain  the 
Christian  doctrine  to  the  Pomeranians,  L  502 

Ovid,  quotation  from,  relative  to  the  immortality 
of  the  gods  of  antiquity,  L  14,  n.  I 

P. 

Pachtmkrxs,  George,  his  works,  i.  618 ;  a  Mystic 
writer  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  his  Trea- 
tise on  Dionysius,  626 

Pacific  age,  that  time  justly  so  denominated  when 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  L  10 

Padua,  Antony  of,  an  expositor  of  scripture  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  i.  622 

Psganism,  no  wars  or  dissensions  occasioned  by  its 
various  modes  and  systems,  i.  12;  its  deities 
were  generally  ancient  heroes,  &c.  ib. ;  paid  wor- 
ship to  material  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  this 
accounted  for,  ib.  n.  2;  the  rites  and  sacrifices 
they  paid  to  these  deities  various,  13  ;  had  stated 
times  and  pUoes  for  this  worship,  ib. ;  their  mys- 
teries infiuDous,  ib. ;  religion  did  not  inspire  its 
votaries  with  the  love  of  virtue,  14 ;  promoted 
universal  corruption,  ib. ;  the  two  arguments 
used  by  their  crafty  priests  in  defenoe  of  their 
religion,  ib. ;  remains  of  it  in  the  fourth  century, 
although  zealously  opposed  by  the  Christian  em- 
perors, 165 ;  some  remains  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, even  among  the  learned,  262 

Pagans,  their  attempt  in  the  fifth  century  to  de- 
stroy the  credit  of  the  Christians,  i.  219  ;  seve- 
ral write  against  Christianity  in  the  sixth,  263 ; 
several,  while  professing  to  be  Christians,  lay 
schemes  for  the  lestoiation  of  Psganism  in  the 
seventh,  291 


Pajon,  dande,  attempts  to  modify  the  doctrine  of 
the  reformed  church,  iL  430;  his  sentiments 
misrepresented,  ib. ;  his  own  declaration,  431, 
n.  /;  and  condemned  as  heterodox,  ib. 

Palaologus,  Jacob,  burned  at  Rome  for  his  opinions, 
ii247 

Padseologus,  John,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his 
exertions  to  conciliate  the  fiiendship  of  the 
Latins,  I  682 

Palamas,  Gregory,  supports  the  doctrine  of  the 
Quietists,  i.  685 ;  prevails  in  several  councils,  ib. 

Palatinate,  Protestants  of  the,  their  sufiiBrings,  it 
419 

Palestine,  its  two  religiona,  the  Jewish  and  Samari- 
tan, much  corrupted  among  the  people  at  our 
Saviour's  coming  into  the  world,  i.  20 ;  division 
into  various  sects  among  the  learned,  21 ;  its 
state  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  225,  n. 
0.    See  Jews,  or  Wars 

Palladins,  his  mission  among  the  Irish,  in  the  fifth 
oentnxy,  L  217 ;  his  works  and  chancter,  230 

Punphilius,  of  Casarea,  his  labours  and  martyr- 
dom,  i.  137 

Pandects  of  Justinian  discovered,  1.  517 

Pandnlph,  legate  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  his  artful 
and  insolent  behaviour  to  John  of  England,  L 
586 

Ptoic,  general,  in  Europe,  respecting  the  world's 
being  at  an  end,  i.  418  and  n.  6 

Panormitanns,  Antonins,  revives  Latin  poetry  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  L  695 

Psntsnus,  is  said  to  convert  the  Indians  in  the 
second  century,  and  the  fact  examined,  L  74; 
his  version  of  the  scriptures  lost,  93 

Pantheists,  account  of  this  impious  sect,  iU  280 
and  n.  p ;  most  eminent  members  among  them, 
ib. 

Pkpebroch,  Daniel,  his  accusation,  cause  of,  i.  537, 
n.  u 

Papias,  his  writings  concerning  the  sayings  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  94 

Papin,  Issac,  propagates  the  doctrine  of  Pajon,  iL 
431 ;  refuted,  and  excommunicated,  432 ;  turns 
Roman  Catholic,  ib. 

Paraoelsistic  philosophy,  state  of,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  iL  285 

Paracelsists,  eminent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii. 
138;  get  a  footing  in  England  and  other 
countries,  ib. 

Paracelsus,  Theophrastus,  a  supposed  infidel,  ii.  70  ; 
his  character,  as  a  philosoj^er,  72 ;  founds  the 
philosophical  sect  of  Theosophists,  73;  makes 
great  improvements  in  chemistry,  ib. 

Paris,  council  assembled  at,  by  Lewis  the  Meek, 
rejects  pope  Adrian's  letter  in  favour  of  image- 
worship,  L  377  and  n.  « ;  is  much  fomed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  for  its  eminent  divines,  544 ; 
various  sects  of  divines  here,  ib ;  the  first  Euro- 
pean university  founded  at,  in  the  thirteenth 
oentnry,  and  whence  the  name  university,  575 ; 
severe  discipline  in  it,  ib. ;  Academy  of  Scienoea 
flourishes  in  the  seventeenth  century,  iL  283 

Paris,  abb^  de,  pretended  mirsdes  wrought  at  hii 
tomb,  ii.  349,  n./ 

Paris,  Matthew,  an  historian,  L  577 

Paris,  John  de,  his  great  chancter,  L  619  and  n.  r 

Paris,  William  of^  a  metaphyrical  divine  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  L  619 
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Pariheniat,  patriuch  of  Gonttandiicple,  ii.  114 
Paruta,  his  crrora,  ii.  232 ;  a  member  of  the  tecret 
anembliet  at  Venice  and  Vioenza,  ib. 

Paaaginiana,  a  sect,  oripn  of,  L  663 ;  tbeir  belief, 
ib. 

Pascal  II.,  pope,  renews  tbe  dispiitei  concern- 
ing inveatitures,  i.  522 ;  impriaoned  by  the  em> 
peror,  523 ;  resigns  tbe  ring  and  crosier,  ib. ; 
breaks  the  convention  with  the  emperor,  and 
exeooimunieates  him,  ib.;  is  condemned  by  a 
council  at  Rome,  and  dies,  524 

Pascal  III.,  pope,  i.  527 

Pascal  illustrates  the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes,  ii. 
335  ;  his  Provincial  Letters,  340,  n.  p  ;  a  patron 
of  the  Jansenists,  348 

Passau,  pacific  treaty  with  the  Protestants  at,  ii.  89 ; 
some  of  its  principal  articles,  ib.  n.  A* 

Paterini,  another  name  for  the  PauUciant,  i.  497  ; 
origin  of  the  name,  ib.,  n.  d 

Patcrius"  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
a  compilation  only  from  Gregory  the  Great,  i. 
301  ^ 

Patriarchs,  the  nature  of  their  office  explained,  i. 
89 ;  their  creation,  whence,  172;  bishop  of  Rome 
their  prince,  173 ;  their  number  increased  in  the 
fifth  century,  225 ;  their  privileges  considered 
226 ;  not  universally  acknowledged,  ib. ;  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  patriarchal  govern- 
ment ;  ib. ;  contests  with  each  other,  and  melan- 
choly effects,  227 ;  the  number  of  them,  and 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, ii.  Ill 

Patrick,  St.,  i.  218 

Patronage,  origin  of  what  is  called  the  right  of,  i. 
194 

Patropassians,  who,  and  why  so  called,  i.  117 

Paul,  St.  called  to  be  an 'apostle  by  Christ  himself, 
i.  31 ;  extraordinary  character,  ib. 

Paul  I].,  pope,  his  mixed  character,  i.  713  and  n./ 

Paul  111.,  pope,  proposes  to  call  a  general  council 
at  Mantua,  ii.  50;  declares,  by  his  legate  at 
Spires,  that  he  would  call  one  at  Trent,  53 ;  dis- 
pute about  his  character,  85,  n.  a 

Paul  I  v.,  pope,  his  character  and  arroganoe,  ii,  86 
and  n.  c ;  founder  of  the  Theatins,  90 

Paul  v.,  his  character,  ii.  295;  his  contest  with  the 
Yenetiang,  ib.  318 

Paul,  the  first  hermit,  i.  166 

Paul,  of  Constantinople,  his  zeal  in  respect  to  the 
Monothelites,  i.  308  and  n.j 

Paul  of  Samosata,  opinions  of;  i.  152 

Paul,  St.  clerks  of,  esteblished,  iL  90 

Paul,  the  deacon,  his  homilies,  i.  334 

Paul,  Vincent  de,  forms  the  order  of  the  Priests  of 
the  Missions,  ii.  331 ;  is  sainted,  332 

Paulicians,  controversy  of  the  Greeks  with  them  in 
the  seventh  century,  i.  305  ;  a  sect  in  the  ninth 
century,  391 ;  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperors 
and  consequences,  392;  their  deplomble  state 
under  the  empress  Theodora,  ib. ;  meet  with  pro- 

•  (ection  from  the  Saracens,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Carbeas,  carry  on  a  bloody  war  against 
the  Greeks,  ib. ;  their  doctrine  propagated  with 
success  among  the  Bulgarians,  393 ;  whether 
Manichnans  or  not,  eonsidered,  ib. ;  their  opinion 
in  six  articles,  394 ;  miserable  state  under  the 
Greeks  in  the  eleventh  century,  496 ;  take  re- 
fuge   in    Europe,    ib. ;    their    reformation    at- 


tempted, and  warmly  pnisucd  by  tbe  cmpovr 
Alexius,  ib.;  where  fint  settled,  497,  n.  e;  dif- 
ferent names,  ib.,  n«  </,  «,  and  /*;  tbeir  fint  as- 
sembly at  Orleans,  with  their  abettora,  498; 
having  rejected  lenient  methods  need  for  tbeir 
conviction,  are  condemned  to  be  bsmed  alive; 
ib. ;  their  principles  seem  to  be  Myatic,  lb. ;  aa- 
other  branch  converted  by  Gerhard,  and  their  par- 
ticular tenets,  499 ;  and  why  adopted  bj  kmbc, 
500 

PaulinuB,  of  Aquileia,  his  charscter  and  worics,  i. 
334 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  an  account  of^  L  179 

Peasants,  war  of  the,  ii.  31 

Peckham,  John,  a  metaphysical  divine  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  i  619 

Pectoratus,  Nicetas,  i.  478 

Pekin  made  a  popish  archbishopric,  L  647 

Pelagianism,  its  rise  in  tlie  fifth  century,  i  256 

Pelagians,  their  teneta,  L  256  and  n.  <;  snppremed 
by  the  writings  of  Augustin,  257 ;  piugicas  of 
their  opinions  in  tbe  Bast,  ib.;  eondenuied  ia 
Gaul,  England,  and  Africa,  258 

Pelagius,  account  of  him  and  hie  doctrines,  i  256  ; 
his  character  unfairly  represented  by  Jerome,  ih. 
and  n.  s;  impartially  stated  by  Augnatin,  ib.; 
appeals  to  the  court  of  Roine,  257 ;  condemned 
there  by  Zosimus,  ib. 

Pelagius,  Alvarus,  his  works  against  beretica,  i.  632 

Pelican,  a  writer,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  iL  205 

Penance,  which  had  long  hem  neglected,  is  restored 
in  the  seventh  century  by  Theodere  of  Tarsoft, 
i.  302  and  n.  ^ 

Penitents,  first  allowed  private  con&SHoa  by  Leo 
the  Great,  i.  241 

Penitential  discipline,  among  the  Christians  in  the 
second  century,  i.  99 ;  renewal  of  it  in  the  seventh, 
302 

Penn,  William,  procures  a  toleration  for  the  Quak- 
ers under  James  II.  and  account  of,  ii.  475  and 
n.  / ;  settles  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  granted  him  by  Charles  IL,  and  so  named 
from  him,  476;  his  character,  ib.  and  n.  «;  flou- 
rishing state  of  Pennsylvania,  ib. ;  cndcsvours  to 
digest  Quakerism  into  a  regular  form,  478 ;  his 
writings,  ib.,  n.  u 

Pennafort,  Raymond  dc,  his  Decretals,  and  tbe  &me 
acquired  by  them  in  the  thirteenth  century,  i. 
581 ;  his  polemic  works  against  the  Jews  and 
Saracens,  627;  is  sainted  in  tbe  aeventeentfa 
century,  ii.  364 

Pennsylvania,  province  of  Amei^ca,  Qnaken  esta- 
blished there,  and  whence  its  name,  ii.  476 

Pentecost,  day  of,  the  doubts  respecting  the  time  of 
obserring,  i.  63 

People,  their  right  of  choosing  their  rulers  and  teach- 
ers in  the  primitive  church,  i.  49 ;  seem  to  have 
purchased  this  right  by  their  oblations,  60 ;  their 
corrupt  and  misnable  condition  in  tlio  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  13 

Pepin,  dethrones  Childeric,  i.  325 ;  is  supported  by 
pope  Zachnry,  ib. ;  anointed  and  erowned  by  Ste- 
phen, 326 ;  his  donation  to  the  see  of  Ronei,  ib. 

Peraldus,  William,  his  writings,  i.  619 

Perezius  attacks  and  refutes  the  Jcwb  ib  the  fif- 
teenth century,  i.  725 

Perieres,  de,  ii.  70  ^ 

Peripatetics,  flourish  in  the  ecvontecitb  cntmy,  ii. 
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285;  meet  with  fonnidable  tdvenariei  in  Des 
Cartes  and  Qaasendi,  384 
Perkins,  William,  his  treatiiei    on  morality,  and 

chancter,  iL  200 
Perrault,  account  of  his  book  on  the  morality  of  the 

Jesuits,  ii.  340,  n.  p 
Persecation,  ChrisUao,  Ithacius  bishop  of  Sossnba 

introduces,  i.  21 1,  n.  A 
Persecutions,  the  ten  Gentile,  L  36 ;  causes  of  the, 
by  the  Romans,  ib. ;   other  causes,  37 ;  uoder 
Nero,  39 ;  under  Domitian,  41 ;  under  Trajan, 
78 ;  under  Adrian,  79 ;  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
ib. ;  under  Marcus  Antonious,  80  ;  under  Severus, 
123;  under  Maximin,  124;  under  Decius,  ib. ; 
under  Gallus  and  Yolusianus,  125  ;  under  Vale- 
rian, ib. ;  under  Dioclesian,  156 ;  under  Galerius, 
157;  under  Mazimia,  158;  in  Persia,  168 
Persecution,  Gothic,  in  the  fifth  century,  i.  220 
Persecutions,  Persian,  three,  by  Sopor   11.  agsinst 
the  Christians,  i.  169  ;  severe  persecutions  by 
Chosroea,  264 
Peter,  bishop  of  RaTenna,  discourses  of,  i.  231 
Peter,  the  hermit,  his  superstitious  zesl  for  a  var 
to  the  Holy  limd,  i,  428 ;  foi^  letter  from 
Heaven  to  animate  Christians  in  the  cause,  ib. ; 
assembles   a    eouncil  at  Placenfia,  and   recom- 
mends the  expedition  agsinst    the  Ssracens  of 
Palestine,  ib.;    and  another  at  Clermont,  ib.; 
leads  a  principal  division  of  the  army,  and  is  de- 
feated, 429 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  i.  177 
Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  I  485 
Peter  of  Blois,  his  epistles,  &c.,  i.  540 
Peter  de  Bruys,  founder  of  the  Petro-brussiaDS,  i. 

558  ;  doctrine  of,  ib. 
Peter  the  Fuller,  rejects  an  opinion  of  Eutyches, 
which  he  modifies,  and  excites  troubles  in  the 
church,  i.  253 ;  founder  of  the  sect  called  Theo- 
paichites,  ib. 
Peter  Martyr,  exposes  the  enormity  of  superstition 
at  N)^>les,  ii.  65 ;  his  real  in  favour  of  Calvinism, 
180 
Peter  of  Beziers,  i.  607,  n.  i 
Peter  the  Chanter,  opposes  the  schoolmen,  L  544, 

547 
Peter,  abbot  of  Moustier-lo-CeHe,  defender  of  the 

ancient  theology,  i.  547 
Peter  de  Yineis,  an  account  of  the  book  said  to  be 

written  by  him,  i.  573 
Peter  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  introduces  a  change 
into  the  Russian  church,  ii.  370 ;  a  patron  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  37 1 ;  abolishes  the  penal  laws 
against  religious  differences,  and  declares  himself 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  ib. ;  estabUshes  a 
synod  at  Petersburg,  ib. 
Peter,  king  of  Amgon,  his  dominions  given  by  pope 

Martin  IV.,  to  Charles  of  France,  1.  591 
Peter  Pence,  i.  455,  n.  h 
Petersen,  John,  his  inventions   and    reveries,   ii. 

406 ;  strange  doctrine  and  success,  ib. 

Petit,  his- doctrine  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  put« 

ting  a  tyrant  to  death,  i.  706 ;  condemned  as  a 

detestable  heresy  in  the  council  of  Constance,  and 

.    by  the  university  of  Paris,  707 

Petrarch,  zealous  in  reviving  the  study  of  the  learned 

languages  in  the  fourteenth  century,  i.  651 
Petro^bruisians,  a  sect,  origin  of,  L  558 
PctmB  de  Albano  his  writings,  i.  580 


Petnifl,  Comestor,  his  tbridgment  of  the  Scriptorea, 

i.540 
Petrus,  Damianus,  L  478 

Peuoer,  attempts  to  reform  Luthermnism,  snbstitnt- 
ing  Calvinism  in  its  place,  ii.  158  ;  his  excellent 
chsracter  and  sufierings,  ib.  n.  is;  writings  to 
promote  his  design,  ib.  n.  p  \  convocation  by 
Augustus  at  Dresden,  159  ;  and  at  Toigftw,  with 
the  issue,  ib. ;  imprisoned,  but  is  afterwards  re- 
leased, ib. 

Petrucci,  cardinal,  a  disciple  of  Molinoa,  ii.  861 

Peyrere,  Isaae  la,  h»  strange  doctrine,  ii.  362 ;  is 
cast  into  prison,  renounces  his  errors  publicly, 
and  turns  papist,  363 

Pezelius,  his  catechism  favourable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Calvin,  ii.  159 

Pfaff,  Dr.  his  project  of  uniting  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches,  ii.  512;  opposed  by  the  Lu- 
therans, ib. ;  remarks  on,  ib.  n.  a 

Pfeiffer,  John,  of  Konigsberg,  turns  Catholic,  ii.  314 

Pflogius,  draws  up  a  formula  of  "wonhip,  ii.  56 

Pharisees,  character  and  tenets  of  this  sect,  i.  21 ; 
their  moral  doctrines,  23 ;  their  influence,  ib.* 

Philadelphia,  whence  so  called,  ii.  476 

Philadelphian  Society,  founded  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  uid  by  whom  ii.  496  ;  opinions  and 
chief  members,  ib. 

Philsstrius,  his  writings,  L  184 

Philip,  father  and  son,  emperors,  &vour  Christia- 
nity, i.  121 ;  whether  Christians  themselves,  ib. 

Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  his  contest  witli 
Boniface  YIII.,  and  vigorous  opposition  to  papal 
power,  i.  654 ;  charges  the  pope  with  enormous 
vices,  655 ;  sends  William  de  Ni^aret  to  seize 
the  pope*s  person,  ib. ;  insists  on  the  fonnal  con- 
demnation of  Boniface,  and  procures  the  removal 
of  the  papal  residence  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  ib. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  unjustly  detained  prisoner  by  the 
emperor  Charles  Y.,  ii.  55 ;  the  mean,  perfidious, 
and  despotic  behaviour  of  Cliarles  in  this  case, 
with  the  doubt  existing  concerning  its  circnm- 
stanoes,  ib.  and  n.  6 

Philip,  Theodore,  his  contest  in  respect  to  excom- 
munication, ii.  216 

Philip  Ai^stus,  king  of  France,  invades  Palestine, 
i.  509  ;  commanded  by  the  pope  to  receive  back 
his  queen,  532 

Philip  the  Arabian,  qnestbn  concerning  .his  reli- 
gion, i.  121 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  detestable  character,  ii.  64 

Philip  of  Tripoli,  his  translations,  L  579 

Philip  de  Yalois,  i.  647 

Philippicus,  Bardanes,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  or-, 
den  a  picture  of  a  council  to  be  removed  from  a 
church,  i.  340 ;  commands  that  no  pictures  of 
this  nature  be  placed  in  the  Latin  churches,  ib.  ; 
his  edict  rejected  by  Constantino,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  excommunicates  him,  ib. ;  is  de- 
prived of  the  empire,  341 

Philippns  Splitarius,  L  538 

Philips,  a  Jesuitical  and  disingenuous  biographer, 
ii.  519 

Philology,  flourishing  state  of,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, ii.  70;  its  great  importance,  ib.  71,  and. 
tt.  { 

Philoponists,  tenets  of  the,  L  287 

Philoponus  of  Alexandria,  i.  287 

Philoponus,  oommcntariGS  of,  i.  267 
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Philowphen,  obacure  the  troth,  L  16;  oriental, 
their  fint  principles,  42 ;  divided  in  tentimenta, 
43 ;  opinions  concerning  the  Deitj,  44  ;  origin  of 
the  world,  45 ;  the  state  and  destination  of  ha- 
man  sools,  ib. ;  some  converted  to  Christianity, 
and' the  utility  of  their  conversion,  considered, 
78;  their  efforts  in  the  fourth  centnry  against 
Christianity,  165;  prejudices  thereby  received, 
ib. ;  who  these  philosophers  were,  166;  two 
great  sects  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  290 ; 
some  other  sects,  294 

Philosophical  sin,  the  doctrine  of;  what,  ii.  104 
and  n.  « 

Philosophy,  two  kinds  prevailed  at  ChrisCs  birth, 
i.  16 ;  the  eastern,  not  much  known,  42 ;  oriental, 
properly  so  called,  what,  ib. ;  the  success  of  the 
Platonic  due  to  Plotinus  in  tlie  third  century, 
129 ;  Platonic  most  prevalent  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, 170 ;  promoted  by  Julian,  ib. ;  its  progress 
prevented  by  the  incursions  of  the  Cloths,  722  ; 
Aristotelian,  revived  in  the  fifth  century,  223 ; 
but  decried  in  the  sixth  centory,  266 ;  its  de- 
plorable state  in  the  seventh  century,  296 ;  Aris- 
totelian, flourishes  in  the  eighth  century,  319 ; 
revived  in  the  ninth  century,  chiefly  by  the  en- 
coursgement  of  fiardas,  353 ;  state  of,  in  the 
tenth  century,  407 ;  tonfined  within  the  circle  of 
the  Dialectics  in  the  eleventh  century,  440  and 
n.  /;  encour^^  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
twelfth  century,  514;  three  different  methods 
of  teaching  it  in  this  century,  519  ;  astrology 
mixed  with  it  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  con- 
sidered as  magic,  with  the  event,  653 ;  Platonic 
in  high  esteem  in  the  fifteenth  century,  695; 
Aristotelian,  dangerous  to  revealed  religion,  697 ; 
its  state  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  71 ;  among 
the  Lutherans  in  the  seventeenth  century,  137 
and  n.  9 ;  the  respective  merits  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  71,  n.  / 

Philosophy,  history  of.    See  Letters 

Philostrattts,  his  comparison  of  Christ  with  Apol- 
lonius  Tyaneus,  L  127 ;  its  pernicious  conse- 
quences, ib. 

Philotheus,  his  works,  i.  678 

PhiloxenuB,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  rejects  Euctyches* 
opinion,  and  modifies  it,  i.  253 

PhilozenuB  of  Syris,  his  works,  i.  275 

Phoeas,  engaged  to  take  from  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople the  title  of  universal  bishop,  and  con- 
fer it  on  the  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  296 

Photinus,  bishop  of  Strmium,  doctrine  of^  i.  210 ; 
his  notions  conoeming  the  Trinity,  ib. ;  degraded, 
ib. ;  death  of,  ib. 

Pbotiua,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  learning,  i. 
853 ;  his  works  and  character,  366 ;  criticism  of 
his  works,  872  and  n.  h ;  first  controversy  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins  on  his  account, 
385 ;  mutual  excommunications,  ib. ;  the  second 
contest,  in  which  he  is  degraded,  ib. ;  engages  the 
bishops  to  espouse  his  cause  as  a  pubUce  cause  of 
the  church,  386  ;  brings  accusations  of  heresy 
against  the  Latins,  ib.  and  n.  o;  which  are  an- 
swered, 387 ;  is  restored  to  his  see  by  BasUius 
the  Macedonian,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
pope,  ib. ;  neglecting  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
made  with  the  pope,  is  excommunicated  and 
again  degraded,  ib. ;  the  pope^a  unjust  demands 


rejected  by  the  Greeks,  387 ;  total  tepantion  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins,  388 

Piuanza,  George,  his  works,  L  717 

Physic,  study  of,  L  581 

Pichon,  the  Jesuit,  renews  the  dispute  concerning 
the  frequent  receiving  of  the  encharist,  ii.  105; 
is  censured  by  the  French  bish<^  for  it,  ibw 

Pictet,  his  moral  wriungs,  it  423 

Pierius,  liis  pains  in  correcting  the  copies  of  tlM 
Septuagint,  L  137 

Pietism,  controversy  concerning  its  rise  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  iL  398 ;  by  whom  begun,  ib. ; 
Spener*s  private  meetings,  and  his  noble  deuga 
in  them,  ib. ;  his  book  of  Pious  Deaires  for  Pro- 
moting Yital   Religion,  with  abosea  thetcfrom, 
ib. ;  complaints   against  it,  and  eon&motkms  at 
Leipsic,  399  ;  biblical  colleges  founded,  bj  vdMm, 
and  for  what  end,  ib. ;  the  name  of  Pietista,  to 
whom  s|iplied,  ib. ;  debatea  arising  from  it,  iK ; 
extravagant  fanaticism,  ib.,  400 ;  debatea  cairied 
on  with  Spener  and  the  divines  of  Halle,  401 ; 
subject  of  these  debates,  ib. ;  first,  a  thorough  re- 
formation of  the  divinity  sdioola  proposed,  402 ; 
disputes  that  hence  arose,  ib. ;  the  second  great 
object  of  debate,  whence  arose  endleas  controver- 
sies, ib. ;  theie  Pietists  proceed  still  further  in 
two  points,  with  the  objections  to  them,  403; 
the  third  principal  object  which  they  inaiated  on, 
ib.;  various  chsnctera  of  these  rrformers,  who 
endeavoured  to  promote  piety  at  the  es^ense  of 
truth,  404 

Pietists,  their  object,  it  398 ;  account  o^  iU ;  laws 
enacted  against  them,  401 ;  their  state  in  the 
eighteenth  centniy,  509 

Piety,  what,  in  the  account  of  the  meraliats  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  L  626 

Pilatus,  Leontius,  his  zeal  in  reviving  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language  in  the  fourteenth  centniy,  L 
651 

Pin,  Dr.  Ellis  du,  account  of  the  correspondence 
carried  on  between  him  and  archbiahop  Wake, 
relative  to  a  project  of  union  between  the  Sogli^ 
and  Galilean  churehes,  ii.  547 

Pinczoviana,  why  so  called,  ii.  235 ;  their  tenets,  iK. 

Piracy,  esteemed  honourable  in  the  ninth  eenturr, 
i.  352,  n.  b 

Pisa,  council  of,  ii.  5 

Pisanus,  Reynerius,  his  summary  of  thddogy,  i. 
678 

Piscator,  John,  his  opinion  concerning  the  obedi- 
ence of  Chirst  adopted  by  the  synod  of  the  Iile 
of  France,  ii.  426 ;  his  opinions,  ib.,  and  n.  w, « 

Pisides,  Gregory,  his  worics,  t  299 

Pistorius  writes  against  the  treaty  of  Pswsu,  vL 
135 

Pius  ri.,  his  character,  t  712  ;  obtaina  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ib.  and  n.  d; 
his  impudent  retractation  of  fbnner  opiniooa, 
713 ;  enjoins  silence  on  the  disputants  about  the 
worship  of  Christ's  blood,  726 

Pius  III.,  pope,  hit  short  reign,  ii  5,  85 

Pius  IV.,  pope,  ii.  86 

Pius  v.,  pope,  character  of^  ii  86,  and  n.  e ;  dis- 
solves the  Humiliater  for  their  licenUousneea,  u 
593 

Place,  M.  de  la,  his  opinions  eoneeming  original 
sin,  and  oontesti  occasioned  by  it  in  &»  temh 
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teenth  eentary,  ii.  429 ;  condenmed  bj  the  synod 
of  ChareDton,  ib. ;  churches  of  Switzerland 
aUrmed  at  the  progress  of  his  opinions^  with 
their  proceedings  against  him,  ib. 

Placette,  La,  his  moral  writings,  ii  423 

Planndes,  Maximns,  his  character,  L  650 

Plato,  his  notions  concerning  the  Deity,  L  18 ;  the 
defects  of  his  philosophy,  ib. ;  an  accusation 
i^nst  him  not  strictly  tme,  ib.  n./*;  his  works 
translated  into  Latin,  223;. greatly  admired  in 
the  fifth  century,  ib. ;  his  TimKus  more  com- 
mended than  understood  in  the  tenth  century, 
407;  his  ojnnions,  by  whom  adopted  in  the 
twelfth  century,  514  ;  his  philosophy  rerived  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  696 

Platonics,  their  teneu  and  defects,  L  18;  schools 
more  frequented  than  thow  of  the  Stoics,  83; 
new,  their  rise  in  Egypt  in  the  second  century, 
ib. ;  why  so  called,  and  thdr  seeming  candour, 
ib. ;  whence  styled  Eclectics,  84 ;  their  discipline 
approved  by  Christians,  ib. ;  prefer  Plato  to  all 
others,  ib. ;  the  principles  of  their  philosophy,  as 
improTed  by  Ammonins,  85 ;  and  its  chief 
articles,  86 ;  and  moral  discipline,  ib. ;  flourish 
in  the  third  century,  129;  some  conrerted  to 
Christianity,  130 ;  some  oppose  it,  ib. ;  difierent 
sects  of  them,  129;  their  state  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, 182;  their  sUte  in  the  fifth  century,  223; 
oppose  Christianity  by  their  writings  in  the  sixth 
century,  263 ;  their  supprewion,  267 

Pletho,  Gemisthiua,  promotes  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy in  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  696 ;  and  the 
Greek  language,  718 

Plotinus,  his  genius,  i.  129 ;  his  doctrine  univer- 
sally  propagated,  ib. 

Plutarch,  his  character  and  standing  among  the 
learned,  i.  83 

Pockesius  heads  the  Spiritual  Libertines,  it  201 

Podoniptse,  Mennonitcs  so  called,  and  whence,  ii. 
222 

Poiret,  Peter,  a  follower  and  defender  of  Bourig- 
non,  his  mixed  character  and  remark  thereon,  iL 
495 ;  his  works,  ib.  n.  k 

Polsnd,  commotions  excited  there  by  Stancamt,  ii. 
157  and  n»j  ;  progress  of  the  Reformation  here 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  189;  Serratus's  doc- 
trine introduced  there  by  Gonesius,  232,  and 
n. » 

Poles,  conyersion  of  the,  i.  397 

Politian,  u.  70 

Polliae,  John  de,  opposes  the  Mendicants  in  the 
,  fourteenth   century,  i.   664 ;  his  opinions  con- 
demned by  pope  John  XXIL,  ib. 

Polycarp,  the  authenticity  of  his  episUe  to  the 
Philippians  disputed,  L  56 ;  suffers  martyrdom 
in  the  second  century  under  Antoninus,  81 ; 
confers  with  Anicet  about  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  104 

Pomeranians  embrace  Christianity,  i.  501 

Pomperius,  Julian,  his  confutation  of  the  Jews,  and 
other  works,  i  300 ;  his  Tain  attempts  to  recon- 
cile the  seeming  contradictions  in  scripture,  801 

Pomponace,  Peter,  an  eminent  sophist,  in  tiie 
fifteenth  century,  i.  697 ;  his  opinions  not  very 
different  from  the  notions  of  the  Pantheists,  ib. 

Pomponatina,  a  supposed  infidel  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  il  70 

Pongilnp,    Arnuumui  or  Hennan,  his  fame  and 


piety,  i.  61 1,  n.  o;  fury  of  the  inquisitors  at  his 
memory,  ib.;  reasons  to  belies  him  not  the 
founder  of  the  Fratricelll,  ib. 

Pottiatoria,    Christina,  a  fenatical  prophetess,  ii 
412 

Pontius,  abbot  of  Clugni,  his  corruption,  i.  533 

Pontius  of  Nola,  his  writings,  i.  231 

Popes,  Roman  pontiffs,  when  first  distinguished  by 
a  certain  pre-eminence  over  other  bishops,  i.  131 ; 
in  what  sense  this  superiority  must  be  under- 
stood, ib. ;  their  power  in  the  fourth  century, 
whence,  173 ;  the  double  election,  and  its  melan- 
choly coniequenoe,  174;  the  limits  of  their 
authority,  ib. ;  steps  laid  for  their  future  des- 
potism, ib. ;  the  fourth  council  of  Sardis  is  sup- 
posed to  fetour  it,  lb. ;  their  jurisdiction,  how 
increased  in  the  fifth  century,  227 ;  supremacy 
not  acknowledged  by  the  Afiricans  and  others,  228 ; 
contest  with  the  bidiop  of  Constantinople  for  un- 
limited supremacy,  269 ;  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Gothic  princes,  ib. ;  obtain  the  tiUe  of 
UnlTcrsal  Bishops,  from  the  tyrant  Phocas  in  the 
seventh  century,  296 ;  their  views  of  universal 
power  opposed,  and  by  whom,  and  the  conse- 
quences, ib. ;  subject  to  the  emperors,  ib. ;  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  temporal  ^nces  by  the  usurper 
Pepin,  827;  the  nature  of  their  jurisdiction 
under  Charlemagne,  329 ;  their  dignity  lessened 
by  the  Grecian  emperors,  830 ;  and  made  subor- 
dinate to  them  and  the  Latin  monarchs,  332 ; 
and  limited  by  the  dvil  power,  333 ;  their  opi- 
nions opposed  in  coundls  assembled  by  tiia 
Franks  and  Germans,  for  terminating  disputes 
relative  to  ioaage  worship,  ib. ;  the  emperor's  ap- 
probation necessary  to  their  consecration,  359, 
413;  their  power  augmented  by  the  divisions  of 
the  empire  in  the  ninth  century,  361 ;  divest  the 
emperors  of  ecdesiasticsl  authority,  ib. ;  diminish 
the  power  of  councils  and  the  bishops,  ib. ;  frauds 
and  forgeries  to  support  their  claims,  362,  and  n. 
r ;  the  conduct  of  the  council  of  Paris  affords 
proof  of  the  low  estimation  of  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  in  the  ninth  century,  377,  n.  « ;  the 
cause  of  the  vices  among  the  dergy  in  the  tenth 
century,  413;  their  supreme  legislative  autho- 
rity, opposed  by  the  German,  French,  and  Italian 
bishops,  does  yet  gain  ground  by  the  adulatory 
services  of  some  minions  among  the  bishops,  ib. ; 
the  right  of  canonization,  though  usurped  by 
John  XY.,  is  not  solely  vested  in  them  till  the 
twelfth  century,  420 ;  their  motives  for  encoura- 
ging the  first  crusade,  431 ;  assume  the  name  of 
Popes,  or  universal  Fathers,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  their  authority  was  at  the  highest, 
444 ;  confirmed  in  their  see  by  the  approbation 
of  the  emperors,  445 ;  the  right  of  electing  them 
vested  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  excluding  the 
consent  of  the  cleigy  and  people,  448,  452 ;  the 
imperial  privilege  in  electing  them  violated,  452 ; 
accessions  to  their  power  by  the  zeal  of  Pope 
Gregory  YIL,  457-8 ;  endeavours  to  abolish  con- 
cubinage and  simony,  459;  the  Romish  ritual 
imposed  by  them  on  all  the  Latin  churches,  and 
the  custom  of  performing  divine  service  in 
Latin  among  all  the  Western  churches,  had 
their  rise  in  the  eleventh  oentuiy,  494*5 ;  violent 
dissensions  between  them  snd  the  emperors  oon- 
ocming  prerogative,  in  the  twelfth  century,  521 ; 
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deprive  bithops  of  tho  right  of  oanoniifttion,  430 ; 
mod  of  the  power  to  gzmnt  indulgeooea,  542 ;  pro- 
mote crusades  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
why,  566  ;  methods  taken  at  this  time  to  acquire 
uniTeraal  dominion,  582 ;  their  arrogant  claims 
opposed  hj  the  civil  and  ecdeaiastical  powers, 
ib. ;  great  accessions  of  power  due  to  Innocent 
III.,  and  Nicoks  IV.,  583 ;  the  advantage  they 
derived  from  the  orders  of  Mendicants,  and  their 
returns  for  these  favours,  598,  and  n.  p ;  their 
authority  diminished  under  the  Gallic  pontiflfs, 
656  ;  their  power  declared  to  be  inferior  to  that 
of  general  councils  at  the  councils  of  Constance 
and  Basil,  700 ;  deprived  of  their  expectancies, 
rraervations,  and  provisions,  at  the  latter  coun- 
cil, 709 ;  the  ruin  of  their  power  by  the  Reformar 
tion  attempted  to  be  averted  by  the  imperial 
authority,  ii.  49;  their  seal  for  propagating 
Christianity  in  the  sixteenth  century  examined, 
67  ;  manner  oftheir  election,  74  ;  what  distinction 
most  be  made  betwixt  their  authority  and  that 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  75,  and  n.  o ;  debates  con- 
cerning their  power,  77  ;  find  zealous  advocates 
for  their  authority  in  the  Jesuits,  84 ;  great 
change  of  their  character  since  the  Reformation, 
86 ;  state  of  their  authority  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  324;  their  infallibility  and  unlimited 
supremacy  not  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  323,  n./ 

Poppon,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  attends  Otho  into  Den- 
mark, i.  399 

Pordage,  an  associate  of  Jane  Leadley,  ii.  496 

Poree,  Gilbert  de  la,  his  character,  i.  539 ;  chai^d 
with  blasphemy,  and  submits  his  opinions  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  pope,  548;  his  errors  the  con- 
sequence of  an  excessive  subtlety  and  metaphysi- 
cal method  of  explaining  the  Christian  doctrine, 
ib.  ;  his  fate,  ib. 

Poretta,  Margaret,  i.  686  ;  burnt  at  Paris,  ib. 

Porphyry,  his  character,  i.  126  ;  liis  works,  ib.  and 
n.  o ;  an  admirer  of  Plotinus,  129,  and  n.  d ; 
the  book  of  Categories  ascribed  to  him,  407 

Port-Royal,  Convent  of,  described,  ii.  356 ;  sanctity 
of  the  religious  in  it,  and  its  &me,  ib. ;  demolish- 
ed by  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  request  of  the  Jesuits, 
358 

Portian,  Durand  of  St.,  i.  678 

Portugal,  contest  between  the  court  of,  and  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  IL  320 

Positivi,  Christian  doctors  so  called  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  why,  i.  546 

Possevin,  Antony,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  his  fruitless 
attempt  to  unite  the  Romish  and  Rusidan 
churches  in  the  sixteenth  century,  iL  125 ;  writes 
against  the  Protestants,  298 

Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  maintains  tbo 
authority  of  the  church  and  clei^  of  England, 
against  the  attempts  of  bishop  of  Hoadley  to  dimi- 
nish it,~and  his  character,  ii«  513 

Poussines,  it.  337 

Praetorius,  Stephen,  debates  relating  to,  ii.  410; 
character  of,  ib. ;  writings,  ib. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  the  rights  of  tho 
GsIIican  church  ore  secured  against  the  pope,  i. 
583,  712,  and  n.  d;  Pius  II.  obtains  from 
Lfowis  XI.  the  abrogation  of  it,  712  ;  the  execu- 
tion of  this  measure  defeated  by  the  noble  conduct 

.  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  ib.  n.  d ;  I#eo.  X.  ob- 


tains from  Ffancis  I.  a  complete  abngation  of  the 
Prsgmalkc  Sanction,  and  subetitnlioa  of  the  Con- 
cordate,  ii.  6 

Prsgue,  University  of^  &c.,  right  of  sufin^  divided 
by  its  founder  into  four  nations,  i.  702 ;  en- 
croachments made  by  the  German  nation  on  this 
account,  and  contest  about  it  in  the  fifteenth  ctar 
tury  &tal  to  John  Huss,  ib. 

Prague,  Jerome  of,  cMidemned  and  burned  alive, 
i.  703 ;  the  true  causes  of  this  fiMil  proceeding, 
ib.  and  n.  q 

Prat,  De,  lame  defence  of  his  conduct  respeetiog  the 
Concordate,  ii.  7,  n.  h 

Praxeas,  founder  of  the  Monarchia&s»  L  117;  his 
notions  respecting  the  Trinity,  ib. 

Prayers  offered  in  the  primitive  chnrch  at  three 
suted  times  of  the  day,  i.  145 ;  the  additSon  of 
Ave  Maria  made  to  the  popish  prsyefs  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  684 

Predestinarians,  their  rise,  L  258 ;  their  doctrine, 
ib. ;  opposed  by  Augustin,  ib. ;  opinion  of  some 
as  to  the  reality  of  tlyis  sect,  ib.  and  n.  z 

Predestination  and  Grsce,  controversy  eoneerning, 
in  the  ninth  century,  i.  381 ;  history  of  this  con- 
troversy, 382  ;  what  judgment  we  are  to  fonn  of 
this  controversy,  383;  iu  state  in  the  tenth 
oentury,  417  ;  its  state  in  the  sixteenth  oentnry, 
ii.  172;  CalvinV  doctrine  of  it,  177;  contro- 
versies concerning,  423 ;  vtew  of^  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  427,  and  n.  y 

Prelacy,  possibility  of  doctrines  being  refermed, 
while  the  prelates  retain  their  usurped  rank  and 
authority,  ii.  41,  and  n. ;  the  prelates  of  Swedeo 
and  Denmark  despoiled  of  their  arrogated  privi- 
leges and  their  enormous  wealth  and  power,  wiUh 
out  their  consent  and  without  compensation,  42, 
and  n. ;  yet  this  grievous  wroi^  neceseaiy  to 
prevent  them  from  swallowing  up  the  royal 
power,  ib.     See  Episcopacy 

Premontre,  order  of,  for  white  canons,  established, 
i-  536  ;  their  poverty,  ib.  n.  r ;  thdr  vast  riches, 
ib. 

Presbyter,  its  signification,  i.  50,  and  n.  k 

Presbyterians  flourish  under  Cromwell,  ii.  445 

Prescription,  how  pleaded  against  error,  in  the  third 
century,  i.  140,  and  n.  k ;  .polemics  rest  upon  it 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  812,  n.  e 

Prester  John,  account  of  him,  i.  505-6,  and  n.  m ; 
death  of,  ib. 

Priesthood,  an  artful  parallel  between  the  Jewish 
and  Christian,  i.  90 ;  its  pernicious  effiects,  ib. 

Priests  of  the  missions,  order  of,  it  331 

Primasius  of  Ardumentum,  his  works,  i.  273 

Primislaus,  created  king  by  Pope  Innocent  III., 
i.  584 

Printing,  this  art  discovered  in  tho  fifteenth  eeitary, 
i.  694  ;  by  whom  invented,  ib.,  and  n.  e 

Priscillian  revives  the  Gnostic  heresy,  L  211 ;  eon- 
dcmned  to  death  by  order. of  Maximns,  ib. 

Priscillianists,  their  tenets  imperfectly  represented, 
i.  211 

Probability,  doctrine  of,  inculcated  by  the  Jesoits, 
and  what,  ii.  104,  and  n.  u 

Proclus,  a  modem  Platonic,  in  the  fiflb  eentury, 
his  character,  masters,  and  disciples,  i  223 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  his  works,  L  272 ;  his  ehancter 
as  an  expositor,  276 

Propaganda  Fide  de,  an  aisodation  at  Boma^  ii. 
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249 ;  t  college  in  connexion  with  it  ettablished 
bj  Urbftn  YilL,  250;  associations  and  coUegee 
of  the  same  nataro  founded  in  France,  ib. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  society 
for,  account  of  it,  ii.  272 

Prophets,  the  nature  of  their  office  in  the  Christian 
church,  i.  51;  fanatical  prophets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ii.  412 

Prosper  of  Aquitain,  writings  of,  i.  231 

Proterius,  assassination  of,  i.  252 

Protestants,  whence  this  name,  ii.  36 ;  deliberate 
aboat  forming  a  league,  on  the  emperot^s  arrest- 
ing their  ambassadors,  ib. ;  but  come  to  no  de- 
termioation,  ib. ;  dissension  among  them  about 
the  eucharist,  ib. ;  present  a  confession  of  their 
faith  at  Angsburg,  38 ;  object  to  a  council  being 
called  at  Trent,  and  why,  54 ;  attempt  to  pro- 
pngate  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  69 ;  their  mis- 
sions in  Asia,  267;  in  America,  269 ;  persecuted 
by  Rome  in  the  seventeenth  century,  303 ;  milder 
methods  employed,  307;  different  proposals  of 
their  enemies,  308;  public  and  private  confer- 
ences between  the  doctors  of  both  churches,  but 

*  the  breach  is  widened,  ib. ;  methods  of  reconcili- 
ation used  by  the  Romanists  inefiectua],  310 

Protestants,  French,  their  religious  sentiments,  ii. 
179;  all  join  in  communion  with  the  church  of 
Geneva,  ib. ;  their  sufletings,  ib. ;  peace-makers 
between  them  and  the  papists  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  310;  British  peace-makers,  ib. ;  Dutch, 
ib. ;  desertions  from  the  protestant  cause,  313; 
divided  into  four  sects,  426 

Prodentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  pleads  the  cause  of 
OodescfaalcuB,  i.  382 

Prussia.     See  Lituigy 

Prussians,  murder  their  missionaries,  i.  426 ;  pro- 
grcM  towards  their  convwsion,  ib. ;  conversion 
of,  570 

Psellus,  Michael,  expounds  Aristotle,  i.  353;  his 
good  character,  437  and  478 ;  his  commentaries, 
481 

Ptolemaites,  Valentinian,  sect  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, i.  115 

PufFendorf,  hostility  of,  to  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
ii.  385 

Punishments  and  judicial  forms  used  against  the 
Christians,  i.  38 

Purgatory,  its  analogy  to  pagan  superstition,  i.  232; 
the  success  of  this  doctrine  in  the  tenth  century, 
417;  dreaded  more  than  infernal  torments,  ib. 

Puritans,  nonconformists,  their  rise  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  180  ;  uncharitsblencn  of  the  Luther- 
ans, and  humanity  of  the  Reformed  towards  them, 
ib.  n.  t ;  two  classes  refuse  to  assent  to  Queen 
Elizabeth^s  proceedings,  182;  their  history  by 
Neal  and  character,  ib.  and  n.  u ;  their  senti- 
ments and  doctrine,  ib. ;  further  exasperated,  and 
opinion  concerning  excommunication,  183,  and 
n.  10;  their  disgust  at  the  rights  imposed,  and 
at  other  usages,  ib.  and  d.  «,  ^, « ;  the  principles 
of  their  sentiments  on  church-government  and 
worship,  in  answer  to  the  queen*s  commissioners, 
185 ;  divided  into  a  variety  of  sects,  186;  con- 
troversy between  them  and  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  conduct  of  the  Helvetic  church  to 
the  latter,  and  the  reasons,  204;  eontests  about 
doctrinal  points,  ib. ;  their  missions  to  America, 
271 ;  tbehr  state  under  James  L,  432 ;  hope  for 


better  times,  but  are  disappointed,  433 ;  resolu- 
tion in  fisvonr  of  them,  448,  and  n.  a 
Pythagoras,  &bled  to  have  been  a  Carmelite,  L 
537 

Q. 

Quakers  propagate  their  doctrines  without  restraint 
under  Cromwell,  ii.  445;  tlieir  history,  and 
whence  denominated,  472 ;  rise  and  founder,  ib., 
and  n.  c;  anonymous  letter  in  defence  of  their 
founder  censuivd,  ib. ;  tumults  and  proceedings 
against  them,  473,  n.  d\  their  first  attempts 
under  Cromwell,  474 ;  strange  instances  of  most 
extravagant  fanaticism,  ib.  n.  e ;  vain  attempts 
of  Cromwell  to  suppress  them,  ib. ;  progress  of 
this  sect  under  Charles  II.,  ib.;  assume  a  regular 
form  of  discipline,  with  their  chief  members,  ib., 
and  n. ;  their  sufferings  during  this  reign,  and  on 
what  account,  475;  are  tolerated  under  James 
II.  and  William  III.,  and  whence,  ib.  and  n.  U 
attempt  to  propagate  their  doctrines  in  other 
countries,  476;  their  settlement  in  America, 
and  how,  ib.,  intestine  disputes  and  contests 
among  them,  ib.,  concerning  the  reality  of 
the  history  of  Christ^s  life  and  sufferings,  which 
is  denied  by  them,  477,  and  n. ;  their  religion  con- 
sidered in  a  general  point  of  view,  ib. ;  and  digest- 
ed into  the  form  of  a  regular  system,  and  by 
whom,  478 ;  authors  to  be  consulted  concerning 
them,  and  the  account  of  Barclay's  works,  parti- 
cularly his  catechism,  ib.,  and  n.  it;  their  fun- 
damental doctrine  the  same  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Msytics,  ib.,  and  n.  v ;  tenets  that  arise 
from  this  fundamental  principle,  479;  their 
opinion  of  the  future  resurrection,  480,  and  n. ; 
doctrine  concerning  Christ,  ib. ;  religious  dis- 
cipline and  worship,  481 ;  reject  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,  ib. ;  their  moral  doctrine,  compre- 
hended in  two  precepts,  and  what  they  are,  ib. ; 
distinguished  from  all  other  Christian  sects,  and 
how,  vrith  their  singular  customs,  ib. ;  relax  their 
former  austerity,  482 ;  form  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, ib. ;  method  of  preaching  changed, 
ib.  483 

Quenel,  Pascasins,  his  celebrated  New  Testament, 
with  the  condemnation  of  it  by  pope  Clement 
XL,  ii.  503,  and  n.  p\  patronises  Jansenism, 
348 ;  disputes  in  the  Romish  church,  on  account 
of  his  New  Testament,  and  bad  consequence  of 
its  condemnation,  503 

Quicrcy,  council  of,  i.  382 

Quietism,  controversies  occasioned  by  its  doctrines 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  i.  684 ;  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ii.  359 

Qnietists,  (Hesychasts,)  their  rise  in  the  East 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  i.  684;  the  same 
with  the  Mystics,  ib. ;  employ  their  time  chiefly 
in  contemplation,  ib. ;  their  notions  of  a  celestid, 
light  within  them,  ib.  and  n.  a;  branded  with 
opprobrious  names,  685,  and  n.  b 
I  Quinisextnm,  council  of  Constantinople  in  the 
seventh  century,  why  so  called,  i.  304,  and  n.  a; 
enacts  laws  about  ceremonies,  with  the  nature  of 
its  acts,  311 ;  six  of  its  canons  rejected  by  the 
Romanists,  ib. 

Quintin,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Spiritual  Liber- 
tines, ii.  201 
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Rabanus,  Mrarua,  trehbuhop  of  Mentz,  hit  great 
chanictor,  i.  355 ;  called  the  ligbt  of  Germany 
and  Fianee,  866 ;  hit  commentaries,  ib. ;  scrip- 
taral  allegories,  373;  exposes  the  errors  of  the* 
Jews,  376 ;  unites  against  Radbert*s  doctrine  of 
the  eacharist,  380 ;  opposes  Godesehalcus  in  his 
notions  of  predestination  and  grace,  381  ;  the 
rise  of  the  quarrel  between  them,  ib.  and  n.  g 

Rabelais,  a  supposed  infidel,  it  70 

Racow,  catechism  of,  ii.  245;  not  a  rule  of  faith, 
ib. ;  a  seminary  erected  there,  246 ;  its  students 
vent  their  rage  against  a  crucifix,  whence  the 
downfall  of  the  Socinians  in  Poland,  488 

Radbert,  Pascasius,  an  account  of  him  and  his 
writings,  i.  367 ;  his  notion  of  the  local  presence 
of  Christ*s  body  in  the  sacrament,  379 ;  his  dia- 
pute  with  Ratramn,  380 

Raimbert,i;443 

Rainier,  one  of  the  first  inquisitors,  i.  633 

Ramgans,  a  sect  in  the  sixteenth  century,  iL  138 ; 
oppose  the  Aristotelians,  ib. 

Ramus,  Peter,  his  character,  iL  42 ;  his  philosophy 
preferred  by  some  to  that  of  Aristotle,  1 38 

Ranee,  Bouthillier  de,  founder  of  the  oi-der  of  La 
Trappe,  iL  330 ;  an  account  of,  ib.,  n.  w ;  con- 
Torsion,  ib. 

Ranzow,  Christopher,  turns  Catholic,  ii.  314 

Rapin,  Thoyras,  bis  incorrect  account  of  the  religion 
of  the  Independents,  ii.  439,  n.  a 

Rasa,  Procopius,  the  head  of  the  Hussites,  his  char 
racter,  i.  721 

Raspon,  Henry,  accuses  Frederic  IL  of  impiety, 
i.573 

Ratherius,  a  monkish  historian,  i.  406 

Ratbelr,  bishop  of  Verona,  his  works,  i.  416 

Rathmannus,  controversy  occaaioned  by  the  writings 
of,  iL408;  his  death,  409 

Ratisbon,  diet  of,  held  in  1541,  memorial  for  peace, 
and  the  result,  iL  53 ;  new  conference  held  there, 
54;  the  Protestants  protest  against  the  Trent  de- 
crees, and  are  proscribed,  ib.;  religious  conference 
there  in  1601,  307 

Ratramn  of  Corbey,  confutes  the  error  of  M'Arra, 
L  357 ;  pleads  the  cause  of  Godesehalcus,  382 

Raupachius,  his  Austria  Evangelica,  iL  299,  n.  o 

Raymond  du  Puy,  offers  to  make  war  on  the  M»* 
bometans,  L  510 

Raymond,  earl  of  Toulouse,  is  excommunicated, 
and  why,  L  636 ;  re-admitted  into  the  church, 
and  opposes  the  pretended  heretics,  ib. ;  his 
kingdom  given  away  by  Innocent  III.  pope,  to 
Simon,  earl  of  Montford,  contest  between  his  son 
and  Simon^s,  637 ;  opposition  of  the  former  to 
the  pope  fruitless,  ib.;  accounts  of  this  war,  where 
to  be  found,  638,  n.  r 

Raymond  de  Sabunde,  his  natural  theology,  L  725 

Rayoerius,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  i.  645 

Realists,  account  of,  i.  356,  n.  m ;  disputes  of  the 
Logicians, — Nominalists,  and  Realists,  442,  519; 
scholastic  doctors  in  the  thirteenth  century  mostly 
Realists,  623 ;  contesU  with  the  Nominalists  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  652;  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  697 

Roboulet,  his  life  of  Clement  XT.,  iL  317,  n./ 

Reformation  in  the  church,  in  hdpe  of  it,  all  eyes 
in  Europe  fixed  on  the  council  of  Constance,  i. 


707 ;  they  shuffle  it  off,  ib. ;  the  eoancil  of 
Basil,  five  years  aAer,  are  more  in  eanest  in  the 
work  of  reformation,  lb.;  attempts  to  drfeat 
their  object  made  by  pope  Eogeoiua,  708; 
aidently  desired,  iL  13;  history  of.  from  its 
beginning  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  ib.; 
progress  of,  after  the  diet  of  Spires,  34 ;  progress 
of,  in  Sweden,  38;  fffogress  in  Deomark,  40; 
progress  under  Frederic  and  Cbristicm,  41 ; 
distinction  between  that  of  Sweden  and  Deamaric, 
ib.;  rise  and  progreas  of,  in  France,  ib.;  and  in 
the  other  states  of  Europe,  45;  the  rdigioos 
truce  at  Nuremberg  inspires  new  vigour  and  reso- 
lution, 49 ;  Henry  YllL  throws  off  all  allegiaxMre 
to  the  pope,  50,  51 ;  effects  of  this  step,  52; 
history  of  the  Reformation  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  Smalcalde,  54 ;  Protestant 
affairs  take  an  unfsvourable  turn,  ib. ;  temporary 
edict  called  the  Interim,  55 ;  troubles  to  which 
that  edict  gave  rise,  56 ;  project  of  a  eoondl  at 
Trent,  57 ;  Reformation  gsins  ground  in  Eaf- 
land,  60 ;  seeds  of  it  planted  in  Scotland,  61 ; 
seeds  of  it  planted  in  Ireland,  62;  takes  pboe  in 
the  United  Provinces,  63 ;  progreas  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  65,  and  n.  to;  what  judgment  we  are  to 
form  of  the  means  by  which  the  Reformation  was 
produced,  66 ;  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  chief 
agento  in  the  Reformation,  519;  Mr.  Humeri 
principle,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was 
fanaticism,  rebutted,  520 ;  the  Reformation  dis- 
tinguished from  its  abuses,  522;  the  mAns 
adopted  by  the  reformers  to  promote  their  cause, 
523 ;  the  vigour  of  Luther  necessary,  524 ;  the 
object  of  Calvin*s  Institutes,  ib. ;  the  spirit  of  hb 
other  writings,  525 ;  and  of  those  of  the  other 
reformers,  ib* 

Reformation,  its  rise  in  England,  iL  51,  and  n.  at, 
n,  o ;  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  fiiat  dawn 
of  the  Reformation  here,  52 ;  gains  ground  here, 
60 ;  how  promoted  by  Edward  VI.  and  his  cha- 
racter, ib. 

Reformation,  takes  place  in  Scotland,  iL  61 ;  estab- 
lished by  Knox,  with  hia  charscter,  ib.  and  n. 
&,» 

Reformation,  its  success  in  Ireland,  iL  62 ;  queen 
Mary*s  design  to  extinguish  it,  how  prevented,  63 

Reformation,  its  progress  in  the  United  Provinces, 
ii.  63 ;  conduct  of  the  nobility  and  people  at  this 
time,  considered  and  explained,  64,  n.  r;  the 
religion  of  Switzerland  established  here,  and  uni- 
versal toleration,  with  some  distinction,  ib.  and 
n.  J 

Reformation  in  Italy,  its  progress,  iL  65 

Reformation  in  Spain,  its  dawn  soon  prevented  from 
spreading,  iL  66;  executions  by  the  Inquisition 
upon  the  death  of  Charles  Y.,  ib.  n.  jr 

Reformation  in  Switzerland,  origin  of  tiie,  iL  23 

Reformed  church,  constitution  of,  iL  165 ;  founda- 
tion of,  167;  by  whom  laid,  ib.;  controversy 
with  the  Lutherans  concerning  the  eucharist, 
168 ;  progress  of  their  disputes,  169 ;  tranaactioas 
that  succeeded  the  death  of  Luther,  170 ;  what 
those  things  are  that  are  most  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  the  rise  and  progress  of  the,  172 ;  the  re- 
ligious points  that  first  excited  divisions  between 
the  Swiss  and  the  Luthersns,  173;  the  form  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  as  drawn  by  Calvin,  175 ; 
all  its  articles  not  received  by  all  the  reformed 
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chardiei,  177 ;  state  of  the,  in  tbe  Netherlands, 
188 ;  in  Poland,  189 ;  of  the  Lntberan  churchee 
that  embraced  CalTinlBm,  191  ;  tbe  divenitj 
that  rdgned  among  tbe  Tarioat  branches  of  tbe, 
ib. ;  doctrine  adopted  bj  tbe  reformed  chnrches, 
192  ;  the  point  in  which  the  Reformed  and 
Latherans  disagree,  193 ;  the  importance  of  these 
differences,  ib. ;  to  whom  the  right  of  governing 
tbe  church  belongs,  194;  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  among  the  reformed,  195;  state  of 
charch  diicipline,  197;  state  of  learning,  ib. ; 
interpreters  and  commentators,  198  ;  theological 
doctrine  of,  199;  state  of  morality,  200;  per- 
lons  of  leuming  and  genins  nmong  Uie  Reformed, 
204 ;  limits  of,  extended,  415 ;  decline  of,  in 
France,  416  ;  treatment  it  reodves  from  the 
French  ooart,  417 ;  edict  of  Nantes  reroked, 
418;  suffierings  of  tbe  Waldenses,  419;  intei^ 
preters  and  expositors,  420;  state  of  didactic 
theology,  422 ;  state  of  praeticsl  religion,  ib. ; 
controversy  concerning  predestinatioA  and  grace, 
423 ;  particalar  tenets  of,  in  France,  426 ;  contro- 
versy excited  by  the  hypothetical  universalists, 
427  ;  contests  occasioned  by  De  la  Place  and 
Gappel,  429 ;  state  of  the  reformed  Church  under 
James  I.,  432;  under  Charles  I.,  436;  under 
Cromwel),  444  ;  under  Charles  II.,  447 ;  con- 
tests among  the  Dutch,  450 ;  controTOsiea,  451 ; 
concerning  the  doctrinal  part  of  theology,  453 ; 
controversy  set  on  foot  by  Roell,  454;  disputes 
concerning  the  concensus,  457 

Reformers,  concerning  the  conduct  of  the,  ii«  519 

Refuge,  places  of,  the  law  which  rendered  churches 
such,  i.  304 

Refugees,  French,  their  character,  iL  167 

Regale,  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  France, 
and  opposed  by  Innocent  XI.,  ii.  322 

Regino,  abbot  of  Prum,  i.  368 

Regius,  ii.  165 

Reinbeth  of  Holstein,  distinguishes  himself  by  tbe 
singularity  of  his  opinions,  ii.  409 ;  censured  by 
Danbaver,  ib. ;  opposes  the  attempt  to  establish 
Socinianism  in  Holstein,  489 

Reinard,  Martin,  ii.  40 

Reineccius,  an  eminent  historian  among  the  Luther- 
ans, iL  136 

Relics,  the  cause  that  led  to  their  worship,  L  180 ; 
the  virtues  ascribed  to  them,  181 ;  the  estimation 
of  them  increases  in  tbe  fifth  century,  233;  a 
paasionate  fondness  for  them  prevails  in  tbe  ninth 
century,  371  ;  Claude  of  Turin  inveighs  sgainst 
this  superstition,  378;  incredible  aidour  with 
which  they  were  sought  after  in  the  tenth  century, 

417 

Religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  i.  15 ;  Romans 
introduced  theirs  among  those  they  conquered, 
ib, ;  systems  of,  diflbrent  from  that  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  ib» 

Religion,  Jewish,  much  corrupted  among  the  mul- 
tnde,  i.  20 ;  and  among  the  doctors,  who  vrere 
diTided  into  various  sects,  21 

Religion  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  origin  o^  i. 
12,  and  n.  / 

Religion,  early  method  of  teaching  it  in  tbe  Chris- 
tian church,  i.  58 ;  corrupted  by  the  principles  of 
modem  Platonism,  135;  its  state  in  the  fourth 
century,  180 ;  degenerates  into  superstition,  ib. ; 
pious  frauds,  whence,  181 ;  method  of  explaining 


Scripture  on  Origen*8  plsn,  182;  its  doctrines 
determined  with  more  accuracy  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, 232;  consequences,  and  the  increase  of 
superstition  in  supplicating  saints  and  worshipping 
images,  ib. ;  efficacy  attributed  to  the  bones  of 
martyrs,  and  to  the  figure  of  the  eross,  ib. ;  tbe 
purification  of  departed  souls,  and  beneiSts  hence 
arising  to  the  Romish  church,  ib. ;  practical,  how 
explained  in  the  sixth  century,  snd  methods  used 
for  advancing  it,  274-5;  remission  of  sins  pur- 
chased by  liberality  to  monks  and  churches,  298 ; 
its  deplorable  state  and  superstitions  in  the  seventh 
century,  300 ;  this  exemplified  from  St.  Eloi*s]ife, 
ib.  and  n.  a ;  placed  in  purifying  fire  and  ofiferings, 
ib.  and  n.  6 ;  its  decline  in  tbe  eighth  century, 
334;  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  causes,  368.;  its  state  in  the 
tenth  century,  417;  a  universal  opinion  of  the 
final  dissolu^on  of  all  things  being  at  hand  now 
prevailed,  418 ;  whence  this  notion,  ib. ;  the  pre- 
parations thought  necessary  against  this  expected 
change,  419 ;  religion  made  to  consist  in  the  ob- 
servance of  external  rites  in  the  eleventh  oentnry, 
479 ;  its  melancholy  state  in  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
540 ;  attempts  of  many  to  reform  abuses,  why 
unsuccessful,  ib. ;  a  general  and  deplorable  ac- 
count of  it  in  die  thirteenth  century,  620 ;  two 
eminent  sources  of  coiroption  introduced,  ib. ;  its 
dignity  degraded  by  Uie  great  variety  of  rites,  629 ; 
corrupted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  hence 
the  number  of  sectaries  increased,  679;  many 
defenders  engage  to  prevent  its  total  decay  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  720 

Religion,  reformed.  See  Reformation,  or  Reformed 
church 

Religions,  Pagan.    See  Paganism 

Religious  errors,  when  their  punishment  by  dvil 
penalties  was  introduced,  i.  188 

Remi,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  defends  Godeschalcus 
and  his  doctrine,  i.  382 

Remigius,  or  Remi,  bishop  of  Rbeims,  L  260 

Remigins,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  his  illustrations  of  the 
Psidms,  i.  373 ;  other  works,  ib. 

Restitution  edict,  the  terrible,  ii.  301 ;  how  put  in 
execution,  ibC  n.  u 

Retramn.    See  Bertramn 

Reuchlinus,  John,  restores  learning  among  the  Ger- 
mans, i.  695 

Rbeims,  William  of,  bis  works  adapted  to  promote 
practical  religion,  i.  539 

Rhinbergers.    See  Collegiants 

Rhinsberg,  solemn  assembly  of  tbe  collegians  holden 
every  year  at,  and  for  what  end,  ii.  491 

Rhodes,  Alexander  of,  his  mission  to  Siam,  ii.  255 ; 
its  success,  and  the  pope*s  regulations  thwarted  by 
the  Jesuits,  256 

Rhodius,  Nilus,  a  vrarm  adrocate  for  the  Greeks  in 
the  fonrteenUi  century,  i.  678 

Ricci,  Matthew,  obtains  a  grant  from  the  emperor  to 
propagate  the  gospel  in  China,  ii.  69 ;  founder  of 
the  church  in  China,  and  declares  for  the  inno- 
cence of  Chinese  rites,  and  how  explained,  260 ; 
this  opinion  rejected  by  some  missionaries,  ib.; 
progress  of  this  dispute,  261 ;  bustle  on  both 
sides  at  the  pope*s  appointing  a  congregation  to 
examine  it,  ib. ;  this  dispute  reducible  to  two 
great  pointa,  ib. ;  the  question  on  the  first  stated, 
262 ;  answered  by  the  Jesuits,  ib. ;  second  point, 
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and  the  quefttion  tbereon,  263  ;  JMniti*  conda- 
■ion  from  it,  lb. ;  whether  joitifiable,  ib. ;  what 
their  adrersariet  maintain,  with  an  account  of  the 
hononra  paid  to  Confadni,  ib. 

Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  invades  Palestine,  i. 
509 ;  buyi  all  the  relics  in  Jeruialem,  435,  and  n.  e 

Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  i.  663 

Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  sets  out  for  the  Holy 
Land,  i.  568 ;  concludes  a  truce  and  returns,  ib. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  i.  539 

Richelieu,  cardinal,  his  attempts  against  the  protcs- 
tanta,  it  308  ;  placed  among  the  catholic  metho- 
dists,  312;  a  despotic  maxim  of,  416 ;  exhausts 
his  resources  to  seduce  the  proteslants  to  the 
Romish  communion,  417 

Richer,  Edmund,  a  strenuous  oppoaer  of  the  en- 
croachments made  by  the  pontifih  on  the  liberties 
of  the  Galilean  church,  ii.  98  ;  his  character,  ib. 

Rights  and  immunities  of  the  Christians  under 
▼arious  emperors,  i.  120 

Rigorists,  why  Jansenists  so  denominated,  iL  354 

Rimini,  Gregory  de,  a  scholastic  divine  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  i.  678 

Rintelen,  doctors  of,  their  debates,  ii.  397 

Rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, L  61 ;  in  the  second  century,  100 ;  in  the 
third  century,  143;  in  the  fourth  century,  193  ; 
in  the  fifth  eentnry,  240  ;  in  the  sixth  century, 
281 ;  in  the  seventh  century,  304 ;  in  the  eighth 
century,  345 ;  in  the  ninth  century,  388 ;  in  the 
tenth  century,  422 ;  in  the  eleventh  century, 
494;  in  the  twelfth  century,  553;  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  629 ;  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
683  ;  in  the  fifteenth  century,  726 ;  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ii.  110 

Rivet  supports  the  Voetians,  ii.  452 

Rivier  propagates  the  philosophy  of  Paracelsus  at 
Paris  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  138 

Rivius,  writings  of,  ii.  142 

Robert  of  Arbrisellcs,  founder  of  the  Fontevraud 
order  of  monks,  i.  535  ;  his  discipline  and  rules, 
ib. ;  accused  of  criminal  conversation  with  his 
female  disciples,  ib.  and  n.  p  ;  some  nuns  of  this 
order  brought  into  England,  ib.  n.  q 

Robert,  king  of  France,  encourages  letters,  i.  438 

Robert,  earl  of  Artois,  surprises  the  Saracens,  but 
is  slain,  L  569 

Robert  of  St.  Marino,  i.  577 

Robert,  abbot  of  Moelme,  founds  the  order  of  Cis- 
tertians,  i.  473 

Robert  of  Paris,  i.  443 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  mortgages  his  estates  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  voyage  to  Palestine, 
i.  433,  n.  y 

Robinson,  John,  fotmder  of  the  Independents,  ii. 
443;  bis  writings,  ib.  n.  6;  endeavours  to  re- 
form the  Brownists,  ib. 

Rochelle  taken  from  the  reformed  in  France  by 
I^wis  XIII.,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  it 
to  the  reformed,  ii.  417 

Rochester,  earl  of,  his  debauchery,  ii.  274 ;  his  con- 
version and  death,  275,  and  n.  a 

Rocks,  the  Nine,  a  remarkable  book,  i.  641,  n.  « 

Roderic,  Christopher,  sent  into  Egypt  to  propagate 
Christianity,  ii.  79 

Rodolpb,  duke  of  Suabia,  revolts  against  Henry 
III.,  i.  466 ;  is  elected  emperor,  467 

Rod,  Herman   Alexander,  controversy  about  tbe 


nse  of  mson  in  religion,  ii.  454 ;  hit  aentimeDU 
oonoeming  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  ib. ; 
notions  abont  divine  decrees,  &c  difletent  from 
those  of  the  Dutch  church,  ih.  and  a. ;  con- 
demned with  his  disciples  as  heretica,  455,  and  n. 

Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  expels  the  Sanoem  out  of 
Sicily,  i.  427 ;  obtains  from  pope  Urban  II.  a 
grant  of  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  is  still  vested  in  the  kings  of  Sicily,  ib. ; 
his  successors  called  dukes  till  the  twdfth  cen- 
tury, when  Sicily  became  a  kingdom,  ib.  and  n. 

Rohas,  Christopher,  his  padficatory  attempta,  ii.  809 

Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy,  his  history  and  conver- 
sion, i.  396  ;  his  motives,  ib. 

Romanis,  Humbert  de,  his  attempts  to  reform  tlic 
monks  in  the  thirteenth  century,  i.  619;  his 
^liritud  institutes,  626 

Roman  Catholic  fsith,  derived  from  two  sources^  ii. 
93 ;  uncertainty  about  its  real  doctrines,  ib. ;  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  determining  doctrines 
and  controversies,  ib. ;  its  prindpal  beads,  and 
whence  to  be  known,  95 

Roman  and  Liatin  church,  history  of,  ii.  74 

Roman  empire,  its  extent  advantageous  to  Chris- 
tianity, i.  9 ;  subject  to  four  prsstorian  prefects  in 
the  fourth  century,  1 72 ;  iu  state  in  the  fifth,  2 1 4 

Roman  pontiff.     See  Pope*. 

Roman  tribunals,  eoclesiastic  causes,  how  deter- 
mined by  them,  i.  235 ;  the  pemicioos  effects  of 
this  custom,  and  whence  tbe  number  of  apurious 
writings  in  the  fifth  century,  236 

Romans  impose  the  names  of  thdr  own  ddties  on 
those  of  other  nations,  and  hence  the  perplexities 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  i.  1 1  ; 
their  system  of  religion  somewhat  diffiermt  from 
that  of  the  Greeks,  15 ;  introduce  thdr  rites 
among  tbe  conquered  nations,  ib. ;  why  they 
persecuted  the  Christians,  36 ;  state  of  learning 
and  philosophy  among  them  in  tbe  first  century, 
46  ;  introduce  letters  and  philosophy  into  the 
conquered  nations,  47 

Rome,  its  bishops.     See  Popes 

Rome,  its  contest  \rith  Portugal  in  tbe  seventeenth 
century,  iL  320 ;  the  former  gdns  no  ground,  ib. ; 
between  it  and  the  French  court,  ib. ;  contests 
under  Lewis  XIV.,  321 ;  a  second  eantest  about 
the  Regale,  822 ;  third  contest,  on  the  right  of 
asylum  to  ambassadors  at  Rome,  329 ;  whether 
the  papal  authority  gdned  ground  in  this  century, 
324 ;  secnt,  yet  vigorous  measures  used  by  the 
French  ogunst  the  pope,  who  are  treated  by  their 
monarohs  as  the  Pagan  heroes  treated  Cerberus, 
326  ;  state  of  learning  then  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  334  ;  the  example  of  France  followed  in 
Itdy,  335 ;  Jesuits  improve  learning  most,  and 
followed  by  the  Benedictines,  ib. ;  dedine  of  learn- 
ing among  the  Jesuits  eVer  since,  336  ;  emula- 
tion of  the  priests  of  the  Oratory,  ib. ;  Jansenists 
of  Port  Royal  tbe  most  famous,  387 ;  reason  of 
these  improvements,  ib. ;  state  of  exegetic  theo- 
logy in  the  seventeenth  century,  343 ;  scripture  bow 
obscured,  ib.  and  n. ;  state  of  didactic,  mord,  and 
polemic  theology  at  this  time,  ib. ;  hopes  i^a  union 
between  this  and  the  Greek  church,  366 ;  methods 
used  by  the  Romanists,  ib. ;  a  union  between  this 
and  the  Russian  churoh  attempted,  bat  in  vdn,  ib. 

Romish  Chnrch.  See  Religion,  Popes,  or  Rdfor- 
mation. 
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iUmiuld  founds  tho  order  of  the  Camaldolitoe,  i. 
472 

Rosaiy,  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Viigin  Mary, 
la  the  tenth  century,  i.  423 

Roiceh'n  of  Compeigne,  i.  443 

Roaoelinus  founds  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  L 
356,  n.  m ;  his  controversy  relative  to  the  Tri- 
ni^,  500;  retracts  and  resumes  his  error,  501; 
his  doctrine  concerning  the  illegality  of  hastards 
being  ordained,  not  favourably  received  in  Eng- 
Isnd,  ib. 

RoBOcrucian  Brethren,  or  Chemical  Philosophers, 
ii.  286,  and  n.  a ;  enter  into  a  contest  against  Des 
Cartes,  288 

Rothman,  Bernard,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Munster,  be- 
comes Anabaptist,  ii.  212,  n.  / 

Royston,  lord,  his  publication  of  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton's  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Negotiations,  ii. 
464,  n.  k 

RutFus,  a  chief  of  the  Spiritual  libertines,  ii.  201 

Rufinus,  presbyter  of  Aqnileia,  sccount  o^  i.  179  ; 
his  quarrel  with  Jerome,  ih.  and  n..^;  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  182 

Rugen,  Isle  of,  Christianity  estahlished  here  in  the 
twelfth  century,  i.  502 

Ruggeri,  Cosmo,  account  of  his  impiety,  ii.  278 

Rulers  of  the  Church,  i.  50 

Rupert  of  Dnytz.     See  Duytz. 

Russian  Chnrch,  its  history  and  rise  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ii.  369,  and  n.;  change  intro- 
duced by  Peter  I.,  370 ;  its  state  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  499 

Russians,  converted  in  the  ninth  century,  and  by 
what  prudent  means ;  and  their  conversion  mis- 
represented by  Le  Quien,  i.  350,  n.  k ;  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  116  ;  hut  are  in- 
dependent of  them  and  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, ib. ;  a  union  between  their  own  and  the 
Romish  church  attempted  in  vain,  125 

Ruysbrockius,  an  eminent  Mystic,  i.  681 

Ryckel,  Dionysius  k,  a  Mystic,  i.  719 

S. 

Sabbli/IUS  of  Pentapolis,  his  opinions,  i.  151 

Sabians,  sect  of,  ii.  122 

Saccas,  Ammonius,  i.  185 

Sacraments,  festival  of,  its  origin  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  i.  629 

S;icramentarians,  cruel  conduct  of  the  Lutherans 
to  the,  ii.  180,  n.  t 

Sacrificati,  names  given  to  those  who  sacrificed,  i. 
124 

Sadducees,  their  tenets,  L  21-2;  their  denial  of 
a  future  state,  &c.,  23 

Sngarelli,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Apostles,  i.  644; 
is  committed  to  the  flames  and  burned,  ib. 

Saints,  departed,  veneration  paid  to  them,  its  rise, 
i.  181 ;  their  number  augmented  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  whence,  232;  sepulchres  frequented, 
ib. ;  the  lives  of  some  considered,  277 ;  a  confi- 
dence in  their  merits  thought  necessary  to  salva- 
tion in  the  eighth  century,  335 ;  tutelary,  their 
origin  in  the  ninth  century,  370 ;  passionate 
fondness  for  their  relics,  37 1  ;  excessive  venersr 
lion  paid  to  them  in  the  tenth  century,  417; 
multiplied  greatly,  419;  this  accounted  for, 
420 ;  thoir  numerous  devotees  in  the  twelfth 
century,  541 ;  supposed  to  be  frequently  present 
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in  the  places  they  inhabited  upon  earth,  541;  the 
defects  of  those  who  wrote  their  lives  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  577;  added  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  ii.  365,  and  n.  o 

Salabert,  defends  tho  Nominalists  in  tho  eleventh 
century,  i.  442,  n.  p 

Saladin,  his  success  against  the  Christians,  L  508; 
reduces  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  defeated  by 
the  kings  of  England  and  France,  509;  con- 
cludes a  truce  with  Richard  I.  of  England,  ibb 

Salemum,  a  famous  school  there  for  the  study  of 
physic  in  the  eleventh  century,  L  439 

Sales,  Fran9ois  de,  ii.  356 

Salisbury,  John  of,  his  just  and  severe  censiue  of 
the  Nominalists)  Realists,  and  Formalists,  i. 
519,  n.  r,  «;  his  high  character,  540 

SalmasiuB,  his  disputes  about  usury,  stage  plajrs, 
&c.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  450 

Salmuth,  Henry,  his  observations  on  tho  Bible,  an 
account  of,  ii.  163 

Salvations,  Porclietus,  his  treatise  on  faith,  i.  682 

Salvian,  his  writings,  i.  231,  and  n.  e 

Samaritans,  their  sad  state,  i.  25;  notions  of  the 
Messiah,  whether  juster  than  those  entertained 
hy  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  ib. 

Samogotae,  their  conversion  to  Christianity  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  considered,  i.  691 

Samuel,  a  Jewish  convert,  writes  an  elahorato 
treatise  against  the  Jews  in  the  eleventh  century, 
i.  484 

Sanchez,  a  fiimous  eclectic  and  sceptical  philosopher, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  294,  and  n.  m 

Sancroft,  archhishop  of  Canterbury,  is  deprived, 
with  seven  other  bishops,  and  why,  ii.  448,  and 
n.  tt 

Sanction,  Pragmatic.     See  Pragmatic 

Sandius,  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Arians,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  491,  and  n.  r 

Sapor  the  Second,  persecutions  under,  i.  169 

Sarabaites,  description  of*  the,  i.  188 

Saracens,  origin  of  their  power  under  Mahomet, 
i.  291 ;  incursions  in  the  East  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, 317  ;  success  owing  to  the  divisions  of  the 
Greeks,  ib. ;  usuipations  in  the  West,  lb. ;  con- 
sequences of  their  success,  318;  their  progress 
towards  universal  empire  in  the  ninth  century, 
351  ;  the  progress  of  their  arms  injurious  to  the 
Gospel,  but  more  fatal  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West,  ib. ;  writers  against  tliem  in  this  century 
reported  many  things  which  were  false  and 
groundless,  376 ;  their  depression  under  the 
power  of  the  Turks  in  the  East,  in  the  tenth 
centur}',  402 ;  the  Ottoman  empire  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Saracens^  dominions,  403; 
state  of  learning  among  them,  405 ;  their  domi- 
nion reduced  to  narrow  bounds,  435 ;  driven 
out  of  Sicily  in  the  eleventh  century,  427  ;  the 
privileges  thereupon  granted  to  the  kings  of 
Sicily,  ib. ;  resident  in  Palestine,  and  expedi- 
tions formed  against  them,  ib. ;  by  Peter  tho 
Hermit,  with  the  progress,  428 ;  and  history  of 
this  holy  war,  429 ;  difficulties  and  successes, 
430 ;  motives  of  tho  popes  and  European  princes 
engaged  in  this  crusade,  431 ;  reasons  for  and 
against  these  wars,  432,  n.  x\  with  their  un- 
happy consequences,  ib. ;  bow  the  Saracens 
opposed  Christianity  in  Spain,  436  ;  of  great  ser- 
vice to  literature  there,  439  ;  they  defeat  a  second 
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crunda,  508;  a  third  crnsade,  509;  they  op- 
prew  the  eoBtera  ChrUtians  in  the  twelfth  ceo- 
tury;  and  the  jostico  of  tbeee  oppreMions  ex- 
amined, 512;  cruBadet  renewed,  566-570;  the 
Saraceoi  drive  the  Latins  out  of  Palestine,  570 ; 
the  decline  of  their  affairs  in  Spain  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  ib. ;  schemes  for  their  expul- 
sion from  Palestine  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
646;  subversion  of  their  kingdom  in  Spain 
effected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  691 ;  methods 
used  for  their  conversion,  and  how  far  effectual, 
ib.     See  Arabians 

Sordis,  council  of,  its  fourth  canon  supposed  the 
chief  step  to  the  bishop  of  Rome*s  sovereignty, 
L  175;  the  impossibility  of  proving  by  it  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  Rome  in  all  cases,  with 
the  import  of  this  canon,  ib.  and  n.j 

Satuminus,  extravagant  fancies  of,  i.  108 

Saurin,  James,  his  opinion  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  violating  the  truth,  and  the  controversy 
thereon,  ii.  514 

Savanarolo,  Jerome,  his  great  character,  i.  719; 
censured  with  severity  tlie  Roman  pontifls,  and 
his  unhappy  fate,  ib  ;  declares  that  Rome  was 
become  the  image  of  Babylon,  719;  labours  to 
reform  the  schoolmen  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
725 ;  his  polemic  work  entitled  The  Triumph  of 
the  Cross,  ib. 

Savoy,  duke  of,  his  persecution  of  the  Waldenses 
and  Protestants  of  the  Palatinate,  ii.  419 

Saxons,  averse  to  Christianity,  i.  314  ;  methods  used 
for  converting  them,  S15,  n.  A 

Saxony,  divines  of,'  contend  with  those  of  Weimar 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  153 ;  new  reforma- 
tion attempted,  158 

Sceptics,  their  method,  and  most  eminent  among 
them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  291  and  n.  h 

Schaal,  John  Adam,  chief  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  China,  and  account  of,  ii.  258;  imprisoned 
and  condemned  to  death,  ib. 

Schade,  John  Caspar,  his  character,  ii.  406 ;  his  im- 
prudent zeal  excites  commotions  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  407 

Scharfius,  his  opposition  to  Calixtus,  ii.  894 

Schelgvigius,  his  Synopsis  Contit)versianim,  ii.  403, 
n.  k 

Schism,  in  the  eleventh  century,  i.  445 ;  three  popes 
declared  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  446 ;  the 
groat  western,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an  ac- 
count of,  661 ;  its  bad  eonsequences,  662;  inju- 
rious to  papal  power,  ib. ;  proposals  for  terminat- 
ing it,  ib. ;  fomented  and  continued  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  698 ;  two  pontiffs  condemned  by 
the  council  of  Pisa,  which  elecU  a  third,  699 ; 
afiSictions  received  by  the  church  from  it  in  this 
century,  710 ;  healed  by  the  prudence  of  Nicolas 
v.,  711 ;  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
why  not  healed,  726 

Schmidt,  Erasmus,  a  learned  expositor  of  Scripture, 
ii.  390 

Schmidt,  Sebastian,  a  laborious  expositor,  ii.  390 

Schmidt,  Laurent,  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 

.  whence  called  the  Wertheim  interpreter,  ii.  509 ; 
character,  ib. ;  is  opposed,  and  accused  of  being 
an  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  why,  il^ 
and  n.  /;  is  cast  into  prison,  but  escapes,  ib, 

Scholarius,  George,  i.  717 

Scholastics,  their  firat  appearance,  i.  276 ;  properly 


so  called,  in  the  twelfth  centary,  545 ;  their  as- 
thor,  Abelard,  ib. ;  opposed  from  different  qoar- 
ters,  546  ;  and  principally  by  St.  Bernard,  547 ; 
employed  in  collecting  the  interpretations  of  the 
fathers,  622;  are  chiefly  Realists  in  the  thix^ 
teenth  century,  .623;  their  dangerous  tenets,  and 
vicious  methods  of  defending  them,  624 ;  frll 
into  absurd  and  impious  notions  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  consequences  in  the  fourteenth  eentory, 
681 ;  hatad  and  opposed  in  the  fifteenth  eentnry, 
724 ;  and  principally  by  the  restorers  of  polite 
literature,  ib. ;  they  fill  the  popish  seminarica,  at 
the  Rcfomuition,  so  that  no  doctors  were  to  be 
had  to  cope  with  the  Reformers  by  disputing  from 
the  Bible,  ii.  98 ;  a  philosophical  sect  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  138;  united  with  the  Ariatoto- 
lians,  but  opposed  by  the  Ramseans,  ib. 

Schoman,  George,  author  of  the  Crsoow  Catechism, 
ii  237,  n.  b 

Schemer,  a  Lutheran  expositor  in  the  setvnteentb 
century,  ii.  390 

Schoolmen.     See  Scholastics 

Schools,  established  for  Christian  philosophy  in  the 
first  century,  i.  59 ;  how  distinguished  from  the 
academies  of  the  ancient  Christians,  ib.;  very 
serviceable  to  Christianity,  170;  catbedial,  eiee- 
ted  by  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century,  819 ; 
public,  their  sad  state  in  the  sixteenth  eentnir, 
ii.ll 

Schnrer,  professor,  extract  of  a  letter  fivm  aidi* 
bishop  Wake  to,  iL  558,  559 

Schurman,  Anna  Maria,  a  follower  of  the  Labbft- 
dists,  and  great  character,  ii.  494     ^ 

Schwenkfeldt,  Gaspar,  his  debates  with  lather, 
ii.  146  ;  character,  ib. ;  his  banishment  and  death., 
147 ;  his  doctrine  diffinentfrom  Luther*s  in  three 
points,  ib. 

Schyn,  Herman,  a  Mennonite,  character  of  hia 
writings,  ii.  205,  n.  a ;  and  206,  n.  b 

Science,  its  limits  extended  in  the  thirteenth  eeft- 
tury,  i.  580 ;  Bacon^s  refleetion  on  the  leanii^ 
of  this  century,  ib.  n.  6 

Sciences,  their  sad  state  in  the  seventh  century,  i. 
296  ;  a  new  division  of  them,  and  their  number 
increased  in  the  twelfth  century,  516;  improve- 
ment in  general,  in  natural  philosophy,  &c.  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  281 ;  and  how  by 
Bacon,  282  and  n.  u ;  the  most  eminent  of  them 
through  Europe,  ib. ;  their  distinguished  ]n^mo- 
ters,  and  advantages  thence  arising  to  society  and 
religion,  ib.;  their  state  among  the  Lutherana,  S8S 

Scioppius,  employed  to  write  against  the  proteatants, 
with  an  ticcount  of  his  being  caned,  ii  298  and 
n.  m ;  turns  catholic,  31 4 

Sclavonians  and  Dalmatians,  express  a  desire  to 
embrace  Christianity  in  the  ninth  centarr,  i. 
350 ;  the  joy  this  occasioned,  and  herenpon  mis- 
sionaries were  sent,  ib.  and  n.  A ;  the  Sclavoni- 
ans converted  by  Absalom,  ardibishop  of  Laodea 
in  Denmark,  in  the  twelfth  century,  502 ;  their 
aversion  to  Christianity  over-ruled,  and  their 
conversion  completed,  by  the  ministry  of  Vice- 
linus,  504 

Scot,  Michael,  his  translations,  i.  579 

Scotland,  whether  Christian  in  the  third  enitory, 
i.  123;  church  of,  its  founder,  iL  180 ;  how  hi 
it  adopts  the  doctrine,  &&  established  at  Genera, 
ib. ;  opposes  changes  of  discipline  and  wor^ip, 
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180 ;  »  remarkftUe  declantion  of  king  JaoMt  I. 
coneerniDg  tbd  kirk,  433,  d.  p 
Scott,  Iriih,  eminent  for  their   learning,   in   the 
eighth  oentnrj,  L   338   and   n.   n ;    illaitrated 
Chriatian  doctrinea  hj  the  mlea  of  philoaopbj, 
ib. ;  tlieir  aophiam  about  the  Trinity,  ib. 
Scotoa,  Joaanea  Erigena,  an  eminent  philoaopher 
in  the  ninth  eenturj,  i.  356;  hb  erudition,  ib. ; 
bit  works,  ib.,  368 ;  blenda  the  Mfttie  theology 
with  the  icholaatic,  and  forma  them    into  one 
•ystem,  356  ;  his  notions  and  modesty,  ib. ;  high 
character,  ib.;  explaioa  the  Christian  doctrioe, 
374 ;  is  opposed  and  persecuted  on  this  aooouot, 
ib.  and  n.  /;  his  new  and  elegant  translation  of 
the  pretended  Dionysios*s  works,  375;  his  ez- 
edient  method  of  mani^ng  the  controversy  with 
Pascasiua  Radbert,  oonoeming  tha  real  preaeuce, 
380 
Scotna,  Marianna,  his  works,  i.  478 
Seotos,  John    Duns,   eminent   for   the   acuteness 
and  snbtility  of  his  genius,  but  not  for  his  can- 
dour, i.  680 ;  his  works,  ib. ;  warmly  opposes  the 
soTersl  doctrinea  of  Aquinaa,  and  hence  the  sect 
of  the  Scotuts,  ib. ;  deifends  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Yiigio,  681 ;  his  influence  on  the 
university  of  Paris,  683 
Scripture  knowledge,  its  sUte  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, among  the  papiata,  L  96;  methoda  taken  to 
obscttie  it,    ib.;  suppressed    by   a   severe  law 
againat  interpretation,  ib.,  and  n.  h ;  atate  among 
the  Lutherans,  ii.  140;  amoug  the  Reformed, 
198 ;  amepg  the  papists  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 343 ;  among  the  Lutherans,  390 ;  among 
the  Reformed  in  the  eighteenth,  636-7 
Scripturea,  the  canon  of  the,  auppoaed  to  have  been 
settled  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
i.  54 ;  aigumenta  in  conformation  of  thia  supposi- 
tion, ib. ;  early  method  of  interpreting  them,  57  ; 
the  New  Testament  translated  into  several  lan- 
gnagea,  and  ita  use,  75 ;  zeal  for  them  in  the  se^ 
cond  century,  93 ;   interpretations  of  them  de- 
fective, through  the  double  sense  used  at  this 
time,  ib. ;  the  zeal  of  many  for  propagating  them 
in  the  third  century,  and  advantages  hence  arising 
to  Chriatianity,  137 ;  interpreters  of  them  cen- 
sured, and  why,  137-8 ;  versions  in  the  fourth 
century  discover  a  want    of    aound  judgment 
in  their  authors,  180;  the  most  eminent  com- 
mentators in  the  fifth  century,  233;    Origen's 
method  adopted  by  many,  234 ;  logical  dlscus- 
•iona  esteemed    better  tesU  of  truth  than  the 
Scriptures,  235 ;  expositors  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury few,  and  very  unlearned,  301 ;  the  study  of 
them  much  promoted   among    the    Latins    by 
Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  century,  368 ;  allego- 
rical interpreters  of,  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
their  fundamental  principle,  373;  explained  in 
the  twelfth  century  chiefly  according  to  the  rules 
of  Mysticism,  543  ;  which  prevailed  much  in  the 
thirteenth    century,  622 ;    Wickliffe*8    English 
version  of   the,  664  ;    commentators  on  them 
among  the  Lutherans  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ii.  140;  among  the  papista,  96;  Poliah  versions 
of  the,  236;  Le  Cene*s  French  version,  432; 
the  Wertheim  trsnslation  of  the  Bible,  509 
Scylizea,  John,  an  historian  among  the  Greeks  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  character,  i.  437 


Scythia,  within  Imaus,  embracea  the  gospel  in  the 
eighth    oentury,   i.   312;   its   division   by   the 
ancients,  ib. 
Seckendorf,  ii.  521 

Sectarian  philosophers,  who  so  called  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ii.  385,  and  n.  t 

Sects  formed  in  the  times  of  the  apoatles,  i.  65 ; 
grow  imperceptibly,  66 ;  accounta  of  them  im- 
perfect, and  whence,  ib. ;  those  which  aroae  from 
the  Oriental  philosophy  very  detrimental  to 
Christianity,  107  ;  illiterate,  which  prevailed  in 
the  second  century,  118;  lemaina  of  the  ancient 
in  the  third  oentury,  146 ;  and  in  the  fourth 
century,  198 ;  Manichseans  most  |»eva]ent,  who 
concealed  themselves  under  various  namea  to 
avoid  the  severity  of  the  laws,  ib. ;  ancient, 
flourish  in  the  seventh  century,  305 ;  and  reco- 
ver strength  in  the  eighth  century  from  the  divi- 
^ons  in  the  Grecian  empire,  346 ;  and  subsist  in 
the  eleventh  oentury,  496  ;  numerous  among  the 
Latins  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  abusea 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  555 ;  unanimous  in  op- 
posing superstition  and  the  papal  power,  ib. ; 
among  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii. 
456 ;  of  inferior  note  in  this  century,  an  account 
of  them,  491 ;  varioua  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  513 

Secundiana,  Valentinian,  sect  in  the  second  century, 
i.  114  ;  maintain  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal 
principlea,  ib. 

Sedulius,  his  expositions,  and  their  defect,  i.  373 

Seidel,  Martin,  of  Silesia,  his  .doctrines,  ii.  414; 
and  whence  liis  followers  called  J9emi-Judaizen, 
415  and  n.  ^ 

Seidenbechar,  George,  his  doctrine  relative  to  the 
Millennium,  ii.  514 ;  censured  and  deposed,  ib. 

Selneccer,  Nicolas,  ii.  160 

Semi-Arians,  their  tenets,  i.  208 

Semi- Judaizera,  a  Socinian  sect,  ii.  248  ;  why  ob- 
noxious to  Socinus,  ib.,  and  n.  jr 

Semi-Pelagiana.  Author  of  this  sect  in  the  flfVh 
century,  and  their  teneta,  i.  258 ;  their  five  lead- 
ing principlea,  ib.,  and  n.  a ;  strongly  opposed  by 
the  disciples  of  St.  Angustin,  ib* 

Semi'-universalists,  ii.  426 

Sendomir,  synod  held  there,  ii.  189  ;  by  whom,  and 
concerning  what,  ib.  and  n. 

Sens,  Bemardine  o^  a  celebrated  mystic  writer  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  1.  719  ;  his  works  must  be 
read  with  caution,  725 

Sentences,  book  of,  i.  545  and  n.  q\  appean  in 
greater  repute  than  the  Bible,  546  and  n.  • 

Sententiarii,  the,  ii.  98,  n.  I 

Sempion,  his  successful  mission  in  Armenia,  iL  79 ; 
maintains  with  success  the  cause  of  Rome,  ib. 

Scra]rton,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  treatise  againat  the 
Jews,  and  motives,  i.  128 

Sergins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  opinion  re- 
lative to  the  Monophysitcs,  L  307 

Seigios  IIL,  i.  409 

Sergius  IV.,  i.  445 

Serpen  linians,  a  ridiculous  sort  of  heretics,  i.  1 16 

Servatus  Lupus,  i.  356 

Servetus,  Michael  (Servede),  his  chsrscter  and 
writings,  ii.  229  ;  circumstances  concurring  to 
&vour  his  designs,  ib.  230 ;  is  seized  and  accused 
by  Calvin  of  blasphemy,  ib. ;  condemned  to  the 
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flames,  230 ;  his  life,  by  whom  written,  ib.,  n.  t ; 
BtraDgo  doctrine  of  the  Trioitj,  231 ;  strange 
tenets  of  other  Anti-trinitarians  after  him,  ib. 
Sorvitcs,  convent  of,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, i.  594 
Scthites,  an  account  of  this  sect  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, i.  116  }  consider  Seth  as  the  same  person 
with  Christ,  ib. 
Scverian,  character  of  bis  moral  writings,  i.  236 
Scverinus,  promotes  the  philosophy  of  Paracelsus  Jn 

Denmark,  ii.  138 

Soverus,    his    character,    74 ;    persecntion    nnder 

him,  123;  martyrs,  who  suffered  under  him,  124 

Scvcnis,  Alexander,  shows  favour  to  the  Christians, 

i.  124 }   is  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Mazi- 

min,  ib. 

ScTerus,  Sulpitius,  an  eminent  historian  in  the 

third  century,  i.  180 
Severus,  the  Monopbysite,  made  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Anastasius  the  emperor,  i.  285 ; 
is  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  one  of  bis  own  sect ; 
his  doctrine  concerning  the  body  of  Christ,  286  ; 
names  given  to  his  followers,  ib. 
Scwel,  GeoTge,  his  account  of  the  Quakers,  ii*  473, 

and  n.  d 
Sextus  v.,  ii.  86 

Sfondrati,  Celestine,  his  novel  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, ii.  364 ;  is  accused  of  erroneous  notions 
before  Innocent  XII.,  with  the  pope*s  doctrine,  ib. 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  his  attack  upon  Christianity, 
ii.  275 ;  his  woiks,  ib.  and  n.  6 ;  Dr.  Leland''s 
review  of,  ib. ;  Warburton^s  refutation  of,  ib. 
Sbarrock,  the  great  advantsgeis  derived  to  religion 

from  his  moral  works,  ii.  423 
Shcppard,  his  success  in  converting  the  Indians,  ii. 

272 
Siam,  the  first  mission  there  by  the  Jesuits,  under 
the  direction  of  Alexander  of  Rhodes,  and  its 
success,  ii.  255 ;  embassy  sent  by  Lewis  XIV.  to 
convert  the  king  and  people,  256  ;  its  fruitless- 
ness,  and  the  remarkable  observation  by  the  king 
on  this  occasion,  257,  and  n.  p 
Biculus,  Peter,  an  account  of,  366 
Sidonius,  Michael,  ii.  66 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  his  writings  tumid,  but  not 

destitute  of  eloquence,  i.  231 
Sienna,  Jacobus  a,  protects  the  Socinians,  ii.  241 ; 
embraces  their  communion  and  erects  a  seminary 
for  them,  ib. 
Siganfu,  the  famous  Chinese  monument  at,  i.  288, 

and  n.  a,  6 
Sigismund,  emperor,  his  successful  endeavours  to 
appease  the  rival  popes,  i.   699;    attends  the 
council  of  Constance,  ib. ;  gives  John  Huss  a 
safe  conduct  to  and  from  the  council,  703 
Sigismund,  John,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  renounces 
Lutberanism,  and  embraces  the  communion  of 
the  reformed,  ii.  876 ;  adopts  not  all  their  tenets, 
and  leaves  his  subjects  free  as  to  their  religious 
sentiments,  ib. ;  the  bad  effects  of  this  liberty, 
ib. ;  the  Form  of  Concord  again  suppressed,  and 
other  edicts  made  by  the  elector  and  his  suc- 
cessors, 377,  and  n.  d 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  crucified  by  Trajan^s 

law,  i.  79 
Simeon  the  Stylite  makes  many  converts,  i.  215 ; 

attracts  the  veneration  of  many  persons,  ib. 
Simeon  the  Metaphrast,  his  vuitings,  i.  416 


Simeon  the  younger,  i.  478 

Simon  of  Thessalonica,  his  writings,  i.  7 1 7 

Simon  of  Toumay,  a  blasphemous  saying  o(^  i.  573, 

n./ 
Simon  Stockius,  fraud  of  the  Carmelites^  in  reelect 
to,  L  601 

Simon  Magus,  not  properly  a  heretic,  i.  70;  hia 
history,  ib. ;  bis  doctrines,  71 

Simon,  Earl  of  Montfort,  i.  636 

Simony,  one  of  the  principal  vices  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, i.  414 )  various  instances  of,  458,  and  n.  r ; 
decrees  of  Gregory  ¥11.  against,  459 

Simplicity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  t  91  ;  al- 
tered by  degrees,  92 ;  proved  by  example,  ib. ; 
zeal  for  the  holy  scriptures,  93  ;  superatitiouB 
simplicity  of  the  worshippers  of  depaited  saints 
in  the  twelfth  century,  541 

Simplicius  throws  out  several  insinuations  afsixat 
the  Gospel,  i.  264 

Simplicius  bishop  of  Autun,  is  admitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  fire,  i.  390  ;  end  of  n.  J ;  his  affectioB 
for  his  wife,  ib. 

Sin,  doctrine  of  original,  disputed  by  La  Place,  ii. 
429 ;  and  denied  by  Ia  Cene,  432 ;  remissioB 
of  sin  believed  in  the  third  oentary  to  flow  frotn 
baptism  i.  144 

Sirmond,  ii.  337 

Slavonians,  conversion  of,  i.  350 

Smalcalde  league,  how  formed  by  th«  confederate 
princes,  ii.  48 ;  the  substance  of  their  invitation 
and  offers  made  to  Henry  VIII.,  ib.  and  n.  /; 
and  his  answer,  ib. ;  how  it  inflnepced  the  em- 
peror, 49  ;  its  articles  and  account  of,  130,  is 

Smaragdus,  a  skilful  linguist  and  grammarian  of 
the  ninth  century,  L  356 

Socinian,  difierent  senses  of  that  term,  ii.  228 

Socinianism,  errors  about  its  origin,  ii.  232  ;  its  real 
origin,  234  ;  progress  of  it,  235  ;  how  propagattd 
in  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  241 ;  in  Holland 
and  England,  242 ;  in  Germany,  243  ;  iu  naain 
principle,  ib. ;  dangerous  consequences,  ih. ;  sum 
of  theology,  244 ;  moral  doctrine,  ib. 

Socinians,  their  history,  name  and  origin,  ii.  228 : 
how  far  their  origin  may  be  txaced,  ib. ;  spread 
their  doctrine  in  Poland,  234  ;  thmr  progress 
and  different  classes,  235 ;  their  Polish  ver8a<» 
of  the  Biblte,  236 ;  summary  of  religion,  ib. ; 
account  of  the  Cracow  cat»diism  and  its  six 
points,  lb.  and  n.  b  ;  and  their  metliods  of  propa^ 
gating  their  doctrine,  241,  and  n.  ;  tlnnr  first 
attempts  in  Holland,  and  by  whom,  242 ;  also  in 
Britain  and  Germany  unsuccessful,  with  their 
main  principle,  245  ;  state  of  learning  among 
them,  243;  method  of  proceeding  in  thcolo^, 
their  divisions  and  intestine  controversies,  ib. ; 
their  flourishing  state  in  the  seventeenth  craturr, 
487  ;  their  extensive  views,  and  attempts  to  make 
proselytes,  with  the  singular  method  of  [«opa- 
gating  their  doctrine,  ib. ;  their  misnons  not  sue* 
cessfiil,  with  their  decline  at  Altorf,  and  how, 
ib. ;  their  decline  and  sufferings  in  Poland,  and 
on  what  account,  488 ;  banisheid  thence  for  ever 
with  the  utmost  severity,  ib. ;  (ate  of  the  exiles, 
489 ;  conceive  some  hopes  of  settling  in  Den- 
mark, and  how  disappointed,  ib. ;  some  in  Eng- 
land enjoy  tolerable  tranquillity,  ib.  and  n.  n ; 
congrc^tions  of  them  formed  in  London,  with 
their  notions,  ib. ;  embrace  the  communion  oi 
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otber  sects,  490 ;  not  nnitcd  in  their  opinions,  ib. ; 
•ocount  of  their  state  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
515 

Societies,  progress  of  monkish,  L  186 

Society,  Royal  of  London,  when  instituted,  ii. 
283 

Socinus,  Lslius,  it  227 ;  an  account  of,  233,  n.p, ; 
adopts  the  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith,  239; 
dies  at  Zurich,  240,  n./ 

Socinus,  Fanstus,  an  account  of,  ii.  227  ;  publishes 
the  Cracow  Catechism,  236 ;  his  dexterous  pro- 
ceedings, 240;  Unitarian  religion  changed  by 
Socinus,  ib. ;  what  hand  Lnlius  had  in  Uiis,  ib. 

Sohner,  Ernest,  a  learned  peripatetic  and  advocate 
for  Socinianism,  at  Altorf,  ii.  488 ;  inculcates 
their  precepts  with  success,  ib. ;  his  death,  and 
bad  consequences  of  it  to  the  Socinians,  ib. 

Solaras,  the,  ii.  124 

Sulitarins,  Philippus,  his  character,  L  538;  cha- 
racterof  his  Dioptra,  549 

Somsaquo,  fathers  of,  ii.  91 

Sommer,  John,  embraces  the  sentiments  of  Bud- 
xveus,  ii.  248,  and  n.  w 

Sophronios,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  raised  to  the  see 
of  Jerusalem,  his  character,  i.  299 ;  opposes  the 
Monothelites  in  the  seventh  century,  ib. 

Sorbonne,  Robert  de,  founds  a  college,  called  by 
his  name,  at  Paris,  i.  576 

Sorbonne  college,  the,  instituted,  i.  576 

Sorbonne,  doctors  of  the,  correspondence  with  arch- 
bishop Wake,  ii.  531 

Sozzini,  an  Ulustrious  family  at  Siennain  Tuscany, 
ii.  227 ;  oMinians  supposed  to  derive  their  deno- 
mination from  them,  ib« 

Spun,  how  the  Saracens  here  opposed  ChrisUanity, 
i.  436 ;  face  of  afiairs  changed,  ib. 

Spangenberg,  ii.  165 

Spanheim,  Fred.,  disputes  with  Wayen,  ii.  450 

Spener,  his  method  of  teaching  philosophy,  ii.  391 ; 
debates  with  the  divines  of  Halle,  401 

Sperber,  ii.  286 

Spina,  Alpbonsus  de,  his  Fortress  of  Faith,  which 
be  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  Saracens  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.  719 

Spinoza,  Benedict,  account  of,  ii.  278,  and  n.  w ; 
his  doctrine,  279,  and  n.  h 

Spires,  diet  held  at,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  34 ; 
its  issue  favourable  to  Luther  and  the  Reform- 
ers, ib. ;  appeals  made  at  it  to  a  general  council 
for  terminating  debates,  ib. ;  a  second  diet  held, 
in  which  the  resolutions  of  the  former  diet  are 
revoked  and  all  innovations  in  religion  declared 
unlawful  before  the  meeting  of  a  general  council, 
35  and  n.  $ ;  the  decree  of  this  last  diet  con- 
sidered as  iniquitous  and  intolerable  by  several 
princes,  86 ;  who  protest  against  it,  and  hence  the 
denomination  of  Protestants,  ib. ;  the  names  and 
number  of  these  princes,  ib.,  n.  u 

Spirit,  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free,  i.  638 ; 
their  mystical  doctrines,  639,  and  n.  w 

Spirituals.     See  Franciscans 

Spurious  writings  in  the  third  century,  i.  1 40 

Stancarus,  debates  excited  by,  ii.  156 ;  his  tenets  in 
refutation  of  Osiander,  ib,  and  n.  i;  occasions 
commotions  in  Poland,  and  dies  there,  157 

Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  assassination  of,  i.  456 

Stefcl,  Isaiah,  his  extravagant  nonsense,  ii.  413 


Stenon,  Nicolas,  turns  Catholic,  it.  314 

Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  conduct  to  the  Asia- 
tic churches,  on  account  of  the  baptism  of  here- 
ticsy  i  131 ;  opposed  by  Cyprian,  142;  anoints 
and  crowns  Pepin,  326 ;  and  hence  he  is  made  a 
temporal  prince,  ib. 

Stephen,  establishes  Christianity  among  the  Hun- 
garians, i.  398 

Stephen,  St,  martyrdom  of,  i.  35,  and  n.  a 

Stqihen  de  Muret,  founds  the  monastic  order  of 
Grand montians  in  the  eleventh  century,  i.  474; 
enjoins  great  austerity,  ib. ;  contentions  for  supe- 
riority, and  consequences,  ib. ;  rigorous  discipline 
enjoined  by  him  gradually  mitigated,  ib.;  the  ori- 
gin of  this  order,  by  whom  written,  ib.,  n.  e 

Stephen  VHI.,  pope,  i.  410 

Stephen,  the  son  of  Geysa,  bi^itizod,  i.  398;  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  ib. 

Stephen  IX.,  pope,  L  447 

Stereoma,  a  celebrated  work  published  by  tlie 
Crypto-Calvinists,  and  on  what  account,  ii  158, 
and  n.  p 

Stercoranism,  what  so  called,  and  origin  of,  i.  381 

Stockius,  Simon,  the  monstrous  fiction  relative  to 
him,  and  the  credit  it  has  gained  even  among  the 
popes,  i.  601 

Stoics,  their  explication  of  the  divine  nature  and 
the  human  soul,  i.  17;  their  notions  of  &te  un- 
justly represented,  ib.,  and  n.  e ;  in  the  second 
century,  88 

Storchius,  a  ftnatic,  ii.  144 

Slrabo,  Walafrid,  a  poet  of  the  ninth  century,  i. 
356 ;  his  works,  373 

Strasburg,  controversy  originating  there,  concerning 
predestination,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  1 72 

Strauchius  defends  the  creed  against  Synergism  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  395 

Strigelius,  Victor,  his  commentaries,  ii.  140;  do- 
fends  the  opinions  of  Melanctho^  1 53 ;  his  con- 
test with  Flackius,  ib. ;  is  cast  into  prison,  but 
released,  154;  spends  his  days  at  Heidelberg,  ib. 

Struchtmeyer  of  Harderwyk,  an  account  of  his  ah- 
surd  system  about  paganism  and  Christianity,  i. 
166,  n.  k 

Stubner,  a  fanatic,  ii.  144 

Stylites,  a  superatitious  sect  of  pillar  saints  in  the 
fifth  century,  i.  237 ;  their  singular  fancies,  ib. ; 
not  suppressed  till  the  twelfth  century,  238 

Suaningius,  bishop  of  Zealand,  opposes  Lubicniecius 
in  his  endeavours  to  settle  the  Socinians  in  Den- 
mark, ii.  489 

Suarcz,  a  Jesuit,  writes  in  defence  of  the  murder 
of  kings,  ii.  295,  n.  6 

Sub-deacons,  nature  of  their  office,  i  132,  and 
n./ 

Sub-lapsarian  divines,  unite  their  force  against  those 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  represent  the  Deity 
as  extending  his  mercy  to  all,  ii.  424 

Subchal,  Jesu,  his  conversions  in  Hyrcania  in  the 
eighth  century,  i.  312 

Succathus,  success  of  his  ministry  in  Ireland,  i.  218 

Sueno  of  Denmark,  apostatizes,  and  embraces  Chris- 
tianity anew  in  the  tenth  century,  i.  399 

Suevcs  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century, 
i.216 

Suidas,  supposed  to  live  in  the  tenth  century,  i.  4I(i 

Suinimcr,  Demetrius,  his  exaltation  to  power  by  iho 
pope,  i.  456 
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Sukka,  John,  hit  journey  to  Rome,  ii.  121 

Sulpitiut  SeTerut,  of  Oanl,  the  most  eminent  his- 
toiitn  in  the  fourth  century,  i.  180 

SupererogBtion,  doctrine  of,  its  foundation  laid  in 
the  thirteenth  oenturj,  i.  621 

Supentition,  its  great  increase  in  the  aizth  century, 
i.  274;  this  accounted  for,  and  exemplified  by 
the  doctrines  then  taught,  275 ;  and  by  introduc- 
ing a  yariety  of  new  rites  into  the  church,  281 ; 
the  occasion  of  them,  282 ;  insinuates  itself  into 
the  trsniactlons  of  civil  life,  ia  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  whence,  889 ;  evident  from  the  several 
trials  in  proof  of  innocence,  ib. ;  how  nourished 
by  many  idle  opinions  in  the  tenth  century,  418; 
particularly  that  of  an  immediate  and  final  judg- 
ment, ib. ;  the  effects  of  this  opimon  beneficial 
to  the  church,  ib.  and  n.c;  reigns  among  the 
people  in  the  twelfth  century,  541 ;  a  proof  of 
this  appears  in  the  confidence  placed  in  relics,  ib. ; 
connexion  between  it  and  fanaticism  considered, 
ii.  521 

Supper,  the  Lord^s,  and  the  feasts  of  charity,  i.  64 

Supra-lapsarisns,  who  so  called,  and  why,  ii,  424 

Supremacy  of  Rome^     See  Popes 

Susneius,  Sekam  Segued,  emperor  of  the  East,  pro- 
tects the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Abyssinia,  ii. 
315;  his  intentions  of  propagating  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome,  how  frus- 
trated, ib. 

Swedes,  embrace  Christianity  in  the  ninth  century, 
i.  348 ;  convert  many  in  Finland,  503 ;  Refor- 
mation established  among  them  by  Gustavus 
Vasa,  ii.  88 

Swein,  apostatizes  from  the  truth,  1.  899 

Switzerland,  origin  of  the  Reformation  by  Zuingle, 
ii.  23;  progress  of  it,  ib.;  receives  the  doctrine  of 
Carlostadt  in  the  sixteenth  century,  24  ;  adopts 
the  doctrine  q£  Zuingle,  167;  doctrine  of  Claudius 
propagated  tnero,  229;  disputes  abont  the  form 
of  concord  in  the  seventeenth  century,  457;  con- 
tinued in  the  eighteenth,  515.     See  Zuingle 

Sylvester  II.,  pope,  bis  letter  by  which  he  gave  the 
signal  for  the  first  crusade  in  the  tenth  century,  i. 
402;  restores  learning,  407;  chiefly  inclines  to 
the  study  of  the  mathematics,  ih. ;  the  success  of 
bis  zeal  for  literature,  ib. ;  derives  his  knowledge 
from  the  Arabians  settled  in  Spain,  408 ;  his  pro- 
motion to  the  pontificate  aniv«rsally  approved, 
413;  his  character,  416 

Sylvester  de  Prierio,  attacks  Luther,  ii.  117 

Symmachus,  violent  dispute  between  him  and  Lsu- 
nntius,  concerning  their  election  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  i.  270 ;  defended  by  Ennodius,  ib.  and  n.j 

Syncellus,  Oeoige,  his  writings,  i.  338 

Synoellus,  Michael,  endeavours  to  raise  the  credit  of 
Mysticism  by  his  panegyric  on  Dionysius  in  the 
ninth  century,  i.  374 

Sjncrotistical,  Calixtine,  controversies,  their  rise 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  393;  the  share 
which  Buscher  had  in  them,  394  ;  the  animated 
opposition  of  Calixtus  to  his  Saxon  accusers,  ib. ; 
continuation  of  these  debates  by  Calovius,  ib. ; 
and  other  able  divines,  with  their  names,  and  the 
creed  drawn  up  by  them,  ib.,  895 ;  the  issue  of 
these  debates,  ib. 

Syneretists,  Platonic,  their  rise,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  aeoount  of,  i.  696;  chaifcable  with 
many  errors,  ib. 


Syncntistt,  Lutheran,  endeavour  to  protnote 

cord  among  Christians  in  the  leventeeDtk 

tury,  ii.  893 
Synergists,  their  doctrine^  ii.  152;  oppoaed  by  the 

Lutherans,  ib.      See  Controfersy,  Syncfgbdcal 
Synods,  general  councils,  their  origin  in  the  aecood 

century,  i.  89 
Systems  of  philosophy,  some  of  the  Oreciaa  ssbiver- 

sive  of  all  piety,  i.  16;  others  corrupt  the  truth,  17 
Szegedin,  with  others,  propagates  Calvinism  in  Hm- 

gary  and  Transylvania,  iL  190 

T. 

Tablxs,  Chronological,  ii.  561 

Tabor,  Mountain,  in  Bohemia,  why  so  eaDcd,  L 
720 

Taborites  in  Bohemia,  their  rise  and  name,  L  722; 
extraordinary  demands  for  a  total  reform*tioo, 
ib. ;  chimerical  notions  of  Christ*s  descent,  ib. ; 
their  sentiments  on  the  obligation  of  reveaging 
injuries,  ib.  and  n. ;  their  obstinacy  in  maintain- 
ing their  opinions,  723 ;  the  refbrmatioB  amoeg 
them,  ib. ;  afterwards  assist  Lather,  ib. ;  lemaias 
of  them  in  Poland,  5cc.,  ib, 

Taion,  Taio,  or  Tago,  bishop  of  Sangossa,  hia  cha- 
racter, i.  295 ;  his  body  of  divinity,  302 ;  the 
first  who  composed  a  system  of  divinity,  483 

Tamerlane,  his  zeal  for  Mahometanum,  and  the 
extirpation  of  Christianity,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  t.  649 ;  compels  many  to  apostaey,  ib. ; 
his  religion  doubtful,  ib.  n.  a 

Tanquelinus,  alleged  blasphemy  of,  1.  559 ;  ssasisi 
nated,  ib. 

Tanner,  a  Jesuit,  ii.  298 

Tamovius,  a  Lutheran  expositor  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ii.  409 ;  some  of  his  opinions  censored, 
ib. 

Tartars,  their  conquests,  i.  513,  565;  embnssies 
sent  by  the  popes  to  soften  their  ferodty,  ib. 

Tartary,  Christianity  embraced  there  in  the  tenth 
century,  i.  395 ;  propagated  in  the  eleventh  oeo« 
tury  by  the  Nestorians,  505;  embaasiea  and 
missions  from  Rome  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  success,  565 ;  the  decline  of  the  Gospel  there 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  649 

Tatian^s  Harmony  of  the  Gospel,  i.  93;  hia  charac- 
ter and  opinions.  111;  various  names  given  to 
his  followers,  and  taken  from  their  austerity,  ib. ; 
his  oration  to  the  Greeks,  and  his  tenets,  by 
whom  mentioned,  ib.  n.  m 

Tatianists,  an  account  of^  i.  1 1 1 

Taulerus,  i.  678,  681 

Taurellus,  Nicoiss,  ii.  70 

Teachers,  necessity  of  public,  i.  47 ;  extraordinary, 
what,  ib. 

Tclesius,  account  of,  ii.  72,  and  n,  u 

Telingius,  character  of  his  moral  writings,  ii.  200 

Tellius,  Sylvester,  banished  the  teiritoiy  of  Genera, 
iL282 

Templars,  origin  of  the  knights,  and  names  of  ^ir 
founders,  L  510;  why  suppressed,  511;  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  Clement  V.  pope,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  689;  eondemned,  and  the 
order  extirpated,  by  the  council  of  Vienne,  ib. ; 
their  revenues  partly  bestowed  on  the  knights  of 
Malta,  6dO;  the  impiety  imputed  to  some  not 
justly  to  be  cbaiged  upon  all,  ib.;  reasons  to 
think  injustice  was  done  them,  ib. 
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Templo  of  Jeraialem,  Julian'i  attempt  to  rebuild 
the,  i.  164 

Templet  in  honour  of  the  sainte,  multiplied  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  •upentitioui  opinions  adopted 
about  them,  i.  282 

Terliaries,  an  order  of  Frandscans,  aeeount  of,  i. 
611;  their  name  whence,  ib.  612;  observe  the 
third  rule  prescribed  by  St.  Francis,  ib.  and  n.  tr ; 
chiefly  known  by  the  name  of  Begfaarda,  or  Be- 
guaids,  and  the  rise  of  these  denominations,  613, 
and  n. « 

TertuUian,  his  apology  written  for  the  church  go- 
vernment, t  81;  character  of  his  works,  91  ; 
▼ery  unsuooessfnl  in  his  writings  against  the 
Jews,  94 ;  his  treatises  on  morality,  and  account 
of  them,  95 ;  his  work  against  Uermogenes,  118, 
n.  z ;  a  professed  admirer  of  Montanus  the  here- 
Uc,119 

Testament,  New,  its  translations  how  useful,  and 
the  principal  among  them,  L  75 ;  the  teal  of 
Christiana  in  spreading  abroad  these  versions, 
and  the  benefits  hence  arising  to  the  cause  of 
religion  in  the  third  century,  122 ;  Beza's  Latin 
version,  with  notes,  iL  198;  Zoingle's  exposi- 
tion, 199.;  Erasmuses  version,  97:  Queners, 
503 

Tetzel,  John,  his  matchless  impudence  in  preaching 
up  the  impious  doctrine  of  indulgences  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  ii.  15 ;  patrons,  17 ;  miserable 
death,  20.     See  Luther 

Teutonic  crosses,  Mosheim's  supposed  reqwct  for 
them,  L  433,  n.  » 

Teutonic  knights,  their  oflke,  i.  511 ;  formed  into 
a  fraternity  in  (Sermany,  ib. ;  corruption  intro- 
duced among  them,  and  consequences,  ib. 

Thalaasina,  a  mond  writer  in  the  seventh  century, 
i.  302 

Thembtitts,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  L  287 

Theobald  YL,  king  of  Navarre,  sets  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  i.  568 

Tlieodomir,  Dungallus,  writes  in  defence  of  image 
worship  in  the  ninth  century,  i.  378 

Theodora,  empress,  her  conduct  in  respect  to  images, 
i.  376 ;  her  cruel  edict  against  the  Panlicians, 
392 

Theodore  of  Csesaiea,  defends  Origen  against  all  his 
adversaries  in  the  sixth  century,  i.  278;  per- 
Boadea  the  emperor  Justinian  to  condemn  the 
three  chapters,  279 

Theodore  of  Mopsueatia,  his  character,  i.  230,  and 
n.  st\  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  233 ; 
his  book  against  Origen,  234  ;  his  application  of 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  why  censured, 
ib.  and  n. 

Theodore,  abbot  of  Raithu,  his  book  against  sects, 
i.  299;  treatise  concerning  the  incarnation  of 
Chris^  302 

Theodore  Studitea,  his  writings  and  character,  i. 
366,  and  n. « 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pro- 
motea  learning  in  England,  i.  295 ;  restores 
penance  in  the  seventh  century,  302 ;  account  of 
his  new  penitential,  303,  and  n.  ^ ;  its  progress 
and  decline,  ib. 

Tbeodoret,  bi^op  of  Cyprus,  his  character,  i.  230 ; 
an  excellent  expositor,  and  why,  233 

Theodoric  summons  a  council  to  examine  the  accu- 
sations against  Symmachus,  i.  270 


Theodoras  Abucara,  account  of,  i.  366 

Theodorua  Graptua,  his  writings,  i.  366 

Theodoras  Lascaris,  his  works  and  zeal  in  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  i.  617 

Theodoras  Metocbita,  an  historian  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  i.  650 

Theodoaiua  the  Great,  hia  zeal  agamst  Paganiam,  L 
165 

Theodosius  the '  Younger,  discovers  an  ardent  zeal 
for  promoting  Christianity  and  extirpating  idolatry, 
in  the  fifth  century,  i.  215,  221 

Theodosius  of  Alexandria,  seconds  the  efforts  of 
BaradsBus  in  reviving  the  sect  of  the  Monopby- 
sites  in  the  sixth  century,  L  285 ;  his  conduct 
relative  to  the  AgnoetsB,  287 

Theodotus,  a  tanner,  his  sentiments,  i.  1 17 

Theodotua  of  Ancyra,  a  writer  in  the  fifth  century, 
L230 

Theodulphus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  writings,  i. 
334 

Theology,  didactic,  its  simplicity  in  the  infant  state 
of  Christianity,  i.  58;  gradually  loses  its  sim- 
plicity, and  whence,  in  the  second  century,  92 ; 
corrapted  by  introducing  platonic  tenets  into  the 
Christian  system  in  the  third  century,  and  is 
made  the  subject  of  many  learned  writers,  138 ; 
the  most  eminent  writers  of,  in  the  fourth  century, 
183;  its  deplorable  state  in  the  fifth  century, 
235 ;  its  writers  in  the  seventh  century  deserve 
no  commendation,  303;  state  in  the  eighth 
century,  338 ;  authority  made  the  criterion  of 
trath,  in  the  ninth  century,  373 ;  its  state  in  the 
twelfth  century,  544  ;  different  sects  of  didactic 
divines  at  Paria,  ib. ;  a  principal  object  of  study 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  622 ;  greatly  improx^ed 
in  iie  sixteenth  century,  ii.  73 ;  and  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  Christian  reli^n  better  ex- 
plained, ib.;  its  state  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
98;  state  of,  among  the  Lutherans,  143;  the 
Reformed,  199 ;  its  state  among  the  Papists  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  343 ;  the  Lutherans, 
891 ;  the  Reformed,  422 

Theology,  explanatory,  its  state  in  the  third  centurv, 
i.  137;  in  the  fourth,  182;  in  the  fifth,  233; 
its  sute  in  the  sixth  century,  275 ;  arguments 
used  by  its  writers  destitute  of  clearaesa  and  pre- 
cision, ib. ;  various  methods  of  explaining  Chris- 
tian truths  used  about  this  time,  ib.;  chiefly 
confined  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Fithcrs,  who 
were  diligently  studied  in  the  eighth  century, 
335 ;  the  merit  of  those  writers  considered,  who 
explained  Christian  truths  by  methods  indepen- 
dent of  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  336; 
entirely  n<^lected  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in 
the  tenth  century,  421 ;  its  state  in  the  eleventh 
century,  481 ;  undertaken  by  few  men  of  judg- 
ment and  penetration  in  the  twelfth  century, 
544 ;  the  Mystic  method  much  adopted  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  622;  modelled  after  the 
sentiments  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  fourteimth 
eentury,  678 ;  much  freedom  used  in  stating 
points  of  doctrine,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  iL  12. 
See  Scripture  knowledge 

Theology,  polemic,  badly  handled  in  the  sixth 
century,  i.  278  ;  ita  state  in  the  seventh  century, 
303;  the  defence  of  Christianity  against  the 
Jews  neglected  through  intestine  divisions  in  the 
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ninth  century,  375;  shocklog  writers  in  the 
twelfth  century,  549 ;  writeiB  more  numerouB 
than  retpoctable  in  the  thirteenth  century,  627 ; 
no  Aomish  disputants  to  be  found,  at  the  Refoi^ 
mation,  to  cope  with  the  Reformers  in  biblical 
knowledge,  ii.  98 

Theology,  Romish  writers  on,  in  the  sixteen^ 
century,  H.  93;  its  wretched  state  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  1 L ;  most  of  its  teachers  Positivi 
and  Sententiarii,  ib. ;  liberty  of  debating  religious 
snbjects,  12 ;  the  method  of  teaching  improved, 
73 

Theopaschites,  !.  253;  their  founder  Peter,  snr- 
named  Fullo,  ib. 

Theophanes,  bishop  of  Nice,  his  character,  1.  678 ; 
his  works,  682 

Theophanes,  Cetameus,  i.  478 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  controversy 
with  the  Nitrian  monks,  whom  he  expels,  i. 
193 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  works,  i.  90, 
and  n.  e ;  his  exposition  of  the  four  gospels  lost, 
93 

Theophilus,  emperor,  hit  conduct  in  respect  to 
images,  i.  376 

Theophrastus,  a  deist,  it.  70 

Theophylact  the  patriarch,  his  {ufamous  character, 
i.  409 

Theophylact  of  Bulgaria,  his  writings,  L  478 

Theosophists,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  their  origin  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  whence,  ii.  73 ;  cha- 
racter and  opinions,  ib. ;  their  contest  with  Des 
Cartes,  and  tbcir  moderation,  289 

Therapeutse,  the,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  i.  22 ; 
their  habits  aud  opinions,  ib. 

Theresa,  a  Spanish  lady,  reforms  the  Carmelite  or 
White  Friars  in  the  sixteenth  centur}',  ii.  89; 
her  associate  in  this  arduous  attempt,  who,  ib. ; 
the  success  she  met  with,  and  hence  the  division 
of  the  Carmelites  into  two  branches,  ib. ;  is 
sainted  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Gregory 
XV.,  364 

Thess<Uonica,  Simeon  of,  account  of  his  works,  i. 
717 

Theui^,  an  art  adopted  by  Ammonius*s  followers, 
what,  i.  87 

Thomas,  bishop  of  New  Cssarea,  massacre  of,  i. 
392 

Thomas,  of  Strasburg,  a  scholastic  divine,  in  the 
fourteemh  century,  i.  678 

Thomasius,  vehemently  attacks  the  Peripatetics  in 
tlic  seventeenth  century,  ii.  385 ;  his  view,  and 
success  of  his  philosophy  at  Halle  and  other 
places,  ib. 

Thorn,  conferences  at,  ii.  379  ;  issue  of,  ib. 

Thoulouso,  university  of,  founded,  i.  637,  n.  q 

Thummius,  Theodore,  distinguishes  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  doctors  of  Tubingen,  ii.  407 

Thurificati,  names  given  to  those  who  burned  incense, 
i.  124 

Thuringians,  time  of  their  conversion,  i.  261 

Tiberius,  proposed  Christ  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
gods,  i.  33,  and  n.  n 

Tien,  supreme  object  of  worship  among  the  Chinese, 
ii.  262 ;  its  meaning  and  dispute  thereon,  ib. ; 
Cliinese  missionaries  permitted  by  Clement  XI. 
to  use  this  word  in  making  converts,  and  why. 


Tilbary,  Gervais  of,  his  character  and  works,  i.  577, 
and  n.  n 

Timothens,  his  eonfiitation  of  hercnea,  L  303 

Timothens,  the  Nestorian  pontiff,  propagates  the 
Gospel  in  Hyrcania,  &c.  i.  312 

Tindal,  his  deism,  and  hypotheaiB  of,  ii.  500,  n.  r 

Titelman,  Francis,  his  commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  character  of  it,  iL  97 

Titius  defends  the  repatatioa  of  CaUztva  after  ki» 
death,  ii.  8»5 

Titles  conferred  on  prelates,  i.  413,  414 

Toland,  a  deistical  writer,  ii.  276 ;  an  aeeonnt  of, 
ib.,  and  n.  e;  his  works,  280,  n.  ^ ;  his  cha- 
racter and  principles,  500,  n.  e 

Toleration,  the  act  in  ftvonr  of  the  Nooeonformists 
in  England,  under  William  III.,  it  448,  and  n.  s 

Tonqnin,  Christumity  taught  in,  ii  255 

Toigaw,  famous  convocation  held  at,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  160,  and  n. ;  consequences  of  It,  ib. 

Tostatus,  Alphonsns,  bis  works  and  character,  t 
718;  voluminous  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures worthy  of  little  notice,  724 

Tonmon,  cardinal,  carries  into  China  the  severe 
edict  of  pope  Clement  XL  against  the  tfse  of 
Chinese  rites,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  putt  it 
into  execution,  il  498 ;  is  cast  into  prison  by  the 
Chinese  emperor,  and  dies  there,  ib. 

Tousi,  council  of,  in  860,  i.  382 

Trajan,  a  short  account  of  him,  i.  73;  jvohibits 
all  anonymous  libels  against  the  Christians,  74 ; 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  him,  78  ;  his 
order  to  Pliny,  and  its  effects,  ib.;  a  great  patron 
of  learning,  82 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  introduced  by  In- 
nocent 111.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  !.  €21 ; 
adopted  by  the  Greek  church  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  ii.  369  ;  attacked  by  John  Claude,  with 
Amaud*s  defence  of  its  antiquity,  ib. ;  Jesuitical 
stratagems  to  prove  its  antiquity,  ib. 

Transylvania,  Socinianism  publicly  eatablisbed  there 
and  how,  ii.  214 

Trapesond,  George  of,  translates  aeveial  Grecian 
authors  into  Latin,  and  is  a  learned  advocate  fur 
the  Latins  in  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  718 

Trent,  the  project  of  a  council  there  renewed,  ii. 
57;  conditions  on  which  Hanrice  elector  of 
Saxony  consented  to  it,  ib.,  n.  g\  necessary  steps 
taken  by  the  Protestants  for  providing  against 
events,  58;  congregation  for  interpreting  the 
decrees  of  this  council,  93;  the  council,  for 
what  assembled,  and  its  dedsioitt  censured,  94  ; 
its  decrees  how  &r  acknowledged  by  the  members 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  05 ;  afford  no  clear  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Romish  fiuth,  ib.  and 
n./*;  measures  taken  by  it  to  prevent  the  reading 
.  of  the  Scriptures,  96 ;  forbid  all  interpretations 
of  them  contrary  to,  or  different  from,  the  sense 
adopted  by  the  church,  ib.,  and  n.  \ 

Trials  of  innocence  in  the  ninth  century,  by  cold 
water,  i.  389,  and  n.  d\  by  wngle  combat,  lire 
ordeal,  and  the  cross,  ib.,  390,  and  n.  d ;  whence 
these  methods  of  deciding  doubtful  cases  and 
accusations  arose,  ib.  ;  accompanied  with  the 
Lord^s  Slipper,  ib. 

Trigland  raiMMf  disputes  concerning  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  church  affairs,  ii.  450 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  disputes  concerning  it  arise  in 
tlie  fourth  eentury,  i.  202 ;  the  church  had  fi^ 
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quently  detided  agKlnst  the  Saletliana  u  to  a 
red  difference  of  the  parsons,  but  not  as  to  its 
nature,  203 ;  Origen^s  opinions  about  the  Trinity 
embraced  by  many  Christians,  ib. ;  what  that  is, 
ib. ;  and  its  dangerous  tendency  in  the  hands  of 
unskilful  judges,  ib. ;  if  one  of  the  blessed 
Trinity  may  be  said  to  have  suffered,  debated, 
281,  and  n.  tr ;  hence,  whether  Cbrist*B  body 
should  be  considered  as  compounded,  ib. ;  con- 
troversies concerning  it  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  between  whom,  it  514,  and  n.  to;  its 
incomprehenBilnlity,whence  no  way  of  terminating 
the  controversies  about  it,  and  bishop  Stillingfleet*s 
excellent  admonition  concerning  them,  ib. 

Trinity,  fraternity  of,  instituted  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  i.  594 ;  called  also  Mathurius,  and  why, 
ib. ;  their  primitive  austerity  gradually  les- 
sened, ib. 

Tripoli,  Philip  of,  a  translator  and  interpreter  of 
Aristotle  in  the  thirteenth  century,  i.  579 

Tritheists,  sect  of,  in  the  sixth  century,  i.  287       / 

Trithemius,  restores  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, i.  695 

Trivium,  a  term  invented  in  the  times  of  barbarism, 
to  express  -the  first  three  sciences  learned  in  the 
schools,  viz.,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic,  i. 
439 ;  few  proceeding  beyond  this  in  their  studies, 
till  towards  the  eleventh  century,  440,  and  n.  j 

Tubingen,  doctors  of,  their  controversy  concerning 
Christ's  flesh,  ii.  407 

Turks,  their  successful  incursions  into  the  East  in 
the  eighth  century,  L  317 ;  subdue  the  Saracens 
and  Greeks,  ib. ;  ruin  the  afiairs  of  the  Sarsr 
cens  in  Persia,  iu  the  tenth  century,  402  \  re- 
duce the  Saracen  and  Greek  dominion  into 
narrow  bounds,  435;  oppress  the  Christians,  ib.; 
take  Constantinople  in  the  fifteenth  ceptury,  and 
hence  Christianity,  or  rather  Christendom,  re- 
ceived a  fatal  blow,  692 

Turlupins,  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  so  called  in 
the  thirteenth  century  but  whence  uncertain,  i. 

'    639,  and  n«  v 

Turrecremata,  John  de,  an  eminent  scholastic 
writer  in  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  719;  writes 
against,  and  refutes  the  Saracens,  725 

Turretin,  professor,  extract  of  a  letter  to,  from 
archbishop  Wake,  ii.  558 

Tuscany,  grand  dukes  of,  patrons  of  literature,  ii. 
283 

Tychicus,  a  fanstic  in  the  twelfth  century,  i.  554 ; 
accounts  respecting,  ib. 

Type,  or  Formulary,  published  by  Constans  the 
emperor,  occasioned  warm  disputes  In  the  seventh 
century,  i.  308 ;  this,  with  the  Ectbcsis,  is  con- 
demned by  pope  Martin,  who  is  imprisoned  at 
NaxoB  by  the  emperor,  and  the  turbulent  monks 
banished  to  Bizyca,  ib.  and  309 

U. 

UoALRic,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  canonraed,  i.  370 
Uke  Walles,  his  character  and  doctrine,  ii.  485; 

banished  and  excluded  from  the  Anabaptists,  ib. ; 

propagates  his  doctrine  in  East  Friesland,  ib. 
Ukewallists,  a  sect  of  the  rigid  Anabaptists,  their 

founder  and  rise,  ii.  485 ;  doctrine  and  discipline, 

ib. ;  customs  among  them,  ib. 
Uladislaus  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  forms  an  extensive 

plan  of  religious  union,  ii  379,  issue  o^  ib. 


Ulgerius,  bishop  of  Angers,   founds  an  academy 

there,  i.  515;  the  civil  law  principally  studied 

in  it,  ib. 
Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the  Moesian  Goths,  his  services 

to  the  Christian   cause,  i.  167;  translates  the 

Scriptures,  168 
Understanding,  men  of,  thdr  rise  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  i.  728 ;  founders,  who,  ib. ;  their  prin- 
ciples, ib. 
Unigenitns,  famous  bull  of  pope  Clement  XL,  so 

called,  and  consequences,  it  602 ;  opposed,  and 

by  whom,  Jb. 
Unitarian  Catechism,  the,  ii.  245 
Unitarians.     See  Socinians. 
United  Provinces,  whence  they  became  United,  ii. 

64 ;  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  ib. ; 

how  and  whence  delivered  from   the  Spanish 

yoke,  ib. ;  a  universal  toleration  of  religious  sen- 
timents permitted,  ib. 
Universalists,  oontroveny  excited  by  them  in  the 

seventeenth  century,  ii.  427 
Univenities,  passage  from  D*AIembert  relative  to 

the  superiority  of  the  Protestant  over  the  Popish 

in  Germany,  ii.  527 
Uranius,   propagates  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  in 

Persia,  i.  267 
Urban  IL,  pope,  his  character,  i.  469;  assembles 

a  council  at  Placentia,  and  another  at  Clermont, 

and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  new  crusade,  470 ; 

forbids  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  take  the  oaths 

of  allegiance  to  their  sovereigns,  ib. 
Urban  III.,  pope,  i.  532 
Urban  IV.,  pope,  institutes  the  festival  of  the  Body 

of  Christ,  1.589 
Urban  V.,  pope,  i.  660 
Urban  YL,  character  of,  i.  661 ;  contest  respecting 

the  papacy,  ib. 
Urban  VIIL,  pope,  founder  of  the  seminary   pro 

Propaganda   Fide,   ii.   250 ;    his   character  and 

learned  works,  296;    abolishes  female  Jesuits, 

ib.  n.  d\  attempts  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Latin 

churches,  866 
Uries,  or  Yriea,  Gerard  de,  opposes  RocU  in  the 

seventeenth  century,  and  consequence,  ii.  454 
Urainus,  his  form  of  instruction,  and  known  under 

the  title  of  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  ii.  178 
Unulines,  the  order  of,  ii.  91 

V. 

Val  Ombroso,  a  congregation  of  Benedietine  monks, 
founded  there  in  the  eleventh  century,  i.  473 ; 
their  discipline  propagated  in  several  parts  of 
Italy,  ib. 

Valdus.     See  Waldus,  Peter 

Valence,  in  Dauphiny,  council  of,  a.d.  855,  I. 
382 

Valentine,  hi^  doctrine,  i.  114;  his  idle  dreams, 
ib. ;  various  sects  of,  115 

Valentinians,  heresy  of  the,  L  115;  the  less  con- 
siderable, ib. 

Valerian,  persecution  under,  i.  125 

Valla,  Laurentius,  his  grammatical  and  critical  an-< 
notations  on  the  New  Testament,  i.  724 

Vallischolares,  origin  of,  i.  593 ;  dissolved,  ib. 

Valois,  Felix  de,  one  of  the  founden  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  i.  594 

Vandals  in  Africa,  horrid  barbarity  against  the 
Christians  in   the    fifth    century,  i.    244  ;  the 
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miracle  nid  to  be  peifonned  at  thii  time  examined, 
ib.  and  n.  •;  Vandali  in  Qennany  converted  to 
Christianity,  216 

Vanini,  Juliuf  Cssar,  hit  works,  iL  277 

Vararenea,  king  of  Perftia,  cruel  persecntion  under, 
i.  220 

Tasaor,  Le,  treatt  of  the  Aiminian  commotioni,  ii. 
461,  n. 

Yayer,  de  la  Motto  le,  a  tceptic,  iL  294 

Yeccuf.    See  Beccut 

Vendome,  Oeoflfry,  hia  episUei  and  diMcrtations 
extant,  i.  539 

Vendome,  Matthew  of,  account  of,  i.  577 

Venetians,  their  contest  with  Paul  V.,  u.  295,  and 
n.  5,  319 

Venice,  secret  assemblies  of  Socinians  held  there, 
ii.  232 ;  rupture  of  that  republic  with  pope  Paul 
v.,  319 ;  design  to  separate  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  ib. 

Veri,  Antony,  success  of  the  Romish  missions  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  under  his  direction,  ii. 
498 

Veron,  the  Jesuit,  one  of  the  Popish  Methodists  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  311 ;  his  method  of 
managing  controversy,  ib.  and  n. 

Verschoor,  Jacob,  his  impious  tenete,  it.  456 

Vorschorista,  a  Dutch  sect,  rise  of,  ii.  456;  why 
called  Hebrews,  ib. 

Vicelinus,  his  efforto  to  convert  the  Sckvonians, 
&c.,  L  504 ;  his  excellent  character,  ib.  n.  I 

Vicenza,  Socinians  held  secret  assemblies  there,  ii. 
232 

Victor  II.,  pope,  i.  447 

Victor  III.,  pope,  i.  469;  resigns,  ib. 

Victor  IV.,  pope,  i.  527 

Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,*  sends  an  imperious  letter 
to  the  churches  of  Asia,  i.  104;  his  orders  re- 
jected, ib. ;  is  opposed  by  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  ib. 

Victor  of  Capua,  character  of  his  Chains  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  i.  276 

Victor,  Hugh  of  St.,  treated  of  all  the  branches  of 
sacred  and  profane  erudition  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, i.  539;  his  allegorical  exposition  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  544 ;  his  dissertation 
upon  beaato,  682 

Victor,  Richard  of  St.,  an  eminent  Myatic  in  the 
twelfth  century,  i.  539 ;  his  Mystical  Ark,  544 ; 
opposea  the  scholastic  divines  with  great  vehe- 
mence, 547 

Victor,  Walter  of  St,  character  of  hia  expositions, 
i,  544 ;  a  bitter  edemy  to  the  achoolmen,  547, 
and  n.  ^ 

Victorinua,  his  explications  lost,  i.  138 

Videlius,  his  disputes  concerning  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  ii.  450 

Vigilantius,  attempts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  super- 
stition,  i.  238;  character  of,  ib. ;  doctrines  of, 
239 ;  assailed  by  Jerome,  ib. ;  &ila  in  his  at- 
tempts, and  is  black-balled  as  a  heretic,  ib. 

Vigilius  of  Thapens,  his  character,  i.  231 

Vigiliua,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  change  of  opinions 
relative  to  the  decrees  of  the  fifth  general  council, 
i.280 

Villa  Dei,  Alexander  de,  considered  as  the  best 
grammarian  in  the  thirteenth  century,  i.  577 ; 
his  writings  prove  the  ignorance  of  grammatical 
knowledge  that  prevailed  at  this  time,  578 


Villei,  John  Baptist,  preaento  his  potteatf  ons  to  the 
pope  to  found  a  college  pro  Propag^da^&c,  ii. 
250 

Villa  Nova,  Arnold  of,  his  extensive  knowledge,  i. 
580,  and  n. ;  his  ill-treatment,  ib. 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,  an  historian,  L  577 

Vincent  of  Lerins,  his  writings,  i.  231 

Vincentius  of  Ferrsra,  a  Mystic,  L  719 ;  his  works 
enthusiastic,  725 

Viret,  an  eminent  writer  among  the  reformed  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  ii.  205 

Virgin,  the  Blessed,  institution  of  the  order  of,  L 
593 

Virgin,  wonhip  of  the,  increased  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, L  423  ;  still  increased  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 553 

Virgins  of  Love,  order  of,  ii.  332 

Visu,  Armand  de  Bello,  L  619 

Vitriaco,  JaooboB  de,  his  character,  i.  577 ;  Oriental 
history,  and  fame  acquired  by  it,  618 

Voet,  Gisbert,  his  disputes  about  trifling  pointo  of 
discipline,  and  usury,  ii.  451 ;  founder  of  the 
Voetianscct  of  philosophei'S,  and  acoount  of  them, 
ib. ;  his  character,  ib. 

Voetsians,  adopt  Grotius*s  method  of  interpreting 
the  Bible,  ii.  421 

Voidiovius,  Andrew,  promotes  Socinianiam  in  Hol- 
land ii.  242 

Voltaire,  bis  parallel  between  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz, ii.  291,  n.  f 

Volusianns,  persecution  under,  i.  125 

Volusius  of  Mentz,  ii.  808 

Voragine,  Jamea  de,  i.  618 

Vortigern,  king,  invites  the  Anglo-Saxons  into 
Britain,  i.  220 

Vulgato,  account  of  that  Latin  Bible,  ii.  96 ;  so- 
lemnly adopted  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  why, 
ib. 

W. 

Waddino,  Luke,  his  history  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  i.  598,  n./;  character  of  bis  history,  609, 
n.  f 

Wael,  Adrian  Vander,  firet  governor  of  the  colony 
at  Frederiekstodt,  ii.  467 

Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  project  of 
union  with  the  Gallican  church  grossly  misrei^e- 
scnted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  who  from  hence  forms 
an  unjust  judgment  of  the  spirit  of  the  church  of 
England,  ii.  51),  and  n.  9,  513,  n.  «;  his 
opinion  concerning  dissenten  from  episcopacy,  ib., 
n.  t\  forms  a  project  of  union  between  the 
English  and  Gallican  churches,  and  on  what  con- 
ditions, ib. ;  assists  Father  Courrayer  in  his 
defence  of  Uie  validity  of  English  ordinations, 
and  with  what  views,  ib.  n.  « ;  a  drcumstantial 
account  of  the  con'ospoudence  carried  on  between 
him  and  certain  French  docton  relative  to  the 
union,  531 ;  defends  the  Protestant  cause  against 
BoBsuet,  with  encomiums  on  him,  ib.;  is  accused 
by  Uie  author  of  the  Confessional,  and  upon  what 
foundation,  ib.;  Kiomingius's  account  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  French  doctors,  wh«Doe 
Dr.  Mosheim  formed  his  notions  of  it,  what, 
egregiously  erroneous,  ib.  n.  6;  three  ctreum- 
stanc«8  or  conclusions  drawn  from  anthentic  papen 
relative  to  this  correspondence,  in  defence  of  Dr. 
Wake,  533 ;  the  contents  of  his  fint  letter  to 
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Mr.  Beaovoir,  by  which  ho  if  deared  from  the 
imputation  of  being  the  first  moTcr  in  this  project 
of  union,  ib. ;  obeerrationa  on  the  answer  to  it, 
wherein  the  fint  overtures  of  the  above-mentioned 
project  are  expressed,  ib.,  n.  c;  writes  another 
letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  and  makes  honourable 
mention  of  Dr.  Du  Pin,  534 ;  the  author  of  the 
Confessional*s  suspicion  hereupon,  and  proved 
groundless,  ib.  n.  e;  other  objections  in  the 
Confession&l,  particularly  the  supposed  conces- 
sions by  the  archbishop,  answered,  ib. ;  he  re- 
ceives a  letter  of  thanks  from  Dr.  Du  Pin,  who 
intimates  his  desire  of  a  union  between  the 
English  and  Galilean  churches,  535 ;  his  answer 
to  Dr.  Du  Pin,  expressing  his  readiness  to  con- 
cur in  such  a  union,  and  remarks  thereon, 
ib. ;  observaUons  on  a  remarkable  discourse 
delivered  in  the  Sorbonne,  relative  to  the 
project  of  union,  and  by  whom,  536;  his 
answer  to  Du  Pin  commonicated  to  the  cardinal 
Noailles,  who  greatly  admired  it,  ib. ;  receives 
a  second  letter  from  Du  Pin,  afkd  a  copy  of 
Oirardin^B  discourse,  with  his  ill  opinion  of  the 
progress  of  the  union,  ib. ;  the  Sorbonne  doctors 
form  a  plan  of  reconciliation,  with  the  uncertainty 
of  their  motives,  ib. ;  is  informed  of  Do  Pints' 
making  an  essay  towairds  the  union,  and  that  his 
letters  were  highly  approved,  with  observations 
on  the  Protestant  spirit  which  reigns  in  them, 
587 ;  his  remarkable  expression  on  the  necessity 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  state  in  the  projected 
union,  ib. ;  receives  Du  Pin*s  Commonitorium, 
ib. ;  the  contents  of  which  are  reduced  to  three 
Leads,  and  what  those  are,  with  a  compendious 
account  of  it,  ib. ;  an  observation  of  Du  Pin, 
how  the  union  may  be  completed  without  the 
pope*s  consent. or  eonsolting  him,  and  his  ad- 
monition concerning  it,  538;  rejects  Uie  Com- 
monitorium, refuses  to  oomply  with  its  proposals, 
and  observes  upon  what  terms  a  union  must  be 
effected,  540 ;  commends  the  candour  and  open- 
ness in  the  Commonitorium,  but  refuses  giving 
his  sentiments  at  large  concerning  it,  ib. ;  his 
principal  views  in  this  correspondence,  with  a 
defence  of  his  conduct  relative  to  the  Commoni- 
torium, ib. ;  bis  sentiments  on  the  primacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  ib. ;  his  project  of  union  ex- 
plained, ib. ;  his  hopes  of  tlie  Gallican  churches 
scparaUon  firom  that  of  Rome,  and  whence,  541  ; 
weighty  obstacles  to  this  separation,  708 ;  defence 
of  the  secrecy  observed  in  this  correspondence, 
ib.  and  n.  s\  the  correspondence  divulged,  and 
the  consequence,  ib. ;  is  informed  thereof,  by 
Mr.  Beauvoir ;  the  correspondence  is  suspended, 
vrith  his  doubtful  sentiments  about  the  event, 
542 :  his  letter  to  Du  Phi,  who  dies  before  the 
receipt  of  it,  regretting  the  ill  success  of  the  pro- 
jected union,  ib. ;  writes  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  be- 
fore he  had  heard  of  Du  Pin*s  death,  on  the  same 
•object,  snd  expresses  his  hopes  of  renewing  their 
good  design,  ib. ;  observations  on  Du  Pin*s  account 
of  this  correspondence  left  behind  him,  whkh 
seemed  to  intimate  that  the  archbishop  was  the 
first  mover  in  this  project  of  union,  ib. ;  and  the 
promise  of  the  former  to  rectiiy  it,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  death  from  doing  it,  ib. ;  a  faint  cor- 
respondence carried  on  with  Girardin,  but  without 
iucoeie,  ib.;  impartial  conclusions  drawn  from 


the  preceding  account  of  the  correspondence,  543 ; 
his  charitable  correspondence  with  the  Protestant 
churches  abroad,  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Le  Clerc, 
expressing  his  affection  for  them,  and  desire  of 
their  union  with  the  church  of  England,  ib. ;  his 
exhortatory  letter  to  the  pastors  and  professors  of 
Geneva,  and  account  of,  ib. ;  letters  to  professor 
Schurer  of  Berne,  and  Turretan  of  Geneva,  fuU 
of  moderation  and  charity,  ib. ;  remarkable  letter 
to  M.  Jablonski  of  Poland,  with  the  two  ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  latter,  tliat  occasioned  this 
letter,  544  ;  account  of  his  conduct  with  relation 
to  the  Dissenters,  and  defence,  ib.;  makes  no 
attempt  to  unite  them  to  the  church  of  England, 
with  the  reasons,  ib. ;  his  change  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  them,  whom  he  at  first  defended,  and 
afterwards  opposed,  partly  accounted  for,  ib. ; 
this  sufllciently  vindicated,  and  by  whom,  545  ; 
his  character,  as  drawn  from  the  [receding  ac- 
counts of  his  charitable  correspondence,  with 
difierent  Christian  churches,  and  the  declaratioa 
of  a  learned  divine  concerning  him,  ib.  and  n.  a ; 
authentic  copies  of  the  original  letters  relative  to 
his  correspondence  with  the  Sorbonne  doctors, 
545-555 ;  extract  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Le  Clerc, 
556 ;  his  letter  to  the  pastors  and  professors  of 
Geneva,  ib. ;  to  professor  Schurer,  558-9 ;  to 
professor  Turretin,  ib. ;  to  M.  Jablonski,  560 

Walafridus,  a  poet  in  the  ninth  century,  L  356 

Walchius,  his  atxount  of  the  debates  carried  on 
with  Spener  and  the  divines  of  Halle,  ii.  401,  n. 

Waldeck,  count,  retakes  Munster  from  the  fanatics 
and  puts  their  king  to  death,  ii.  212,  n.j 

Waldemar  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  his  zeal  for  pro- 
pagating Christianity  in  the  twelfth  century,  i. 
502 ;  his  conversions  among  the  Sclavonians  and 
the  Isle  of  Rugen  by  his  arms,  snd  the  ministry 
of  Absalom  of  Lunden,  ib. 

Waldensea,  origin  and  history  of,  i.  560;  their 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  views,  562;  forms  the 
church  government,  563,  and  n.  y,  « ;  adopt  the 
three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in 
church  discipline,  ib. ;  think  it  necessary  these 
persons  should  exactly  resemble  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  ib. ;  their  laity  divided  into  two  classes, 
and  different  sentiments  among  them  concerning 
the  Romish  church  and  the  posseesiesi  of  worldly 
goods,  ib. ;  increase  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
679 ;  their  state  and  settlement  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 728;  account  of  their  reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ii.  190  ;  persecuted  by  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  419 

Waldus,  Peter,  founder  of  the  Waldenses,  i.  560 ; 
his  character,  opinions,  and  conduct,  ib.  and  n.  u 

Wallenburg,  two  polemic  divines  of  this  name  in  the 
Romish  church  in  the  seventeenth  century,  un- 
fair in  managing  controversies,  ii.  311 

Walley,  Thos.,  his  Nature  of  Brute  Animals 
moralized,  i.  682 

Wallcs.     See  Uke  Walles 

Wallis,  contributes  to  the  progress  of  genersl  know- 
ledge, ii.  292 

Walter,  de  St.  Victor,  defender  of  the  ancient 
theology,  L  547 

Walter,  head  of  the  Beghards  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, his  fkte  and  character,  i.  687,  and  n.  n 

Wsnsleb,  John  Michael,  is  sent  upon  the  mission 
to  Abyssinia,  by  Ernest  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  the 
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■oTenteenth  century,  it.  S73 ;  D<^lects  his  miasion, 
and  enten  the  Dominican  order,  ib. 

Warburtoii,  Dr.,  hint  of  bis  refutation  of  Shaftea- 
bury,  ii.  275,  end  of  n.  6 

Warner,  Dr.,  his  opinions  of  NeaVs  History  of  the 
Puriuns,  ii.  433,  n.  q ;  character  of  his  own  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  ib. 

Wars,  holy,  the  first  plan  laid  for  them  in  the 
tenth  century,  1.  402 ;  and  renewed  in  the 
eleventh  century,  427  ;  the  first  of  them  began 
at  the  solicitations  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  pope 
Urban  II.,  and  its  progress,  428;  why  called 
crusades,  429 ;  history  of  the  first,  ib. ;  the 
melancholy  consequences  arising  from  them,  and 
their  legality  examined,  432 ;  ^eir  unhappy  ef- 
fects on  religion,  434;  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
second  of  them,  508 ;  and  cause,  ib. ;  history  of 
the  third,  509 ;  promoted  by  the  popes,  and  why, 
666 ;  attempts  to  renew  them  in  the  fourteenth 
century  unsuccessful,  646 

Warsaw,  terrible  law  against  the  Socinians  there, 
and  how  executed,  ii.  488 

Water,  trial  by  cold,  i.  389,  and  n.  d 

Waterland,  Dr.,  opposes  Dr.  Clarke*s  sentiments 
concerning  the  Trinity,  ii.  517,  n.  « 

Waterlandians,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ii.  217  ;  draw  up  and  lay  before 
the  public  a  summary  of  their  doctrine,  218;  their 
respect  for  learning,  ib. ;  abandon  the  severe  dis- 
cipline and  opinions  of  Mcnno,  486 ;  divided  into 
two  sects,  with  their  names,  ib. ;  account  of  their 
ecclesiastical  government,  ib.. 

Wayen,  John  Yander,  dispute  between  him  and 
Frederic  Spanheim,  with  the  occasion,  iL  450 

Weigelius,  a  Lutheran  doctor,  goes  over  to  the 
Paracelsists,  ii.  139 

Weigelius,  Valentine,  character  and  writings,  ii. 
411 

Weller,  writings  of,  it  142 ;  opposition  to  Oalixtus, 
394 

Wertheim  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  divisions 
occasioned  by  it,  ii.  509 

Wesselus,  John,  called  the  light  of  the  world  from 
his  extraordinary  genius  and  penetration,  i.  719 ; 
censured  the  Romish  church,  with  freedom  and 
candour,  in  the  fifteenth  eentury,  ib. 

Westphal,  Joachim,  renews  the  controversy  on  the 
Eucharist,  and  how  he  conducted  it,  ii.  171,  and 
n.  $\  is  answered  by  Calvin,  ib. ;  the  conse- 
quences, ib. ;  his  insane  intolerance  censured  by 
the  good  Melancthon,  181,  n.  a 

Westphalia,  fiimous  peace  of,  ii.  302 

Whiston,  William,  defends  the  doctrine  of  the 
Arians  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ii.  516,  n.  w 

Whitby,  Dr.,  account  of  hia  dissertation  on  the 
manner  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  ii.  421, 
n.  / 

White,  Thomas,  his  notions  and  works,  ii.  363, 
and  n.  j ;  doctrine  condemned  at  Rome,  ib. ; 
and  embraced  by  some,  ib. 

Whitfield,  George,  his  ministerial  labonrs  and 
views,  ii.  514;  his  doctrine  reducible  to  two 
propositions,  and  what  these  are,  ib. 

Whitehead,  a  famous  writer  among  the  Quakers, 
ii.  478,  n,  u 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  anecdote  of,  ii,  433,  n.  q 

Wickliffo,  John,  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Mendi- 
cants in  the  fourteenth  century,  i.  664 ;  attacks 


the  monkf,  664,  and  papal  authority,  ib. ;  refutes 
many  absurd  and  superstitions  notions  in  his 
times,  ib. ;  exhorts  the  people  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  gives  a  free  tranalatiou  of 
them,  ib. ;  his  adversaries,  who,  ib. ;  <qnnioD9 
pondemned,  partly  as  heretical,  partly  as  errone- 
ous, 665,  and  n.  6 ;  dies  peaceably,  and  by  what 
means  be  escaped  unpunished  uncertain,  ib. ; 
leaves  many  followers,  who  are  persecuted  by 
the  inquisition,  ib. ;  his  writings  and  ashes  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  by  the  council  of  Ckmstance, 
706 

Wigandus,  ii.  165 

Wigbert,  his  labours  in  Batavia,  &c,  L  289 ;  and 
martyrdom,  290 

Wilhclmina  of  Bohemia,  her  doctrines,  L  642 ;  a 
sect  founded  to  support  her  tenets  is  crushed  by 
the  inquisition,  644 

Wilkins,  Dr.,  account  of  his  being  sent  to  Paris  to 
complete  the  union  of  the  English  and  Gallioan 
churches  untnie,  IL  531,  n.  6 

William  I.,  of  England,  the  great  Maecenas  of  his 
time,  i.  438;  opposes  the  power  of  the  Ro«iian 
pontiffs,  445 

William  III.,  of  England,  dethrones  James  II.,  ii. 
306;  enriches  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Christian  Religion  in  Foreign  Psrta,  268;  his 
act  of  toleration  in  favour  of  the  Nonconformists, 
448  and  n.  «;  deprives  Sancroft  and  seven  other 
bishops  of  their  sees,  for  refusing  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  him,  and  the  event,  ib.  and  n.  u 

William  of  Anxerre,  his  writings,  i.  540 

William,  prince  of  Orsnge,  procures  a  toleration  for 
the  Mennonites,  it  223 

William  of  Champeaux,  his  contest  with  Rupert  of 
Duytz,  i.  552 

William,  St,  Duke  of  Aqnitaine,  liermits  of,  sup- 
pressed, i.  594. 

William,  count  of  Holland,  elected  emperor,  L  589 

William  VI.,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  holds  a  eonfer- 
ence  at  Cassel,  in  the  sixteenth  ceutury,  iL  379 ; 
issue,  ib. 

William  of  Nassau,  his  glorious  conduct,  iL  64 

William  of  Rheims,  his  writings,  L  539 

Willibrord,  his  labours  in  Batavia,  Fosteland,  &c., 
L289;  ordained,  290 

Wireker,  Nigel,  an  English  bard,  his  satire  iQwn 
the  monks,  i.  533,  n./ 

Wisdom  of  the  Indians  and  E^ryptians,  L  42 

Wisnovius,  Stanislaus,  follows  Famovius  in  kis 
schism,  iL  249 

Witnesses  of  the  Truth,  those  so  called  who  at- 
tempted a  reformation  in  the  ninth  centuiy,  L 
480 ;  their  laudable  opposition  against  the  super- 
stition of  the  church  more  vehement  than  pru- 
dent, ib. ;  errors  consequent  on  their  ill-grounded  ^ 
notions,  481 

Witsius,  his  Economy  of  the  Covenants,  iL  422, 
n.  m 

Wittembnig,  a  tumult  raised  there  by  Ckrlestadt, 
Ii.  145  and  n./;  but  appeased  by  Luther,  146;       • 
magistrates  of,  banish  Huber,  and  for  what,  1 64 

Wittekind,  a  monkish  historian,  L  406 

Wlodomir,  duke  of  Russia,  baptism  of,  L  397  ;  is 
sainted,  398 

Wolf,  his  philosophy,  and  that  of  Lcibnita,  detri- 
mental to  Arminianisni,  and  how,  iL  471,  n.  c; 
a[^licd  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  by 
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tome  divines,  i.  471 ;  reduces  the  icience  of  metor 
physics  to  a  scientific  order,  and  brings  it  to  great 
perfection,  508 

Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  ii  45 

Wolfgang,  William,  prince  palatine,  orders  a  con- 
ference at  Newbuig,  ii.  307  ;  turns  Catholic,  314 

Worms,  diet  assembled  at,  ii.  26  ;  conference  at,  53 

Worship,  public,  consisted  in  little  more  than^a 
pompous  round  of  external  ceremonies  in  six- 
teenth century,  ii.  12;  wretched  sermons,  and 
common-place  subjects,  with  the  true  cause  of 
the  people's  ignorance,  superstition,  and  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  ib. ;  hence  a  reformation  in  the 
church  ardently  desired,  and  how  far,  13 

Writers,  Greek,  chief  in  the  third  century,  i.  134 ; 
in  the  fourth  century,  176  ;  in  the  fifth  century, 
229 ;  in  the  sixth  century,  272  ;  in  the  seventh 
century,  299 ;  in  the  eighth  century,  333 ;  in  the 
ninth  century,  365  ;  in  the  tenth  century,  416  ; 
in  the  eleventh  century,  478 ;  in  the  twelfth 
century,  538;  in  the  thirteenth  century,  617; 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  677 ;  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  717 

Writers,  Latin,  in  the  third  century,  i.  134  ;  in  the 
fourth  century,  178 ;  in  the  fifth  century,  230  ; 
in  the  sixth  century,  273 ;  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, 299 ;  in  the  eighth  century,  334 ;  in  the 
ninth  century,  364;  in  the  tenth  century,  416  ; 
in  the  eleventh  century,  478;  in  the  twelfth 
century,  538 ;  in  the  thirteenth  century,  618 ;  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  678 ;  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  718 

Writers,  Oriental,  in  the  third  century,  L  1 34 ;  in 
the  sixth  century,  272 ;  in  the  eighth  century, 
333 

Writers,  Lutheran,  their  character  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  165  and  n.  i;  most  eminent  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  389 

Writers  contemporary  with  Luther,  remarkable  for 
the  simplicity  of  their  reasoning,  ii.  143  ;  change 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
adopt  the  maxims  of  'the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
ib. ;  their  scrimony  alleviated,  ib. 

Writings,  apocryphal  and  spurious,  i.  54 

Wulfilaicus,  a  fanatic,  i.  238 

X. 

Xavibr,  Francis,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  ii.  68 ; 

character  of,  ib. ;  his  eminent  services,  ib. ;  death, 

69 ;  sainted,  365 
Xenaias  of  Ilierapolis,  his  hypothesis,  i.  286 
Ximeniui,  an  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century,  i. 

577 
Xutt-chi,  Chinese  emp«or,  his  death  retsrds  for  a 

tim»  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  China,  ii. 

258 

Y. 

Young  men,  employed  in  Scripture  to  point  out  an 

office,  1.  51,  n.  n 
Youth,  care  of  the  first  Christians  in  the  education 

of,  i.  59 


Z. 

Zach  ARIAS,  Antonio,  of  Cremona,  institutes  the 
order  of  the  Bamabites,  ii.  90    • 

Zachary,  pope,  deposes  Childeric  III.,  and  gives  his 
kingdom  to  Pepin,  i.  325 

Zanchius,  Jerome,  revives  the  controversy  concern- 
ing predestination  at  Strasbui^,  ii.  172;  attached 
to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin,  ib. 

Zealand,  clergy  and  magistrates  of,  oppose  the 
toleration  of  the  Mennonites,  ii.  224 

Zeltner,  Oustavus,  his  account  of  Crypto-Socinian- 
ism,  ii.  488,  n.  h ;  233,  n.  p 

Zeno,  the  emperor,  publishes  his  Henolicou  for 
reconciliation  in  the  fifth  century,  i.  254  ;  the 
reception  it  met  with  various,  ib. 

Zerapion,  a  Romish  missionsry  to  America,  ii.  79 ; 
raised  to  the  patriarchate  there,  and  sent  into 
exile,  ib. 

Zigabenus,  Enthymius,  his  character  and  works,  i. 
543 ;  Panoplis,  in  which  he  attacks  all  the 
various  sects  of  heretics,  549 

Zingha,  Anna,  queen  of  Metamba,  ii.  268 

Zinzendorf,  count,  founds  the  sect  of  the  Herren- 
huttersy  il.  507  ;  his  pernicious  notions,  ib. 

Ziska,  the  fiuoous  head  of  the  Huasites,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.  721  ;  though  blind,  discover- 
;      ed  in  his  conduct  great  intrepidity,  tempered  with 
'      prudence,  ib. 
'  Zonaras,  John,  his  character,  i.  514 ;  works,  538 

Zosimus,  pope,  first  protects  and  then  condemns 
Pelagius  and  Coelestine,  i.  257,  and  n.  w 

Zuingle,  Ulric,  begins  the  Reformation  in  Switzer- 
land, ii.  23  ;  his  great  charscter  and  zeal  for  the 
Reformation,  24,  and  n.;  if  inferior  to  Luther,  ib. 
and  n. ;  his  resolution  and  success  against  Sam- 
son the  monk,  ib. ;  gets  the  pope*s  supremacy  de- 
nied in  Switzerland,  ib. ;  his  blemishes  consider- 
ed, ib. ;  his  doctrine  of  the  encharist,  31 ;  clears 
himself  from  accusations  of  heresy,  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  Luther,  37  ;  is  founder  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  his  character,  107 ;  aimed  at  sim- 
plicity of  worship,  but  perhsps  went  too  far,  168, 
and  n.  /;  differed  from  Luther  in  several  points, 
ib. ;  snd  controversy  with  him  about  the  encha- 
rist, ib. ;  his  example  followed  by  CBcolampsdius, 
and  both  opposed  by  Luther,  ib. ;  conference  b^ 
tween  him  and  Luther,  and  other  doctors,  at 
Marpurg,  and  truce  consented  to,  169 ;  falls  in 
battle,  ib. ;  censure  of  the  Lutherans  as  to  their 
sentiments  on  his  fate,  ib.,  and  n.  / ;  his  doctrine 
and  discipline  modified  by  Calvin  in  three  points, 
175-6;  exposition  of  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 198,  and  n.  m  ;  book  about  true  snd  false 
religion,  199 

Zurich,  doctrine  of  Carlostadt  propagated  there  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  146 ;  war  between  the 
Protestants  of  this  place  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 169  ;  church  established  here  obstinately 
maintained  Zuingle*s  doctrine  of  the  eucharist, 
and  opposed  Calvin*s  notions  of  predestination, 
177 
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